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THE  STUDY  OF   SOCIOLOGY. 


XII. — The  Theological  Bias. 

Wf^^'^  ^  '"^S  f°'  hell-fire  ! "  exclaimed  a  Wahhabee,  on  seeing 
T'  a  corpulent  Hindu.  This  illustration,  startling  by  its 
strength  of  expression,  which  Mr,  Gifford  Palgrave  gives*  of  the 
belief  possessing  the.se  Mahommedan  fanatics,  prepares  us  for  their 
general  mode  of  thinking  ahout  God  and  man.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  it:— 

"  When  'Al>d-el-Lateef,  a  Wahhabee,  was  preaching  one  day  to  the  people 
of  lUad,  he  recounted  the  traditiou  according  to  which  Mahomet  declared 
that  his  followers  should  divide  into  serenty-three  sects,  and  that  seventy- 
two  were  destined  to  hell-fire,  and  one  oiJy  to  Paradise.  '  And  what,  O 
messenger  of  God,  are  the  signs  of  that  happy  sect  to  which  is  ensured  the 
e:icluBiTe  posBession  of  Paradise  1'  Whereto  Mahomet  had  replied,  'It  is 
those  who  shall  be  in  all  conformable  to  myself  and  to  my  companions.' 
'  And  that,'  added  'Abd-el-Lateef,  lowering  his  voice  to  the  deep  tone  of 
conviction,  'that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  are  we,  the  people  of  Riad.'"t 

For  present  purposes  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  to  observe  the 
parallelism  between  this  conception  and  the  conceptions  that  have 
been,  aud  are,  current  among  sects  of  Christians,  as  to  observe  the 
efiects  produced  by  such  conceptions  on  men's  views  of  those  who 
have  alien  beliefs,  and  on  the  views  they  are  led  to  form  of  alien 
societies.     What   extreme  misinterpretations  of  social  facte   result 

*  Jovnuy  tliToitgh  Central  and  EtaUm  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  370. 
t  Ibid.,  VOL  ii.  p.  2a. 
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fi'om  the  theological  bias,  may  be  seen  stUl  better  in  a  case  even 
more  remarkable. 

By  Turner,  by  Erskine,  and  by  the  members  of  the  United  States 
.  Exploring  Expedition,  the  characters  of  the  Samoans  are,  as  com- 
pared with  the  characters  of  the  uncivilized  generally,  very  favour- 
ably described.  Though,  in  common  with  savages  at  large,  they  are 
said  to  be  "  indolent,  covetous,  fickle,  and  deceitful,"  yet  they  are  also 
said  to  be  "  kind,  good-humoured,  .  .  .  desirous  of  pleasing,  and 
very  hospitable.  Both  sexes  show  great  regard  and  love  for  their 
children  ;"  and  age  is  much  respected.  "A  man  cannot  bear  t-o  be 
called  stingy  or  disobliging."  The  women  "  are  remarkably  domestic 
and  virtuous."  Infanticide  after  birth  is  unknown  in  Samoa.  "  The 
treatment  of  the  sick  was  .  .  .  invariably  humane  and  all  that  could 
be  expected."  Observe,  next,  what  is  said  of  their  cannibal  neigh- 
bours, the  Fijians.  They  are  indifferent  to  human  life ;  they  live  in 
perpetual  dread  of  one  another ;  and,  according  to  Jackson,  treacheiy 
is  considered  by  them  an  accompIishmenL  "  Shedding  of  blood  is  to 
him  [the  Fijian]  no  crime  but  a  gloiy."  They  kill  the  decrepit, 
maimed,  and  sick.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  infanticide  covers 
nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half  of  the  births,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  the  infant  is  to  strike  its  mother : " 
anger  and  revenge  are  fostered.  Inferiors  are  killed  for  nc^ecting 
proper  salutes ;  slaves  are  buried  alive  with  the  posts  on  which  a 
king's  bouse  stands ;  and  ten  or  more  men  are  slaughtered  on  the 
decks  of  a  newly-launched  canoe,  to  baptize  it  with  their  blood.  A 
chief's  wives,  courtiers,  and  aides-de-camp,  are  strangled  at  his  death 
— being  thereby  honoured.  Cannibalism  is  so  rampant  that  a  chief, 
praising  bis  deceased  son,  wound  up  hb  eulogy  by  sayii^  that  be 
would  "  kill  his  own  wives  if  they  offended  him,  and  eat  them  after- 
wards." Victims  were  sometimes  roasted  alive  before  being  eaten  ; 
and  Tanoa,  one  of  their  chiefs,  cut  off  a  coiisin's  arm,  drank  the 
blood,  cooked  the  arm  and.  ate  it  in  presence  of  the  owner,  who  was 
then  cut  to  pieces.  Their  gods,  described  as  having  like  characters, 
commit  like  acts.  They  eat  the  souls  of  those  who  are  devoiu^  by 
men,  having  first  "roasted"  them  (the  "souls"  being  simply  material 
duplicates),  ^he  Fiji  gods  "arc  proud  and  revengeful,  and  make 
war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other  ;"  and  among  their  names  are  "  the 
adulterer,"  "  the  woman-stealer,"  "  the  brain-eater,"  "  the  murderer." 
Such  being  the  account  of  the  Samoans,  and  such  the  account 
of  the  Fijians,  let  us  ask  what  the  Fijians  think  of  the  Samoans. 
"  The  Feegeeans  looked  upon  the  Samoans  with  honor,  because  they 
had  no  religion,  no  belief  in  any  such  deities  [as  the  Feegeean],  nor 
any  of  the  sanguinary  rites  which  prevailed  in  other  isUnds  "* — a 
*  Lvbbook's  Prrhiiloric  Times.    Seoond  «dilioii,  p.  U2. 
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fact  qaite  in  haimon;  with  that  narrated  by  Jacknon,  who,  having 
behaved  diarespectfully  to  one  of  their  gods,  was  angrily  called  by 
them  "the  white  infidel." 

Anyone  may  read  while  running  the  lesson  conveyed  ;  and,  without 
stopping  to  consider  much,  may  see  its  application  to  the  beliefs  and 
sentiments  of  civilized  races.  The  ferocious  Fijian  doubtless  thinks 
that  to  deTOur  a  human  victim  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  cannibal  gods, 
is  a  meritorious  act ;  while  he  thinks  that  his  Samoan  neighbour,  who 
makes  no  sacrifices  to  these  cannibal  gods,  but  is  just  and  kind  to  his 
fellows,  thereby  shows  that  meanness  goes  along  with  his  shocking 
irreligion.  Construing  the  facts  in  this  way,  the  Fijian  can  form  no 
rational  conception  of  Samoan  society.  With  vices  and  virtues  inter- 
changed in  conformity  with  his  creed,  the  benefits  of  certain  social 
arrangements,  if  he  thinks  about  them  at  all,  must  seem  evils  and 
the  evils  benefits. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  each  system  of  dermatic  theology,  with 
the  sentiments  that  gather  round  it,  becomes  an  impediment  in  the 
vray  of  Social  Science.  The  sympathies  drawn  out  towards  one 
creed  and  the  correlative  antipathies  aroused  by  other  creeds,  distort 
the  interpretations  of  all  the  associated  facts.  On  these  institutions 
and  their  results  the  eyes  are  turned  with  a  readiness  to  observe 
everything  that  is  good,  and  on  those  with  a  readiness  to  observe 
everything  that  is  bad.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  consequent 
pervendons  of  opinion. 

Already  we  have  seen  by  implication  that  the  theological  element 
of  a  creed,  subordinating  the  ethical  element  as  it  does  completely 
in  early  stages  of  civilization  and  very  considerably  in  later  stages, 
maintains  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  relatively  good  perhaps, 
but  perhaps  absolutely  bad — good,  that  is,  as  measured  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  place  and  time,  bad  as  measured  by  the  require- 
ments of  an  ideal  society.  And  sanctifying,  as  an  associated  theology 
may  thus  do,  false  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  it  falsifies  the 
measures  by  which  the  effects  of  institutions  are  to  be  estimated. 
Obviously  the  sociological  conclusions  must  be  vitiated  if  beneficial 
and  detrimental  effects  are  not  respectively  recognized  as  such.  An 
illustration  enfonnng  this  is  worth  giving.  Here  is  Mr.  Paigrave's 
account  of  Wahhabee  morality,  aa  disclosed  in  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions:— 

"  '  The  first  of  the  great  sins  ia  the  giving  divine  honours  to  a  creature.' 

"  '  Of  course,'  I  replied,  '  the  enormity  of  such  a  siu  is  beyond  aU  "doubt. 
Bat  if  this  be  the  first,  there  must  be  a  second ;  what  is  it }' 

"'Drinldng  the  shamefiit,' in  English, '  smoking  tobacco,' was  the  un- 
hentaljng  answer. 

" '  And  murder,  and  adultery,  and  false  witness  V  I  suggested. 
B  2 
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" '  God  ia  merciful  and  forgiving,'  rejoined  my  friend ;  '  that  is,  these 
are  merely  little  sina.' 

" '  Hence  two  Gins  alone  are  great,  polytheism  and  smoking,'  I  continued, 
though  hardly  able  to  keep  countenance  any  longer.  And  *Abd-el-Kareem, 
with  the  most  serious  asseveration,  repUed  that  such  nas  really  the 
case."* 

Clearly  a  creed  which  makes  smoking  one  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
and  has  only  mild  reprobation  for  the  worst  acts  committed  by  man 
against  man,  negatives  anything  like  Social  Science.  Habits  and 
institations  not  being  judged  by  the  degrees  in  which  they  conduce 
to  social  welfare,  the  ideas  of  better  and  worse,  as  applying  to  social 
arrangements,  cannot  exist ;  and  such  notions  as  prc^ess  and  retro- 
gression tu«  excluded.  But  that  which  holds  so  conspicuously  in 
this  case  holds  more  or  less  in  all  cases.  At  the  present  time  as  in 
past  times,  and  in  our  own  society  as  in  other  societies,  public  acts 
are  judged  by  two  tests — the  test  of  supposed  divine  approbation, 
and  the  test  of  conduciveness  to  human  welfare.  Though,  as  civilizE^ 
tion  advances,  there  grows  up  the  belief  that  the  second  test  is 
equiv^nt  to  the  first  ^though,  consequently,  conduciveness  to 
human  welfare  comes  to  be  moi-e  directly  considered  ;  yet  the  test  of 
supposed  divine  approbation,  as  inferred  from  the  particular  creed 
bdieved,  continues  to  be  very  generally  used.  The  wrongness  of 
conduct  is  conceived  as  consisting  in  the  implied  disobedience  to  the 
supposed  commands,  and  not  as  consisting  in  its  intrinsic  character 
as  causing  su£fering  to  others  or  to  self  Inevitably  the  etfect  on 
sociological  thinking  is,  that  institutions  and  actions  are  judged  more 
by  their  apparent  congruity  or  incongruity  with  the  established  cult 
than  by  their  tendencies  to  further  or  to  hinder  well-being. 

This  effect  of  the  theological  bias,  manifest  enough  eveiywhere, 
has  been  forced  on  my  attention  by  one  whose  mental  attitude  often 
supplies  me  with  matter  for  speculation — an  old  gentleman  who 
unites  the  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity  in  startling 
contrast  On  the  one  hand,  getting  up  early  to  his  devotions,  going 
to  church  even  at  great  risk  to  his  feeble  health,  always  staying  for 
the  sacrament  when  there  is  one,  he  displays  what  is  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  an  exemplary  piety.  On  the  other  hand,  his  thoughts  ever 
tend  in  the  direction  of  warfare :  figlits  on  sea  and  land  furnish 
topics  of  undying  interest  to  him ;  he  revels  in  naixatives  of  de- 
struction ;  his  talk  is  of  cannon.  To  say  that  he  divides  his  reading 
between  the  Bible  and  Alison,  or  some  kindred  book,  is  an  exag- 
geration ;  but  still  it  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  state  of  feeling. 
Now  you  may  hear  him  waxing  wroth  over  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  and 

*  JourMi/  through  Central  and  Eattem  ArtMa,  voL  ii  p.  It. 
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now,  when  the  conversation  turns  on  works  of  art,  he  names  as 
engrsvings  which  above  all  others  he  admires,  Coaur-de-Lioa  fighting 
SiJadin,  and  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  Or  after  manifesting  some 
kindly  feeling,  which,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  frequently  does,  he 
will  shortly  pass  to  some  bloody  encouater,  the  narration  of  which 
makes  his  voice  tremulous  with  delight.  Marvelling  though  I  did  at 
first  over  these  incongruities  of  sentiment  and  belief,  the  ezplana^ 
tion  was  reached  on  observing  that  the  subordination-element  of  his 
creed  was  iar  more  dominant  in  his  consciousneaa  than  the  moral 
element  Watching  the  movements  of  his  mind  made  it  clear  that 
to  his  imagination,  Qod  was  symbolized  as  a  kind  of  ttanscendently- 
powdAil  sea-captain,  and  made  it  clear  that  he  went  to  church  from  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  with  which,  as  a  middy,  he  went  to  muster.  On 
perceiving  that  this,  which  is  the  sentiment  common  to  all  religions, 
whatever  be  the  name  or  ascribed  nature  of  the  deity  worshipped, 
was  snpreme  in  him,  it  ceased  to  be  inexplicable  that  the  sentiment 
to  which  the  Christian  religion  specially  appeals  should  be  bo  readily 
over-ridden.  It  became  easier  to  understand  bow,  when  die  Hyde- 
Park  riots  took  place,  he  could  wish  that  we  had  Louis  Napoleon  over 
here  to  shoot  down  the  mob,  and  how  he  could  recall,  with  more  or 
less  of  chuckling,  the  deeds  of  press-gangs  in  his  early  days. 

That  the  theological  bias,  thus  producing  conformity  to  moral 
principles  from  motives  of  obedience  only,  and  not  habitually  in- 
sisting on  such  principles  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  obscures 
BOciol(^;ical  truths,  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  see.  The  tendency  is 
to  substitute  formal  recognitions  of  such  principles  for  real  recogni- 
tions. So  long  as  they  are  not  contravened  directly  enough  f  o  suggest  . 
disobedience,  they  may  be  readily  contravened  indirectly ;  for  the 
reason  that  there  has  not  been  cultivated  the  habit  of  contemplating 
consequences  as  they  work  out  in  remote  ways.  Hence  it  happens 
Chat  social  arrangements  essentially  at  variance  with  the  ethics  of 
the  creed  give  no  offence  to  those  who  are  profoundly  offended  by 
whatever  seems  at  variance  with  its  theology.  Maintenance  of  the 
dogmas  and  forms  of  the  religion  becomes  the  primary,  all-essential 
thing ;  and  the  secondary  thing;  often  sacrificed,  is  the  securing  of 
those  relations  among  men  which  the  spirit  of  the  religion  requires. 
How  conceptions  of  good  and  bad  in  social  a&irs  are  thus  warped, 
iJie  pending  controversy  about  the  Athanasian  creed  shows  us.  Here 
we  have  theologians  who  believe  that  our  national  wel&re  will  be 
endangered,  if  there  is  not  in  all  churches  an  enforced  repetition  of 
die  dt^rmas  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost,  are  each  of  them 
Almighty ;  that  yet  there  are  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Almighty  ; 
that  one  of  the  Almighties  suffered  on  the  cross  and  descended 
into  hell  to  pacify  another  of  them ;  and  that  whoever  does  not  be- 
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Iteve  this,  "without  douht  Bball  perish  everlastiiig;!;."  They  say  that 
if  the  State  makes  its  priests  threaten  with  eternad  toiments  all  who 
douht  these  doctrines,  thiDgs  will  go  well ;  but  if  those  priests  who,  in 
this  threat,  perceive  the  devil-worship  of  the  savagfl  usurping  the 
name  of  Christianity,  are  allowed  to  pass  it  hy  in  silence,  woe  to 
the  nation  1  Evidently  the  theological  bias  leading  to  such  a  con- 
viction entirely  excludes  Sociology,  considered  as  a  science. 

ITnder  its  special  forms,  as  well  as  under  its  general  form,  the  tbeo- 
logical  bias  brings  errors  into  the  estimates  men  make  of  societies 
and  institutions.  Sectarian  antipathies,  growing  out  of  differences 
of  doctrine,  disable  the  members  of  each  religious  community  from 
fairly  judging  other  religious  communities.  It  is  always  difficult, 
and  often  impossible,  for  the  zealot  to  conceive  that  his  own  religious 
system  and  his  own  zeal  on  its  behalf  may  have  but  a  relative  truth 
and  a  relative  value ;  or  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  relative  truths 
and  relative  values  in  alien  beliefs  and  the  fanaticisms  which  maintain 
them.  Though  the  adherent  of  each  creed  has  continually  thrust  on 
his  attention  the  fact  that  adherents  of  other  creeds  are  no  less  confi- 
dent than  he  is — though  he  can  scarcely  fail  sometimes  to  reflect  that 
these  adherents  of  other  creeds  have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  simply 
accepted  the  dogmas  cuirent  in  the  places  and  fomilies  they  were 
bom  in,  and  that  he  has  done  the  like ;  yet  the  special  theological 
bias  which  his  education  and  surroundings  have  given  him,  makes  it 
almost  beyond  imagination  that  these  other  creeds  may,  some  of 
them,  have  justiScations  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  his  own,  and 
that  the  rest,  along  with  certain  amounts  of  absolute  worth,  may  have 
their  special  fitnesses  to  the  people  holding  them. 

We  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  feeling  with  which  Mr. 
Whalley  or  Mr.  Newdegate  regards  Boman  Catholicism,  must  cause 
extreme  reluctance  to  admit  the  services  which  Roman  Catholicism  ren- 
dered to  European  civilization  in  the  past ;  aqd  must  make  almost 
impossible  a  patient  hearing  of  anyone  who  thinks  that  it  renders 
some  services  now.  Whether  great  benefit  did  not  arise  in  early  times 
from  the  tendency  towards  unification  produced  within  each  congeries 
of  small  societies  by  a  common  creed  authoritatively  imposed? — 
whether  papal  power  supposed  to  be  divinely  deputed,  and  therefore 
tending  to  subordinate  the  political  authorities  during  turbulent 
feudal  ages,  did  not  serve  to  curb  warfare  and  further  civiltscation  ? 
— whether  the  strong  tendency  shown  by  early  Christiamty  to  lapse 
into  separate  local  paganisms,  was  not  beneficially  checked  by  an  eccle- 
siastical system  having  a  single  head  supposed  to  be  in&llihie  ? — 
whether  morals  were  not  improved,  manners  softened,  slavery  amelio- 
rated, and  the  condition  of  women  raised,  by  the  influence  of  the 
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CSiiirch,  notwithstanding  all  its  superstitions  and  bigotries  X — are  ques- 
tions to  whicii  Dr.  Gumming,  or  other  vehement  opponent  of  popery, 
could  not  bring  a  mind  open  to  conviction.  Similarly,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Boman  Catholic  to  see  the  meaning  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  recognize  its  ralue.  To  the  Ultramontane,  holding  that  the 
temporal  welfare  no  less  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  men  depends  on 
snbmiBsion  to  the  Church,  it  is  incredible  that  Church-authority  has 
but  a  transitory  value,  and  that  the  deniak  of  authority  which  have 
come  along  with  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  change  of  senti- 
ment, mai^  steps  from  a  lower  social  vigivie  to  a  higher.  Naturally, 
to  the  sincere  Papist,  schism  is  a  crime,  and  books  that  throw  doubt  on 
the  e8t(U>lished  beliefe  are  accursed.  Nor  need  we  wonder  when  from 
soch  a  one  there  comes  a  saying  like  that  of  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
BO  much  applauded  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  that  "  the  Devil  was 
the  first  Protestant ; "  or  when,  along  with  this,  there  goes  a  vilifica- 
tion of  Protestants  too  repulsive  to  be  repeated.  Clearly,  with  such 
a  theolt^cal  bias,  fostering  such  ideas  respecting  Prot«stant  moraUty, 
there  must  be  extremely-false  estimates  of  Protestant  instituttoos, 
and  of  all  the  institutions  going  along  with  them. 

In  less  striking  ways,  but  still  in  ways  suEBciently  marked,  the 
s;]>ecial  theological  bias  warps  the  Judgments  of  Conformists  and  Non- 
conformists among  ourselves,  A  fair  estimate  of  the  advantages 
which  our  State-Church  has  yielded,  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  zealous  dissenter :  he  sees  only  the  disadvantages.  Whether 
voluntaryism  could  have  done  centuries  ago  all  that  it  can  do  now  1 — 
vhether  a  State-supported  Protestantism  was  not  once  the  best  thing 
practicable  ? — are  questions  which  he  is  unlikely  to  discuss  withotit 
prejudice.  Contrariwise,  the  churchman  is  reluctant  to  believe  that 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  beneficial  only  during  a  certain 
phase  of  progress.  He  knows  that  within  the  Kstablishment  divi- 
sions are  daily  increasing,  while  voluntary  agency  is  daily  doing  a 
lurger  share  of  the  work  originally  undertaken  by  the  State ;  but  he 
does  not  join  this  with  the  fact  that  outside  the  !Elstablishment  tlie 
power  of  Dissent  is  growing :  lie  resists  the  inference  that  these 
changes-  are  parts  of  a  general  change  by  which  the  political  and 
religious  agencies,  that  have  been  differentiating  from  the  begin- 
ning, are  being  separated  and  specialized.  He  is  averse  to  tlie 
conception  that  just  as  Protestantism  at  large  was  a  rebellion 
against  an  Ecclesiasticism  which  dominated  over  Europe,  so  Dissent 
among  ourselves  is  a  rebellion  against  an  Ecclesiasticism  which  domi- 
nates over  England ;  and  that  the  two  are  but  successive  stages  of  the 
same  beneficial  development.  That  is  to  say,  bis  bias  prevents  him 
from  contemplating  the  facta  in  a  way  favourable  to  sdentific  intei^ 
jHeUti«iu  of  thenL 
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Everywhere,  indeed,  the  special  theological  bias  accompanying  a 
upecial  set  of  doctrines,  Inevitably  pre-judgea  many  sociological  ques- 
tions. One  who  holds  a  creed  as  absolutely  true,  and  who  by  implica- 
tion holds  the  multitudinous  other  creeds  to  be  absolutely  false  in  so 
far  as  they  differ  from  hia  own,  cannot  entertain  the  supposition  that 
the  value  of  a  creed  is  relative.  That  a  pairiicnlai'  religious  system  is, 
in  a  general  sense,  a  natural  part  of  the  particulai-  society  in  which  it 
is  found,  is  an  entirely-aHen  conception  ;  and,  indeed,  a  repugnant  one. 
The  dogmatic  theology  which  he  holds  unquestionably  true,  he  thinks 
good  for  all  places  and  all  times.  He  does  not  doubt  that  when  trans- 
planted to  a  horde  of  savf^es,  it  will  be  duly  understood  by  them, 
duly  appreciated  by  them,  and  work  on  them  results  such  aa  those 
he  experiences  from  it  Thus  prepossessed,  he  passes  over  the  proo& 
which  recur  everywhere,  that  a  people  is  no  more  capable  of  suddenly 
receiving  a  higher  form  of  religion  than  it  is  capable  of  suddenly  receiv- 
ing a  higher  form  of  government ;  and  that  inevitably  with  such  reli- 
gion, as  with  such  government,  there  will  go  on  a  degradation  that 
presently  reduces  it  to  one  differing  but  nominally  from  that  which 
previously  existed.  In  other  words,  his  special  theological  bias  blinds 
■him  to  an  important  class  of  sociological  truths. 

The  effects  of  the  theological  bias  need  no  further  elucidation. 
We  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  distortions  of  judgment  caused  by 
the  anti -theological  bias.  Mot  only  the  actions  of  religions  dogmaa; 
but  also  the  reactions  against  them,  are  disturbing  influences  we  have 
to  beware  of.  Let  us  glance  first  at  an  instance  of  that  indigoatioa 
8^;ain8t  the  established  creed,  which  all  display  more  or  less  when 
they  emancipate  themselves  from  it. 

"  A  Nepaul  king.  Bum  Bahadur,  vhoee  beautiful  queen,  finding  that  her 
lovely  face  had  been  disfigured  by  small-pox,  poiaoaed  herself, '  cursed  his 
kingdom,  her  doctors,  and  the  gods  of  IJepaul,  vowing  vengeance  on  alL* 
Having  ordered  the  doctors  to  be  flogged,  aud  the  right  eani  and  nose  of 
each  to  be  cut  ofi', '  he  then  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  gods  of  Nepaul, 
aud  after  abusing  them  in  the  most  griMs  way,  he  accused  them  of  having 
obtained  from  him  twelve  thousand  goats,  some  hundred-weight  of  sweet- 
meats, tvo  thousand  gallous  of  milk,  dx.  tmder  false  pretences.'  ...  He 
then  ordered  all  the  ortillciy,  vnryiug  from  three  to  tnelve-pounders,  to  be 
brought  in  front  of  the  paltice.  .  .  .  All  the  guns  were  then  loaded 
to  the  muzzle,  and  down  he  marched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Nepnul 
deities.  .  .  .  All  the  guns  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  sevraal  deitiea^ 
honouring  the  most  sacred  with  the  heaviest  metal.  When  the  order  to  fire 
was  given,  many  of  the  chiels  and  soldiers  ran  awny  iianic-stricken  and 
others  hesitated  to  obey  the  sacrilegious  order ;  and  nut  uutd  several 
gunners  hod  been  cut  down,  were  the  guns  opened-  Down  came  the  gods 
and  goddesses  from  their  hitherto  sacred  positions ;  and  after  wx  hours' 
lieavy  cannonading  not  a  vestige  of  the  deities  remained."  " 
-    •  Five  Teart'  Rctidence  in  NepatiL    By  C»pt.  Thomas  Smith.    ToL  L  p.  1S8. 
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This,  irhich  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  pieces  of  iconoclasm  011 
record,  exhibits  iD  an  extreme  form  the  reactive  antagonism  usually 
accompanyii^  abandoDment  of  an  old  belief — an  antagomsm  that  is 
high  in  |nt)portion  as  the  previous  subniission  has  been  profound.  By 
stabling  their  horses  in  cathedrals  and  treating  the  sacred  places  and 
symbols  with  intentional  insult,  the  Puritans  displayed  this  feeUng  in 
a  marked  manner  ;  as  i^in  did  the  French  revolutionists  by  pulhng 
down  saciiaties  and  altar-tables,  tearing  mass-hooka  into  cartridge- 
papers,  drinking  brandy  out  of  chalices,  eating  mackerel  off  patenas, 
making  mock  ecclesiastical  processions,  and  holding  drunken  revels  in 
churches.  Though  in  our  day  the  breaking  of  bonds  less  rigid,  effected 
by  struggles  less  violent,  is  followed  by  a  less  excessive  opposition 
and  hatred,  yet  habitually  the  tht-owing-off  of  the  old  form  implies  a 
replacing  of  the  previous  sympathy  by  more  or  leas  of  antipathy :  per- 
version of  judgment  caused  by  the  imtipathy  taking  the  place  of  that 
caused  by  the  sympathy.  What  before  was  reverenced  as  wholly 
true  is  now  scorned  as  wholly  false ;  and  what  was  regarded  as 
invaluable  ia  now  rejected  as  of  no  value  at  all. 

In  some,  this  utate  of  sentiment  and  belief  continues.  In  others,  the 
reaction  is  in  course  of  time  followed  by  a  re-reaction.  To  carry  out 
the  Carlylean  figure,  the  old  clothes  that  had  been  outgrown  and 
were  finally  torn  off  and  thrown  aside  with  contempt,  come  presently 
to  be  looked  back  upon  with  more  calmness  and  with  the  recognition 
that  they  did  good  service  in  their  time — nay,  perhaps  with  the  doubt 
whether  they  were  not  thrown  off  too  soon.  This  re-reaction  may  be 
feeble  or  may  be  strong  ;  but  only  when  it  takes  place  in  due  amount 
is  there  a  possibility  of  balanced  judgments  either  on  religious  ques- 
tions or  on  those  questions  of  Social  Science  into  which  the  religious 
element  enters. 

Here  we  have  to  glance  at  the  sociological  errors  caused  by  the 
anti-theol<^cal  bias  among  those  in  whom  it  doeu  not  become  quali- 
fied. Thinking  only  of  what  is  erroneous  in  the  rejected  creed,  they 
ignore  the  truth  for  which  it  stands ;  contemplating  only  its  mischiefs 
they  overlook  its  benefits ;  and  doing  this,  they  think  that  nothing  bat 
good  would  result  from  its  general  abandonment.  Let  us  observe  the 
tacit  assumptions  made  in  drawing  this  conclusion. 

It  is  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  adequate  guidance  for  conduct 
in  life,  private  and  public,  could  be  had ;  and  that  a  moral  code, 
rationally  elaborated  by  men  as  they  now  are,  would  be  duly  operative 
upon  them.  Neither  of  these  propositions  commends  itself  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  evidence.  We  have  but  to  observe  human 
acti(Hi  as  it  meets  us  at  every  turn,  to  see  that  the  average  intelligence, 
incapable  of  guiding  conduct  even  in  simple  matters,  where  but  a  very. 
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Booderate  reiuih  of  reason  would  suffice,  must  fail  iu  apprehebdin}; 
witii  due  clearaeaa  the  natural  saucttODS  of  eUiical  principles.  The 
unthinkinf^  ineptitude  vitli  which  even  the  routine  of  life  is 
carried  on  by  the  mass  of  men,  shows  clearly  that  they  have  nothing 
like  the  insif^ht  required  for  self-guidance  in  the  absence  of  an 
authoritative  code  of  conduct  Take  a  day's  experience  and  observe 
the  lack  of  thought  indicated  from  hour  to  hour. 

You  rise  in  the  morning,  and,  while  dressing,  take  up  a  phial  con- 
taining a  tonic,  of  which  a  little  has  been  prescribed  for  you ;  but 
after  the  first  few  drops  have  been  counted,  sucoeeding  drops  run 
down  the  side  of  the  phial — all  becaoae  the  hp  is  shaped  without 
r^ard  to  the  requirement.  Yet  millions  of  such  pfaials  are  annually 
made  by  glass-makers,  and  sent  out  by  thousands  of  druggists : 
so  small  being  the  amount  of  sense  brought  to  bear  on  business. 
Kow,  turning  to  the  looking-glass,  you  find  that,  if  not  of  the  best 
maJte,  it  fails  to  preserve  the  attitude  in  which  you  put  it ;  or, 
if  what  is  called  a  "  box  "  looking-glass,  you  see  that  the  mun- 
tenance  of  its  position  is  insured  by  aa  expensive  appliance  that 
would  have  been  superfluous  had  a  little  reason  been  used.  Were 
the  adjustment  such  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  glass  came 
in  the  line  joining  the  points  of  support  (which  would  he  quite 
afl  easy  on  adjustment),  the  glass  would  remain  steady  in  whatever 
attitude  you  gave  it.  Yet  year  afber  year  tens  of  thousands  of  looking- 
glasses  are  made  without  regard  to  so  simple  a  need.  Presently  you 
go  down  to  break&8t,  and  taking  some  Harvey  or  other  sauce  with 
your  fish,  find  the  bottle  has  a  defect  like  that  which  you  found  in  the 
phial:  it  is  sticky  from  the  drops  which  trickle  down,  and  occasioo^Uy 
stain  the  table-cloth.  Here  are  other  groups  of  traders  similarly  so 
economical  of  thought,  that  they  do  nothing  to  rectify  this  obvious 
inconvenience.  Having  breakfasted,  you  take  up  the  paper,  and, 
before  sitting  down,  wish  to  put  some  coal  on  the  fire.  But  the  lump 
you  seize  with  the  tongs  slips  out  of  them,  and  if  large,  you  make 
several  attempts  before  you  succeed  in  lifting  it — all  b»Muse  the 
ends  of  the  tongs  are  smooth.  Makers  and  vendors  of  fire-irons 
go  on,  generation  after  generation,  without  meeting  this  evil  by 
simply  giving  to  these  smooth  ends  some  projecting  points,  or 
even  roughening  them  by  a  few  burrs  with  a  chisel.  Having  at 
length  grasped  the  lump  and  put  it  on  the  fire,  you  begin  to  read  ; 
but  before  you  have  got  through  the  first  column,  you  are  reminded, 
by  the  changes  of  position  which  your  sensations  prompt,  that  men 
srill  fail  to  make  easy-oburs.  And  yet  the  guiding  principle  is 
stmple  enough.  Just  that  advantage  secured  by  using  a  soft  eeafr  io 
jdace  of  a  hard  one — the  advantage,  namely,  of  spreading  over  a 
larger  area  the  pressure  of  the  weight  to  be  borne,  and  so  making 
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the  preesure  lees  inteikse  at  any  one  point — is  an  advantage  to  be 
mngfat  in  the  fcyrtn,  of  the  chair.  Ease  is  to  be  gained  by  making 
the  ebapes  and  relative  inclinations  of  seat  and  back,  such  as  will 
evenly  dietribute  the  weight  of  the  tnink  and  limbs  over  the  widest- 
possible  supporting  surface,  and  with  the  least  straining  of  the  parts 
out  of  their  natural  attitudea  And  yet  only  now,  after  these 
tliousands  of  years  of  civilization,  are  there  being  reached  (and  that 
not  rationally  but  empirically)  approximations  to  the  structure 
required. 

Such  are  the  experiences  of  the  first  hour ;  and  so  they  continue 
all  the  day  through.  If  you  watch  and  criticize,  you  may  see  that  the 
immense  majority  bring  to  bear,  even  on  those  actions  which  it  is  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  carry  on  effectually,  an  extremely-small 
amount  of  &culty.  Get  a  workman  to  do  something  for  you  that  is 
partly  new,  and  not  the  clearest  expt^oations  and  sketches  will  prevent 
him  &om  blundering;  and  to  any  expression  of  surprise,  he  will  reply 
that  he  was  not  brought  up  to  such  work  -.  scarcely  ever  betraying 
the  slightest  shame  in  confessing  that  he  cannot  do  a  thing  he  was 
not  taught  to  do.  Similarly  throughout  the  higher  grades  of  activity. 
Bemember  how  generally  improvements  in  manufactures  come  from 
outsiders,  and  you  are  at  once  shown  with  what  mere  unintelligent 
routine  manufactures  are  commonly  carried  on.  Examine  into  the 
mans^ment  of  mercantile  concerns,  and  you  pei'ceive  that  those 
engaged  in  them  mostly  do  nothing  more  than  move  in  the  ruts  that 
have  gradually  been  made  for  them  by  the  process  of  trial  and  error 
during  a  long  succession  of  generations.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems 
as  though  most  men  made  it  their  aim  to  get  through  life  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  thought. 

How,  then,  can  there  be  looked  for  such  power  of  self-guidance  as, 
in  the  absence  of  inherited  authoritative  rules,  would  require  them  to 
understand  why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  these  modes  of  action  are 
injurious  and  those  modes  beneiicial — would  require  them  to  pass 
t>eyond  proximate  results,  and  see  clearly  the  involved  remote  results 
as  worked  out  on  self,  on  others,  and  on  society  ? 

The  incapacity  need  not,  indeed,  be  inferred  ;  it  may  be  seen,  if 
we  do  bat  take  an  action  concerning  which  the  sanctified  code  is 
silent.  Listen  to  a  conversation  about  gambling;  and,  where  reproba- 
tion in  expressed,  note  the  grounds  of  the  reprobation.  That  it  tends 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  gambler;  that  it  risks  the  welfare  of  family 
and  friends ;  that  it  alienates  from  business,  and  leads  into  bad  com- 
pany— these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  reasons  given  for  condemning 
the  practice.  Rarely  is  there  any  recc^ition  of  the  fundamental 
resaon.  Barely  is  gambling  condemned  because  it  is  a  kind  of  action 
by  which  pleasure  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  another.     The 
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normal  obtainmcnt  of  gratificatioii,  or  of  the  money  which  purchases 
gratification,  implies,  firstly,  that  there  haa  been  put  forth  equivalent 
effort  of  a  kind  which,  in  some  way,  furthers  the  general  good ;  and 
implies,  secondly,  that  those  from  whom  the  money  is  received,  get, 
directly  or  indirectly,  equivalent  satisfactions.  But  in  gambling  the 
opposite  happens.  Benefit  received  does  not  imply  effort  put  forth  ; 
and  the  happiness  of  the  winner  involves  the  misery  of  the  loser. 
This  kind  of  action  is  therefore  essentially  anti-social — sears  the 
sympathies,  cultivates  a  hard  egoism,  and  so  produces  a  general 
deterioration  of  character  and  conduct. 

Clearly,  then,  a  visionary  hope  misleads  those  who  think  that  in  an 
imagined  age  of  reason,  which  might  forthwith  replace  an  ^e  of 
beliefs  hut  partly  rational,  conduct  would  be  correctly  guided  hy 
a  code  directly  based  on  considerations  of  utility.  A  utilitaiian 
system  of  ethics  cannot  at  present  he  correctly  thought  out  even 
by  the  select  few,  and  is  quite  beyond  the  mental  reach  of  the 
many.  The  value  of  the  inherited  and  theologically-enforced  code 
is  that  it  formulates,  with  some  approach  to  correctness,  the  accu- 
mulated results  of  past  human  experience.  It  has  not  arisen  ration- 
ally but  empirically.  During  all  past  times  mankind  have  eventually 
gone  right  after  trying  all  possible  ways  of  going  wrong.  The  wrong- 
goings  have  been  habitually  checked  by  disaster,  and  pain,  and  death ; 
and  the  right-goings  have  been  continued  because  not  thus  checked. 
There  has  been  a  growth  of  belief  correeponding  to  these  good  and 
evil  results.  Hence  the  code  of  conduct,  embodying  discoveries  slowly 
and  almost  unconsciously  made  through  a  long  series  of  generations, 
has  transcendent  authority  on  its  side. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Were  it  possible  forthwith  to  replace  a  tradition- 
ally-establisbed  and  supematurally-warranted  system  of  rules  by  a 
system  of  rules  rationally  elaborated,  no  such  rationally-elaborated 
system  of  rules  would  be  adequately  operative.  To  think  that  it 
would,  imphes  the  thought  that  men's  beliefs  and  actions  are 
throughout  determined  by  intellect ;  whereas  they  are  in  much  laiger 
degrees  determineil  by  feeling. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  formal  assent  men  give  to  a 
proposition  they  cannot  gainsay,  and  the  e£Scient  belief  which  pro- 
duces active  conformity  to  it.  Often  the  most  conclusive  argument 
fails  to  produce  a  conviction  capable  of  swaying  conduct ;  and  often 
mere  assertion,  with  great  emphasis  and  signs  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  utterer,  will  produce  efficient  conviction  where  there  is  no 
evidence,  and  even  in  spite  of  adverse  evidence.  Especially  is  this  so 
among  those  of  little  culture.  Not  only  may  we  see  that  strength  of 
affirmation  and  an  authoritative  manner  create  faith  in  them :  but  we 
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may  see  that  their  faiih  aometimes  actually  decreases  if  explanatioa 
is  given.  The  natural  langua^  of  belief  in  another  is  that  which 
generates  their  belief — not  the  logically-conclusive  evidenca  Tbc 
dependeDcies  of  this  they  cannot  clearly  follow ;  and  in  trying  to 
follow,  they  so  far  lose  themselves  that  premisses  and  conclusion, 
sot  perceived  to  stand  in  Decessary  relation,  are  rendered  less 
coherent  than  by  putting  them  in  juxtaposition  and  strengthening 
their  connexion  by  a  wave  of  the  emotion  which  emphatic  affirma- 
ticn  raises. 

Nay,  it  is  even  true  that  the  most  cultivated  intelligences,  capable 
of  critidzing  evidence  and  valuing  arguments  to  a  nicety,  are  not 
thereby  made  rational  to  the  extent  that  they  are  guided  by  intellect 
apart  from  emotion.  Continually  men  of  the  widest  knowledge  deli- 
b^ately  do  things  they  know  to  be  injurious ;  suffer  the  evils  that 
tntogression  brings ;  are  deterred  awhile  by  the  vivid  remembrance 
of  them  ;  and,  when  the  remembrance  has  become  faint,  transgress 
again.  Often  the  emotional  constdousness  over-rides  the  intellectual 
consciousness  absolutely,  as  hypochondriacal  patients  show  us.  A 
sufferer  &om  depressed  spirits  may  have  the  testimony  of  his 
j^yEtcians,  verified  by  numerous  past  experiences  of  his  own, 
showing  that  his  gloomy  anticipations  are  illusions  caused  by  his 
bodily  state ;  uid  yet  the  conclusive  proofs  that  they  are  irrational 
do  not  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  them :  he  continues  to  feel  sure 
that  disasters  are  coming  on  him. 

All  which,  and  many  kindred  facts,  make  it  certain  that  the 
operativeness  of  a  moral  code  depends  much  more  upon  the 
emotions  called  forth  by  its  injunctions,  tban  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  utiUty  of  obeying  such  injunctions.  The  feelings  excited 
dming  early  life  towards  moral  principles,  by  witnessing  the  social 
sanction  and  the  religious  sanction  they  possess,  influence  conduct 
far  more  than  the  perception  that  conformity  to  such  principles 
conduces  to  welfare.  And  in  the  absence  of  the  feelings  which 
manifestations  of  these  sanctions  arouse,  the  utilitarian  belief  alone 
■vonld  be  inadequate  to  produce  conformity. 

It  is  true  that  the  sentiments  in  the  higher  races,  and  especially  in 
soperior  members  of  the  higher  races,  are  now  in  considerable  degrees 
adjusted  to  these  principles :  the  sympathies  that  have  become 
organic  in  the  most  developed  men,  produce  some  spontaneous 
conformity  to  altruistic  precepta  Even  to  such,  however,  the  social 
sanction,  which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  religious  sanction,  is 
important  as  strengthening  the  influence  of  such  precepts.  And  to 
those  endowed  with  less  of  moral  sentiment,  these  sanctions  are  still 
more  important  aids  to  guidance. 

Thus  the  anti-theolo^cal  bias  leads  to  serious  error,  both  when  it 
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ignores  the  esseDtial  share  hitherto  taken  by  religiouB  systems  in 
(pving  force  to  certain  principles  of  action,  in  part  absolutely  good 
and  in  part  good  relatively  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  again  when 
it  prompts  the  notion  that  now,  these  principles  might  be  so  established 
on  rational  bases  as  to  rule  men  effectually  through  their  enlightened 
intellects.* 

These  errors,  however,  which  the  anti-theological  bias  produces,  are 
superficial  compared  with  the  error  that  remains.  The  antagonism  to 
superstitious  beliefs  habitually  leads  to  entire  rejection  of  them. 
They  are  thrown  aside  with  the  asanmption  that  along  with  so  much 
that  is  wrong  there  is  nothing  right.  Whereas  the  truth,  recognizable 
only  after  antagonism  has  spent  itself,  is  that  the  wrong  beliefe 
rejected  are  superficial,  and  that  a  right  belief  hidden  by  them 
remcuns  when  they  have  been  rejected.  Thoae  who  defend,  equally 
with  those  who  aisail,  religious  creeds,  suppose  that  everything  turns 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  particular  dogmas  at  issue ;  whereas  the 
dogmas  are  but  temporary  forms  of  that  which  is  permanent 

The  process  of  Evolution  which  has  progressively  modified  and 
advanced  men's  conceptions  of  the  Universe,  will  continue  to  modify 
and  advance  them  during  the  future.  The  ideas  of  Cause  and  Origin, 
which  have  been  gradually  changing,  will  change  still  further.  But 
no  changes  in  tliem,  even  when  pushed  to  the  extreme,  will  expel  them 
from  consciousness;  and  there  can  therefore  never  be  an  extinction  of 
the  correlative  sentiments.  No  moi'e  in  this  than  in  other  things  will 
Evolution  alter  its  general  direction  :  it  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines  as  hitherto.  And  if  we  wish  to  see  whither  it  tends,  we  have  but 
to  observe  how  there  has  been  thus  far  a  decreasing  concreteness  of  the 
consciousness  to  which  the  religious  sentiment  is  related,  to  infer  that 
hereafter  this  concreteness  will  further  diminish :  leaving  behind  a 
substance  of  consciousness  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  form,  but 
which  is  none  the  less  persistent  and  powerful. 

Without  seeming  so,  the  development  of  religious  sentiment  has 
been  continuous  from  the  beginning ;  and  its  nature  when  a  germ 
was  the  same  as  is  its  nature  when  fully  developed.  The  savage  first 
shows  it  in  the  feeling  excited  by  some  display  of  power  in  another 
exceeding  his  own  power — some  skill,  some  sagacity,  in  his  chief 
leading  to  a  result  he  does  not  understand — something  which  has  the 
element  of  mystery  and  arouses  his  wonder.  To  his  unspeculative 
intellect  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thii^ 
around.     The  regular  sequences,  the  constant  relations,  do  not  present 

*  To  pnrent  a  probable  miscoiiBtniotioii,  It  Boenu  proper  to  state  th&t  thia  ch&pter, 
inolndii^  the  abore  pMMges,  and  the  poauge*  whiob  follow,  fn  theii  prewnt  ahapea, 
wM  in  ^iM  when  the  laat  tiiimber  of  Tbe  Oonteupoeaby  wh  poUUied. 
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themselves  to  hitn  as  problems  needing  iDteipretation.  Only  aoom- 
alies  in  that  course  of  causation  which  be  knows  most  intimately, 
namely,  human  will  and  power,  excite  his  BUTpriee  and  raise  questions. 
And  only  when  experiences  of  other  classes  of  phenomena  become 
multiplied  enough  for  generalization,  does  the  occurrence  of  anomalies 
among  these  also,  aronse  the  same  idea  of  mystery  and  the  same 
sentiment  of  wonder :  hence  one  kind  of  fetichism.  Passing  over  all 
intertDediate  stages,  the  truth  to  be  noted  is,  that  as  fast  as  explana- 
tion of  the  anomaliea  dissipates  the  wonder  they  excited,  there  grows 
tip  a  wonder  at  the  uniformities — there  arises  the  question  how  come 
they  to  be , uniformities  1  Ab  fast  as  Science  transfers  more  and  more 
things  from  the  category  of  irregularities  to  the  categi»y  of  regulari- 
ties, the  mystery  that  once  attached  to  the  superstitious  explanations 
of  them  becomes  a  mystery  that  attaches  to  the  scientific  explana- 
nations  of  them  :  there  is  a  merging  of  many  special  mysteries  in 
one  general  mystery.  The  astronomer,  having  shown  that  the  motions 
of  the  Solar  System  imply  a  uniform  and  invariably-acting  force  he 
calls  gravitation,  finds  himself  absolutely  incapable  of  conceiving  the 
force.  Though  he  helps  himself  to  think  of  the  Sun's  action  on  the 
£aTth  by  assuming  an  intervening  medium,  and  finds  he  must  do 
this  if  he  thinks  about  it  at  all ;  yet  the  mystery  reappears  when  he 
asks  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  medium.  Though  compelled  to 
use  units  of  ether  as  symbols,  he  sees  that  they  can  be  but  symbols. 
Similarly  with  the  i^ysicist  and  the  chemist.  Though  the  hypothesis 
of  atoms  and  molecules  enables  them  to  work  out  multitudinous 
interpretations  that  are  verified  by  experiment,  yet  the  ultimate 
unit  of  matter  admits  of  no  consistent  conception.  Instead  of  the 
particular  mysteries  presented  by  those  actions  of  matter  they  have 
explained,  there  rises  into  prominence  the  mystery  which  matter 
universally  presents,  and  which  proves  to  be  absolute.  So  that 
beginning  with  the  germinal  idea  of  mystery  which  the  savage  gets 
from  a  display  of  power  in  another  transcending  his  own,  and  the 
germinal  sentiment  of  awe  accompanying  it,  the  progress  is  towards 
an  ultimate  recognition  of  a  mystery  behind  every  act  and  appear- 
ance, and  a  transfer  of  the  awe  from  something  special  and  occasional 
to  something  universal  and  unceasing. 

No  one  need  expect,  then,  that  the  religious  consciousness  will 
die  away  or  will  change  the  lines  of  its  evolution.  Its  specialities  of 
fonn,  once  strongly  marked  and  becoming  less  distinct  during  past 
mental  prepress,  will  continue  to  fade ;  but  the  substance  of  the 
consciousness  will  persist  That  the  object-matter  can  be  replaced  by 
another  object-matter,  as  supposed  by  those  who  think  the  "Religion  of 
Humanity"  will  be  the  religion  of  the  future,  ia  a  belief  countenanced 
neither  by  induction  nor  by  deduction.  However  dominant  may  become 
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the  moral  sentiment  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Humanity,  it  can  never 
exclude  the  sentiment,  alone  properly  called  religious,  awakened  by  that 
which  is  behind  Humanity  and  behind  all  other  things.  The  child  by 
wrapping  its  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  may  for  a  moment  get  rid  of  the 
distinct  consciousness  of  surrounding  darkness ;  but  the  consciousness, 
thbugh  rendered  less  vivid,  survives,  and  imaginatioa  persists  in 
occupying  itself  with  that  which  lies  beyond  perception.  No  such 
thing  as  a  "Keligion  of  Humanity"  can  ever  do  more  than  temporarily 
shut  out  the  thought  of  a  Power  of  which  Humanity  is  but  a  small  and 
fi^tive  product— rwhich  was  in  course  of  ever-changing  manifestation 
before  Humanity  was,  and  will  continue  through  other  manifestations 
when  Humanity  has  ceased  to  ba 

To  recognitions  of  this  order  the  anti- theological  bias  is  a 
hindrance.  Ignoring  the  truth  for  which  religions  stand,  it  under- 
values religious  iontitutions  in  the  past,  thinks  they  are  needless  in 
the  present,  and  expects  they  will  leave  no  representatives  in  the 
future.     Hence  many  errors  in  sociological  reasonings. 

To  the  various  other  forms  of  bias,  then,  against  which  we  must 
gu^  in  studying  the  Social  Science,  has  to  be  added  the  bias, 
perhaps  as  powerful  and  perverting  as  any,  which  religions  beliefs 
and  sentiments  produce.  This,  both  genei-ally  under  the  form  of 
theological  bigotry,  and  specially  under  the  form  of  sectarian  bigotry, 
affects  the  judgments  about  public  afTairs ;  and  reaction  i^ainst  it 
gives  the  judgments  an  opposite  warp. 

The  theological  bias  under  its  general  form,  tending  to  maintain 
a  dominance  of  the  subordination-element  of  religion  over  its  ethical 
element — tending,  therefore,  to  measure  actions  by  their  formal 
coDgruity  with  a  creed  rather  than  by  their  intrinsic  congruity  with 
human  welfare,  is  unfavourable  to  that  estimation  of  worth  in  social 
arrangements  which  is  made  by  tracing  out  results.  And  while  the. 
general  theological  bias  brings  into  Sociology  an  cement  of  distor- 
lion,  by  using  a  kind  of  measure  foreign  to  the  science  properly  so 
called ;  the  special  theological  bias  brings  in  further  distortions,  arising 
from  special  measures  of  this  kind  which  it  uses.  Institutions,  old 
and  new,  home  and  foreign,  are  considei'ed  as  congnious  or  incon- 
gruous with  a  particular  set  of  dogmas,  and  liked  or  disliked  accord- 
ingly :  the  obvious  result  being  that,  since  the  sets  of  dogmas  difTer 
in  tdl  times  and  places,  the  sociological  judgments  affected  by  them 
must  inevitably  be  wrong  in  all  cases  but  one,  and  probably  in  all 
cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reactive  bias  distorts  conceptions  of  socio- 
logical phenomena  by  undervaluing  religious  systems.  It  generates 
an  unwillingness  to  see  that  a  religious  system  is  a  normal  and 
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essential  factor  in  every  evolving  society  ;  that  the  Bpecialities  of  it 
have  certain  fitnesses  to  the  social  conditions ;  and  that  while  \U 
forms  are  temporary  its  substance  is  permanent.  In  so  far  as  the 
antt-theological  bias  causes  an  ignoring  of  these  truths,  or  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  them,  it  causes  misinterpretations. 

To  maintain  the  required  equilibrium  amid  the  conflicting  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  which  contemplation  of  religious  beliefs  inevit- 
ably generate,  is  difficult  In  presence  of  the  theological  thaw 
going  on  so  fast  on  all  sides,  there  is  on  the  part  of  many  a  fear,  and 
on  the  part  of  some  a  hope,  that  nothing  will  remain.  But  tlio 
hopes  and  the  fears  are  alike  groundless ;  and  must  be  dissipated 
before  balanced  judgments  in  Social  Science  can  be  formed.  Like 
the  transformations  that  have  succeeded  one  another  hitlierto,  the 
transformation  now  in  progress  is  but  an  advance  from  a  lower  form, 
no  longer  fit,  to  a  higher  and  fitter  form;  and  neither  will  this 
transformation,  nor  kindred  transformations  to  come  hereafter,  destroy 
that  which  is  transformed  any  more  than  past  transformations  have 
destroyed  it. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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THE  TURF :  ITS  FRAUDS  AND  CHICANERIES. 


BY  the  deaths  of  Lord  Zetland,  the  Grand  Master  Masco  of  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Topham,  the  well-known  bandicapper,  the  turf 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  two  of  its  representative  men.  Lord 
Zetland  was  a  nobleman  whose  colours  were  popular  on  every  race- 
course. His  animals,  so  far  as  he  could  control  them,  ran  straight 
to  the  winning-post,  and  his  doings  in  connexion  with  horse-racing 
were  as  straightforward  and  honourable  as  all  the  actions  of  an 
English  nobleman  ought  to  be.  In  that  sense  his  Lordship  was  a 
representative  man.  He  ran  his  horses  for  sport  and  not  for  money; 
that  is,  not  for  more  money  than  was  represented  by  the  value  of 
the  stakes  for  which  his  horses  contended.  He  gained  "  the  blue 
riband  of  the  turf  "  by  means  of  an  animal  called  Voltigeu/r,  which 
won  the  Derby  in  1860,  and  also  carried  off  the  St.  Leger  of  the 
same  year.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  from  what  has  been  written 
about  Lord  Zetland  since  his  death,  that  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  turf  quite  scathless,  and  that,  whether 
his  horses  lost  or  won,  whether  they  started  or  stayed  at  home,  the 
breath  of  slander  was  never  breathed  upon  their  owner.  So  carefully 
did  his  Lordship  keep  aloof  from  the  "  business"  of  the  turf  that, 
it  is  sud,  he  never  knew  in  its  grosser  aspects  that  taint  with  which 
the  sport  of  horse-racmg  is  more  or  less  associated.  It  would  he 
well  if  as  good  a  character  could  be  given  of  other  Lords,  whose  turf 
career  has  been  as  a  gangrene  to  their  order. 
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If  tiie  Lord  of  Aske  was  ignoniiit  of  the  "  boBinesa  "  of  the  torf, 
it  was  the  sole  bnsmeas  of  Mr.  Topbam  to  ksow  it  The  duty'  of  a 
clerk  of  the  course,  especially  when  added  to  that  of  a  handicapper, 
leads  the  ineoDibent  of  these  offices  into  a  very  cloeo  alliance  with 
ev^  person  ooniteotad,  however  remotely,  -with  the  sport  of  horse- 
raoDg ;  indeed,  the  handicapper  is  the  mainspriDg  or  motive^vii^ 
power  of  the  whole  tnrf  machineiy.  Although  there  are  stories  told- 
of  haadicappere  which  are  the  rorerse  of  complimentary,  we  have  na 
intention  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  or  to  attack  individuals.  It  is  the 
system  which  we  war  agtdiist,  and  it  can  be  best  portn^ed  and  moat 
Buocessftilly  attacked  by  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  working  of  the 
maohineiy  by  which  the  race-horse  is  set  in  motion  and  kept  miming ' 
from  year  to  year.  That  maebineTy  is  more  varied,  extensive,  and 
ctnnplicated,  than  the  uninitiated  can  be  aware  of.  First  comes  tht: 
horse  and  its  owner  ;  then  we  have  the  jockey  and  his  valet,  the 
trainer  and  his  staff,  the  tout,  the  stable  commissioner  and  his  aicUt, 
the  haadie^ifpeT,  the  tieik.  of  the  course,  the  clerk  of  the  scales,  the 
starter,  the  jodge,  the  betting  men,  and  lastly— the  public. 

There  are  two  classes  of  races  with  which  the  public  are  &miliar, 
one  is  the  handicap,  the  other  is  the  we%ht-for-age  race ;  to  the  first 
cat^;ory  belong  snch  contests  as  the  "  City  and  Suburban  Handicap," 
the  "  Cesarewltcb,"  and  the  "Cambridgeshire;"  in  the  second  category, 
we  have  the  "  Derby,"  the  "  St.  Leger,"  the  "  Two  Thousand  Guineas," 
the  "One  Thousand  Guineas,"  and  the  "  Oaks," — ^the  two  latter  con- 
teats  being  restricted  entirely  to  fiUies,  whilst  horses  of  both  sexes 
may  compete  in  the  others.  In  weigbt-for-age  races  there  is  not  so 
madi  room  for  deception  and  the  "  working  of  the  oracle  "  as  there  is 
in  handicaps.  The  horses  in  weight-for-age  contests  all  cany  an  equal 
weight,  and  run,  therefore,  on  the  same  terma  The  honour  of  winni):^ 
a  Derby  or  a  St.  Leger  (not  to  speak  of  the  great'value  of  the  stakes) 
is  esteemed  so  great  that  almost  .ev^  horse  which  starts  may  be 
assumed  to  be  trying  or  to  be  aiding  ano^er  one  that  is  trying.  Very 
little  deception  can,  as  a  general  rule,  be  practised  in  a  Derby  or 
other  w^ht-for-age  race,  because  the  "  form  "  of  the  horses  on  their 
previous  public  running  is  usnally  a  good  guide  to  their  merits,  and, 
as  many  of  them  have  run  as  two-year-olds,  what  they  have  doQe  ia 
known  and  what  they  can  do  is  not  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  not 
nncommoo,  of  course  to  find  a  "  dark  "  horse,  that  is  an  animal  which 
has  never  run  before,  trying  with  all  its  might  to  win  the  bloe  riband 
of  the  turf,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  Derl^  is  oftenest  won  by 
horses  of  Jmown  public  form.  It  will  scarcely  pay  an  honest  stisjght- 
forward  owner  to  keep  a  horse  in  his  stifle  for  two  years  on  the 
chance  of  its  winning  a  Derby,  when,  as  a  two-year-old,  it  might 
possibly  win  sereial  valuable  stakes,  and  thus  help  to  recoup  the 
C  2 
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owner  at  an  early  date  for  what  it  cost  him  to  purchase  and  keep 
it.     HoTRes   must  be  notified  for  entry  in  the  Derby  Stakes  and 
the  other  weigtit-for-i^  races  already  mentioned,  when  they  are 
yearliDgB,  and  aC  only  about  a  score  of  horses  out  of  the  250  that 
may  be  entered  in  any  given  year  go  to  the  starting-post  for  the   ' 
Derby,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  expended  to  ho  - 
purpose— except  indeed  the  augmentation  of  the  stakes  to  be  run  for. 
In  foot,  the  Derby  is  simply  a  lottery,  to  which  some  two  hundred 
gentlemen  contribute  a  given  sum  for  each  horse  they  enter,  and  one 
man  on  the  day  of  the. race  takes  nearly  the  whole  amount,  the    ' 
allowance  for  the  second  borse  being  only  £300 !     k.  gentleman,  or 
professional  turf  man,  may  enter  seven  or  eight  horses  to  contend  for 
the  Derby  Stakes,  or  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  loDg  before  the  day  find 
out  that  not  one  of  his  animals  is  worth  sending  to  Ej^om  or  Don- 
caster. 

When  a  man  possesses  a  Derby  favourite  he  has  a  sorrowful  time 
of  it ;  for  the  race-horse  being  a  most  delicate  animal,  excessive  care 
is  required  is  it«  management  Besides,  if  the  horse  has  been  beavily 
backed, — and  there  are  few  Derby  favourites  which  have  not  been 
heavily  backed, — so  that  the  bookmakers  stand  to  lose  large  sums  ' 
of  money  by  its  winning,  the  owner  and  trainer  are  in  constant 
fear  of  the  horse  being  "  got  at,"  or  of  some  stable  boy  being  bribed 
to  "  nobble  it,"  or  to  render  it,  by  some  foul  means  or  other,  incap- 
able (£  winning  the  race.  In  speaking  of  the  late  Lord  Zetland,  we 
said  that  his  horses,  so  far  as  he  could  control  tkvm,  ran  straight 
enough,  for  in  no  walk  of  life  is  it  more  ceiiAin  that  a  man  has  his 
price  than  in  the  business  of  the  turf.  We  dare  say  Lord  Zetland 
had  veiy  honest  people  about  him,  and  we  know  many  traiaers 
of , horses  are  sterling  men,  who  cannot  be  tempted  from  the  path 
of  duty,  but  we  know  equally  well  that  there  have  been  trainers 
of  whom  their  employers  lived  in  constant  terror.  The  owner  of  a 
first  favourite  for  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger  knows  not  the  moment  at 
which  he  may  recede  in  the  betting,  or  become  afflicted  with  some 
trouble  that  will  frustrate  the  cherished  hopes  of  years.  He  is  aJmd 
to  trust  his  trainer,  although  he  may  have  told  him  that  his  bank 
account  will  be  swollen  by  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds  the 
moment  the  horse  which  he  trains  passes  the  winning-post  But 
what  is  an  owner's  two  thousand  when  placed  against  a  bookmaker's 
five  thousand  X  and  what  signifies  such  a  trifle  as  five  thoustmd 
pounds  to  a  man  who  stands  to  pay  away  ten  times  that  sum  if  the 
horse  wins  the  race,  and  to  bag  fifty  thousand  should  it  lose  1  "  Un- 
easy," it  is  said,  "  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  but  still  more 
uneasily  lies  the  head  of  him  who  owns  a  favourite  for  the  Derby. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  honour  of  winning  a  Derby  being 
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sufficient  for  many  men  wbo  are  on  the  turf  must  be  token  cum 
grano  ealis,  for  as  usual  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  a  Derby  favourite  (we  shall  call  it  the 
Marguia)  was  struck  out  of  the  race,  just  a  day  or  two  before  it 
was  run,  but  the  subsequent  performances  of  the  horse  on  the  race- 
grounds  of  Chantilly  and  Ascot  proved  that  it  could  not  have  lost 
the  Epsom  battle.  Who  can  tell  all  that  was  hid  under  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Marquis  I  Kumour  readily  enough  ascribed  a  reason, 
by  circulating  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  noble  owner  of  the 
horse  was  so  heavily  indebted  to  certain  leading  bookmakers,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  put  pressure  enough  on  him  to  obtain — so  goes 
the  phrase — "  the  key  of  the  stable,"  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  the  horse  ;  and  that  these  bookmakers  acted 
accordiug  to  their  own  interests :  they  first  "  milked "  him,  that 
is,  obtained  money  by  his  not  running,  and  then  "  scratched  '*  him, 
that  is,  struck  him  out  of  the  race,  and  so  made  what  is  known  on 
the  turf  as  "  a  pot  of  money."  The  man  who  owned  that  horse 
knew  the  "  business  "  of  the  turf  very  well :  we  need  not  name  him 
now  that  he  is  dead ;  ten  years  ago  his  doings  on  the  race-course 
were  the  talk  of  the  town. 

We  could  give  illustrations  of  other  modes  of  turf  chicanery.  It 
is  known,  for  instance,  that  a  horse  entered  for  both  the  Two  Thou- 
sand and  Derby  has  been  "  pulled,"  or  not  allowed  to  win  the  first 
race,  in  order,  not  to  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  the  latter, 
but,  being  a  favourite  for  both  races,  that  be  might  by  losing  the  first 
race  figui-e  at  longer  odds  in  the  betting  for  the  second  one,  and 
therefore  make  it  enormously  profitable  to  run  him  for  the  Derby. 
A  horse  that  wins  the  Two  Thousand  is  certain  to  be  quoted  imme- 
diately thereafter  at  2  or  3  to  1  for  the  greater  event,  assuming  that 
he  has  been  entered  for  both  races,  which  does  not  always  happen ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  a  horse  that  runs  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
and  appears  quite  incapable  of  winning  that  race,  it  is  assumed  that 
be  can  have  no  chance  of  carrying  off  the  blue  riband  of  the  turf, 
and  BO  he  recedes  at  once  to  a  long  price  in  the  betting — ^perhaps 
to  the  outside  odds  of  1000  to  15,  and  at  that  figure  such  an  amount 
of  money  may  be  invested  as  ms^es  it  worth  the  while  of  all  con- 
cerned to  strain  every  nerve  to  render  the  Derby  a  certainty  for  him. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  an  opposite  mode.  Of  late  years  horses 
have  been  known  to  run  for,  and  win,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
who,  although  entered  for  the  Derby,  had  not  a  chance  of  win- 
ning that  race ;  but  the  general  pubUc,  being  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  kept  backing  the  horse  as  if  the  race  were  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty for  tiiat  one  animal :  the  amount  of  money  expended  being 
almost  fabulotis.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  procedure  was 
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pre-Arranged,  the  owner  lutTing  an  interest  in  the  money  that  was 
obtained — or,  to  put  the  thing  more  plainly,  he  shared  in  the 
robbery  of  which  the  unfortunate  votaries  of  the  turf  were  made 
the  victims.  It  is  a  turf  maxim  that  no  man  can  make  a  cer- 
tain^ of  his  horse  winning  a  race,  but  he  can  make  a  certainty 
that  it  shall  lose  one.  On  this  inmioral  aphorism  a  great  deal  of 
the  chicanery  of  the  modem  turf  has  been  founded.  There  are 
many  ways  of  ensuring  that  a.  hone  shall  lose  a  race.  The  owner 
may  instruct  his  jockey  to  **  pull "  him — to  appear  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  win,  but  to  make  certain  of  losing :  or,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  in  case  the  animal  should  overpower  its  rider  and  win 
when  not  wanted  to  do  so,  the  trainer  may  let  him  have  a  pailfal  of 
water  before  being  saddled,  or,  it  may  be,  two  pailsful — "  one,"  as  a 
trainer  once  told  us,  "won't  sometimes  do  the  trick."  That  kind  of 
turf  swindle  is  oftentimes  an  enormous  suocess,  many  thousand  pounds 
being  frequently  netted  by  the  men  who  are  in  "the  swim,"  as  it  is 
called.  One  case  that  we  know  of  enabled  a  confederacy  of  tmf 
swindlers  (we  cannot  call  them  anything  ebe)  to  nett  a  sum  of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  money  that  changes  hands  on  the  occasion  of  a  Derby  sounds 
&bulous  to  those  not  versed  in  the  business  of  the  turC  It  irould 
be  au  easy  matter  to  prove  that  two  millions  sterling  do  not  repre- 
sent all  the  money  that  is  lost  and  won  over  that  popular  race ! 
There  are  men  who  bet  on  the  Derby  two  years  before  it  can  be 
run,  that  is,  at  the  date  of  the  horses  being  entered,  and  when  the 
•nimal  Is  just  a  ^ear  old  and  may  even  be  wiUiout  a  dtstioctive 
name.  One  betting  man  used  to  wager  £40,000  against  any  par- 
ticular horse  that  might  be  iMuned  winning  the  race.  The  odds 
^ven  would  be  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  te  one  pound,  and,  as 
peibaps  not  fewer  than  250  horses  would  be  entered,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  bookmaker  could  bet  against  them  all  be  would  make 
a  certainty  of  winning*  money.  Only  (me  of  the  250  horses  could 
win  the  Derby,  and  whilst  the  layer  of  tha  odds  would  have  to 
pay  £40,000  over  that  particular  animal,  he  would  have  the  money 
betted  on  aU  the  others  to  pay  that  lai^ge  sum  with.  But,  of  course, 
not  one  fourth  of  the  yeailings  which  are  entered  for  any  particular 
Derby  will  be  backed;  besides  the  system  of  backing  yearlings  is 
lulling  into  abeyance.  It  does  not  pay  an  owner  who  has,  perhaps, 
as  many  as  seven  horses  entered  in  that  race  to  risk  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  on  the  chance  of  one  of  the  hit  training  on  to  be 
something  like  a  Derby  winner,  or  by  previous  running  coming  to 
such  u  price  as  admits  of  his  hedging  his  money  to  advantage. 
Horse-llesh  is  liable  to  many  casualties  and  not  one  of  any  gentle- 
.  man's  lot  of  yeariings  may  be  able  to  nm  for  the  Derby.    Of  one 
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lot  of  fire  entered  for  a  particnlar  Derby,  two  died  before  the  day, 
another  became  a  "  roarer,"  the  fourth  was  trained  to  serve  as  a 
lady's  hack,  and  the  fifth  saw  the  Derby  run  for  as  one  of  four 
hoisea  ia  a  carnage  which  had  taken  a  party  of  the  dcmirmonde  to 


Similar  facta  and  arrangements  to  those  we  have  detailed  about 
the  Derby  could  be  cited  about  the  race  for  the  One  Thousand 
Guineas,  and  "  tiie  Oaks,"  which  is  the  ladies'  race  -par  exceUence, 
with  tliis  difference,  however,  that  fillies  are  most  unreliable  at  the 
particolar  season  of  the  year  when  theae  races  fall  to  be  run.  From 
sexual  or  other  causes,  a  mare  sometimes  losee  alt  form,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  relied  on.  September  is  the  mares'  month,  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  mare  to  be  badted  with  more  certuaty  of  winning  the 
St  Leger  than  either  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  or  the  Oaks, 
Formoaa  and  HaTvnah  being  recent  instances  of  the  success  of  the 
sex.  There  was  a  scandal  a  few  years  ago  caused  by  a  mare 
wiiming  the  Oaks  which  about  ten  days  before  had  ignominiously 
been  beaten  for  an  unimportant  race.  As  a  matter  of  course  an 
excellent  price  was  obtained  agunst  the  animal's  chance  of  winning 
such  an  important  race,  seeing  its  failure  of  the  week  before. 

But,  if  we  desire  to  see  the  machinery  of  the  turf  in  active 
operation,  and  particularly  the  chicanery  which  seems  incidental 
to  horse-racing  as  at  present  conducted,  we  must  study  a  popular 
handicap,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  bookmaker  finds  ftill  play, 
and  where  the  backer  of  horses  is  in  his  element,  whilst  the 
oommisEioner  of  a  stable  obtains  ample  scope  for  his  genius  in 
"  managing  "  those  horses  in  which  he  has  a  large  personal  interest, 
and  counteracting  the  plans  of  those  owners  in  whose  horses  he  has 
no  interest  whatever.  In  qnaking  of  a  handicap,  we  mean  one  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  "  managed  "  by  a  clique  ;  a  handicap  for  which, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  horses  nay  start  and  only  two  of  the  number  be 
really  ridden  out  to  win.  The  two  great  autumn  handicaps,  the 
Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  are,  so  far  as  the  apportioning 
of  the  weights  is  concerned,  still  in  the  bands  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Admiral  Rous,  of  course,  may  be  deceived,  and  may  in  consequence 
inadvertently  admit  animals  into  the  Cesarewitch  that  have  been 
"roped" — ^tiiat  is,  run  falsely  for  a  year  or  two  with  a  view  to 
winning  that  great  race, — ^hut  "  not  if  he  knows  it,"  as  horsey  men 
say.  But  the  Admiral  is  not  easily  deceived ;  it  is  not  once  only 
that  the  well-planned  schemes  of  swindling  turfites  have  been  quietly 
sbaogied   Ln  their    birth    by    hb    obUuning   an  inkliog  of   their 


The  kind  of  handicap  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye,  is  one  by  the 
winning  of  vhich  the  owner  of  the  horse  that  wins  and  his  coadiutora 
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may  gain  a.  great  deal  of  money.  li  is  a  handicap  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  was  exceedingly  popular  with  gentlemen,  but  is  now  left 
chiefly  to  the  horses  of  trainers,  commissioners,  and  other  turf  business 
men.  We  shall  call  it  the  "Charing-croBS  Handicap,  and  it  is  a  race  on 
which  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  betting,  although  not  nearly  so  much 
as  there  used  to  be.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  popular  with  gentlemen 
owners,  who  have  of  late  years  become  rather  disgusted  with  the  too 
palpable  "  management "  of  the  race,  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  turf, 
is  "  notorious  for  its  dead  uns,"  that  is,  for  horses  which  run  in  the 
struggle,  but  are  not  allowed  to  win.  A  few  gentlemen  still  continue 
to  enter  a  horse  or  two  in  the  Charing-cross  Cup,  but  take  good  care 
not  to  permit  thent  to  run.  In  the  present  year,  aiter  the  accept- 
auces  were  known,  it  was  seen  that  fifty-eight  horses  had  been  left  in 
the  race,  and  that  these  were  in  the  hands  of  thirty-five  trainers,  four 
of  the  animals  being  trained  privately.  It  is  not  till  after  a  handicap 
is  weeded  out  and  those  contented  with  the  weights  assigned  to 
them  are  known,  that  the  business  of  "  arranging  "  and  "  squaring  " 
is  b^^a 

The  theory  of  a  handicap  is,  that  all  the  horses  are  so  evenly 
weighted  as  to  place  them  on  a  thorough  equality  throughout  the 
race,  and  that,  if  they  were  all  to  start  in  a  line,  nose  to  nose,  so 
would  they  end  at  the  winning  post.  Of  course,  in  practice  no  such 
result  ever  takes  place  ;  the  handicapper  having  been  deceived  by 
ihe  running  of  horses  which  have  been  singled  out  by  one  or  two 
astute  men,  and  expressly  kept  for  the  Charing-cross.  These  horses 
have  been  ridden  falsely  at  all  sorts  of  meetings  till  they  are  at  last 
apportioned  a  weight  which,  as  those  in  the  secret  say,  makes  the  race 
"  a  moral "  for  them ;  it  is  imagined,  in  short,  that  the  hoise  which 
will  be  selected  to  fight  the  battle  cannot  lose.  The  animal  to  be 
chosen  on  the  day  has  gained  such  a  bad  reputation  in  the  mean- 
time by  his  repeated  failures,  that  he  does  not  become  prominent  in 
the  betting,  and  is,  in  consequence,  not  fancied  by  the  public. 
Moreover,  by  way  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  betting  men, 
the  owner  or  commissioner  of  the  stable  has  entered  three  or  four 
animals  to  contest  the  same  prize,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  say  which  one  of  the  lot  will  prove  the  Simon  Pure  on  the 
day,  and,  consequently,  the  winner  (that  is,  the  winner  if  all  goes  well 
with  the  selected  horse)  is  at  a  long  price  in  the  various  betting  lists, 
and  in  the  open  tui'f  market  aA  well.  Many  devices  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  the  money  "on"  quietly  ;  rumours  are  circulated  that 
the  horse  has  broken  down  in  training,  that  there  is  a  better  animal 
in  the  stable,  that  he  has  not  yet  been  tried,  that  he  ran  badly  at 
such  and  such  a  meeting,  that  he  will  be  scratched  before  the  day 
of  the  race,  and  many  sitniUr  canards.    The  consequence  is,  that 
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the  odds  against  the  animal's  chance  of  winning  gradually  increase 
till  they  reach  forty  or  fifty  to  one,  or  perhaps  sixty-six  to  one,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Through  a  confederacy,  all  operating  together,  the  horse 
is  quietly  backed  to  win  a  sum  of,  let  us  say,  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
which,  should  the  horse  win,  will  be  divided  among  the  three  ur  four 
petsoQS  who  are  interested  in  the  animal.  But  besides  the  gains 
which  are  pocketed  through  the  instnimeDtality  of  the  winning 
horse,  a  taige  sum  is  also  netted  by  means  of  commissions  which 
have  been  issued  to  "  lay  "  the  odds  against  the  other  horses  which 
bave  been  entered  in  the  same  interest,  but  which  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  win  the  handicap,  although  they  have  been  carefully  puffed  into 
notice  till  they  came  to  be  favourites  and  figure  at  a  veiy  short  price. 
K  all  goes  well,  and  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  estimating  the 
chances  of  the  horse,  he  wins  the  race  easily,  having  been  let  into 
the  handicap  at  a  ridiculously  light  weight  But  such  a  grand  coup 
is  often  frustrated  because  of  there  being  another  Richmond  in  the 
field.  It  not  unfi-equeutly  happens  that  there  are  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct parties  who  each  fancy  they  can  win  the  Cbaring-cross  Cup. 
This  idea  soon  gets  wind  among  the  Initiated,  and  then  the  genii  who 
manage  such  matters  go  to  work  so  as  to  plan  a  still  bigger  "  rob- 
bery" than  is  implied  when  only  one  party  of  professionals  is 
interested.  Only  one  horse  can  win  a  race,  and  therefore  if  each  of 
three  dividons  &ncy  that  they  have  a  competent  animal,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives,  two  of  the  parties 
will  bave  to  put  up  with  a  severe  disappointment.  By  a  little 
finessing  those  interested  are  brought  t<^ether,  when,  after  com- 
paring notes,  it  is  arranged  that  they  shall  all  go  for  the  best  horse  of 
the  lot,  and  with  a  view  to  find  out  which  is  the  best  one  a  trial  takes 
place.  We  will  assume  that  each  of  the  interested  stables  has  four 
horses  entered  for  the  cup,  and  that  by  means  of  a  home  trial  the  best 
of  each  four  has  been  found  out.  That  is  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish, 
as  each  set  of  four  horses  is  made  to  run  a  race  carrying  the  exact 
weight  at  which  they  have  been  handicapped  in  the  cup.  The  next 
test  is  to  put  these  winners  t(^ether  in  order  to  find  out  which  can 
conquer  the  others.  The  railways  afford  plenty  of  facilities  for  such 
trials,  and,  as  privately  as  possible,  the  horses  are  sent  to  an  appointed 
place,  when  a  trial  is  entered  upon  about  which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take. One  of  the  three  horses  wins  "  in  a  walk,"  as  the  saying  is, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  obtiuned  enables  the  confederacy  to  devise 
such  a  plan  of  action  as  will  ensure  them  a  very  large  haul  of  cash  if 
their  horse  wins  the  race,  and  a  sum  scarcely  less  from  the  "  milking  " 
of  the  other  two.  The  clever  persons  who  manage  these  things  like 
to  have  more  than  one  string  to  their  bow,  and  when  so  many  are 
enUtled  to  share  in  the  "  good  thing,"  it  is  necessary  that  the  gross 
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amount  of  money  out  of  which  the  creduloae  public  are  to  be 
swindled  should  be  of  corresponding  magnitude. 

The  different  tnnBactions  connected  with  the  management  of  such 
a  &}wp  as  we  have  indicated  are  arranged  with  a  tact  and  ability 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  utmost  secrecy  is  observed  in  all  that 
is  done,  so  that  the  public  may  be  induced  to  back  other  hwaes ; 
a  countless  number  of  lies  hare  to  be  disseminated  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  a  false  idea  of  the  trial  will  be  circu- 
lated by  means  of  nnscrupulous  writers  who  can  obtaia  access  to  the 
sporting  papers.  The  Spider,  who  was  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  trial, 
will  be  lauded  to  tbe  skies,  and  pronounced  certain  to  be  in  the  first 
three  at  the  finish  of  the  race.  CttMefieh,  second  in  the  trial,  by 
means  of  machinery  well  known  to  the  initiated,  is  installed  in 
the  betting  arena  as  first  favourite,  and  ultimately  very  short  odds 
and  large  sums  of  money  are  laid  against  him.  The  same  turf 
writers,  who  so  assiduously  help  to  create  a  spurious  &vourite,  write 
with  a  remorseless  pen  against  the  horse  which  is  in  reality  the  best 
of  the  lot — the  one  cm  which  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy  are  indeed 
high.  The  merits  of  Poroapifie  are  systematically  decried,  and  so 
the  ball  goes  rolling  till  the  race  is  run  and  the  money  bagged.  It 
has  more  than  once  happened,  however,  that  all  the  elaborate  and 
well-devised  plans  of  the  most  astute  turf  swindlers  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  good  running  of  some  horse  not  hitherto  thought 
capable  of  winning  a  big  handicap.  So  many  can  play  at  the  same 
game.  The  owner  of  the  winner  being  what,  in  turf  parlance,  is 
called  "  a  small  man,"  was  not  thought  worth  the  trouble  of 
conciliating,  and  so  he  takes  revenge  by  winnii^  the  cup.  What 
is  perhaps  still  worse  for  the  swindlers,  the  trophy  Biay  be  carried  off 
by  some  gentleman,  who,  even  in  the  present  days  of  torf  corrup- 
tion, runs  his  hoiBes  fair  and  square,  and  would  spurn  to  enter 
into  betting  relations  with  the  Billy  Button  bookmakers  of  the 
period.  In  these  swindles  it  is  the  public  who  are  robbed,  and  as  the 
public  vAU  bet,  and  from  being  so  cleverly  hoodwinked  have  an 
nnhappy  knack  of  backing  the  wrong  horse,  the  public  axs  rightly 
served  when  they  lose  their  money.  What  possible  chance  can  the 
public  have  in  the  face  of  the  arrangements  we  have  detailed  ?  Our 
only  regret  is,  that  as  one  army  of  backers  of  horses  retires  disgusted 
after  their  battle  with  the  bookmaker,  anotber  host  quietly  falls  into 
their  places,  and  the  bookmaker,  jocund  and  smiling,  is  as  ready  to  van- 
quish the  new  battalions  as  he  was  to  fight  those  which  preceded  them. 
Let  lose  their  money  who  may,  the  bookmakers  gain  to  a  certainty. 

The  agents  engaged  in  managing  the  kind  of  horse-raciug  swin- 
dles we  have  endeavoured  to  depict,  consist  as  a  general  rule  of  any 
one  connected  with  the  tur£     From  trainer  to  tout  they  are  all  in  aa 
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occaaionai  swindle.  The  man  irito  so  deftly  vorks  "  tfa»  osude  "  is 
generally  known  sa  a  commiaaioner,  and  there  is  one  of  Utese  gentry 
at  present  on  the  turf  who  has  quite  a  reputation  br  bringing  o£f 
"clever  things."  He  hsA  the  control  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  stables, 
and  knows  how  to  wait  ibr  a  few  months,  or  even  a  year,  when  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  mature  his  plans  and  so  win  a  laige  handicap 
and  a  great  sum  of  mtmey  by  doing  sa  The  trainers  of  the  stables 
over  which  he  ezerciees  supreme  control  are  instructed  to  work  to 
his  orders  and  obey  him  in  all  things.  The  owners  of  the  horses, 
wbo  may  either  be  strug^ing  men  or  noble  spendthrillH,  are  very 
[mbably  in  his  debt,  or  owe  money  to  some  bookmaker  with  whom 
he  has  friendly  relations,  and  are  therefore  glad  enough  to  hand  him 
over  the  key  of  their  stable. 

Let  "the£'m«t"  be  the  mnn  (2e  j>i!wme  of  one  of  tJieee  minivers  of 
turf  iniqui^,  whose  motions  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe,  as  he  feels 
bis  way  to  the  bringing  off  of  one  of  his  occasional  grand  results. 

At  one  of  the  numerous  race  meetings  of  the'  season,  say  about 
the  end  of  October,  he  will  meet  two  or  three  of  the  trainers  with 
whom  he  has  established  confidential  relations,  and  will  bear  &om 
these  men  in  what  condition  their  hones  are,  and  will  probably  be 
told  that  the  B^idxr  and  the  S-panfj^  bore  grown  into  fine  imitnals, 
and  will  be  ready  for  anything  he  likes  dt  one  of  the  eariy  spring 
meetings :  the  one  he  is  told  is  a  splendid  two  miler,  and  the  other  a 
clipper  at  six  furlonga  The  respective  weights  with  which  they 
ooold  win  wiU  be  discussed ;  these  the  trainers  will  be  pretty  well  able 
to  tell  him  from  their  knowledge  of  what  the  horses  have  formerly 
dime,  and  by  the  running  of  other  horses  with  which  they  have  for- 
meiiy  competed  it  is  known  collaterally  what  they  could  do.  After 
much  questioniog  and  balancing  of  results  and  various  conferences 
with  many  trainers,  so  as  to  find  out  what  horses  may  be  likely  to 
start  for  the  spring  handicaps,  the  Ferret  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  will  be  quite  able  so  to  work  both  horses  as  to  manage  to 
bring  off  two  good  things  to  begin  the  year  with.  Hia.  first  step  after 
arriving  at  his  condnsioa  is  to  see  the  bandicapper  for  a  certain 
spring  meetii^.  He  is  so  friendly  with  this  gentleman  that  he  feels 
quite  at  liberty  to  tell  him  what  weights  be  would  like  the  ^ider 
and  the  Spwfrow  to  carry  at  the  Chillingly  Spring  Meeting,  and  as 
the  bandicapper  .(he  is  also  clerk  of  the  coarse)  always  "stands  in  " 
in  all  the  Ferret's  good  things,  no  difiiculty  is  made,  either  as  to  the 
weights  of  the  Ferret's  horses,  or,  what  is  of  as  much  consequence,  of 
those  unimalH  whicb  are  to  oppose  them,  aud  in  case  of  accideot  the 
Ferret  gets  another  hone  or  two  of  which  he  has  the  control  entered 
at  his  own  weights,  so  that  he  may  not  only  have  the  luxury  of  choice 
when  ^le  time  for  action  arrives,  but  a  chance  of  some  milk  aa  well. 
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In  due  time  the  handiciq)8  for  the  Chillingly  Meeting  are  published, 
aud  it  speaks  volumeB  forthe  cleverness  of  the  haudtcapper  that  none 
of  liie  Ferret's  horses  are  spotted  by  the  public  as  being  veil  in. 
Some  of  the  sporting  writers  praise  "this  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  art  of  handict^ping,  in  which  the  weights  have  been  so  cloverly 
adjusted  that  no  one  animal  on  public  forms  appears  to  have  obtained 
a  pound  of  advantage."  There  are,  doubtless,  many  honest  and 
str^ghtforward  men  connected  with  the  sporting  press,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  one  or  two  who  are  unable  to  resist  the  blaji- 
dishments  of  the  Ferret ;  they,  too,  share  in  the  spoil  when  the  well- 
planned  good  thing  is  un  fait  accompli.  By  taking  the  sporting 
writer  along  with  him  the  Ferret  manages  to  get  his  horses  noticed 
or  left  alone  pretty  much  ae  he  pleases.  There  are  only  a  very  few 
good  wiiters  on  sporting  matters.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  pro- 
viocial  press  on  horse-racing  emanate  from,  at  the  most,  three  writers. 
One  man  will  perhaps  write  for  ten  different  journals,  and  as  on  the 
occasionof  big  races,  he  forwards  adififerent  "tip"  to  each  paper,  he  is 
always  right  in  one  of  his  journals.  But  sometimes  curious  mishaps 
befall  turf  writers.  On  a  recent  occasion,  on  which  ten  horses  only 
ran  for  a  once  popular  handicap,  a  writer  who  supplies  nine  different 
journals  with  prophetic  articles  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  giving 
the  winner:  he  predicted  nine  different  animals,  but  the  one  he 
did  not  predict  won  the  race !  Some  turf  writers  are  veiy  obsti- 
nate in  their  opinions;  one  of  this  kind  vowed  he  would  eat  a 
certain  horse  if  it  won  the  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeple- 
Chase.  The  horse  won  the  race  easily,  and — it  is  still  living,  and 
may  probably  win  it  again.  It  is  said  that  two  or  three  writers  on 
turf  affairs  have  various  interests  to  subserve,  and  are  not  free  to 
write  as  they  would  wish  to  do,  being  obliged  to  write  to  order. 
But  when  sporting  affairs  are  all  more  or  less  a  ground  of  deception, 
we  cannot  expect  sporting  journalists  to  escape  the  general  con- 
tamination. 

The  Ferret,  of  course,  gives  the  "  office  "  at  an  early  date  to  one '  or 
two  large  bookmakers  who  are  in  his  confidence,  and  they  at  once 
set  the  balls  rolling  in  the  way  he  desires,  in  order  that  the  gullible 
public  may  be  mulct  of  their  cash — to  put  the  case  plainly,  in 
order  that  shop-boys  may  steal  their  masters'  money,  that  clerks  may 
forge  their  masters'  names  to  spurious  cheques,  that  tradesmen  may 
use  the  money  of  their  creditors  to  bet  with,  and  that  reputable 
men  may  become  so  entangled  in  the  meslies  of  the  bettii^  men's 
net  as  to  risk  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  on  a  swindle,  which  they 
have  not  the  means  of  penetrating  or  ezposiug  even  if  they  had  the 
necessary  moral  courage.  "  Milking,"  as  we  have  already  expluned, 
is  the  slang  term  which  denotes  that  money  is  being  obtained  out  of 
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bones  that  are  technically  koown  as  "  dead  una,"  "  stiff  nns,"  &c,  &c 
Much  secrecy  is  observed  by  the  Ferret  in  carrying  oat  his  arrange- 
tnents,  as  he  dreads  the  finding  oat  by  the  public  of  the  game  he  is 
playing,  and  he  must  guard  against  the  chance  of  any  rival  book- 
maker putting  the  cross  on  him  by  placing  the  Spider  and  the 
Sparrow  in  his  list  at  such  a  price  as  would  denote  their  being 
dangeroua.  In  such  a  case  the  Ferret  may  fall  back  on  two  of  his 
reserve  horses,  or  he  most  "  square  "  the  recatcitraot  bookmaker  by 
admitting  him  into  the  swim ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Ferret  likee 
as  few  people  aa-  possible  to  know  his  hand.  One  or  two  of  the 
bocAmakers  of  the  period  are  very  dever  at  their  busiuesa,  and  are 
quick  to  find  out  the  tactics  of  the  rarious  confederacies,  and  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  being  victimised — that  is,  laying  the  intended 
horses  when  they  are  at  long  odds.  At  the  proper  time,  when  the 
non-intended  horses  have  yielded  all  the  money  that  can  be  got  out 
of  them,  a  commission  is  simultaneously  "  worked  "  all  over  the  country 
on  behalf  of  the  genuine  horses.  This  part  of  the  work  is  accom- 
[dished  by  means  of  arrangements  Uirough  confederates  in  all  the  chief 
towna  Every  layer  of  odds  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,- Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Brussels, 
and  Paris,  as  well  as  at  the  London  lists,  is  approached  at  a  given 
moment,  say  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  horses  are  then  backed  for 
all  the  money  that  the  different  betting  men  will  lay.  If  it  is  a  large 
handicap,  in  which  some  twenty  horses  may  be  expected  to  run,  a 
Eom  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  will  be  taken  op  in  this  way ; 
at  the  same  time  the  news  will  be  tel^raphed  over  all  the  country 
that  the  whilom  favourite  has  broken  down  in  training  and  may 
never  run  again,  which  of  course  spreads  such  consternation  among 
bis  backers  as  to  force  them  to  back  the  new  favourite  wbicb  has 
come  in  the  betting  so  as  to  save  themselves.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  horse  is  "  scratched,"  or  struck  out  of  the  race,  and  the 
tboQsands  of  pounds  that  have  been  got  out  of  bim  wilt  in  due 
time  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  those  interested.  The 
Electric  Tel^raph  is  now  an  important  instrument  in  all  matters 
connected  with  hoi^e-racing.  By  means  of  it  information  can  be 
sent  to  owners,  trainers,  jockeys,  commissioners,  and  others,  in  almost 
an  instant  of  time.  We  all  know  from  the  published  statements  of 
tha  Postmaster-General  that  a  large  revenue  is  derived  by  the  State 
^m  messages  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  turf,  but  we  do  not 
all  know — indeed,  most  of  the  public  are  ignorant  of  the  fact — that 
the  turf  gangrene  is  extending  among  the  telegraph  clerks  and 
message  boys ;  they  obtain  information  about  horses  by  virtue  of 
th^  office,  and  some  of  them  have  no  scruples  about  using  it,  in  order 
to  make  a  little  money  in  betting. 
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It  muBt  D«t,  however,  be  sapposed  that  in  plsnning  and  bmiging 
off  sach  a  grand  coup  as  has  been  indicated,  all  is  plain  sailing. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  often  a  work  of  great  difScolty  to  achieve  a  highly 
remunerativa  success.  Th»e  is  one  cUbb  of  turfites  in  particular  that  it 
is  both  dangerous  and  difficult  to  coaciliata  We  allude  to  the  array 
of  toots  now  scattered  all  over  the  country  watching  what  is 
doing  in  the  training  grounds,  and  waiting  for  the  trials  of  horses 
which  alwayfl'  take  place  before  great  races  are  timed  to  come  off. 
These  men  are  largely  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sleeplessness,  and 
have  a  nerer-fadling  power  of  industry.  They  are  at  their  posts 
by  break  of  day,  and  will  hang  on  within  view  of  a  training-groead 
for  hours  to  ascertain  some  particular  fact  They  will  note  the  doings 
of  the  favourite  for  some  particular  race,  scanning  him  keenly  and 
critically  ;  they  will  see  how  he  takes  his  pipe-opener,  or  if  ha  breaks 
down,  or  if  he  ttnus  lame,  or  is  absent  from  exennse.  And  such  facts 
as  they  can  gather  are  in  the  possession  of  their  emfdoyers  with  the 
utmost  speed, — ^wired  from  the  nearest  tel^raph  station  within  a 
minnte  or  two  of  their  having  occorrad.  There  is  nothing  that  so  well 
denotes  the  immenraty  of  torf  business,  and  the  largcBess  of  the 
money  interests  whicti  are  at  stake  as  the  keeping  up  of  this  army  of 
touts.  Every  bookmaker  has  his  little  band  of  than,  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  at  each  training  ground  of  importance,  who  holds  constant  com- 
munication with  him,  so  that  he  speedily  knows  whatever  takes  place, 
and  as  a  rule  is  always  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  puUic  in  information. 
£y  the  same  s<»t  of  machinery  be  frequently  knows  a  horse  will  be 
scratched  on  a  given  day,  so  that  if  opportunity  occurs,  he  may  lay  a 
few  points  over  the  market  betting  against  that  horse.  In  &ct  betting, 
as  we  shall  by-and-1^  explain,  is  a  game  in  which  the  pubUc  must 
have  always  the  worst  of  it;  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  "the  public  always 
in  betting  get  the  hot  end  of  the  poker."  Be  that  as  it  may,  trainers 
hate  to  work  under  the  eyes  of  touts,  and  they  sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence, resort  to  mostingeniousdevicesto  hoodwink  and  out-manceuvre 
them.  Before  now,  a  horse  has  been  painted  so  as  to  deceive  the  tout- 
ing Iratemity,  and  false  trials  are  frequently  got  up  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  these  men.  As  for  the  Ferret,  he  hates  touts  with  an  exceeding 
hatred,  aJthougfa  he  has  been  known  to  use  them  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, but  he  has  occasionally  taken  away  a  horse  in  the  dead  of 
night  firom  one  training  ground  to  another,  so  that  he  might  deceive 
them.  Before  now  a  band  of  touts  have  been  captured  and  kept  in 
confinement,  so  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  witness  an  important 
trial  on  the  eve  of  a  great  raoe  :  on  othei'  occasions,  they  have  been 
deceived  by  the  wrong  horse  being  allowed  to  win  in  the  trial  spin, 
and  whilst  the  tout«  rushed  off  to  the  tel^raph  office  another  trial 
would  be  accomplished,  which  they,  of  coune,  woe  not  able  to  wit- 
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sen,  and  so  the  taUes  would  be  turaed  upon  them.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  deceive  touts,  they  are  so  keen-witted  and  so  indiutrious 
— maay  of  them  are  also  very  clever,  being  ezceUeot  judges  of  horse- 
flesh ;  some  of  them,  perhaps  are  fallen  tntiaets.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
interest  of  touts  to  obtain  the  best  information  for  their  employers, 
as  in  general  they  are  remarkably  well  paid,  receiving  many  a  tea 
poind  Bote  as  the  reward  of  their  shrewdness  and. industry.  A  book- 
maker we  have  heard  of  pays  a  Newmarket  tout  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  the  ioformation  sent  &om  day  to  day  is 
worth  it  The  aamftpeison  will  also  retail  bis  information  to  some 
other  bookmaker  in  another  town. 

^e  Ferret's  tnuuer  has  no  voice  in  the  handicap  airaogements  we 
have  described ;  his  duty  is  ended  when  he  brings  his  horses  fit  and 
well  to  the  starting-posL  His  business  is  simply  to  train  the  animals 
entrusted  to  him,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  different  men  are  adepts 
at  different  kinds  of  training,  and  some  at  all  kinds.  One  man  is 
celetnated  for  training  horses  for  short  distance  racee,  whilst  another 
is  good  at-  getting  animals  into  condition  for  a  two^nile  spin. 
One  trainer  will  devote  his  energies  to  steeple-chasing,  another 
will  make  handic^is  his  piincipal  stndy.  Among  the  trainers  are 
many  good  and  true  men,  who  scorn  ia  be  mixed  up  in  the  chi- 
canery of  the  turf.  There  are  others,  again,  who  delight  in 
scheming,  and  who  are  eternally  plotting  with  all  their  might 
to  accomplish  every  now  and  then  a  big  robbery.  Such  a  trainer 
has  befcure  now  spoiled  many  a  good  thing  when  he  has  not  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  bis  owner.  Many  examples  of  cross- 
grained  actions  on  the  part  of  trainers  might  be  given  here  had 
we  e^tace  in  which  to  detail  them.  If  a  trainer  has  got  a  good 
hmse  in  hand,  leniently  weighted  in  some  particular  race,  he  may 
give  all  bis  friendtf  the  "  tip,"  so  that  they  back  it  as  he  himself 
does,  and  then  he  may  find  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  owner 
will  not  run  the  horse,  so  that  at  the  last  mcnnent  he  and  his  friends 
are  left  in  the  lurch.  Next  time,  however,  he  is  upsides  with  his 
employer,  who  has,  perhaps,  set  his  heart  on  winning  a  particular 
race  i^th  Bcnoe  horse  which  he  considers  well  able  to  do  so,  but  which 
unacoountaUy  is  about  last  in  the  struggle  instead  of  first,  as  he  had 
fondly  hoped.  This  time  the  trainer  does  not  lose  a  single  sixpenoe, 
nor  Iwve  any  <£  his  Mends  backed  the  horse.  It  is  even  whbpered 
that  Dick  Wisp,  the  trainer  in  question,  received  the  present  of 
a  couple  of  "ponies"  (£50)  from  a  wellinown  bookmaker,  who 
never  cea«ed  layii^  the  odds  agiunst  the  horse.  But  that  may  be  a 
ilander. 

Dick  Wiap^  having  brought  the  (Spider  and  the  Sparrow  to  the 
coBise  in  s^endid  condition,  is  congratulated  by  the  Ferret  on  his    ' 
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success,  and  all  are  hopeful  that  the  grand  coup  will  be  brought  off. 
An  honest  jockey,  who  is  also  a  clever  one,  has  been  retained  to  ride 
the  horse,  and,  if  he  is  successful  in  being  first  past  the  post,  he  will 
be  paid  £500  for  each  mount.  The  lad  has  been  put  "  on  "  that  sum 
to  nothing.  In  ordinary  cases  a  jockey  only  receives  £5  for  a  win- 
ning mount,  and  two  pounds  less  for  a  losing  one,  but,  in  these  days  • 
of  hot  competition  and  turf  money-making,  a  commissioner  will 
think  nothing  of  giving  a  boy  a  cheque  for  £500  if  he  wins  an  im- 
portant handicap.  "  It  is  well,"  some  readers  will  say,  "  to  be  a 
clever  jockey.  Where  is  the  professor  in  any  of  our  universities  that 
will  receive  such  a  sum  for  even  a  whole  course  of  his  best  lectures? 
What  minister  that  ever  mounted  a  pulpit  will  be  paid  £500  for  the 
beat  sermon  he  ever  preached  t "  Of  course,  it  is  the  boy's  honesty 
that  is  bought,  not  his  skill ;  a  bookmaker  could  square  a  bad  boy 
by  giving  him  double  the  sum.  One  or  two  jockeys  earn  as  much 
as  £o,000  in  the  seasou.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  of  them  hold 
retainers  from  crack  sportsmen  entithng  them  to  so  many  hundreds 
a  year,  and  earn  besides  large  allowances  for  their  winning  mounts. 
A  popidsr  jockey  is  sometimes  "  retained  "  by  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  one  having  the  first  call  on  his  services,  another  the 
second,  and  so  on  in  rotation.  He  is,  of  course,  paid  by  them  all,  and 
has  thus  the  chance  of  riding  all  the  best  horses  of  t^e  period.  A 
jockey  too  gets  more  presents,  and  those  of  far  more  value,  than  a 
popular  clergyman.  We  have  heard  of  the  latter  getting  an  occa- 
sional pipe  of  port  wine,  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  jockey  to  get  ten  or  twelve  cheques,  each  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  from  men  who  follow  his  mounts.  At  one 
period  jockeys  were  sadly  spoiled.  Some  ten  years  ago,  when  a  few 
men  went  crazed  about  racing  matters,  and  lost  their  patrimony  on 
the  turf,  thereby  beggaring  their  families,  it  was  {he  fashion  to  pet 
the  jockey  lads  of  the  day ;  they  were  made  much  of,  and  were  often 
seen  in  the  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  of  their  patrons,  and 
were  occasionally  taken  to  the  opera  by  duchesses  I  No  wonder, 
then,  that  some  of  them  lost  their  heads,  and,  to  use  an  expressive 
phrase,  "went  to  the  bad."  But  there  are  jockeys  and  jockeys. 
There  are  riders  who  would  not  "  pull"  a  horse  for  any  sum  of  money 
that  might  be  offered  to  them,  whilst  there  are  not  a  few  who  would 
do  any  piece  of  dirty  work  for  a  sovereign.  Some  trainers  who 
work  the  oracle  either  for  themselves  or  their  patrons  would  not 
directly  corrupt  their  boys  by  giving  them  orders  to  pull  a  horse  ; 
they  take  other  means  to  ensure  their  ends  being  arrived  at ;  but  it 
is  known  that  an  unscrupulous  bookmaker  has  bribed  a  jockey  before 
now.  All  jockeys  are  bound  to  ride  to  order ;  they  are  very  seldom 
invested  with  any  discretionary  power.     A  trainer  or  employer  will 
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say  to  them  as  they  are  about  to  start : — "  Well,  George,  I  think  you 
can  win  tbie  race  if  you  wait  on  your  horse  till  you  come  to  the 
straight  run  home ;  but  don't  bother  him,  only  keep  well  up  with 
the  ruck,  and  when  you  come  to  the  turn  let  him  have  bis  head,  aod 
then,  after  yon  have  tried  and  find  you  are  not  in  the  hunt,  ease 
him,  because  I  can  try  for  something  else ;  and  if  you  can't  win 
right  out,  my  lad,  I  would  rather  not  see  the  horse  placed."  In  other 
words  the  tiainer  does  not  want  tbe  horse  to  be  in  the  first  three  at 
the  finish,  which  means,  that  he  can  get  the  animal  let  into  some 
other  race  at  &  light  weight  upon  some  other  opportunity.  Hope  of 
fiitnre  success,  "better  luck  next  time,"  is  one  of  the  grand  sustain- 
ing powers  of  the  sporting  man.  The  Ferret  is  aa  adept  at  knowing 
the  right  tools  for  his  work  ;  he  knows  which  jockeys  to  engage  and 
which  of  them  to  avoid.  He  knows  full  well  that  when  a  particular 
lad  is  seen  on  a  certain  horse,  that  particular  animal  is  not  meant  to 
win  the  race  which  he  is  running  for,  for  on  that  occa^on  the  lad  has 
the  mount  in  tbe  interest  of  a  certain  bookmaker.  Many  a  good 
rider  owes  bis  downfall  to  being  bribed  by  a  bookmaker  to  "  pull " 
a  horse.  One  of  the  crack  horsemen  of  tbe  day,  a  man  with  fine 
hands  and  an  excellent  judge  of  pace,  well  able  to  make  a  brilliant 
finish,  even  in  a  Derby,  maintains  at  present  a  very  equivocal  position, 
it  being  surmised  that  he  is  more  interested  in  the  success  of  a  lead- 
ing bookmaker  than  in  that  of  those  who  employ  him. 

Tbe  Ferret  having  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  good  jockey,  the  first 
race  is  won  in  "  the  commonest  of  canters,"  as  the  "  Sporting  Oiticle" 
describes,  and  another  tribute  is  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  handi- 
capper,  the  light-weighted  favourites  so  strongly  fancied  by  the  public 
b^ng  literally  nowhere,  the  first  three  being  all  of  them  well-weighted 
horses  !  The  division  of  the  spoil  comes  next :  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
ponndi  will  perhaps  be  netted  over  the  two  handicaps  gained  by 
the  Spider  and  tbe  Sparrov},  all  through  the  astute  management  of 
the  Ferret.  The  bookmakers,  who  had  the  working  of  the  commis- 
sion, duly  hand  over  the  cash,  which  is  promptly  divided  among  all 
who  are  privileged  to  "  stand  in  " — that  is,  to  share  it  The  trainer 
gets  his  "century"  (£100),  the  head  lad  of  the  stable  gets  his 
"  tenner,"  the  jockey  gets  his  "  monkey  "  (£500),  and  duly  gives 
his  valet  a  "fiver"  out  of  the  sum.  All  popular  jockeys  now-a- 
days  keep  a  valet  1  Tbe  ^wrting  writer,  who  has  done  the  Ferret 
good  service,  is  duly  remembered.  The  handicapper  and  clerk 
of  the  coarse  is  above  being  bribed,  but  by  some  oversight  the 
•takes  won  on  the  two  races — uid  they  must  amount  to  a  consider- 
able sum — are  never  even  asked  for.  How  strange  that  so  'cute  a 
bosiness  man  as  the  Ferret  should  neglect  to  take  up  the  stakes  I 
and  how  passing  stiaoge  that  so  strict  a  man  as  Ur.  Weightem  should 
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never  remind  the  Ferret  of  his  forgetfuhieBs  ?  Afler  all,  bandicappers 
are  but  human. 

The  bookmakers  intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Ferret's 
plans  will  have  taken  care  of  themselves ;  they  will  have  "  stood  in  " 
to  win  a  thousand  or  two  at  the  average  odds  obtained  for  the  com- 
mission. The  bookmakers  of  to-day,  as  a  rule,  make  large  sums  of 
money  through  the  gullibility  of  the  public,  who  back  no  end  of 
hoi-ses  to  win  large  sums.  All  the  chances  of  the  unholy  war  of 
betting  are  in  favour  of  the  bookmaker ;  he  ia  well  posted  up  by  his 
touts  as  to  what  is  occurring  on  the  training-ground  ;  the  money  sent 
to  him  to  back  different  horses  affords  him  a  constant  clue  to  what  is 
going  forward.  He  gets  to  know  where  it  comes  from,  who  sends  it, 
and  their  position  as  to  knowing  which  horses  are  meant  for  a  par- 
ticular race;  and  so  he  is  able  to  judge,  if  he  is  not  in  "the  know," 
which  horses  are  stiff  ones,  and  which  are  likely  to  compete.  In 
fact,  all  the  fools  who  throw  away  money  in  backing  horses  play  into 
his  hands ;  he  sifts  the  information  they  give  him,  and  has  their  cash 
iuto  the  bargain.  Some  bookmakers  have  been  stigmatised  by  Dr. 
Shorthouse  as  being  "  swine."  As  a  genersil  rule,  the  men  attending 
a  race-course  in  the  betting  line  are  very  coarse  in  their  language 
and  illiterate  to  a  degree,  many  of  them  being  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  the  horses  they  lay  the  odds  against,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  garnish  their  conversation  with  oaths.  A  large  number  of 
the  bookmi^ers  who  attend  a  race-meeting  are  thorough  swindlers, 
the  typical  name  for  them  being  "  welchers  ;"  they  are  men,  many  of 
them,  who  would  rob  their  mother  if  she  came  and  made  a  bet  with 
them,  A  number  of  the  men  who  are  daily  seen  in  the  ring  have 
"  convict "  legibly  stamped  on  their  foreheads,  and  we  once  heard  a 
gentleman  say  of  a  well-known  bookmaker  that  if  he  were  to  appear 
for  trial  in  a  criminal  court,  the  jury  would  not  ask  for  any  evidence 
of  his  crime  to  be  produced,  but  would  say  "Guilty,"  whenever 
they  looked  upon  the  man.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  by  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  public  a  lot  of  these  ignorant  roughs  should  make 
fortunes,  be  able  to  keep  carriages,  and  live  in  elegant  mansions. 
Many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  ruined,  and  his  family  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, by  the  machinations  of  these  men  and  their  congeners  whom  we 
have  described.  They  "  lay  "  against  a  stiff  horse  with  great  avidity. 
With  the  utmost  glee,  they  will  laugh  over  their  feata  of  this  kind,  and 
speak  with  sad  contempt  of  the  men  that  bring  the  grist  to  their  mill. 
Of  course  there  are  good  men  even  among  bookmakers— men  of  taate 
and  cultivation — -jewels  in  a  pig's  snout,  so  to  speak — men  who  can 
not  only  read,  but  men  who  can  write  as  well — ay,  and  write  ele- 
gantly, too.  And  the  gentleman  bookmaker,  who  receivea  his  visitor 
politely,   and  does   not  garnish   his   conversation  with  a  volley  of 
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gtraage  oaths,  is  just  as  acute  at  hU  trade  as  the  others;  he  can 
light  a  rogue  with  a  rc^ue'e  weapons,  hut  would  not  on  any  account 
become  an  accomplice  of  mere  swindlers.  He  makes  a  legitimate 
book,  and  holds  his  own  in  the  race  for  wealth,  and  is  not  averse  to 
tell  a  friend  about  a  real  good  thing  when  he  knows  it. 

Before  these  remarks  are  published,  the  Derby  of  1873  will  have 
been  lost  and  won,  the  annual  suicide  over  that  race  will  have 
been  recorded,  and  the  whole  pack  of  layers  and  takers  of  the  odds 
will  then  be  impatient  for  the  advent  of  "Royal  Ascot"  and  "Glorious 
Goodwood."  It  would  seem  as  if  fools  never  tired  of  their  folly.  A 
man  is  no  sooner  eased  of  his  money  at  one  race  meeting,  than  he 
hurries  off  to  another  in  search  of  better  luck,  but  "  better  luck  "  is 
simfdy  an  ignis  fattiua,  which  leads  him  further  into  debt  and  dis- 
gnce.  No  man  can  make  money  by  "backing"  horses,  because,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  the  kind  of  plotting  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  is  ever  going  forward,  so  that  those  behind 
the  scenes  must  in  the  long  run  be  the  gainers.  Fortunes  have  been 
and  are  still  made  by  laying  the  odds  against  horses,  which  ought  to 
be  the  best  argument  that  could  possibly  be  used  to  convince  the 
backer  of  his  folly.  Only  one  atgument,  however,  is  understood  by  a 
backer  of  horses, — it  is  embraced  in  one  word,  and  that  word  is  rui/ii. 
The  turf  has  ruined,  and  is  still  ruining,  day  by  day,  its  thousands. 
Betting  has  become  a  clamant  nuisance,  that  must  be  put  down  with 
a  high  hand,  or  be  regulated  with  a  hand  still  higher  and  heavier. 
We  have  a  dread  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  altt^tber  to 
ttamp  out  betting ;  men,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  wiU  bet— no 
matter  what  the  instrument  of  gambhng  may  be  ;  a  horse,  a  boat,  or 
a  sack  of  bops  will  answer  equally  well.  There  is  scarcely  a  ware- 
bouse  or  shop  in  London  and  other  great  cities  in  which  the 
aasiatants  and  other  servants  will  not  put  their  shilling  or  their 
crown  into  a  Derby  sweepstakes :  even  the  appi-entices  of  London 
and  country  workshops  have  their  Derby  sweep,  and  so  the  young 
idea  is  taught  to  gamble.  In  India,  Australia,  and  America,  immense 
Sams  of  money  also  change  hands  by  means  of  sweepstakes  on  the 
race  for  the  Derby.  "  The  race-horse  is  now  more  an  instrument 
of  gambling  than  of  sport,"  and  when  our  readers  consider  the 
kind  of  genii  by  whom  the  animal  is  surrounded,  and  what  they  do 
with  it,  they  will  at  once  see  the  sterling  truth  of  this  proposition. 
It  b  in  vain  that  owners  of  race-horses  say,  "  We  don't  want  any 
gambling,  we  don't  encourage  it ;  but  our  horses  are  our  own,  and 
surely  we  may  do  what  we  please  with  our  own — may  we  not  run 
or  scratch  them  just  as  we  please  %"  We  say  No,  most  emphatically, 
because,  except  in  rare  instances,  no  owner  of  horses  is  able  to 
pay  for  their  keep  by  means  of  the  few  stakes  which  he  may  win 
D  2 
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in  tbe  course  of  a  year.  The  keeping  of  a  racing-stud  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  amusements  that  a  gentleman  can  possibly 
indulge  in,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  anch  a  luxury  must  ultimately 
be  supplied  by  the  public.  A  race-horse  will  not  cost  less  in  train- 
ing expenses,  travelling  expenses,  and  fees  for  entries  in  races,  than 
£1  per  day,  or  at  least  i£300  per  year;  a  stud  of  twenty  horses  would, 
therefoi-e,  cost  ;£6000  a  year,  and  unless  the  owner  could  make  sure 
of  winning  the  Derby,  or  one  or  two  impoi-tant  handicaps  every 
season,  he  must  recoup  a  portion  of  his  expenses  by  backing  his 
horses,  or  by  general  betting,  consequently,  the  public,  in  turf 
parlance,  must  ultimately  "  stand  in  "  along  with  him.  No  man, 
therefore,  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  horses  when 
he  goes  into  the  public  betting-market  in  order  to  find  A  share  of  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  his  trainers  hills.  If  the  public  are  asked 
to  help  him  to  pay  the  piper,  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  calling 
the  tune.  But  no  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  thinking  men 
of  the  immorality  of  the  turf :  it  has  told,  and  is  daily  telling,  its 
own  tftle  in  the  police  courts  and  in  our  courts  of  justice,  as  also 
in  the  by-lanee  of  our  great  cities,  in  the  hotels  and  public  houses: 
at  Tattersall's,  and  in  the  smoking  rooms  of  the  great  clubs.  None 
can  tell  all  the  misery  which  the  Turf  has  inflicted,  because  much  of 
it  has  been  borne  in  sad  silence.  Many  a  sudden  death  might,  if  all 
were  known,  be  attributed  to  losses  on  the  Cesarewitch  or  some  other 
great  race — indeed  the  history  of  the  turf  is  daily  being  written  in 
letters  of  blood  in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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STRAUSS   ON   THE   OLD   AND   THE    NEW   FAITHS. 


DR  DAVID  STRAUSS'S  new  work  has  attracted gieat  attention. 
It  is  a  repetition  in  his  old  age  of  the  success  of  hi»  youth,  when, 
nearly" forty  years  ago,  his  '*  Life  of  Jesus"  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment in  the  theological  world,  and  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  critical 
activity.  But  thia  time  it  is  not  the  Hupematural  birth  and  divinity 
uf  Christ  that  he  disputes.  He  rejects  belief  in  a  personal  Qod,  and 
tries  to  defend  absolute  materialism. 

The  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  also  very  different  from  that 
of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus."  In  his  early  work  there  is  minute  critical 
research,  and  t-o  detailed  a  discussion  of  every  point  that  the  reader's 
patience  is  often  tried.  The  new  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  written  in 
an  attractive  style,  and  is  easily  understood.  It  trips  along,  as  be 
says,  loosely  girded,  and  makes  no  great  demands  on  the  reader  as 
the  more  difficult  problems  are  passed  over  lightly.  A  spice  of  fri- 
volity too,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  his  earlier  works,  renders  it 
attractive  to  supei'ficial  readers.  In  Sti-auss'a  previous  writings,  thou^ 
there  are  frequent  vehement  attacks  on  his  theolc^cal  opponents,  yet 
Christ  and  his  work  are  treated  with  respect.  The  character  of  the 
present  treatise  is  entirely  different  Long  occupation  with  frivolous 
French  writers,  particularly  Voltaire,  has  not  been  without  its  effect, 
and  be  has  turned  this  to  account  in  attracting  the  public  who  were 
frightened   by  the  seriousness  and   learning  of   his   earlier   workx. 
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Besides,  this  new  book  is  expressly  called  a  "  Confession,"  and  there- 
fore learned  research  is  not  its  special  object,  which  is  simply  to  give 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  present  opinions.  It  is  intended 
chiefly  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  agi-ee  with  him.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  pastoml,  addressed  to  his  disciples.  And  in 
truth  Strauss  has  shown  that  he  understands  these  pastoral  labours  in 
favour  of  a  new  faith  better  than  the  dignitaries  of  Church  under- 
stand theirs  on  behalf  of  the  old.  They  would  make  a  sad  figure  if, 
under  similar  circumstances,  they  had  to  set  forth  a  confession  of  the 
same  kind. 

After  being  long  employed  in  critical  and  negative  labours,  Strauss 
feels  impelled  to  produce  something  positive.  He  presents  in  a  con- 
nected form  the  conception  of  the  TJniveree,  which  he  wishes  to  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity  and  religion  itself.  This  conception  he  calls 
"  the  laboriously  attained  results  of  continued  research  into  nature 
and  histoiy,  as  opposed  to  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  opinions."  "I 
shall  have,"  he  says,  "to  show  two  things:  fii'st.our  relations  with  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  church,  and  secondly,  the  main  features  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  world,  which  we,  that  is,  I  and  those  wlio 
think  with  me,  profess.  The  faith  of  the  church  is  Christianity. 
The  question  therefore  is:  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  we  are 
still  Christians.  Christianity  is  one  definite  form  of  religion,  the 
essence  of  which  is  distinct  from  tlie  form.  A  man  may  renounce 
Christianity  and  still  be  religious.  Another  question  then  arises  out 
of  the  first,  namely,  Have  we  still  any  religion  ?  Our  second 
question  about  the  modem  conception  of  the  world  also  resolves  itself 
into  two.  First,  we  desire  to  know  in  what  this  conception  consists, 
on  what  foundation  it  rests,  and  what  are  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, especially  with  reference  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  opinions. 
In  the  second  place  we  ask.  Does  the  modem  conception  of  the 
Universe  render  the  same  services  to  us  as  the  Christian  faith  does  to 
orthodox  believers  ;  is  it  better  or  worse  adapted  for  the  foundation 
of  a  really  moral  and  therefore  blessed  life  ?"  lu  accordance  with 
the  problem  thus  stated,  the  following  are  the  four  questious  which 
Strauss  answers  for  himself  and  bis  followers ;  "  Are  we  still 
Cluistians  ?  Have  we  still  any  reUgion  ?  What  is  our  conception  of 
the  world  ?  How  do  we  order  our  lives  ?  "  To  these  four  sections 
two  others  are  added:  one  "On  our  great  poets,"  the  other  "On 
our  great  musicians." 

Sti-auss  answers  the  question,  "Are  we  still  Christians?"  with  a 
decided  negative.  He  rejects  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system,  with 
its  dogmas,  principles,  and  modes  of  worship,  as  untenable  in  the 
face  of  modem  science.  In  this  part  he  is  in  his  native  element 
To  the  investigation  of  this  subject  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
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of  his  life.  After  his  "  Life  of  Jesus "  we  had  his  "  Christian  Dc^- 
matics,"  in  which  the  same  critical  research  was  applied  to  particular 
dogmas.  The  contents  of  these  two  works  are  freely  reproduced  in 
the  first  pait  of  the  present  work.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  first  part  the  he&t. 

We  ohserve,  however,  some  peculiar  tactics,  which  are  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  second  part.  He  persists  in  representing  as  the 
essence  of  Christianity  very  gross  misrepresentations  of  Chri.Htian 
doctrines.  He  goes  beyond  the  narrowest  orthodoxy  in  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  crudest  forms  of  Christian  faith.  This  greatly 
lightens  his  critical  labours  but  renders  them  to  a  great  extent  illusory. 
Through  his  destructive  criticism  he  has  I'eached  a  negative  orthodoxy, 
which  is  related  to  the  old  orthodoxy  as  the  negative  to  the  positive 
pole.  He  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  object  of  his  assault,  nor  have 
its  importance  lessened,  by  admittiog  that  the  old  theology  was  not 
geunine  Christianity.  He  has  often  expressed  himself  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  liberal  theologians.  Hengstenbeig's  old  Lutheran 
conception  of  Christianity,  for  example,  he  has  defended  rather  than 
the  more  liberal  tendencies  of  Dr.  Schenkel,  which  rest  upon  the 
Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  while  Heng- 
stenbeig  is  the  advocate  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  Beformation,  with 
its  rigid  formulas. 

This  indicates  a  peculiar  narrowness  in  Strauss's  mind.  He  is, 
perhaps,  a&aid  that  the  importance  of  his  critical  exploit  would  be 
diminished,  if  a  less  literal  conception  of  Christianity  were  generally 
received.  He  wants  to  make  his  opponent  appear  as  important  as 
poffiible ;  but  in  trying  to  do  this  he  ignores  the  laws  of  nature  and 
history,  as  much  as  the  old  orthodox  Christians  did,  whose  theology 
he  refutes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  everything  which  enters  this 
vorld  as  a  power  or  a  principle  must  either  work  continually  in  the 
same  form,  or  be  destroyed.  It  may  assume  new  forms,  as  circum- 
stances change  and  occasion  requires.  If  for  example,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Churdi,  the  person  of  Jesus  could  only  be  apprehended 
by  the  multitude  as  the  great  phenomenon  that  it  really  was,  in  the 
form  of  apotheosis,  this  does  not  exclude  a  different  conception  in 
other  times  and  under  other  circumstances.  The  conceptions  of  our 
^e  are  snpplanted  by  those  of  another,  while  the  truth  concerned 
lemams  the  same.  The  absolute  alternative  about  the  person  of 
Christ — either  God,  or  an  impostor — with  which  the  defenders  of 
sndent  orthodoxy  hold  a  pistol  to  our  heads,  is  no  longer  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  subject  must  be  left  open  to  investigation,  for  in  recent 
times  the  means  for  it  have  been  greatly  increased.  Should  the 
bwlitional  idea  of  the  person  of  Chi-ist  and  of  Christianity  appear 
untenable  in  the  light  of  modem  and  scientific  research,  this  would 
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not  abolish  Christ  and  his  work,  as  Strauss  imagines.  It  seems 
i-ather  to  enable  ns  more  &illj  to  comprehend  his  actual  and  ideal 
nature,  and  to  recognise  the  true  value  of  his  life  and  lessons.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  there  should  have  been  error  than  that  the  whole 
truth  should  have  been  recognised  at  once. 

Strausfl  himself,  as  well  as  many  eminent  theologians,  deny  that 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  popularly  understood,  is  to  be  found 
m  the  New  Testament.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  one  passi^  clearly 
for  it  even  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  unless  it  be  in  the  sense  of 
the  eternal  Word  or  Wisdom  of  Qod  dwelling  in  the  man  Jesus, 
The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Trinity  requires  revision. 
There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  directly  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Jesus  himself  proclaimed  his  divinity  and  demanded 
belief  in  it.  He  declines  the  predicate  "good"  with  the  remark, 
"  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  Qod."  On  the  Mount  of  Olives 
he  accepts  the  will  of  his  Father  as  opposed  to  his  own.  He  com- 
plains on  the  cross  that  God  has  forsalcen  him.  No  one  would  thus 
express  himself  who  was  really  Qod  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  God. 

Again,  supposing  StrauBs's  ciiticisms  to  be  established,  we  cannot 
take  the  orthodox  conception  of  Ghristiiuiity  which  he  identifies  with 
Christianity,  and  agaiast  which  alone  his  present  arguments  have  any 
force.  If  the  accounts  of  the  birth,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  mere  legends,  the  dogmas  founded  on  them  cannot 
be  Christian  d<^mas.  They  may  be  forms  of  behef  natural  to  that 
age  of  the  world,  but  the  essence  of  Christianity  must  be  something 
altogether  independent  of  them.  The  biblical  passages  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  founded,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  when  it  was  proclaimed,  abundantly  justify  a  fresh  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  And  if  earnest  and  conscientious  men  are  led 
to  a  different  conclusion  from  that  reached  by  the  bishops  of  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries,  Strauss  and  the  orthodox  must  not  call 
them  uubelievers,  nor  deny  them  the  name  of  Christians.  He  muse 
be  above  all  others  a  Christian,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  takes  him  to 
be  what  he  himself  professed  to  be,  not  what  biehope  afterwards  made 
him.  Christ's  true  disciples  are  those  who  accept  the  truth  which 
he  taught,  live  and  act  in  his  spirit,  and  not  those  who  seek  to  gain 
his  favour  by  making  him  something  different  itaxsi.  what  he  professed 
to  be.  It  is  easier  to  exclaim  Lord,  Lord,  than  to  realise  the  truth  and 
will  of  God.  It  is  sometimes  no  great  honour  to  be  called  God  by 
men,  since  the  idea  of  God  b  often  so  imperfect.  What  sort  of  Qod 
did  the  Romish  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  make  of  Christ  ?  A  Qod 
the  very  opposite  of  Him  whom  Jesus  declared  to  be  "our  Father  in 
heaven,"  wlio  loves  all  men  as  his  children,  and  who  msJces  his  sun  to 
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shine  on  the  evil  arul  the  good.  Instead  of  this,  the  Jesus  proclaimed 
to  be  Qod  is  set  forth  as  a  cruel  tjrrant,  who  thirsts  for  the  blood  of 
the  heretic,  who  again  gave  over  to  the  devil  the  world  he  is  said  to 
have  redeemed  by  hix  death,  and  whose  dominion  was  to  be  secured 
by  fire  and  sword.  What  a  spectacle  contrasted  with  the  life  of 
Jesus !  Will  Strauss  call  this  Christianity,  and  because  we  have 
difiereot  views  will  he  deuy  that  we  are  any  longer  Christians  ?  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  with  the  nations,  if  they  bad  been 
le<l  to  accept  the  Ufe  of  Jesus,  to  adopt  his  views,  and  to  imitate  bis 
life,  instead  of  making  him  an  Old  Testament  Qod,  whose  acts,  accord^ 
tug  to  his  papal  representatives,  are  in  manifest  contradiction  to  his 
doctrines  of  love  and  forgiveness,  the  easy  yoke  which  He  promised 
his  disciples. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  is  not  destroyeB  by  critical  inquiiies, 
nor  is  Christ  d^raded.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  is  not  duly  honoured 
until  those  views  of  him  are  superseded  which  arose  out  of  the  cir- 
cuutstances  of  the  times,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  ancient  modes  of 
thought,  and  which  have  been  maintained  through  so  many  centuries, 
chiefly  because  they  favoured  the  ambition  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable, 
that  individuals  or  nations  should  accept  without  inquiry  the  results 
of  modem  criticism  into  the  life  of  Christ.  Venerable  age  and  custom 
are  firm  supports  of  opinions  even  when  refuted  on  scientific  grounds. 
We  neither  can  nor  ought  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  force.  They 
must  be  treated  with  the  respect  which  even  error  demands,  as  the 
oonvictaon  of  sincere  men,  and  which  is  therefore  included  in  the 
rights  accorded  to  tbem.*  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Straoss  has  made  tise  of  the  expression,  "  The  story  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  historical  hum- 
bug." Humbug  consists  in  wilful  deception.  There  is  not  the  least 
trace  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  origin  of  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Strauss  himself  is  far  from  supposing  that  there 
was.  He  considers  rather  that  it  arose  &om  a  psychological  pro- 
cess which  went  on  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  after  their  flight 
into  Galilee  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  "  There,"  he  says,  "  they 
may  have  celebrated  his  memory  in  secret  meetings,  strengthened 
each  other's  faith  in  him,  searched  the  Scriptures  over  aod  over 
again,  striven  together  for  light  and  certainty.  These  were  mental 
struggles,  which  in  Oriental  one-sided,  fontastic  natures,  especially 
in  women,  would  readily  develop  into  ecstacies  and  visions.  Thus 
when  they  thought  they  had  discovered  that  as  the  Messiah  he 
could  not  remain  in  the  grave,  it  was  not  a  long  step  \o,  'I,  or 
we,  saw  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead ;    he  met  us  and  spoke 

*  See  tiio  Andior'a  work,  Sus  Seclit  der  Eigeuen  benenfunK  Ue.    Leipiio,  18C0. 
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to  us ;  at  first  we  knew  him  not,  but  when  he  liad  departed  the 
scales  as  it  were  fell  from  our  eyes,  we  knew  that  it  was  He  him- 
self.' And  these  statements  became  more  and  more  distinct  by 
repetition.  He  had  eaten  with  his  disciples,  showed  tbem  his  bands 
and  his  feet;  challenged  them  to  put  their  fingers  into  his  wounds. 
The  disciples  thus  saved  the  work  of  their  murdered  master  by 
this  representation  of  bis  resurrection."  It  was  their  honest  convic- 
tion that  they  had  really  seen  and  spoken  with  him  after  he  had 
risen.  Delusion  it  might  have  been,  but  there  wok  nothing  in  it  of 
pious  fraud.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  it  wa«  not  "  humbug." 
The  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  revela- 
tion, is  by  assigning  to  the  esseuce  of  religion  a  deeper  psychological 
source  ;  by  recognizing  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  essential  nature  of 
the  soul  of  man,  of  which  the  highest  and  purest  manifestation  must 
be  recognized  in  Jesu&  He  realized  most  completely  this  divinely 
human  gift  as  God-consciousness,  and  intimate  union  with  the  Divine 
Being,  and  he  must  therefore  be  revered  as  the  highest  revelation  of 
God  to  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  Strauss's  work.  "  Have  we  still 
any  religion  ?"  The  answer  to  the  question  is  not  bo  decidedly  nega- 
tive as  to  the  first.  Strauss  finally  confesses  tliat  bis  religious  emo- 
tions are  to  some  extent  excited,  not  by  a  personal  God,  but  by  the 
"  All  "  (Universum),  which  by  its  order  and  adherence  to  law,  is  the 
source  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  and  which  is  regulated  not  by,  but 
on  the  highest  reason  (Vemunft).  Strauss  thinks  it  wrong  of  Schopen- 
hauer, the  pessimist  philosopher,  as  an  individual,  to  despise  the 
"All "  from  which  be  derives  his  existence  and  the  little  reason  that 
he  misuses.  "  We  see  in  this,"  Strauss  says,  "  a  denial  of  the  feehng 
of  dependence  which  we  attribute  to  every  man.  We  ask  for  our 
Universum  the  same  devotion  which  the  good  man  of  the  old  school 
feels  for  his  God.  Our  feehng  for  the  '  All '  reacts,  wheu  wounded 
religiously," 

Strauss's  remnant  of  religion  consists  in  a  feeling  of  dependence  on 
the  "  All."  It  is  then  no  surprise  that  he  assigns  the  origin  of  reh- 
gion  to  man's  weakness  and  helplessness  in  face  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  "  Hume,"  he  says  "  is  right  in  maintaining  that  it  is  not  the 
disinterested  desire  for  truth  and  knowledge  that  originally  led  men 
to  religion,  but  the  very  interested  desire  for  their  own  welfare,  and 
that  questionable  religious  motives  have  always  been  more  effective 
than  pleasant  ones.  The  Epicurean  derivation  of  religion  from  fear  is 
indisputably  correct.  Had  things  alway  been  as  man  wished,  had  he 
always  had  what  he  desired,  if  none  of  his  plans  had  failed,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  taught  by  painful  experience  to  look  anxiously  forward 
to  the  future,  the  idea  of  a  higher  being  would  scarcely  have  occurred 
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to  him.  He  would  have  thought,  it  nvaat  be  as  it  iR,  and  would  have 
accepted  it  in  blank  indifference." 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  there  is  no  truth  in  reli- 
gion as  such,  or  that  it  is  a  mere  accidental  delusion.  It  only  explains 
the  method  in  which  religion  arose  and  developed  itself.  But  it  is  a 
method  founded  on  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  and  the  law  of  their 
development  Man's  faculties  have  been  developed  by  the  necessities 
of  lifa  Iaws,  moral  culture,  and  even  the  arts  and  sciences  origi- 
nated in  this  way,  But  they  are  not  therefore  merely  the  results  of 
accident,  and  the  necessities  of  life,  but  are  based  upon  truth,  and 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  imd  correspond  with  objective  realities. 
All  tJUDgs  b^in  in  imperfection,  and  only  attain  perfection  by  degrees. 
They  must  not  be  judged  by  their  imperfect  begimiing,  but  by  their 
state  of  greater  perfection.  Take  music,  for  example.  No  doubt 
it  began  with  most  imperfect  instruments,  and  was  at  first  a  very 
rough  expression.  But  the  melody  and  harmony  of  a  great  musical 
composition  is  the  expression  of  truths  founded  in  the  eternal 
nature  of  things  revealed  through  the  mind  of  man.  The  harmo- 
nious relations  between  certain  musical  notes  are  not  accidental, 
nor  have  they  been  determined  by  man,  but  are  founded  on  eternal 
truths,  which  can  only  be  revealed  to,  and  participated  in  by,  man, 
by  means  of  musical  creations.  If  then  maa  is  made  partaker  of 
eternal  truths  by  the  enjoyment  of  musical  notes  in  certain  rela- 
tions, is  \i  likely  that  the  soul  of  man  can  have  fallen  under  an 
accidental  delusion  arising  out  of  the  circimistances  of  life,  in  re- 
lation to  religious  sentiments  and  faith  t  Has  he  not  rather  em- 
braced an  eternal  truth,  received  the  hidden  divine  nature,  and 
become  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  a  partaker  of  it  i  He  who  looks 
closely  at  the  nature  of  religion,  who  rightly  estimates  its  profound 
importance  to  the  mind,  instead  of  judging  it  by  imperfect  represen- 
tations, will  scarcely  deny  that,  in  religious  feeling  and  faith,  a 
divine  essence  is  revealed  as  the  basis  of  all  existence  and  life. 

Strauss  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
for  he  himself  confesses  that  be  is  religiously  affected  by  the  "All," 
the  universid  order  (uid  reason.  Besides,  he  is  wrong  in  saying,  as 
Schleiermacher  said  before  him,  that  the  mere  feeling  of  dependence 
is  the  essence  of  religion.  Bebgion  may  b^in  in  this  way,  but  this 
is  only  a  stage  and  is  entirely  outgrown  by  many  persons,  especially 
by  those  of  a  mystical  nature.  Strauss  ought  to  have  known,  fi-om  his 
study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  religion  includes  infinitely  higher  and 
deeper  feelings  than  those  of  dependence.  No  one  gives  so  clear  a 
testimony  to  this  as  Jesus.  £ven  the  religious  emotion  excited  by 
the  "  All "  is  not  merely  a  feeling  of  dependence.  It  is  not  the  outward 
n  of  power  that  excites  Stranss's  emotions,  but  the  source 
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of  order,  law,  and  reason.  He  feels  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  and 
contempt  for  the  "All"  to  be  blasphemous,  and  demands  the  same 
devotion  for  the  Universum  as  tlie  good  man  of  the  old  school  feels 
for  his  God.  Sti^uss  certainly  would  not  lay  claim  to  have  penetrated 
to  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  Universum,  and  his  emotions 
cannot  have  reference  to  the  mere  outward  manifestations  of  it.  They 
must  therefore  have  reference  to  the  bidden  as  well  as  manifest  reason 
(Vernunft)  of  existence,  and  tfaey  cannot  really  be  so  different  &om 
religious  faith  as  he  imagines.  He  has  not,  therefore,  socceeded  in 
denying  religion. 

The  representations  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  religious 
worship,  are,  as  we  all  know,  very  different  among  different  nations. 
These  do  not  coostitnte  the  essence  of  religion,  but  are  merely  tha 
forms  in  which  it  strives  to  express  itself.  They  change,  and  depend 
on  natural  and  historical  circumstances,  according  to  the  degree  of 
cultore  to  which  a  nation  has  attained.  Keligion  cannot  he  refuted 
by  merely  these  imperfect  and  transient  conceptions.  And  if  Sbrauss 
feels  his  emotions  excited  by  the  "  All,"  which  he  does  not  perfectly 
apprehend,  as  by  a  personal,  intelligent  being  (Vernunft- Wesen),  he 
need  not  be  so  anxi<HiB  to  refute  the  ordinaty  proo&  of  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  as  if  he  had  th««by  refuted  religion  itself.  Besides,  his 
criticism  of  these  proofs  is  very  superficial.  Even  supposing  that 
the  cosmol<^ical  and  teleological  proofs  are  not  strong,  one  who 
thinks  30  highly  of  Kant  sbonld  not  have  passed  so  lightly  over  his 
moral  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  treated  them  with  a 
Vol  tairean  superficiahty.  And  it  would  have  become  a  disciple  of  H^el 
to  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  outological  ai^ument  on  which 
he  lays  so  much  stress.  But  instead  of  this,  Straoss  tides  to  bring 
forward  positive  proofs  against  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  The 
following  are  the  chief  of  them  ^— First,  aocording  to  modem  astrono* 
mical  science  there  is  no  longer  any  place  where  God  can  be  enthroned, 
and  therefore  He  must  be  rejected.  Secondly,  the  idea  of  personality 
implies  limitation,  which  cannot  a^y  to  an  absolute,  infinite  being. 
The  first  of  these  arguments  has  the  old  popular  notion  in  view,  that 
God  is  like  a  great  Eastern  potentate,  enthroned  in  heaven,  whence, 
surroanded  by  saints  and  angels,  he  rules  the  world,  and  eqiecially 
the  church,  A  gross  idea,  which  has  undoubtedly  been  fostered  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  her  worship,  by  joctorial  representa- 
tions, and  by  ber  doctrines.  But  it  is  quite  an  assumption  to  suppose 
that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  personal  God  can  he  conceived,  and 
to  say  that  his  existence  is  disproved  when  it  is  shown  that  no  suck 
heaven  beyond  the  stars  exists.  Strauss  ^ain  adopts  the  tactics  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.  He  takes  the  grossest  and  most 
sensuous  representations  as  the  only  true  notions  of  religion,  and  of 
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course  finds  no  difficulty  in  refuting  them  and  making  them  appear 
ridiculous.  He  is  caught  in  the  trap  of  the  old  sensuous  orthodoxy, 
though  he  approaches  it  critically  and  negatively. 

The  aaseriiion  that  the  notion  of  "  personality  "  implies  limitation, 
and  is  applicable  only  to  what  is  finite  and  relative,  but  not  to  the 
absolute,  is  taken  from  Fichte  ;  but  it  ia  by  no  means  correct.  This 
will  be  clearly  shown  by  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  essential 
elements  of  personality.  These  are — existence,  consciousness  of  this 
existence,  and  control  over  it  Distinction  from,  and  therefore  limita- 
tion by  others,  is  not  an  essential  element  of  personality,  but  an  acci- 
dental sign  of  relative  personality.  An  absolute  personality  cannot 
therefore  be  sud  to  be  imposfdble ;  for  it  may  find  in  itself,  in  the 
constituent  elements  of  its  existence,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
other  being,  the  distinctions  necessary  for  personal  cooseionsness. 
And  as  distinction  from  others  and  limitation  by  them,  is  not  one  of 
the  essential  elements  of  personality,  neither  is  personality  essentially 
subject  to  limitation  in  regard  to  action.  Personality,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  freedom  of  the  will,  is  rather  the  power  of  breaking  through 
the  narrow  limits  of  relative  monadic  existence,  of  expending  into 
the  infinite  by  consciousness  and  will,  of  rising  above  itself,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  receiving  the  infinite  into  its  own  consciousness. 
The  more  a  man  cultivates  his  idiosyncratic  nature,  the  more  inde- 
pendent be  becomes  in  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  the  will,  the 
more  he  suffices  for  himself  and  the  lees  need  he  has  of  others ; 
according  to  Strauss's  theory  the  more  perfect  the  personality  the 
greater  the  limitation. 

Moreover,  the  divine  absolute  personality  cannot  be  altogether 
compared  with  human  personality.  The  divine  Being  cannot  be 
without  the  perfection  which  manifetits  itself  in  the  human  personality 
as  the  highest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  If  we  define  God 
by  other  predicates  of  earthly  perfection  we  most  not  deny  Him  the 
highest  phase  of  it,  must  not  regard  him  as  less  tkanperaojicU.  That 
wonld  be  imperfection.  -The  personality  of  the  absolute  must  be  of 
a  higher  and  more  intensified  kind  than  human  personality.  It  may 
be  said  therefore  that  Qod  is  super-personal.  His  personality  includes 
the  essential  elements  of  man's  personality.  But  it  is  also  absolute 
in  a  way  that  transcends  man's  comprehension. 

Strauss  appears  to  us  to  deny  the  chief  object  of  religions  faith 
without  sufficient  reason.  He  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  he 
is  told  that  bis  views  of  the  nature  of  God  are  quite  as  offennve  to 
rdi^oos  feeling  and  to  reason  as  SeJiopenhauer's  views  of  the  Uni- 
versnm  are  to  him. 

Sbauss  disposes  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  a  few  superfi- 
cM  remarks.    His  chief  argument  is  that  it  is  inconoeivahle  that  a 
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spirit  can  contiaue  to  exiet  without  a  body,  sloce  we  fiad  that  its 
action  and  development  are  conditioned  by  the  bodily  organs.  He 
now  changes  bis  tactics.  Having  previously  taken  the  most  sensuous 
ideas  as  representing  Christianity  and  religion,  in  oi'der  to  make  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death  appear  impossible  he  now  assumes 
tliat  it  is  absolutely  disembodied.  He  ought  to  know  that  this  is  not 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  afler  death ;  that  some 
kind  of  sensuous  nature  is  almost  always  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  possi- 
bility admitted  of  some  kind  of  sensuous  punishment  Even  philo- 
sophy for  the  most  part  rejects  this  pure  spirituality  so-called,  and 
clothes  the  soul  with  some  kind  of  sensuous  organ  or  etherial  body. 
But  even  if  pure  spirituality  is  aasumed,  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  inconceivable,  for  in  this  case  an 
innate,  eternal  substantive  power  is  ascribed  to  the  soul,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Leibnitz  has  ascribed  to  it  in  his  doctrine  of 
ntooads. 

Strauss  attaches  but  little  value  to  belief  in  immortality  in  respect 
of  rewards  and  punishment  after  death.  Moral  effort  in  order  to  attain 
eternal  happiness  appears  to  him  mere  selfishness ;  true  morality 
shoiUd  find  its  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  rightly. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  real  motive  for  morality 
is  not  reward,  but  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  Christ  distinctly 
proclaimed.  At  the  same  time  the  hope  of  reward  for  virtue  in  this 
life  by  blessedness  after  death,  is  not  so  selfish  as  Strauss  imagines. 
It  is  rather  the  expression  of  the  reasonable  belief,  that  in  accordance 
with  a  universal  law,  all  discord  in  the  universe  will  be  finally 
adjusted  ;  that  the  condition  of  every  creature  will  be  in  harmony 
with  its  real  or  ideal  constitution.  This  is  not  to  be  effected  in  the 
interests  merely  of  the  individual,  but  in  those  of  the  whole 
creation.  Moreover,  this  consciousness  of  virtue,  so  much  lauded  as  a 
sufficient  reward,  is  Twt  sufficient  for  weak  and  helpless  man.  It 
becomes  him  humbly  to  look  for  divine  aid  in  his  spiritual  advance- 
ment as  well  as  in  his  physical  necessities.  The  self-sufficiency  of 
virtue  has  not  had  very  brilliant  results  when  subjected  to  tempta- 
tion. The  Stoics  have  shown  that  there  is  but  a  step  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to 
have  been  sufficiently  proved  ;  but  neither  has  it  been  scientiiiciUly 
refuted.  The  arguments  scientifically  proved  for  it  are  at  least 
quite  as  conclusive  as  those  against  it. 

Strauss  having,  as  he  supposes,  abolished  Christianity  and  religion,  he 
proceeds  in  the  third  part  to  describe  the  conception  of  the  univerae 
which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  religious  faith.  The  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  our  conception  of  the  world  \  "  shows  that  Strauss 
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has  adopted  what  U  called  naturalistic  positivism.  He  wishes  to  sec 
the  priaciple  of  purely  mechanical  forces  applied  by  Kant  and 
Laplace  U>  the  planetary  system  extended  to  living  and  psychical 
phenomena,  and  he  considers  the  human  mind  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  complicated  mechanical  forces.  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  is  of  course  most  welcome  to  him.  He  does  not 
however,  display  Darwin's  caution  and  reserve,  but  far  outstrips  him 
in  the  confident  hope  that  the  great  gaps  which  still  exist  in  the 
system  will  in  future  be  filled  up.  He  assigns  to  spontaneous  genera^ 
tion  the  origin  of  organic  life,  which  has  afterwards  by  slow  degrees 
daring  immense  spaces  of  time,  developed  into  man.  He  thinks 
that  man  only  dl£fers  from  the  lower  animals  in  degree,  not  in  essen- 
tial chajracteiistics.  The  psychical  faculties  of  animals  are,  as  usual, 
magnified  as  much  as  possible,  while  man  is  reduced  as  low  as  possiUe 
and  the  most  degraded  races  introduced  as  representatives  of  humanity 
To  make  the  doctrine  he  has  to  oppose  as  improbable  as  possible,  he 
forsakes  his  idea  of  the  soul  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  describes  it  as 
consisting  of  Uie  grossest  material  In  the  idea  of  a  soul  aa  distinct 
from  the  brain,  he  sees  nothing  but  a  groundless  hypothesis  involving 
nnmerous  difficulties ;  especially  the  difficulty  how  an  extended 
unthinking  thing  like  the  human  body  can  exert  any  influence  on  an 
immaterial  thinking  thing  such  as  the  soul  is  assumed  to  be.  "  No 
philosopher,"  he  says,  "  has  explained,  nor  ever  will  explain,  bow 
there  can  be  any  reciprocal  influence  between  the  two.  But  it  would 
at  any  rate  be  much  easier  to  comprehend  if  we  had  only  to  do  with 
one  and  the  same  being,  at  the  one  end  extension,  at  the  other 
thought.  Of  course  we  are  told  such  beings  are  impossible.  We 
answer,  they  actually  exist ;  we  ourselves  are  such  beings."  Strauss, 
therefore,  who  finds  it  inconceivable  that  a  thinking  being  can 
influence  extension,  or  that  there  can  be  any  reciprocal  action  be- 
tween the  two,  finds  it  quite  conceivable,  or  rather  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  being  can  be  extension  at  one  end  and  thought  at  the  other.  And 
what  is  certainly  very  extraordinary,  the  thinking  end  gets  its  power 
of  thiiiking  from  the  extended  end.  It  must  arise  irom  a  mere  spirit 
of  arbitrariness  and  contradiction,  to  maintain  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  of  mind  and  matter  exist  only  in  the  imagination,  and 
then  coolly  to  say  that  the  problem  is  solved.  Instead  of  lessening 
tbe  opposition  between  mind  and  matter,  which  has  been  received 
since  the  days  of  Descartes,  and  facilitating  the  idea  of  reciprocal 
influence — which  the  idea  of  force  suggests— the  opposition  is  main- 
^ned  and  an  ideality  of  both  assumed.  This  is  mere  cs^rice,  and 
not  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Any  approximation  between  mind 
and  matter  is  declared  impossible,  and  yet  they  may  be  identified. 
Is  the  Crtdo  quia  abau/rdum,  also  not  quite  impossible  to  the  mate- 
rialists? 
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Strauss  seems  to  be  highly  pleaseti  with  this  solution  derired  from 
gross  materialism ;  but  it  has  alreadj'  been  given  by  Spinoza  in  his 
ideal  of  substaaoe  and  in  a  less  gross  form.  Strauss  continues  in  his 
uanal  strain  of  self-complacency  : — "  It  is  incredible  how  even  scien* 
tific  men  have  been  posed  for  centuries  by  this  problem.  It  is  not 
so  l(mg  ^o  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force  was  discovered, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  its  intimate  relation  to  the  transi- 
tion of  heat  into  motion,  and  vic«  vm'^,  is  understood  and  defined. 
Bat  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  its  application  to  the  pro- 
blem of  BeD8ati<»t  and  conception  will  be  discovered.  If,  under 
certain  conditions,  motion  is  transformed  into  heat,  why  should  there 
not  be  conditions  under  which  it  is  transformed  into  sensation  \  We 
have  the  conditions,  the  apparatus  for  it  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  of  the  higher  animals,  and  in  the  organs  which  supply  their 
place  in  the  lower  animals.  On  the  one  hand,  if  a  nerve  is  touched, 
set  in  motion,  a  sensation  answers  to  it,  a  thought  is  educed ;  on  the 
other  hand,  senaation  and  thought  is  transformed  into  movement  of 
the  limb&  Helmholz  says,  '  In  the  production  of  heat  by  friction 
snd  collision,  the  motion  of  the  mass  causes  motion  in  the  minutest 
parts ;  vtc<  verad,  in  the  production  of  motion  by  heat,  motion  in  the 
minutest  parte  implies  motion  in  the  whole  mass.'  Is  this,  I  ask, 
anything  essentially  different  ?  Is  the  above  not  the  uecessary  con- 
tinuation of  it  t " 

This  passage  shows  more  plainly  than  any  other,  how  strong  the 
power  of  faith  still  is  in  Strauss's  mind,  notwithstanding  all  his  criti- 
cal labours.  Like  the  orthodox  world,  he  rejects  all  evidence  derived 
from  reason  and  experience,  in  order  to  believe  just  what  he  wishes 
to  believe.  The  result  of  this  is  that  he  Substitutes  for  the  old  faith, 
not  modem  science,  but  a  new  faith.  The  mission  of  this  new  faith 
is,  as  he  himself  remarks  in  his  brochure,  "  Postscript  as  Preface  to 
the  Old  Faith  and  the  New,"  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  modem  science 
and  to  help  to  overcome  still  existing  difficulties.  A  proceeding 
which  the  troe  student  of  nature  will  certainly  resent  as  the  dan- 
gerous intrumtHi  of  desires  of  faith  and  hope. 

Strauss  has  ebosett  the  wrong  time  to  come  out  with  his  new  faith. 
Durii^  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  sdeatific 
cin^  agunst  the  materialism  which  thinks  to  explain  everything 
phymcal  aod  mental,  by  "  matter  and  force."  This  reaction  has  found 
ffl^MieflHon  at  the  meetings  of  scientific  men  in  America,  England, 
and  Germany.  It  was  expressed  in  the  opening  address  of  Mr. 
Bamard  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advanoe- 
ment  <tf  Science,  at  Chicago,  August,  1868,  entitled,  "  The  Recent 
'FrognsB  of  Science,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Assumed  Identity  ot 
lleotal  and  Physical  Forces."  Fnrfeesor  ^ndall  spoke  with  equal 
decision  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1808.    And  last 
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year,  in  Germany,  the  same  convictions  were  expressed  by  tlie  most 
eminent  members  at  the  meeting  of  scientiJic  men.  Dubois  Reymond 
especially,  in  an  address  "  On  the  Limits  of  Natural  Knowledge," 
acknowledged  the  impossibility  of  explaining  even  the  most  imper- 
fect indications  of  life,  the  blunt  sensations  of  the  lowest  organic 
fwma,  by  the  mechanism  of  physical  forces.  He  mentioned  espedally 
two  hmitations  of  natural  knowledge :  first,  the  nature  of  atoms 
18  the  last  factor  of  mechanical  natural  processes  is  not  discoveiv 
able  by  scientific  knowledge;  and  secondly,  physical  life,  even  in 
its  most  imperfect  forms,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  most  compli- 
cated mechanical  forces.  Even  if  science  succeeded  in  detecting  all 
the  movements  of  the  brain  in  psychical  activity,  it  would  only  be 
external  mechanical  movements  that  would  be  discovered,  not  their 
traoaition  into  sensation,  consciousness,  and  thought  Strauss  has  for 
hb  views  only  the  dii  minorum  gentium,  among  the  men  of  science 
for  his  authority,  and  must  supplement  himself  by  faith. 

The  Darwinian  theory  is  of  course  very  welcome  to  the  Straussian 
naturalism,  and  is  adopted  in  its  most  advanced  form.  Strauss 
acknowledges  that  there  are  many  gaps  in  it,  but  faith  and  hope 
come  to  his  aid.  He  beUeves  in  spontaneous  generation,  yet  he  admits 
that  it  cannot  be  scientifically  proved  either  from  observation  or 
experiment.  This  is  the  New  Faith.  It  is  something  like  the  old 
BQlhority  in  religious  faith,  which  sets  up  dogmas,  commands  belief 
in  them,  and  then  commissions  theologians  to  prove  them  true.  Man 
is  supposed  to  be  developed  from  the  lower  animals.  It  ia  quite 
unknown  in  what  way,  but  it  is  hoped  and  behoved  that  evidence 
will  yet  be  found.  Strauss  does  not  inquire  into  the  origin  of  man's 
intellectual,  moral,  and  cesthetic  faculties.  Natural  selection  is  the 
iQBgician's  wand  which  gives  being  to  them  all.  If  he  had  chosen 
to  investigate  the  subject  a  little  further,  he  must  have  seen — for  he 
is  no  stranger  to  philosophy — that  natural  selection  will  not  account 
for  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  laws  of  logic  are  the  expression  of 
u  eternal  and  absolute  truth  and  necessity.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
bave  originated  at  all ;  they  have  only  been  revealed  to  the  conscious 
mind  of  man. 

He  who  holds  that  man's  reasoning  faculties  were  evolved  by 
natural  selection,  must  admit  that  by  continual  selection  fm-ther 
changes  may  take  place ; — a  possibility  which  puts  an  end  to  all 
certainty  in  human  knowledge,  and  takes  away  the  foundation  of 
CTeiy  theory,  the  Darwinian  among  the  rest 

Neither  can  moral  and  sesthetic  ideas  he  accounted  for  by  nattural 
adection.  The  laws  of  the  beautiful  are  not  accidental  nor  arbitrarily 
filed.  They  rest  upon  eternal  necessity,  upon  an  ideal  of  beauty 
vhidi  has  developed  in  the  human  mind  into  the  sentiment  of  con- 
8  of  beauty.    No  doubt  it  takes  part  in  the  development 
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and  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  but  this  concerns  only  the  revelation 
and  recognition  of  the  Beautiful,  not  its  nature,  the  eternal  and 
necessary  principles  of  which,  under  the  name  of  .^^hetics,  it  is  the 
mission  of  science  to  investigate. 

The  same  is  true  of  morals.  Truth  is  not  merely  a  mechanical 
agreement  between  thought  and  the  object  of  thought.  It  is  an 
eternal  idea  which  must  be  realised  in  man's  mind  by  means  of  faitlt 
and  knowledge.  The  investigation  of  ti-uth  therefore  is  not  merely 
enjoined  becaiise  it  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
but  because  it  has  more  right  to  e^iist  than  error.  This  is  a  strong 
aigament  against  Darwin's  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  How  can 
we  attain  to  the  pure  theological  right  of  truth,  apart  from  external 
interest,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  eternal  essence,  ui  idea  of 
truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  I  And  with  what  right  can  Darwin  desire  that  his  theory 
shall  be  accepted,  not  because  it  is  useful  or  acceptable,  but  because 
it  is  true  \  If  truth  is  not  an  idea,  then  it  has  no  right  as  such,  and 
it  cannot  be  appealed  to  i^;ainst  a  useless  superstition,  a  cherished 
custom,  an  advanti^eous  error.  Without  the  idea  of  truth,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  function  of  the  brain  which,  for  example,  counterfeits 
an  object ;  but  such  a  mechanical  function  of  the  brain  is  a  delusioD, 
just  aa  energetic  and  often  more  useful  and  agreeable,  and  therefore 
in  this  respect  more  defensible,  than  the  mechanical  motion  of  the 
brain  which  counterfeits  a  real  object  and  is  therefore  called  truth. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  nature,  with  its  manifold  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  constitutes  a  great  unity ;  and  that  this 
endless  variety  was  not  ushered  into  existence  at  once,  but  has  been, 
evolved  in  a  continual  process  of  formation.  This  process  cannot 
have  been  guided  by  mere  accidental  necessity,  and  mechanical  laws. 
These  are  manifestly  typical  principles  which  exist  not  for  the  sake 
of  meaningless  mechanical  action, butserve  ideal  purposes  to  be  con- 
sciously realized  by  man.  Even  supposing  that  man  really  had  his 
origin  in  this  universal  natural  process,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  product  of  external  matter  and  force,  but  as  the  realization 
and  revelation  of  the  original  idea  of  humanity,  which  is  Uie 
determining  principle  for  which  all  external  things  served  only  as 
means.  Instead  of  making  man  the  product  of  the  aninial  world,  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  animal  world  is  evolved  from  the  idea  of 
humanity.  From  the  beginning,  the  processes  of  nature  have  beea 
tending  towards  man  as  their  ultimate  end.  In  the  various  efforts 
after  development,  the  original  types  of  animal  life  were  evolved,  and 
then  further  developed  into  different  forms.  As  in  a  plant,  the 
whole  form,  with  leaves,  blossom,  and  fruit,  exists  from  the  first  in 
germ.  There  lies  at  the  foundation  of  nature  not  merely  an  extern^, 
rigid  law   of  necessity,  but  an   eternal  truth,  a  rational,  logical, 
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especially  an  ethical  and  sesthetic  ideal.  When  this  is  admitted  it  is 
Id  no  way  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man  to  believe  that  he  had 
fbnnerly  faia  or^pa  in  these  processes  of  nature.  Notwithstanding  the 
much  celeltrated  Darwinian  hypothesis,  that  the  be^nning  and  the  pro- 
gress (^  the  process  of  evolution  is  hidden  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
Darwin  makes  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  begin  with  four  or  five 
primitive  organisms,  though  he  thinks  that  consistency  demands  but 
one.  Many  of  his  followers  have  assumed  as  a  reality  that  which  with 
Darwin  was  only  a  conjecture.  They  have  set  aside  hia  scruples 
about  spontaneons  generation,  and  without  any  logical  proof  have 
adi^ited  it  as  the  indispensable  basis  and  postulate  of  their  subsequent 
theories; 

We  will  not  enter  further  into  the  problem  of  generation.  But 
the  idea  that  there  was  originally  but  one  original  organism  in  which, 
all  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  originated  is  without  foundation. 
If,  according  to  Darwin's  theory,  the  semutiTeness  of  the  reproductive 
system  is  the  cause  of  newly  developed  oiganisms  always  appearing 
with  slight  variations,  there  most  bare  been  similar  variations  in 
the  original  forms.  The  varioas  affections  of  the  generative  system 
in  the  most  highly  developed  species  must  be  caused  by  the  various 
circnmstances  under  which  the  action  of  the  system  takes  place.  If 
this  is  BO,  the  various  circumstances  under  which  spontaneous  gene- 
ration took  place  would  have  all  the  more  effect  upon  the  first  or- 
ganisms, and  thus,  ftxmi  the  very  begiiming,  variously  formed  organ- 
isms would  come  into  existence.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the  beginnings 
of  all  hfe,  even  if  spontaneous  generation  is  assumed,  are  uncertain, 
indefinite,  undefinable  in  their  constitution ;  and  as,  therofore,  we  do 
not  know  the  constitution  of  the  original  organisms,  it  cannot  be 
determined  what  natural  selection  has  done  or  may  yet  do. 

A  word  in  conclasion,  on  the  answer  which  Strauss  gives  to  his 
fourth  question  :  How  do  we  order  our  lives  I  He  now  appears  for 
tile  most  part  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The  acute  theolt^cal  critic, 
the  denier  of  the  personahty  of  Qod,  propounds  a  veiy  practical 
I^iilosophy,  professes  principles  which  would  just  please  a  moderately 
liberal  b(yu/rgeome.  All  theoretical  Badicalism  has  vanished.  This, 
bowever,  is  nothing  new.  In  1868  he  repelled  the  Radicals,  who 
reckoned  with  certainty  on  his  co-operation,  by  his  cool,  conservative 
attitude.  He  incurred  much  censure  and  the  reproach  of  cowardica 
"Hioagh  in  the  theolt^cal  sphere  his  criticism  had  been  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  ruthless  destruction,  yet  in  the  political,  when  it  was 
dai^ierous  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  he  kept 
oat  of  the  conflict  and  went  his  own  fray.  So  it  is  in  this  book.  He 
opposes  socnalistic  tendencies ;  is  proudly  contented  with  his  burgher 
position,  but  advocates  the  muntenance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
noUes,  and  even  manifests  some  enthusiasm  for  royalty.     In  every 
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other  sphere  he  desires  rationallBtic  clearness,  but  in  this  he  reveres 
a  something  mysterious.  We  will  not  ai^e  with  Strauss  on  these 
subjects.  The  only  question  is,  Are  these  practical  principles  con- 
sistent with  his  theories  ?  Will  his  purely  materialistic  foundation 
bear  ibis  ideal  superstructure  t  Is  it  not  rather  suspended  in  mid-air 
without  any  theoreticaJ  basis,  and  without  sufficient  material  for  its 
realisation  ? 

Strauss  holds  it  to  be  man's  ethical  vocation  to  give  reason  the 
supremacy  in  the  conflict  with  sensualism,  seeing  that  he  is  more 
than  a  mere  natural  being.  How  man  can  be  more  than  a  natural 
being,  by  reason  of  his  power  of  thought,  if  thought  be  the  result 
of  mere  mechanism,  is  not  clear.  The  fiict  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  conflict,  in  face  of  his  mechanical  views  of  the  world,  is  an 
enigma  not  easily  solved,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  pleasure  or 
utility  should  not  govern  man  instead  of  reason.  Kor  is  it  clearer 
what  the  reason  is  whose  laws  are  to  be  followed.  Strauss  refers  to 
the  idea  of  the  "  All "  and  to  the  idea  of  the  race ;  but  both  these 
are  abstract  notions,  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  and 
powerless  to  produce  moral  action  or  to  keep  sensualism  in  subjec- 
tion. Men  want  a  concrete  form  of  law  in  a  higher  and  more 
concrete  Being,  such  as  is  offered  to  them  by  religious  faith.  But 
the  very  sense  of  this  Strauss  seems  to  have  lost  in  his  perpetual 
occupation  with  criticism.  He  is  only  susceptible  of  the  concrete 
ideal  in  the  enjoyment  of  art,  which  is  to  him  the  substitute  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  in  religion.  He  feels  an  entbusiasna  for  the 
ideal  heroes  which  art  has  created,  although  he  rejects  their  eternal 
and  ideal  basisi 

Strauss's  book  is  the  confession  of  a  great  mind,  and  has  an  interest 
as  the  expression  of  widely  prevalent  views.  But  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  our  day, 
either  in  science  or  j^ilosophy.  It  seeks  to  restore  unity  to  our 
views  of  the  world,  but  it  does  not  seriously  make  any  scien- 
tific effort  to  explain  the  empiric  dualism  between  mind  and  matter. 
It  speaks  expressly  of  a  conflict  between  reason  and  sensualism  in  the 
world  of  mechanism  and  necessity,  where  there  can  be  no  place  for 
any  such  conflict.  Strauss  contributes  nothing  whatever  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  psychological  problems  of  sensation,  conscious- 
ness, the  mind  and  will,  the  difference  between  imagination  and 
understanding  in  human  nature.  His  great  reputation  was  gained 
by  his  earlier  works,  but  to  -this  reputation  the  present  has  added 
nothing.  A  sixth  edition  is  announced  in  Germany.  But  the  book 
owes  more  of  its  success  to  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  than  to  any  intrinsic  merits  of  it«  own. 

J.  Frohschammeb. 

HUKICH,  A^,  1873. 
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IN  examining  the  evidence  of  development  in  Morals  and  Politics, 
there  continually^  comes  to  my  mind  a  childishly  simple  Utde 
stoiy  told  by  a  Buddhist  sage  in  argument  many  ages  ago.  It  is  the 
l^end  of  the  three  child-princes  who  debate  with  one  another  how 
rice  comes.  Little  Prince  Anurudha  settles  the  matter  at  once. 
"  iUce  ! "  he  says,  "  why  of  course  it  comes  out  of  the  great  golden 
bowl  \"  The  child  had  always  seen  it  served  at  meal-times  from  the 
golden  bowl,  and  naturally  concluded  that  this  was  its  origin.  But 
Prince  Bhaddi  knew  something  more  than  this-—"  It  is  pix>duced  from 
the  kettle,"  he  said ;  indeed  he  happened  to  have  been  in  the  kitchen 
and  seen  so  much.  The  third.  Prince  Kimbila,  had  been  even  farther 
back  than  this  in  the  history  of  rice ;  he  had  seen  the  servants 
husking  it,  and  accordingly  declared  that  it  came  out  of  the  rice- 
cleaner.  Then  the  princes'  tutor  joins  in,  and  explains  to  them  how 
many  states  and  processes  the  rice  had  really  gone  through,  the 
sowing  and  fencing  and  watching  and  reaping,  before  it  came  to  be 
cleaned  and  cooked,  and  brought  in  for  their  young  highnesses' 
dinner.  Now  this  parable  touches  the  origin  of  social  laws.  The 
l^ilosophers  who  think  that  standard  rules  of  right  and  wrong  were 
given  to  or  implanted  in  primeeval  man,  ready-made  and  perfect,  are 
like  thehttle  prince  who  thought  his  rice  came  straight  into  existence 
in  the  goldeu  bowl     But  those  who  look  into  the  matter  by  the  light 
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of  ethnology  may,  like  the  other  priaces  and  their  tutor,  become 
acquainted  vith  earlier  processes  by  which  the  world's  ethics  and 
pohticB  have  been  grown,  and  cleansed,  and  prepared. 

We  can  scarcely  bring  before  our  minds  in  clearer  light  the  relation 
of  primitive  and  savage  society  to  modern  and  civilized  Bociety,  than  by 
tracing  the  long  and  (hanging  course  of  a  custom  which  began  as  right 
and  ended  as  wrong,  which  was  once  a  virtuous  net  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  society  depended,  and  which  has  come  to  be  itself  a  crime. 
Revenge  is  a  passion  well  marked  among  the  lower  animals,and  the  study 
of  its  development  there  and  in  the  most  rudimentary  human  life  may 
be  left  to  naturalists.  But  among  the  rudest  savi^e  tribes,  it  is  already 
recognized  and  oi^anized  as  oue  of  the  great  social  forces.  Let  us 
trace  the  path  of  the  avenger  of  blood  along  the  course  of  history, 
from  the  savage  days  when  his  bloodstained  spear  was  the  very 
saf^uard  of  society,  to  the  civilized  days  when  not  only  the  kins- 
man's ancient  duty  is  taken  from  him  to  be  executed  otherwise,  but 
he  is  punished  if  he  presume  to  nudntain  it  in  survival. 

Sir  Qeorge  Grejr's  picture  of  the  law  of  blood-revenge  among  the 
natives  of  Australia  is  not  only  touched  in  with  an  artist's  hand,  but 
has  the  merit  of  showing  native  custom  as  yet  scarcely  affected  by 
Em'opean  influence.  The  holiest  duty  a  native  is  called  on  to  per- 
form, he  says,  is  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  nearest  relation.  If  he 
left  this  duty  unfulfilled,  the  old  women  would  taunt  him;  if  he  were 
unmarried  no  girl  would  speak  to  him ;  if  he  (fad  wives  they  would 
leave  him ;  his  mother  would  cry  constantly  and  lament  she  had  given 
birth  to  so  degenerate  a  son ;  his  father  would  treat  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  he  would  become  a  mark  for  public  scorn.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  typical  passage  as  showing  Uie  enormous  force  with  which, 
in  savage  society,  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual, 
forcing  his  morel  dutjr  on  him.  The  social  sanction  thus  already 
gives  to  custom  the  force  of  imperative  law.  Here,  also,  there 
fl^ipears  the  important  fact,  which  ie  as  true  elsewhei'e  in  the  savage 
world,  that  though  the  native  women  are  from  onr  point  of  view 
miserably  oppressed  and  ill-used,  yet,  for  all  that,  they  have  tbeir 
influence,  they  are  principal  agente  in  enforcing  the  social  consensus 
by  their  arts  of  praising  and  aggi-avating,  wherel^  they  keep  the 
men  up  to  the  mark  of  social  propriety.  The  next  point  in  the 
Australian  law  of  blood-vengeance  is,  that  if  the  individual  culprit 
escapes,  his  kinsfolk  are  implicated  in  his  guilt,  and  the  avenger  8la3r8 
the  nearest  relative  he  can  fall  upon,  the  nearer  the  better.  The 
consequence  is,  that  when  it  becomes  known  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  and  especially  when  the  actual  culprit  has  run  for  his  life, 
the  greatest  consternation  prevails  among  the  whole  family  con- 
nexion, for  no  one  can  tell  where  the  blow  will  fall.     The  very 
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diildrea  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  they  hear  that  some  one 
has  mnrdered  another,  know  at  once  whether  or  no  they  are  jee-dyie 
<a  kin  to  the  murderer,  and  if  ho,  are  off  to  a  place  of  safety.  In 
this  interesting  account  we  see  plainly  recognized  the  remotely 
aoctent  doctrine  of  family  responsibility,  of  which  more  presently. 
'&3tt  inasmuch  as  it  is  everybody's  interest  that  the  culprit  should  be 
pnnished,  for  till  then  all  his  relations  are  in  danger,  there  is 
generally  an  amicable  settlement  in  which  both  families  unite,  and 
the  avenging  parties  start  on  the  murderer's  track,  to  atone  for  blood 
by  blood.  That  this  rude  law  restrains  murder  within  the  community, 
and  thus  keeps  society  together,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  inevit- 
able tendency  between  clan  and  clan  to  make  reprisals,  avenging 
vengeance  as  murder,  is  one  cause  of  those  incessant  tribal  wfirs, 
which  more  than  anything  else  have  brought  about  that  wretched 
hooted  hand-to-moutb  life  which  kept  the  Australians  down  so  near 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  This  disastrous  effect  was  all  the 
stronger  from  the  natives,  like  various  other  savages,  finding  it  hard 
to  admit  the  existence  of  what  we  call  natural  death,  bat  rather 
setting  it  down  to  some  malignant  sorcerer  having  slain  the  man  by 
magic  arts.  Therefore,  when  a  man  falls  sick  and  dies,  it  simply  has 
to  be  divined  where  the  sorcerer  is  to  be  found  who  caused  his  death, 
and  this  is  learnt  by  watching  the  flickering  of  the  funeral  fire,  or  the 
direction  of  tracks  of  an  insect  or  footprints  of  an  imagined  demon 
from  the  grave.  Then  the  avenger  sets  out  across  the  bush  and  the 
waterless  desert,  with  a  relentless  fury  that  sets  at  nought  weariness 
and  hunger  and  thirst,  to  track  out  the  unsuspecting  wretch  on 
whom  the  diviner  has  fixed,  and  to  wreak  his  misguided  vengeance. 

Turning  to  Dr.  von  Martius's  description  of  the  South  American 
forest  tribes,  we  again  find  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  operating  as  a 
penal  statute.  When  a  murder  is  done  within  the  clan,  vengeance 
is  the  private  business  of  the  families  concerned ;  but  when  the 
Tonrderer  is  of  another  clan  or  tribe,  it  becomes  public  business,  the 
injured  community  bold  council,  and  mostly  decide  for  war,  if  they 
dare.  The  deceased's  nearest  of  kin,  the  avengers  of  blood,  will 
work  themselves  into  druokea  fury  at  a  solemn  debauch,  chanting 
in  v'M  songs  the  virtues  of  their  murdered  kinsman,  and  when  the 
fight  b^;ins  they  rush  on  foremost,  known  by  the  black  spots  painted 
on  their  bodies  to  show  their  deadly  office.  Of  course  disastrous 
dfette  spring  from  such  a  system,  the  Indian's  loffg  years  spent  in 
feoodbg  oyer  a  coming  vengeance,  the  dark  sly  waylaying  and 
Btabbmg,  the  gloating  over  the  tortures  of  the  enemy  caught  at  last 
and  bound  to  a  ti-ee  and  slowly  hacked  to  pieces  with  knives  and 
•TOWS,  the  spread  of  the  feud  from  family  to  family,  till  it  solidifies 
into  intertribal  enmity  and  hereditary  war. 
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Sucb,  in  its  nature  and  consequences,  is  the  piimitive  law  of 
blood -revenge,  which,  if  space  served,  might  be  esemplified  in  further 
detail  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
the  rude  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  then  carried  on  into  the 
bistory  of  the  barbaric  nations,  till  wbere  it  is  seen  to  have  been 
slowly  ousted  by  higher  civilization.  The  ordinary  Englishman's 
earliest  and  best  ideas  of  it  are  derived  from  the  Jewish  law  of  the 
avenger  of  blood,  and  we  note  there  one  of  the  plans  of  distinguisbing 
between  unpremeditated  and  deliberate  manslaughter,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  cities  of  refuge.  The  old  German  law  recognized  blood- 
revenge  in  its  full  and  free  savage  form,  while  later  provisions  show 
the  intermediate  stages  through  which  the  law  of  our  forefathers 
passed  on  its  way  to  our  own.  Within  historical  times,  when  every 
freeman  was  still  allowed  to  avenge  bis  wrongs  by  private  war,  the 
murdered  man's  kindred  might  and  did  raise  feud  against  the  mur- 
derer, and  blood-feud  raged  or  smouldered  between  clan  and  clan. 
But  also  the  law  had  already  fixed  the  wcre-gild  or  "  man-money  " 
which  was  the  proper  composition  for  a  life,  so  much  for  a  freeman, 
so  much  for  a  nobleman,  and  the  family  might,  if  they  would,  forego 
their  vengeance,  and  take  instead  the  price  of  blood.  That  is  to  say, 
the  forefathers  of  the  English  lOOO  or  1200  years  ago,  had  just 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  unmitigated  exterminating  blood-feud 
which  the  wilder  Circassian  tribes  kept  up  in  the  present  generation ; 
they  had  arrived  at  the  st^e  of  choice  between  vengeance  in  blood 
or  in  money  which  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Beduin  Arabs  maintajns 
in  our  own  day. 

Qoing  back  from  these  later  reforms,  however,  we  notice  the 
wonderftd  ethnological  generality  of  the  primitive  law  of  blood  for 
blood  among  mankind.  Questions  of  bodily  form  and  complexion, 
questions  of  connexion  of  language,  have  no  direct  bearing  on  it ;  it 
belongs  to  races  of  all  colours,  of  all  linguistic  families,  of  all  ages  of 
chronology,  with  but  this  one  limitation,  which  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  the  matter,  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  lower  organization  of 
society.  It  was  not  by  theoretical  changes  in  men's  ideal  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  circumstances  in  society  at 
a  particular  stage  of  development,  that  the  ancient  usage  was  sup- 
pressed. When  men  are  packed  close  in  towns,  the  vengeance- 
laws  which  in  a  wild  sparsely-inhabited  land  are  bearable,  and  even 
beneficial,  for  lack  of  better,  become  a  danger  to  the  very 
existence  of  society.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  a  tribe  settling 
down  into  conditions  of  denser  population,  and  acting  on  the 
avowed  necessity  of  thus  changing  their  criminal  system.  In 
the  TJniteil  States,  the  Creeks,  always  known  as  among  the  most 
progressive  of  the  native  tribes,  have  settled  down  more  perfectiy 
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than  any  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  a.nd  of  them  this  account 

was  given  some  years  ago :  "  Formerly  the  brother  of  the  deceased 

ftvenged  the  murder  ;  if  there  was  no  brother,  the  nearest  relative. 

Among  the  Creeks,  now,  however,  the  murderer  undei^^oes  a  regular 

trial  before  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  is  dealt  with 

according  to  their  decision."     In  South  Africa,  the  Basutos,  under  the 

pressure   of  township   life,   have   abandoned   the   old   execution  of 

tevenge  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  and  now  give  a  certain  authority  to 

the  chief  to  protect  the  manslayer  till  his  cause  is  tried,  and  they 

assign  a  distinct  reason  for  the  change :  "  If  we  were  to  revenge 

ourselves  (they  say)  the  town  would  soon  be  dispersed,"     So  among 

the  Beduins,  the  wilder  hordes  hold  fastest  to  the  law  of  mutual 

successive  murder  in  its  pristine  ferocity,  while  it  is  oftener  among 

tribes  under  the  influence  of  town  life  that  the  blood-money  is  taken, 

and  the  feud  loosed.     In  modem  Europe,  the  old  usage  has  vanished, 

or  passed  into  a  state  of  survival.     The  ferocious  Corsican  vendetta 

Rtged  within  the  present  century.     To  put  it  down  required  a  pitched 

battle  between  the  old  savage  custom  and  the  new  civilized  law.     It 

»ras  only  by  the  most  stringent  severity  in  prohibiting  the  carrying 

of  arms  that  the  change  was  made ;  but  it  was  made,  and  the  avenger 

no  longer  lurks  in  wait  on  lonely  mountain  paths  to  claim  the  debt 

of  blood,  nor  Rees  when  he  has  done  the  deed  to  barricade  himself  in 

his  lonely  farmliouse  and  spend  his  life  in  holding  it  as  a  fort  against 

the  murdered  murderer's  clan.     It  is  perhaps  in  the  semi-barbarous 

promces  of  European  Turkey  that  this  element  of  primitive  culture 

survives  with  most  strength.     In  our  Indian  Empire,  it  has  not  ceased 

to  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger,  as  was  manifested  not  long 

sliDce.    We  forbid  the  avenger  of  blood  to  strike  within  our  frontiers, 

where  blood-enemies  &om  the  outside  must  meet  on  neutral  ground. 

When  Shir  Ali  the  AfTgfaan  took  on  himself  to  execute  the  law  of 

bis  country  within  British  territory,  when  he  smote  his  hereditary 

foe  in  the  peach-groves  of  Feshawur,  ho  was  sent  as  a  convict  to  the 

Andamans,   and   there   by  bis  fatal  knife  India  tost  a  wise   and 

beneficent  statesman. 

Among  the  barbaric  nations  who  keep  up  in  modem  days  the 
primitive  law  of  vengeance,  the  Abyssinians  show  in  an  interesting 
my  one  of  its  special  developments.  As  among  the  savages  of  the 
Brazilian  forests  one  hears  of  the  avenger  of  blood  minutely  and 
scmpulously  hewing  or  stabbing  into  the  murderer  the  exact  wounds 
1^  which  be  had  slain  his  victim ;  so  the  Roman  lex  talionis,  the 
Jewish  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
woimd,  is  still  law  in  Abyssinia.  Hr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  illustrates 
the  principle  by  a  curious  law-case.  Two  little  boys,  aged  eight  and 
five,  wandering  in  the  woods  near  a  village,  came  to  an  owleh  tree. 
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The  elder  climbed  into  the  boughs  and  threw  down  fruit  to  the 
younger,  bat  by  mischance  he  fell  down  on  his  little  comrade's 
head,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  parents  of  the  deceased  child, 
hoping  to  get  money  out  of  the  unfitting  delinquent's  femily 
insisted  on  putting  him  on  trial  for  his  life.  The  case  was  argued 
at  length,  as  it  might  have  been  at  the  tribunal  of  Barataiia.  The 
judges  decreed  that  the  boy  was  guilty,  and  must  suffer  death,  the 
execution  to  be  done  in  strict  retaliation  by  the  dead  boy's  brother, 
who  should  climb  the  tree  and  drop  on  the  little  murderer's  head 
till  he  killed  him.  On  hearing  which  most  righteous  judgment,  it 
is  recorded  that  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  thinking  her  vengeance 
hardly  worth  risking  another  son's  life  for,  preferred  letting  the 
culprit  off. 

In  connection  with  the  law  of  vengeance,  there  arises  an  instruc- 
tive question  of  morality.  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scotch  Judge,  whose 
"  History  of  Man  "  is  an  important  eighteenth  century  work,  brings 
forward  what  seem  to  him  conclusive  proofs  of  the  overbearing 
power  of  malevolent  passions  in  past  dark  ^es  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  moral  principle,  he  says,  more  evident  than  that  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted  with  justice  but  on  the  guilty,  and  yet  the 
opinion  was  formerly  universal  that  the  innocent  might  be  justly 
involved  in  the  same  punishment  with  the  guilty.  He  refers  to 
numerous  cases:  thtis,  when  Hanno  plotted  to  poison  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  senate  at  a  feast,  not  only  was  he  tortured  to  death,  but  all 
his  fiunily  were  cut  off  without  mercy ;  in  Macedon  the  punishment 
of  b-eason  was  extended  to  the  criminal's  relations ;  Cicero  indeed 
admits  tbe  hardship  of  punishing  the  child  for  the  parent's  crime, 
but  considers  the  law  excellent  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  as 
binding  the  parent  to  the  republic  by  his  love  for  his  children  ;  the 
retahation  of  murder  against  tbe  criminal's  whole  clan,  the  so-called 
'deadly  feud,'  prevailed  within  historical  times  in  England,  and 
Eling  Edmund  made  a  law  to  limit  it.  Now  Lord  Eames  may  well 
give  honour  to  the  Israelite  law  for  upholding  a  principle  far  in 
advance  of  this,  "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers : 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."  In  Lord  Karnes's 
time,  however,  the  remark  was  not  obvious  as  it  is  now,  that  this 
maxim  appears  not  in  Exodus  but  in  Deuteronomy,  that  is  to  say, 
not  in  the  earlier  Code,  but  in  the  much  later  Revised  Code. 
That  the  Jewish  mind  could  without  protest  accept  the  doctrine  of 
family  retribution,  which  the  new  maxim  so  expressly  abrogates,  is 
well  shown  in  the  narratives  of  the  execution  of  the  children  of 
Achan,  Saul,  and  Haman  for  their  others'  misdeeds.  If  we  look 
among  the  Beduin  Arabs  as  tbe  near  modem  relatives  of  the  ancient 
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Israelites  in  race,  l&nguage,  and  culture,  we  find  them  still  keeping 
up  the  right  of  vengeance  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  against 
the  manslayer's  family,  and  even  taking  several  innocent  lives  for 
one.  There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  between  slaying  memhers  of 
the  criminal's  family  instead  of  himself,  and  slaying  criminal  and 
^unily  together.  Yet  the  same  principle  is  so  far  involved,  that  a 
man  may  be  punished  for  his  &ther's  crime,  and  in  practice  there  are 
intermediate  cases  such  as  this  of  the  Beduius,  where  several  kins- 
men may  he  put  to  death  for  the  crime  of  one.  It  is  not  for  nothing, 
all  legists  must  allow,  that  the  Jewish  law  holds  so  high  a  place  in 
the  jnritftrudence  of  the  world.  Israelite  law  proclaimed,  ages  before 
it  came  to  be  Roman  law,  that  the  penalty  of  the  crime  shall  fall  on 
the  criminal  alone.  It  curiously  illustrates  the  change  in  the  English 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  come  since  King  Edmund's 
time,  that  this  intelligent  judge.  Lord  Kames,  has  no  idea  but  that 
hia  principle  of  individual  responsibility  is  a  precept  of  fundamental 
morality.  One  wonders  that  the  facts  be  brought  together  from 
Greece  and  Carthage,  from  England  and  Japan,  did  not  put  into  his 
mind  that  these  nations  actod  on  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  quite 
different  from  his  own,  namely,  the  principle  of  fapiily  responsibility. 
But  his  judicial  life  had  seemii^Iy  confirmed  him  in  the  notion  that 
his  own  l^al  education  qualified  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  mankind, 
and  teach  them  the  abstract  necessaty  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  is  satisfied  to  account  for  the  practice  of  punishing  innocent  rela- 
tives with  the  guilty,  by  talking  of  the  power  of  revenge  to  trample 
on  conscience  and  law. 

Let  us  compare  this  crude  decision  with  that  of  a  lawyer  of  this 
century,  whose  mind  has  been  turned  to  investigating  law  from 
the  point  of  view  of  development  Sir  Henry  Maine  simply  points 
to  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  ideas 
of  society.  We  look  on  society  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  but 
to  the  earher  view  the  unit  was  not  the  individual  but  the  family. 
While  the  crime  is  looked  upon  as  a  corporate  act,  and  the 
criminal's  children  and  kinefolk  are  involved  with  him  in  ite  con- 
sequences, the  primitive  mind  is  not  perplexed  with  the  questions 
which  become  troublesome  as  soon  as  the  individual  is  conceived  as 
altogether  separate  &om  the  group.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry  Maine 
does  not  go  for  evidence  down  to  the  lowest  or  savage  stages  of 
society,  but  his  antiquarian  research  carries  him  quite  far  enough 
back  to  reach  the  required  principle  of  family  responsibility.  Still 
fertber  back  in  civilization  this  principle  is  found  in  full  vigour.  We 
have  noticed  how  among  the  Austrahons,  when  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  all  the  criminal's  family,  in  Sir  George  Grey's  words, 
"connder  themselves  to  be  quite  as  guilty  as  he  is,"  and  run  for 
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their  lives.  In  the  practice  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  vongeance 
might  fall  not  on  the  murderer  but  od  some  relative,  perhaps  an 
innocent  child,  for  the  whole  family  or  tribe  was  responsible,  and 
we  hear  of  such  cases  as  blood-reveoge  handed  down  as  an  heir- 
loom for  generations,  the  father  on  his  deathbed  whispering  to  his 
son  the  name  of  the  man  doomed  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his 
grandfather.  In  Kafir  law,  where  punishment  is  mostly  inflicted  by 
fines,  this  doctrine  of  family  liability  is  well  marked,  the  father 
paying  for  his  son's  o£fence,  and  the  family  being  responsible  for 
any  member  who>  cannot  pay.  When  a  man  obstinately  refuses  to 
obey  the  chief's  orders,  the  whole  kraal  or  clan  is.  held  responsible, 
and  the  chief  inflicts  the  customary  punishment  known  as  "  eating- 
np ;"  an  armed  party  stealthily  attacks  the  kraal,  plundering  the 
cattle,  and  firing  on  or  spearing  any  who  resist.  Coh  Maclean, 
in  his  "  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,"  thus  quotes 
Mr.  Warner,  an  official  resident  in  Zulu-land  :  "  The  grand  principle 
of  Kafir  law  is  collective  responsibility,  and  on  this  principle 
depends  in  a  very  great  degree  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 
Do  away  with  this,  while  the  Kafirs  still  continue  in  their  present 
clannish  and  barbarous  state,  and  they  would  immediately  become 
unmanageable." 

Such  evidence  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not  immorality,  but  rude 
morality,  which  accounts  for  ancient  laws  punishing  the  innocent 
kinsmen  for  or  even  with  the  actual  transgressor.  A  family  is  hehi 
to  be  an  oiganic  body  which  may  be  punished  in  any  of  its 
members.  As  a  matter  of  practical  expediency,  any 'statesman  set 
to  rule  a  half-civilized  people  would  admit  the  immense  fca<ce  of 
the  theory  of  family  responsibility,  as  a  means  of  orderly  government, 
acting  just  where  our  theory  of  individual  responsibility  breaks 
down.  The  mutual  influence  of  the  members  of  families  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  social  forces,  and  to  hold  the  family  responsible  \b 
to  give  the  ruler  control  over  this  force,  to  be  used  on  his  side 
instead  of  against  him.  A  governor  with  the  task  before  him  of 
putting  down  Italian  brigandage  or  Irish  landlord-shooting,  might 
well  wish  to  go  back  in  history,  that  he  might  meet  uncivilized 
crime  with  uncivilized  justice  at  its  proper  level  Indeed,  the 
society  we  live  in  does  still  in  a  measure  keep  to  the  old  canon, 
vi^ting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children.  It  is  true  that  one 
is  not  hanged  for  being  the  son  of  a  murderer,  nor  sent  to  prison 
for  being  the  brother  of  a  thief,  but  the  social  puns  and  penalties 
are  nevertheless  both  severe  and  effective.  On  the  whole,  granting 
that  the  doctrine  of  modem  lawyers,  of  individual  responsibility  as  the 
true  principle  of  punishment,  is  a  vast  advance  on  the  legal  ideas 
of  the  barbaric  world,  it  has  as  usual  to  be  admitted  that  the  reform 
is  not  to  he  reckoned  aa  all  clear  profit. 
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To  conclude  this  subject,  it  is  seen  that  the  progress  of  legal  ideas 
has  caused  the  puuishment  of  crime  to  be  more  and  more  taken  out 
of  the  baudH  of  the  private  avenger.  £thnology  begins  with  the 
savage  state,  in  which  so<dety  at  large  does  not  take  iu  hand  the 
crimiDal  law,  but  merely  by  public  opinion  encour^es  the  individual 
to  take  his  revenge  for  any  injury  done  him,  and  in  case  of  homicide 
compels  the  next  of  kin  to  avenge  his  slain  kinsman.  Nest, 
society  at  large  b^ins  to  take  cc^puzance  of  certiun  crimes  which  the 
tribe  judges  to  be  destructive  of  itself  as  a  body.  Thus  there  are 
tribes  who  leave  theft  and  murder  to  be  revenged  by  the  individuals 
vhom  they  concern  ;  but  the  sorcerer  who  kills  men  by  his  wicked 
spells  is  held  to  be  a  public  enemy,  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
whole  tribe,  and  accordingly  the  whole  tribe  will  join  to  hunt  bim 
down  and  bring  him  to  the  stake.  Here,  by  the  way,  is  an  instructive 
example  of  Mr:  Bagehot's  principle,  of  the  advantage  of  a  common 
action  in  consolidating  society,  even  if  the  action  itself  be  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be. '  Then,  as  in  course  of  time  society  comes  to  lind  its 
advantage,  and  therefore  its  duty,  in  repressing  crime,  it  does  this 
for  ages  with  more  or  leas  of  the  old  idea  of  vengeance,  the  vengeance 
of  the  law.  At  last  comes  in  the  higher  doctrine  that  punishment 
should  not  be  inflicted  for  itself,  but  only  in  order  to  benefit  society 
\f^  repression  or  example,  or  to  reform  tbe  criminal.  We  have  come 
to  this  stage  in  England,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  and  profitable  to  urge  forward  public  opinion,  set  as  it  is  on 
Teforming  a  legal  practice  in  which  survives  unreasonably  the 
barbaric  doctrine  of  vengeance.  Look  at  the  picture,  in  Grimm's 
"Legal  Antiquities,"  of  an  ancient  German  court  of  justice,  and  see 
tbe  king  on  his  throne,  grasping  his  own  sacred  beard,  with  the 
headsman  at  his  back  bearing  {Le  naked  sword,  while  an  injured 
woman  and  her  friends  stand  waiting  for  justice  to  be  done  on  the 
culprit  bound  before  them — this  is  the  reality  of  private  prosecution 
for  vengeance.  Or  open  the  Salic  laws,  and  imagine  a  man  coming 
into  court  with  bandaged  head  to  claim  fifteen  sohdi  from  another 
who  smote  him  so  .that  the  blood  di'opped  on  the  ground ;  but  defen- 
dant  pleads  as  a  set-oEf  that  plaintiff  called  him  a  hare,  which 
asper»on  on  his  courage  the  law  amerces  at  six  solidi — this  also 
is  the  reality  of  private  prosecution  for  compensation.  But  now- 
a^-days,  though  the  principle  is  acknowledged  that  punishment  is 
pnbUc  business,  the  injured  party,  though  he  may  want  no  revenge 
and  is  to  have  no  compensation,  may  be  yet  bound  over  to  prose- 
cute as  if  the  old  desire  of  retaliation  were  strong  in  him.  He 
comes  into  court  to  do  homage  to  tbe  ghost  of  a  dead  law,  to  show 
how  incongruously  an  old  form  may  clothe  a  new  idea.  He  will 
remain  an  instructive  example  of  the  principle  of  survival  in  ciUture, 
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till  the  iDStitution  of  a  Public  ProBecutor  acknowledge  in  £iiglaDd 
tbat  it  is  society  which  cliums  to  inflict  punishment,  not  the  indi- 
vidual who  sues  for  vengeance. 

Let  U8  now  turn  to  a  new  subject,  where  again  the  ethnological 
clue  is  indispensable  to  explain  the  coaditions  of  civilized  life. 
Glancing  at  the  savage  and  apparently  primitive  stages  of  the  law 
of  land-holding,  and  comparing  these  with  civilized  stages,  we  see 
how  through  neglect  of  the  historical  method  mauy  a  learned  lawyer 
and  historian  has  gone  astray,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  points  out  that 
Goguet  did  when  he  assumed  that  property  in  land  only  begim  with 
agriculture.  Among  men  in  the  rudest  st^e  of  wildnesg,  mere 
hunters  of  wild  animals,  pluckers  of  wild  fruits,  and  diggers  of  wild 
roots,  it  appeai3  that  the  original  ]aad-law  was  ordained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  game-law.  Each  tribe  has  recognized  boundaries  marked 
out  by  rocks  or  streams  or  trees,  or  even  artificial  landmarks. 
Amoi^  the  savi^es  of  Srazil  we  read  of  the  sorcerer-priests  taking 
part  in  the  solenm  ceremonies  of  fixing  boundaiies,  performing  their 
sacred  rites  of  rattling,  drumming,  and  puffing  huge  cigazs ;  here 
already  the  landmark  begins  to  have  the  religious  sanctity  which 
cleaves  to  it  ao  &r  alot^  the  course  of  civilization.  In  savage  law, 
if  a  man  of  one  tribe  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  land  of 
aaotlier  tribe,  the  oSence  is  serious,  punishable  sometimes  with 
instant  death.  But  evety  man  may  bunt  within  the  bounds  of  his 
owa  tribe.  The  law  of  ownership  of  game  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  animal  becomes  property  by  being  struck,  and  the  property  of 
the  striker.  But  certain  conditions  or  modifications  arise  among  thd 
m(Mt  savage  tribes,  where,  for  instance,  the  first  who  strikes  the 
game,  or  all  who  strike  it,  or  the  whole  huntii^  party,  may  have ' 
more  or  less  of  rights  of  ownership ;  even  the  owner  of  the  weapon 
claims  in  some  districts,  and  a  famished  Indian,  after  killing  a  deer 
with  a  white  man's  musket,  has  been  known  loyally  to  hand  over 
the  game  to  the  owner  of  the  gun  as  the  person  legally  entitled. 
Thus,  looking  round  upon  the  lower  races  of  the  world,  we'  find 
among  wild  hunting  tribes  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive 
game-law,  namely,  that  all  men  of  the  tribe  are  tree  to  hunt  within 
the  boundary  of  the  tribe-land,  the  game  only  becoming  private 
property  by  being  killed.  Though  in  ^ter  time  agriculture  made 
immense  alteration  in  the  tenure  of  land,  yet  the  records  of  barbaric 
antiquity  show  clearly  that  the  primitive  game-law  lasted  on  through 
sti^  after  stage  of  civilization,  and  age  after  age  of  chronology. 
English  history  reaches  well  back  to  the  period  of  the  village  com- 
munities, when  but  a  fraction  of  English  land  was  yet  under  tillage ; 
the  far  larger  part  was  wild  forest  and  moor,  and  every  conmioner 
was  free  to  take  game  within  the  wide  limits  of  the  common  mark. 
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miles  and  miles  of  range.  Since  those  times  the  law  has  beea 
altered,  and  indeed  the  conditioas  of  the  case  have  heen  altered,  for 
the  game  which  once  fed  on  the  wild  produce  of  the  woods  now  to  a 
great  extent  feedn  on  farm  produce.  Yet  ideas  belonging  to  the 
older  state  of  things  seem  never  to  have  faded  quite  out  from 
peasant  memory ;  centuries  of  law  hare  not  availed  to  eradicate  from 
the  rural  mind  the  notion  that  poaching,  though  ill^;al,  ia  not 
immwaL  This  idea  did  not  arise,  and  what  is  more,  would  hardly 
have  arisen,  out  of  the  modern  agricultural  conditions  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  seems  to  keep  up  in  survival  an  unbroken  popular  tradition, 
handed  down  from  ages  before  feudalism,  of  a  primitive  state  of  law 
which  may  be  tntced  through  civilization,  from  the  stage  of  the 
savage  hunters  of  the  Australian  bush  to  the  stage  of  barbaric  Eng- 
lishmen before  the  Heptarchy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  civilized  law  of  real  estate  is  a  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  agriculture,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  two 
points  of  ethnological  evidence  which  carry  on  to  a  farther  stage 
Mr.  Darwin's  remarks,  in  his  "Descent  of  Man,"  as  to  the  origin 
of  agriculture.  In  wild  regions  there  are  still  to  be  seen  specimens 
of  certain  mde  instruments  whose  type  is  a  real  record  of  the 
period  when  men  began  to  till  the  ground.  Unfortunately,  travellers 
have  scarcely  noticed  their  historical  interest,  and  have  thus  neg- 
lected to  bring  home  for  our  museum  things  so  inartificial  as 
mere  pointed  sticks.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  perhaps  this 
remark  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  explorer  who  can  still  find 
the  primitive  agricultural  implement  in  the  savage's  hands,  and 
Bend  it  home  for  the  edification  of  the  modem  farmer.  Its  nature 
and  place  in  history  is  simply  this.  Some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of 
man  were  found  of  late  years  living  without  knowledge  of  agri- 
coltore,  or  memoiy  of  their  anceston  having  any  such  art  But 
these  tribes  industriously  collect  wild  roots,  and  to  dig  them  up 
they  cany  some  instrument,  the  rudimentary  type  of  which  is  the 
straight  stick  with  a  point  hardened  in  the  fire,  such  as  used  by  the 
Auatralians,  or  the  double-pointed  stake  for  digging  roots  or  knock- 
ing down  fruits.  Sec,  without  which  no  Abipone  woman  would  set  out 
on  a  journey.  Now,  tlie  same  instrument  used  for  rooting  up  a  plant 
will  serve  for  planting  it,  when  once  the  idea  of  planting  has  been 
reached :  and  accordingly  Columbus  found  the  natives  of  the  Antilles 
tiUing  their  soil  with  the  mere  pointed  stick.  The  South  African 
diggii^-stick,  stuck  through  a  heavy  stone  hall  to  give  it  force,  haa 
drawn  the  attentioti  of  the  white  men  by  its  ingenuity,  and  accord- 
ingiy  specimens  of  it  are  common  in  England.  The  Hottentots  in  old 
times  used  it  only  for  rooting  and  for  digging  out  burrowing  animals, 
bat  in  the  slight  attempts  at  agriculture  they  have  begun  to  make,  it 
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answers  the  purpoBe  of  an  implement  for  breaking  ground  and  sowing. 
A  step  beyond  this  ie  to  fashion  a  stake  with  a  projecting  point  at  the 
side  ;  thin  is  the  rudest  kind  of  hoe,  and  is  used  in  North  America 
among  "  Digger  Indians  "  for  root-digging,  and  also  among  the  agri- 
cultural tribes  as  an  instrument  of  itillage.  It  is  remarkable  that 
such  a  country  as  Sweden  should  show  comparatively  recent  traces  of 
a  primitive  tillage  like  that  of  the  North  American  ladiaos.  In  out- 
lying forests  or  heaths  of  South  Sweden,  the  wayfarer  comes  now  and 
then  OQ  a  small  plot  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  border  of  heaped  stones. 
These  plots  iie  waste  now,  but  peasant  tradition  keeps  in  mind  that 
they  belonged  to  the  old  days  of  the  so-called  "  Hackers,"  a  rough 
agricultural  jwople  who  tilled  the  ground  with  a  clumsy  wooden  hack 
ui'  hoe,  a  mere  stake  or  fir-pole  with  a  short  projecting  branch  at  the 
lower  end,  sharpened  to  a  point.  Such  hacks,  which  in  wild,  old- 
world  ^aces  in  Sweden  have  not  even  yet  gone  quite  out  of  use,  re- 
present another  form  of  implement  which  uncivilized  tribes,  not  yet 
passed  from  the  rOot-digging  stage  to  the  tilling  stage,  have 
arrived  at. 

In  South  Sweden  also,  a  district  rich  in  relics  of  ancient  custom,  the 
memory  remains  of  another  process  of  very  early  agi-iculture.  When 
Columbus  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  he  found  the  natives  at  once 
clearing  and  dressii^  patches  of  soil  by  cutting  away  the  brushwood 
and  burning  it  on  the  spot.  In  modem  times  this  simple  method  of 
bringing  forest  land  under  tillage  may  still  be  found  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  as  for  instance  among  the  Basuto  of  South  Africa,  or  the 
Bodo  and  Dhimal  of  North-East  India,  whose  regular  custom  is  thus 
to  clear  by  fire  a  plot  of  land,  till  it  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then 
shift  to  a  new  spot.  Now  this  shifting  brand-tillage,  as  it  may  be 
called,  was  the  oldest  mode  of  agriculture  in  Sweden,  known  by  tra- 
dition and  even  by  late  survival,  and  having  the  special  name  of 
"  svedje-lands-bruk." 

From  these  constderatioDs  as  to  the  primitive  cultivation  of  land, 
we  pms  to  its  legal  ownership.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the 
wildest  state  of  human  society  the  land  of  each  tribe,  where  they 
hunt  and  root  and  gather  fruits,  is  the  property  not  of  individuals 
or  fiimilies,  but  of  the  whole  community.  Turning  now  to  the 
laws  of  the  rudest  tribes  who  till  the  soil,  such  as  the  lower 
natives  of  Brazil,  we  find  that  when  agriculture  begins  ever  so 
slightly,  it  at  once  brings  with  it  a  law  of  real  estate.  Let  a 
family  clear  and  till  a  plot  of  land,  that  plot  becomes  the  acknow- 
ledge property  of  the  family  who  cultivate  it,  and  gather  in  the 
crops  unmolested.  Beyond  thb  there  may  and  does  arise,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  agricultural  stage,  a  social  arrangement  of  great 
historical  interest.      When,  in  the  course  of   two  or  three  genera- 
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tions,  one  family  becomes  several,  or  when  several  allied  families 
join  together,  they  are  apt  to  live  united  in  a  siugle  house,  one 
of  those  long  and  large  huts  in  which  each  family  has  its  own  part 
and  separate  hearth ;  in  such  settlements  this  primitive  federation 
owns  jointly  its  adjoining  plots  of  tilled  ground.  In  North  America 
also,  among  trihes  in  the  early  stages  of  agricultural  life,  much  the 
tame  state  of  things  appears.  The  tribe  has  its  undivided  bunting 
lands,  while  out  of  these  any  family  may  clear  and  till  any  plot  they 
choose,  which  remains  the  family  property  during  occupation. 

To  those  conversant  with  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  work  on  "  Village 
Communities,"  these  facts  &om  the  savs^e  world  have  especial  in- 
terest. Wherever  in  Europe  the  legal  antiquary  can  dig  down 
through  the  accumulation  of  modem  and  mediaeval  law,  he  comes  on 
traces  of  the  barbaric  theory  of  landed  property,  according  to  which 
the  wild  moor  and  forest  is  the  common  hunting-ground  of  the  tribe, 
the  meadow-land  is  more  or  less  held  jointly  as  the  common  pasture, 
while  the  tilled  plots  are  owned  not  by  individuals  but  by  families,  a 
nnmber  of  neighbouring  households  sharing  amoi^  them  the  great 
village  field.  Through  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  our  Teu- 
tonic ajicestors  made  their  village  settlements  on  this  communistic 
plan,  tlie  old  system  of  family  landholding  has  almost  eveiywhere  in 
Engknd  dissolved  into  individualism  ;  yet  traces  of  the  older  system 
are  still  strong  among  us.  The  theory  of  commons  has  come  down 
to  our  time  under  a  feudal  transformation^  the  lord  of  the  manor 
having  obtained  rights  over  the  waste  land  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  commoners.  Besides  this,  numerous  local  customs  which 
lawyeiB  till  lately  have  explained  away  by  ingenious  but  baseless 
speculations,  are  now  known  to  be  simply  survivals  from  the  commu- 
nistic times  before  feudalism.  In  many  counties,  any  one  who  enquires 
will  find  within  a  mile  or  two  of  bim  some  "  lot  meadow,"  on  which 
several  or  all  of  the  householders  of  a  parish  have  rights  of  pasture,  or 
some  "  Lammas  land,"  or  "  shack  land,"  where  at  a  fixed  time  of  year 
the  neighbours  may  turn  their  cattle  into  the  stubbles.  In  some 
places  the  huge  "  common  field  "  may  be  seen,  still  divided  by  the 
turf  baulks  which  cut  it  up  into  plots,  distributed  from  time  to  time 
among  the  village  commoners.  Not  many  years  ago,  half  the  agricul- 
tural land  in  some  shires  still  lay  thus  in  common  or  commonable 
fields.  If  now  we  follow  Sir  Henry  Maine  by  such  evidence  as  this  back 
to  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Northern  Europe  by  the  old  Scandi- 
navian and  Qerman  village  communities,  we  can  then  use  the  evidence 
^m  savage  America  to  complete  the  whole  chain  of  land  tenure  from 
the  days  of  the  earliest  savage  tillage  of  the  soil  with  pointed  sticks, 
to  our  own  days  of  the  steam  plough.  In  arguing  that  the  vill^e 
community  of  ou|  forefathers  was  developed  from  the  early  savage 
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agrkuituial  cooditirais,  I  am  satisfied  to  appeal  to  the  uithority  of 
an  eminent  ethaologiat.  Dr.  von  Martius,  who  happens  to  be  the  beet- 
informed  supporter  of  the  degeueiation-tfaeory,  that  sar^es  ate  the 
fallen  de8cen<^ts  of  civilized  nations.  In  coDsisteoicy,  this  theory 
absolutely  contradicts  -the  development-theory  of  culture  which  I 
have  been  advocating.  But  Dr.  von  Martiuii,  describing  the  land-law 
of  the  Braziliaa  savages  whom  he  knew  bo  intimately,  is  driven  by 
sheer  pressure  of  facts  to  drop  bis  comistency.  Forgetting  all  about 
his  degeneration-theory,  he  talks  quite  naturally  of  the  Lidian  law  of 
family-land  being  in  an  "  undeveloped  "  state,  showing  the  transition 
between  the  law  of  tribe-land  <  by  which  a  whole  tract  is  held  in 
common  for  hunting,  and  the  civilized  law  of  private  freehold.  The 
case  in  indeed  plain,  ebowiog  us  liiat  while  we  have  a  land-law  modi- 
fied from  that  of  our  barbaric  ancestors,  their  law  again  had  its  origin 
in  the  simplest  forms  of  tenure  still  to  be  found  among  savages  who 
have  bat  juet  come  to  the'  agricultural  stage. 

The  fact  that  in  primitive  society'^e  plot  of  tilled  land  was  owned 
not  l^the  individual  but  by  the  funily,  fits  well  with  the  principle 
brought  forward  in  the  first  of  these  two  eesays,  that  in  early  society 
^e  family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit.  In  the  village  life  of  even 
rude  races,  this  principle  leads  to  a  further  result  of  practical  import- 
uice.  When  several  families  dwell  together  in  more  or  le«s  close 
approach  to  the  union  of  a  single  family,  cultivating  jointly  their  plot 
of  ground  and  living  on  the  produce,  their  way  of  life  is  not  the  mere 
communism  which  hits  just  been  spoken  of,  but  reaches  the  closer  in- 
timacy of  actual  socialism.  The  savage  family  is  the  original  germ 
of  the  socialistic  community,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  among 
races  of  low  culture,  as  in  the  two  Americas,  sooialatic  communities 
are  found  in  operation,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  families 
who  may  even  inhabit  a  single  dwelling,  a  sort  of  iawge  phalanstery. 
Arriving  at  this  level,  eoi^allsm  continues  into  barbaric  ages  as  a 
somewhat  important  institution.  A  striking  ezan^e-is  that  of  the 
Vacceei  (perhaps  Basques),  described  by  Diodonis  Sicnliis,  who  says 
that  they  parcelled  out  their  lands  yearly,  but  gathered  the  crops  in 
common,  giving  each  his  share,  and  punishing  with  death  the  peasant 
who  should  appropriate  any  to  himself.  In  modem  Servia  and  Croatia, 
villages  have  kept  up  such  an  ancient  system,  the  land  being  not 
divided,  but  cultivated  jointly  under  the  direction  of  the  elders,  and 
the  harvests  shared  equally  among  the  membms  of  the  coumiune. 
Thus  there  arose  among  Bavage- tribes,  and  continued  to  our  own  day 
among  people  at  a  middle  level  of  civilization,  socialism  in  its  most 
pure  and^absolute  form. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  the  theoretical  politidana  who 
have  advocated  the  introductioa  of  communism  ai^  socialinu  into  the 
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modem  civiKzed  world,  should  have  so  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ethno- 
logy of  these  institutions.     Communism  in  land,  and  socialism  in  life, 
are  simply  two  results  of  the  attempt  to  extend  the  primitiTe  house- 
hold system  to  the  whole  village  or  trihe,  endeavouring  so  iar  as  may 
be  to  live  as  a  single  family.   The  place  of  the  two  systems  in  history 
is  one  not  of  theory  but  of  experimental  fact.    Haxthausen  remarked 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  Utopia  of  European  revolutionists 
still  exists  in  Russia.  The  Russian  Mir,  with  its  equal  division  of  land, 
equal  rights  of  men,  and  absence  of  bom  proletarians,  shows  the  ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  commaniam  as  clearly  as  the  Servian  or  Croa- 
tian family-village  shows  those  of  sociaUsm.     It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  these  systems  have  held  their  social  place  through  bo  long  a 
conrse  of  history.     Their  results  within  certain  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  admirable.      The  mutual  helpfulness  and  honesty 
which  communism  fosters  in  the  village,  are  among  the  best  points  of 
Russian  peasant  character.      It  leads  to  a  tribal  patriotism  which  is 
genuine  though  narrow,  and  to  a  supreme  sense  of  the  common  in- 
terest, eipressed  in  such  proverbs  as  these  as  to  the  Mir  or  community ; 
"  Throw  everything  upon  the  Mir,  it  will  carry  it  all,"  "  No  one  in  die 
world  can  separate  from  the  Mir."     For  colonizing  a  wild  country  in 
barbaric  ages,  introducing  pasture  and  agriculture,  settling  law  and 
order,  a  sounder  system  could  hardly  have  been  devised  than  that  of 
migration  in  communal  villages.   Even  during  the  last  thousand  years 
the  Russian  villt^  system  has  spread  over  an  eighth  of  the  world, 
and  BtiU  it  spreads  over  the  lands  of  rude  Asiatic  hordes.     Many^es 
earher,  it  was  undersucb  a  villf^e  system  as  these  Sclavonic  communes 
show  us,  more  or  less  perfectly,  that  one  of  the  mighty  works  of  the 
worid  was  done,  that  of  raising  much  or  most  of  Europe  from  savagery  to 
the  Aryan  level  of  barbaric  culture,  such  as  that  of  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers.    But  it  is  not  less  clear  that  the  old  village  system  could  only 
answer  well  up  to  a  certain  level  of  society.     It  made  prosperous  and 
orderly  barbarians,  but  it  stopped  short  there.    So  long  as  wants  were 
idinple  and  land  abundant,  and  the  population  could  obtain  their  few 
Decesaries  in  their  self-supporting  villages,  things  went  well.     But 
when  it  came  to  pressure  of  population  and  necessity  of  industrial  and 
social  progress,  the  plan  showed  its  worse  side.     The  individual  was 
indeed  secured  from  falling  into  destitution,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  rise.    The  use  of  money  in  other  matters  accustomed 
Qeii  to  fair  payments,  but  the  communal  system  of  equal  division 
was  obviously  unfeir  between  the  better  and  worse  labourers.   Lastly, 
in  every  qneation  of  methods  and  implements,  the  most  doggedly  con- 
servative and  obstmctive  part  of  the  community  had  the  power  of  re- 
nsting  inqtrovements   on    ancient    custom.      No  wonder  that  the 
udait  oCTHaunism  fuled  to  compete  commercially  with  individual- 
F  2 
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ism  in  action  anil  estate,  and  baa  after  long  trial  been  discarded  in  the 
civilized  world.  Perhaps;  in  modern  times,  co-operatJTe  schemes  ma; 
be  80  contrived  as  practically  to  meet  the  difficulties  against  whtcb 
the  ancient  schemes  were  bo  helpless,  while  retaining  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  the  old  united  society.  But  the  arguments  tA  modem  doctri- 
naires for  communism  and  socialism,  on  abstract  principles,  seldom  go 
much  beyond  an  attempt  to  throw  society  back  into  the  very  institu- 
tions  long  ago  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Aa  a  last  topic  on  which  to  show  how  the  ethnology  of  institutions 
throws-  light  on  their  practical  status,  I  will  briefly  notice  two  pro- 
minent effects  of  war  on  the  coDstitutioo  of  society. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  paternal  and  patriarchal  goTemmeat 
are  most  primitive  institutions.  As  the  family  is  the  unit  of  early 
society,  so  the  father's  rule  is  the  germ  of  law  and  authority.  Thus 
among  the  rudest  American  tribes  the  father  is  head  of  the  family, 
with  power  of  life  and  death  over  wives,  children,  and  slaves;  he 
baa  that  absolute  patria  potestas  which  lasted  on  among  the  ancient 
Itomans  till  they  had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  and  which  only 
gradually  broke  down  into  our  modem  individualism.  From  the 
paternal  govenunent  of  the  iamily,  the  patriarchal  government  of  the 
tribe  arises  under  savage  conditions.  Among  tribes  as  nide  as  the 
Bushmen  and  Australians,  the  political  development  is  seen,  whereby 
-  the  headship  of  the  family  passes  into  the  chiefship  of  the  tribe ;  the 
head  of  the  family  lives  till  he  has  a  whole  clan  to  govern,  but  his 
office  has  been  during  his  latter  foiling  years  more  and  more  executed 
by  his  eldest  son,  who  at  the  old  man's  death  is  recognized  as  re- 
placing him  as  chief  of  the  community,  his  younger  brothers  remain- 
ing under  him  instead  of  launching  off  to  become  beads  of  new  clans. 
Beside  or  iustead  of  this  patriarchal  chief,  however,  there  appears 
already  among  the  lower  races  a  chief  of  different  kind,  whose  claim 
is  not  that  of  birth,  but  of  popular  choice.  While  the  tribe-life  goes 
on  in  its  daily  routine  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  if  it  be  a  settled 
tribe,  of  planting  and  reaping,  the  wants  of  the  community  are  fairly 
met  under  the  patriarchal  system,  where  the  council  of  beads  of 
families  serves  to  guide  and  effectuate  public  opinion  in  public 
matters,  and  the  hereditary  patriarch  has  influence,  if  not  much 
absolute  power,  over  alL  Why  then  should  there  be  so  marked  a 
tendency  toward  elective  chiefship;  what  circumstances  are  they 
which  place  a  tyrant  over  the  heads  of  a  patriarchal  democracy  ;  who 
is  this  chief  whom  we  find  occupying  in  savage  and  barbaric  life  the 
various  stages  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  be  is 
now,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  he  was  a  century  ago  ? 

In  answer  to  this  enquiry,  let  me  call  attention  to  an  account  of 
the  constitation  of  a  Korth  American  tribe.    Heame,  an  old  traveller. 
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tinder  stress  of  need  joined  a  tribe  of  Coppermine  Indians,  and  with 
them  had  to  go,  to  his  sore  horror  and  disgust  as  it  proved,  on  an 
expedition  against  a  wretched  helpless  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  whom  the 
Indians  considered  scarcely  human,  and  delighted  to  murder  in  mere 
wantomiess.  Yet,  even  this  mockery  of  a  real  war-party,  as  Heame 
saw,  was  enough  to  alter  the  whole  tenour  of  Indian  society.  Clans 
which  at  other  times  carried  on  intertribal  murder  and  pillage,  be- 
came close  and  disinterested  Mends,  property  ceased  to  be  private, 
and  was  given  up  without  scruple  to  the  common  stock,  and  above 
all,  the  warriors  who  on  ordinary  occasions  were  an  undisciplined 
rabble  obedient  to  no  commands,  now  became  of  one  mind,  ready  to 
obey  their  chosen  leader  Matouabbee,  and  to  follow  wherever  he  led. 
Here,  then,  the  effect  of  war  ia  seen  in  knitting  the  loose  social  bonds 
of  savage  life,  turning  a  half-organized  patriarchal  horde  into  an 
oiganized  army  under  a  dictator.  It  is  thus  also  with  rude  tribes  of 
South  America.  Here  the  mere  family  chiefs  have  little  tribal 
authority ;  but  let  war  break  out,  the  scene  changes  at  once,  and 
there  steps  forth  one  with  the  garb  and  insignia  of  a  leader,  chosen 
by  acclamation  or  ordeal  to  command  the  fighting  men  of  the  alliance, 
with  power '  al»olute  even  to  life  and  death  over  his  warriorB.  As 
Dr.  Martins  was  travelling  with  a  chief  of  the  Miranhas,  a  tribe  rude 
even  among  the  rude  tribes  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  they  came  to  a 
fig-tree  where  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  still  bound  to  the  trunk 
with  cords  of  creepers ;  the  chief  explained  that  this  man  had  dis- 
obeyed orders  on  the  war-path,  and  he  had  had  him  bound  and  shot 
there,  a  savage  St  Sebastian  martyred  in  the  cause  of  individual 
will  against  the  growing  authority  of  political  organization.  Through- 
out history,  one  constantly  comes  on  the  lines  of  this  principle,  that 
war  most  forcibly  tends  to  produce  absolute  monarchy,  giving  the 
bold  warrior  and  able  administrator  a  supremacy  which  may  nominally 
end  vrith  the  campaign,  but  may  also  develope  into  permanent 
despotism.  Onr  civilized  world,  now  at  last  out-growing  the  need 
of  "  strong  government "  of  the  old  despotic  ty3>e,  must  yet  acknow- 
ledge its  service  as  one  great  means  of  national  solidification.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  already  in  savage  times  war  had  begun  one  of  its 
civilizing  offices,  in  setting  up  the  warrior-tyrant  to  do  work  too  harsh 
and  heavy  for  the  feebler  hands  of  the  patriarch. 

Another  office,  scarcely  less  important,  which  war  bad  to  perform 
in  the  organization  of  society,  may  be  still  seen  in  action  among  the 
lower  races.  The  rudest  savages  are  apt  to  kiU  their  prisoners  of 
war ;  civilization  has  made  a  distinct  upward  move  when  the  war- 
captive  is  spared  and  made  the  slave  of  his  captor.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  well  studied  in  its  various  phases  among  the  Indians 
of  South  America.    Ferocioas  tribes,  such  as  the  Qoaycurus  and 
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Maoh^,  thougb  mercilessly  Blaughtering  io  war  the  vanquished 
warriors,  will  cany  off  the  young  children  and  hand  them  over  to 
their  own  women  to  bring  up  for  slavea  Other  tribes,  such  as  the 
Timbiras  and  Miranhas,  will  spare  also  their  grown-up  prisoners  as 
slaves.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  hereditary  slave'Caste  is  part 
and  parcel  even  of  savage  society  in  South  America,  and  so  it  is  else- 
where among  the  lower  races,  as  in  North  America  and  Africa,  and 
so  it  is  to  be  seen  f^  along  the  conrse  of  civilization.  It  was  Gre^ 
law  that  the  priscmer  of  wm  became  a  slave  ;  and  as  for  Bomaa  law, 
the  qutestor  held  a  s^e  of  captives  after  every  battle,  and  the  slave- 
dealers  regularly  followed  the  camp  to  buy  th^u  up.  Now,  from 
savage  times  onwuxl,  what  has  been  done  with  slaves?  From  savf^^ 
times  the  freeman  has  been  the  warrior  and  hunt^,  but  the  slaves 
might  not  bear  arms,  they  were  set  with  the  womm  to  the  inglorious 
work  of  tilling  the  soil.  To  take  an  example  fr«m  classic  history, 
when. the  KMuan  freemen  were  continnally  liable  to  be  called  off  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  agriculture  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  slave 
labour.  Of  the  agencies  which  have  efBected  the  chai^  from  the 
wild  nomade  hunter's  life  to  the  settled  agrioultural  stage  of  society, 
I  doubt  if  any  has  been  more  powerful  than  the  social  law  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  was  to  be  his  captor's  slave.  Here  then  is  one  of  the 
great  trains  of  causation  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race.  War 
brings  on  slavery,  slavery  promotes  agriculture,  agriculture  of  all ' 
things  £ftvours  and  establishes  settled  institutions  and  peace. 

Such,  by  the  evidence  of  ethnology,  have  been  the  beneficial  results 
of  war  and  slavery.  Yet  of  late  yeais  the  mind  of  the  civilized 
world  has  been  set,  and  rightfully  and  succeEsMIy  set,  on  puttipg 
down  slaveiy.  It  had  arisen  in  the  savage  state  of  culture,  and  done 
its  work  there  and  in  the  barbaric  sti^,  but  in  spite  of  much  sur- 
vival and  revivtd  it  proved  incompatible  with  the  civilized  stage,  and 
m«i  thrust  it  out.  This  is  the  teaching  of  ethnology  concerning 
slavery,  and  what  is  its  teaching  concerning  war  1  AnHmg  low  hunt- 
ing tribes,  war  was  simply  a  social  necessity ;  had  the  Austzahans 
and  Red  Indians  been  at  peace  for  a  century,  they  would  have  ex- 
terminated the  buffalo  and  the  kangaroo.  War  has  always  been  an 
admirable  school  of  manly  virtues,  endurance  and  courage  ;  we  have 
here  noticed  how  it  has  acted  in  condensing  weak  loose  dans  into 
strong  united  nations,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  r^^ar 
government ;  and  these  merits  it  has  stilL  Practically,  the  rights 
of  defence  and  conquest  are  to  this  day,  as  of  old,  the  basis  of  all 
national  existence.  Yet  there  is  a  growing  sense  in  the  civilized 
world  of  the  eavagt^  and  harbtwiiy  of  wi^,  to  use  these  words  again 
in  the  double  s^ise  which  conveys  that  strongest  lesson  of  ethnology, 
the  repugnance  of  the  hi^er  civilization  against  the  ferocity  proper 
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to  the  lower.  Any  EngliEhman  who  will  read  the  history  of  war  caa 
Teeognize  the  change  of  manners  or  mtmJs,  since  the  not  very  remote 
da^  when  any  freeman  who  thought  himself  t^^ered  might  gather 
his  fri^ids  around  him,  and  go  to  war  with  hb  advereMy.  Private 
war  has  only  disappeared  during  our  last  thousand  years,  and  the 
sane  causes  which  did  away  with  it  seem  to  be  acting  gradiiaJly  gainst 
pubHc  war,  and  bringing  the  world  to  loi^  with  increasing  favour 
on  political  arrangements  shaped  to  control  all  nations  jointly,  so  as 
to  throw  back  to  rarer  emei^encies  the  last  resort  to  arms.  That  the 
resonroes  of  modem  civilization  are  in  our  day  eamm<Hied  to  make 
ttB  army  a  more  powerful  engine  of  destruction  than  ever,  is  true 
enough,  but  it  is  not  the  main  point.  1%e  adaptation  of  modern  BX\a 
lo  institutions  of  the  barbaric  world  is  no  unknown  thing.  For  cen- 
tunes  the  revived  slavery  of  the  European  colonies  was  helped  and 
fosteiBd  by  modem  civilization  ;  a  alave  might  he  seen  working  a 
steam-engine,  the  n^;ro  made  acgnaJntanee  with  the  priDtlng-iH<es8 
as  a  machine  for  advertising  runaway  slaves;  But  the  alliance  was 
unsound,  axiA  did  not  last.  And  thot^h  war  may  have  a  future  oi 
centories  yet  of  help  from  intellectual  men,  and  req>ect  &om  good 
men,  it  has  fallen  from  its  old  rank.  Savi^  and  barbaeic  nations 
still  keep  up  the  old-world  notion  that  man's  noblest  caUing  is  to- 
slaughter  and  phmdcr.  We  of  the  civilized  world  have  come  to  talk 
of  deplorable  necessity,  and  of  the  end  justifying  the  means. 

Thus,  from  age  to  age,  social  and  political  institutions  change.  It 
is  not  a  mere  shifting  hither  and  thither.  Civilization  breaks  down 
often,  and  £ills  hack  sometimes,  but  there  is  no  such  permanent  set 
backwards  as  there  is  forwards.  Dr.  Adolf  Bastian  tells  a  pleaea&t 
ttory  of  a  belief  the  Brandenbutg  people  have  about  their  Lake 
Mohrin  and  the  monstrous  Craw-fish  that  lives  in  its  depths.  When 
tbat  monster  shall  come  ashore,  the  town  will  go  to  rack  and  ruin, 
and  all  things  will  go  (crab-like)  backwards ;  the  ox  will  go  hack 
to  a  calf,  the  bread  to  meal  and  the  meal  to  corn,  the  shirt  to 
Uiread  and  the  thread  to  flax,  the  rector  will  he  scholar  again,  and 
everybody  will  turn  little  and  weak  and  silly  as  he  was  when  a 
child.  But  years  go  on,  we  wait  and  wait  on  the  shore,  yet 
this  monster  of  personified  Retrogression  scarce  shows  a  claw;  he 
has  been  so  long  coming  that  perhaps  he  may  not  come  at  alL 
Ueanwbile,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may  rejoice  to  see  society  moving 
as  steadily  as  ever  in  his  line  of  evolution,  organizing  itself  more 
uid  more  accurately  to  its  special  ends.  In  its  course,  seen  as 
ethnology  can  show  it  from  savagery  onward,  many  an  old  institu- 
tion which  in  its  time  did  its  work  and  earned  its  rightful  piwse, 
bas  had  at  last  to  be  given  up.  It  is  not  for  us,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  tiie  men  of  the  past,  to  try  them  by  our  modem  views 
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of  morals  and  politics.  Their  varibus  grades  of  culture  had  each 
according  to  its  lights  its  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they  are 
to  he  judged  on  the  criterion  whether  they  did  well  or  ill  according 
to  this  standard.  Much  that  to  them  did  good  and  was  good,  is 
changed  or  replaced  in  our  time.  For  myself,  when  I  consider  what 
falood-revenge  and  slavery  have  done  in  savage  and  •barbaric  ages  to 
promote  the  higher  culture  destined  to  abolish  them,  I  think  of  Mr. 
Emerson  and  his  definition  of  eril,  that  it  is  good — in  the  making. 
Of  yet  more  practical  account  than  what  we  think  of  institutions  of 
the  past,  is  our  approval  or  condemnation  of  the  institutions  we  live 
among,  our  support  in  conservatism  and  our  guide  in  reform.  Such 
evidence  as  I  have  here  brought  forward  may  help  to  make  good  the 
claim  of  ethnol'^y  to  aid  in  such  practical  judgments.  We  could 
not  if  we  would  wipe  out  history,  and  begin  the  world  afresh  on  first 
principles.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  morals  and  politics  of  future 
generations  must  bear,  like  our  own,  the  stamp  of  their  origin  in 
primitive  society.  But  our  social  science  has  a  new  character  and 
power,  inasmuch  as  we  live  near  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  unconscious  evdution  of  society  is  giving  place 
to  its  conscious  development ;  and  the  reformer's  path  of  the  future 
must  be  laid  out  on  d^herate  calculation  from  the  track  of  the  past. 
Edwaed  B.  Tnoa 
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LIMITS  OF   THE  METB0P0LI5. 

THE  Begistrar-GeQeral,  in  his  annual  summary  for  1872  regarding 
population,  has  applied  his  accurate  statistics  to  a  comparison 
between  andent  and  modem  cities  of  great  extent  and  the  London 
of  the  present  day. 

"But  Eogland  maintains  its  ascendency,  and  her  capital  is  the  greatest 
the  world  ever  saw.  Babylon,  Thebes,  Rome  were  never  so  populous  as 
London,  which  has  now  within  its  widest  boundary  [The  Pohoe]  upwards  of 
four  million  bouIb,  and  had  in  the  middle  of  1872,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Weekly  Tables,  3,311,298.'' 

This  vast  total  does  not,  however,  satiirfy  the  great  statist : — 

"The  outlying  distriota,  with  a  few  exceptions,  although  provided  with 
water,  remain  imperfectly  provided  with  sewers,  or  with  any  other  effectual 
meiuis  of  removing  impurities,  and  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue 
without  danger,  with  a  population  outside  the  sewerage  area  running  up  to 
a  million.  Unless  the  London  Municipal  area  be  promptly  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  of  this  outer  population,  the  evils  will  accumulate  to 
an  extent  with  difficulty  reparable. 

"  It  is  a  well  established  law  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  insalu- 
brity of  a  place  increases  with  the  density  of  its  population ;  and  that  the 
fevers  generated  in  crowded  dwellings  have  a  tendency  to  spread  among  the 
whole  of  the  population.  The  State,  therefore,  whUe  it  has  no  right  to 
prevent  people  in  any  numbers  settling  in  or  near  London,  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  such  conditions  of  residence  as  are  required  in  the  interests  of 
public  health. 
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"  What  ia.at  the  present  hour  eBpeoially  wanted  is  the  breaking  down  of 
the  restricted  barriers  of  London,  and  the  eitenBion  of  Municipal  orgaaua- 
tion  to  the  well-conaidered  boundaries  laid  down  in  Sir  Plobert  Peel's 
Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  seems  to  have  taken  the  prospeotivo  inerease- 
of  population  into  account.  Any  nairowsr  boundary,  while  the  population  is 
increasing  within  the  great  circle  at  £he  rate  of  75,0U0  annually,  could  only 
be  temporary,  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  change  once  for  all,  or 
for  the  next  100  years.  And  it  is  evident  that  within  this  limit  the  water- 
supply,  the  drainage,  the  lighting,  the  house-regulations,  and  all  other  Muni- 
cipal regulations  should  be  under  the  supreme  control  of  one  municipality, 
with  a  great  administrator  at  its  head. 

"  The  state  of  things  now  is  that  a  small  population  on  668  acres  in  the 
centre  enjoys  under  aLord- Mayor,  the  old  municipal  form  of  government-  that 
3,266,987  persons  on  78,208  acres  are  living  under  the  Local  Management 
Act,  with  a  paid  chairman;  and  that  outside  this  region  618,634  people, 
increasing  rapidly  every  day  in  numbers,  are  spread  over  366,097  acres 
of  land,  without  sewera,  except  in  a  few  places,  but  covered  by  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Administration. 

"  If  the  whole  of  the  people,  amounting  in  1871  to  3,885,641  on  a  cu*cle 
with  a  radius  of  15  miles  can  be  administered  for  police  purposes  from  Scot- 
land Yard,  can  they  not  be  associated  together  in  one  community  for  the 
purposes  of  Local  Government,  with  the  City  for  the  central  point  of  its 
administration )  A  city  is  a  co.4perative  society  for  the  supply  of  common 
wants;  and  as  the  police  now  discharges  the  duties  of  defence  which  were 
formerly  left  to  householders,  and  to  parish  conatnbles  ;  as  common-sewers 
carry  away  impurities  which  were  formerly  got  rid  of  by  each  householder, 
so  water,  light,  and  perhaps  heat,  and  force  to  a  certain  extent,  maybe  pro- 
vided by  a  sound  municipal  organization  ;  in  &ct,  almost  every  commodity 
in  universal  demand  which  can  either  only  be  supplied  under  monc^lias,  or 
be  supplied  imperfectly  under  competition.  Under  this  head  naturally  fall 
the  conditions  of  healthy  existence." 

Whilst  giving  prominence  to  this  important  view  of  the  subject  as 
a  whole,  we  must  object  to  "  the  old  municipal  form  of  government," 
and  its  Lord  Mayor,  being  extended  to  meet  the  requiremAnts  of  the 
Metropolis ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show  what  the  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  really  doea  for  the  Metropolis,  s^d  how  it  might  be  usefully 
further  apphed.  The  old  chartered  City  of  London  ages  ago  lost  its 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  administrative  power  for  the  Metropolis ; 
by  neglecting  the  paxishes  outside  its  walls,  and  treating  them,  as  it 
does  to  this  day,  as  "  foreigners."  The  parish  of  MaryleboaO'  or  of 
Kensington  or  the  City  of  Westminster  has  now  as  much  r^ht  as  the 
City  of  London  to  claim  a  right  or  an  aptitude  for  general  administra- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  consider  that  any  parochial  or  localized  body,  as 
such,  should  he  in  any  degree  pernutted  to  exceed  its  special  functions. 

LOCAL  HANAOEHBNT  ACTS. 
In  1855,  when  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  as  Member  for  Marylebone,  and 
with  the  energy  and  resolution  of  a  Welshman,  brought  before  Par- 
liament his  Bill  for  the  belter  Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis, 
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k  respect  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  the  paving,  cleanBing, 
li^tiDg,  and  improvements  thereof,  the  state  of  parochial  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  complexity,  &om  the  want  of 
efficient  legislation,  and  the  indifference  of  some  of  the  local  bodies 
m  T^ard  to  the  ezecntion  of  such  powei?  as  they  possessed  under 
Local  Acts  obtained  from  time  to  time.  In  1817,  a  general  Paving 
Act  had  been  passed,  giving  additional  powers  to  some  of  the 
paiishes,  and  in  1862,  so  much  of  that  Act  as  was  then  in  force 
vas  made  applicable  to  the  whole  Metropolis  ;  but  it,  too,  and  other 
Acts,  most  be  construed  so  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Manage- 
ment Acts. 

A  Metropolitan  or  General  Commission  of  Sewers  had  been  conso- 
lidated in  1848,  and  then  existed  for  the  man^ement  of  all  the 
sewers  within  places  named  in  preceding  Commissiona  This  juris- 
diction was  founded  on  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  and  many 
statutes  of  subsequent  date,  but  especially  on  that  Statue  of  Sewers 
made  in  1531  by  Henry  VIII.  These  Commissioners  had  powei'  to 
levy  rates  over  the  whole  area  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  many  other 
beneficial  powera  are  conferred  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

The  scheme  of  legislation,  therefore,  adopted  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  was 
both  simple  and  sensible.  He  used  and  reformed  the  authorities 
then  ensting,  but  with  some  exceptions,  on  account  of  difficulties 
i^arding  drain^e ;  such  as  Richmimd,  Ooydon,  Homsey,  and  other 
Guburbzm  parishes,  which  still  contribute  to  the  payment  of  sewerage 
debts.  He  made  each  a  Corporation,  but  without  any  affectation  aa 
to  lijeir  municipal  nature,  feeling  assured  that  the  works  to  be  per- 
fonned  would  sufficiently  indicate  that  in  due  time.  He  adopted  tbe 
existing  parochial  divisions  for  boundaries,  although  urged  to  consider 
other  arrangements  tending  to  equalize  to  a  greater  extent  the  popu- 
lation and  property  within  each  jurisdiction. 

Tbe  Sewers  Commission  became  the  Corporation  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works,  without  any  oath-taking  or  processi(His,  or  feasts 
at  annual  or  other  elections.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of  forty-five 
members,  elected  for  three  years,  but  one-third  to  retire  yearly, 
according  to  certain  arrangements,  for  the  first  and  second  years. 
Obtain  elected  vestries  were  also  to  retire  by  thirds,  and  to  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  without  further  distinction. 
Some  of  the  parishes  were  united  into  District  Boards,  and  these, 
and  also  the  elected  vestries,  ware  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Uetropa^tan  Board.  Tbe  number  of  vestrymen  was  to  be  not  less 
than  eighteen,  nor  more  than  120,  according  to  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  rated  householders,  and  the  Incumbent  and  Church- 
waniens  to  form  part  of  the  vestry.  A  power  is  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  to   alter  the  number  of  vestrymen   or  members  of 
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Diatrict  Boards  when  the  relative  mi'mbers  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
wards  of  parishes  may  have  varied  from  those  shown  by  the  last 
previous  Census ;  and  this  has  been  applied  in  several  instances. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  operations  under  the  Commiesioners 
of  Sewera,  the  great  question  then  much  debated  amongst  the 
sanitary  authorities  was, — "  the  yainfall  to  the  river  and  the  sewage 
to  the  land  ;  "  and  much  fine  eloquence  was  wasted  in  demonstrating 
the  impracticable  theories  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  both  in  reference  to  expense  and  convenience,  thus  to 
treat  the  subject  as  if  the  metropolis  were  a  new  city,  to  which  any 
approved  system  of  drain^e  could  be  applied.  The  sewers  were 
already  made,  and  all  were  carried  according  to  the  watershed  or 
direction  of  streets,  at  right  angles,  into  the  river.  Seventy-one  of 
these  main  sewers,  in  every  pmrt  of  the  metropolis,  were  vested  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  to  enable  them  to  establish  the  system  of  inter- 
cepting sewers  since  carried  out,  and  which  prevent  access  to  the 
river  for  any  sewage,  except  in  cases  of  storms,  when  certain  over- 
flow outlets  come  into  use  to  prevent  flooding  from  the  overcharged 
sewers.  These  woAs  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  proceed  without 
a  veto  requiring  the  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings.  This  power  happened  to  be  exercised 
by  Sir  B.  Hall,  who  had  become  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  it  only 
occasioned  agitation,  expense,  and  delay,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable  for  two  public  bodies  to  meddle  in  such  an  under- 
taking. In  1858,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Distoeli  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  an  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  veto  clause,  and  enabling 
the  Board  to  adopt  such  plan  for  the  main  drainage  as  to  them 
should  seem  proper.  Other  vetos  regarding  improvements  in  streets, 
and  even  the  alteration  of  street  names,  were  afterwards  abolished 
as  useless,  and  only  hindrances  to  the  action  of  proper  authority. 

Street-sewers  and  house-drains  were  left  to  the  maut^ment  of 
corporate  vestries  and  district  boards,  the  sewers  requiring  the 
a]^roval  also  of  the  Ueti-opolttan  Board,  and  the  execution  of  con- 
nections with  main  sewers  being  inspected  by  its  officers.  The  site 
of  every  new  house  or  building  has  to  be  notified  to  the  local 
authority  fourteen  days  before  works  are  begun,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  determine  levels  for  drainage,  &o.,  if  the  building  is  within  200 
feet  from  a  sewer. 

Many  other  municipal  duties  are  thus  performed  by  a  sort  of 
joint  action  between  the  central  Board  and  the  local  Boards.  Streets 
are  subject  to  many  regulations  of  this  sort 

1.  The  width  and  entrances  for  new  streets  are  determined  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  notified  to  the  owners,  and  also  to  the  local 
Boards.     The  names  are  also  so  given. 
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i.  Registers  of  existing  and  new  names,  and  of  abolished  names 
are  kept  up  by  the  central  Board  and  published  periodically,  to  enable 
those  concerned  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  certificates  of  orders  may 
be  had  for  purposes  of  identification. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  numbering  of  houses  In  streets  is  done  by 
the  central  Board,  and  their  orders  executed  by  the  local  Boards ;  but 
this  is  done  so  imperfectly  that  a  change  ia  desirable,  so  a^  to 
diminish  such  a  divided  authority. 

i.  Byelaws  made  by  the  central  Board  regulate  the  mode  of 
forming  a  street,  as  to  curve  and  slope  of  the  roadway  and  pave- 
ments, and  the  gradients  of  levels :  and  these  rules  are  observed  by  the 
local  Boards  when  they  take  streets  in  charge,  and  become  vested  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  on  being  given  over  by  the  owners  of  laud. 

5.  The  general  line  of  buildings  in  streets  and  projections  from 
shops  or  buildings,  are  subject  to  various  control.  The  local  Boards 
are  the  executive  to  remove  any  buildings  or  erections  contrary  to 
law,  as  may  be  determined  by  a  magistrate.  The  central  Board  may 
permit  additions  beyond  the  general  line.  The  superintending 
architect  may  judicially  determine  what  is  the  general  line.  Shops 
and  certain  projections  may  be  made  to  a  limited  extent  under  the 
Building  Act,  under  supervision  by  the  district  surveyors ;  and  sign- 
boards, steps,  rails,  £c.,  when  inconvenient  to  the  public,  may  be 
abated  by  the  local  Boards. 

6.  The  police  have  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  streets. 

7.  The  local  Boards  regulate  lighting  and  cleansing,  and  the 
removal  of  nuisances  from  dwellings. 

8.  Minor  or  local  improvements  in  streets,  by  setting  back  houses 
or  rounding  comers,  when  premises  are  being  altered  or  rebuilt,  may 
be  effected  by  requisition  to  the  owners  &om  the  central  Board,  or 
when  the  improvement  is  desired  and  to  be  made  by  the  local 
Board,  and  a  contribution  is  needed,  it  may  be  made  by  the  central 
Board. 

9.  Metropolitan  or  greater  works,  where  large  expenditure  and 
laiger  powers  are  required,  are  the  subject  of  special  legislation  by 
Local  Acts,  and  property  is  thus  acquired  for  the  formation  of  wide 
thorougliiares  in  crowded  localities. 

10.  Streets  may  be  wholly  or  partially  stopped  by  orders  of  the 
central  Board  during- repairs. 

11.  Some  existing  b^riers  in  streets  are  saved  from  removal,  but 
Qone  are  permitted  in  new  streets. 

For  all  purposes  of  local  management,  money  may  be  raised  by 
rates  m-  borrowed  on  security  of  the  rates,  the  latter  with  consent 
of  the  central  Board,  for  local  purposes,  and  with  consent  of  the 
Treasury  for  general  works.    The  recent  Consolidated  Stock  and 
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Loans  Act,  under  which  the  finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  are 
now  managed,  extends  the  doration  of  loans  to  a  period  within  sixty 
years,  and  also  enables  the  Board  to  lend  to  local  Boards,  at  a  more 
moderate  rale  of  interest  than  would  he  possible  on  their  unaided 
credit.  The  District  Asylum  Board,  and  Education  Board  also,  par- 
ticipate in  this  facility  to  a  limited  extent  given  under  their  statutes. 
It  is  considered  ei|uitahle  that  the  cost  of  works  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  localities,  should  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period, 
and  only  an  instalment  and  the  interest  be  charged  on  those  who 
receive  the  immediate  benefit,  instead  of  the  whole  being  paid  for 
within  a  few  years.  The  latter  practice  rendered  the  rates  of  some 
recent  years  so  heavy  as  to  retard  progressive  ameliorations  essential 
to  public  health  and  convenience  ;  but  the  other  principle,  judiciously 
applied,will  enable  the  local  authorities  to  confer  great  public  benefits. 
Such  principles  of  administration  may  not  be  considered  municipal 
enough  for  some  minds ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  with  due  care  in 
the  selection  and  election  of  men  capable  of  appreciating  and  exer- 
cising their  functions  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  for  the  public 
good,  not  only  the  mode  in  which  the  metropfrfis  is  governed  may  be 
extended  and  improved  therein,  but  also  applied  to  the  local  govern- 
ment of  other  localities,  where  both  a  general  and  local  administration 
is  essential  for  the  full  realization  of  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from 
sanitary  le^Iation. 


THAHES  EUBANKMENTS  AND  OEPBOTEUENTS. 

After  purifying  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  it  became  -necessary  to 
provide  by  l^islation  some  means  by  which  the  long-i^tated 
schemes  for  deepening  and  regulating  the  flow  of  the  river  and 
covering  its  mud  banks,  might  he  effected.  The  Qoremment  first 
passed  an  Act  to  continue  the  duties  on  coals  and  wine  for  ten  years, 
and  then  applied  a  certwn  portion  of  those  duties  towards  defiiaying 
the  cost  of  formii^  the  northern  embankment  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  with  a  new  street  along  the  river  front, 
and  certain  approaches  thereto.  A  further  reason  for  andertaking 
this  work  was  the  facility  thereby  given  for  fonning  tJie  low  level 
sewer  along  the  river  bank,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  oonvey  the 
sewage  of  the  low  lying  parts  of  the  western  metropolis,  to  the 
pumping  station  at  West  Ham,  whence  it  might  gravitate  with  the 
high  and  middle  level  sewage  to  the  outlet  at  Barking.  A  subway 
was  also  formed  for  gas,  and  water-pipes,  and  telegr^h  wires,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  continual  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  street 
to  lay  pipes  or  repair  them.  This  has  been  a  feature  in  all  the  new 
streets  nutde  1 7  the  Board. 
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These  works  were  much  retarded  by  Parliament  having  conceded 
to  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  powers  for  the  for- 
mstloB  of  their  underground  line  along  the  Embankment,  subject  to 
certain  paymeata  for  such  privilege,  and  for  the  sitea  for  statioas. 

Another  importuit  work  granted  about  the  same  time  was  the 
cODtinu&ti<m  of  the  street  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  from  Black- 
friars  to  the  Mansion  House,  now  called  Qoeeo  Victoria  Street. 

Tbe  Embankment  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  opposite  the 
Houses  of  Parliameat,  and  extending  from  WestminBter  Bridge 
nearly  to  Vauxball  Bridge,  was  next  acoompUshed,  and  a  splendid 
ute  was  acquired  for  St  Thomas'  Hospital,  whereon  the  trustees 
have  erected  seven  spacious  buildings  for  tbe  acoommodation  of 
patients.  One  effect  of  this  Embankment  was  to  widen  tbe  bed  of 
the  river  considerably  at  a  point  on  the  Lambeth  shore  where  it 
bent  towards  and  obstructed  the  stream.  Hie  ruinous  aad  tUlapi- 
dated  sheds  and  houses  along  the  bank  were  also  extinguished. 

Tbe  embankment  at  Chelsea,  extending  from  the  grounds  at  the 
Ho^tal  to  Batteraea  Bridge,  is  now  in  pn^ress,  and  by  it  tbe  mud 
bank  will  be  covered  and  a  rtfadway  formed,  with  the  k>w  level  sewer 
and  subway  beneath,  A  pum[Hng  station  at  Qrosvenor  basin  will 
raise  the  sewage  from  the  sewer  before  it  enters  that  which  conveys 
it  eastward  and  aloi^  the  other  embankment. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  other  works  undertaken  from  time 
to  time  for  the  improvement  of  the  streets.  They  are  fiilly  stated  in 
tbe  seventeen  annool  reports  made  by  the  Board  and  laid  before 
Parliament  The  namea  of  the  streets  are  Garrick  Street,  Sobo ; 
Southwark  Street,  leading  from  Stamford  Street  to  London  Bridge  ; 
Burdett  Bead,  or  Victoria  Park  Approach ;  continuation  of  Com- 
mercial Street,  Whitecbapel ;  removal  of  Middle  Row,  Hotbom ; 
widening  High  Street,  Kuisington,  and  forming  New  Streets  there ; 
widening  Park  I^ne  jointly  with  St  Oeorge's  Hanover  Sqaare  vestry, 
when  the  Park  railings  were  rebuilt ;  forming  a  new  street  at  Stingo 
Lane,  St  Haiylebone,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Board  and  Vestry ; 
widening  Hamilton  Place,  and  opening  it  into  Park  Lane.  There 
are  also  the  259  local  improvements  made  in  various  loc^ties,  to 
which  the  Board  have  cmtributed  jSS74,178,  or  about  one  half  of 
the  expenae.  Other  works  to  widen  streets,  from  Oxford  Street  and 
Old  Street  to  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Qreen,  and  at  Wapping  and 
otber  ports  sanctioned  by  Parliament  last  year,  are  now  in  progress 
receiving  and  settling  claims. 

Such  wtB-ks  are  of  omnieipal  inqxntance  to  facilitate  tra£Sc,  and 
prevent  other  thoroughfares  being  overor»wded  :  they  also  remove 
decayed  neighbourhoods,  and  can  only  be  executed  by  a  central  antho- 
nty  'Iwvuig  power  ta  aasesi  the  whole  community,  j 
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OTHER  ACTS  AND  DUTIES. 

la  1865  when  the  Local  Management  ksA,  was  paasuig  through 
ParUament  in  the  charge  of  a  private  member,  another  Act  of  great 
importance  to  the  metropolis  was  also  in  progress  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Building  Acts,  and  was  directed  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  &c.  That  Act  regulates  all 
building  matters  within  the  metropolis,  and  is  executed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  through  the  appointment  and  superin- 
tendence of  district  surveyors  properly  qualified  as  architects. 

For  the  promotion  of  health  and  recreation.  Parks  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  commons  and  open  spaces  preserved  ;  and  under  various 
statutes  two  Parks — Finsbury  and  Southwark — and  a  public  garden 
on  the  Embankment,  have  been  made  at  great  expense,  and  the 
several  metropolitan  commons  are  vested  by  statute  in  the  Board 
for  regulation  by  bye-laws,  and  for  preservation  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Gas  and  water  are  matters  of  public  necessity,  and  instead  of  being 
monopolised  and  managed  by  private  companies  for  gain,  will  have 
ultimately  to  be  provided  by  the  pubhcfor  the  public.  For  many 
years  the  Board  has  tested  all  gas-meters  within  tbe  metropolis,  and 
established  testing-houses  and  inspectors  for  the  purpose.  The  fees 
received  are  moderate,  and  more  than  pay  the  current  expenses. 
Under  recent  statutes  also  the  Board  has  to  test  the  gas  supplied 
by  the  several  companies,  to  see  that  tbe  conditions  aa  to  parity  and 
illuminating  power  are  complied  with,  and  gas-exatniners  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Regarding  water  the  Board  has  power  to 
see  that  tbe  regulations  for  providing  a  constant  supply  are  sufficient 
to  secure  for  the  public  this  advantage. 

Such  a  supply  is  essential  also  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  by 
means  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  which  the  Board  has  managed  since  1866, 
through  their  chief  superintending  officer.  Captain  Shaw. 

Much  protection  to  the  public  interests  is  obtained  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  standing  orders  in  Parliament,  and  the  Bailways 
Construction  Act,  in  causing  copies  of  all  bills  and  plans  regarding 
local  Acts  for  the  metropolis  to  be  deposited  with  the  Board,  Upon 
these  Bills  reports  are  made  yearly,  and  aj^ftearance  is  made  before 
ParliamentAry  committees  upon  all  necessary  occasions. 

Several  statutes  constitute  the  Board  the  Local  authority,  in 
common  with  other  public  bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
execute  such  duties  as  are  prescribed.  Under  this  head  are  included 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ;  Tbe  Tramways  Act ;  the 
Petroleum  Licensuig  Act ;  and  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act 

Such  duties  for  such  a  Board  to  perform  weekly,  daUy,  and  cootiau- 
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ally,  imply  mucli  hard  work ;  and  we  find  that  during  1872  the  Board 
sat  OQ  44  day^,  and  the  average  number  of  members  present  at  the 
meetings  wa^  So.  Tbfere  are  also  nine  Btanding  committees  besides 
special  ones,  and  they  met  304  times. 

The  like  observations  apply  to  vestries  and  district  Boards,  though 
in  a  modified  degree,  and  we  have  always  raaiutained  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  to  all  such  Boards  that  such  .services  are  freely 
rendered  to  the  public  without  reward. 

By  means  of  the  several  committees,  some  of  which  consist  of  the 
whole  members  of  the  Board,  and  others  have  15  members  each  ;  the 
btminess  can  he  managed  in  detail  from  week  to  week.  If  any  parties 
require  to  be  heard,  the  Board  generally  directs  that  they  should  have 
notice  to  attend.  The  committee  clerk  narrates  in  a  report  the  facts 
of  each  case  and  the  resolution  of  the  committee  thereon,  and  the 
Report  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  several  members 
jn^aent  at  its  meeting.  It  is  then  presented  and  read  to  the  Board, 
and  the  several  resolutions  moved  and  supported  by  the  Chairmau  of 
Committee,  and  upon  which  debate  in  public  may  ensue:  all  such 
proceedings  are  duly  recorded,  and  the  public  minutes  are  printed  for 
the  use  of  members  and  local  authorities.  These  may  be  inspected 
by  ratepayers  or  others  interested,  and  extracts  may  be  obtained. 
Every  decision  is  also  communicated  by  letter  to'  parties  interested, 
and  to  local  and  other  executive  officers  for  guidance.  These  details 
are  necessary  to  be  understood,  otherwise  the  full  effect  .of  the  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  apparent. 


The  Board's  consolidated  stock  stands  well  in  the  market  through- 
out the  year.  The  highest  price  was  £99|,  the  lowest  £96,  and  the 
mean  £97g. 

The  rateable  value  upon  which  the  assessments  for  1873  are  made, 
is  £20,287,709,  and  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  gives  ^84,532. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  in  1872  was  £283,252,  hut  the 
rate  levied  was  £60,000  less,  as  that  sum  was  half  of  £120,000  raised 
in  1870,  to  pay  the  instalment  of  debt  for  main  drainage,  and  not 
needed,  as  a  defect  in  the  Loans  Act  was  remedied  in  1871,  by  which 
a  less  sum  was  provided.  In  1873  the  levy  will  be  for  £232,503, 
credit  being  given  for  the  second  half  of  the  £120,900  just  mentioned. 
The  equivalent  in  the  pound  for  the  rate  is  2j  pence  nearly. 

An  analysis  of  the  estimates  for  1873  shows  the  total  anticipated 
expenditure  and  income  of  tbe  year  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Estimated  ExPBKDiTtnu:. 

Interest  on  Loans £216,13!> 

latoreBt  on  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock    ....      132,ld5  ^ 
TOL  XIII.  G 
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Cost  of  HflUHgement  of  Consolidated  Stock  by  Bank  of  England        jC1,41  1 
Ifaintenanoe  of  Sewerage  and  Drunage  Works,  and  Parks  aad 

Open  Spaces 66,873 

Fire  Brigade  Working  Expenses 73,Sli 

ExpenseB   under  Acts  of    Parliament  relating  to  Petroleum, 
Dangerous  Structurw,  Gas  Testing,  Gaa  Meter  Testing, 

and  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals 6,835 

Establifihment,  Law  and  Parliamentary  Charges,  Printing,  <ba  19,836 

517,383 
Redemption  of  Debt  (one  fifty-eerenth  of  the  net  indebtedness 

of  the  Board) £112,721 

Deficiencyinrespect  of  the  year  1871      ,.        .    .  569 


113,360 


Total  Estimated  Expenditm«  . 

ESTtHATED  IhCDHE. 

Coal  and  Wine  Duties. £220,000 

Contributions  by  H.U.  Government  and  Insurance 
Offices  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Fire 
Brigade 36,475 

Interest,    Kent,  Fees,    and    other    miscellaneous 

Receipts 58,075 

Balanoe    of   Consolidated  Loans   Fund  (Interest 

Account) 30,677 

Credit  to  Parishes  of  one  moiety  of  £120,000  r^ed 
in  1870  for  the  Principal  of  Main  Drainage 
Debts 60,000 

Deficiency  in  the  Fire  Brigade  Funds,  which  the 
Board  is  unable  to  include  in  the  Annual 
Precepts,  owing  to  the  limit  placed  on  the 
rate  for  the  Fire  Brigade,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment          2,953 


Amoimt  to  be  raised  by  Rate  of  1873   . 
Total  Estimated  Income 


The  finances-of  corporate  vestries  and  district  BoardB  may  be  pre- 
sented as  given  in  the  last  published  Local  Taxation  returns,  printed 
by  Parliament  for  the  year  last  ended  previous  to  Ist  June,  1871  (or 
the  year  1870 — 1).  These  Eeturas  appear  to  be  carefully  compiled 
bccording  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  tliey  are  required, 
but  they  are  not  complete,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  to  improve  them  will  not  fail  in  its  object.  Nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  is  represented  by  payments  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  being  on  account  of  precepts  issued 
to  the  local  bodies  for  the  levy  of  rates  to  meet  its  demands  for 
*  the  consolidated  rate,  but  the  receipts  on  that  account  are  one- 
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third  lesa  than  the  payments.  This  probably  arises  from  the  Manage- 
ment Acts  requiriog  and  authorizing  the  local  bodies  to  pay  the 
precepts  out  of  any  current  balance,  before  the  levy  for  the  year 
can  be  made  or  completed.  But  the  fact  is  not  explained  in  these 
returns,  and  it  must  be  unintelligible  to  most  persons.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  where  a  precept  is  not  obeyed,  the  Board 
has  power  to  levy  for  itself,  and  this  applies  to  one  or  two  parishes 
vho  have  heavy  sums  to  pay,  but  stand  nil  in  the  Return. 

Local  Beceifts  ih  39  FARisnES  or  Districts. 

Bites — 

General  and  Lighting £1,047,628 

Sewers 260,707 

Metropolitan  consolidated 232,373 

Other  or  Special 10,711 

Other  Recgipts — 

Mone^  Borrowed  on  Mortgage 71,000 

Tempcvaiy  Loan 19,100 

Paving  New  Streets,  Road  Sepaira  for  Gas  and  Water 

Companies,^ 69,891 

On  Account  of  Improvements,  Interest,  Private  Works,&c.  117,271 

Other  Receipts 51,434 

Total  ReoeipU £1,870,145 

Expenditure. 
Repairs  and  Mmntenance  of  Highways,  Roads,  Streets,  &c 

and  for  Cleaning  and  Watering  Roads,  tc. .        .        .         £822,246 
Idghdng  and  Works  connected  therewith  ...  222,512 

Sewage  and  Diainage  Works 100,591 

Pnyments  to  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works      .         .         .     .  303,985 

Saikiies  and  Collector's  Poundage 90,170 

Bended  or  Mortgage  Debt- 
Interest  and  Annuities  .        .        .  £75,664 

Frindpal  Paid  Off 89,300 

'  164,964 

Temporary  Loan  Repeud 19,400 

lav  Espoises,  Improvements  (not  included  under  the  fore- 
going heads),  and  all  other  charges       ....  157,903 

Total  Expenditure £1,881,771 

The  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  oi  the  account  amount  to 
£1,495,491. 

The  several  items  of  this  abstract  show  the  sort  of  duties  per- 
formed by  the  local  bodies.  They  embrace  mostly  sanitary  works, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  these  bodies  futhfully  and  promptly 
perform  such  services  as  they  have  done,  they  require  no  new 
name  to  designate  their  highly  important  functions. 

A  striking  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  metropolis  in  1866, 
wheo  the  first  Management  Act  was  passed,  and  its  present  condition 
G  2 
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is  obtained  from  a  document  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Eoard 
and  presented  to  Parliament  in  March,  1872.  Certain  questions 
were  issued  to  vestries  and  district  Boards  in  1870,  and  the  replies 
received  were  printed  and  abstracted.  Of  course,  when  so  many 
different  persons  were  to  respond  to  the  same  points  of  inquiry,  some 
were  found  to  be  more  careful  than  others  in  giving  the  information, 
whilst  in  some  instances  the  particulars  were  omitted  or  useless. 

The  sanitary  and  general  condition  of  the  districts  now,  as  com- 
pared with  its  state  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  Management 
Acts,  is,  in  most  cases,  very  greatly  improved.  Constant  inspections 
are  made ;  densely  populated  coui-ts  and  alleys  are  paved  and 
lighted  ;  streets  are  watered ;  refuse  removed ;  and  drainage  applied 
to  premises  which  before  were  only  supplied  with  cesspools. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  St,  l^iylebone  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  a  large  and  wealthy  parish.  It  has  had  12  miles  6f  new 
sewers,  with  7^  miles  of  drains  under  the  public  way,  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  £CO,000 ;  about  one  half  being  for  new  works,  and  the 
other  half  for  maintenance  of  existing  sewerage.  In  1836  some  streets 
and  roads  were  found  to  be  without  any  sewers.  Many  miles  of  exist- 
ing sewei-s  were  in  a  dilapidated  state;  some  choked  with  sewage, 
some  ill-ventilated,  and  so  much  filled  with  gas  that  several  accidents 
occurred  to  workmen.  At  present  all  the  sewers  are  clean  and  well- 
ventilated  ;  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious.  Every  street  and  road 
in  the  parish  is  drained,  and  all  the  sewers  are  designed  where  prac- 
ticable, to  ensure  flushing,  ventilation,  and  access.  Many  sewers  at  a 
higher  level  ate  connected  with  others  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  self- 
cleansed. 

The  sanitaiy  improvements  in  addition  to  sewerage  works  are — 

1.  Works  done  under  the  Nmsances  Removal  Acts  in  fifteen  years. 

Houses  Inspected 30,470 

Mevs  and  Stables  Inspected 3,775 

DitAiNS  AND  Cesspools — 

Cesspools  filled  up      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,  4,157 

Feet  of  New  Pipe  Druns  constructed 301,704 

(Or  43i  miles,  including  those  under  Public  Ways.) 

Drains  Repaired S,G07 

Traps  to  Drains 18,001 

Olosbts — 

New  WaUr  Closets 462 

Water  Laid  on  to  aoseta 8,064 

Water  Bbceptaclbs — 

New  Receptacles 053 

Receptacles  raised  above  ground C46 

Water  Laid  on  to  Premises 246 

Houses  Clkahsed  akd  Ventilatbd — 

Wholly  Cleansed 1,473 
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Partly  Cleansed 4,095 

Ventilated 08 

Tardh  and  Ddbt-bins — 

Cleansed  and  Lime-washed \0,'i'('i 

Paved  or  Repured 5,(i75 

New  Dust-bins 601 

Ssiu  Pipes  to  Undfli^ground  Drains 351 

Houses  Improved 17,219 

Uoder  the  same  Act  all  the  slaughterhouses  and  cowsheds  in  the 
parish  have  undergone  periodical  sanitary  inspection  and  improTemeot. 
During  the  last  seven  years  all  the  bakehouses,  amounting  to  215, 
have  ^30  been  under  supervision. 

2.  Works  done  under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866. 

A  mortuary  house  erected.  A  disinfecting  apparatus  erected,  and 
means  provided  for  conveying  infected  articles.  The  poor  pay  no  fee, 
but  those  who  can  afford  it  pay  7d.  &i.  Hospital  accommodation  is 
provided  for  patients  suffering  from  cholera,  small-pox,  or  fever.  A 
post-murtem  house  is  provided.' 

3.  Works  done  under  the  Artizans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act — 
Two  courts  unfit  for  human  habitation  pulled  down,  and  twenty 
honses  in  another  place  shut  up.  Other  houses  condemned  and 
repaired 

4.  Works  done  under  orders  of  Privy  Council. — Graveyai-ds  closed 
and  covered  with  five  or  six  feet  of  earth.  Grounds  planted  with 
trees  and  laid  out  for  public  use.  Vaults  under  churches  and  chapels 
dosed,  and  coffins  embedded  in  dry  earth. 

5.  Works  done  under  no  special  enactment — Improvement  of 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  district  churches  by  the  adoption  of  sun- 
lights and  other  means.  Periodical  flushing  of  sewers  and  disinfec- 
tion of  them  during  summer  by  copious  use  of  carbolic  acid  and  other 
disinfectants.  Watering  100  of  the  poorest  streets  and  places  with 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  during  the  hot,  diy  summer  months. 
Closing  several  of  the  parish  pumps  unfit  for  use.  Disinfecting 
bouses  and  rooms  in  which  deaths  from  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  had  occurred. 

The  quantity  of  paving  executed  cannot  be  given,  but  the  expendi- 
ture for  new  paving,  repaving  and  repairing  streets  and  roads  in 
various  paving  works,  is  £343,726,  including  about  £24,445  paid  for 
by  companies  and  individuals,  but  excluding  cleansing,  lighting,  and 
watering. 

Permanent  improvements  in  opening  up  new  streets  and  thorough- 
fares cost  £54,800. 

The  works  thus  indicated,  and  the  improved  water  supply  have 
greatly  lessened  the  mortality,  and  increased  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  such  may  be  said  of  almost  every  locality  of  the 
metrop"  li-i. 
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AGITATION  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

For  some  years  an  association  has  existed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting bills  in  Parliament  ta  improve  the  Government  of  London ; 
and  up  to  1870  several  bills  had  been  printed  in  different  Sessions, 
m^ing  a  great  parade  of  provisional  for  the  establishment  of  muni- 
cipal corporations.  The  bills  were  entruste<l  to  private  members,  and 
■  they  obtained  but  little  support. 

On  the  last  occasion  the  Home  Secretary  had  consented  that  the 
bills  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  one  bill  was  after 
debate  so  referred,  but  the  two  others  could  not  after  some  delay  be 
further  considered,  and  the  whole  were  withdrawn. 

Hie  subject  I'eceived  full  consideration  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  and  the  local  bodies,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  one  central  juiisdiction  over  the  whole  metropolis 
with  a  readjustment  of  the  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is  at 
present  divided  for  the  purposes  of  Local  Government.  They  waited 
on  the  Home  Secretary,  and  it  appeared  that  his  view  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  Government  was  then  so  pressed  with  other  matters  of 
great  importance,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  that  they  bad  therefore  agreed  to  refer  it  to  a  select 
committee  so  as  to  enable  Parliament  to  hear  the  objections  on  either 
side. 

Since  that  date  the  whole  subject  of  Local  Government  and 
sanitary  legislation  is  being  consohdated  and  administered  on  a 
better  footing  than  was  ever  contemplated  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  for  boroughs  in  1833.  And  it  seems  probable  that 
the  views  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  committee,  of  1866,  after  a  full  investiga- 
tion regai-ding  the  metropolis,  will  have  more  acceptance  when  the 
question  is  revived. 

A  recent  meeting  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  Local  Government,  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary  stating  that  notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Act  of  1855,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  development  of  municipal  institutions  by  the 
further  concentration  of  the  executive :  That  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  reported  in  favour  of  great  changes  on  the 
basis  of  enlarged  administrative  areas,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Municipal  Council  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  ui:ged 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  bill  to  affect  the  suggested  changes ; 
they  therefore  urge  that  bills  may  be  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  poesibJe  time  to  correct  admitted  ills. 

W.  Newall. 
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TBCE  interest  of  Mr,  Browning's  works  lies  usually  beyond  the 
scope  of  mere  literary  or  artistic  criticism;  and  hia  new 
poem,  while  surpassing  as  a  work  of  art  anything  he  has  yet  done, 
.  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  the  history  of  a  mediteval 
tragedy  enacted  amidst  nineteenth-century  life ;  and  much  of  its 
peculiar  force  lies  in  the  exposure  of  this  appaxent  anachronism — ■ 
apparent,  not  real — for  the  middle  ages  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have 
passed  away  while  the  elements  of  religious  struggle  still  exist ; 
and  we  know  that  tl^ey  do  exist,  though  rarely  under  the  harbaric 
form  which  they  assume  in  Ur,  Brownii^'s  work.  We  know  that 
there  are  still  minds  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  outside  it,  in 
which  the  desire  of  life  sustains  a  murderous  conflict  with  the  dread 
of  eternity,  and  in  which  the  conflict  may  end  in  madness  or  despair, 
or  in  a  mental  compromise  more  ruinous  than  both.  "  Red  Cotton 
Nightcap  Country  "  is  the  story  of  such  a  conflict  and  such  a  termi- 
nation. It  is  told  in  Mr.  Browning's  own  way ;  in  a  style  which  is 
always  picturesque,  hut  seldom  directly  pathetic.  He  fnmkly  accepts 
the  element  of  grotesqueness  which  develops  itAelf  during  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  incisive  keenness  of  its  more  serious  features  is  less 
often  due  to  any  sympathetic  mode  of  delineation  than  to  an  almost 
cynical  indifference  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented.  In 
selecting,  interpreting,  or  expanding  the  recorded  fiicts  and  dialogues 
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on  which  the  poem  is  based,  be  bas  adhered  with  exquisite  Qdelityto 
the  manifest  spirit  of  the  situation,  and  also  to  those  deeper  truths  of 
life  which  so  often  set  obvious  probabilities  at  defiance;  but  the  pro- 
cess bas  engendei'ed  a  prevailing  sense  of  anomaly,  and  be  bas  nowhere 
attempted  to  repress  it. 

Something  of  this  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
story  is  introduced.  The  scene  is  laid  first  in  Paris,  but  afterwards  in 
a  sea-bound  iiiral  district  of  Northern  France,  where  nature  is  so 
uniform  and  life  so  primitive,  that  the  bare  possibility  of  dramatic 
incident  appears  excluded  from  it  It  is  here  that  Mr,  Browning  bas 
beard  the  tragedy  ;  here  also  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  relating  it ; 
and  he  employs  the  very  impression  of  this  complete  repose  not 
only  to  bei^ten  the  force,  but  to  create  the  presentiment  of 
what  be  is  'about  to  tell.  He  affects  to  sound  the  stillness  for  its 
latent  elements  of  storm,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  discover 
them  until  be  has  aroused  the  reader's  mind  to  an  uneasy  sense  of 
expectation  which  the  transparency  of  this  poetic  artifice,  and  the 
humorous  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  would  scarcely  appear 
to  warrant.  Here  also  the  poet  bas  given  himself  a  listener ;  one 
agtunst  whom  be  can  wbet  his  ai;guments  and  strike  out  bis  succes- 
sive shocks  of  thought ;  but  the  literary  accomplice  is  this  tiipe  no 
phantom  of  an  Elvire,  but  the  living  friend  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated  ;  and  who  bas  indirectly  suggested  its  title. 

Mr.  Browning  and  Miss  Thackeray  are  supposed  to  find  themselves 
together  one  summer  day  in  the  Norman  fishing  village  of  St  Rambert, 
and  the  poem  opens  with  a  playful  allusion  to  the  former  experiences 
in  which  their  wandering  lives  have  united  them :  the  sauntering 
amongst  Paris  shops,  the  friendly  scuffling  upon  London  stair-cases, 
or  the  contemplation  of  that  Cunpagoa  of  Rome — 

"  O'ei^rioted 
67  veidam,  ravage,  and  kb7  winda  that  war 
Against  aboDg  MuuhiiM  settled  to  tde  sleep ; " 

Here  Mr.  Browning  is  calling  attention  to  bis  tiny  cottage  by  the 
sea,  and  to  the  adjacent  lucem  field  which  it  is  bis  daily  delight  to 
"  pad  "  with  uncovered  feet  as  he  runs  to  and  from  his  morning  bath, 
trampling  its  mustard<scented  blossoms  into  still  more  odorous 
pungency.  There  is  neither  life  nor  beauty  at  St.  Rambert  in  the 
received  sense  of  the  words,  and  Mr.  Browning  declares  with  true 
poetic  egoism  that  he  loves  it  the  more  on  that  account ;  he  loves  it 
for  the  absence  of  all  but  those  buried  charms  which  it  is  the  soul's 
monopoly  to  conjure  up.  He  concludes  that  these  buried  beauties 
are  apparent  to  his  artistic  friend,  and  no  doubt  they  were ;  but 
what  seems  most  to  have  impressed  Miss  Thackeray  was  the  sleepy 
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placidity  of  the  smrounding  life,  and  she  thinks  this  state  of  things 
so  aptly  symbolized  in  the  cotton  nightcap,  which  is  a  universal 
feature  in  the  female  peasant's  dress,  that  she  has  proposed  to 
christen  the  whole  district  after  it  She  seems  even  to  have  an- 
nounced an  intention  of  embodying  her  impressions  for  the  benefit 
of  her  friends  at  home  in  a  story  of"  White  Nightcap  Country;"  and 
Mr.  Browning  welcomes  the  idea,  and  pays  a  poetic  tribute  to  the 
imi^iiative  grace  virith  which  she  will  weave  the  waking  dreaminess 
about  the  reader's  mind. 


"  And  filmily  o'er  grain  crop,  meadow-gnmnd, 
O'gi  Mohard  in.  tite  paatnie,  farm  sr-field. 
And  hamlet  on  tlie  road-edgs  floats  wid  forms, 
And  tails,  at  liuj  last  of  kU,  Uie  cap 
That  crowns  tha  country  I  " 

But  he  means  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  annals  of  St.  Rambert 
are  not  all  to  be  told  in  the  tale  of  a  "  White  Nightcap,"  and  to  reveal 
it  in  the  most  artistic  manner;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  his  ol^ect  to 
retain  bis  bold  of  this  barmlese  symbol,  but  so  to  expand  and  modify 
it  that  it  shall  lend  itself  to  the  suggestion  of  a  crime.  He  begins 
by  qaestioning  Miss  Thackeray  as  to  the  kind  of  nightcap  which  she 
meana  to  glorify,  and  to  her  supposed  answer  that  it  is  the  common 
ni^tcap — "juat  a  nightcap," — he  replies  that  it  would  be  no  more 
ina^^troiMiate  to  use  the  expression  "just  a  fiddle,"  whilst  three 
bondred  violins  displayed  at  her  own  Kensington  attest  the  infinite 
variety  of  form  and  quality  and  inspiration  with  which  the  idea  of 
that  simple  &bric  may  connect  itself.  The  digression  is  supposed  to 
be  BUgg^ted  by  the  inteijectional  use  of  the  word  "  fiddle  "  in  the 
previous  conversation ;  and  as  the  interjection  is  in  itself  nearly  as 
uncalled  for  as  it  is  ugly,  it  will  certainly  evoke  the  wrath  of  some 
of  Mr.  Browning's  readers,  but  they  will  as  surely  be  grateful 
to  the  impish  apparition  for  ushering  in  the  tender  beauties  of  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Over  this  sample  would  Corelli  croon, 
Griering  b;  minors,  like  Uie  oushat-dore. 
Host  dnloet  Olga,  dieamievt  Saraband." 

"  From  this  did  Faganini  oomb  the  fierce 
Eleobrio  sparks,,  or  to  tenuity 
Pull  forth  the  Inmost  waflinff  of  the  wire — 
No  oat-^t  oonld  swoon  out  K>  much  of  aonl  1 " 

There  is,  in  one  sense,  a  normal  nightcap,  because  there  is  a  head- 
covering  always  appropriate  to  sleep,  whether  it  be  the  little  frilly 
fabric  that  belongs  to  slumbering  babyhood,  ,or  that  spetamen  of 
toagher  cotton  which  the  grown  man  will  carry  with  him  into  his 
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last  long  sleep ;  and  Mr,  Browning  describes  with  pathetic  qviaiatness 
bow  the  weariness  of  advancing  years  prolongs  the  periods  at  which 
ite  protection  is  desired,  till  "night's  solace " 'becomes  also  the  best 
comfort  of  the  waking  hours,  which  scarcely  distinguish  themselves 
from  those  of  rest ;  and  it  remains  at  last  for  loving  hands  to  draw  it 
more  closely  over  the  tired  eyes  which  can  no  longer  shut  themselves 
• — but  we  are  also  reminded  how  much  of  waking  life  may  shelter  it- 
self under  the  so-called  nightcap  ;  how  this  very  covering  has  appeared 
as  "  Voltaire's  imperial  velvet — poor  hectic  Cowjwr's  soothing  sarsenet 
stripe,"  and 

"  Pope's  tiokly  bead  nutMninent,  damped  wiQi  dews. 
Wrong  fnum  the  aU-nnfBir  fight." 

And  finally,  the  image  of  Louis  XVI.  is  conjured  up  before  us,  sur- 
mounted by  the  red  Phrygian  symbol  which  marked  him  for  the 
guillotine — and  the  poet  concludes : 


For  the  best  of  reasons,  no  tinge  of  red  can  be  discerned  amidst 
that  universal  white.  The  most  famous  criminals  of  St  Bambert  are 
the  man  who  shot  the  hare,  and  he  who  smuggled  in  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  The  nightcap-shaped  spire  of  the  village  church  repeats  the 
prevailing  symbol.  It  repeats  itself  from  every  little  town  and  village 
which  dots  the  meeting  line  of  the  level  land  and  the  smooth  see — 


It  crowns,  moreover,  one  shrine  of  pecuhar  sanctity,  easily  dis- 
cernible from  the  spot  at  which  we  are  supposed  to  stand;  the  church 
of  "La  Ravissante,"  which  ranks  with  "LaSalette"  and  "IiOurdes"  in 
wonder-working  power, — and  here  we  are  made  to  pause  while  Mr. 
Browning  relates  the  history  of  its  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
prepares  us  for  the  part  that  it  is  about  to  play.  The  Lady  of  "  lia  Ravis- 
sante "  will  be  the  phantom  heroine  of  the  story ;  the  phantom  power 
by  which  \\b  course  is  in  great  measure  detennined,  and  finally 
perhaps  cut  short.  She  will  also  serve  as  its  introduction,  for  she 
carries  about  her  in  her  very  sacredness  a  suggestion  of  the  red  hue 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  A  gorgeous  jewel  blazes  in  her  crown, 
and  this  jewel  attests  the  wealth  and  the  devotion  of  L^nce 
Miranda,  the  great  jeweller  of  the  Place  Venddme.  The  ancient 
Friory  of  dairvaux,  more  distant  but  still  visible,  has  been  tenanted 
by  two  generations  of  Mirandas,  and  we  are  allowed  to  approach 
it  in  its  turn  with  a  faint  presentiment  that  the  red  nightcap  is 
urking  beneath  its  monkish  and  historic  gloom ;    but  this  feeling 
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is  soon  dispelled.  The  younger  Miranda  has  remodelled  the  old 
"Abbey  for  tlie  Males,"  whilst  retailing  its  massive  skeleton, 
adorned  it  with  a  park-like  English  gai-den,  and  completed  the  whole 
by  a  fantastic  structure  destined  to  serve  as  Belvedere.  It  has  be- 
come a  luxurious  country  retreat,  well  suited  to  the  ne^hbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  with  no  more  apparent  mystery  about  it  than  that  it 
stands  here  instead  of  there — the  very  abode  of  solid  and  yet  refined 
I»OBperity.  Its  owner  has  lately  died  ;  a  melancholy  event,  for  he  led 
a  pious  and  useless  life,  but  one  that  scarcely  amounts  to  tragedy ; 
the  leae  so  that  his  death  was  Baactifieil  by  a  crowning  act  of  virtue — he 
has  bequeathed  all  bis  possessions  to  the  Church,  Disinherited  chil- 
dren might  have  questioned  the  merits  of  such  a  deed ;  but  be  was 
childless.  The  wife  might  have  felt  herself  despoiled ;  but  Madame 
Miranda  approved  the  testament,  and  Iiad  even  suggested  it.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  love ;  nothing  could  exceed  her  sympathy.  Every 
attempt  to  detect  one  speck  of  red  appears  only  to  reveal  a  purer 
whiteness  ;  and  this  &ct  heii^  finally  established,' Mr.  Browning 
summons  us  to  a  rising  ground  within  the  precincts  of  Clairvaux, 
invites  a  last  survey  of  the  house  and  gardens  as  they  lie  before  us  in 
^  their  cheerful  state  and  diciplined  luxuriance  ;  and  concludes  his 
introduction  thus : — 

"  It  WM  there, — put  those  lanreetinee,  ' 
On  UiBt  BmODth  giftTel-sireep  'twiit  floweiB  and  Bwaid, — 
Then  tragio  death  befel ;  and  not  one  gnoe 
Ontepread  before  ;oa  hut  is  roistered 
In  that  ainlHbrOQs  ooil,  these  last  two  yean 
Weie  oocnpied  in  winding-  EmooUi  agidn." 

"Turf  and  Towers  "  is  a  figurative  expression  of  the  mental  condi- 
tions under  which  the  drama  of  the  Ked  Nightcap  has  taken  place. 
The  Towers  are  symbolical  of  faith  and  virtue  in  their  firm  founda- 
tion, their  lofty  striving,  and  the  watchful,  soldier-like  endurance  of 
him  who  takes  his  stand  upon  them,  armed  and  bucklered  for  the  last 
day.  TurfLs  the  land  of  pleasure,  and  becomes  the  land  of  compro- 
mise, if  it  lies  within  the  circle  of  the  Towers  and  beneath  their  pro- 
tecting shadow.  There  one  may  lie  and  rest  through  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  when  night  approaches,  still  mount  the 
ramparts  and  claim  the  privileges  of  the  eleventh  hour.  The  picture 
is  completed  by  a  tent  which  runs  along  the  inner  circuit  of  the 
Towers,  whilst  its  foundations  are  planted  in  the  Turf.  This  is  the 
decent  worldliness  which  plays  with  the  idea  of  virtue,  and  in  a  mode- 
rate way  attains  its  ends  till  some  shock  of  real  trial  levels  it  with  the 
ground.  L^nce  Miranda,  hero  of  the  story,  was  bom  into  the  land 
of  compromise.  Son  of  a  French  mother  and  a  CastiUan  father,  the 
famons  jeweller  of  the  Place  Vendome,  he  inherited  from  the  one  the 
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ardent  blood  that  makes  faith  fanatical  and  desire  imperious ;  from 
the  other,  the  calculating  instinct  which  suggested  that  since  heaven 
and  earth  were  both  so  real  they  could  not  exclude  each  other.  He 
bad  no  religious  doubts  ;  his  mind  was  according  to  Mr,  Browning's 
humorous  expression,  that  "  feather  bed  of  thoughtiessuess,"  which 
reason's  sharpest  weapons  fail  to  pierce,  because  there  is  nothing  there 
to  resist  them  ;  and  to  his  dying  day  he  accepted  every  miracle  of  the 
Virgin  of  "La  Ravissante  "  with  unquestioning  faith ;  he  simply  believed 
that  there  must  be  room  for  everything.  He  knew  very  little  about 
Voltaire,  but  he  trusted  in  Sganarelle  ;  the  towers  were  visible  in  all 
their  height  and  breadth  and  impregnability ;  but  they  were  fifty 
years  off ;  and  here  was  the  turf  with  its  "  flowery  laughters  "  twining 
round  his  feet.  There  were  instances  enough  to  prove  that  he  who 
leached  the  ramparts  last  waa  not  the  least  in  favour,  and  he  who 
arrived  with  muddy  shoes  must  surely  cut  a  more  manly  figure  than 
he  who  had  been  carried  cleanly  on  a  saint's  back.  So  L&nce  Miranda 
appears  on  the  stage  of  Paris  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  handsome, 
wealthy,  and  pious ;  determined  to  enjoy,  but  capable  also  of  discre- 
tion. As  we  see  from  his  letters  to  his  brother  be  gets  drunk  every 
Satunlay  night,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  such  indulgence  encroach- 
ing upon  working  hours.  He  exalts  five  ladies  simultaneously  to  a 
temporary  place  in  his  affections  ;  but  he  wastes  little  money  and  little 
feehng  upon  them.  Women  are  "necessary  sport ;"  but  being  only 
sport,  they  are  fair  game  for  cheating ;  and  if  he  can  make  them 
accept  an  hour  when  they  want  a  lifetime,  a  tickling  of  the  fancy  when 
they  ask  for  soul  ("  as  if  soul  had  no  higher  ends  to  serve  ") ;  if  he  can 
protect  his  purse  by  a  pretence  of  poverty,  he  will  have  given  him- 
self what  his  nature  needed,  and  damaged  no  higher  interests  by  It 
"  TniBt  me  I  know  Uie  world  and  know  mj'self. 
And  know  where  doty  takes  me  in  good  time." 

This  manner  of  keeping  immorality  in  its  place  would  be  purely 
humorous  if  it  were  not  true ;  if  it  were  not  an  explicit  avowal  of 
the  most  effectual  and  most  prevalent  corruption  of  the  w-called 
religious  life.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  L^once  Miranda 
the  tendency  of  so  many  professing  Christians  to  r^^rd  their  .nature 
as,  in  certain  aspects,  unworthy  of  itself,  and  to  reduce  all  sensuous 
pleasures  to  the  lowest  degree  of  sensualism  that  they  may  the  better 
cleanse  their  soul  from  participation  in  them.  Such  people  say  to 
the  Materialist,  with  a  sneer  of  sanctity,  "  What  is  there  in  YOUR 
convictions  to  prevent  your  living  like  a  beast  %  being  gluttonous 
and  a  wine-bibber^  one  who  says,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  meny,  for 
to-morrow  we  die ;"  and  the  Materialist  replies,  "The  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  the  flesh ;  in  the  fundamental  oneness  and  continuous 
inter-responsibility  of  the  mental  and  bodily  life.     The  belief  that 
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we  cannot  degrade  the  one  and  yet  do  honour  to  the  other,  and  that 
to  place  one  feeling  of  our  nature  outside  the  pale  of  the  higher 
sympathies  and  the  higher  law,  there  to  viot  or  to  starve,  is  to  destroy 
tiie  soul  itself  by  creeping  atrophy  or  hy  active  disease."  Is  it 
amongst  those  who  uphold  the  nobleness  of  matter  that  we  find  the 
low  aims,  the  untrue  standards,  the  sordid  bargainings  with  life,  the 
furtive  poachings  on  its  Hesperidean  gardens  \  Assuredly  not — it  is 
amongst  these  who  believe  that  no  good  can  come  from  any  impulse 
of  the  flesh,  and  that  if  they  cannot  resist,  their  best  morality  is  to 
de&ime  it.  The  Manicheism  of  its  early  defenders  had  something  of 
the  poetry  of  Oriental  speculation,  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
acknowledged  Christian  heresy,  but  the  Manichcism  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  well  expressed  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  thinks  to 
expiate  his  unlawful  pleasures  by  de&auding  their  givers  of  the  price 
of  tbem. 

Uirauda's  day  of  self-defence  watt  not  destined  to  endure.  One 
New  Year's  eve  he  played  truant  to  the  "favoured  five,"  went  to  the 
theatre  and  there  beheld  the  woman  who  was  to  teach  him  in  one 
glance  that  what  he  had  mistaken  for  a  temporary  sport  was  the  most 
absorbing  and  most  fatal  reality  of  life.  Mr.  Browning  has  described 
this  enchantress  as  far  as  the  girl  of  eighteen  can  be  described  at 
forty.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  guiding  a  little 
procession  of  sheep  and  goats  through  the  gardens  of  Clairvaux. 
She  was  colourless  in  face,  small  and  shadowy  in  figure,  with  features 
that  soul  might  have  raised  to  beauty,  but  which  as  they  appeared  to 
him  left  the  eye  unimpressed  and  the  memory  blank.  If  we  did  not 
know  that  this  was  the  portrait  of  a  living  woman,  we  should  imagine 
that  Mr.  Browning  had  invented  it  for  the  artistic  pleasure  of  con- 
trasting the  nullity  of  the  person  with  the  pereistent  infiuence  which 
proceeded  from  her ;  as  it  is  we  cannot  do  better  than  accept  his 
explanation  of  the  possible  power  of  insignificance, — 

"  Tet  \b  tlien  not  conceivably  a  face, 
A  set  of  wax-like  featuiea,  blank  ftt  first, 
Wbioh,  as  you  bendingfly  g;row  waim  above, 
Beifios  to  take  impressmeiLb  from  joar  breath  ? 
Which  as  yoni  will  itself  ware  plastic  here. 
Nor  needed  exercise  of  handy  craft. 
From  formless  monlds  itself  to  ooneapond 
With  all  jon  think  and  feel  and  are — in  fine 
Grows  a  now  iBrelation  of  youiself , 
Who  know  now  for  the  first  time  whdt  yon  want  ? 
Here  has  been  gomethinef  that  could  wait  awhile, 
Learn  yotu  requirement,  nor  take  shape  befora, 
Bnt  by  adopting  it,  make  palpable 
Tour  right  to  an  importance  of  your  own, 
Ccmpanions  somehow  were  bo  alow  to  see  1  > 

— Vtx  delicater  solace  to  conodt 
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Thau  abovld  •om«  atwolnte  and  flnnl  faoe,  < 

Fit  repiGeentMiTe  of  aonl  inaide, 

Smnmon  fou  hi  Boirendor — in  no  wsf 

Tour  breaths*  impreument,  nor,  iu  Btnng«r'B  gtdM 

YmmeU •  •  *  •  •  •" 

Kiranda  follows  this  fair  girl  or  woman  to  her  home ;  a  luxurious 
apartmeDt  in  tbe  Bue  du  Colys^ ;  declares  his  passion  and  is 
quickly  installed  in  her  favour ;  bears  and  believes  that  she  is  Clara 
de  Milletieurs,  noble,  fatherless  and  poor,  whom  a  fatal  combinatioQ 
of  circumstances  lately  consigned  to  the  love  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
English  duke.  The  duke  was  so  deeply  enamoured  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  marrying  her,  but  at  the  last  moment  she  had  recoiled 
from  such  a  fate  and  fled  trom  London  to  Paris,  where  she  had  only 
arrived  a  fortnight.  The  disappointed  suitor  still  persecuted  her  by 
daily  letters,  and  Miranda  was  henceforward  to  enjoy  the  triumphant 
pleasure  of  lighting  his  cigars  with  them.  So  little  was  she  to  be 
seduced  by  wealth  that  she  who  had  so  lately  "  helped  herself  to 
diamonds"  would  accept  no  preneut  from  her  new  lover  exceeding  in 
value  a  three-louis  ring.  Surely,  as  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  this  was 
no  common  case  ;  his  was  no  vulgar  sin.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
it  became  necessary  to  re-state  the  history  and  confess  that  Clara  de 
Millefleurs  was  no  other  than  the  very  low-bom  Lucy  Steiner :  married 
in  London  to  one  Mulhausen,  a  tailor,  whose  ill-treatment,  aa  she 
said,  had  caused  her  to  forsake  him ;  and  recently  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  certain  Centofanti,  who,  hearing  of  her  new  friendship 
for  Miranda,  had  suddenly  resigned  her  to  him  with  as  many 
of  her  bills  aa  were  yet  unpaid  It  was  this  need  of  money 
which  precipitated  the  disclosure.  Here  was  a  terrible  test,  and 
Miranda  took  his  soul  by  both  hands  and  gave  it  the  questioning 
shake  which  should  determine  whether  the  liquid  emotions  it 
contained  were  destined  to  crystallize  or  to  disperse  for  ever.  His 
love  emerged  from  the  process  in  all  the  resplendent  hardness  of  t^e 
crystal,  and  he  knew  now  that  neither  past,  nor  present,  nor  future 
fault  of  hers  could  prevail  against  it  It  was  a  sin,  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  of  that,  but  Heaven  would  surely  take  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  into  account,  and  some  day  he  would  atone. 
Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  false  version  of  Clara's 
stoiy,  BO  necessary  that  it  became  excusable,  for  how  else  could  they 
secure  themselves  e^nst  the  chance  that  her  husband  might  hear  of 
this  new  connection  and  claim  her  value  in  Miranda's  diamonds  or 
what  would  be  far  worse,  herself  \  But  the  danger  which  awaited  them 
was  of  another  kind.  Mulhausen  also  had  prospered  in  his  trade ;  he 
was  no  longer  concealed  in  London,  but  was  parading  his  existence 
exactly  opposite  the  business  house  of  tbe  Uirandas  in  the  lu^o 
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gold  letters  of  the  well-known  name  of  "  Gustave"  He  did  hear  what 
had  taken  place,  and  had  bo  little  desire  to  reclaim  his  wife  and  so  great 
a  fear  that  she  might  some  daj  be  retnmed  to  him,  that  be  lost  no 
time  in  taking  legal  steps  for  publishing  her  infidelity  and  confirming 
the  separation.  Miranda  must  now  walk  openly  in  the  path  on 
whi<di  he  had  entered.  To  stay  in  Paris  was  no  longer  possible,  but 
there  was  the  home  at  Clairvaux,  and  thither  he  and  Clara  retreated. 
Father  and  brother  had  died,  leaving  him  abundant  wealth.  The 
mother,  although  a  pious  woman,  had  condoned  the  illicit  union,  and 
even  assisted  tbe  new  arrangements  with  advice  and  qrmpathy. 
They  would  be  solitary  in  their  rustic  life,  but  they  were  all  the 
worid  to  each  other ;  moreover  piety  is  all  but  position,  and  whilst 
the  fruits  of  Miranda's  contrition  Sowed  into  the  Church's  capacious 
lap,  even  their  sin  might  be  enfolded  within  its  all-embracing  arms. 
So  the  newly-established  country  gentleman  made  the  best  of  the 
sitoation,  built  and  decorated — cultivated  such  mild  proficieiu^  in 
art  as  can  be  attained  by  one  who  claims  to  be  "  Art's  seigneur,  not 
Art's  serving-man ;"  one  who  enjoys  it — 

"  Like  fleshly  objeote  of  the  chace  that  tempt 
la  oookeiy,  not  oapttix^." 

And  for  five  years  the  life  of  compromise  flowed  on  beneath  its 
tent-like  draperies  like  a  dream  of  Paradise. 

The  first  awakening  shock  was  a  summons  firom  Miranda's  mother 
to  answer  to  her  for  his  continued  immorality  and  his  profuse  expen- 
diture. "  She  had  tolerated  the  illicit  bond  in  the  hope  that  time 
would  dissolve  it ;  but  Dalilah  still  held  him  fast — he  used  to  love 
economy,  and  now,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  pulling  down  and 
building  up  of  his  Other's  house,  and  that  Belvedere  stuck  like  a 
fool's  cap  on  the  roof?  Did  he  mean  to  soar  to  heaven  &om  it? 
Better  <^  himself  a  hole  in  the  ground  below  " — prophetic  utterance. 
Miranda  loved  bis  mother  passionately,  but  bitter  words  were 
exchanged,  and  when  he  mshed  fixtm  her  presence  he  was  in  a 
state  of  agitation  which  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  jump  into  the 
river  then  rolling  at  his  feet.  He  shivered  back  to  bed,  and  lay  for  a 
month  delirious,  suspended  between  life  and  death.  The  family 
doctor  was  a  shrewd  man  who  had  seen  the  pictures  of  Saint  Anthony, 
and  he  interpreted  the  patient's  ravings  to  his  mother,  and  told  her 
that  there  was  ever  the  white  vision  of  a  woman  interposing  its 
mute  appeal  between  him  and  every  other  object ;  and  that  since 
water  bad  not  quenched  that  vision,  and  the  "  flare  of  fever "  did 
not  "redden  it  away,"  she  had  best  bear  with  it  in  silence  and  leave 
the  cure  to  Providence.    Miranda  returned  to  Clairvaux,  injured  for 
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life,  and  the  borne  wbtcli  he  had  quitted  in  October  now  wore  an 
aspect  of  neglected  Autumn  sndness  which  reflected  his  forlorn  con* 
ditioD.  But  Clara  poured  on  him  the  full  aunshine  of  ber  tenderne&s, 
and  entreated  bim  take  courage  for  her  sake ;  she  entreated  him 
not  to  let  a  mere  wind  of  words  bite  at  Ids  brain,  and  to  remember 
that  old  and  young  mmM,  disagree,  and  that  after  all  each  only 
sought  his  own  way  of  happiness.  Madame  mother's  house  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire  had  cost  Hfty  times  as  much  as  theirs  ;  and  if  she 
preferred  B^que  to  tbea-  performance  of  charades,  if  she  enter- 
tained the  cur^  whilst  they  received  Dumas — was  the  diSerence  so 
great  \    Miranda  tried  to  be  comforted,  and  when 


something  like  Christmas  brightness  bad  returned  to  them.  But  a 
second  shock  was  impending;  a  second  summons  to  tbe  maternal 
home — more  imperative  than  the  first,  for  it  came  in  tbe  flashing  of  a 
wire,  without  preface  and  without  explanation.  Again  be  rushed  to 
Paris,  to  the  old  house,  to  the  well-known  room ;  and  there,  it  was 
no  longer  the  living,  but  a  dead  mother  who  awaited  him.  Every 
detail  was  present  that  could  increase  tbe  horror  of  tie  scene  ;  the 
sable  velvets,  tbe  yellow  burning  lights ;  a  spectral  nun  watching  on 
either  side  of  the  corpse;  whilst  the  attendant  priest  greeted  bim 
with  the  portentous  words:  "dead  through  L^nce  Miranda," — dead 
without  warning ;  of  a  broken  heart  \  It  was  bis  vices  that  had 
killed  ber. 

"  Ton  Iiard^  wonder  il  down  fell  »t  onoe 

The  tawdi;  tent,  pictorial,  musical. 

Poetical,  besprent  with  heute  and  darte  ; 

Iti  oobweb-work,  betonaelled  atitcherj, 

I«j  dust  ahout  oar  alaeper  on  the  turf. 

And  showed  bji  cater  wall  dintinot  and  diead." 

The  poor  fellow  fell  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  though  tbe  swoon 
passed  away  and  the  first  violence  of  grief  subsided,  pain,  remorse, 
and  terror  had  done  their  work.  He  went  forth  irom  his  mother's 
room  into  the  presence  of  the  assembled  kinsmen,  and  with  a  stony 
calmness  of  demeanour  laid  before  them  his  plian  for  a  new  life.  He 
would  transfer  his  business  to  them,  receiving  only  a  yearly  stipeod^ 
which  they  themselves  should  determine.  Eventually  they  should  be 
his  heirs.  He  only  stipulated  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
Clara,  whom  it  was  understood  that  be  would  never  see  ^ain ;  else  the 
anxiety  for  her  unprotected  youth  and  beauty  would  diattu-b  biH 
better  thoughts.  The  cousinry  were  dissolved  in  sympathy ;  they 
bad  gained  their  end.    May  not  the  thought  of  some  such  result 
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have  inapired  the  crael  snddenness  with  which  the  blow  had  been 
dealt,  sad  the  scenic  terrors  by  which  it  had  been  enforced  ? 

A  week  had  elapsed ;  the  will  was  signed  and  sealed.  There 
still  remained  to  convey  the  news  t«  the  abandoned  creature  who 
had  returned  to  her  old  haunts  in  the  Rue  du  Colys^ ;  it  was  essen- 
tial that  she  should  be  apprized  of  her  divoi-ce,  and  presented  with 
the  first  instalmeat  of  her  very  moderate  pension.  The  cousinry  had 
met  once  more  at  Miranda's  house  to  arrange  the  deputation.  But 
Miranda  did  not  appear ;  an  inquiring  eye  was  thrust  against  the 
keyhole  of  his  door,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  became  apparent. 
He  was  standing  before  the  fire,  with  an  open  box  of  letters  at  his 
side.  "  Of  course  they  were  those  love-letters  which  he  was  always 
carrying  about  with  him  like  precious  stones."  They  were  those 
letters ;  he  was  reading  them  one  by  one ;  pondering  the  tenderness 
contained  in  them,  and  asking  his  soul  what  hope  there  was  that  it 
had  ceased — that  it  ever  would  cease  to  return  it.  The  answer  was 
nneqnivocal,  and  one  course  only  remained.  He  returned  the  letters  to 
their  box  and  plunged  it  with  the  hands  that  held  it  into  the  blazing 
fire,  calmly  reiterating  the  words — "bum — bum — and  purify  my 
past."  Every  one  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  he  fought  against  those 
who  would  have  saved  him  with  the  strength  of  a  strong  body  and  a 
.tenfold  stronger  wilL  "Why  am  I  hindered  when  I  would  be  pure?" 
And  when  the  combined  force  of  all  the  bystanders  had  at  last 
dragged  him  from  tiie  fire,  he  had  no  hands  left.  They  carried  him 
to  bed,  and  durii^  the  three  ensuing  months  of  fever,  during  the 
eariier  days  which  should  have  been  days  of  agony,  one  feeling  alone 
possessed  him — "absolute  satisfaction  at  the  deed."  He  smiled  at  the 
anxious  kindness  which  surrounded  him.  Why  should  they  pity  bim  ? 
"  such  bliss  as  his  abolished  pain."  The  only  tronble  that  disturbed 
him  was  a  passing  fear  that  he  had  not  completely  burnt  away  the 
sin ;  not  completely  burnt  away  the  forbidden  flesh  that  had  become 
(HM  with  his, 

" '  U  ■BOrifiae  be  incomplete  ] '  cried  be, 

'  If  BiheB  b&va  not  aunk  ledoced  to  doat, 

To  niillit;  1  If  atoma  coalesce 

Till  lometlmi^  grow,  grow,  get  to  be  a  thape 

I  hate,  I  hoped  to  bom  away  fram  me  1 

She  ia  my  bodj,  ahe  and  I  aie  one, 

Yet  all  the  same,  there,  tbere  at  bed-foot  stands 

The  woman  wonnd  aboat  m  j  flesh  and  blood  ; 

Then,  the  azms  open,  the  more  wonderfol. 

The  whiter  for  the  bnming.    .    .    .    ranigh  thou  I 

Avaant,  fiend'i  self  fonnd  in  the  form  I  wore  1 ' " 

And  then  he  kicked  and  stru^led  as  if  an  imaginary  foe  were  upon 
him.  Still  there  was  no  sense  of  bodily  pain,  and  Doctor  Beaumont 
pronounced  him  mad.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  his  medical 
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experience  can  have  justified  eiich  a  verdict,  but  it  is  given  to  us 
as  genuine,  though  in  an  expanded  foi-m — 

"Mad,  or  -why  Uiiu  iiuennble  to  pain  ? 
Bod;  and  sool  »a^  one  thing-,  with  two  names 
For  more  or  lev  elabonted  stnfl," 

and  Mr.  Browning  seizes  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  aide  thrust  at 
Positivism,  bv  comparing  this  doctrine  of  what  he  calls  the  new 
"  Religio-Medici  "  with  the  unscientific  viewa  which  the  old  faith 
would  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  caae  ;  explaining  that — 

" .    .    .    .    body  is  not  Bool,  bat  just 
Sonl's  Berrmnt ;  tiist,  if  soul  be  satufied, 
Poown  sliMdy  joy  oc  pain  enongh. 
It  QSM  to  ignon,  u  nuatei  m^, 
W}iat  \ntSKM»,  J07,  or  pain.  Its  wrraut  briuga." 

It  does  not  hit  so  hard  after  all.  If  Mr.  Browning  chooses  ts  give 
the  name  of  soul  to  that  perception  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure  which 
is  dulled  by  repetition  or  destroyed  by  any  predominating  emotion, 
no  one  can  prove  him  to  be  wrong ;  but  in  so  doing  he  does  not 
assert  for  the  soul  any  mastery  over  these  emotions.  Perception 
registers  sensation ;  it  does  not  constitute  it ;  and  its  apparent 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  certain  impressions  is  nothing  but  the 
recognition  of  the  strength  of  the  one  or  the  weakness  of  the  other. 
That  the  varying  power  of  the  same  impression  lies  in  the  sentient 
subject,  not  outside  it,  and  forms  the  supreme  mystery  of  the 
individual  life,  the  disciples  of  both  religions  are  alike  ready  to 
admit ;  and  Mr.  Browning  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  sympathy 
with  which  the  warmest  votaries  of  science  would  echo  those  words 
of  his, — "As  if  within  soul's  self  grew  joy  aud  pain." 

Meanwhile,  the  good  work  must  be  completed,  and  as  Miranda  was 
unable  to  act,  the  cousinry  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They 
proceeded  to  Clara's  abode,  and  addressing,  "You,  Steiner,  Mul- 
hausen,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  yourself,"  with  appropriate 
roughness,  informed  her  that  Monsieur  Miranda  had  done  with  her ; 
had  gone  to  Portugal  for  good,  and  had  empowered  thei^  to  offer  her 
an  allowance  on  condition  of  her  seeking  no  renewal  of  the  connec- 
tion. Clara  received  her  sentence  with  touching  gentleness,  and 
only  asked  for  time  to  recover  from  her  bewilderment ;  she  readily 
promised  not  to  set  foot  beyond  her  home.  They  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  trouble — and  the  lie.  la  a  few  weeks  the  patient 
was  recovering,  and  the  doctor  had  ordered  him  fresh  air ;  he  crept 
downstairs  and  into  a  carriage.  In  another  moment  he  was  in  the 
Bue  du  Colys^,  aud  Clara's  arms  were  around  him 

A  more  commonplace  version  of  the  story  would  have  represented 
the  woman  as  pursuing,  and  tbe  man  as  surreodenug  only  after  a 
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struggle  more  or  leas  prolonged.  She,  knowing  all  she  had  at  stake, 
would  have  employed  eveiy  weapon  of  seduction ;  and  he,  sobered  by 
remorse  and  by  the  fearful  physical  shock,  would,  for  a  time  at  least, 
have  been  proof  against  them.  But  Mr.  Browning  has  judged  the 
case  firom  a  deeper  insight  into  human  oatitre.  He  knew  that  Clara 
Molhausen  must  have  become  the  one  inefiaceable  reality  of  her 
lover's  life,  and  that  such  a  reality  might  b^  banished  .by  a  night  of 
&enzy,  but  must  return  again  with  the  morning ;  aad  he  knew  that 
the  woman  who  consciously  possessed  such  power  could  wait  and  be 
silent.  There  had  been  no  farther  struggle  in  Miranda's  mind  ;  he 
had  ramply  convinced  himself,  as  Mr.  Browning  says,  that  what  was, 
VASL  He  had  found  it  sweet  to  expiate,  but  he  had  also  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  renounca  To  expiate  without  renouncing, 
would  henceforth  be  the  business  of  his  life.  Clara  accompanied  hjm 
back  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  a  humorous 
appreciation  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  coosinry  when  they  saw  the 
results  of  their  invalid's  first  drive.  He  dismisses  them  with  polite- 
ness, and  assures  them  that  all  he  has  engaged  to  do  will  be  done. 
The  business  will  be  theirs — by  purchase.  He  abjures  love  for  him- 
8el£  The  lady  also  is  transformed  ;  she  has  changed  her  sex.  In 
future  it  is  his  BROTHER  who  will  nurse  him.  Clara  curtsies  to  the 
company,  and  in  a  voice  of  penetrative  sweetnesB,  begs  them  to  observe 
that  if  she  bad  believed  one  word  of  theirs,  she  would  by  this  time 
be  on  the  straw.     Whereas  now,  she  holds  hih. 

The  lovers  returned  to  Clairvaux,  there  to  remain  for  the  short 
period  they  had  still  to  spend  together.  The  contract  between 
Miranda  and  his  kinsmen,  which  we  are  told,  resembled  rather  a 
transaction  between  wolf  and  wolf,  than  between  man  and  man, 
was  "  bit  and  clawed  "  much  more  than  signed  and  sealed,  still 
left  abundaoce,  both  for  its  pleasures  and  its  duties.  But  notwith- 
standing this  decisive  step,  life  still  remained,  to  the  persistent 
sinner,  a  sore  perplexity.  He  had  been  told  that  flowery  turf  was  false 
to  the  foot,  and  soon  tired  the  traveller — that  was  untrue.  He  had  been 
told  that  one  fair  stride  gained  the  platform  and  secured  rest — ^that 
was  untrue.  He  had  been  told  neither  turf  nor  tower  was  real — and 
that  was  doubly  false.  Here  Mr.  Browning  suspends  the  narrative  to 
imagine  him  climbing  his  Belvedere  some  genial  morning,  when — 


and  to  ask  why  in  this  land  of  miracles,  that  one  which  would  have 
saved  him  was  refused  to  his  helpless  and  misguided  ignorance ;  why, 
as  his  eye  wandered  over  land  and  sea,  some  angel  could  not  come 
and  whisper  to  him,  "Friend,  took  neither  right  nor  left,  but  straight 
H  2 
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before  thee ;  and  there,  at  St  Bamhert,  pacing  the  beach,  tasting 
the  spring  Uke  thee,  is  one  who  will  tell  thee  all  thou  need'st  to 
know."  Then  follows  the  portrait  of  a  "man-  of  men,"  whom  we 
recognize  as  the  author's  old  and  dearly  loved  friend,  Joseph  Uil- 
Buid,  of  Dijon.  For  many  yeara  he  has  spent  the  summer  amongst 
the  Bcenes  which  are  here  described,  enjoying  their  absolute  seclusion; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imag^e  how  the  Tision  of  these  two  lives,  flowing 
side  by  side,  yet  in  such  different  channels,  st^ested  the  appeal 
from  the  distracted  foolishness  of  the  one  to  the  kindly  sustaining 
wisdom  of  the  other.  All  who  know  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Milsand, 
will  know,  also,  as  they  read  this  passage,  how  heartfelt  was  the 
tribute  of  admiration  and  bow  amply  it  is  deserved. 

Sut  no  miracle  was  granted,  and  Uonce  Hiraoda  must  needs 
walk  by  such  troubled  hghts  as  he  possessed.  He  could  not  renounce 
either  earth  or  heaven,  so  he  must  ruse  for  himself  a  bi-idge  of  good 
works  that  would  unite  the  twa  His  charities  became  no  longer 
ardent,  but  frenetic.  Whoever  asked,  received  ;  the  sick  were  cured, 
the  hungry  fed.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  beggars  whton  his 
flowing  wine  had  intoxicated ;  and  all  these  private  bounties  were 
but  the  iitcidental  spillings  of  the  broad  stream  of  munificence  which 
poured  steadily  into  the  Church's  lap ;  and  which  the  Church 
received  no  doubt  with  due  regret  for  the  continued  sin,  but  as  a 
wholesome  exercise  for  the  sinner's  soul.  The  precious  stone  which 
adorns  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Kavissante,  was  presented  to 
her  at  this  peiiod ;  and  Uiranda's  devotion  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
the  mere  worshipping  at  her  shrine ;  he  performed  the  journey  to  it 
ON  HIS  ENEB3.  Ordinary  pleasures  w^re  not  quite  neglected;  for 
we  hear  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  his  feet  learned  to  do  the  work 
of  hands  in  shooting,  painting,  and  playing  on  the  piano:  and 
Clara  was  now  as  ever  the  one  unfailing  joy.  She  shared  in  his 
flvei7  mood ;  sympathized  in  every  amusement ;  assisted  in  every 
self-imposed  duty.  She  was  the  constant  companion,  the  faithful 
echo  of  his  life. 

One  joyous  spring  morning,  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  he 
flung  himself  from  the  top  of  his  Belvedere,  and  was  found  dead  on 
the  ground  beneath.  The  natural  inference  is  that  he  was,  for  the 
time  at  least,  mad ;  hut  Mr.  Browning  regarding  the  deed,  as  a  poet 
and  not  as  im  historian,  sees  in  it  nothing  less  than  a  crowning  proof 
of  sanity;  and  he  vindicates  this  opinion  by  giving  his  own  version 
of  the  death  scene,  and  of  the  invisible  chain  of  circumstance  by 
which  it  was  prepared.  He  resolves  the  moments'  intensity  of 
complex  consciousness  which  might  give  birth  to  such  an  act  into  its 
component  elements  of  slowly  ripening  thought,  and  represents  the 
fiatal  leap  as  p^faoed  by  a  monol<^e  in  which  the  insistency  of  con- 
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nected  reason  assumes  a  6ery  exaltation  not  to  be  confounded  with 
insanity.  From  the  summit  of  his  tower  Miranda's  eye  has  caught 
the  beloved  shrine,  and  bis  heart,  heavy  with  its  growing  burden  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  has  gone  out  towu^  his  lady  of  La  Bavissante  in  a 
paauonate  appeal  to  end  the  doubt,  to  reward  the  faith  by  one 
supreme  and  final  revelation.  "  Has  he  not  loved  and  worshipped, 
and  obeyed  her  as  far  as  human  weakness  allowed }  Was  he  to 
blame  that  there  stood  opposed  to  her  the  robed  and  crowned,  impe- 
rial and  pre-eminent,  one  nameless  and  silent,  one  neither  robed 
nor  crowned,  but  no  less  absolute  than  she  1  the  enchantress  whom 
S&E  contemned  as  lust  of  the  flesh,  lust  of  the  eye,  life's  pride." 
"TonapoksBnl^  piomiied  beat,  and  thnataned  meet ; 
like  otiiei  nerer  throat  c  nod,  promited,  ^oha 
A  Binfle  won],  but,  wheii  ygnr  part  wh  done. 
Lifted  B  finger,  and  I,  proatreite,  knew 
FOms  irere  about  me,  tiuniKfa  Ton  rtood  doof 
**"""■[[  oi  foawnin; .  '  Whtm  ia  power  Uk*  nino 
To  pnniah  or  Eenid  tbee  7  '  '  *  •  *" 
If  he  had  fallen,  had  he  been  satisfied  so  to  lie  }  Had  he  not 
willed  to  m^e  amends  t  Unable  to  {Jucb  out  his  heart,  had  he  not 
burnt  away  his  hands  t  If  he  had  retained  bis  soul's  treasure^  had 
he  not  showered  forth  his  earthly  goods  1  Where  waA  his  reward  ? 
where  was  the  added  power  or  light  I  Where  even  the  certainty  of 
acceptance  1 — Whilst  she,  the  "less  authoritative  voice,"  bo  gentJy  pro- 
mised, and  also  so  truly  gave.  And  so  the  monologue  runs  on,  balf- 
protestatioD,  half  remonstraoce,  till  a  sadden  thought  illumines  the 
qieaker's  laca  FaJth's  reward  has  been  withheld  because  itself  has 
beeD  incomplete ;  it  shall  no  longer  be  so.  He  will  solve  the  riddle, 
will  destroy  the  doubt  for  himself  and  for  the  whole  world  by  a 
crowninig  act  of  trust.  He  will  cJiallfflifife  the  Lady's  full  miraculous 
power.  He  will  go  to  her  through  the  air.  The  angels  who  bore  her 
image  to  the  spot  on  which  it  stands  will  also  support  his  flight. 
Hey  will  drop  him  gently  before  her  church ;  the  news  of  tha  miracle 
will  fly.  The  Eknperor's  £uth  will  be  renewed  to  pious  working  in 
the  aerrice  of  the  Church  ;  even  to  the  renouncing  of  the  throne  in 
favour  of  its  rightful  heir.  France  will  be  r^enerate.  Belief 
triumidiant.  For  him  and  Clara  too  will  the  blackness  of  the  past 
be  swept  away ;  she  will  stand  in  pristine  purity ;  the  beauty  and 
the  soul  alone  remaining  of  what  she  is — and  to  him  the  hands  will 
be  restored,  not  for  any  selfish  use,  but  that  he  may  take  her  vii^in 
hand  between  them,  and  say — 

" '  I  maiTj  jon — 
Mm,  women,  angela,  jon  behold  wj  wife  I 
There  U  no  aeoiet,  nothing  wioked  hen^ 
Nothing  iho  doea  not  wish  the  world  to  know  I' 
H<me  of  TOUT  married  women  hare  the  right 
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To  matter 'Tef,  Indeed,  Bhe  beita  tu  bU 
Inbean^,— batoni  lives  ue pure  afleMt )' 
';:     Bear  witneae,  for  our  mwrutge  U  no  thing 
Done  in  %  oomer  1    Tu  The  BoTimnte 
Bepain  tha  wrong  of  Paffa.    See,  ahe  smtlee, 
Bhe  beo^na,  *be  bide'Hither,  boQiof  yonl' 
And  fsaij  we  kneel  T    And  will  you  bleas  ne  botli  ? 
And  may  I  wonhip  fon,  uid  ^st  lore  her  ?  ' 
Then  I  — ' 

A  niblime  aprlug  from  the  bkliutnde 
About  Uie  towei  eo  often  tallied  abonts 
A  flaeh  in  middle  air,  and  ito&d'<teid  laj 
Monueni  Leonoe  Uiranda  on  the  turf." 

Hitherto  Hr.  Browning  has  treated  his  subject  with  an  almoet 
complete  indiSerence ;  showing  little  pity  for  the  safferings  he  was 
depicting,  and  detailing  the  Buccessive  instances  of  knavery  and  folly 
in  that  tone  of  quiet  satire  which  may  produce  emotion,  hut  expresses 
none  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine  that  a  genuine  feehng  has 
inspired  the  description  of  this  final  conflict  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  and  the  delirium  of  love  and  hope  in  which  it  passes  away  ; 
and  that  it  is  his  very  sympathy  with  such  deepening  intensity  of 
deure  and  will  that  has  suggested  this  poetic  reading  of  a  deed  into 
the  depths  of  which  no  human  eye  can  see.  We  are  strangely 
reminded  of  the  character  of  Old  Testament  Christianity  in  that 
imaginary  prayer ;  in  that  wresthng  of  a  soul  for  a  sign  of  Heavenly 
acceptance ;  in  that  approach  to  the  Divinity  at  once  awe-stricken 
and  fftTniilliLr ;  in  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  expression  which  clothes 
the  supplicant's  appeal  from  the  vain  promises  and  tyrannous  exac- 
tions of  the  spirit  to  the  faithlessness  of  those  proscribed  earthly  joys 
in  which  alone  there  is  firm  hold  to  the  human  foot,  a  Arm  grasp  for 
the  human  hand — and  we  ask  ourselves  on  reading  it  whether  a 
simple  re-arrangement  of  existing  elements  might  not  convert  the 
writ^'s  powerfully  sensuous  genius  into  the  rigid  spirit  of  a  Puritan. 

The  calm  though  astonished  pity  with  which  Clara  receives  the 
news  of  her  lover's  death,  is,  with  all  its  tenderness,  so  eloquent  of 
contempt  that  it  reveals  in  one  flash  the  whole  spirit  of  their  relation. 
What  had  be  gained  by  leaving  her,  who  bad  learnt  his  every  wish 
only  that  she  might  fulfil  it  ?  Why  had  be  not  come  to  her  like  the 
child  he  was ;  laughing,  crying,  "  Mother,  let  me  fly  \"  and  she  would 
have  tossed  him  in  her  arms  and  dropped  him  safely  in  her  own  lap. 
It  was  all  over  now ;  the  life-long  business  of  guiding  all  he  did  and 
feigning  surprise  when  it  was  done. 
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A  better  woman  would  have  loved  this  man,  for  it  is  only  aa  im- 
perfect female  miture  which  deBpises  what  is  weaker  than  itself. 
The  maternal  BeotimeQt  which  is  the  final  outcome  of  all  purely 
feminine  emotion  glides  into  every  affection  of  the  full-grown 
voman's  heart ;  and  those  who  have  loved  most  happily  know  best 
how  easily  the  yearning  for  some  weakness  to  protect  may  disturb 
even  the  happiness  of  being  protect«d.  Mr.  Browning  has  judged 
Clara  Mulhausen  by  her  recorded  actions  and  found  her  wanting  in 
such  power  of  true  attachment ;  she  had  been  complacent  to  her 
lover's  every  weakness,  and 

"  True  lore  works  nerer  for  the  loved  one  eo ; " 

bat  he  credits  her  with  the  reasoning  selfishness  which  so  identifies 
itself  with  the  lives  on  which  it  feeds  that  it  can  do  much  of  tbe 
work  of  love  without  apparent  straining,  and  perhaps  without  con- 
scious hypocrisy ;  and  whilst  he  "  nothing  extenuates,"  he  considers 
that  she  is  far  from  representing  the  worst  form  of  womanhood. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  the  cousiniy  swoop  down  upon  their  prey. 
They  come  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  which  they  feel  doubly  sure 
now  that  their  klnsmaii's  self-inflicted  death  must  invalidate  any 
recent  will  by  which  he  may  have  attempted  to  dispossess  them. 
They  are  admitted  to  Clara's  presence,  and  there  ensues  a  dial(^e 
which  is  such  a  masterpiece  of  satire  that  nothing  short  of  a  literal 
quotation  could  do  justice  to  it  The  new  masters  of  Clairvaux  ^- 
nify  their  wish  to  temper  judgment  with  mercy  in  their  dealings  with 
the  sinful  woman  whom  £ite  hab  now  laid  so  low ;  and  whilst  they 
distinctly  lay  it  to  her  door  that  a  man  who  was  bom  and  bred  to 
better  things  has  lived  in  profligacy  and  died  mad,  they  promise  to 
ensure  a  decent  competency  to  her  declining  years.  "  They  propose  " 
— ^whereupon  Clara  dries  her  eyes,  surveys  the  "  consistory,"  and  ei- 
presses  bland  astonishment  at  tbeir  imagining  that  she,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world,  has  power  to  treat  with  them  on  such  a  subject.  She 
has  no  claim  whatever  to  the  property  ;  its  ultimate  and  sole  possessor 
is  the  Church.  She  has  a  life  interest  in  it,  it  is  true,  but  solely  that 
she  may  represent  the  Church  and  carry  out  its  pious  purposes.  So 
runs  the  will  which  Miranda  himself  has  signed,  his  mouth  guiding 
the  pen.  Then  the  tone  of  quiet  satire  rises  into  one  of  withering 
scorn  as  she  tells  them  why  her  dead  friend  has  bequeathed  to 
stronger  bands  what  he  would  fain  have  forced  on  her  acceptance. 
It  was  herself  who  had  entreated  him  thus  to  protect  her  helplesB- 
nees.  She  herself  had  urged  on  him  tbe  question  whether  they  who 
had  hunted  him  whilst  he  yet  lived  would  spue  his  memory  or  spare 
her  when  he  was  gone.  If  they,  his  kinsmen,  had  not  conspired 
;  his  reason  and  robbed  him  under  cover  of  its  temporary 
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vwoon,  bad  the;  not  traded  on  his  bodily  weakness ;  urged  her  by 
alternate  bribes  and  bullying  to  forsake  it  ?  And  would  they  fail  to 
construe  his  acts  of  piety  into  madness ;  hia  accidental  death,  if  sucit 
occurred,  into  suicide;  that  they  might  find  a  surer  gain  in  her 
bereavement,  when  its  time  came.  Let  her  guard  hia  wealth,  bat 
only  in  the  name  of  the  Raviasante.  She  thanks  them  for  their 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Lucy  Steiner,  whose  early  fall  she  may 
excuse  but  will  not  deny  ;  but  commands  them  to  remember  that 
Miranda  came  to  her  no  less  soiled  than  she  waa,  and  that  each 
helped  the  other  to  a  purer  life.  Hia  ain  to  them  was  his  fidelity  to 
his  love,  and  she  dares  them  to  impute  to  her  one  breach  of  loving 
faithfulness  in  the  twenty  years  during  which  in  their  opinion 
nothing  stronger  than  a  cobweb  bound  her  to  him — and  finally  she 
sends  them  back  from  the  pollution  of  her  presence  to  their  virtuous 
trade  in  Paris,  with  this  parting  caution,  that  when  next  they  ore 
called  upon  to  aupply  the  Schneider  with  a  set  of  jeweb  they  will  not 
by  accident  employ  for  it  the  priceless  stone  which  Miranda  en- 
trusted to  them  that  it  might  enrich  the  Virgin's  crown.  The 
cousinry  retire,  each  flinging  at  her  such  an  epithet  as  his  emotion 
most  naturally  suggests, — "  Cockatrice,"  "  Jezebel,"  and  so  on ;  and 
proceed  to  place  their  grievance  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  which  in 
due  time  gives  its  verdict  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  whereas,  in  leaving  hia  property,  for  her  life,  to  the  person 
to  whom  in  all  the  world  he  was  the  most  indebted  ;  and  after  it  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  had  always  been  a  fiutbful  servitor,  Mr.  L^noe 
Miranda  had  done  what  was  in  itself  just  and  conformable  to  hia 
previous  acts ;  and  whereas  his  kinsmen  had  regarded  him  as  sane 
enough  to  do  much  important  buaineas  with  him,  and  only  changed 
their  opinion  when  it  became  their  interest  to  do  so,  all  evidence  of 
his  being  mentally  deranged  was  wanting." 

When  Mr.  Browning  saw  Clara  Mulbausen  in  the  gardens  of 
Clairvauz  she  was  its  legally  acknowledged  mistress.  Here  the  story 
ends,  and  the  author  advises  those  of  his  readers  who  believe  tlw 
superstition  to  be  extinct  which  it  has  been  his  object  to  retrace,  to 
remember  the  best  use  to  which  they  can  put  a  nightcap,  and  draw 
their  very  thickest  over  its  "  decomposing  &ce." 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Browning  has  anticipated  a  possible  criticiBn), 
the  only  one  to  which  the  intention  of  his  work  is  open.  It  may 
suggest  itself  to  some  minds  that  in  exposing  the  still  poaaible 
abuses  of  ultra-Bomaniam  he  haa  directed  i^ainst  them  a  eeriouaness 
of  satire  which  their  general  importance  no  longer  warrants ;  that 
he  haa  treated  them  as  being  farther  than  they  really  are  from  the 
nightcap  st^e  of  existence.  On  this  sul^ect  be  is  at  issue  with 
many  who  will  read  hia  book.     Many  thinking  persons  of  his  gene- 
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ration  believe  that  a  crusade  agaioBt  Catholic  superatiUons  is  aa 
unnecessary  as  a  crusade  gainst  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
that  the  one  order  of  ideas  is  as  surely  self-destruct ive  as  the  other ; 
that  both  are  almost  equally  remote  from  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  modem  thought.  They  know  bow  deeply  idol  worship  still 
daikens  the  lower  strata  of  Christian  life,  but  they  believe  that  pre- 
cisely through  these  darkened  strata  the  delusion  is  passing  away. 
Hr.  downing  seems  rather  to  imagine  that  they  are  preserving  it 
to  a  continuous  life,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  it  may  be  little 
eke  than  the  insidious  energy  of  decay.  Hence  the  warning  con- 
tained in  his  digresnon  upon  ruins,  that  such  haunts  of  romance 
should  be  swept  and  garnished,  without  r^ard  to  the  sentimental 
pleasures  which  may  thus  be  destroyed ;  that  the  still  upright  wall 
or  Gtdumn  should  be  protected ;  the  toppling  or  fallen  masses  cleared 
&»ay,  lest  the  too  slowly  rotting  fabric  should  find  time  to  make 
the  atmosphere  unwholesome  and  the  groand  unsafe.  He  is  disposed 
to  believe  in  the  vitality  of  superstition  by  his  veiy  fiuth  in  the 
Titality  of  the  higher  religious  ideaa  His  deep  and  loving  voiera- 
tion  for  the  mystery  of  life  gnards  the  belief  in  a  conscious  first 
csuse  against  all  the  scepticism  of  his  own  intelligence,  whilst  his  no 
leas  keen  perception  of  the  realities  of  sensuous  existence  enables 
lum  to  conceive  it  under  every  aberration  which  the  laws  of  suck 
existence  may  impose  upon  it  The  errors  of  a  coarsely  humanized 
nligion  appear  to  him  too  natural  to  destroy  themselves  except  by  a 
tliom  and  tortuous  process  to  which  it  is  dangeroiis  to  trust,  and  he 
regards  them  therefore  aa  both  reqoiriog  and  deserving  more  active 
means  of  annihilation. 

Time  alone  can  prove  whether  any  given  idea  is  waxing  or  waning ; 
Wt  if  Hr.  Browning  were  to  ask  us  what  is  the  essential  difference 
between  the  worsbippers  of  la  Bavissante  and  the  educated  crowds 
whidi  daily  prostrate  themselves  before  the  altars  of  the  modem 
"AngUcau"  Church,  we  might  be  obliged  to  confess  that  for  the 
present  he  bad  the  best  of  the  argument. 

The  "new  poem"  possesses  one  quality  at  least  which  no  one 
will  dispute.  It  is  easy  to  understand.  Its  flowing  blank  verse 
csiries  on  Uie  narrative  in  an  unbroken  stream,  now  and  then  sus- 
pended, but  never  disturbed  bjr  the  various  reflections  which  grow 
out  of  it ;  and  though  the  author's  imt^nation  occasionally  forsakes 
the  daylight  of  accomplidied  acts  for  those  penumbral  r^ons  of 
existence  in  which  act  begios,  he  presents  them  under  no  perplexing 
mdiiidnal  form.  He  enters  the  dream-land  by  the  broad  gates  of 
obserrstion,  through  whidi  whoever  will  may  follow  him.  We  are 
'^^^^y  glad  that  be  has  this  time  avoided  bis  old  ground  of  ofifence, 
and  none  the  less  so  for  believing  that  he  has  been  more  sinned 
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agaJDst  than  sinning  in  the  profonnd  irritation  which  his  eo-called 
obscurities  have  created.  Many  of  his  readers  to  whom  it  is  irksome 
to  substitute  an  active  effort  of  attention  for  that  state  of  receptive 
dreaminess  which  poetry  is  expected  to  encourage,  resent  his  frequent 
ruggednesB  of  form  as  if  it  were  a  real  obstacle  to  comprehension, 
and  cannot  be  conviDced  that  a  style  of  expression  which  was  more, 
caresBing  to  the  ear  would  not  find  its  way  more  eaeily  to  the  under- 
standing. There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  Mr.  Browning  deals 
with  the  concrete  images  of  poetry,  not  with  its  abstract  emotions  ; 
and  the  harmony  of  sound  which  is  a  potent  auxiUaiy  to  the  one 
order  of  impressions  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  other.  One  of 
his  critics  has  accused  him  of  wanting  that  "  brooding "  power  of 
the  imagination  which  usually  characterizes  puets;  and  although 
pages,  even  volumes  of  his  works  attest  the  fact  that  his  poetic  insight 
suffers  no  diminution  from  it,  the  opinion  does  point  to  a  distinctive 
feature  of  Mr.  Browning's  mind.  That  toning  down  of  consciousness 
which  is  supposed  to  create  the  susceptibility  to  the  more  subtle  im- 
pressions of  life,  does  not  occur  with  him  ;  hut  neither  does  he  require 
it.  He  sees  with  waking  eyes  what  others  see  in  dreams.  What 
other  minds  reflect  in  a  diffused  impression  Hashes  back  from  his  in 
a  vivid  chain  of  ideas  with  which  all  vagueness  of  utterance  is  incom- 
patible. We  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  his  leading 
thought  from  the  very  force  and  number  of  his  illustrations  ;  but  we 
should  lose  it  much  more  surely  if  it  effaced  itself  in  the  mere  sug- 
gestiveness  of  musically  balanced  words.  Still,  the  same  peisoos 
may  say.  What  are  we  the  better  for  such  direct  expression  if  his 
meaning  is  not  always  made  apparent  by  it  \  What  is  the  use  of 
words,  if  thoughts  which  are  clearly  conceived  cannot  also  bo  clearly 
understood  I  The  question  has  an  obvious  answer.  The  use  of 
words  is  to  convey  to  every  mind  just  those  things  which  it  is  itself 
able  to  conceive.  Every  man  can  find  suitable  words  for  his  ideas, 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  language  to  adapt  itself;  but  no  man 
can  so  express  them  that  they  will  necessarily  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  mind  of  another  person.  Certain  mental  impressions  are  of 
their  essence  incommunicable ;  and  to  deny  the  force  and  justness  of 
such  impressions  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  communicated, 
is  to  abolish  individuality,  and  still  more  surely,  genius. 

It  still  remains  to  he  asked  whether  a  poet  is  justified  as  such,  in 
choosing  subjects  in  which  matter  necessarily  predominates  over 
form ;  and  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  another — is  the 
function  of  poetry  permanently  fixed,  and  may  not  the  modification 
of  artistic  principles  which  has  rused  W^^er  to  the  throne  of  music, 
legitimate  Browning's  positioD  with  regard  to  verse  %  This  also  time 
will  determine,  A.  Orb. 
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BISMARCKISU  ia  a  terrible  word,  but  not  more  terrible  than  tbat 
which  it  \b  meant  to  express.  A  course  of  political  action, 
based  on  principles  antagonistic  to  the  whole  tendency  of  lAberal 
Uunight  and  moyement  during  the  better  part  of  three  centuries,  is 
essentially  a  serious  thing ;  but  it  also  excites  our  fears.  Was  the 
seed  which  first  sprang  up  in  Toleration  and  was  beginning  to  come 
to  blossom  and  fruition  in  Liberty  and  Equality,  really  a  seed  of 
error }  Were  our  fathers  deluded  in  struggling  for  the  right  of  private 
opinion,  and  must  we  stultify  a  very  glorious  and  socoessful  period  of 
our  history,  by  characterizing  their  principles  as  inept,  their  aims 
wrong  and  unpractical,  and  the  results  hostile  to  the  public  welfare  ? 
Is  the  tide  of  liberation  of  thought  and  opinion  to  be  reversed  and 
to  flow  back  once  more  into  the  narrow  channels  of  bigotiy  and  con- 
stitunt? 

These  are  the  issues  raised,  not  only  by  Prince  Bismarck's  action 
in  Germany,  but  by  the  preachers  of  Bbmarckism  in  England. 
Their  principles  have  been  rather  ironically  termed  the  "New 
liberalism,"  but  they  are  really  nothing  more  than  the  oldest  and 
moftt  arrogant  principles  of  despotism  served  up  in  a  new  dish.  And 
Ur.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  deserves  at  least  credit  for  a  courage 
vhich  is  indifferent  alike  to  public  opinion  and  to  abstract  consis- 
^eoc;,  should  be  thanked  for  putting  in  an  intelligible  and  striking 
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form  tbe  doctrines  of  tbis  Bckool  of  Force.  He  is  the  pbiloeoi^er  of 
Carlylism.  In  referring  to  him  I  do  so  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man 
of  Imperial  reputation  and  of  singularly  honest  and  vigorous  mind, 
for  whom  moreover  I  have  a  sincere  admiration. 

I  propose  to  examine  briefly  that  part  of  Mr.  Stephen's  work,  en- 
titled "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  which  refers  to  liberty  of 
thought  and  discussion  as  concerned  in  the  relations  of  the  State  and 
religion.  Subsequent  glosses  and  explanations  of  the  boo)c  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  as  leading  articles  in  an  evening  paper, 
and  these  are  so  obviously  by  the  same  band,  that  I  think  I  commit  no 
breach  of  etiquette  in  treating  them  as  part  of  the  author's  argument. 
The  book,  upon  the  points  I  have  indicated,  merits  special  attention, 
for  the  reason  that  it  propounds  very  clearly  the  only  logical  and 
consistent  principle  on  which,  in  default  of  the  Ultramontane  theory, 
the  doctrine  of  a  State  Church  can  he  maintained.  The  difference 
between  what  I  may  term  the  Bismarckian  principle  and  the  Ultra- 
montane principle  I  take  to  be  this :  The  Ultramontane  insists  on 
the  divine  right  of  the  Church  to  control  the  State ;  the  Bismarckian 
affirms  the  natural  right  of  the  State  to  control  the  Church.  Of  the 
two  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider  the  Ultramontane 
principle  to  be  the  least  injurious  and  incorrect. 

Unhappily  there  is,  at  this  time,  in  England  a  special  danger  in 
Hr.  Fitsgamee  Stephen's  specious  but  able  arguments,  siuoe  the^ 
addi'ess  themselves  to  three  parties  who  may  possibly  be  induced 
to  unite  in  pursuing  them  as  a  policy.  Those  who  detest  and  fear 
the  Ultramontanes,  will  feel  a  great  sympathy  with  Mr.  St^shen's 
aims  if  not  with  his  arguments.  Seculansts  must  see  in  his  ihy>- 
positions  the  means  of  shaping  a  formidable  weapon  against  evan- 
gelical truth.  And  lastly,  those  in  the  Church  of  England,  pro- 
bably a  majority,  who  care  more  for  preserving  her  as  a  State 
Church  than  as  a  system  for  the  propagation  of  spiritual  dogmas, 
will  naturally,  as  the  battle  of  disestablishment  waxes  hotter,  find 
themselves  driven  to  adopt  the  stem  principles  <&  Bismarckism  in 
leUgious  politics.  Thus,  though  many  may  not  beHeve  it  probable, 
it  is  possibie  that  three  parties,  incongruous  enough  in  their  views 
and  opinions,  may  combine  in  a  policy  based  on  the  most  rigid 
Bismarckism.  As  a  citizen  I  hear  in  such  a  proposition  the  kneU 
of  liberty.  As  a  Christian,  I  should  be  ready  to  resist  such  a  policy 
in  the  last  resort  with  the  sword.  It  needs  no  great  historical 
experience  or  political  insight  to  foresee  that  a  persistenoe  in  this 
policy  in  Germany  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  same  vigorous  aigu- 
meat  on  behalf  of  spiritual  freedom. 

At  the  outset  I  may  say  I  find  one  difllculty  in  dealing  with 
the  attUior's  a^^menta.    They  force  one  to  recur  to  almost  elemea- 
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twy  principles,  both  in  the  theories  of  religions  liberty  and  of  reli- 
gions life.  It  seems,  at  this  time  of  day,  absnrd  to  be  obliged  to 
combat  the  doctrine  that  a  governor  is  bound  to  enforce  upon  the 
govemed  whatever  views  of  truth  he  may  happen  to  hold !  And  yet, 
whatever  qualification  of  this  bald  proposition  he  may  have  sought  to 
introdTice,  this  is  what  Mr,  Fitzjames  Stephen's  arguments  amount  to. 
I  shall  therefore,  iil  analyzing  and  commenting  on  them,  take  for 
granted  tiie  elementary  propositions  r^arding  liberty  of  thought 
in  reli^ous  matters,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  meeting  him  on  old 
worn-out  issues  long  since  dedded  in  fovour  of  free  thought — unless, 
indeed,  it  should  prove  that  his  propositions  are  so  fundamentally 
incorrect  that  this  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  shown,  I  think,  with  some  success  that  Mr.  Mill's 
nmple  principle  is  too  extreme.  In  a  vorld  of  human  beings  it  is 
impossible  absolutely  to  limit  to  self-protection  the  cases  of  justifiable 
interference  with  the  hberty  of  individual  action.  The  principle  is 
one  admitted  by  its  author  to  be  good  only  for  a  superior  state  of 
society — to  apply  only  to  human  beings  in  the  maturity  of  their 
bcolties:  only  practical  when  mankind  have  become  capable  of  being 
imjKoved  by  free  and  equal  discussion.  Nevertheless  the  general 
principle  Is  so  &r  true,  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Government  and 
society  to  attain  as  nearly  to  it  as  possible ;  and  when  for  purposes 
of  civil  polity  exceptions  are  necessary,  they  should  be  clearly  proved 
to  be  so,  and  should  warrant  the  exercise  only  of  the  minimum  of 
restrunt  or  coercion  compatible  with  effectiveness.  , 

Ur.  Stephen,  on  the  o&er  hand,  denies  &e  soundness  of  the  prin- 
dl4e.  Liberty,  he  says,  is  good  or  bad  according  to  relations :  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  history  of  mankind  to  enunciate  a  "simple 
ptindple:"  it  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  experience  and  expe- 
Aotcy.  K  yoa  ask  when  compulsion  is  proper,  he  answers  from  the 
Mgative  side.     "  Compulsion  is  bad, — 

1.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  bad ; 

2.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  good,  but  the  compulsion 

employed  is  not  calculated  to  obtiun  it ; 

3.  When  the  object  umed  at  is  good,  and  the  compulsion 

employed  is  calculated  to  obtain  it,  but  at  too  great  an 

expense." 

Convenely,  I  understand  Mr.  Ste^Aen  to  assent  to  the  affirmative 

pi^Kimtions,  not  only  on  utilitarian  jMinciples,  but  by  his  own  intellt- 

S^t  conviction.     "  If  the  object  aimed  at  is  good,  if  the  compulsion 

ployed  such  as  to  attun  it,  and  if  the  good  obtained  overbalances 

the  inconveniences  of  compulsion  itself,  I  do  not  understand  how 

Qpon  otiiitarian  principles  the  compulsion  can  he  bad." 

Ve  shall  see  directly  how  Mr.  Stephen  applies  the-se  principles  to 
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liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  in  matters  of  religion.  But  it 
appears  at  once  on  the  fftce  of  this  analysis  that  it  is  un3cienti£c ; 
that  it  exhibits  a  very  fatal  ovei'sight  of  the  difTereuces  in  the 
meanings  and  relations  of  the  terms  "  good  "  and  "  bad."  In  fact  there 
is  an  equivocation.  The  terms  themselves  are  utterly  unscientific.  If 
Mr.  Stephen  uses  them  here  in  relation  to  civil  and  political  expe- 
diency only,  then  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that  in  that  sense  these 
i-ules  will  not  support  his  subsequent  conclusions  about  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  State  towards  religion.  If  Mr.  Stephen  uses  them  in 
relation  generally  to  all  good,  as  I  take  it  he  does,  we  are  at  once 
launched  upon  an  infinite  sea,  unknown,  unsounded,  whose  shores 
have  never  been  mi^ped,  whose  powers  and  possibilities  and  perils 
no  man  can  estimate.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  take  the  words  in  this 
sense,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  these  propositions  are 
equally  untrue  and  incapable  of  application. 

"What  is  Truth?"  said  the  Governor,  Pilate,  for  whom  Mr. 
Stephen  elaborates  an  able  defence.  "  What  opinion  is  good  \ — 
or  bad!"  is  Mr.  Stephen's  question  for  the  modem  Governor,  a 
question  involving,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of  acting  upon  his 
determination  of  it. 

"  I  think,"  he  says,  "  that  Governments  ought  to  tnke  the  responsibility 
of  acting  upon  such  principles,  religious,  political,  and  moral,  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  rtgard  a»  moet  likely  to  be  true"  (p.  53). 

Hr.  Stephen's  qualification  here  destroys  the  value  of  his  three 
rules,  and  indeed  admits  their  fatal  deficiency.  There  is  no  sufficient 
criterion  of  truth  in  religious  matters  to  enable  the  governing  autho- 
rity to  declare  that  such  and  such  dogmas  are  absolutely  true.  Nor 
is  there  any  test  of  what  is  good  or  bad.  The  ideas  and  standards  of 
these  terms  differ  with  eveiy  religion.  A  utihtarian  government 
might  declare  the  principle  that  it  is  well  for  everyone  to  be  rich ;  the 
Christian  religion  eulogizes  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  in  this  world, 
who  ai-e  to  be  heirs  of  riches  in  the  nest  Mr.  Stephen's  first  rule 
could  only  be  of  effect  were  it  possible  for  the  governor  to  know  what 
would  be  good  or  bad  for  all  time  and  all  eternity,  and  to  control  the 
sanctions  of  both.  Therefore  the  woi-ds  "bad"  and  "good"  in  his  rules 
afford  us  no  criteria  at  all,  and  the  rules  themselves  are  worthless,  at 
all  events  so  far  as  religions  are  concerned.  In  matters  of  ordinary 
secular  pohcy  these  questions,  What  is  good  ?  or.  What  is  bad  ? 
must  be  determined  by  experience,  expediency,  or  trom  analogy,  and 
proved  or  disproved  by  results.  In  matters  of  spiritual  or  philoso- 
phical opinion,  who  and  where  is  the  judge  upon  whose  decree  the 
governor  is  warranted  in  exercising  coercion  I  The  Ultramontane 
can  pomt  to  his  infallible  Pope,  and  his  theory  has  a  certain  consift- 
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tencj  and  basis.     Mr.  Stephen  can  point  to  nothing  but  the  shifting 
and  temporaiy  opinions  of  the  casual  authority. 

The  fallacy  of  the  propositions  appears  more  glaring  when  we 
consider  the  third,  namely,  that — "Compulsion  is  bad — when  the 
object  aimed  at  is  good,  and  the  compulsion  employed  is  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  it,  but  at  too  great  an  espense."  I  can  imagine  a 
Jesuit  or  a  Dominican  using  this  proposition  in  defence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  or  a  Calvinist  to  defend  the  burning  of  Servetus.  The 
tqaivoqu-e  is  a  double  one.  The  goodness  of  the  object  and  the 
greatness  of  the  expense  are  both  incapable  of  being  estimated. 
The  entire  deprivation  of  civil  liberty  may  well  be  held  by  one 
who  believes  in  the  transcendent  interests  of  an  eternal  life  to  be 
as  nothing.  What  to  an  Israelite  was  the  horrible  destruction 
of  whole  nations — men,  women,  and  children — compared  with  the 
assertion  of  a  divine  mission,  based  on  a  divine  ordination  enforced 
by  a  divine  sanction  ?  It  is  impossible,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
given  amount  of  coercion,  to  confine  the  valuation  merely  to  material, 
or  civil,  or  political  considerations  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  and  were 
Hr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  to  hold  to  that  limitation,  I  have  already  said 
that  his  propositions  will  not  support  his  cooclusioos ;  and  if  the 
estimate  is  to  be  made  in  view  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the 
govemment  about  religion  and  the  future  state,  it  is  clear  that  we 
can  put  no  limitation  whatever  upon  the  extent  of  the  coercion  to 
which  they  may  be  justified  in  proceeding  in  order  to  enforce  their 
notion  of  what  is  bad  or  good.  I  observe  it  with  all  respect,  but 
Mr.  Stephen's  subsequent  ailment  indicates  some  confusion  of 
thought.  For  he  says  that  his  third  rule  condemns  all  coercion 
which  must  be  carried  to  the  point  of  extermination  or  general 
paralysis  of  the  thinking  powers  in  order  to  be  effective  .  .  .  "  it 
is  attained  at  too  great  an  expense."  I  have  shown  that  the  rule 
oondenuis  nothing  in  the  way  of  either  persecution  or  suppression  of 
opinion,  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  defined  more  accurately,  and  the 
considerations  arising  from  the  relation  of  that  object  to  real  or  sup- 
posed conditions  in  an  unknown  world  are  not  excluded.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  idle  in  the  face  of  considerations  like  these  to  say,  "  I 
am  prepared  to  show  that  the  doctrines  favoured  by  the  Inquisition 
were  not  true,  the  means  used  to  promote  them  ineffective,  and  that 
their  employment  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  objects  gained." 
Hr.  Stephen  and  an  Ultramontane  would  never  agree  upon  an  issue 
Bke  that,  nor  is  there  in  the  world  any  authority  that  can  decide  the 
first  and  third  of  its  propositions.  Were  these  two  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Ultramontane,  the  second — ^viz.,  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  means  used — would  be  of  subordinate  consequence,  if  indeed 
he  might  not  be  able  to  develop  a  capacity  for  making  the  rneana 
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absolutely  or  appro:;imately  effective  so  &r  as  this  worid  was  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  admit  Kr.  Stephen's  three  mles 
to  have  any  practical  value.  Scientifically  they  are  inexact,  they  are 
bad  for  vagueness  and  duplicity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  in 
reality  protect  the  most  ordinary  liberty.  Still  less  do  they  protect 
the  absolute  liberty  of  every  man  to  hold  his  own  opinions.  However, 
Kr,  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  endeavoured  to  apply  them  to  the  case 
of  rel^ouR  fireedom,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  examine  the  results. 
I  think  I  do  not  misrepresent  him  in  saying  his  opinion  is  as  follows : 
—The  temporal  and  the  spiritual  are  inseparable  in  human  at&irs. 
Whether  you  pray  dt  buy  an  estate  it  is  both  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
act.  Therefore  the  governor  must  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  ought  intentionally  to  act  upon  such  views  as  he  may  at  the  time 
happen  to  entertain  of  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  subject  only  and 
always  to  my  three  rules.  He  must  remember  that  compulsioa  is 
bad  if  it  is  not  for  a  good  object,  if  it  is  unsuccessful,  and  if  thou^ 
it  may  succeed  it  costs  too  much  to  accomplish  it. 

Now  the  whole  of  that  great  controversy  on  the  distinction  of 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  which  our  author  refers,  has  been  clouded 
by  a  great  concision  as  to  their  meaning  and  relations.  It  is  really 
as  insoluble  as  the  dispute  between  Materialists  and  Idealists  about 
the  difference  between  body  and  souL  In  that,  however,  metaphysics 
axe  of  no  practical  consequence.  For  all  practical  purposes  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  practical  difference.  If  my  body  is  wounded  or  in 
pain,  I  send  for  s  doctor  and  not  for  a  priest ;  if  my  soul  is  distressed 
I  send  for  the  priest  and  ignore  the  doctor.  You  may  tell  me  that 
I  am  one  being  and  not  two,  that  soul  and  body  u%  intimately 
united,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  their 
functions  and  operations,  but  I  reply,  that  all  my  life  I  recognize  and 
act  upon  a  certain  distinction  between  them.  I  cannot  accurately 
define  their  spheres  of  operation — I  only  know  and  live  by  the  fact 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  practical  distinction  to  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life  and  government  between  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Men  have  come  to  recognize  that  whatever  their  relations 
may  be  to  the  divine,  and  eternal,  and  unseen,  they  have  certain 
immediate  and  direct  relations  to  the  visible,  tangible,  and  practical 
world  :  that  society  is  an  ^gregation  of  human  individuals  to  be  held 
together  on  the  best  known  or  attainable  principles  of  human  expe- 
diency ;  and  so  there  has  been  struck  out  a  rough,  but  useful  division 
between  temporal  and  spiritual,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  proclaimed  with 
some  extravagance  and  defined  with  too  great  detail,  bat,  neverthe- 
less, a  distinction  which  experience  and  argument  have  shown  to  be 
of  real  utility — in  fact,  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  human 
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gDvenunent  od  any  other  but  intolerable  couditioDs.  This  and  no  more 
in  this  relation  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  temporal  and 
■piritital — words  X  should  prefer  not  to  use  except  in  their  religious 
sense,  as  indicating  the  distinction  between  the  visible  the  material, 
and  the  unseen  the  spiritual  For  the  purposes  of  political  argument 
tiie  terms  "civil"  and  "religious"  are  far  more  accurate  and  de- 
Bciiptiva  They  indicate  the  difference  between  a  number  of  things 
that  necessarily  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power,^ 
ukd  the  doctrines  of  liberty  aim  at  reducing  the  number  of  these 
to  their  just  minira/wm, — and  a  number  of  things  which  generally 
appear  to  concern  more  man's  future  state  or  present  opinions, 
mattera  upon  which  the  civil  power  is  imperfectly  informed  and 
{tactically  impotent  Thus  the  civil  and  religious  power  differ  in 
their  provinces  as  well  as  in  their  sanctions.  This,  Hr.  Stephen, 
with  the  Ultramontanes,  denies. 

"  It  appears  to  mo  that  the  Ultramontane  view  of  the  relation  between 
Chardi  and  State  is  the  true  one  ;  that  the  distinction  is  one  of  sanctions 
ud  not  of  provinces.  ...  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  draw  the 
line  upon  any  intelligible  principle  or  to  decide  who  ought  to  draw  it. 
To  take  prominent  concrete  cases,  who  can  say  whether  laws  about 
marriage,  education,  and  ecclesiastical  property  belong  to  the  spiritual  or 
the  temped  prorinoe  %  They  obviously  belong  to  each.  They  go  down , 
to  tbe  very  depths  of  the  human  soul." 

I  say  they  belong  to  hoQi.  To  talk  of  their  "  going  down  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  human  soul "  is  nonsense.  Th  e  civil  power  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  It  simply  recognises 
marriage  as  an  institution  involving  certain  personal  rights  and 
rights  of  property,  and  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  State,  it  insists 
that  the  compact  on  which  those  civil  rights  depend,  and  by  which 
they  are  evidenced,  shall  be  legally  and  properly  roistered.  ,As 
to  the  human  soul,  it  and  its  depths  and  its  thoughts  and  passions 
are  shut  in  trom  the  eye  of  society.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  let  it  take  cognizance  of  them ;  and  if  marriage  is  also  to 
have  a  spiritual  basis,  let  the  priests  of  that  power  and  the  parties 
settle  it  between  them.  One  thing  is  sure  and  practical,  society 
must  be  held  together.  As  to  "  ecclesiastical  property,"  I  say  much 
the  same.  The  spirituij  power  must  hold  its  property  (if  it  think  it 
consistent  to  hold  any  mundane  goods  at  all)  subject  to  the  same 
ref^lations  which  the  State  has  seen  fit  to  impose  on  all  individuals 
and  corporations.  Property  is  one  of  the  tilings  with  regard  to  the 
'^^  existence  and  protection  of  which  the  State  is  formed.  It  is  a 
civil  nmtter.  You  cuinot  spiritualize  it  any  more  than  you  can  take 
it  out  of  the  world  alt<^ther.  Education  is  a  far  more  difficult 
uistance,  because  there  we  get  into  metaphysical  issues  of  a  pecu- 
VOL.  XIII.  I 
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liarly  complicated  character ;  but  even  there  we  may  strike  a  practical 
disticction  and  affirm  the  difference  between  the  temporal  relatiouB 
and  the  spiritual  relations  of  the  human  mind.  To  say,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says — 

"  Every  act  is  apintual.  £very  power  is  spiritual.  Whether  a  man  is 
saying  his  prayers  or  buying  an  estate,  it  is  he  the  spirit  or  soul,  whatever 
that  may  be,  which  prays  or  buys," 

is  to  delude  us.  In  effect,  that  is  simply  to  say  Mr.  Stephen's 
definition  of  the  term  spiritual  is  not  the  definition  of  the  term 
spiritual  in  use  among  his  opponents  and  generally  accepted  in  this 
connection.  He  sets  up  his  own  puppet  in  order  to  knock  it  down. 
It  is  very  like  saying  that  whether  you  kneel  on  your  knees  or 
speak  with  your  tongue  it  is  your  body  which  kneels  or  speaks : 
a  truism  1 — but,  notwithstanding,  the  members  are  different  and 
the  functions  are  different  Tbo  fallacy  is  one  of  confusion — in 
fiact,  of  equivocation.  The  word  spirit  in  the  proposition  is  used 
in  two  relations,  in  which  it  exercises  different  functions.  The  func- 
tion of  the  spirit  or  soul  concerned  in  buying  is  totally  diverse 
from  the  function  of  the  spirit  or  sou!  concerned  in  praying — as 
diverse  as  the  tongue  from  the  hand — as  touch  from  taste.  Anyone 
who  wilfully  ignored  this  difference  would  appear  to  me  to  be  as  dis- 
qualified to  be  a  philosopher  as  be  would  be  incapable  of  governing. 

However  Mr.  Stephen  makes  this  opinion  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ments— the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  must  act  together.  Their' 
sanctions  may  be  different;  their  province  is  the  same,  that  is, 
human  life.  The  Ultramontane  may  say ;  "Therefore  the  Church, 
whose  sanctions  are  highest,  must  have  the  supremacy."  Mr. 
Stephen  says — "  Therefore  the  State,  which  has  to  do  with  human 
life,  has  and  ought  to  exercise  a  real  supremacy."  But  what  is  the 
"  supremacy  "  of  Mr.  Stephen  ?  Is  it  even  only  a  qualified  one  ? 
And  what  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  to  be  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  1 
For  I  find  there  is  some  hesitancy  on  his  part — or  at  all  events  some 
vagueness  In  defining  how  far  he  goes.  At  points  he  tises  language 
that  wonld  imply  his  arguing  for  a  very  extreme  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State  with  religion.     At  others  he  draws  back. 

"There  are  cases,"  he  sajs,  "in  which  a  degree  of  coercion  afeetinff, 
though  tiol  directly  applied  to,  thought  and  the  ezpreasion  of  opinion,  and 
not  in  itself  involviug  an  evil  greater  than  the  evU  avoided,  may  attain 
dairaiile  ends.  ...  In  general  terms  I  think  that  the  legal  establish- 
ment and  diaestablishment  of  various  forms  of  opinion,  religicius,  politioal, 
and  moral,  their  encouragement  and  recognition  by  law  and  public  opinion 
as  being  true  and  useful,  or  their  discouragement  by  law  and  public 
opinion  aa  being  false  and  mischierous,  fall  within  this  principle." 
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At  other  times,  he  says,  "It  is  important:  that  the  State  should  act 
on  distinct  principles  with  regard  to  religion."*  Again,  in  the  course 
of  an  argument  of  coneiderable  eloquence  and  ahility,  he  vindicates 
the  claim  of  the  supernatural  or  spiritual  to  the  support  of  the 
governor. 

"  Are  these  doctrines  true  1  ...  Is  there  or  not  a  God  and  a  future 
itate  f  .  .  .  I  confine  myself  to  asserting  that  the  attitude  of  the  law 
and  of  public  authority  generally  towards  the  discuBaion  of  this  question 
will  and  ou^t  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  views  which  happen  to  he 
dominant  for  the  time  being  on  the  question  itself — modified  in  its  prac- 
tical application  " 

by  his  three  rules.  There  are  other  passages,!  but  perhaps  the  moat 
important,  because  it  seems  to  show  how  little  Mr.  Stephen  has  to 
add  to  the  controversy,  and  how  imperfect  his  foundations  are,  is  one 
m  the  PaU  Mali  Qazette,%  on  Mr,  O'Keefe's  case  : 

"  Apart  from  legal  and  technical  considerations  the  case  is  one  of  very 
great  interest.  It  sets  in  the  very  clearest  light  in  which  it  could  be  set, 
the  principles  which  we  have  repeatfldly  stated  in  these  columns  aa  to  the 
relation  between  Chnrch  and  State  under  the  principles  which  Cavour 
threw  into  so  neat  a  form.  A  free  Church  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  of  the 
State,  like  a  free  raUway  company,  or  a  free  joint-stock  bank — that  is  to 
ay,  it  is  free  to  do  what  the  law  of  the  land  permits  it  to  do,  and  no  more. 
/(  u  fr«t,  that  it,  in  preaitely  the  »ame  tmte  in  which  individual*  are  fret, 
end  no  other.  The  State  and  its  laws  foa  the  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
sble  Masters  of  the  Church  as  they  are  of  other  persona,  natural  or 
fictitious,  and  the  Church  is  simply  a  corporation,  pleadhig  in  the  courts  of 
the  State,  submitting  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  connects  its  members 
to  the  Slate  noticmi  of  lata  and  morals,  and  to  the  State  procedure,  just  as 
might  be  the  case  with  any  other  body.  The  doctrine  of  Free  Churches  in 
me  States,  means  in  short  State  supremacy  exercised  for  the  common  good 
of  the  whole  nation  in  a  moderate  and  rational  way,  but  still  with  unmis- 
take&ble  force." 

This  appears  to  be  very  little  wool  after  the  huge  outcry  -  about 
Stat«  supremacy.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  the  assertion 
that  spiritual  Corporations — gud  the  State — must  stand  on  the  same 
footing  aa  all  other  Corporations.  But  the  last  sentence  in  this 
paragraph  may  or  may  not  conceal  some  very  truculent  theories 
about  the  interference  of  the  State  with  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  discussion. 

Mr.  Fitqames  Stephen  evidently  shrinks  fixim  the  Ic^cal  con- 
clusions from  his  premisses,  or  from  a  candid  statement  of  them.  He 
owns  that  he  cannot  dispute  the  benefits  of  historic  Liberalism,  nor  can 
he  "  object  to  the  practice  of  modem  Liberals."    Does  he  not  really 

t  Cf .  p.  68,  "  Ulmtf,  Equali^,  Tratemily  » 
t  lUr  IStb,  18T3. 
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visb  to  dUcouDteaanoe  their  principles,  in  order  that  he  may  sub- 
stitute a  hybrid  but  impracticable  tyranny,  just  strong  enough  to 
suppress  some  objectionable  features  of  certain  ^sterns  of  religion, 
and  just  weak  enough  to  tolerate  others  t  He  trioB  to  prove  that,  at 
all  events,  all  governments  do  and  mufit  act  upon  some  view  of 
religion,  either  in  the  nature  of  faith  in  some  special  form,  or  of  no 
faith  in  any,,  that  no  government  can,  in  fact,  be  neutral  in  religious 
matters. 

Ifovr,  I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  various  arguments 
by  Tvhich  from  time  to  time,  men  struggling  for  'Toleration  and 
liberation  in  religion,  have  endeavoured  to  construct  or  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  religious  equality.  I  think  the  true  answer  to  Mr. 
Stephen  is  this.  As  regards  religion,  it,  in  bo  iar  as  it  is  really 
^iritual, — i.e,,  concerns  the  soul  in  its  relation  to  Qod  and  the 
Future  State — needs  not  the  aid  of  a  temporal  power  for  its  main- 
tenance and  propagation.  It  only  requires  protection  and  freedom 
to  tiiink  and  speak.  In  proportion  as  it  gets  mixed  up  with  State- 
orait,  or  promoted,  or  even  made  civilly  supreme  by  that  influence,  it 
vill  be  found  to  lose  itfl  spiritual  and  develop  a  materialistic,  that  is 
au  incongruous,  character.  Moreover  it  will  be  supported  by  in- 
evitable injustice.  As  regards  the  State,  it  is  simply  a  combination 
formed  for  certain  specific  practical,  material  purposes.  These  purposes 
have  by  this  time  been  denoted  with  tolerable  sufficiency.  Wherever 
the  pretensions,  acts,  turns  of  the  Church,  come  into  collision  with 
these  purposes  of  civil  government,  and  only  then,  civil  govern- 
ment must  vindicate  the  constitution  which  holds  society  tc^ther. 
The  theoretioal  principle  of  that  constitution  in  a  free  State  will  be, 
the  least  possible  interference  with  the  individual,  consistent  with 
the  general  objects  of  civil  society.  It  will  confine  itself  to  its  object 
— the  maintenance  of  society  on  the  best  civil  relations.  It  vrill  coerce 
only  with  this  view.  It  will  suppress  nothing  that  is  not  inhar- 
monious with  it.  But  within  its  sphere  it  must  be  absolute,  and 
when  the  religious  authority  on  the  plea  of  religious  rights  or 
sanctions,  invades  the  province  of  the  civil  authority,  and  undertakes 
to  adjust  or  alter  civil  rights,  personal  or  material,  the  latter  autiionty 
most  assert  its  power. 

In  illustration  of  the  difference  between  this  view  and  that  of 
-Mir.  Stephen,  I  would  refer  to  the  instances  which  he  has  adduced 
-from  the  hiBt<»-y  of  English  government  in  India,  in  order  to  prove 
hia  point  that  a  certain  amount  of  coercion  in  religions  matters  is  in- 
evitable in  government  and  is  good. 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  referring  to  the  effects,  direct  and  incidental, 
produced  by  the  policy  pursued  in  India,  may  himself  describe  the 
course  of  action. 
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"  It  is  ranutrkable  that  this  pressure  is  exerted  as  it  were  iuToluntarilr. 
No  act  which  oan  in  the  onhnary  use  ctf  Unguage  be  described  as  remotely 
reeembliog  pasecution,  con  be  laid  to  tiie  charge  of  the  Govemmeat  of 
India.  The  most  solemn  pledges  to  maintain  complete  impartiahty 
between  different  reli^oos  persuasions  have  been  giren  on  the  most  solemn 
ooca^ons,  and  they  have  been  observed  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity." 

This  is  no  more  than  a  description  of  a  course  of  action  based  upon  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  strictest  civil  rights  and  the  utmost  freedom 
of  religious  opinion.  Has  there,  then,  been  in  India  an  unconscious 
or  a  mlfa]  nse  of  the  civil  power  to  propagate  or  suppress  relij^ous 
opinions  1  I  say,  No.  Themost  that  could  be  drawn  from  Ur.  Stephen's 
facta  on  a  fair  examination  of  them,  are  the  principles  I  have  already 
stated.  That  if  the  civil  power  has  a  domain  within  which  if  govern- 
ment — especially  righteous,  ftee  government — is  to  be  carried  on  at  all, 
it  must  be  omnipotent  Whenever  the  spiritual  authority  oversteps  the 
limits  of  that  domain  and  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to  restrain  or  de- 
feat civil  rights,  it  must  be  checked.  It  is  not  of  the  least  consequence 
in  this  collision  how  important  to  the  religion  concerned  the  assumed 
right  may  be  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  the  civil  power  cannot  permit 
any  power  other  than  itself,  whether  it  be  a  carnal  or  spiritual  power, 
to  presume  to  do,  and  that  is  to  nullify  its  prerogative  in  regard  to 
the  lives  and  civil  liberties  and  rights  of  i\s  subjects.  We  shall  find 
then  that  most  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephen  are 
instances  in  which  the  religious  authority  had  been  in  the  habit, 
either  with  the  assent  or  without  the  assent  of  the  people,  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  essential  and  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  civil  power. 
When  the  spiritual  authority  assumes  so  much  as  this,  it  is  and  must 
always  be  admitted  as  a  sound  principle  that,  whatevei*  the  effect 
may  be  on  its  status  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  must  give  way 
to  the  civil  authority.  Thus  the  peo^e  of  India,  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  government  of  higher  civUization,  greater  knowledge,  and 
better  principles  than  their  own,  have  had  to  learn  the  disUnction 
between  civil  and  spiritual  government,  and  to  see  that  whatever  may 
be  its  consequences  upon  their  systems  of  faith,  the  principles  of 
civil  government  must  be  affirmed.  Hence,  taking  Mr.  Stet^en'e 
first  instance,  namely,  the  compulsory  prevention  of  fighting  and 
oppression  as  between  different  religionists,  it  involves  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  public  order  must  be  maintained,  that  people's  lives 
mnst  be  protected,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  hold  his  opinion  in 
peace.  A  government  may  enforee  this  principle  without  regard  to  a 
religious  Propaganda ;  and  should  it  incidentally  affect  this  sect  or 
that,  in  what  its  adherents  would  conceive  to  be  an  injurious  way, 
the  answer  is  "commonplace"  enough.  "You  may  damn  other 
people's  souls  if  you  like,  or  if  you  can  induce  them  to  believe  you  are 
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able  to  do  it  You  may  get  them  roluntaril;  to  give  you  their  mooey 
or  their  goods :  but  their  bodies  and  their  effects  are  under  my  pio- 
tectiAn,  and  I  must  vindicate  civil  rights  against  all  comers." 

So,  the  second  point,  viz.,  that  we  have  forced  on  the  people 
the  principle  that  change  of  religion  is  not  to  involve  civil  dis- 
abilities, is  simply  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
above  said.  "  The  Act,"  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  by  which  this  rule 
was  laid  down  utterly  changed  the  legal  position  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  wide-spread  rehgions  in  the  world.  It  deprived 
Brahminism  of  its  coercive  sanction."  So  far,  then,  it  was  the 
substitution  of  one  form  of  civil  government  for  aaother,  the  one 
conjoining  temporal  and  spiritual  functions,  the  other  keeping  within 
its  proper  temporal  province.  When  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sys- 
tems get  mixed  up  in  this  way,  it  no  doubt  increases  the  confusion  in 
arguing  about  the  interference  of  the  State  with  that  particular 
system,  because  we  insensibly  confound  its  spiritual  and  its  civil 
attributes — the  latter  being,  in  fact,  on  my  theory,  usurped  from  the 
State — whether  wholly  or  partially  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
argument. 

The  suppression  of  the  Suttee  and  of  human  sacrifices  is  another 
strong  case  of  civil  protection,  and  so  is  the  protection  of  missionaries 
on  the  principles  of  religious  equality  or  of  toleration.  The  one 
instance  in  which,  if  at  all,  the  English  Government  in  India  has 
done  anything  in  the  way  of  coercion  in  religious  opinion,  has 
been  in  "  setting  up  a  system  of  education  .  .  .  which  assumes 
the  falsehood  of  two  great  native  religions."  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
rate the  real  importance  of  this  legislation  as  a  religious  influence. 
But  it  was  negative,  it  was  not  done  in  the  interest  of  a  Propaganda, 
though  it  discountenanced  the  ignoi-ant  theories  of  science  that 
happened  to  form  part  of  the  local  religions.  But  it  has  now  come  to 
be  a  matter  of  common  sense,  that  at  all  events,  and  whatever  the. 
consequences  to  religion,  the  scientific  study  of  such  phenomena  as  are 
within  our  immediate  cognizance  in  the^world  is  of  practical  utility^ 
that  in  fact  no  nation  which  ignores  them  can  hold  its  own  in  the 
world.  The  study  of  such  facts,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
&culties  to  the  apprehension  of  them,  it  is  agreed  the  civil  govern- 
ment may  well  undertake  as  both  a  matter  of  policy  and  of  duty.  To 
say,  however,  that  in  doing  this,  the  government  of  necessity  conunits 
itself  to  a  Propaganda,  may  be  technically  accurate  from  one  point  of 
view,  but  as  a  poUtical  proposition  it  is  totally  incorrect.  On  the 
whole  then,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  misconceived  the  appo- 
siteness  of  his  illustration.  What  is  it  after  all  but  to  say  that  a 
novel  and  higher  and  more  enlightened  civilization,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  an  old  and  degenerate  one,  of  necessity  imposes  new  ideas 
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of  dvil  rights,  and  involves  changes  of  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State  \  What  is  it  but  to  say,  that  the  civil  power  has  resumed  rights 
which  bad  been  uaurped  by  the  religious — and  as  to  education  that 
modem  Bcience  had  tested  the  ignorant  superstitions  of  ancient  faith  T 
Certtunly  these  instances  do  not  support  Mr.  Stephen's  more  ezb-eme 
theories  of  the  right  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church. 

I  hold  a  distinction  Mr.  Stephen  draws  between  degi-eea  of  coercloTi, 
to  be  politically  futile.  The  steps  are  downwards,  and  if  you  begin 
to  move  you  must  go  the  whole  way.  It  is,  no  doubt,  consistent 
with  his  view  that  it  is  impossible  for  legislation  to  be  neutral  (i.e.  of 
course  absolutely  neutral,  though  Mr.  Stephen  sometimes  means 
(jiialifiedly  neutral)  to  religion,  and  bis  wish  to  hold  that  opinion 
concurrently  with  Liberal  ideas.  But  the  difference  between  a  degree 
of  coercion  "  affecting,"  and  a  degree  of  coercion  "  not  directly 
applied "  to,  thought  and  opinion,  when  he  acknowledges  that  the 
fonner  includes  the  legal  establishment  and  disestablishment  of  reli- 
gion, is  a  very  sHght  one  indeed,  and  in  practice  they  must  very  closely 
apiHVach  each  other.  You  conaot  legally  establish  or  disestablish  a 
religion  without  a  degree  of  coercion  •'  directly  applied  to  "  thought 
and  opinion.  The  State  in  England  declares :  "  You,  the  Queeo, 
must  and  shall  be  a  Protestant,  and  the  temporaj  Head  of  the  Church 
in  England  and  Scotland.  You,  the  subjects,  must,  and  shall  be 
niled  over  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England."  Indeed  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Constitution  is  at  the  back  of  the  maintenance  of 
an  establishment,  and  ought  to  be  if  there  is  to  be  a  State  Church. 
There  is  a  difference  in  degree  between  this  and  the  far  more 
absolate  compulsion  by  persecution  in  favour  of  one  religion,  but  it  is 
direct,  and  not  merely  "affecting"  coercioD.  Then  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  safeguards  attempted  to  be  imposed  by  Mr.  Stephen's  three 
rules,  are,  if  coercion  is  admitted  to  be  right  at  all,  untenable  and 
inoperative.  His  attempt  to  reconcile  Liberalism  with  any  form  of 
toercion  of  religion — either  repressive  or  eipressive — is  Quixotic  ; 
Int,  besides,  does  he  not  confute  himself?  For,  as  I  understand 
him, the  real  aim  and  tenor  of  Mr.  Stephen's  arguments  is  expounded 

in  this  passage : 

"Wlien  jou  persecute  a  religion  as  a  whole,  you  must  generally  persecute 
truth  and  goodness  as  well  as  falBehoud.  Cuerciou  as  to  religion  will  there- 
W  chiefly  occur  in  the  indirect  form,  in  the  shape  of  treating  certain  parts 
—vital  parts  it  may  be — of  particular  systems,  as  mischievous,  and  possibly 
even  ts  criminal  falsehoods  when  they  oome  in  the  l^ialator's  way.  When 
pritsta,  of  whatever  creed,  claim  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
to  work  invisible  miracles,  it  will  practically  become  necessary  for  many 
puiposes  to  decide  whether  they  really  are  the  representatives  of  God  upon 
Orth,  for  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  fjuestion,  and  it  admits  of  no 
sdution." 
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This  passive  is  utterly  wrong  and  indefensible.  Its  author 
resented  with  some  asperity  the  charge  that  he  proposed  to  set  up 
a  "  spiritual  autocracy ; "  but  if  this  does  not  mean  that  the  State 
must  in  cases,  hitherto  considered  the  extremest  and  most  unjusti- 
iiahle  cases  of  State  interference — the  cases  of  beliefs  so  tremendous 
and  so  awful  that  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  soul  are  moved 
by  them — step  in  and  declare  (and  afterwards  enforce  its  views) 
what  is  false  and  what  is  true,  I  know  not  what  lang\iage  means.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  done  by  the  purely  civil  power,  resting  only  on  the 
sanctions  of  time  \  I  should  like  to  see  Mr,  Stephen,  as  the  governor, 
interfering  in  these  matters  \  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  would 
proceed  to  interpose  between  the  wretch  on  his  death-bed  believing 
the  liLst  unction  to  be  necessary  to  his  eternal  happiness,  and  the 
priest  who,  considering  in  his  conscience  that  the  man  was  unfit  to 
receive  it,  refused  its  administration.  If  the  governor  must  decide 
whether  ecclesiastics  are  "  really  representatives  of  God  upon  earth," 
or  "  impostoi-s,"  Mr.  Stephen  must  accept  all  the  consequences, 
and  fling  his  three  rules  to  the  winds.  If  the  governor  once  puta  his 
hand  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  to  coerce  its  opinion,  or  to 
interfere  with  its  oi^nization,  he  must  undertake  the  whole  business. 
He  cannot  stop  short  at  some  imaginary  line  at  which  Mr.  Stephen 
would  say  the  limits  of  his  interference  should  be  drawn.  At  every 
step  he  must  come  across  some  cherished  spiritual  belief,  must 
stumble  against  some  I'everenced  idea  ;  and  as  he  pursues  his 
disastrous  course  amongst  religious  opinions,  beliefs,  rites,  asso- 
ciations, hopes  and  assurances,  he  must  bear  on  eveiy  hand  the 
curses  loud  and  deep  of  the  horror-stricken  devoteea  Well  for 
Jeroboam  in  that  day,  if  the  sacrilegious  hand  he  stretches  out 
i^Eunst  the  altar  be  not  withered  up. 

It  is  because  you  cannot  stop  short  if  you  once  begin,  that  the 
principles  of  Liberty  and  Toleration  have  been  gradually  erected 
between  the  State  and  the  Church,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  breaks 
down  the  wall  of  partition  !  The  true  principle  is  not  interference 
with  systems  of  religion  when  they  come  "  in  the  legislator's  way  " — 
a  vague  and  careless  term— but  when  they  impinge  upon  civil  rightf^ 
or  arrogate  the  functions  of  civil  government.  The  distinction,  as 
shown  by  the  illustrations  from  India,  is  very  clear,  and  two  cases 
which  have  lately  happened  in  Canada  may  be  cited  in  further  illus- 
tration.    I  give  the  cases  as  most  strongly  stated  against  myself. 

"  In  this  Province,"  says  the  writer  of  a  tetter  to  the  Montreal 
Gasette,  "  the  State  has  no  machinery  of  its  own  for  marrying  its 
members,  certifying  the  legitimacy  of  children  and  the  death  of  the 
people.  The  State  has,  in  this  respect,  abdicated  three  of  its  functions 
and  abandoned  them  to  the  Church."  This  explains  the  following : — 
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A  num  named  Guibord  is  brought  to  a  Cfarci,  who,  for  certain 
reawDS,  refuses  to  buiy  him  in  consecrated  grouod.  The  judges 
1k^,  80  far  afl  I  can  make  out  from  a  brief  reference,  that  being  a 
eiyil  officer  the  eiire  was  bound  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  oflSce 
■B  registrar,  but  was  not  bound  to  bury  in  consecrated  ground  a  man 
under  ecclesiastical  disabilities,  or  accompany  the  burial  with  the  cere- 
moiiies  prescribed  by  the  Roman  ritual 

The  second  instance  is  thus  detailed,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  and 
important  one : — 

"The  town  of  Beauharuois  is  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  Som«  time 
■go  the  Parish  Priest  puhlished  a  decree  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Montreal  commanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  pay  the  cwre 
iriutt  ia  called  a  supplement  of  tithes,  consisting  in  an  assessment  of  bo 
nndi  in  the  dollar,  taking  the  munici;^  vuliiation  roll  aa  tt)e  basis,  and  as 
there  is  no  law  wliich  could  enforce  this  oontribation,  through  the  courts, 
the  refusal  of  sacraments  and  burial  was  attached  to  the  command  to  en- 
force aubmission.  We  are  now  in  Eeister  time,  and  the  refusal  of  Easter 
Communiou  to  those  who  decline  to  pay  is  causing  universal  excitement,  as 
tbe  number  of  obstinate  non-payers  is  legion.  That  is  not  all.  The  repre- 
(entative  of  the  county  of  Beauhamois  in  tbe  Commons  of  Canada,  U.  J. 
Bobillard,  Esq.,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  churchwarden  (marguil- 
litr-tn-charge)  and  who  opposes  this  irregular  and  oppressive  abuse  of  reli- 
gioos  power,  was  lately  presented  by  his  wife  with  a  new-bom  («tc)  child.  As 
mat],  tbe  father  brought  the  child  to  the  church  to  get  him  baptized  and 
hsve  his  birth  registered,  in  order  to  authenticate  his  legitimacy.  Both 
were  denied  by  the  priest  on  the  ground  that  the  father  had  not  paid  his 
mpplement  of  tithes.  At  the  risk  of  killing  the  child  by  tbe  cold  or  bod 
nwda,  the  father  brought  his  otfapring  to  the  uoighbou ring  church,  six  miles 
^rtant,  and  both  baptism  and  registration  were  again  refused.  Burial 
hanng  been  denied  to  Guibord  and  baptism  to  Mr.  Robillard's  child,  there 
nmaius  a  marriage  to  break  down  to  illustrate  the  Free  Church  in  the 
Slave  State." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  in  reply,  that  this  description  is  inac- 
curate in  so  far  as  it  states  that  registration  was  refused  to  Bobillard's 
dtild.  The  cure  offered  the  civil  registration,  but  refused  to  perform 
the  rite  of  baptism.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  case  apparently 
of  greater  injustice  than  this,  but  even  here  the  two  provinces  and 
the  two  sanctions  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  case  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  State  has  created  ecclesiastics  its  officials  for  a  civil 
purpose,  but  even  Mr,  Fit^ames  Stephen  would  hardly  suggest  that 
a  mandamus  ought  to  lie  to  the  euY<<  to  baptize  into  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  child  of  a  recalcitrant  member.  Whetlier  or  not  the 
imposition  of  such  a  rate  as  that  laid  by  the  Bishop  is,  or  should  be 
pefmitted  to  be,  legal  by  the  civil  authority  is  a  side  issue,  and 
one  fairly  arguable '  as  a  question  of  polity ;  but  one  sees  that 
Oinrches  must  be  maintained,  and  if  a  man  becomes  a  member  of 
a  Church  of  that  sort,  he  does  it  on  condition  of  fulfilling  such  claims 
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as  it  makes  on  its  members ;  and  he  fails  to  satisfy  tbem  at  tlie 
peril  of  suffering  all  the  spiritual  penalties  it  can  inflict  upon  him. 
These  spiritual  penalties  the  State  cannot  wield,  or  gauge,  or  even 
aholiBb.  Their  power  lies  over  and  within  the  man's  soul,  and  no 
human  law  can  neutralize  them.  Even  were  the  priest  forced  to 
baptize  the  child,  he  might  proceed  to  excommunicate  him  and  his 
father,  and  the  State  might  exercise  all  its  force  and  ingenuity  on 
the  ecclesiastic  or  destroy  him  altogether,  without  succeeding  in  com- 
pelling him  to  withdraw  the  frightful  han.  As  I  said  before,  if  you 
step  in  you  must  say,  "  I  mean  to  deckre  what  is  true  and  make  you 
believe  it  and  act  upon  it"  In  the  light  of  thisday  and  generation 
this  is  reductio  ad  ahmtrdum. 

The  O'Keefe  case,  which,  Mr.  Stephen  says,  sets  his  principles  in  so 
clear  a  hgbt,  is  of  no  greater  consequence  to  his  theory.  A  parish 
priest  is,  by  a  breach  of  his  ecclesiastical  contract  on  the  part  of  his 
superiors,  subjected  incidentally  to  a  civil  loss.  The  State  insists 
that  this  shall  be  righted.  Another  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract  be  has  made  with  his  church.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  con- 
tract which  ousts  him  of  his  civil  rights,  and  gives  practically  State 
powers  to  the  Spiritual  authority  ?  It  really  seems  idle  to  answer 
the  assertion  that  the  only  difference  between  this  sort  of  interference 
and  the  "  interference  of  the  State  directly  with  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  the  whole  internal  organization  of  Churches,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  religious  orders  and  corporations,"  is  one  of  degree.  The 
German  Liberals  may  delude  themselves  into  the  beUef  that  they  can 
act  on  these  principles  and  he  still  Liberal ;  but  it  is  a  very  serious 
question  for  them  whether  they  have  not  gone  beyond  even  the 
principle  they  put  forward  as  the  basis  of  their  policy — that  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  cannot  be  absolute,  it  can  only  be  permitted 
to  extend  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  State.  Reading  this  in  the  light  of  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  or  of  the  glosses  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  we  find  that  it 
means  the  most  serious,  and  I  will  add,  dangerous,  interference,  with 
Church  organisation  and  the  liberty  of  opinion. 

J  do  not  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Stephen's  three  principles  of  the 
only  possible  relation  in  which  the  State  can  stand  to  the  Church, 
because  they  rest  upon  the  arguments  of  which  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency,  and  have  been  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  proposition  just  controverted,  namely,  that  it  is 
impossiUe  for  the  State  to  be  neutral  to  religion.  £ut  I  cannot 
pass  over  without  brief  notice,  Mr.  Stephen's  strange  comments  upon 
his  second  principle,  which  he  offers  as  an  accurate  description  of 

"  The  present  state  of  things  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  civiliied 
world     ,     .  carried  out  to  its  fullest  developioent  iu  this  conntry  and 
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in  tiw  United  States,  though  in  this  country  two  Stat«  Churdies  are  epeoally 
bvoared,  nhile  in  America  all  churches  stand  upon  the  eame  footiDg  as 
lavfiil  B£80ciation8  based  on  Toluntary  contracts." 

lUs  condition  of  things  Hr.  Stephen  chooses  to  describe  in  this 
way; — "The  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  Legislature  regards 
rarious  creeds  as  respectable,  and  favours  them  more  or  less 
aocordtng  to  circamstances,  and  either  equaUy  or  unequally."  The 
description  certainly  ia  consistent  with  the  idea  of  no  neutrality,  hut 
not  with  the  facts.  There  is  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  America  ah- 
solnte  neutrality  towards  rehgion.  It  makes  no  distinction  about  the 
"  respectability  "  of  creeds,  and  it  gives  no  favour  to  any.  Its  quarrel 
vith  Hormonism  for  instance  is  not  with  \\&  spiritual  principles,  but 
^t  it  has  engrafted  on  its  system  in  the  guise  of  a  rehgious  ordi- 
nance a  form  of  social  relation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
compact  "by  which  our  modem  societies  are  held  together,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  moral  principles  not  alone  of  any  particular  system 
of  religion,  but  of  men  who  profess  no  religion  whatever,  and  lastly, 
would  be  destructive  of  our  social  and  civil  organization.  We  come 
back  to  the  old  principle — "  You  are  free  within  your  own  province. 
You  shall  have  absolute  liberty  of  opinion,  and  even  of  action,  subject 
to  one  consideration :  I,  the  governor,  must  presei-ve  the  polity  of  the 
State."    And  the  freer  the  form  of  that  polity  the  better. 

So  far  for  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stephen's  analysis,  but  he  proceeds 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things : — 

"The  fatal  defect  in  this  arrangement  which  must  sooner  or  later  break 
it  up,  is  that  it  tends  to  emasculate  both  Church  and  State.  It  cuts  human 
life  in  two.  It  cuts  off  religion  from  active  life  and  it  reduces  the  State  to 
■  nutter  of  police.  Moreover  it  is  a  temporary  and  not  very  honest  device." 
It  is  an  act  not  of  neutrality  but  of  "  covert  unbelief "  on  the  part  of  the 
State :  on  the  part  of  the  Churches  "  a  tacit  admission  of  failure,  a  taoit 
idmissioii  that  they  have  no  distinct  authoritative  message  from  God  to 
Urn,  and  that  they  do  not  venture  to  expect  to  be  recognised  as  institutions 
to  which  such  a  message  has  been  confided." 

Such  a  passage  as  this  must  appear  to  any  man  who  knows  what 
religion  and  religious  life  are,  a  grotesque  absurdity.  Christ  and 
his  apostles  made  no  claims  upon  the  civil  government,  but  they 
endeavoured  by  voluntaiy  efforts  to  transfuse  society  with  a  spirit 
which  should  revive  and  ennoble  its  life.  The  very  thing  they 
did  by  this  process  was  not  to  cut  human  life  in  two,  or  to  cut  off 
religion  from  active  life,  but  to  transform  these  in  all  their  act^ 
aims,  promptings,  by  a  spiritual  influence.  The  noble  passages  in 
which  St.  Paul  urges  upon  slaves — the  very  children  of  injustice — 
obedience  to  their  masters,  on  children  reverence  to  their  parents,  on 
mastets  kindliness  to  slaves,  on  husbands  and  wives  mutual  respect  and 
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forbearance,  on  the  citizen  regard  for  tbe  law  and  the  lawgiver — a 
Roman  lawgiver,  an  unjust  lawgiver,  and,  to  a  Jew,  both  tyrant  and 
conqueror — show  what  the  Christian  religion  was,  and  was  meant  to 
be.  I  do  not  profoss  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Buddhist 
religion,  but  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  a  somewhat  similar  teaching 
was  at  the  bottom  of  its  success.  It  reformed  the  principles  of  human 
life.  These  are  religions  you  cannot  emasculate  or  cut  off  from  active 
life  by  any  forms  or  theories  of  government  you  may  impose.  They 
enter  into  the  soul,  they  regenerate  the  character,  they  make  and 
mould  the  life. 

As  a  fact,  also,  the  statement  is  not  true.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  religion  more  bound  up  with  the  active  life  of  the  people 
than  in  the  United  States.  Great  voluntary  associations  have 
been  formed,  churches  with  millions  of  members,  and  enormous 
endowmeatB,  supplementary  organizations  for  relij^ous  and  philan- 
thropic purposes,  societies  for  distributing  Bibles,  or  tracts,  for  creating 
Sunday-schools  or  supplying  them  with  literature,  endless  charities 
and  all  these  works  are  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  help  and  sacrifice, 
and  personal  active  energy  of  men  of  every  class,  rich  and  poor,  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  zeal  not  even  paralleled  in  Engbmd.  It  will 
he  replied  that  all  this  appears  to  produce  little  effect  on  American 
politics.  This  is  partly  true,  hut  there  are  other  circumstances, 
inseparable  irom  the  condition  of  a  new,  half-formed  society,  to  ac- 
count for  a  great  many  of  the  evils  that  seem  so  glaring  to  us,  and 
moreover  the  extent  of  the  effects  produced  hy  religion  in  America 
on  men's  politick  and  social  action  is  not  clearly  appreciated  in 
England.  But  were  the  answer  true  to  its  full  estent,  would  it  not 
be  a  horrible  thing  to  put  into  such  hands  the  administration  of 
spiritual  afiairs  and  the  organization  of  religion  t 

After  all  this  is  a  question  of  practical  politics.  Perhaps  no  abso- 
lute and  unexceptional  theory  of  relations  suited  to  all  circum- 
stances can  he  evolved,  hut  experience  has  shown  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  complete  liberation  of  religious  opinion  from  the  control 
of  government,  and  of  government  from  the  rule  of  the  religious 
authority,  the  more  smoothly  and  effectively  iiui  the  wheels  of  both 
Church  and  State.  The  interferences  of  the  spiritual  with  the 
temporal  power,  and  the  reprisals  of  the  temporal  on  the  spuitual 
power,  form  the  most  sorrowful,  as  they  have  been  the  most  dis- 
astrous episodes  of  human  history,  and  in  no  case  has  either  party 
come  forth  from  the  struggle  the  better  for  the  fight. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  honestly  set  htntself  to  solve  the  problem  of  these 
relations,  on  the  condition  of  State  interference,  and  he  has  &iled. 
X  think  he  has  failed  partly  from  want  of  a  correct  apprehension  of 
spiritual  phenomena  and  of  sympathy  with  the  religious  feelings  of 
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men.  Those  worldly  pretensions  whiclL  from  time  to  time  religious 
priestiioods  have  attempted  to  associate  with  their  q)iritual  functions 
and  objects,  be  has  mixed  up  with  and  recognised  as  part  of  religion, 
vhen  in  truth  tbey  are  nothing  but  incongruous  and  arrogant 
usarpations.  Mr,  Stephen  seems  to  think  that  a  neutral  attitude  on 
the  piu4  of  the  State  to  religion  is  an  act  of  infidelity,  and  that  the 
Cburcbes  consenting  to  it  relinquish  their  claims  to  dirine  authority. 
He  thinks  that  from  such  neutrality  religion  must  suffer  and  f^th 
grow  cold  and  dead.  But  what  is  the  history  of  spiritual  reforma- 
tions ?  Let  Mr.  Stephen  answer  for  himself,  in  a  noble  passage,  and 
me  full  of  eloquence  and  truth. 

"The  qoestion  how  SDch  a  state  of  things  is  produced  is  one  which  it  is 
impoedble  not  to  ask  and  equally  impossible  to  answer  except  by  the  words, 
'  llie  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  ye  know  not  whence  it  cometh  nor 
whither  it  goeth.'  The  sources  of  religion  lie  hid  from  us.  All  that  we 
know  is  that  now  and  egain  in  the  course  of  ages  some  one  sets  to  music 
the  tune  which  ie  haunting  miilions  of  ears.  It  is  caught  up  here  and 
there,  and  repeated  till  the  chorus  is  thundered  out  by  a  body  of  singers 
able  to  drown  all  discords,  and  to  force  the  vast  unmusical  mass  to  listen  to 
them.  Such  results  as  these  come  not  by  observation,  but  when  they  do 
come  they  carry  away  as  with  a  flood,  and  hurry  in  their  own  direction,  all 
the  laws  and  customs  of  those  whom  they  affect." 

And  so  it  is.  The  spiritual  influence  that  emanated  from  the  cross 
of  an  executed,  agitator  on  a  hill  at  Jerusalem,  passed  from  spirit  to 
Bpirit,  possessed  itself  of  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  until  the  very 
kii^offis  were  moved  and  the  earth  shook  and  trembled.  This 
influence  was  enough.  It  needed  no  sword  of  human  governor  to  aid 
it.  Its  sword  is  the  sword  of  the  spirit — its  victories  are  not  of  this 
world. 

Edwaiu)  Jenkins. 
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A  BEJOIlfDEB. 


A  PHRASE  in  an  article  on  "  The  Labour  Movement,"  publisbed 
in  the  January  number  of  the  CoNTEHFORABT  Betiew,  has 
been  the  inconsiderable  cause  of  a  considerable  controversy  in  the 
English  press,  and  notably  of  a  paper  by  the  eminent  economist  and 
moralist,  Mr.  W,  R  Greg,  entitled  "  What  is  Culpable  Luxury  ? "  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Review. 

The  pasBE^  of  the  article  in  which  the  phrase  occurred  waa : 
"  Wealth,  real  we&lth,  has  hardly  as  yet  much  reason  to  complain  of 
any  encroachment  of  the  Labour  Movement  on  its  rights.  Whea  did 
it  command  such  means  and  appliances  of  pleasure,  such  satisfaction 
for  every  appetite  and  every  fancy,  as  it  commands  now  ?  When  did 
it  rear  such  enchanted  palaces  of  luxury  as  it  is  rearing  in  England  at 
the  present  day  ?  Well  do  I  remember  one  of  those  palaces,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  for  miles  round.  Ita  lord  waa,  I  dare  aay, 
coTMeumAng  ike  income  of  some  six  hvmdred  of  the  poor  labotiriTi^ 
famUiee  round  him.  The  thought  that  you  are  spending  on  your- 
self aimually  the  income  of  six  hundred  labouring  families,  seems  to 
me  about  as  much  as  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  can  bear. 
Whatever  the  rich  man  desires,  the  finest  house,  the  biggest  diamond, 
the  reigning  beauty  for  his  wife,  social  homage,  public  honour,  poli- 
tical power,  is  ready  at  hts  command,"  &c,  &c. 

The  words  in  italics  have  been  separated  from  the  context  and 
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taken  as  an  attack  on  wealth.  But  the  whole  passage  is  a  defence 
of  labour  against  the  charge  of  enci'oachment  brought  against  it  by 
wealth.  I  argue  that,  if  the  labouring  man  gets  rather  more  than  he 
did,  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  the  privileges  of  the  rich  are  still 
great  enough.  In  the  next  paragraph  I  say  that  "wealth  well  made 
and  well  spent  is  as  pure  as  the  rill  that  runs  from  the  mountain 
nde."  An  invidious  turn  has  also  been  given  to  the  expression  "  the 
income  of  six  hundred  labouring  families,"  as  though  it  meant  that 
the  wealthy  idler  is  robbing  six  hundred  labouring  famiUes  of  their 
income.  It  means  no  more  than  that  the  income  which  he  is  spend- 
ing on  himself  is  as  large  as  six  hundred  of  their  incomes  put 
together. 

Mr.  Greg  begins  with  what  he  calls  a  "  retort  courteous."  He  says 
that  "if  the  man  with  £30,000  is  doing  this  sad  thing,  so  is  the  man 
with  £3000  or  £300,  and  everyone  who  allows  himself  anything 
beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  nay,  that  the  labouriog  man,  when  he 
tights  his  pipe  or  drinks  his  dram,  is,  as  well  as  the  rest,  consuming 
the  substance  of  one  poorer  than  himself."  This  argument  appears 
to  Mr.  Gr^  irrefutable,  and  a  retort  to  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
jfNnder.  I  confess  my  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  refuting  it  as  in 
seeing  any  point  in  it  at  alL  What  parallel  can  there  be  between 
an  enormous  and  a  very  moderate  expenditure,  or  between  prodi< 
gioos  luxiuy  and  ordinary  comfort  1  If  a  man  tazea  me  with  having 
squandered  ten  pounds  on  a  repast,  is  it  an  irrefutable  retort  to  tell 
bim  that  he  has  spent  half-a-crown  \  The  limited  and  rational  expen- 
ditore  of  an  industrious  man  produces  no  evils,  economical,  social,  or 
moral.  I  contend  in  the  article  that  the  imlimited  and  irrational 
expenditure  of  idle  millionaires  does  \  that  it  "  wastes  labour,  breeds 
Inxnry,  creates  uohappiness  by  propagating  factitious  wants,  too  often 
engenders  vice,  and  is  injurious  for  the  most  part  to  real  civilization." 
I  have  observed,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  the  most  malignant  feel- 
ings which  enter  into  the  present  struggle  between  classes  have  been 
generated  by  the  ostentation  of  idle  wealth  in  contrast  with  suiround- 
ingpoveity.  It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  say  this  of  aman  hving 
on  a  small  income,  in  a  modest  house,  and  in  a  plain  way. 

If  I  bad  said  that  property,  or  ail  property  beyond  a  mere  suste- 
nance, is  theft,  there  would  he  force  in  Mr.  Greg's  retort ;  hut  as  I 
have  said,  or  implied,  nothing  more  than  that  extravagant  luxury  is 
waste,  and,  contrasted  with  surrounding  poverty,  grates  on  the  feel- 
ings, especially  when  those  who  waste  are  idle  and  those  who  want 
are  the  hardest  working  labourers  in  the  world,  I  repeat  that  I  can 
see  00  force  in  the  retort  at  all. 

Hr.  Gr^  proceeds  to  analyse  the  expenditure  of  the  millionaire, 
and  to  maintain  that  its  several  items  are  laudabla 
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Fiist,  he  defends  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  deer- 
parks.  But  he  defends  them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  good  things 
for  the  community,  and  thereby  admits  my  principle.  It  is  only 
against  wasteful  self-indulgence  that  I  have  anything  to  say.  "Mo 
doubt,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  "if  the  land  of  a  country  ia  all  occupied  and 
cultivated,  and  if  no  more  land  is  easily'  accessible,  and  if  the  produce 
of  other  lands  is  not  procurable  in  return  for  manufactured  articles 
of  exchange,  then  a  proprietor  who  shall  employ  a  hundred  acres  in 
growing  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  which  might  or  would  otherwise 
be  employed  in  growing  wheat  or  other  food  for  twenty  poor  families 
who  can  find  no  other  field  for  theii  labour,  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
consuming,  spending  on  himself,  the  sustenance  of  those  families.  If 
again,  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarming  population  unable  to 
find  productive  or  remunerative  occupation,  insists  upon  keeping 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground  in  merely  ornamented  walks  and 
gardens,  and,  therefore,  useless  as  far  as  the  support  of  human 
life  is  concerned,  he  may  be  held  liable  to  the  same  impntation — 
even  though  the  wages  be  pays  to  the  gardeners  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  vine-dressers  in  the  other,  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the  charge.". 
Let  the  writer  of  this  only  allow,  as  he  must,  that  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  consequences  of  expenditure  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  economical  consequences,  and  he  will  be  entu«ly  at 
one  with  the  writer  whom  he  supposes  himself  to  be  confuting.  I 
have  never  said,  or  imagined,  that  "  all  land  ought  to  be  producing 
food."  I  hold  that  no  land  in  England  is  better  employed  than  that 
of  the  London  parks  and  of  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  though 
I  could  not  speak  so  confidently  with  regard  to  a  vast  park  from 
which  all  are  excluded  but  its  owner.  Mr.  Greg  here  again  takes  up 
what  seems  to  me  the  strange  position  that  to  condemn  excels  is  to 
condemn  moderation.  He  says  that  whatever  is  said  against  the 
great  parks  and  gardens  of  the  most  luxurious  millionaire  may 
equally  he  said  agunst  a  tradesman's  little  flower-garden,  or  the  plot 
of  ornamental  ground  before  the  cottage  windows  of  a  peasant  I 
must  agiun  say  that,  so  far  from  regarding  this  argument  as  irrefut- 
able, I  altogether  fail  to  discover  its  cogency.  The  tradesman's  little 
hit  of  green,  the  peasant's  fiower-bed,  are  real  necessities  of  a  human 
souL  Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  a  pleasure-ground  which  con- 
sumes the  labour  of  twenty  men,  and  of  which  the  object  is  not  to  re- 
fresh the  weariness  of  labour  but  to  distract  the  vacancy  of  idleness  ? 

Mr.  Greg  specially  undertakes  the  defence  of  deer-parks.  But  his 
ground  is,  that  the  deer-forests  which  were  denounced  as  improductive 
have  been  proved  to  be  the  only  mode  of  raidng  the  condition  and  se- 
curing the  well-being  of  the  ill-fed  population.  If  so, "  humanitarians" 
are  ready  to  hold  up  both  hands  in  favour  of  deer-forests.     Nay,  we 
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SK  ready  to  do  the  same  if  the  pleasure  yielded  l:^  the  deer-forests 
bears  any  reasonable  proportion  to  the  expense  and  the  agricultnral 
saerifice,  especially  if  the  aportstnan  is  a  worker  recruiting  his  ex- 
hausted brain,  not  a  Sybarite  killing  time. 

From  parka  and  pleasure -grounds  Mr.  Greg  goes  on  tu  horses;  and 
here  it  is  the  same  thing  over  again.  The  apologist  fii'st  sneers  at 
those  who  object  to  the  millionaire's  stud,  then  lets  in  the  interest  of 
tlie  cfMnmnnity  as  a  hmitiDg  principle,  and  ends  by  saying ; — "  We  may 
then  allow  fnuikly  and  without  demur,  that  if  he  (the  millionaire) 
maintains  more  horses  than  he  needs  or  can  use,  his  expenditure 
thereon  is  strictly  pernicious  and  indefensible,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  be  if  he  burnt  so  much  hay  and  threw  so  many 
bushels  of  oats  into  the  fire.  He  is  destroying  human  food."  Non' 
Ht.  Qr^  has  only  to  determine  whether  a  man  who  is  keeping  a 
score  or  more  of  carnage  and  saddle  horses,  is  "using"  them  or  not. 
If  he  is,  "  humanitarians  "  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Finally,  Ux.  Qr^  comes  to  the  case  of  large  establishments  of  ser- 
Tauts.  And  here,  having  set  out  with  intentions  most  adverse  to  my 
theory,  he  "  blesses  it  altogether."  "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  "  of  all  the 
branches  of  a  wealthy  nobleman's  expenditure,  that  which  will  be 
condemned  with  most  luumimity,  and  defended  with  most  di6Bculty, 
ii  the  number  of  ostentatious  and  unnecessary  servants  it  is  custom- 
ttj  to  mwntain.  For  this  practice  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  is 
directly  and  indirectly  bod.  It  is  bad  for  all  parties.  Its  reflex 
actioD  on  the  masters  themselves  is  noxious ;  it  is  mischievous  to  the 
flnnkeys  who  are  maintained  in  idleness,  and  in  enervatiug  and 
demoralizing  luxury ;  it  is  pernicious  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
especially  to  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes,  whose  inevitable 
expenditure  in  procuring  fit  domestic  service — already  burdensomely 
great— is  thereby  oppressively  enhimced,  till  it  has  become  difficult 
not  only  to  find  good  household  servants  at  moderate  wages,  but  to 
find  KTvants  who  will  work  diligently  and  faithfully  for  any  wages  at 
ail' 

How  will  Mr.  Or^  keep  up  the  palaces,  parks,  and  studs,  when  he 
has  taken  away  the  retinues  of  servants  t  If  he  does  not  take  care, 
he  will  find  himself  wielding  the  besom  of  sumptuary  reform  in  the 
iiKist  sweeping  manner  before  he  is  awai'e  of  it.  But  let  me  re< 
^lectfully  ask  him,  who  can  he  suppose  objects  to  any  expenditure, 
fiicept  on  the  ground  that  it  is  directly  and  indirectly  bad ;  bad  for 
>U  parties,  noxious  to  the  voluptuary  himself,  noxious  to  all  about 
tm,  and  noxious  to  the  community  \  So  long  as  a  man  does  no 
''■nn  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else,  I  for  one  see  no  objection  to  bis 
^ing  like  a  Soman  Emperor,  on  pheasants'  tongues,  or  makii^ 
•toUtuds  of  Koh-i-noors. 
VOL  xxir.  K 
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"  It  18  charity,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  hurling  at  tho  system  of  great 
eatshlishments  bis  last  and  bitterest  anathema,  "  it  is  charity,  aad 
(Parity  of  the  baat&rd  sort — charity  disguised  as  ostentation.  It  feeds, 
clothes,  and  houses  a  number  of  people  in  strenuous  and  pretentions 
laziness.  If  almshouses  are  noxious  and  offeuBive  to  the  economic 
mind,  then,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  superflaoos  domestics  are  noxious 
also."  And  so,  it  would  seem,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  or  rather  a 
fortiori,  as  being  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  far  more  expensively,  and 
iu  far  more  strenuous  and  pretentious  laziness,  are  the  superfluous 
masters  of  flunkeys.  The  flunkey  does  some  work,  at  all  events 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  mere  fattened  aoinml.  K 
he  has  to  grease  and  powder  his  head,  he  does  work,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  for  which  he  may  fairly  claim  a  high  remuneration. 

As  I  have  said  already,  let  Mr.  Greg  take  in  the  moral,  political, 
and  80<nal  evils  of  luxury,  as  well  as  the  material  waste,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  there  will  be  no  real  difference  between  his  general  view 
of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  and  mine.  He  seems  to  be  as  cxm- 
vinced  as  I  am  that  there  is  no  happiness  in  living  in  atrenaons 
and  pretentious  laziness  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  even  the  particular  phrase  which  has  been 
deemed  so  fraught  with  treason  to  plutocracy  would,  if  Mr.  Gr^ 
examined  it  closely,  seem  to  him  so  very  objectionable.     His  own 
doctrine,  it  is  true,  sounds  severely  economical.     He  holds  that  "  the 
natural  man  and  the  Christian"  who  should  be  moved  by  his  natnral 
folly  and  Christianity  to  for^o  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  order  to 
relieve  a  neighbour  in  want  of  actual  food,  would  do  a  thing  "  dis< 
tinctly  criminal  and  pemicioua"     Still  I  presume  he  would   allow 
theoretically,  as  I  am  very  sure   he  would   practically,  a  place  to 
natnral  sympathy.     He  would  not  applaud  a  banquet  given  in  the' 
midst  of  a  famine,  although  it  might  be  clearly  proved  that  the  money 
spent  by  the  banqueters  was  their  own,  that  those  who  were  perishing 
of  famine  had  not  been  robbed  of  it,  that  their  bellies  were  none  the 
emptier  because  those  of  the  banqueters  were  fVill,  and  that  the 
cookery  gave  a  stimulus  to  gastronomic  art     He  would   not  even 
think  it  wholly  irrational  that  the  gloom  of  the  workhouse  should 
cast  a  momentary  shadow  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  palace.      I  should 
also  expect  him  to  understand  the  impression  that  a  man  of  "  brain," 
even  one  free  from  any  excessive  tenderness  of  "  heart,"  would  not 
like  to  see  a  vast  apparatus  of  luxury,  and  a  great  train  of  flunkeys 
devoted  to  his  own  material  enjoyment — that  he  would  feel   it  as  a 
slur  on  his  good  sense,  as  an  impeachment  of  his  mental   resources, 
and  of  his  command  of  nobler  elements  of  hapjuness,  and  even  a»  a 
degradation  of  bis  manhood.    There  was  surely  something  respectable 
in  die  sentiment  which  made  Mr.  Brassey  refrise,  however   much   his 
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riches  might  increase,  to  add  to  his  eetablishment.  There  is  Buidy 
something  natiual  in  the  tendency,  which  we  generally  find  coaf»I«d 
with  greatnesa,  to  simplicity  of  life.  A  person  whom  I  knew  had 
dined  with  a  millioDairo  Ute-A-tite,  with  six  flunkeys  staodiog 
round  the  tabla  I  suspect  that  Hr.  Qreg,  in  spite  of  hie  half- 
ascetic  hatred  of  plush,  would  rather  have  been  one  of  the  six  than 
one  of  the  two. 

While,  however,  I  hope  that  my  view  of  these  matters  coineidea 
practict^y  with  that  of  Mr.  Qreg  far  more  than  he  supposes,  I  must 
admit  that  there  may  be  a  certain  difference  of  sentiment  behind. 
Mr.  Greg  describes  the  impressions  to  whkh  I  have  given  cuirency 
aa  a  confused  componnd  of  natural  sympathy,  vague  Christianity,  and . 
dim  economio  science.  Of  the  confiision,  vs^eness,  and  dimness  <rf 
our  views,  of  course  we  cannot  be  expected  to  be  conscious ;  bab  I 
own  that  I  defer,  in  these  matters,  not  only  to  natural  feeling,  bat  to 
the  ethics  of  Christianity.  I  still  adhere  to  the  Christian  code  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  Darwinian  morality  being  avowedly  that  of 
gieganouB  animals,  not  of  men,  and  the  Utilitarian  morality  being, 
so  iar  aa  I  can  see,  no  morality  at  all,  in  tfae  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  making  no  appeal  to  our  moral  nature,  our  oonecienoe,  or  ■whair 
ever  pbiloeophers  choose  to  call  the  deepest  part  of  hamanity.  Of 
coarse,  therefore,  I  accept  as  the  fundamental  princijde  of  human 
relations,  and  of  all  science  concerning  them,  the  great  CSuistion 
doctrine  that  "  we  are  every  one  members  one  of  another."  Aa  a 
consequence  of  this  doctrine  I  hold  that  the  wealth  of  mankind  is 
morally  a  common  store ;  that  we  are  morally  bound  to  increase  it  as 
much,  and  to  waste  it  as  little,  as  we  can ;  that  of  the  two  it  is 
happier  to  be  underpaid  than  to  be  overpaid  ;  and  that  we  shall  all' 
find  it  so  in  the  sum  of  things.  There  is  nothing  in  sach  a  view  in 
the  least  degree  subversive  of  the  legal  rights  of  property,  which  the 
fboiideTS  of  Christianity  distinctly  recognized  in  their  teaching, 
and  strengthened  practically  by  raising  the  standard  of  int^jity ; 
nothing  adverse  to  active  indtutry  or  good  business  habits  ;  nothing 
opposed  to  economic  science,  as  the  study  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth ;  nothing  condemnatory  of 
pleuure,  provided  it  be  pleasure  which  opens  the  heart,  as  I  suppose 
van  the  case  with  lie  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  not  the  pleasure  whidi 
closes  the  heart,  as  I  fear  was  the  case  with  the  "refined  luxury"  of 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne. 

If  this  is  superstition,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  read  Strauss, 
Renan,  Ur.  Greg  on  the  Creeds  of  Christendom,  and  all  the  eminent 
niters  I  could  hear  of  on  that  side,  and  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  bias  to  the  side  of  orthodoxy ;  at  least  I  have  not  given  satis&ws- 
tion  to  the  orthodox  classes. 

E  2 
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Christianity,  of  course,  in  common  with  other  systems,  craves  » 
reasoDable  construcUoD.  Plato  cannot  aSbrd  to  have  his  apolof^es 
treated  as  histories.  In  "  Joshua  Davidsob,"  a  good  man  is  made  to 
turn  away  &om  Christianity  because  he  finds  that  his  faith  will  not 
literally  remove  a  mountain  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  But  he  had 
omitted  an  indispensable  preliminary.  He  ought  first  to  have  exactly 
compared  the  bulk  of  his  faith  with  that  of  a  grfun  of  Palestinian 
mustard  seed.  Mr.  Or^  makes  sport  of  the  text  "  He  that  hath  two 
coats  let  him  impart  to  him  liiat  hath  none,"  which  he  says  he  beard 
in  his  youth,  but  without  ever  considering  its  present  applicability. 
Yet  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one  he  gives  it  a  precise  and  a  very 
important  application  by  pronouncing  that  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
grow  wine  for  himself  on  land  which  other  people  need  for  food.  I 
fiul  to  see  how  the  principle  involved  in  this  passage,  and  others  of  a 
similar  tendency  which  I  have  qnoted  from  Mr.  Greg's  paper,  differ 
from  that  involved  in  Qospel  texts  which,  if  I  were  to  quote  tbun, 
would  grate  strangely  upon  his  ear.  The  texts  comprise  a  moral 
sanction ;  but  Mr.  Greg  must  have  some  moral  sanction  when  he 
forbids  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  permitted  to  do  by  law. . 
Christianity,  whatever  its  source  and  authority,  was  addressed  at  first 
to  childlike  minds,  and  what  its  antagonists  have  to  prove  is  not  that 
its  forms  of  expression  or  even  of  thought  are  adapted  to  such  minds, 
but  that  its  principles,  when  rationally  applied  to  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  are  unsound.  Rightly  understood  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  enjoin  anything  eccentric  or  spasmodic,  to  bid  you  enact 
primitive  Orientalisms  in  the  streets  of  London,  thrust  fraternity 
■up<m  writers  in  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette,  or  behave  generally  as  if  the 
'"  Kingdom  of  Qod  "  were  already  come.  It  is  enough  if  you  help  its 
coming  according  to  the  circumstances  of  your  place  in  society  and 
the  age  in  which  you  live. 

Of  course,  in  subscribing  to  the  Christian  code  of  ethics,  one  lays 
oneself  open  to  "  retorts  courteous  "  without  limit.  Sut  so  one  does 
in  subscribing  to  any  code,  or  accepting  any  standard,  whether  moral 
or  of  any  other  kind. 

I  do  not  see  on  what  principle  Mr.  Gr^  would  justify,  if  be  does 
Justify,  charitable  benefactions  of  any  kind.  Did  not  Mr.  Peabody 
give  his  glass  of  champagne  to  a  man  in  need  ?  He  might  have  spent 
all  bis  money  on  himself  if  he  had  been  driven  to  building  Chats- 
worths  and  hanging  their  walls  with  BafEaelles.  How  will  be  escape 
the  reproach  of  having  done  what  was  criminal  and  pernicious  ?  And 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  conduct  of  London  plutocrats  who  abetted 
his  |nt>oeedings  by  their  applause  though  they  abstained  from  follow- 
ing his  example  ?  Is  there  any  apology  for  them  at  all  but  one 
essentially  Christian  ?     Not  that  Christianity  makes  any  great  fuss 
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over  munificeDce,  or  gives  political  economy  reasooable  ground  for 
ftpprehension  on  that  score.  Plutocracy  dei6es  Mr.  Peabody ;  Christi- 
anity measures  him  and  proDOiioces  his  millions  worth  less  than  the 
widow's  mite. 

In  my  article  I  have  applied  my  principles,  or  tried  to  apply  them, 
&irly  to  the  mechanic  as  well  as  to  the  millionaire.  I  have  depre- 
cated, as  immoral,  a  resort  to  strikes  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
strikers,  without  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  industry  and  of 
the  community  at  large.  What  has  Mr.  Qreg  to  say,  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  to  the  gas  stokers  who  leave  London  in  the  dark,  or 
the  ooUiers  who,  in  sti'uggling  to  raise  their  own  wages,  condemn  the 
ironworkers  to  "  clamm  "  for  want  of  coal  ? 

I  would  venture  to  su^^est  that  Mr.  Greg  somewhat  overrates  in 
bis  paper  the  beneficence  of  luxury  as  an  agent  in  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  "Artificial  wants,"  be  says,  "what  may  be  termed 
extravagant  wants,  the  wish  to  possess  something  beyond  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence ;  the  taste  for  superfluities  and  luxuries  firat, 
the  desire  for  refinements  and  embellishments  next ;  the  craving  for 
the  higher  enjoyments  of  intellect  and  art  as  the  final  stage — these 
are  the  sources  and  stimulants  of  advancing  civilization.  It  is  these 
desires,  these  needs,  which  raise  mankind  above  mere  animal  exis- 
tence, which  in  time,  and  gradually,  transform  the  savage  into  the 
cultured  citizen  of  intelligence  and  leisure.  Ample  food  once 
obtained,  he  begins  to  long  for  better,  more  varied,  more  succulent 
food  ;  the  richer  nutriment  leads  on  to  the  well-stored  larder  and  the 
well-filled  cellar,  and  culminates  in  the  French  cook."  The  love  of 
truth,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  effort  to  realize  a  high  type  of  indivi- 
dual character,  and  a  high  social  ideal,  surely  these  are  elements  of 
]ROgress  distinct  from  gastronomy,  and  from  that  special  chttin  of 
gradual  improvement  which  culminates  in  the  French  cook,  I  doubt 
whether  French  cookery  does  always  denote  the  acme  of  civilization. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  the  typical  London  Alderman,  it 
denotes  something  like  the  acme  of  barbarism  \  for  the  barbarism  of 
the  elaborate  and  expensive  glutton  surely  exceeds  that  of  the  child 
of  nature  who  gorges  himself  on  the  flesh  which  be  has  taken  in 
hunting :  not  to  mention  that  the  child  of  nature  costs  humanity 
nathi  ng,  whereas  the  gourmand  devours  the  labour  of  the  French  cook 
and  probably  that  of  a  good  many  assistants  and  purveyors. 

The  greatest  service  is  obviously  rendered  by  any  one  who  can 
improve  human  food.  "The  man  is  what  be  eats,"  is  a  truth  only 
somewhat  too  broadly  stated.  But  then  the  improvement  must  be 
one  ultimately  if  not  immediately  accessible  to  mankind  in  general. 
That  which  requires  a  French  cook  is  accessible  only  to  a  few. 

Again,  in  setting  forth  the  civilizing  effects  of  expenditure,  Mr. 
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Qi^,  I  ihink,  rather  leaves  out  of  sight  those  of  frugality.  The 
FlorentiDes,  oertalol;  the  leaders  of  civilization  in  their  day,  were 
frugal  in  their  personal  habits,  and  by  thaA  frugality  aocomulated  the 
public  vealthvfaich  produced  Florentine  art,  and  sustained  a  national 
policy  eminently  generous  and  beneficent  for  its  time. 

Again,  in  estimating  the  general  influence  of  great  fortunes,  Mr. 
Oreg  Beems  to  take  a  rather  Bauguine  view  of  the  probable  character 
and  conduct  of  their  possessors.  He  admits  that  a  broad-acred  peer 
w  opolent  commoner  "  may  spend  his  £30,000  a-year  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  curse,  a  reproach,  and  an  object  of  contempt  to 
the  community,  demoralizing  and  disgusting  all  around  him  ;  doing 
no  good  to  others,  and  bringii^  no  real  enjoyment  to  himself"  But 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  normal  case,  and  the  one  which  should 
govern  our  general  views  and  policy  upon  the  subject,  is  that  of  a 
man  "  of  refined  taste  and  intellsct  expanded  to  the  requirements  of 
his  position,  managing  his  property  with  care  and  judgment,  bo  as  to 
set  a  feasible  example  to  less  wealthy  neighbours ;  prompt  to  discern 
and  to  aid  useful  undertakings,  to  auocour  striving  merit,  unearned 
suffering,  and  overmatched  energy,"  "  Such  a  man,"  he  says,  in  a 
ooncluding  burst  of  eloquence,  "  if  his  establishment  ia  horses  and 
servants  is  not  immoderate,  although  he  surrounds  himself  with  all 
that  art  can  offer  to  render  life  beautiful  and  elegant  \  though  he 
gathers  round  him  the  best  productions  of  the  intellect  of  all  ooun- 
triee  and  ages ;  though  his  giuxlens  and  his  park  are  models  of  curiositf 
and  beauty  \  though  he  lets  his  Micestral  trees  rat  in  their  picturesque 
inutility  instead  of  converting  thepi  into  profitable  timber,  and  dis- 
regards the  fact  that  his  park  would  be  more  productive  if  cut  up 
into  potato  plots ;  though,  in  fine,  he  lives  in  the  very  height  of 
elegant,  refined,  and  tasteful  luxury — I  should  beetitate  to  denounce 
as  couBuming  on  himself  the  incomes  of  countless  labouring  families ; 
and  I  should  imagine  that  be  might  lead  bis  life  of  temperate  and 
thoughtful  joy,  quietly  conscious  that  his  liberal  expenditure  enabled 
sccves  of  these  families,  as  well  as  artists  and  others,  to  exist  in  com- 
fort, and  without  either  brain  or  heart  giving  way  under  the  burden- 
some reflection." 

It  must  be  by  a  slip  of  tite  pen,  such  as  naturally  occurs  amidst 
the  glow  of  an  enthusiastic  description,  that  Air.  Gr^  speaks  of 
people  as  enabling  others  to  subsist  by  their  expenditure.  It  is  clear 
that  people  can  furnish  subsistence  to  themselves  or  otivers  only  by 
production.  A  rich  idler  may  appear  to  give  bread  to  an  artist  or 
an  opera  girl,  but  the  bread  i«ally  comes  not  from  the  idler,  but  from 
the  workers  who  pay  bis  rents :  the  idler  is  at  most  the  channel  of 
distribution.  The  munificence  of  monarohB,  who  generously  lavish 
the  money  of  the  tax-payer,  is  a  familiar  case  of  the  same  fallacy. 
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This  is  the  illusion  of  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  respect  for  the  spend- 
thrift "  gentleman  "  and  contempt  for  the  frugal  "  sneak  "  Mr.  Gr^ 
honours  with  a  place  among  the  serious  elements  of  an  economical 
and  social  problem. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  what  is  so  obvious,  how  many,  let  me  ask,  of 
the  poBsesaon  of  inherited  wealth  in  England,  or  in  any  other 
country,  fulfil  or  appioaoh  Mr.  Greg's  ideal  \  I  confess  that,  as 
T^ards  the  mass  of  the  Eugliab  squires,  the  pasae^e  seems  to  me 
almost  satire.  Refined  taste  and  expanded  intellect,  promptness  to 
discern  and  aid  striving  merit  and  unearned  suffering,  life  surrounded 
with  all  that  art  can  do  to  render  it  beautiful  and  el^ant,  the  best 
productions  of  intellect  gathered  from  all  intellects  and  ages — I  do 
not  deny  that  Mr.  Greg,  has  seen  all  this,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  he  has  seen  it  often,  and  I  suspect  that  there  are  probably 
people,  not  unfamiliar  with  the  abodes  of  great  landowners,  who 
have  nerer  seen  it  at  all.  Not  to  speak  of  artists  and  art,  what  does 
landed  wealth  do  for  popular  education  1  It  appears  from  the  Popu- 
lar Education  Report  of  1861  (p.  77)  that  in  a  district  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen,  the  sum  of  £4518,  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription 
towards  the  support  of  168  schools,  was  derived  from  the  following 


169  dorgymon  contributed  £1,782  or  XIO  10«.  OA  each. 
399  landowners        „  2,127  ,,560 

217  ocoupiera  „  200  „      0  16     6        „ 

103  houBeholdera     „  181  „        1   15     6         „ 

141  other  persons    „  ^23  „       1   12     4         „ 

The  rental  of  the  399  landowners  was  estimated  at  £650,000  a 
year.  Judging  from  the  result  of  my  own  obsuvatious,  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  a  further  analysis  of  the  return 
had  shown  that  not  only  the  contributions  of  the  clergy,  but  those 
of  retired  profeaional  men  and  others  with  limited  incomes,  were, 
in  proportion,  &r  greater  than  those  of  the  leviathans  of  wealth. 

To  play  the  part  of  Mr.  Greg's  ideal  millionaire,  a  man  must  bare 
not  only  a  large  heart  but  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  how  often  are 
educators  successful  in  getting  work  out  of  boys  or  youths  who  know 
that  they  have  not  to  make  thefr  own  bread  \ 

In  my  article  I  have  drawn  a  strong  distinction,  though  Mr.  Greg 
has  not  observed  it,  between  hereditary  wealth  and  that  which,  how- 
ever great,  and  even,  compared  with  the  wages  of  subordinate  pro- 
dncers,  excessive,  is  eai-ned  by  industry.  Wealth  earned  by  industry 
IB,  for  obvious  reasons,  generally  much  more  wisely  and  beneficially 
spent  than  hereditary  wealth.  The  self-made  millionaire  must,  at  all 
events,  have  an  active  mind.  The  late  Mr.  Brassey  was  probably 
4»e  man  in  a  hundred  even  among  self-made  millionaires ;  araoog 
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hereditary  millioDaires  he  would  have  been  one  in  a  thousand. 
Surely  we  always  bestow  especial  praise  on  one  who  resists  the  evil 
influences  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  surely  our  praise  is  deserved. 

The  good  which  private  wealth  has  done  in  the  way  of  patronizing 
literature  and  art  is,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  overrated.  The  benefi- 
cent patronage  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  is,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  a 
chronological  and  moral  fallacy.  What  Lorenzo  did  was,  in  effect,  to 
make  literature  and  art  servile,  and  in  some  cases  to  taint  them  with 
the  propeitsities  of  a  magnificent  debauchee^  It  was  not  Lorenzo, 
nor  any  number  of  Lorenzos,  that  made  Florence,  with  her  intellect 
and  beauty,  but  the  public  spirit,  the  love  of  the  community,  the 
intensity  of  civic  life,  in  which  the  interest  of  Florentine  history  liesL 
The  decree  of  the  Commune  for  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  directs 
the  architect  to  make  a  design  "  of  such  noble  and  extreme  magni- 
ficence that  the  industry  and  skill  of  men  shall  be  able  to  invent 
nothing  grander  or  more  beautiful,"  since  it  had  been  decided  in 
Council  that  no  plan  should  be  accepted  "  unless  the  conception  was 
such  as  to  render  the  work  worthy  of  an  ambition  which  bad  become 
very  great,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  the  continued  desires  of  a 
great  number  of  citizens  united  in  one  sole  wiU." 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  munificence  of  a  community  is  generally 
wiser  and  better  directed  than  that  of  private  benefactors.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  munificence  of  rich  men  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  drawback  in  the  way  of  personal  fancies  and 
crotchets  is  so  great  that  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  future  genera- 
tJouB  will  have  reason  to  thank  the  present,  especially  as  the  reverence 
of  the  Americans  for  property  is  so  intense  that  they  would  let  a 
dead  founder  breed  any  pestilence  rather  than  touch  the  letter  of 
his  will. 

Politically,  no  one  can  have  lived  in  the  New  World  without  know- 
ing that  a  society  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  rests  on  an  incom- 
parably safer  foundation  than  one  in  which  it  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  British  plutocracy  has  its  cannoneer ;  but  if  the 
cannoneer  happens  to  take  fancies  into  his  head  the  "whiff  of 
grapeshot "  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Socially,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Greg  has  been  led  to  consider 
the  extent  to  which  artificial  desires,  expensive  fashions,  and  convcn- 
tional  necessities  created  by  wealth,  inteifere  with  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  general  happiness.     The  Satwrday  Review  saya : — 

"  All  clflBscs  of  Her  Mi^esty's  reepeotable  subjecta  are  always  doing  their 
beet  to  keep  up  appeamnces,  and  a  vety  hard  struggle  many  of  us  make  of 
it.  Thus  a  mansion  in  Belgrave  Square  ought  to  mean  a  corpulent  hall- 
porter,  a  couple  of  gigantic  footmen,  a  butler  and  an  under-butler  at  the 
very  least,  if  ttie,  owner  professes  to  live  up  to  tus  social  dignities.    If  onr 
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oosa  IB  in  Baker  or  Wimpole  Street,  wa  must  oertainly  have  a  man  Berrant 
in  Bombie  iwment  to  open  our  door,  with  a  hobbledebo;  or  a  buttons  to 
nm  his  superior'B  mesBitgeB.  In  tbe  amart,  altbough  somewhat  dismal, 
Bmall  squares  in  South  Kensington  and  the  Western  suburbs,  the  parlour- 
maid must  wear  the  freshest  of  ribbons  and  trimmest  of  bows,  aud  be 
raeplendent  in  starch  and  clean  coloured  muslins.  So  it  goes  on,  as  we  run 
down  the  gamut  of  the  social  scale  ;  our  ostentatious  expenditure  must  be 
in  harmony  throughout  with  the  stuccoed  facade  behind  which  we  live,  or 
the  staff  of  domestics  we  parade.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  as  our  incomes 
for  the  moat  part  are  limited,  and  as  we  are  all  of  us  upon  our  mettle  in 
the  battle  of  life,  that  we  must  pinch  somewhere  if  appearances  are  to  be 
kept  up.  We  do  what  we  can  in  secret  towards  balancing  the  budget.  We 
reben^  on  our  charities,  save  on  our  ooals,  screw  on  onr  cabs,  &nk  the 
BOUt«at  of  Bordeaux  instead  of  more  generous  vintages,  dispense  with  the 
cream  which  makes  tea  palatable,  and  systematically  socriGoe  substantial 
comforts  that  we  may  swagger  successfully  in  the  face  of  a  critical  and 
carping  society.  But  with  the  most  of  us,  if  our  position  is  an  anxious 
<«e,  it  is  of  our  own  making,  and,  if  we  dared  to  be  eccentrically  rational, 
it  might  be  reiy  tolerable." 

Kor  is  this  the  worst.  The  worst  is  the  exclusion  from  society 
of  the  people  who  do  not  choose  to  torture  and  degrade  themselves 
in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  who  are  probably  the  best 
people  of  aU.  The  int^erence  of  wealth  and  its  exigencies  with 
Bocial  enjoyment  is,  I  suspect,  a  heavy  set-off  against  squirearchical 
patronage  of  intellect  aud  art. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  more  favour- 
able to  happiness  and  more  civilizing  than  its  concentration,  will  of 
coQise  vote  against  laws  which  tend  to  artificia]  concentration  of 
wealth,  such  as  those  of  primogeniture  and  entail  This  they  may 
do  without  advocating  public  plunder,  though  it  suits  plutocratic 
writers  to  confound  the  twa  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  pay  to  British  plutocracy  a  respect  which  British  pluto- 
cracy does  not  pay  to  humanity.  Some  of  its  organs  ore  beginning 
tc  preach  doctrines  revolting  to  a  Christian,  and  to  any  man  who 
has  not  banished  from  his  heart  the  love  of  his  kind  ;  aud  we  have 
Been  it,  when  its  class  passions  were  excited,,  show  a  temper  as  cruel 
u  that  of  any  Haratist  or  Fetroleuse.  But  so  far  from  attacking 
the  institution  of  property,*  I  have  as  great  a  respect  for  it  as  any 
millionajre  can  have,  and  as  sincerely  accept  and  uphold  it  as  the 
condition  of  our  civilization.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
this  in  the  belief  that,  among  the  better  part  of  the  race,  property 
u  bong  gradually  modified  by  duty,  or  in  tfae  surmise  that  before 
bnmaDity  reaches  its  distant  goal,  property  and  duty  will  alike  be 
meiged  in  affection. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 

*  Tha  Saturday  Banea  loniG  time  ago  char^  me  with  propoaiiig  to  oonflBCate  the 
''lonn  in  Ui«  Tsliie  at  land-  I  never  said  aajHaog  at  Uie  kind,  nor  utTthiug-,  I 
'>^*B,  Uiu  oonld  eaailj  be  "ii't-^bi-"  for  it. 
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Zo  TnUt  OrimlaU,  fr  BriBna  Fn 
IttpBTU  iif  llu  Anti-Sattrt  &cM|i  Jtr  IS 


IT  IB  DOW  some  years  since  Iiivingstone,  alone  in  the  vast  central 
regions  of  Africa,  raised  bis  voice,  literally  the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  to  denouuce  the  iniquitous  traffic  which  he 
found  existing  there  in  full  activity.  When  I  say  that  he  raised  his 
voice,  I  scarcely  imply  that  he  made  it  heard,  though  many  among 
us  must  surely  remember  the  remarkable  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  papers  of  (I  think)  1866,  in  which  he  describes  the  sight  his  own 
eyes  witnessed,  the  track  of  the  slave-dealer  with  hia  hard-driven 
gang  "fast  boundin  misery  and  iron."  The  public,  however,  takes 
a  great  deal  of  arousing.  All  people  are  not  mentally  constituted  to 
take  a  sustained  interest  in  remote  suffering,  or  to  feel  called  upon  to 
redress  a  wrong  and  grievance,  however  crying,  that  lies  geographi- 
cally at  a  very  great  distance.  Others,  possibly,  are  honestly  per- 
suaded that  as  order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  there  is  a  place  for 
everything  under  the  sun,  the  place  of  the  African  is  exactly  under  the 
"  beneficent  Wbip,"  and  that  there  it  is  best  to  leave  hjm.  Domesti- 
city, too,  we  all  know,  is  a  national  aa  well  as  a  natural  virtue.  If  every- 
body took  care  of  one,  the  whole  world  would  certainly  be  well  attended 
to,  and  with  so  many  closely-pressing  interests  claiming  immediate 
attention,  with  our  money  to  invest,  and  our  families  to  provide  for. 
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with  croqnet-plajiDg  and  crioketing  for  serious  pursuits,  and  manv 
iBsthetic  objects  to  fill  up  our  lighter  momeDts,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  we  should  much  consider  the  afflictlou  of  Joseph  our 
lirother,  the  agricultural  labourer  at  home,  nor  be  greatly  moved  for  ■ 
"die  teats  of  Cushau  in  a£EUction."  Still,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
pablic  ear  is  &om  time  to  time,  and  often  for  a  long  time  together, 
besieged  and  belei^ured  by  well-meaning  people  upon, points  that  to 
other  people  equally  well-meaning  appear  of  comparatively  minor 
importance — when  we  remember  that  the  press  has  been  flooded  and 
the  Poet-office  choked  with  tract*  and  pamphlets  through  whioh  it 
night  appear  that  the  Future  of  the  World  hinged  upon  questiooB 
such  as  Female  Sufirage,  or  that  the  whole  existing  iabric  of  our  social 
moiaUty  was  delicately  poised  upon  the  ])our  et  amtre  of  marriage 
inth  a  deceased  wife's  sister — while  many  subjects  regarding  which 
one  may  surely  be  foi:^Ten  for  saying  with  Hotspur, 

"  It  U  too  Imu  k  qiMrrel  foe  my  awoid, 
I  camwt  fight  npcm  cncli  ■tgunwnt " — 

have  found  both  favour  and  a  fair  field,  it  does  seem  strange  to  look 
upon  a  paper  which  is  now  lying  outspread  before  me,  and  to  know 
that  it  excited  so  little  interest  that  the  meeting  it  proposes  to  con- 
vene was  never  held.  The  facts  it  states  are  such  as  require  no  com- 
ment ;  its  figures,  when  we  consider  that  each  several  unit  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  sum  of  a  human  existence,  need  no  rhetoric 
to  urge  home  their  appalling  eloquence  ;  the  cause  it  pleads  would 
seem  to  lie  more  central  to  the  general  human  heart  than  many 
which  have  meanwhile  found  ardent  advocates.  It  was  sent  out  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  apparently  in  1870,  but  it  is  undated. 
It  is  headed  "  East  Alrican  Slave-Trade,"  and  marked  on  one  side 
with  two  broad  red  stripes  running  down  the  page,  which  contuns 
the  simple  announcement  of  a  proposed  public  meeting  at  the  end  of 
May  to  obtain  signatures  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  with  the  offer  on  the  Society's  part  of  fuller 
information  to  be  had  from  its  secretary  in  Salisbuiy  Square  by  all 
who  chose  to  apply  for  it.     The  other  side  of  the  page  I  give  vn 


THE  VOICE  OF  THY  BEOTHKE'S  BLOOD. 

In  1769  Qruiville  Sharp  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  Slave 
Trade. 

In  1B69  the  JPall  Mall  Qasette  announced  the  extinction  of  the 
Slave  Trade  between  Africa  and  America. 

It  took  England  100  years,  and  more  than  £^2,000,000,  to  eSect 
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But  for  50  years  Engknd  has  l^alized  the  Slave  Trade  on  the 
other  side  of  Africa. 

At  this  time  20,000  slaves,  adults  and  children,  are  annually 
shipped,  under  treaty  with  England,  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
for  Zanzibar,  thence  they  are  shipped  for  Arabia  and  Peisia.  These 
unhappy  creatures  are  torn  from  their  homes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  Slave  hunters  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life.  They  cost  in  Africa  a 
few  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  fetch  in  Arabia  and  Persia  from  70  to 
80  dollars. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Mauritius  and  Qeneral  Bigby,  the  late  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  say  that  the  old  slaves  they  have  met  came  from  the 
sea^coast.  Now  the  Slave-hunter  has  to  go  400  miles  into  the  interior 
through  a  country  depopulated  by  the  Slave  Trade,  before  he  can 
reach  his  prey. 

Waste  of  Human  Life. — ^Dr.  Livingstone  estimates  that  in  some 
parts,  nine  lives  are  sacrificed  for  every  slave  that  reaches  the  coast. 
An  Indian  Sepoy,  who  accompanied  a  slave  gang  of  300  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  saw  no  less  than  100  of  the  gang  murdered  fHi 
their  march  down.    He  says  ; — 

"  We  witnessed  many  murders,  many  deaths ;  and  the  path  was 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  killed. 

"  When  we  passed  up  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  road  stunk  with 
the  wayside  corpses  ;  it  was  so  again  when  we  passed  down. 

"  £very  day  we  came  upon  the  dead,  and  certainly  we  witnessed 
not  less  than  a  hundred  deaths. 

"  I  with  my  own  eyes  saw  six  men  (at  different  times)  choked  to 
death  ;  the  victims  were  forced  to  sit  leaning  agunst  a  tree  ;  a  staip 
of  bark  or  a  thong  was  looped  around  the  stem  of  a  tree,  pulled  taut 
from  behind,  and  the  slave  strangled. 

"  I  saw  not  less  than  fifteen  slaves  clubbed  to  death  by  heavy  blows 
between  the  eyes  (which  bespattered  their  faces  with  blood)  or  upon 
the  head. 

"  Children  were  felled  in  this  way  and  put  out  of  life  by  repeated 
blows  on  the  head." — BVm  Book  on  Slave  Trade,  IS70. 

In  five  years  there  hod  been  exported  from  Quilon  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  Zanzibar,  97,253  slaves ;  from  other  parts  about  25,000 
more. 

At  Zanzibar  the  slaves  are  sold  in  open  market :  "  This,"  says  Dr. 
Living&tone  (11th  June,  1866),  "  is  now  almost  the  only  spot  in  the 
world  where  100  to  300  slaves  are  daily  exposed  for  sale  in  open 
market  This  disgraceful  scene  I  several  times  personally  witnessed, 
and  the  purchasers  were  Arabs  or  Persians,  whose  dhowe  lay  anchored 
in  the  harbour,  and  these  men  were  daily  at  their  occupation,  exa- 
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nuning  tbe  teeth,  gait,  and  limbs  of  the  sUtves,  as  openly  as  horse 
dealers  engage  in  their  business  in  England." 

They  are  then  shipped  for  Arabia,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
jouiney  are  protected  from  capture  by  Treaty  with  England,  which 
permits  the  Slave  Trade  to  be  carried  on  vithio  certain  limits. 

Out  of  these  limits  our  cmisers  may  capture  them,  but  hitherto 
ihe  numbers  captured  are  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  number 
shipped. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  receives  two  dollars  for  every  slave  sent 
to  Zanzibar.    He  is  dependant  on  England  for  protection. 

We  have  the  power  to  insist  upon  this  horrible  ttafEc  being 
stoifted. 

Xet  4he  voice  of  Christiam.  Engla/nd  he  heard  dffmandmg  the 
ingtant  abolition  of  this  slave  trade." 

England,  however,  continued  to  be  apathetic,  and  that  it  should 
have  done  so  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  so  much  evil  that  has 
gone  on  unchecked  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  directly  trace- 
able to  what  may  be  called  our  national  condonement  of  slavety 
through  our  treaty  formed  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  slave 
tnde  in  that  particular  region  may  be  said,  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
emphatic  language,  to  be  protected  by  the  indifference  of  the  English 
nation ;  and  not  England  only,  but  Europe  itself  was  silent  while  Asw^ 
like  one  of  its  own  leopards,  preyed  at  will  upon  poor  helpless  Africa, 
when  Livingstone's  voice,  like  that  of  Athanasius,  "  alone  agtunst 
the  world,"  was  a  second  time  uplifted,  and  this  time  not  in  vain. 
.Ul  at  once  other  voices*  have  arisen  from  France,  Qermany,  Spain, 
Holland  ;  in  fact  from  all  the  great  European  and  Christian  powerp, 
in  denunciation  of  oppression  and  wrong.  Spain  has  declared  in 
favour  of  emancipation  ;  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  has  made  what 
ve  may  at  least  call  a  strong  move  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  and 
even  the  leading  Mahommedan  rulers  have  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
lai^nage  their  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  man  trafficking  for  man.     In 

*  Tothoae  who  beliSTe  that  the  Kingdom  of  Light  iaonegteat  related  empire,  and 
^u  hmxe  IsMut  to  look  in  the  dark  places  of  Una  world  for  the  «h<»Bn  habitationa  of 
<nie%,  it  is  »lwa7a  intereating-  to  Bee  how  freedom  and  intelleotual  development  go 
&and  in  hand.  It  kai  been  m  io  an  especial  manner  in  Cnbo.  The  dawn  of 
Gtentare  there  is  much  oonneoted  with  generooB  antagoniam  to  elAveiy.  Jott  Maria 
Bendia,  whoee  beet  known  poems  ue  the  Exile's  Hjnm  and  Niagara,  translated  bj 
BiTant,  a  man  of  good  birth,  whose  father  had  been  exiled  for  his  patriotimn,  spent 
nuM  of  his  Ufe  in  banishment  for  the  same  oaose.  Mtlana,  born  in  a  hnmbler 
statical,  wm  no  lese  ardent  and  linoere  a  patriot ;  his  poems  are  fall  of  tenderness  and 
sulaocholf.  and  from  their  purity  and  elevation,  have  done  much  good  in  the 
GDonbj  he  loTcd  so  well.  His  mind  gave  wa;  under  priTate  trouble  and  the  sense  of 
t"ibtic  wrong.  Uoat  interesting  of  all  is  Gabriel  Valdes,  (known  ss  Flacido)  a  mulatto 
canbrnaker,  who  with  an  education  of  the  rudest  kind,  made  for  himself  a  great 
poetioal  reputation,  and  aealed  it  bjr  a  dignified  and  heroic  death.  He  was  implicaledl, 
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1854*  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  a  finnan  bearing  on  the  Circassian 
slave  trade,  used  these  remarkable  words  : — "  Man  is  the  most  noble 
of  1^  the  creaturee  God  has  fonned  in  making  him  free ;  aelluig 
people  as  animals  or  articles  of  furniture  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  Creator." 

In  an  interview  held  in  1867  with  a  deputation  from  the  Paris 
Conference,  the  Pacha  of  I^ypt  reminded  the  delegates  that  A&ica 
had  been  desolated  by  Christian  nations  for  ages,  though  slavery  was 
condemned  by  the  Christian  religion.  He  spoke  of  it  as  beii^, 
although  not  forbidden  by  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  "  a  horrible  insti- 
tution inconsistent  with  civilization  and  humanity,"  and  said  further 
that  the  progress  of  Egypt  depended  upon  its  abolition,  and  that 
irere  the  slave-trade  stopped,  slavery  would  disappear  there  in  fifteen 
years,  because  it  would  not  be  recruited  from  without"  In  a  corre- 
spondence which,  in  1846,  took  place  between  the  British  Govern- 
,  ment  and  Persia  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  six  priests  of  reputation 
in  Teheran  gave  their  opinion  substantially  to  the  same  effect.  They  - 
decreed  that  selling  male  and  female  slaves  is  an  abomination  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  finith.  Mahommed  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have 
said,  "  Uie  worst  of  men  is  the  seller  of  men." 

Tliis  general  awakening  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  prin- 
dples  of  natural  justice  in  so  far  as  the  Eastern  rulers  are  concerned, 
may  stop  short  of  any  direct  practical  bearing  upon  life  and  con- 
duct From  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  late  letters  it  appears  that  neither  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  nor  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  show  any  disposition 
to  relinquish  the  present  profit  the  traffic  in  slaves  brings.  Still  it 
is  something  that  the  principles  of  everlasting  righteousness  should 
be  recognized  even  when  they  are  yet  not  strong  enough  to  make 
tiiemselves  obeyed. 

"  He  that  wdl  thmketli,  well  m^  do, 
And  God  will  help  him  thereunto, 
Ar  fiMrr  yit  fnu  food  narll  wTmyU, 
Wiihent  hginoiMg  qf  gtod  tJuMskt." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  Slave  Trade,  in  so  far  as  this  Eastern 
mde  of  Africa  is  concerned,  has  existed  in  one  form  or  another  un- 
checked since  the  days  of  Solomon,  there  seems  something  sudden  in 

whethei  with  or  witfacmt  jnstiae  it  is  difllimlt  to  disooTW,  in  an  uutnrrectton  unonr 
tbe  oolouied  population,  in  1B44,  which  waa  pnt  down  bj  the  Cohan  goremnient  wiUi 
atrocione  aeventj,  like  that  of  Jeffreys'  oampaign.  Curing  his  preparation  for 
ezecntion  he  oompoeed  man;  of  his  finest  poems,  among-  theia  his  "  Fia;er  to  Qod," 
which  he  sang  like  an  Indian  chief  m  he  passed  to  the  square  where  he  soflerad  with 
nineteen  oUiers.  His  last  words  were,  "  Farewell,  world,  ever  pitaless  to  me."  The 
merits  of  his  poetry  in  point  of  tendemeso,  facility,  and  depth,  are  described  •>  boing 
truly  astonishing. 
*  Bee  Joseph  Cooper's  "  Slave  Trade  lu  Africa,"  prefaoe,  p.  7. 
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die  tide  of  coDDter-feeling  which  is  now  setting  in  so  strongly.  The 
Riddennees,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  the  great  scientific 
doctrine  of  "  seeds  everywhere  "  having  its  never-failing  correlative 
in  the  moral  woHd,  in  which  tmths  and  enei^es  are  apt  to  lie  long 
dofmant,  possihly  unsuspected,  and  then  start  in  tnanj  widely  sepa- 
rated r^ons  into  a  simultaneous  life,  for  which  they  have  been 
Done  the  lees  slowly,  gradually,  and  painfully  prepariug.  Living- 
stone's second  letter,  and  his  message  sent  through  Mr.  Stanley,  has 
anoBed  England,  and  the  shock  of  his  urgent  appeal  has  no  doubt 
been  intensified  to  our  national  sensibilities  by  the  revelation  of  the  all 
but  inca^dible  atrocatiee  of  the  so-called  Polynesian  "  labour-market," 
brought  to  light  almost  at  the  same  moment  through  the  confession 
of  the  owner  of  the  miscreant  ship  Karl,  self-denounced  and  self-con- 
demned. The  result  is  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  missioa  Yet  England,  . 
like  one  aroused  out  of  long  and  heavy  slumber,  seems  scarcely  as 
^  ahve  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  great 
workl-caase — ^world-question  we  can  scarcely  call  it— as  although  the 
nuige  of  subjects  is  confessedly  wide,  which  leave  ample  verge  and 
q)ace  for  various  opinions,  the  enslaving  of  man  by  man  seems  one  of 
Uie  few  apon  which  there  in  not  "  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  both 
tides."  All  that  is  rational  and  feeling  in  our  nature  condemns  it, 
and  in  Idncoln*s  never-to-be-forgotten  words,  "  if  anything  ia  wicked 
skveiy  is."  It  is  detestable  in  its  essence,  and  in  this,  not  so  much 
u  in  its  accidents  (although  the  Slave  Trade,  looking  at  it  apart 
from  slavey  as  an  institution,  has  its  own  peculiar  horrors),  it  behoves 
US  to  consider  it.  We  all  know  something  of  what  English  school- 
bojrs  call  a  paper  chase.  It  does  not  require  a  very  lively  imagination 
to  ti^ow  up  the  track  of  the  man-hunter  ou  shore  marked  out  with 
Inunan  skeletons ;  to  trace  the  furrow  left  upon  the  sea  by  the  diurk 
tUver,  freighted  with  unspeakable  anguish ;  to  stand  in  the  slave- 
market  fud  hear  Qod's  best  gifts  to  his  immortal  creature  put  up  to 
Miction  "prized  at  a  goodly  price."  Most  peo{de  now  read  the  daily 
Pliers,  and  those  who  do  bo  can  no  longer,  after  the  fearful  dis- 
(loMies  of  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  New,  be  ignorant  of  the  present 
utoal  misery  and  crime  this  inhuman  tra£Gc  causes.  Of  those  who  can 
IniBof  it  unmoved,  we  can  only  say  that  their  apathy  is  indeed  hope* 
less.  These  things  are  in  their  very  nature  self-evident,  yet  certain 
points  remain  which  I  would  say  yet  need  bringing  into  clearer 
lif^t.  It  seems  posmble  that  we  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  interests  involved  in  the  suppression,  or  rather  let  me  at  once 
Bay,  the  extvnction  of  slavery,  and  that  we  do  not  fully  perceive  its 
vast  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  is  identical  with  the  extension 
<tf  all  true  civilization  imd  prc^^ress,  by  which  words  I  would  be 
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understood  to  mean,  not  the  mere  advance  in  such  arts  and  appli- 
ances as  conduce  to  the  increased  physical  comfort  of  a  few  persons 
in  givii^  them  added  power  to  get  and  to  spend  wealth,  and  thus  to 
enhance  the  sum  total  of  a  certain  material  Bief\,  itre,  "  the  God  of 
this  present  world."  I  do  not  mean  progress  of  the  kind  that  while 
it  continually  extends  its  empire  over  the  forces  of  the  natural  world, 
leaves  man's  moral  nature  uncultured,  and  thus  multiplies  the 
material  resources  of  a  nation  without  increasing  its  joy,  I  mean  such 
true  development  of  man's  nature  as  makes  him,  hy  setting  his  hest 
powers  free,  a  happier,  nohler,  really  richer  being,  a  development 
which  slaveiy  wherever  it  exists  checks  and  hinders — nay;  even 
renders  impossible  by  the  two-fold  degeneracy  it  entails.*  Enforced 
servitude  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  divine  principle  of  charity,  in , 
that  "  it  cnisetb  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes."  "  If  the  i/nfe- 
rior,"  said  once  a  poor  wise  man  speaking  in  secret,  "  carriea  tJie 
cham  rouTid  his  anlde,  ike  euperior  -must  wear  it  rou/nd  kia  wrist  ; 
hence  mutual  constraint,  mutual  violence,  mutual  degradadon." 
Wherever  shivery  comes,  moral  debasement  comes  along  with  it  and 
miait  do  so.  Its  existence  in  a  community  is  a  deep  penmtted  insult 
to  humanity  at  large,  stamping  as  it  does  "  the  mark  of  the  beast " 
upon  Man  whom  God  eretUed  free,  although,  as  Schiller  says,  he  is 
indeed  born  in  chains.  Wherever  there  is  a  weak  and  oppressed 
race  held  in  bondage  by  a  stronger  one,  that  race  will  work  the 
possibly  slow,  hut  surely  inevitable  decay  of  its  oppressors,  if  it  were 
only  through  its  presenting  a  prepared  soil  for  all  that  is  corrupt  to , 
take  root  in.  Every  one  who  knows  what  human  nature  is  could 
predicate  the  co-existence  of  slavery  and  depravity  as  surely  as  Cuvier , 
or  any  skilled  naturalist  could  decide  from  a  glance  atone  small  bone 
upon  the  structure  ofthe  animal  it  has  belonged  to;  but  I  will  refer  the 
numerous  body  of  readers  who,  unfamiliar  with  Transcendental  Ana- 
tomy, are  inclined  to  prefer  experimental  proof  to  d  priori  deduction, 
to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  They  will  find  a  valuable  paper 
in  the  ComJiill  Magazine  for  April,  1872,  headed,  "  The  Portuguese 
in  Africa."  This  paper  is  all  the  more  impressive  from  its  bearing 
no  trace  of  having  been  written  with  any  object,  even  a  philanthropic 
one  ;  it  is  stamped  throughout  with  the  disgust  which  would  naturally 
arise  in  any  mind  of  ordinary  goodness  compelled  for  a  time  through 

*  "If  lUTsiy,"  writes  ToigtieiieS, "  degiadea  the  lUrB,  it  d^ndea Jiie  maaUr  atiU 
more,  and  thi*  of  neoeiaitj,  for  }iot  cka  lie  reipect  TiiTn«»if  or  hia  own  ligtita  wlwB 
he  exeroiaes  righU  (tCKOklled)  founded  upon  contempt  for  the  righU  Mid  t^  djgnit; 
of  hii  fellow  oreatare  ?  Th«  mind  itseU  leturns  to  groTel,  from  tealn^  oUion  oon- 
tinnallj  fawn.  Conatder  too,  the  neoeBsaiy  effect  of  ezemiiing'  ui  Mlfttitow  *^W, 
one  oontm?  to  teligioD  uid  moiali,  uid  Ute  moral  oonful<ni  Hie  ■■miiIIiiii  of  an)' 
•Dch  right  mnst  oatiae." 
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OTcamstaDces  to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  auch  comiptioti  that  even 
to  read  of  it  seems  in  some  degree  to  darken  the  imagination  and  to 
pollute  the  heart  The  residence  of  Senhor  B.,  the  Portuguese 
Comando,  with  whom  the  author  stayed  some  time,  aj^ars  to  bear 
ibont  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  household  life,  that  a  charnel- 
boase,  foul  and  rank  with  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness,  may 
hold  with  the  homes  and  habitations  of  liviitg  men.  The  author  is 
carefiil  to  let  ns  know  that  he  was  treated  personally  with  great  kind- 
sesa  by  the  Senhor,  for  be  tells  us  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  (a  remark 
which  may  be  justly  extended  to  lawless  people  in  general),  that  "  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  ammig  them  great  generosity  existing  along  with  an 
utter  absence  of  principle." 

'  Tho  Senhor,"  be  says, "  bad  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  occasjonatly  made  expeditions  for  ivory  and  slaves.  He  was 
tin  'a  man  under  authority,'  being  entrusted  by  Government  with 
magisterial  powers.  His  establishment  consisted  of  two  bouses,  one 
for  himself  and  family,  the  other  for  himself  and  gueste  ;  two  or  three 
store  sheds,  sheds  for  slaves,  and  the  usual  arrangements  for  goats  and 
■beep.  His  family  consisted  of  the  Senhorina  for  the  time  being,  a 
utiTe  woman,  and  several  children  by  various  mothers  who  called  him 
bther.  There  were  about  two  hundred  slaves  on  the  establishment 
most  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of  the  women  some  were 
employed  about  the  house,  others  in  the  field.  Of  the  men,  but  a  few, 
vers  field-labourers,  some  were  canoe-men,  and  others  bad  special 
vocations— were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  were  not  averse  to 
^fating,  and  were  the  nnbeoitating  instruments  and  trusted  agents  of 
the  Senhor  in  all  bis  adventures. 

"The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  eetablishment  was  as  low  as  it 
conld  be.  I  was  never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  depravity. 
ftata  the  Senhor  to  the  youngest  slave  just  emerging  from  baby- 
baod  you  could  distingoish  nothing  but  foul  minds,  you  heard 
Kucely  anything  but  foul  words,  and  saw  little  else  but  foul  deeds. 
It  tuToed  aa  though  these  people  were  enoireled  with  evil  of  the 
vont  coneeivahle  form,  wniil  Ha  eaaence  bad  moulded  iteelf  into 
their  very  naiwrea,  and  they  had  become  the  embodim&tUa  0/  un- 
miigated,  wnoontrolled  vnckedneea. 

"1  was  personally  much  indebted,"  adds  the  author,  "for  the 
boqittabty  of  the  Senhor  B.,  yet  I  was  thankful  to  leave  him,  for 
*hcn  I  was  ^ain  among  the  unsophisticated  natives  I  felt  I  was 
breathing  a  purer  moral  atmosphere.  If  bis  establishment  was  of 
ui  exceptionally  bad  character,  I  should  not  have  brought  it  into 
notice,  but  what  I  saw  there  fairly  illustrates  the  condition  of  things 
w  exhibited  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Portuguese  who  occupy 
isolated  podtions  on  the  delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi" 
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"  If.  d«  Heuglin,"  vrites  M.  Berlioc,  "  tlw  head  of  an  axpeditioa, 
sent  to  explore  a  remote  regioa  of  the  Sahara,  came  aoroBS  a  Fr«u^- 
mau,  whom  I  shall  only  deflignate  by  the  ioitial  of  his  name  N.  To 
this  man  it  spears  that  the  develojMnent  of  a  norel  and  ii^uiious 
mode  of  commerce  *  ia  £urly  attributable,  although  it  is  passible  that 
his  superior  renown  in  his  own  peculiar  line  is  doe  not  so  much  to 
invMktiTe  genius  as  to  ^notieal  ability  in  carrying  out  a  system  he 
found  already  in  autivity  around  him.  He  keeps  in  his  service  a 
tiOQp  of  armed  retuneia,  almys  easily  raised  fix>m  among  the  warlilw 
tribes  of  Nubia,  who  have  a  natural  instuiet  for  adventure,  and 
whose  countiy.  is  poor  uid  ruined.  To  pay  so  many  meroeDorias, 
however,  in  money  would  be  a  heavy  cost,  so  K.  pays  hia  soldier*  in 
slaves  token  in  fony — a  bold  ud  simple  expedient  by  whi^  he  at 
once  saves  his  money,  doddisernbarruaBet  himself  of  a  oomftromiging 
arHde,  as  he  reserves  the  ivory  for  his  own  share,  the  traffic  in 
which  is  of  course  legiiimate.  His  soldiers  meanwiule  do  not  only 
hunt  the  el^hant  and  the  negro,  they  cany  off,  in  their  frequent 
raazias,  droves  of  oattle  (the  most  esteemed  richee  of  the  AhicKi 
abi^igines),  irluch'  at  (»ice  feed  their  little-  armiy,  and  fumi;^ 
another  ever  macketable  article,  of  commeree." 

"  A.11  anniBd,N.'B  ounp,"  adds  IL  Heuglia,  "  was  a  scene  Of  pillaf^ 
and  incendi^sm ;  death  was  the  portion  of  anyooe  who  dared  to 
resist  the  Merchant  Iiord,  to  whom  every  coocaivable  atrooity  wm 
attributed.  A  tree*  m  the  courtyard  of  his  establiabment,  was  hung 
with  the  skulla  of  n^roea  Que  day  he  had  a  servant  who  bad 
offended  him  bound  to  this  hideous  trophy,  when  he  oot^y  Recharged 
his  pistol  at  the  living  mark." 

N.  contrives,  1L  Bwlios  tells  us  (on  AL  Heuglia's  at^ority), — «r 
perhf^  it  would  be  more  ooireot  to  say  that  be  has  contrived,  tod 
now  can  do  so  no  longer — ^to  pesi  in  the  eyes  of  Eusopeaon  as  a 
horse-dealer  on  a  laige  scale,  .a  ohaiaotar  which  he  has  found  it  easy 
to  assume  through  his  ooanexion  with  an  Arab  adventwter,  by  name 
Mohammed'Cbei,  with  whom  be  is  olosely  associated,  and  who  sup- 
plies him  with  bones  in  ttrohange  for  slaves.  ,  MohaAimedrCbcr 
seems  to  cany  tm  business  oa  priacipleB  yet  more  bold  and  simj^e 
than  those  of  his  European  partner.  "  He,"  M.  Berlioc  tells  as, 
'employs  open  viol^oe,  ahoaye  plvrndtrs  without  Gsaking  any  {H«tence 
of  buying  and  selling,  inhabits  a  sort  of  fortresB,  maintains  a  little 
army,  and  carries  on  an  aotusJ,  war.  His  army,  without  being 
numerous,  is  really  complete.     U  is  composed  of  a  sticong  body  of 

*  CoTDinerce  niidei  snali  diVDmsUnces  uiip)7  jiutiSes  a  ramsik  of  ToigneoeB'a. 
"  Commeroe,  irtien  it  has  not  the  ^aruitee  of  wise  and  eqnit&ble  Uva,  !b  rednced  to 
m«N  ImeouiMrteK,  eu>h  MlatohiDK  what  he  ctn  foi  himself,  Mtd  it  inay  btwnt  mi«v 
«wn  iteAinjr  nun  or  l4$s  Aon  ■  mod*  tjfrtt^ntal  ruin  and  injury," 
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infirati^  strmgtitesiied  by  a  troop  of  oavalzy,  with  a  little  flotilla  of 
stflUD-boate  (the  Nile  being  close  at  band)  ever  in  attendsnce  on  tbe 
vamor  baud,  ready  to  carry  o£F  their  livmg  ^toil.  This  redoubtable 
btigud  has  established  what  may  be  called  hia  headquartera  at  a 
plaoe  «aUed  Hall^Kaka,  on  the  Wt  bsok  of  the  Nile,  at  a  consider* 
able  diataooe  from  Khartoum.  This  is  the  permanent  residence  and 
tailing  point  of  bis  little  anny,  uid  the  place  to  irlucb  slaves  after  a 
tuooMB^  foray  are  brou^t  to  avait  a  purchaser.  On  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  river  opposite  to  the  miBerable  coanky  perpetuidly  ravaged  by  the 
banditti  of  Mohammed'-Cber,  aootiier  adventurer  by  name  Woad-Ibi'ar- 
Ui^  who  is  no  way  yields  to  him  in  prowess  or  audacity,  has  planted  a 
stna^ld  unular  to  bis.  Woad-lbrahim's  pesitioB  is  greatly 
stnogthened  by  the  aid  and  atmcurreoce  of  a  certain  Ghalil-gcbama, 
vbo  was  at  one  time  (strai^e  to  say)  an  employ^  in  the  service  of  the 
fiiglish  CoBBul  at  Khartoum.  This  man,  plying  on  the  Nile,  adda  to 
I  sjBtam  of  spoliation  already  so  stroogfy  oi^nized  tbe  powerful 
elemmt  of  tbe  Corsair.  "  In  tJie  April  of  1863,"  writee  M.  Heuglin, 
"  WoBd-HHahim  »timied  from  an  expedition  which  seems  to  have- 
bsra  on  a  grander  than  ordinary  scale,  as  to  say  uotbmg  of  business 
traasactioos  si^poaably  going  <m  by  land,  the  Baron  d'Ablaing  then 
piwing  Dp  the  Nile  met  no  ferwer  than  twenty^ve  steaoi-boats  laden 
with  two  tbouaaad  blades,  ^fvnxa/paii/^  c^ijtjtwk  Tbe  men  belonging 
to  them  had  probably  either  taken- to  flight,  c»  perished  ia  tbe 
stnggle  of  oaptine;  but  tbe  carnage  that  takes  plaoe  in  these 
upeditioBB  brang  unwitnessed  and  unrecounted,  we  can  only,  through 
nch  a  multitude  of  captives,  guess  at  the  sorrow,  wreck,  and  devas- 
tati<n  that  lies  behind."  In  1864  Madame  Tion^  and  ber  daughter, 
Datoh  ladies  of  wealth  and  culture,  travelling  in  Africa  under  a 
pow^ii]  escort  (xx  paidy  scientiflc  objects,  came  aeross  a  still  more 
extensive  slaving  e^>edition,  as  it  bad  at  its  command  at  least 
u^  Btoamboats  mounted  with  cannon,  and  had  enksted  in  its  service 
\  thousand  boEsemeD,  drawn  from  the  Baggarae,  a  predatory  Arab 
bibe,  always  at  tbe  alaveniealers'  biddiog.  It  seems  di^ult  tw 
decide  OB  the  extent  to  which  Qovemment  in  Egypt  is  implicated  in 
the  ^v«  trade;  one  fact,  however,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
mgnitude  i£  such  expeditions  as  the  forestated,  and  that  is,  the 
abseaoe  of  a^  siBoere  intention  on  its  part  to  put  a'  st^  to  the 
trafBc  with  a  strong  hand  It  has  from  time  to  time  issued  pro- 
hibitory decrees  and  taken  measures  of  an  a/ppa/nm^  repressive 
t^iaracter,  but  these  have  seemed  to  end  in  nothing,  while  the  slave 
tnde  bag  gcme  on  increasing.  Many  facts  drawn  from  strictly  reliable 
aouraes  make  it  certain  that  the  !^i(yptian  Government  has,  so  far, 
brought  no  real  power  to  bear  against  it,  while  charity  itself  can 
Katcely  acquit  it«  functionaries  of  connivance  and  complicity.  It 
L  2 
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seems,  for  instance,  a  little  startling  to  our  European  notions  to  leant 
that  Woad-Ibrahim,  rich  and  desiring  the  otvwm,  tmmi  digmiaU  that 
so  fitly  closes  an  active  public  life,  offered  to  yield  the  sueerainty  of 
his  domains  to  the  Egyptian  Qovemment,  claiming  for  himself  the 
title  of  Hamour  or  Prefect !  Mohammed-Cher,  not  to  he  left  behind 
his  ooUeagne,  made  some  similar  application,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  appointed  Sheik  of  the  Denkas  (a  tribe  not  vholly  nnder  the 
pover  of  Egypt),  under  condition  of  taking  the  riaks  attendant  upon 
bringing  his  new  principality  to  order.  This  last  negotiation  seems, 
although  supported  on  Mohammed-Cher's  part  by  presents  both  of 
cattle  and  slaves,  to  have  failed  of  a  successful  issue,  and  we  find 
Mohammed's  fortunes  as  to  botfa  wealth  and  influence  so  Cu  on  the 
wane  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  quit  Hallet  Kaka,  and  to  retire  to 
some  rocky  heights  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  only  a  part 
of  his  men.  But  there  is  surely  a  significance  in  such  free-hootera 
being  treated  with  at  all  as  high  contracting  parties  1  The  Mesdamea 
Tinn^  also  state  that  at  the  time  they  met  the  formidable  slaving 
armament  already  referred  to,  the  Egyptian  Mudir,  sent  expressly  to 
protect  the  abori^nes  in  the  Northern  district  where  the  great  bunt 
was  going  on,  Aa;pjMne(J  to  have  gone  South,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gazelle  river )  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  faim  of  direct  complicity.  On  the  part  of  the  European  Consuls, 
who  might  have  done  much  to  repress  the  slave  trade  if  only  through 
making  strong  and  urgent  appeals  to  their  respective  Oovemments, 
there  seems,  speaking  generally,  to  have  been  much  of  aalence  and 
apathy. 

M.  Berlioz,  too,  from  whom  I  am  now  quoting,  attributes  great 
evil  to  a  certain  moral  indifference  prevailing  in  the  pubUc  mind, 
a  readiness  to  accept  success  and  the  glitter  of  wealth  (no  matter 
how  acquired),  and  a  disposition  to  admire  that  profuse  expenditure 
of  unjustly  gotten  money,  which  among  free-hootera  and  buccaneers 
may  usurp  the  name  of  generonty.  M.  Beriioz  speaks  of  charactera 
like  his  countryman  K,  as  being  too  common  in  every  era,  but  what 
he  looks  upon  as  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  our  own,  is  that  they 
ahoald  be  to  some  extent*  admired  and  run  after  by  a  comparatively 
honest  public.  He  sees  no  charm  or  splendour  in  fortune  speedily 
acquired  through  rash  speculation  and  doubtful  adventure,  and  wishes 

*  Then  ba*  been  Iktelj  in  %  oertalu  olue  of  poeaui  and  etorlee  quite  a  nn  upon  the 
detpendo  qoMi-Brronlo  t^pa  dl  aharwiter.  Some  of  thew^  etpecUU;  thoee  of  Ur. 
Biet  Harte,  ara  a  little  diBoonngliig  to  Iioneat,  worth;  people,  who  miut  feel,  in  the 
wtnda  of  Uke  Fsalmist,  tbat  It  Is  in  vain  that  thej  have  "  dleanaed  tlielr  hearti  and 
wailted  tbeit  handa  in  itmooenc;,"  when  the;  find  themielrea,  ae  r^aida  gcmenni^, 
aelf-iacrifiae,  and  all  the  loftiei  ranga  of  hnman  exoellenoe,  out^iiatanoed  at  Uie  first 
■tut  b7  ptofeeaJonaJ  Bwiodlen,  and  BodaZ  ontcaata  and  oaUawe.  Those  who  accept 
■neb  delineationa  of   the  heroic,  will  learn  with  pleaanre  that  the  ledonbtable 
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tlud  the  pablic  woald  learn  to  look  leas  kindly  npon  fraud  and  greed 
and  ntpine  in  prosperity.  M.  Berlioz  writes  warmly  on  this  subject, 
becanse  he  feels  it  strongly.  Indeed  a  certain  white  heat  of  indigna- 
tion glows  through,  and,  as  it  were,  welds  together  the  whole  of  his 
remarkable  book,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  is  not  one  of  those 
endowed  with  the  serene  and  philosophic  composure  which  enabled 
M.  Barthe  (evidently  a  most  amiable  man,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
slavery  as  an  institution)  to  avail  himself  for  a  whole  mont^  of  the 
coDvoy  and  protection  afforded  by  a  party  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and 
vhich  allows  bim  to  speak  incidentally  of  a  scene  in  the  desert  as 
being  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  caravan  of  about 
twenty-seven  female  slaves  I  The  moral  ardour  of  M.  Berlioz,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  ever  seem  to  betray  bim  into  that  exi^eration  of  tone 
and  statement  which  is  perhaps  on  one  aide  as  fatal  an  injury  to  a 
really  good  cause  as  indifference  is  on  the  other.  His  book  has 
nothing  in  it  of  strong  invective,  or  of  that  violent  over-chaiged 
colonring,  which  in  the  statement  of  foct  diminishes  the  value  of 
tnitb  itself  by  creating  an  obstacle  for  its  entrance  into  dispassionate 
minds.  His  work  is  one  of  patient  integrity ;  the  labour  connected 
with  its  preparation  mnst  have  been  very  great  In  bis  preface  he 
tells  ns  that  it  has  extended  over  foarteen  years,  and  that  the  time 
so  ^nt  bas  been  taken  from  the  scanty  leisure  of  a  life  of  arduous' 
daties — duties,  as  M.  Berlioz  is  a  professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Lyons, 
that  in  no  way  connected  him  with  his  self-imposed  task.  His  work, 
he  tells  us,  bas  been  undertaken  and  sustained  in  the  simple  hope  of 
ntJUty ;  and  of  the  facts  it  is  concerned  with,  we  must,  as  he  tells  us, 
remember  "that  this  history  does  not  belong  to  the  past  but  to 
the  present.  The  crimes  which  it  relates  are  going  on  around  11s, 
their  existence  is  confirmed  by  undoubted  testimony.  That  this 
book  should  interest  or  even  instruct  is  little  to  me.  Uy  aim  in 
relating  the  story  of  the  slave  trade  is  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind 
that  sense  of  its  atrocity  which  leads  to  the  serious  thought  of  its 
SDppreasion,  for  our  age  ia  eti/rely  too  generous  to  leave  to  any 
future  one  the  task  of  obliteratvng  a  great  iniquity.  In  relating, 
tiierefore,  the  story  of  the  slave  trade,  this  book  atiidiea  how  beat  to 
destroy  ii.  It  declares  war  ag^nst  its  existence,  and  already  and  in 
so  far  as  its  province  extends,  be^ns  the  warfare  it  proclaims,  for 


r  is  »  nwa  ot  gallMit  and  diBtingiudied  maniien  who  makei  hia 
nddeooe  very  agreeable  to  visitora.  Ha  tecelred  the  ladies  Tinni  with  rojal 
bmouH,  made  hia  little  army  pass  in  leview  befors  them,  and  oSeied  to  pi'oclaim 
HidmujiwUe  Alexandrine  Tinii£,  "  Queen  of  the  Soudan,"  a  (KHnpUment  which,  we 
n*T  add,  waa  repeated  to  this  young  lady,  probably  ^ith  more  ainoerfty,  in  many  of 
tta  wretohed  Tillages  ahe  passed  through  on  horseback.  Taking  her  for  the  daughter 
«(  tha  Sultan,  their  inhabitants  come  out  imploring  het  to  stay  amongst  them  to 
hwome  their  queen,  and  to  protect  them  againat  the  incuiaions  of  Mohammed. 
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in  traiuaotioiu  of  bo  infiaaoBB  a  character,  tbe  ma«  linngmg  them 
to  light  is  in  some  sort  a  battls  against  them." 

M.  Berlioz's  book,  were  its  subject  a  lees  painful  wie,  woald  be 
Teiy  pleasant  reading,  there  is  in  it  all  that  careful  and  skilful  fian 
and  amuigmitent  wbu^  qutms  tiie  reader  ovex  a  widdy  extended 
area  t^  general  action,  and  through  a  oomplioated  mass  of  minor,  yet 
necessary  detail,  without  any  trouble  on  bis  part.  But  tJie  picture 
'  wants  that  relief,  that  mixture  of  light  and  shade  wfaicb  art  inpe- 
mtively  demands,  though  nature,  alaa  I  does  not  always  fitmisb  it. 
We  have  all  felt,  as  r^aids  some  of  the  bi^est  efibrts  of  genius,  the 
cbarm  that  lies  in  the  introduction  of  some  tou(^  of  nature,  "  making 
the  whole  world  kin;"  some  ray  of  tenderness,  partial  perhaps,  and 
straggling  for  its  existence,  yet  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  thea«  at 
all  pieniing  the  deep  sHrrounding  gloom.  But  here  we  have  not,  as 
in  Hi^iarth's  picture,  the  -poor  faithful  mother  kissiog  her  lost  repro- 
bate son  at  ihe  foot  of  the  gallowa  We  have  no  steadftst  Kent,  no 
tender  Cordelia,  no  ray  or  gleam  ot  possible  or  supposable  goodness 
to  break  the  terrible  monotony  of  brigands^,  r^>a<3ty,  and  crime. 
)L  Berlioz  apologizes  for  this  nnif(»mity ;  he  lays  before  us  Africa 
cut  up  by  the  slave-hunten  into  tracks  and  systems  of  ^liation, 
much  as  a  civilised  country  might  be  intersected  by  canals  and  tail- 
ways  for  the  carrying  ofi  of  peaceful  traffic.  The  vast  Continent  is 
IcUd  out,  as  we  should  say  in  speaking  of  a  garden  or  pleaanre 
ground,  with  reference  to  one  given  result,  the  great  man-hunt  which 
goes  on,  M.  Berlioz  tells  us,  at  three  prinnpal  po^t« — 

"  On  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  high  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the 
r^ons  of  tbe  Soudan  surroundiDg  Lake  Tead  This  last  theatre  of  actjon 
ia,  among  all,  the  least  known  to  ub  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  latest 
refuge  to  nhioh  tbe  slaveis  may  vitfadraw  operations,  whioh  the  rigid 
surveillance  of  Europe  baa  rendrnd  difScult  at  other  points.  The  traffic  in 
the  high  valley  of  the  Nile  is  tbe  one  most  interesting  to  us  personally,  as 
it  is  iu  this  region  that  the  slave-trade,  putting  on  the  appearance  of 
le^timate  cummeroe,  has  found  patrons  among  the  moat  ctvDized  nations 
of  Europe,  and  drawn,  not  only  Egyptians  and  Turks  into  its  servioe,  but 
also  Austrians,  Italians,  English  and  Frenohmen  destitute  of.  ecnuoienoe, 
without  remorse,  capable  of  any  degree  of  criminality,  and  feetiog  too  tar 
from  the  track  of  civilized  life  to  dread  any  diF^raoe  from  public  opinion. 
The  track  of  these  bandits  has  already  reached  the  Great  Lakes  from  which 
the  Nile  flows,  while  the  Arab  slavers,  setting  out  from  the  coast  of 
Zanquebar,  have  arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  moment  with  them. 
The  third  great  Geld  of '  labour '  extends  fTom  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  tbe  Portuguese  possessions  in  Mozambique ;  this  is  worked  exdusively 
by  Arabs.  Thus  each  of  tbe  grand  routes  of  slavery  is,  as  it  were,  a 
preserve  for  its  own  especial  choMew.  Towards  the  Tsad,  it  is  the  negro 
who  hunts  the  negro ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  contest  is 
between  Arab  and  African  ;  in  the  Nile  basin,  again,  it  is  the  dviliaed  man, 
the  man  of  our  own  race  and  world,  who  brings  into  the  field  the  superior 
finish  of  European  weapons  and  European  vice.   Many  methods  are  brought 
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into  pli?,  u  well  as  many  races  employed.  Sometimes  the  rueiw  are 
ooodnotad  on  e  military  priuuple,  aomotimes  dia^oised  under  the  thin  veil  , 
of  ordinaiy  commerdal  enterpriae,  but  here  all  divei^gence  and  vaxiety  enda. 
The;  are  always  and  ererywhere  alike   fear&L— soenea    of  carnage   and 


There  is  nothing  so  frightful  .in  thig  book  as  its  mere  array  of 
fignres.  The  mere  cyphers  of  what  M.  Berlioz  calls  the  "  statistics  of 
infiuny,"  as  regards  the  number  of  alav^  exported,  are  abst^utely  over- 
whelming to  the  mind.  In  ona  town  alone,  Gondokoro,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  twenty  well-known  well-established  houses,  concerned  not 
only  oatenaibly  but  really  in  the  ivory  tntde  from  vhich  they  draw 
large  profits,  and  superadd  to  this  traflSc  that  in  slave«.  These  men 
employ  extensive  country  agencies,  worked  by  a  vekil,  or  midtUe- 
man,  as  the  Merchant  Lord  does  not  often,  it  seems,  conduct  opera- 
tions in  person.  He  Lb  too  much  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  his  oare  is 
to  grow  rich,  and,  if  a  Enropean,  to  cultivate  a  free,  <^D-haiided  hos- 
pitality, and  a  generoos  off-hand  dashing  style -of  manner,  with  the 
nlUmate  prospect^  U.  BerlioB  saj^este,  of  ccHning  back  to  his  native 
country  to  be  admired !  Sir  S.  Baker  has  told  ua  that  each  of  ^ese 
merchants  has  at  his  command  a  tjroop  of  frcm  one  to  three  hnndnd 
men,  whose  wi^ea  are  paid  in  slaves,  deducted  &om  those  tak^i  on 
a  scale  of  percent:^,  the  net  profit  of  the  whole  expedition  of  course 
woiMning  with  its  organiser.  This  in  ordinary  expeditions  is 
estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  persons.  Even  upon  a  low 
calculation  these  twenty  houses  of  the  ivory  dealers  of  the  Upper 
Nile  are  understood  to  ftumish  about  20,000  slaves  annually.  But 
beyond  their  district  lie  regions  where  tiie  man-hunt  is  conducted 
Eke  any  otiier  chase,  in  pure  simplicity  of  object,  "exclusively  to 
carry  off  the  n^ro."  Greater  expeditions  are  set  on  foot ;  in  the 
ScfaiUonk  country  in  1864  from  8000  to  9000  captives  were  tak«i  in 
one  battne !  These  numbers  are,  indeed,  formidable,  but  how  much 
XDwe  so  do  they  become,  when,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  we 
oonuder  the  sum-total  of  misery  each  several  unit  represents  and 
stands  Gar !  When  we  remember  that,  especiiJly  as  reguds  the  more 
'warlike  native  tribes,  such  as  the  Gallaa,  it  is  the  weakest  only  who 
&11  into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  the  more  courageous  ones  are 
killed  in  resisting  the  foray,  the  few  who  escape  remain  but  to  be 
decimated  by  hunger  and  wretohedness.  Livingstone  has  given  us  a 
heartrending  picture  of  the  wretohedness  the  slavers  leave  behind 
them,  in  describing  bis  own  pain  in  revisiting  a  region  which  he  had 
known  fertile,  peacefiil,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  finding  it  a 
desolate  wilderness. 

He  and  hia  friends  and  fellow-workers,  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  New,  have 
also  told  us  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  horrors  of  the  slavers'  march,  which 
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soroetimes,  when  tKe  convojfs  are  large  and  brought  down  to  the 
coast  from  a  great  distance,  involves  a  long  and  protracted  stni^le 
with  the  desert's  heat  and  thirst.  When  the  march  is  a  shorter  one, 
it  is  generally  accomplished  under  a  less  strong  guard ;  but  then,  as 
there  is  always  a  certain  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  ambuscade 
on  the  part  of  the  native,  the  word  of  order  becomes  "  speed."  Sir, 
S.  Baker  tells  us  of  a  convoy  he  met  with,  led,  not,  as  it  happened,  by 
Arabs,  but  by  Turks,  where  some  elderly  women  who  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  razzia  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  party.  As  soon  as  one  sank  down  over-wearied,  she  was  quickly 
diqtatched ;  one  blow  from  a  club,  just  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a 
corpse,  periiap«  stiU  quivervag  in  death,  was  all  that  remained.  The 
road  was  tracked  by  these  fearful  landmarks.  In  cases  when  the 
sea  is  near  at  hand,  and  there  seems  no  immediate  danger  from 
interference,  the  merchant's  own  interest  makes  him  use  a  little  more 
consideration,  and  the  stronger  ones  of  the  party  are  told  to  cany 
those  who  can  no  longer  walk.  The  sight  of  such  a  caravan  makes 
the  heart  sick  with  horror  and  with  pity ;  the  troop  no  longer 
attempts  to  keep  up  any  marching  order,  the  scattered,  tottering 
groups  stumble  onwards  as  they  best  may,  like  so  many  living 
skeletons.  Their  eyes  are  dull  and  sunken,  their  cheeks  bony,  their 
whole  face  fixed  in  one  expression,  that  of  famishing  hunger. 

"  People,"  writes  Mr.  Gerhard  Bohlf,  "who  do  not  know  the  way  to 
Bomou,  have  no  occasion  to  ask  it ;  they  will  be  sufficiently  guided 
by  the  human  bones  with  which  they  will  find  the  road  thickly 
strewed  both  to  right  and  left  At  certain  points  the  way  across  the 
desert  is  literally  bordered  with  skeletons.  That  these  are  the 
remiuns  of  slaves  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  being  left  unburied ; 
they  lie  just  where  they  dropped,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
consumed  with  thirst,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  making  a  grave  for ; 
some  of  the  skeletons  still  had  on  the  Itatoun  (the  ^distinctive 
garment  of  the  negro)."  "  We  need  but  see,"  says  the  same  traveller 
in  his  description  of  the  Southern  Sahara,  "  one  of  the  slave  caravans 
crossing  the  immense  solitudes  of  the  desert,  unbroken,  sometimes, 
for  many  days  journeys  by  any  trace  of  water  or  of  verdure,  to 
imderstuid  what  the  poor  slave  must  suffer  who  is  compelled  te 
track  it,  hungry  and  dying  with  fatigue  and  thirst." 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  connect  the  idea  of  an  oasis 
with  associations  that  are  eminently  pleasing  and  refreshing;  bat 
these  "diamonds  of  the  desert"  seem  to  shine  less  brightly  after 
M.  Bohlf  tells  us  "  that  it  is  around  the  wells  that  the  skeletons 
are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers;  the  poor  creatures  reach 
them  in  a  dying  state,  a  little  water  eveu  then  might  possibly  save 
their  lives,  but  the  wind  having  often  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  well 
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with  saiid,  it  reqairea  some  labout  to  set  the  sprio;  free ;  only  the 
stronger  ones  can  work  tuid  wait,  &i£  weaker  stop  there  to  die.  One 
da;  he  found  the  body  of  a  young  boy  close  to  a  well ;  the  sun  had 
dried  it  to  a  mammy,  before  (apparently)  the  hyenas  had  had  time 
to  find  it  out.  Another  day  one  of  our  servants  (with  certainly 
bUmeable  careleBsness !)  brought  to  our  tent  some  muddy  watei:  in . 
ihich  we  found  a  bumttn  skull." 

But  enough  of  this  Via  Dolorosa !  Who  can  sum  up  its  sorrows,  or 
the  worse  miseries  to  which  it  leads,  the  sorrowful  embarkation,  the 
dose  packing  in  the  slave  ship,  the  horrors  of  the  stockades,  in  which, 
after  reaching  land  the  slaves  are  kept  to  await  sal^  "prison  places" 
out  of  which  we  are  told  they  come  diseased,  mangled,  jxMrcUyaed  for 
U/e,  decimated  by  plague  and  fever!"  Yet,  even  while  engaged 
with  such  fearful  hiatories  of  angoish,  we  can  join  issue  with  M. 
Beriioz  when  he  says  that  the  moral  ruin  the  slave  trade  works  is 
&r  more  appalling'  than  can  be  any  amount  of  merely  physical 
suffering. 

It  is  scarcely  passible  to  deepen  the  moral  gloom  of  such  pictures 
as  books  of  travel  give  us  of  the  towns  in  the  AfiicaQ  slave  track, 
plaoes  that  the  language  of  Scripture  best  describes  as  belonging  to 
"  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
wihout  any  order,  and  where  the  hght  is  as  darkness," 

Khartoum,  which  has  become  a  central  point  for  the  slave  trade, 
which  it  curies  on  in  union  with  an  extensive  traffic  in  ivory,  to 
Africa  so  great  a  source  of  wealth,  is  highly  &voured  in  point  of 
ntnation,  being  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Niles,  so  that  ou 
ooe  hand  it  commands  a  way  into  Abjrssinia,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  heart  of  AfrictL  M.  BerUoz  says,  that  Khartoum  seems  placed 
on  the  great  highway  of  nations,  as  Alexandria  was,  to  be  a  link 
between  the  civilization  of  the  old  world  and  the  yet  remaioing 
barbarism  of  the  interior  districts.  But  how  little  does  the  town 
itself  justify  its  natural  capabilities !  Though  considerable  as  to  size, 
and  with  mauy  opulent  inhabitants,  it  is  a  wretched,  dirty,  un- 
healthy place,  worthy  of  being  what  it  is — the  metropolis  of  slavery. 
Of  Gondokoro,  a  town  on  the  White  Nile,  also  occupying  an  im- 
portant poeitioD,  and  a  grand  centre-point  of  slavery,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  "an  actual  bell."  "When  the  stoamboats,  sailing  under  every 
conceivable  flag,  coiae  tip  the  river  from  Khartoum  with  goods,  and 
the  caravans  descend  in  long  files  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  town  presents  extraordinary  features  of  animation,  and 
when  this  has  subsided  it  seems  again  a  desert.  Here  the  slave- 
dealers,  disembarrassed  of  eveiy  check,  reign  as  sovereign  lords. 
Their  camps  are  filled  with  slaves  chiuned  together ;  the  soldiers,  free 
from  every  restraint  of  discipline,  spend  whole  days  in  drinking; 
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qnanrels  abonsd  oo  all:  sides ;  yells,  ontciies,  ebote  asirt  off  ai  madoBt, 
Bux  ^th  a  tnmult  of  biKwiiag  dninkflDnecs." 

We  leam  that  bobs  Auataan  Oaitholic  missionariea  tried,  in  18fi8, 
to  establish  a  mission  house  at  some  little  distance  from  Oondf^om ; 
their  house,  gardeD,  and  quadrangular  endosnre  are  still  to  )ie  sen, 
but  the  good  fathers  who  founded  it  are  ^ece  no  longer,  Tfaty 
were  obliged,  after  some  years  of  struggle,  to  give  op  th«r 
humftniaipg  efiforts,  the  atmosphere  (rf  oarmpti(«  around  them  being 
too  strong  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  any  regenerating  tnfluenae, 
"  maiatuatsjr  a  pontic  state  of  evil  into  which  it  was  iaaponible  tbat 
the  least  good  could  find  entrance." 

There  is  a  singularity  in  the  very  conft»mation  tA  the  Afrioan 
continent  which  aeem&  typical  of  t^  diaiacter  and  destiny  of  its 
inhabitants ;  even  upon  the  map  it  lot^s  heavy,  inert,  and  block4ike  ; 
a  vast  unorganioed  mass  already  chained  and  bound  by  nature,  aeod- 
ing  up  as  yet  no  artionlate  cry  to  Heaveu,  &om  which  it  has  as  yet 
bad  no  message  clearly  sent.*  It  lifts  up  uo  mighty  mountaioa ;  it  is 
threaded  by  but  one  giant  stream.  It  looks  isolated,  uaMMided, 
helplen ;  silent,  though  full  of  teeming  liffr — a  huge  human  quairji^  lo 
be  hewn  into  by  whoever  will 

"  Whai,"  writes  M,  Berlioz,  "  we  oompare  Europe,  .open  «t  efery 
point,  open  to  eveiy  iaduenoe,  to  eveiy  idea,  to  every  rao^  wiUi 
Africa,  which  has,  we  may  say,  but  <Hie  path  (its  anciest  river) 
piercing  the  ring-fenoe  of  sand  and  desert  which  looks  it  into  isola- 
tion, can  we  wonder  that  its  inhalatAnts,  shut  out  from  the  geaecsl 
march  and  movement  of  dvilieation  and  all  the  moral  and  matmiF-^ 
amelioiations  it  brings  alimg  with  tt,  should  have  d^enerated  to  a 
pomt  at  whidi  ow  commoo  humanity  can  scarcely  recognise  tihis 
child  of  our  great  family,  so  little  does  be  resemble  his  brethien  t " 
Leaving  this  point,  however, — the  admitted  degeneracy  of  the  AJnoan 
race — on  one  side  for  a  moment,  it  is  faard,  I  think,  not  to  receure, 
from  the  very  lines  and  aspects  of  the  oontineait  itself,  a  print  and 
stamp  which  leaves'  upon  the  mind  tiie  marked  imprest  <^  inferi- 
ority— aiao,  I  would  say,  of  gloom.  In  the  very  weaJdi  o£  A&ica 
there  is  something  barbaric ;  in  the  extraordinary  v^our  of  its 
vegetati<»i  there  is  something  oppressive,  and,  as  it  were,  straoglifig 
to  humanity,  which  it  always  seems  ready  to  master  uid  overtop^^ 
something,  Um,  wbidi  is  in  some  strange,  inexplicable  way  mnister 


*  ^>eke  attributes  the  [Mvailing  borbaiiBm  and  degenerate  of  Africa  to  the  fiwtt 
of  its  never  faaving  had,  like  Europe  and  Aiia,  anj  direct  rerelation  of  the  tni«  ' 
God.  It  hu  wanted  wlutt  the]' have  had— the  Prophet,  Uie  powerfnl  "Word,"  aUe 
to  lift  nuui,  as  Herder  says,  "  foroibly  ahove  himself,"  to  awaken  him ont  of  slnggiah 
inertia  ;_twling  of  which,  m  the  condition  of  savage  nations  praree,  he  soon  oinkft 
into  nttei  degeneracy. 
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ud  hostiie  to  quhi.  "The  path  here,"  says  Liviogstoae,  vritiog  from 
the  aeighbotirbood  of  lake  Nyassa,  "wliich  is  Bomething  like  a  sheep- 
mUc,  winds  amoi^  grass  which  often  towers  over  (Hia's  head,  and 
bos  stalks  as  thick  as  quills.  On  the  heights  and  their  slc^^es  we 
bave  geDentUy  dense  fopeets,  the  trees  of  which  are  less  remai^able 
fug  their  qise  as  for  being  thickly  planted  and  horribly  intertwined 
with  climbing  plaota.  I  oall  them  plants,  but  Uiey  are,  in  &ct,  trees 
run  mad  in  the  stru^le  for  eziatenoe.  Some  are  as  think  as  a  man- 
of-war's  hawser,  and  as  round ;  others  are  flat  like  sword-acabbards, 
■od  along  the  centre  of  the  flat  on  each  side  are  set  groups  oS  straight 
strong  thorns  ;  others  have  hooked  thoros  like  oar  sweet-briar,  but 
■ugnified  and  meaaing  mracbief."  Describing  another  r^iMi,  he 
^leafcs  of  "  a  peonliar  scented  grass,  which  at  oert^n  angles  cuts 
the  b«nds  like  a  uaeit"  an  mingling  with  the  reeds  he  passed 
thnagh,  uid  adds,  "  These  were  bound  and  massed  together  by 
the  cUmtHDg  oonvolvalus,  with  stalks  which  felt  as  strong  as  whip- 
coDd."  He  comnseats  elsewhere  on  the  quantity  of  thorn-bearing 
I^ants  aod  b^ea  whkh  he  encountered ;  "thorns  of  every  siae  and 
aht^e-*— thotas  straight  thin,  and  long,  short  and  thick,  or  hocked, 
and  BO  strong  as  to  be  able  to  cut  leather  like  a  knife.  The  seed- 
vessel  of  one  plant  lies  flat  as  a  shilling,  with  two  thorns  in  its 
ocntre,  ready  to  nm  into  the  foot  of  any  animal  that  treads  on  it, 
and  to  stick  there  for  days  together  ;  another— the  grapple-plaat — 
has  90  many  hoc&ed  thorns  as  to  cling  most  tenaciously  to  any  ammal 
to  which  it  Bwy  beoome  attached  ;  wbNi  it  happens  to  lay  hold  of 
the  month  of  an  ox,  the  poor  creatuve  will  stand  and  roM  in  helpless 
pun." 

How  fax  rwQDvod  is  this  picture,  with  others  presented  by  books 
of  African  travel,  from  the  friendliness  inwoven  in  the  very  outline 
of  an  English  landscape,  with  its  wayside  flower,  its  woodland  vei^ 
dkite,  its  sunny  pathway  Enough  the  rustling  com — its  deep  inward 
snggestion  of  a  spirit  in  harm(H)y  with  the  hopes  and  feelingu  and 
wishse  of  mortal  roan.  In  Africa  we  seem  to  miss  a  human 
elmtMit ;  it  is  overlaid  by  a  rude  vigour  and  efflorescence  of 
merely  f '"^  life,  and  that  whi(^  is  simply  vegetable  seems  to 
assert  an  undue  preponderance,  so  as  to  dwarf  and  stifle  that 
ratiinial  and  sfuitual  nature  with  which  it  is  in  silent  antagonism. 
Even  the  poor  African  himself,  in  his  everlasting  infoncy,  seems 
typified  by  a  huge,  ungainly  marvel  of  vegetable  life,*  which  Living- 
stone describes  as  being  "  a  gigantic  Bulb,  or  baby-tree,  soft  and 
spwq^,  yet  •pogaeaaedi  of  am,  vadeatruct'ible  mtaUiy ;  tear  or  wound, 
or  tti^  off  its  hark,  it  will  renew  it  by  grannlation;  remove  its 

*  T^a  Mawana :  a  tpeoies  ot  Bao^b. 
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inrade,  it  stUl  lives ;  nor  does  cutting  down  eztenninate  it ;  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  while  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  I  saw  one  in  Angora 
in  thifi  state  grow  after  foeing  blown  over.  Each  lamina,  posaessing 
independent  vitality,  the  roots,  which  run  along  the  ground-eur&ce 
forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  trunk,  continue  to  grow  after  it  ia  cat 
down.  No  external  injury,"  he  adds,  "  not  even  a  fire,  can  destroy 
this  tree  from  without ;  nor  can  injury  be  done  it  from  within,  as  it 
is  quite  common  to  find  it  hollow.  I  have  known  one  within  which 
twenty  or  thirty  men  could  sleep  as  in  a  hut." 

A  French  writer,  describing  a  negro  festi^  which  he  witnessed 
at  Algiers,  commenting  on  the  love  of  tiie  African  for  briUiaot, 
violent  colours,  aad  contrasting  their  passion  for  exciting  amuse- 
ments (they  will  sometimes  dance  for  twelve  hours  without 
stopping)  with  their  usually  calm  and  impassive  demeanour,  ex- 
claims, "Angular  race!  full  of  contrast  and  contradiction,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  Sphinx  who  laughs  incessantly;  full  of  animal  life,  and 
destined  (may  humuiity  foigive  me  the  expression !)  to  the  lot  of  the 
animal,  they  bear  their  heavy  burden  meekly,  and,  at  once  robust  and 
docile,  are  patient  under  the  chain.  Here,  among  some  forms  which 
came  near  to  perfect  beauty,  I  found  the  prevailing  type  was  an 
originality,  at  once  attractive  and  repulsive,  which  lent  a  charm  to 
ugliness  itself;  their  eyes  caress,  their  voices  are  sibillant  but  their 
speech  gentle  ;  they  are  gay,  with  a  cast  of  countenance  as  faoereal 
as  that  of  night  itself;  laughing,  but  with  the  wide,  misshapen  mouth, 
which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  mask,  imparts  something  of  dis- 
tortion to  even  the  most  kindly  physiognomy.  They  are  comic 
even  when  serioiis,  and  ludicrous  while  themselves  laughing.  Fet 
tte  ira£  atmoaphere  of  these  poor  bevnga  ia  joy ;  their  quick  nature 
seems  to  drink  in  life  from  the  very  heat  of  the  eao.  I  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  hours  more  glittering  teeth,  more  Iwoad, 
expanded  smiles,  than  I  shall  look  upon  for  years  in  Europe,  where, 
after  all,  we  come  short  of  the  negro's  philosophy. 

The  point  of  the  African's  inferiority,  so  confidently  assumed  as  it 
is  by  competent  and  unprejudiced  authorities,  like  Sir  S.  Baker  and 
the  late  Captain  Speke,  seems  to  have  entered  tax  more  laigely  than 
it  need  have  done  into  the  great  question  of  his  emancipation  from 
bondage,  and  to  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  suspected 
to  damp  the  old  Abolition  zeal.  And  yet  in  reality  it  has  little  to  do 
with  the  real  point  at  issue.  It  is  possible  that  the  poor  African, 
with  all  his  practical  philosophy,  may  not  have  attained  to  that  serene 
level  of  Stoicism  which  would  enable  him,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  to 
look  down  upon  his  "  own  dirty  happiness  as  something  not  worth 
making  a  pother  about."  He  may  think,  with  our  own  Warburton, 
that  to  every  human  being  his  own  happiness  is  to  himself  a  sacred 
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olgect,  transcending  all  others  in  importance,  and  also  be  of  the 
great  Bishop's  opinion  as  to  its  being  a  snbject  upon  which  each 
indindoal  man,  however  simple  and  in  other  respects  ignorant,  is 
qualified  to  judge  better  for  himself  tiuun  other  people  can  do  it  for 
him.  He  may  also  endorse  the  sentiments  t&  the  ever-generous 
Toigueneff,  and,  indisposed  to  receive  the  Qospel  of  "  labour"  in  its 
breadth  and  fulness,  ofune  "  that  man  has  not  only  a  right  to  live, 
frut  oLto  to  livt  pUcucmHy.  In  order  to  live  he  must  woil,*  but  his 
vaA  ought  to  be  done  in  comfort,  without  anxiety,  self-dependently, 
unconstrained  by  the  will  of  any  other  man  ;  and  this  work  should 
idso  have  its  due  periods  of  rest  and  intermittsnoe,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  his  heart  towards  heaven  and  contem- 
plate the  end  and  the  aim  for  which  he  has  been  created."  All  that 
can  be  said  by  eitjier  friend  or  foe  upon  the  physical  and  mental 
iofeiiority  of  iha  Afiican  seems  rather  to  intenmfy  than  to  diminish 
"  The  daap  danuutum  of  Iiu  taktng  cX." 

If  his  nature  is  indeed  rude  and  animal,  requiring  little  to  content 
it,  it  is  hard  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  that  little.  If,  &om  mental 
poverty  and  shallowness,  he  is  so  constituted  as  to  bear  much  that 
finer  organizations  would  sink  under,  and  to  forget  it  easily, — so  much 
of  a  child  as  to  need,  as  cbildiea  do,  to  be  governed  by  those  who  are 
stronger  than  himself, — if  Captain  Colomb's  assertion  (which,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of  proving)  that  the  "  negro  has 
an  <^a±ion  to  freedom  "  (I)  be  even  fully  admitted, — what  remains 
bnt  the  fact,  that  the  A&ican  is  a  being  requiring  certainly  on  tliese 
sccounts  to  be  protected,  but  not  on  these  accounts  to  be  maltreated, 
by  the  more  favoured  members  of  the  great  family  to  which  he 
bdongB  t  He  is  our  brother,  concerning  whom  we  are  verily  guilty, 
in  that  he  has  been  so  long  by  us  harassed,  ensnared,  and  sold, — the 
victim,  not  as  Joseph  was,  of  envy  on  account  of  bis  superior  beauty 
and  wisdom  and  &vour,  but  of  selfish  rapacity  and  greed. 

"Bat  the  time  has  come,"  writes  M.  Berlioz,  "for  national  l^s- 
lation  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  pi^  of  jurisprudence  in  undertaking  the 
protection  and  guardianship  of  the  feebler  races  of  men.  So  for  they 
have  been  r^arded  as  adding  little  to  tiie  common  stock.  They 
occupy  space  which  they  do  not  utilize,  and  the  general  gain  of 
humanity  seems  to  demand  that   they  should  be   improved!  out 

*  "  Ptpperty,"  ToTgTiaiLafl()Oiuidan,"oaglit  nottobe  made  to  ooBibt  in  tiie  «zalii- 
■1*  poneMiaii  of  any  given  ^aig,b>U  in  the  individual  right  a/fitt  tuUvUy.  To  man  j 
(^■MCi  of  men,  it  ia  evidetit,  property  most  oonnat  In  Uie  aTailable  and  pio&tablo 
Qertlon  a(  OLeir  own  ipdattzj. " 

t  "TbcM  cbildien,"  said  the  Glioat  to  Giles  Seroggins, pointing  to  theii  meagre, 
Uf-dad forms, "aieperiahing of  hnngei."  "Let  them di«^"  letomed  Qiles graffly, 
■  anA .Ww.inj,^|  fr-  jnTptn.  pnpnl.Mnn  "  Bui  ii)ho,afler  oU,  oTt  Iht  *uT^iu papuiotion  t 
^oniblj,  dMi  leader,  yon  and  I  mi^  form  put  of  it  l—Tht  Chridmag  Carol. 
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{aspropiii)  at  ihe  world  altogether.  Where  are  Uia  imnimenble 
tribes  of  the  North  Amerioan  Isdians  t  Wheve  the  Auatntlian  i^ 
originea  ?  Let  the  pitiless  policy  which  can  but  exteraiaate,  or  at  faect 
eBBlave,  dow  yield  to  th»  humanizing  policy,  -which  is  concerned,  not 
how  to  add  a»otber  realm  to  our  territory,  Init  how  to  bring  back  a 
brother  to  bis  family  and  home."  These  geneioas  lefleotionB,  worthy 
of  a  sou  of  France, — the  great  nation  which,  like  Hbe  noble  Switaer, 
has  been  ever  ready  "  to  vpta  a  btne  for  freedom,"— honreror  appn- 
priate  they  may  be  to  ike  claims  of  A&ica  upon  Snrap^  ai*  capable 
of  a  vastly  extended  i^plicati<».  It  is  acaroely  pasaible  at  the  pQ- 
sent  momentoaa  era  oS  time  to  ovar-estimate  the  ^Ebrt  of  the  monl 
attitude  aaaumed  with  regaid  to  the  question  <^  slatery  \iy  the  great 
Christiaoi  and  oiviHaed  powers  of  Europe  upon  the  Ba^svn  mien 
and  [mncip^itieB,  tbroogb  whose  eonniTanoe  it  is  virtnaUy  maio- 
ttused.  All  of  these,  however  omient  their  <iot»iaion  and  higb- 
sounding  their  title,  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Europe ;  some 
of  the  leBser  potentates,  like  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,*  seem  to  owe 
their  vwy  '^atence  to  European  nipport,  and  to  maat^a  it  (pos- 
sibly) throogb  the  political  and  oomraeroial  jeatoosiea  o(  the  Euro- 
pean powen,  each  desh-oas  to  preveat  the  other  from  obtaining 
exclusive  foothold  on  soma  African  shore,  or  in  BoMe  Eastern  r^iofi 
and  to  that  end  lending  their  support  and  ooUsteaance  to  some 
native  sovereignty,  which,  were  the  sunriiiiie  of  ^«ir  fwntar  with- 
drawn, would  prove  almost  as  shadowy  as  tiut  of  Ba&f[ao  himadt 
To  all  of  theae  men,  %ah,  Sultan,  or  Khedive,  however  they  may 
in  manifosto  or  letter  assume  "the  style  ot  goia,"  it  remans  a 

*  "nte  Bnltan  of  Zimlbftr,  tor  iiiit«jie«,  whom  oIicimiHtBiioe  hu  made  bo  prominent 
a  panwago,  la  la  reaU^  but  an  Anta  ofaief,  bo  tmlmpntuA  tlMt  it  Toqtiit^  oonjider- 
abla  monl  mAmi  In  tba  aaiMe  with  wbkk  tie  In  iadlnatl7')MoliiMily  oonnooMto 
get  np  the  reqokite  iefonnatioti  about  him,  wheUiei  iiidiTidnal  or  djiOMHa.  1'  la 
difficult  to  make  out.  wheieiii  ho  u  related,  wherein  separate,  from  the  ImMin  of 
Mneoat,  Hutf  heiag,  a»  the  negro  laid  of  the  twin  bablea,  '  one  ot  tbem  exMlOj  like 
the  other,  cjpeeioayJfoau, toAoioi* more »;"  dlSoidt  toleanwhkikaf  tUafaBfijU 
waa  who  mnrdend  hie  father,  and  nooeeded  to  him, — a  piiiimJIiiti.  O^iMb  Oolamb 
tells  na,  oppoeed  to  Arab  views  of  tUqiutlt;  impoMJble  to  make  out  whether  in  a 
oonnterMrroliition  wUcih  followed,  it  wai  uncle  who  was  deUuonad  by  his  nephew, 
or  nephMT  bf  his  «Bele.  One  thing  oomea  ont  wt(ft  snfflijlent  diatinomeB^  and  that 
la  that  hia  ygremment,  vibh  that  of  Imann  of  MiWMi^  from  which  it  ia  derived,  can 
waicelT  be  called  hereditBiy,  nor  yet,  writes  Capt.  Colomb,  "  il  it  atariotlj  eleetint 
though  iticatsnpOD  aeortof  tribal  leoognition  wAteJt  yiveaUatemi-repubHean  charvdcr 
tehiiA  tinget  all  Ae  tola  of  goveramenL  In  some  undefined  W17  the  Sultan  seems  to 
feel  that  he  ia  elected  to  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  is  mote  the  senant  of  bis 
people  Uian  theit  master.  Tie  maoifsst  difficulty  of  putting  preasuM  upon  soch  a 
potentate  is  this,  that  if  he  should  personalty  oonsent  to  adopt  a  law  or  custom  which 
is  In  violent  oppoeition  to  Hie  will  of  his  people,  they  will  dethrone  hlis,  nnlees  pre- 
vented by  force.  Any  power,  suoh  ae  England,  Tenttmlug  hy  threat  to  obtain 
oonoewIonB  emtueutly  distasteful  to  his  peo[de  from  the  nomin^  mler  at  z.iiri>i»T^ 
must  be  prepared  tn  ^ter  the  statot  of  government,  and  to  keep  him  on  his  tfarone  no 
longer  by  the  will  of  Ms  people,  bat  1:7  force." 

Lieut. -Col.  Rtgby  examined  on  tlie  anbject  of  the  Slave-trafflc ;— (See  FaHiameiaaTy 
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nutter  d  the  higheat  importance  to  be  assured  of  the  goodwill  of 
their  "  beloved,  fleteemed,  and  affectionete  friend,  Ttctoiia  &,"  or  to 
receive  a  letter  from  tlie  ri^t  man  in  the  right  pl»ce  just  at  the 
right  momeat^  headed,  "  Napoleon,  bj  tbe  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  nation,  Emperor  of  the  IVench,  to  tbe  gloriovs  Saltan 
Uajeed,  sui  of  Seyd  Idhui  of  Muscat,  greeting."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  these  rulers,  however  zealously  affected  in  tbe 
caase,  covXd  do  mu^  without  steong  support  &om  Surope  towards 
supfwessing  the  traffic  in  shwes,  and  it  is  certaia  thai;,  without  oar 
eneigetic  reminders,  they  wiil  not  do  so.  Slavery  is  a  sulgeot 
npoa  which  the  Aaiatio  does  aot,  wad  as  yM  cannot,  think  with  the 
Eiuopeaii,  so  firmly  is  it  welded  and,  in  Major  MiUingen's  striking 
exprcBsion,  "  impasted  "  into  Oriental  habits  and  institntioas.  Of  tbe 
oaed  of  lalam  it  may  bo  even  said  to  form  an  integral  part,  the  Edran 
making  a  pMiiou  of  the  reoogniaed  rewscd  of  true  believers  to  oon- 
sist  in  the  poMeseioii  of  slaves.  An  Asiatic  as  it  were  naturally  looks 
at  Ae  whide  salgeot  £rom  a  point  of  view  altogether  differing  &om 
that  of  the  European, — a  divesgenoe  which  I  do  not  believe  myself  to 
be  esB^erating,  when  I  say  that  he  would  not  object  to  beiiiga  slave 
so  strmgly  as  would  bis  Western  brother,  therefore  would  not  certainly 
see  BHuh  vni.  in  having  one !  This  su^ect,  however,  ia  one  of  such 
wide  dignifioanoe,  so  connected  and  inwrought  with  Aose  deep  moral 
relatioos  and  cosq^cated  social  problems  which  M<e  becoming  daily 
more  inteiesting  as  the  intelligence  of  Asia  advances,  and  tbe  sympa- 
thies (so  long  estranged)  of  Europe  quidten,  tliat  it  cannot  even  be 
tooohed  upon  in  a  pi^wr  of  such  necessarily  limited  sot^  ae  this  oae^ 
I  oaB  only  indicate  this  feature  of  the  suhgoct  as  one  among  the  many 
bi^  and  pressing  in  their  daiia  upon  all  who  aeoept  the  teaeUng  of 
our  ^eat  national  poet : — 

"Whalartmitat^aerwlt    PoWBdepalt, 

FoaaOHunu  vatiuh,  ftnd  opiiiioiis  oJiann, 

And  passkms  hold  a  flnotnating  aeat ; 

Bnt  bj  tlie  stonn  of  obainturCuuK  nnBhaken, 

And  collect  neitliei  to  daonMe  nor  wano, 

2v*ri  M  Bam  ^frim*  Oata  3taA  fir  ISTl.  Apputdlx,  pagtt  190.)  Q.  "OIU17M 
iafotm  ma  wbst  •floiU  an  mada  to  MVpvNa  thia  toafflo  7  A.  Bj  tiie  FottngBeM 
■atlKritAMateohitel;  nothing.  TbeSnltauot  Zuuibar  endeKTonrstootteckitumaoh 
Mrpmtble ;  bat  hiaihlpa  an  nerer  ready  for  na,  aodldonottbinkastngleiDdtTtdiia] 
inkk-awlaewoBlddoaaytiiiar  *"  ^Mek  the  ihipmsnt  of  alavei  unloM  urged  to  do 

■ilij  mwwiiiitKiiia ilii  lij  IliiiTtiltlilinriiniil     Howerer  dtdtoaa  tha  Soltaa  mar 

be  toh^lil  his  traa^  eugagements,  and  put  a  atop  to  the  toaffio,he  hM  in  reality 
110  pow«r,  at  no  one  in  hia  service  will  carry  oat  any  orders  he  may  gire  on  the 
■uli]iiuL  ^M  pnblio  opinion  of  the  Arabs  is  too  strong  in  faToor  of  it,  and  almost 
*U  file  «U«f  peo^  in  his  doniniona  on  either  direotJy  or  indirectly  oonoemed  in 
it.  I  foonl  soon  after  my  urrival,  that  Fiince  Abdoor  Wahib.  hi>  yonnger  un,  and 
Synd  Bolleman  bin  Hamed,  tlte  wealthy  goromor  of  Uie  town  of  Zsnzibar,  had 
leccnUy  nld  SOO  ilavM  to  the  PaUiw,  a  French  ship. " 
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On  many  points  connected  with  the  great  kingdom  of  justice  and 
righteouanesB  (a  kingdom  which  is  always  one,  indivisible,  and 
related)  we  do  much  when  we  do  but  show  our  colouni  plainly — a 
proceeding  without  which  (on  the  part  of  the  British  flag),  CaptuQ 
Colomb  tells  ub,  the  whole  of  the  Peruan  Gulf,  independently  of  the 
disastrous  slave  traffic,  would  be  a  theatre  of  blood  and  war&re,  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  which  sim|^y,  by  hevng  then, 
it  seems  we  do  much  to  hold  in  check.  In  Zanzibar  alone,  it  seems 
that  England,  represented  by  the  Banyans,  or  Bombay  merehanta, 
stands  for  three  times  the  value  of  any  European  power.  This  is  one 
commercial  aspect  What  we  are  worth  under  many  others,  is,  as  I  have 
said,'  scaroely  appreciable  by  ourselves,  and  it  may  tend  to  foster 
better  feelings  than  an  ignoble  national  vanity  to  know  that  the  first 
inquiry  made  t^  any  English  functionary  or  traveller,  &om  the 
Madagascar  employ^  who  expects  a  similar  compliment  to  be  paid 
to  hia  Queen  in  return,  to  the  rude  A&ican  chief  who  asks  the  ques- 
tion with  a  warm  personal  interest,  ae  if  he  were  inquiring  after  some 
near  relation,  is  "  How  is  Quemi  Victoria  t " 

'  The  subject  of  the  suppression  of  A&ican  slavery  is  connected  with 
so  many  questions,  eadi  of  vital  interest,  into  which  the  limited  space 
at  my  disposal  forbids  me  now  to  enter,  but  to  which,  with  added 
information,  I  shall  hope  to  return ;  its  extension  ia  so  ni^turally 
linked  with  tiie  peaceful  development  of  Airica's  immense  material 
resources,  with  the  awakening  of  Ama's  slumbering  moral  powers ;  its 
cessation  would  open  out  so  many  doors  now  partially  or  entirely 
closed  to  misnonary  seal  and  commercial  enterjnise,  that  I  am 
unable  to  indicate  tbem  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  even  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary, and  must  conclude  this  paper  by  the  expression  of  a  convic- 
tion which  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  facts  I  am  so  far  pos- 
sessed of.  This  is,  that  the  whole  question  seems  to  have  passed  in 
a  great  degree  out  of  Uie  hands  of  the  philanthropist  into  that  of  the 
statesman,  and  while  we  may  regret  that  the  old  "  abolition  "  flame 
seems,  as  regards  the  East  African  traffic,  to  be  past  rekindling  in 
the  general  English  mind,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  be  so, 
when  we  remember  that  the  Western  traffic  was  brought  home  to 
our  business  and  bosoms,  and  appealed,  by  its  very  existence,  to  the 
national  conscience,  upon  which  it  left  a  definite  wound  and  stain. 
There  it  might  be  truly  said, "  Sin  lieth  at  the  door ; "  now,  we  are  only 
indirectly  answerable  for  a  gigantic  system  of  evil  which  we  find  existing 
in  jiiU  activity,  and  though  our  power  in  checking  it  is  really  very  great, 
it  must  be  brought  to  hear  from  a  wider  platform  than  that  of  the 
philanthropist,  though  he  in  this,  as  in  so  numy  other  causes,  has 
been  the  ever  ready  pioneer  first  to  break  into  the  dark  jungle,  fore- 
most to  traverse  the  dismal  swamp,  too  often  paying  with  his  own 
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fortunes  and  his  own  life,  with  what  his  generous  zeal  wina  for  the 
general  advance  of  humanity.  The  present  is  a  world-appealing 
cause,  connected  on  all  sides  with  subjects  of  the  deepest  national 
importance.*  It  calls  upon  the  great  Christian  and  civilized  powers 
and  nilera  to  lay  aside  paltry  jealousies  and  small  national  interests, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  united  upon  a  cause  so  one  with  that  of 
JDstice,  order,  righteousness  upon  earth.  The  connivance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  traffic,  even  of  their  Government  employes  in  Africa, 
seems  a  fact  clearly  established  on  all  sides  ;  so  also  the  cruelty  with 
which  in  the  hands  of  this  nation  it  seems  peculiarly  marked. 
Brigadier  W,  M.  Coghlan  [^ea  Parliamentary  Report  for  1871)  writes 
of  this  as  being  "atrocious,"  and  says  "  the  late  increase  of  the  traffic 
unong  them  is  fast  destroying  the  last  faint  traces  of  civilization  left 
in  their  once  populous  settlements  along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa." 
The  same  gentleman  adds,  "  But  if  the  suppression  -of  slavery  in  the 
Portaguese  settlements  is  an  object  most  desirable  in  itself,  its 
importance  is  enhanced  in  view  of  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  abolish 
the  traffic  in  the  adjoining  African  territories  dependent  on  Zanzibar. 
The  fact  of  a  neighbouring  Christian  people  being  hnovm.  to  he  etcten- 
aively  engaged  in  the  trade  is  at  once  a  precedent  and  an  apology 
to  the  slave-dealing  Mahometans."  Let  Portugal,  our  ancient  and 
faithful  ally,  be  roused  to  enei'gy  in  wiping  out  this  dark,  blot  on  her 
national  escutcheon,  and  taught  that  in  doing  so  she  will  be  at  any 
rate  so  much  nearer  that  once  proud  place  among  European  nations, 
from  which  she  has  long  so  sadly  and  strangely  lapsed.  Neither 
Spain   nor  France  can  be  acquitted  of  complicity  in  the  traffic.    In 

*  Among  these  we  may  niunber  one  brought  foiward  as  a  question  in  moBt  books 
W  the  BUbjeot  of  But  African  trafflo,  and  not  1  thinli,  so  far,  tmawered  fullj :— Wbat 
becomes  of  tbe  enonnons  niunbeT  of  elavea  yearly  drawn  from  Africa,  and  bow  does 
AiU  coutnve  to  absorb  them,  aa,  unlike  America,  it  has  no  immense  ontnloor  labour 
Gelds  calling  for  Innumerable  hands,  and  in  countries  like  China  and  India,  their 
oim  teeming  popnlations,  patient,  easily  paid  and  fed.would  seem  to  render  t&e  intro- 
dnctioQ  of  foreign  slaves  unnecessary  ?  Major  HilUngen,  in  sn  admirable  troct, 
"  SlaTCr?  In  Turkey,"  is  of  opinion  that  the  ^ve-trading  conntrtes  of  the  Bast  are 
Todiey,  the  Begency  of  Tunis,  Uorocco,  and  Persia  i  {and,  in  saying  that  among 
KasnUmaiui  tbo  lUM  of  slaves  is  nnivetsal,  basee  it  on  reasons  "  inherent  in  the 
tdigioDs  and  sooial  condition  <^  Uohunmedaulsm."  U.  Berlioz  inclines  to  beliare 
that  Egypt  abaorba  a  vast  number  of  slaves,  and  aUndea  to  the  probability  of  many  of 
tbese  beinf  enlisted  with  a  view  to  some  future  warlike  enterprise,  towards  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  competent  to  judge,  Mohammedanism  in  the  more  lealoua  and 
hnatical  portion  of  its  adherents  ia  even  now  strengthening  itself,  and  oombining 
ilapoirers. 

HeuwbUe,  it  remoina  a  deeply  regrettable  fact  that  England  should  have  by  treaty 
allowed  the  Sultan  of  Zaodbai  to  buy  and  sell  slaves  vrilkin  hia  otrm  dtimtniotu  for 
domtttie  and  agilouItun2  purposes,  and  thus  oonnteoanoed  a  UgaLixd  slave  trade,  on 
which  an  enormcus  illegal  export  traCBo  has  been  engrafted,  and  through  which  the 
difflcnltieB  of  onr  csnlsen,  in  dealing  with  Arab  defaulters,  have  been  enhanced  and 
oompUoated  to  a  degree  that  has  often  rendered  theii  best  efforts  useless. 
VOL.  XXIL  M 
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1858,  Colonel  Rigby  reported  that  a  French  ahip,  the  Pallas,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  600  slavea-fi-om  Zanzibar,  A  few  years  later  ft 
Spanish  ship,  the  Eah'dla,  from  Havannah,  anchored  off  Zanzibar,  corn' 
pletely  equipp&lasa  alaver,vith  proviHioos,  irons,  chains,  tin  plates,&c. 
"  At  this  time,"  writes  Brigadier  Coghlan, "  independent  of  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  Colonel  Kigby  (Her  Britannic  Majesty's  then  consul  at 
Zanzibar),  thei'e  are  absolutely  iw  Testi'ictlons  wltatevei'  on  the  in- 
fatiiaus  traffic;"  and  he  goes  on  to  state  how  strongly  desirable  it  is, 
in  reference  to  any  further  efforts  made  towards  its  suppression  by 
us,  "  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  France  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Situated  as  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar  is,  he  is  scnipulously 
anxious  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  foreign  powers  generally,  ami 
v^n  tJie  vkwa  of  the  loiter  are  noi  mi  uniaon,  the  want  of 
accord  begets  a  vacillating  line  of  conduct  on  his  part  injurious 
to  his  own  charaoter  as  an  independent  sovereign,  add  pre- 
judicial to  all  improvement  among  hia  people.  More  especially 
is  nnanimity  desirable  where  the  object  is  to  suppress  an  ioatitution 
■which  though  justly  reprobated  by  all  Christian  powers,  is  regarded 
by  the  Arabs  as  a  national  privilege,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
wealth  and  prosperity  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa."  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
bas  lately  made  a  noble  speech  (See  Homevxird  Mail  for  May  17, 
1878,)  at  a  conversazione  hold  at  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mun- 
guldas  Nathooboy,  to  a  number  of  the  chief  native  gentlemen  of 
Western  India,  upon  whom  he  has  impressed  the  moral  importance 
of  the  position  held  by  their  countrymen  in  Africa.  After  pointing 
out  to  them  that  from  various  causes,  nearly  fhe  whole  trade  on  tlie 
East  coast  (once  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Portuguese)  has 
passed,  during  the  last  half  century,  into  the  hands  of  Indian  mer- 
cha&lB,  he  adds  : — 

"  I  found  that  concurrent  with  this  growth  of  Indian  interests  on  the 
African  coast,  this  slave  trade  grew  up  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
my  mission — a  slave  trade  which  is  now  so  extensively  carried  on  that  thirty 
or  more  thousand  of  human  beings  are,  I  believe,  exported  every  year  from 
Africa. 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  these  two  things  were  connected  in 
the  way  of  cause  aJod  effect,  because  1  must  say  of  Indian  mercliants  that 
as  to  direct  oonneotion  with  the  slave  trade,  I  have  found  very  litth 
to  their  prejudice,  and  indeed  all  the  great  merebants  are  free  from 
connection  with  the  slave  trade,  although  by  the  posseasion  of  capital, 
which  might  be  exobaDged  for  human  beings,  they  may  have  had  an 
indirect  oonneotion.  That  was  the  state  of  things  as  we  found  it,  and  upon 
the  Bubjeot  of  the  slave  tnde  I  need  not  say  more  than  what  you  know 
ahnady. 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  finling  on  the  Bnl:>ieot  in  England,  and  I  b^eve 
in  India  generally,  that  this  trade  must  he  stopped.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
wiU  be  stopped  very  speedily,  became  things  at  both  ends  of  Africa  have 
changed  greatly  of  late.    Jdl  the  dvilized  countries  in  the  world  who  used 
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t«  be  cnstameTB  for  alftveB  hnve  now  girea  the  practice  up.  In  another 
three  yeare  there  will  be  a  legal  end  put  by  Government  to  the  slave  trade 
ID  the  Portuguese  culouies  where  that  trade  used  to  be  general.  Theu  the 
Gorenunent  of  Madagascar  is  favourable,  and  I  may  say  tt^at  this  struck 
me  Bs  one  of  the  most  &vourable  syniptomB  of  improvement  in  that  country. 
The  Government  of  Madagascar  is  composed  entirely  of  natives,  and  yet 
Uuy  have  set  their  faces  against  slavery,  and  declared  that  it  shall  not  exist 
in  their  country.  At  one  of  the  ports  in  Madagascar  wo  found  an  Arab 
uscoda  in  prison  for  a  year  for  canying  oa  the  slave  trade.  Tho  King  of 
the  Johaunas  told  us  that  his  island  should  not  be  a  place  for  harbouring 
§Uvea,  and  that  all  people  brought  to  his  territories  as  slaves  should  be  set 
free.  On  the  Arabian  coast  1  found  there  was  the  same  disposition  with 
reference  to  slaves  who  might  be  brought  to  those  Isuds  that  are  under  tho 
political  rule  of  Colonel  Pelly.  All  the  people  in  these  places  told  us 
they  would  set  their  faces  against  slavery.  Therefore  I  have  no  doubt 
that  sbvery  npon  its  present  scale  will  cease  shortly. 

"At  the  same  time  there  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come  a  desire  on 
the  part  «f  ontaia  people  to  make  money  by  trafficking  in  human  flesb, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  be  made  in  spite  of  all  we  may  do  to  prevent 
it  It  is'in  this  respect  that  I  think  the  gentlemen  at  present  here,  who 
tn  connected,  either  as  caste-fellows  or  as  countrymen,  with  the  merchants 
of  East  Africa,  or  at  all  events  those  who  bold  the  purse-strings,  may  do  a 
deal  of  good  work  to  assist  the  Kngli»h  Giovemment,  If  you  inform  your 
minds  upon  this  subject,  and  read  what  is  now  on  record  in  print  regarding 
the  Blsve  trade,  and  set  your  faces  against  tiie  traffic  in  the  way  that  you 
Touid  deal  with  any  other  great  evil  that  comes  before  you,  or  with  any 
general  impediment  to  civilization,  you  will  act  directly  upon  your  country- 
man who  are  canning  on  this  trade.  You  might  be  able  to  create  a  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  which  would  greatly  assist  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land. I  believe  Uiat  in  a  few  years  you  could  make  it  a  disgrace  for  any- 
Wy  calling  himself  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mahometan  merchant  to  be  even 
nupected  of  having  anything  to  do  with  this  trade. 

"  1  wish  that  those  among  you  who  have  leisui'e  and  power  to  lead  the 
O[union  of  your  countrymen  would  come  forward  to  assist  that  civilization 
which  England  is  bent  upon  introducing  in  A&ica.  The  work  will  have  its 
msterial  as  well  as  its  moral  reward.  The  east  coast  of  Africa  is  really  mag- 
uficent  It  is  quite  as  fine  naturally  as  your  owu  Malabar  coast,  abotmding 
is  good  harbours  and  facilities  for  trade  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  now  direct  communication  by  steamer  from  Aden,  and  I  hope  there 
*iU  soon  be  the  same  from  Bombay  and  Arabia,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
n  difficult  to  communicate  with  these  people  that  they  must  wait  for  about 
■even  months  before  they  can  communicate  with  Europe.  I  foresee  the 
time  that  there  will  be  greater  communication  between  this  country  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  certainty  that  you  will  be 
able,  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
making  Africa  as  free  from  tiie  curse  of  slavery  as  India  now  is," 

Sir  Bartle  Frere's  sentiments  appear  to  have  met  with  warm 
recog&ition  from  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  on  this  subject  the  sympathies  of  the  cul- 
tivated mind  in  India  are  very  strong,  and  in  the  right  direction, 
"light  has  come  into  the  world,"  and  the  mind  of  man,  whether 
Eoropeaa  or  Asiatic,  is  reaching  a  stage  too  advanced  to  permit  him 
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to  be  influenced  by  (so-called)  arguments  which  would  seek  to  persuade 
him  that  slavery,  simply  in  itself,  is,  or  can  be  otherwise  than  a  gigantic 
curse  or  cviL  Whatever  may  be  decided,  whether  by  friend  or  foe  aa  to 
the  physical  and  mental  status  of  the  poor  African,  the  strong  ass,  too 
long  crouching,  like  Issachar  of  old,  beneath  a  double  burden,  so  fi-eely 
laid  upon  his  shoulders  by  both  West  and  East,  it  may  surely  be  now 
decreed  that  he  has  borne  it  long  enough.  Two  facts  are  abundantly 
proved  concerning  him — his  durability,  and  (to  a  certain  given  extent) 
his  improvability.  How  far  this  laat  may  extend  we  are  not  yet 
aware,  but  what  we  already  know  of  his  capability  for  civilization 
and  for  Christiamzation  warrants  us  in  deciding,  that  as  a  certain 
hunnano  judge  was  once  of  opinion  that  the  worst  possible  use  we 
can  put  a  man  to  is  to  hang  him,  so  is  tlie  worst  possible  use  to 
which  we  can  put  the  African,  to  kidnap,  torture,  and  enslave  him. 
And  with  regai"d  to  every  branch  of  our  great  human  family,  we  may 
perhaps  learn  to  think  with  Mr.  Toodle,  who,  when  interrogated  by 
the  Great  Dombey  as  to  the  number  of  bis  olive  branches,  responds 
to  the  comment  of  that  magnate, 

"  Why  it's  aa  much  aa  you  can  afford  to  keep  them." 

"  I  couldn't  hardly  afford  but  one  thing  in  the  world  less,  Sir." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  To  lose  any  of  tkem,  Sir." 

Dora  Qbgenwell. 
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HIL — DISCIPLINE. 

TN  the  foregoing  eight  chapters  we  have  contemplated,  under  thoir 
■L  several  heads,  those  "Difficulties  of  the  Social  Science  "  which  the 
chapter  bearing  that  title  indicated  in  a  general  way.  After  thus 
naming  the  student  against  the  errors  he  is  liable  to  fall  into,  partly 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  themselves  and  the  condi- 
tions they  are  presented  under,  and  partly  because  of  his  own  nature 
3s  observer  of  them,  which  by  both  its  original  and  its  acquired 
(Jiaracters  causes  twists  of  perception  and  judgment ;  it  now  remains 
te  say  something  about  the  needful  preliminary  studies.  I  do  not 
refer  to  studies  fumishing  the  requisite  data  ;  but  I  refer  to  studies 
giving  the  requisite  discipline.  Bight  thinking  in  any  matter  depends 
very  much  on  the  habit,  of  thought;  and  the  habit  of  thought,  partly 
natural,  depends  in  part  on  the  artificial  influences  to  which  the  mind 
has  been  subjected. 

As  certainly  as  each  person  has  peculiarities  of  bodily  action  that 
distinguish  him  from  his  fellows,  so  certainly  has  he  peculiarities  of 
mental  action  that  give  a  character  to  bis  conceptions.  There  are 
tricks  of  thought  as  well  as  tricks  of  muscular  movement.  There 
are  acquired  mental  aptitudes  for  seeing  things  under  particular 
aspects,  as  there  are  acquired  bodily  aptitudes  for  going  through 
evolutions  after  particular  waya  And  there  are  intellectual  perve  - 
dties  produced  by  certain  modes  of  treating  the  mind,  as  there  are 
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incurable  awkwardneeees  due  to  oertaio  physical  activities  daily 
repeated. 

A  truth  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  that  each  Jcind  of  meotal 
discipline,  besides  its  direct  efTects  on  the  faculties  brought  into 
play,  has  its  indirect  effects  on  the  faculties  left  out  of  play ; 
and  when  special  benefit  is  gained  by  extreme  special  discipline, 
there  is  inevitably  more  or  less  general  mischief  entailed  on  the 
rest  of  the  mind  by  the  consequent  want  of  discipiina  That 
antagonism  between  body  and  brain  which  we  see  in  those  who, 
pushing  bniin-activity  to  an  extreme,  enfeeble  their  bodies,  and 
those  who,  pushing  bodily  activity  to  an  extreme,  make  their  brains 
inert,  is  an  antagonism  which  holds  between  the  parts  of  the  body 
itself  and  the  parts  of  the  brain  itself.  The  greater  bulk  and  strength 
of  the  right  U'm  remiltiog  from  its  greater  use,  and  the. greater 
aptitude  of  the  right  hand,  are  instances  in  point ;  and  that  the 
relative  incapacity  of  the  left  hand,  involved  by  cultivating  the  capa- 
city of  the  right  hand,  would  become  still  more  marked  were  the  right 
hand  to  undertake  all  manipulation,  is  obvious.  The  like  holds 
among  the  mental  faculties.  The  fundamental  antagonism  between 
feeling  and  cognition,  running  down  through  all  actions  of  the 
mind,  from  the  conilicts  between  emotion  and  reason  to  the  conflicts 
between  sensation  and  perception,  is  the  lai^est  illusti-ation.  We 
meet  with  a  kindred  antagonism,  among  the  actions  of  the  intellect 
itself,  between  perceiving  and  reasoning.  Men  who  bare  marked 
aptitudes  for  accumulating  observations  are  rarely  men  given  to 
generalizing ;  while  men  given  to  generalizing  are  commonly  men 
who,  mostly  using  the  observations  of  others,  observe  for  themselves 
less  from  love  of  particular  facts  than  from  desire  to  pnt  such  facts 
to  use.  We  may  even  trace  the  antagonism  wiUiin  a  nan-ower  range, 
between  general  reasoning  and  special  reasoning.  One  prone  to 
far-reaching  speculations  rarely  pursues  to  much  purpose  those  investi- 
gations by  which  particular  truths  are  reached ;  while  the  scientific 
specialist  ordinarily  has  but  little  tendency  to  occupy  himself  with 
wide  views. 

No  more  is  needed  to  make  it  clear  that  habits  of  thought  result 
from  particular  kinds  of  mental  activity ;  and  that  each  man's  habits 
of  thought  influence  his  judgment  on  any  question  brought  before 
him.  It  will  be  obvious,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  the  question  is 
involved  and  many-sided,  the  habit  of  thought  must  be  a  more 
impoitant  factor  in  determining  the  conclusion  arrived  at  Where  the 
subject-matter  is  very  simple,  us  a  geometrical  truth  or  a  mechanical 
action,  and  has  thei'efore  not  many  different  aspects,  pervei'sions  of 
view  consequent  on  intellectual  attitude  are  comparatively  few ;  but 
where  the  subject-matter  is  complex  and  heterc^eneous,  and  admitsof 
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being  meatally  seen  in  coimtless  difierent  ways,  the  intellectual 
attitude  affects  very  greatly  the  form  of  the  conception. 

A  fit  habit  of  thought,  then,  is  all-important  in  the  study  of 
Sociology  ;  and  a  fit  habit  of  thought  can  be  acquired  only  by 
Etady  of  the  Sciences  at  laige.  For  Sotuology  is  a  science  in 
vbich  the  phenomena  of  nil  other  sciences  are  included.  It  pre- 
seote  those  necessities  of  relation  with  which  the  Abstract  Sciences 
tied;  it  presents  those  connexions  of  cause  and  effect  which  the 
Abstract-Concrete  Sciences  familiarize  the  student  with  j  and  it 
prewnts  that  concurrence  of  many  causes  and  j^oduction  of  con- 
tingrat  results,  which  the  Concrete  Sdences  show  us,  but  whicb 
we  ue  shown  especially  by  the  organic  sciences.  Hence,  to  acquire 
lite  habit  of  thought  conducive  to  right  thinking  in  Sociolt^,  the 
mind  must  be  familiarized  with  tlie  fundamental  ideas  which  ea«b 
class  of  sciences  brings  into  view ;  and  must  not  be  possessed  by 
tbose  of  any  one  class,  or  any  two  classes;  of  sciences. 

That  this  may  be  better  seen,  let  me  briefiy  indicate  the  indis- 
peosable  discipline  which  each  class  of  sciences  gives  to  the  intellect ; 
and  also  the  wrong  intellectual  habits  produced  if  that  dass  of 
sdoices  is  studied  exclusively. 

Eotirs  absence  of  training  in  the  Absti-act  Sciences,  leaves  the 
mind  without  due  sense  of  neceaaity  of  reltUion.  Watch  the  mental 
movements  of  the  wholly-ignorant,  before  whom  not  even  the  exact 
W  certain  results  of  Aritlimetic  have  been  frequently  brought,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  exists  nothing  like  irresiBtihlo  conviction 
that  from  given  data  there  is  an  inevitable  inference.  That  which  to 
fOD  has  the  aspect  of  a  necessity,  seems  to  them  not  free  from  doubt. 
Even  men  whose  educations  have  made  numerical  processes  and  results 
tolerably  familiar,  will  show  In  a  case  where  the  implication  is  logical 
only,  that  they  have  not  absolute  confidence  in  the  dependence  of 
conclusion  on  premisses. 

Unsbakeable  belief  in  necessities  of  relation,  are  to  be  gained 
only  by  studying  the  Abstract  Sciences,  Logic  and  Mathematics. 
DeaU&g  with  necessities  of  relation  of  the  simplest  class.  Logic  is  of 
some  service  to  this  end ;  though  often  of  less  service  than  it  might 
be,  for  the  reason  that  the  symbols  it  uses  arc  not  translated  into 
thought,  and  the  connexions  stated  not  really  represented.  Only  when, 
for  a  logical  implication  expressed  in  the  abstract,  there  is  substituted 
an  example  so  far  concrete  that  the  inter-dependencies  can  be  contem- 
plated, is  there  an  ezerdse  of  the  mental  power  by  which  logical 
nece^tj  is  grasped.  Of  the  discipline  given  by  Mathematics,  also, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the  necessities  of 
numerical  relation,  though  in  a  degree  useful  for  cultivating  the  coif 
K  2 
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sciousoess  of  necessity,  is  not  in  a  high  degree  useful ;  because,  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  mind,  occupied  with  the  symbols 
used,  aod  not  passing  beyond  them  to  the  groups  of  units  they  staad 
for,  does  not  really  figure  to  itself  the  relatjons  expressed — does  not 
really  discern  their  necessities  ;  and  has  not  therefore  the  conception 
of  necessity  perpetually  repeated.  It  is  the  more  special  division  of 
Mathematics,  dealing  with  Spa^^-relations,  which  above  all  other 
studies  yields  necessary  ideas ;  and  so  makes  strong  and  definite  the 
consciousness  of  necessity  in  general  A  geometrical  demonstration 
time  after  time  presents  premisses  and  conclusion  in  such  wise  that 
the  relation  alleged  is  seen  in  thought — cannot  be  passed  over  by 
mere  symbolization.  Each  step  exhibits  some  connexion  of  positions 
or  quantities  as  one  that  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  hence  the  habit 
of  taking  such  steps  makes  the  consciousness  of  such  connexions 
familiar  and  vivid. 

But  while  mathematical  discipline,  and  especially  discipline  in 
Oeometry,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  as  a  means  of 
preparing  the  mind  to  recognize  throughout  Nature  the  absoluteness 
of  uniformities ;  it  is,  if  exclusively  or  too-habitually  pursued,  apt  to 
produce  perversions  of  general  thought.  Inevitably  it  generates  a 
special  bent  of  mind ;  and  inevitably  this  special  bent  afiects  all  the 
intellectual  actions — causes  a  tendem^  to  look  in  a  mathematical 
way  at  questions  beyond  the  range  of  Mathematics.  The  mathe- 
matician is  ever  dealing  with  phenomena  of  which  the  elements  are 
relatively  few  and  definite.  His  most  involved  problem  is  immea< 
surably  less  involved  than  are  the  problems  of  the  Concrete  Sciences. 
But  he  cannot  help  bringing  with  him  his  mathematical  habits  of 
thought;  and  in  dealing  with  questions  which  the  Concrete  Sciences 
present,  he  recognizes  some  few  only  of  the  factors,  tacitly  ascribes  to 
thc.<te  a  definiteness  which  they  have  not,  and  proceeds  after  the 
mathematical  manner  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  these  data, 
as  though  they  were  specific  and  adequate. 

Hence  the  truth,  so  often  illustrated,  that  mathematicians  are  bad 
reasoners  on  contingent  matters.  To  previous  illustrations  may  be 
added  the  recent  one  yielded  by  M.  Michel  Chasles,  who  proved  him- 
self incapable  as  a  judge  of  evidence  in  the  matter  of  the  Newton- 
Pascal  forgeries.  Another  was  supplied  by  the  late  Professor  De 
Morgan,  who,  bringing  his  mental  eye  to  bear  with  microscopic  power 
on  some  small  part  of  a  question,  ignored  its  main  features. 

By  cultivation  of  the  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences,  there  is  produced 
a  further  habit  of  thought,  not  otherwise  produced,  which  is  essential 
to  right  thinking  in  general,  and  by  implication  to  right  thinking 
in  Sociology.    Familiarity  with  the  various  orders  of  physical  and 
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ebemica)  plieiioinens,  gives  distinctnesB  and  Btrength  to  the  cod- 
sdousnesB  of  cause  mid  effect 

EiperioDces  of  things  around  do,  indeed,  yield  conceptions  of 
special  forces  and  of  force  in  general.  The  uncultured  get  from 
these  experiences,  degrees  of  faith  in  causation  such  that  where 
(bej  see  some  striking  effect  they  usually  assume  an  adequate  cause, 
and  where  a  cause  of  given  amount  is  manifest,  a  proportionate 
effect  is  looked  for.  Especially  is  this  so  where  the  actions  are 
simple  mechanical  actions.  Still,  these  impressions  which  daily  life 
famishes,  if  unaided  by  those  derived  from  physical  science,  leave 
the  ordinary^mind  with  but  vague  conceptions  of  causal  relations. 
It  needs  but  to  remember  the  readiness  with  which  people  accept 
the  alleged  facts  of  the  Spiritualists,  many  of  which  imply  a  direct 
nation  of  the  mechanical  axiom  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,  to  see  how  much  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  causation 
lack  qusntitativeness — lack  the  idea  of  proportion  between  amount 
of  force  expended  and  amount  of  change  wrought.  Very  generally, 
Iw,  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  causation  are  not  even  qualitatively  valid : 
the  most  absurd  notions  as  to  what  cause  will  produce  what  effect 
ue  frequently  disclosed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  popular  belief  that  a 
goat  kept  in  a  stable  will  preserve  the  health  of  the  horses ;  and  note 
how  this  belief,  accepted  on  the  authority  of  grooms  and  coachmen, 
i»  repeated  by  their  educated  employers — as  I  lately  heard  it  repeated 
by  an  American  general,  and  t^;reed  in  by  two  retired  English 
officials.  Clearly,  the  readiness  to  admit,  on  such  evidence,  that  such 
>  cause  can  produce  such  an  effect,  implies  a  consciousness  of  causa- 
tion which,  even  qualitatively  considered,  is  of  the  crudest  kind. 
And  such  a  consciousness  is,  indeed,  everywhere  betrayed  by  the 
raperstitions  prevalent  more  or  less  among  aJl  classes. 

Hence  we  must  infer  that  the  uncompared  and  unanalyzed  obser- 
ntions  men  make  in  the  course  of  then-  dealings  with  things  around, 
do  not  suflSce  to  give  them  wholly-rational  ideas  of  the  process  of 
(lungs.  It  requires  that  physical  actions  shall  be  critically  examined, 
the  factors  and  results  measured,  and  different  cases  contrasted,  before 
there  can  be  reached  clear  ideas  of  necessary  causal  dependence. 
And  thus  to  investigate  physical  actions  is  the  business  of  the 
Atwtract-Concrete  Sciences.  Every  experiment  which  the  physicist 
ortbe  chemist  makes,  brings  afresh  before  his  consciousness  the  truth, 
given  countless  times  in  his  previous  experiences,  that  from  certain 
uitecedents  of  partioukr  kinds  there  will  inevitably  follow  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  consequent ;  and  that  from  certain  amounts  of  the 
antecedents,  the  amount  of  the  consequent  will  be  inevitably  so 
tnncb.  The  babit  of  thought  generated  by  these  hourly-repeated 
apeiiences,  always  the  same,  always  exact,  is  one  which  mokes  it 
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impossible  to  think  of  any  effect  as  arising  vithtmt  a  oaase,  or  any 
cause  as  expended  without  an  effect ;  and  one  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  think  of  an  effect  out  of  proportion  to  its  cause,  or  s  cause 
out  of  proportion  to  its  effect. 

While,  however,  study  of  the  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences,  carried  on 
experimentally,  ^ves  clearness  and  strength  to  the  consciottsness  of 
causation,  taken  alone  it  is  inadequate  as  a  discipline ;  and  when 
pursued  exclusirely,  generates  a  habit  of  thought  which  betrays  into 
erroneous  conclusions  when  higher  orders  of  phenomena  are  de^t 
with.  The  process  of  physioalinquiiy  is  essenti^y  analytical;  and  the 
diuly  pursuit  of  tiiis  process  generates  two  tendencies — the  tendency 
to  contemplate  separately  the  factors  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  inquiry  to  disentangle  and  identify  and  measure,  and  the  tendency 
to  rest  in  the  results  of  sueh  inquiry  as  though  they  were  the  final 
results  to  be  sought.  The  chemist,  by  saturating,  neutralizing, 
decomposing,  precipitating,  and  at  last  separating,  is  enabled  to 
measure  what  quantity  of  this  element  had  been  held  in  combination 
by  a  given  quantity  of  that ;  and  when,  by  some  alternative  course 
of  analysis,  be  has  verified  the  result,  his  inquiry  in  so  far  is  con- 
cluded :  as  are  kindred  inquiries  respecting  the  oUier  affinities  of  the 
element,  when  they  are  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined 
in  like  ways.  His  habit  is  to  get  rid  of,  or  neglect  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  concomitant  disturbing  factors,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  amount  of  some  one  and  then  of  some  other ;  and  his  end  is 
reached  when  accounts  have  been  given  of  all  the  factors  individu^y 
considered.  So  is  it,  too,  with  the  physicist  Say  the  problem  is  the 
propagation  of  sound  through  air,  and  the  interpretation  of  its  velocity 
— say,  that  the  velocity  as  calculated  by  Newton  is  found  less  by  oite- 
sixth  than  observation  gives ;  aiLd  that  Laplace  sets  himself  to  explain 
liie  anomaly.  He  recognises  the  evolution  Of  heat  by  the  compress 
aton  which  each  sound-wave  produces  in  the  air;  finds  the  extra 
velocity  consequent  on  this ;  adds  this  to  the  velocity  previously  cal- 
culated ;  finds  the  result  answer  to  the  observed  fact ;  and  then, 
having  analyzed  the  phenomenon  into  its  components  and  measured 
tfaem,  considers  his  task  concluded.  So  throughout:  the  habit  is 
that  of  identifying,  parting,  and  estimating  factors;  and  stopping 
after  having  done  this  completely. 

This  habit,  carried  into  the  interpretation  of  things  at  large,  affects 
it  somewhat  as  the  mathematical  habit  afiects  it  It  tends  towards 
the  formation  of  unduly-simple  and  unduly-definite  conceptions ; 
and  it  encour^es  the  natural  propensity  to  stop  short  with  proxi- 
mate results.  The  daily  practice  of  dealing  with  single  foctors  nf 
phenomena,  and  with  factors  complicated  by  but  few  others,  and  with 
&ctors  ideally  separated  from  their  combinations,  inevitably  gives  to 
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Ae  tfaoQglita  abont  surrouodiog  things  an  analytic  ratfaer  than  a 
synthetic  character.  It  promotes  the  contemplation  of  simple  cauaea 
apart  from  the  entuigled  "pleaua  of  co-operating  causeB  which  all  the 
higher  nataral  phenomena  show  ua ;  and  begets  a  tendency  to  suppose 
that  wh»i  the  results-  of  soch  simple  causes  have  been  exactly  deter- 
nined,  nothing  remains  to  be  sought. 

Physical  science,  then,  though  indispensable  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ii^  the  conscaoosness  of  causatitm  in  its  simple  definite  foims,  and 
thus  preparing  th^  mind  for  dealing  with  complex  causation,  is  not 
ssfficient  of  itself  to  make  complex  causation  truly  comprehensible. 
In  illuBtration  of  its  inadequacy,  I  might  name  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician and  physicist  whose  achievements  place  him  in  the  first 
nmk,  but  who,  nevertheless,  when  entering  on  questions  of  concrete 
science,  where  the  data  are  no  longer  few  and  exact,  has  repeatedly 
^wn  defective  judgment.  Choosing  premisses  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  gratuitous  and  in  some  cases  improbable,  he  has  proceeded 
by  exact  methods  to  draw  definite  conclnsions ;  and  has  then  enun- 
ciated those  condusiotis  as  though  they  had  &  certainty  proportioaate 
to  the  exactness  of  his  methods. 

The  kind  of  discipline  which  affords  the  needful  ooiToctive,  is  the 
disapline  whi<A  the  Ccmcrete  Staences  give.  Study  ai  the  fomna  ai 
]^nomena,  as  in  Logic  and  MAthematics,  is  needful  but  by  no  memos 
efficient.  Study  of  the  /actors  of  phenomena,  as  in  Mechanic^ 
^yucs.  Chemistry,  is  also  essential  but  not  enough  by  itself,  or 
«KRigh  even  joined  with  study  of  the  forms.  Study  of  the  prodaicta 
tiiemselvee,  in  their  totalities,  is  no  less  necessary.  Exclusive  attention 
to  forms  and  factors  will  not  only  fail  to  give  right  conceptions  of  pro- 
dncts,  but  will  even  tend  to  make  the  conceptions  of  products  wroi^. 
The  an^ytical  habit  of  mind  has  to  be  sup[^«neated  by  the  synthe- 
tical habit  <^  mind.  Seen  in  its  proper  place,  analysis  has  for  its 
^ef  function  to  prepare  the  way  for  synthesis ;  and  to  keep  a  dne 
mental  balance,  there  must  be  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  synthesis  is  the  end  to  which  analysis  is  the  means,  but  there 
must  also  be  a  practice  of  synthesis  along  with  a  practice  of  analysis. 

All  the  Concrete  Sciences  familiarize  the  mind  with  certain  cardinal 
conceptions  which  the  Abstract  ajid  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences  do  not 
yield — the  conceptions  of  continuity,  aymplexity,  and  contingerusy. 
The  rampleet  of  the  Concrete  Sciences,  Astronomy  and  Qeology,  yield 
the  idea  of  continuity  with  great  diatLnctnesa.  I  do  not  mean  con- 
tinaity  of  existence  merely ;  I  mean  continuity  of  causation :  the 
UDceaaing  production  of  effect — the  never-ending  work  of  every  force. 
On  the  mind  of  the  ast^'ODomer  there  is  vividly  impressed  t^e  idea 
that  any  one  planet  which  has  been  by  bo  much  swerved  out  of  its 
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course  by  another  planet,  or  by  a  combinatioQ  of  others,  will  through 
all  future  time  follow  a  route  different  from  that  it  would  hare  fol- 
lowed but  for  the  perturbation ;  and  he  recognizes  its  reaction  upon  the 
perturbing  planet  or  planets,  as  similarly  having  effects  which,  while 
ever  being  compUcated  and  ever  slowly  diffused,  will  nerer  be  lost 
during  the  irameaeurable  periods  to  come.  So,  too,  the  geologist  sees 
ia  each  change  wrought  on  the  Sarth's  crust,  by  igneous  or  aqueous 
action,  a  new  factor  that  goes  on  perpetually  modifying  all  subsequent 
changes.  An  upheaved  portion  of  sea-bottom  alters  the  courses 
of  ocesn- currents,  modifies  the  climates  of  adjacent  lands,  affects 
their  rainfalls  and  prevailing  winds,  their  denudations  and  the 
deposits  round  their  coasts,  their  floras  and  faunas ;  and  these  effects 
severally  become  causes  that  act  unceasingly  in  ever>multiplyii^ 
wajTs.  Always  there  is  traceable  the  persistent  working  of  each 
force,  and  the  progressive  complication  of  the  results  through  suc- 
ceeding geologic  epochs. 

These  coaceptioos,  not  yielded  at  all  bytfae  AbstmctaDdAbstracb- 
Concrete  Sciences,  and  yielded  by  the  inorganic  Concrete  Sciences 
in  ways  which,  though  iinquestionable,  do  not  arrest  attention, 
are  yielded  in  clear  and  striking  ways  by  the  organic  Concrete 
Sciences — the  sciences  that  deal  with  living  things.  Every  organLsic, 
if  we  choose  to  read  the  lessons  it  gives  us,  shows  continuity  of 
causation  and  complezi^  of  causation.  The  ordinary  facts  of  inhe- 
ritance illustrate  continuity  of  causation — very  conspicuously  where 
varieties  so  distinct  as  negro  and  white  are  united,  and  where  traces 
of  the  n^TO  come  out  generation  after  generation ;  and  still  better 
among  domestic  animals,  where  traits  of  remote  ancestry  show  the 
persistent  working  of  causes  which  date  far  back.  Oi^nic  pheno- 
mena make  us  familiar  with  complexity  of  causation,  both  by 
showing  the  co-operation  of  many  antecedenta  to  each  consequent, 
and  by  showing  the  multiplicity  of  results  which  each  influence 
works  out  If  we  observe  how  a  given  weight  of  a  given  drug 
produces  on  no  two  persona  exactly  like  sets  of  effects,  and  produces 
even  on  the  same  person  different  effects  in  different  constitutional 
states ;  we  see  at  once  how  involved  is  the  combination  of  factors  by 
which  the  changes  in  an  organism  are  brought  about,  and  how  ex- 
tremely contingent,  therefore,  is  each  particular  change.  And  we 
need  but  watch  what  happens  after  an  injury,  say  of  the  foot,  to  per- 
ceive how,  if  permanent,  it  alters  the  gait,  alters  the  adjustment  and 
bend  of  the  body,  alters  the  movements  of  the  arms,  alters  the 
features  into  some  contracted  form  accompanying  pain  or  inconve- 
nience. Indeed,  through  the  re-adjustments,  muscular,  nervous,  and 
viscend,  which  it  entails,  this  local  damage  acta  and  re-acts  on  func- 
tion and  structure  throughout  the  whole  body :  producing  effects 
which,  as  they  diffuse,  complicate  incalculably. 
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While,  in  multitudinous  ways,  tbe  Science  of  Life  thrusts  on  the 
aUention  of  the  student  the  cardinal  notions  of  continuity,  and  com- 
plexity, and  contingency,  of  causation,  it  introduces  him  to  a  further 
wnception  of  moment,  which  the  inorganic  Concrete  Sciences  do  not 
fiimish — the  conception  of  what  we  may  call  fructifying  causation. 
Far  as  it  Is  a  distinction  between  living  and  not-living  bodies  that 
the  first  propagate  while  the  second  do  not ;  it  is  also  a  distinction 
between  them  that  certain  actions  which  go  on  in  the  first  are  cumu- 
lative, instead  of  being,  as  in  the  second,  dissipative.  Not  only  do 
o^^isms  as  wholes  reproduce,  and  so  from  small  beginnings  are 
capable  by  multiplication  of  reaching  great  results ;  but  components 
of  them,  normal  and  morbid,  do  the  like.  Thus  a  minute  portion  of 
atirus  introduced  into  an  organism,  does  not  work  an  effect  propor- 
tionate to  its  amount,  as  would  an  inorganic  agent  on  an  inorganic 
mass  ;  but  by  appropriating  materials  from  the  blood  of  the  organism, 
and  thus  immensely  increasing,  it  works  effects  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  its  amount  as  originally  introduced — effects  which  may 
eoDtinue  with  accumulating  power  throughout  the  remaining  life 
(^  the  organism.  It  is  so  with  internally-evolved  ^encies  as 
well  as  with  eztemally-invading  agencies.  A  portion  of  gemunai 
matter,  itself  microscopic,  may  convey  from  a  parent  some  constitu- 
tional peculiarity  that  is  infiniteeimal  in  relatioD  even  to  its  minute 
bulk ;  and  from  this  there  may  asise,  fif^  years  afterwards,  gout  or 
insanity  in  the  resulting  man :  after  this  great  lapse  of  time,  slowly 
increasing  actions  and  products  show  themselves  in  large  derange- 
ments of  function  and  structure.  And  this  is  a  trait  characteiistic  of 
orgamc  phenomena,  While  from  the  destructive  changes  going  on 
throughout  the  tissues  of  living  bodies  there  is  a  continual  production 
of  effects  which  lose  themselves  by  subdivision,  as  do  the  effects  of 
inorganic  forces ;  there  arise  from  those  constructive  changes  going 
on  in  them,  by  which  living  bodies  are  distinguished  from  not-living 
Wies,  certain  classes  of  efiects  which  incroase  as  they  diffuse — go  on 
augmenting  in  volume  as  well  as  in  variety. 

Thus  as  a  discipline,  study  of  the  Scieuce  of  Life  is  essential ; 
partly  as  familiarizing  the  mind  ^th  the  cardinal  ideas  of  continuity, 
complexity,  and  contingency,  of  causation,  in  clearer  and  more  various 
ways  than  do  the  ot^er  Concrete  Sciences,  and  partly  as  familiarizing 
tiie  mind  with  the  cardinal  idea  of  fructifying  causation,  which  the 
other  Concrete  Sciences  do  not  present  at  all  Not  that,  pursued 
eicluavely,  the  Organic  Sciences  will  yield  these  conceptions  in  clear 
^(>™u  ■■  there  requires  a  &miliarity  with  the  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences 
b>  give  Uie  requisite  grasp  of  simple  causation.  Studied  by  themselves 
">e  Oiganic  Sciences  tend  rather  to  make  the  ideas  of  causation 
^oaiy  -  for  the  reason  that  the  entanglement  of  the  factors  and  the 
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contingency  of  tbe  results  is  bo  great,  that  definite  relationR  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  cannot  be  established :  the  two  are  not 
presented  in  such  connexions  as  to  make  the  conception  of  causal 
action,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  sufficiently  distinct.  There 
requires,  first,  the  discipline  yielded  by  Physics  and  Chemistry,  to 
make  definite  the  ideas  of  forces  and  actions  as  necessaiily  related 
in  their  kinds  and  amounts  \  and  then  the  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena may  be  carried  on  with  a  clear  consciousnesn  that'  while  the 
processes  of  causatiou  are  so  involved  as  often  to  be  inexplicable,  yet 
there  is  causation,  no  less  necessary  and  no  less  exact  than  causation 
of  simpler  kinds. 

And  now  to  apply  these  coneideratione  on  mental  discipline  to  our 
immediate  topic.  For  the  effectual  study  of  Sociolt^  there  needs  a 
habit  of  thought  generated  by  the  studies  of  all  these  sciences ;  sinoe, 
as  already  said,  social  phenomena  involve  phe&omeDa  of  every  order. 

That  l^ere  are  necessities  of  relation  such  as  those  with  which  the 
Abstract  Sciences  deal,  cannot  be  denied  when  it  is  seen  that  socie- 
ties present  facts  of  number  and  quantity.  That  the  actions  of  men 
in  society,  in  all  their  movements  and  productive  processes,  mast  oon- 
form  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  forces,  is  also  indisputaUe;  And 
that  everything  thought  and  felt  and  done  in  the  course  of  aooial  life, 
is  thought  and  felt  and  done  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  individual 
life,  is  also  a  truth — inmost  a  truism,  indeed  ;  though  one  of  which 
few  seem  conscious. 

Culture  of  the  sciences  in  general,  then,  is  needful ;  and  above 
all  culture  of  the  Science  of  Life.  This  is  more- especially  requisite, 
however,  because  the  conceptions  of  continuity,  complexity,  azid  con- 
tingency, of  causation,  as  well  as  the  conception  of  fructifyii^  causa- 
ti<m,  are  conceptions  common  to  it  and  to  the  Science  of  Sotsety.  It 
affords  a  specially-fit  disdpline,  for  the  reason  that  it  alone  among 
t^e  sciences  produces  familiarity  with  these  cardinal  ideas — presents 
the  data  for  them  in  forms  easily  grasped,  and  so  prepares  the  mind 
tt/t  recognizing  the  data  for  them  in  the  Social  Seience,  where  they 
are  less  easily  grasped,  though  no  less  constantly  presented. 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  last  kind  of  culture,  however,  is 
not  to  be  adequately  shown  by  this  brief  statement.  For  besides 
generating  habits  of  thought  ^p^^opriate  to  the  study  of  the  Social 
Science,  it  furnishes  the  mind  with  special  conceptions  which  serve 
as  keys  to  the  Social  Scienca  The  Science  of  Life  yields  to  the 
Science  of  Society,  certain  great  generalizations  without  which  ttiere 
oan  be  no  Science  of  Society  at  aLL  Ijet  ua  go  on  to  observe  the 
relations  of  the  two. 

Hkbbbrt  SPEKcaa. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO* 


THE  ge&ins  of  Victor  Hugo  is  wide  and  violent  like  a  sea, 
and  one  hesitates  upon  the  brink  before  venturing  to  plunge, 
fiat  a  timid  approach — to  dabble  with  the  feet,  and  duck  the  head, 
ii  to  remain  unacquainted  with  this  poet.  A  certain  self-abandon- 
ment is  caUed  for,  and  for  a  time  the  surrender  of  one's  safe  and  deli- 
berate footing.  When  you  are  fairly  bome  away  by  some  moving 
mound  of  water,  when  you  are  tossed  and  buffeted  and  bewildered, 
when  Uie  foam  flies  over  your  head,  when  you  glide  from  dark  hollow 
to  shining  hillock  of  the  sea,  when  your  ears  are  filled  with  the  sound 
and  your  eyes  with  the  splendotir  and  terror  of  ocean,  then  you  be^n 
to  be  aware  of  the  sensation  which  Victor  Hugo  communicates.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole.  Presently  your  bewilderment  increases.  This 
flood,  is  it  a  flood  of  water  or  a  torrent  of  light  ? — for  objects  and 
ioTcu  are  changing  their  aspect  and  direction.  Have  you  plunged 
downward,  or  soared  np  I  Are  you  in  ether  or  on  the  earth  ?  Have 
you  been  Btonebow  drawn  into  the  immense  envelopment  of  a  planet's 
belt  or  swift  meteor  ?  Where  are  the  edges  and  limit  of  this  environ- 
ing br^htness  and  gloom  i  Yet  all  the  while  a  sense  of  security 
nmains,  and  of  the  near  presence  of  our  green,  substantial  earth  ;  for 
■ongs  of  birds  reach  us,  and  the  cbiming  of  the  carillons  of  old  cities, 
and  the  cries  of  children  at  play.  We  drop  from  Saturn  with  his 
*  Victor  Hng-o'a  dramBtio  poetry  h  not  oonsideTed  in  this  article. 
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moons  and  rings,  and  find  ourselves  by  the  fireside,  or  stooping  over  a 
cradla  Such  is  the  first  large  and  adequate  sensation,  unresolved  by 
analysis. 

But  when  one  has  rescued  one's  imagination  from  the  obsession  of 
Victor  Hugo's  genius,  bow  is  one  compelled  to  regard  the  writer 
and  his  work  1  This  vast  and  vague  luminosity,  with  its  sound 
and  splendour,  its  gloom  and  terror,  has  it  any  inward  unity  ?  has 
it  any  determined  course  ?  This  cometary  apparition,  which  throws 
out  such  stupendous  jets,  where  lies  its  nucleus?  and  is  its  orbit  as- 
certainable {  What  is  Victor  Hugo  7  And  the  answer  is — He  is  the 
imagination  of  France  in  the  century  of  trouble  which  followed  her 
great  Revolution — an  imi^nation  powerful,  ambitious,  disordered — a 
light  of  the  world,  though  a  light  as  wild  as  that  of  volcanic  flames 
blown  upon  by  stoim  ;  and  he  is  also  the  better  heart  of  Fi-ance, 
tender  and  fiei-ce,  framed  for  manifold  joy  and  sorrow,  rich  in  domestic 
feeling  and  rich  in  patriotism,  heroic  yet  not  without  a  self-conscioua- 
ncss  of  heroism,  that  eager,  self-betraying,  intempei'ate  heart,  which 
alternates  between  a  defiant  wilfulness  and  the  tyranny  of  an  idea  or 
a  passion.  The  history  of  this  imagination  and  of  this  heart  is  the 
history  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Intellect,  which  in  the  highest  poets  co-operates  with  the  affections 
and  the  imagination,  in  Victor  Hugo  is  deficient  With  him  it  is  not 
ever  energy  of  thought  which  demands  a  passionate  expression  in  art. 
Of  a  progressive  process  of  thinkmg  he  seems  incapabla  Such  emo- 
tional logic  as  Mr.  Browning  brings  vigorously  into  play,  securing  for 
the  feelings  as  he  advances  each  position  which  has  been  gained,  is 
unknown  to  Victor  Hugo.  He  is  the  seer,  the  dreamer,  the  prophet; ' 
not  the  athletic  thinker  or  the  patient  inquirer  for  truth.  The 
eternal  problems,  which  loom  darkly  before  the  mind  of  man,  are 
to  be  captured,  he  thinks,  if  at  all,  by  prompt  assault.  For  the 
needs  of  faith  he  finds  it  more  important  to  reinforce  the  will  than 
to  illuminate  the  intellect ;  he  is  one  of  the  violent  who  take  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  by  force.  "  Naked  I  will  advance  even  to  the 
terrible  tabernacle  of  the  unknown,  even  to  the  threshold  of  the 
shadow  and  the  void,  wide  gulfs  which  the  livid  pack  of  black 
lightnings  guard  ;  even  to  the  visionary  gates  of  the  sacred  heaven ; 
and  if  you  bellow,  thunders !  I  will  roar."* 

The  passion  of  spiritual  doubt  has  given  a  tremulous  or  a  stem 
intensity  to  much  of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  and  has  uttered 
itself  as  a  ciy,  as  a  moan,  as  a  wild  demand  for  pleasure,  and 
also  as  a  denial  of  personal  joy,  and  a  strict  cleaving  of  the  heart 
to  the  high,  sad  strength  of  duty.  Many  of  Victor  Hugo's  verses 
are  ooncemed  with  this  passion  of  spiritual  doubt.  But  it  is  rather 
*  Lea  ContempUtiona,    "  Ibo." 
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the  oscillation,  the  rcfluence  and  welter  of  the  great  social  and  moral 
wave  flang  forward  by  the  wind  of  revolution  which  finds  expression 
through  his  poetiy,  than  the  trials  of  the  individual  souL  Moods  of 
disttessand  dejection  beset  him  ;  but  be  recovers  himself.  His  transit 
from  doubt  to  certitude  is  made  instantaneously,  and  through  no 
intervening  region  of  probabilities.  His  will  asserts  itself,  or  some 
magic  phrase  of  the  heart  is  uttered,  or  he  yields  gladly  to  the  vio- 
lence of  some  external  power,  and  the  sceptic  is  transformed  into  the 
prophet.  There  is  no  moment  at  which  Victor  Hugo  cannot  exclaim 
some  noiraculoua  word — "  Light,"  or  "  Progress,"  or  "  Humanity,"  or 
"Qod," — and  dissipate  the  swarm  of  his  shadowy  assailants.  Happy 
prisoner  in  the  caatle  of  Giant  Despair,  he  bears  in  his  bosom  the  key 
of  enfranchisement !  Perhaps  the  poet  of  Romantidsm  was  even  not 
without  a  certain  sesthetic  satisfaction  in  presence  of  the  skulls  which 
Uy  grinning  in  the  giant's  courtyard.  Beal  trial  of  the  intellect,  the 
md,  careful  conduct  of  the  understanding  through  the  loss  of  early 
&itb  to  the  mature  convictions  or  surmises  of  manhood — of  this,  as 
far  as  can  be  discovered  from  his  writings,  Victor  Hugo  knows  simply 
nothing.  He  has  never  experienced  the  grasp  of  objective  fact  com- 
pelling and  controlling  the  intellect.  St.  Teresa  ascertaioed  that 
though  devils  disappeared  upon  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  made, 
they  returned  again ;  but  they  were  eETectually  baoished  by  a  su£S- 
cient  dashing  of  holy  water.  Victor  Hugo  repels  his  spectres  of 
the  mind  with  no  less  success ;  ooly  the  holy  water  is  not  priestly, 
but  democratic  or  pantheistic. 

Victor  Hugo's  method  of  truth-discovery,  as  far  as  be  can  be  said 
to  discover  truth  for  himself,  is  the  method  of  simple  apprehension, 
the  method  of  gaze,  of  iutuition  ;  and  the  point  of  gaze  is  determined 
by  an  act  of  choice,  or  by  some  transient  but  for  the  time  predomi- 
nant mood  of  feeling.  If  a  new  emotional  need  arise,  the  point  of 
view  changes.  Should  we  happen  to  be  influenced  by  identical  motives 
we  go  along  with  him ;  otherwise,  we  stay  where  we  were.  He  seems 
never  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  intellectual  antagonist,  while  to 
suspect  the  operations  of  hia  own  mind  would  appear  to  him  treason 
agunst  his  genius.  Consequently  be  convinces  only  those  who  are 
already  of  his  party.  Whik  we  possess  the  same  faiths  with  Victor 
Hugo,  he  reinforces  and  enriches  those  faiths  with  his  own  splendid 
ritality.  As  soon  aa  we  differ  from  him  his  voice  becomes  inarticu- 
late for  us.  He  may  fulminate  against  us ;  reason  with  us  he  will  not 
and  cannot. 

In  reality  Victor  Hugo's  intellectual  course  has  been  determined 
for  him  by  the  movements  of  society.  All  his  thinking  has  been  done 
on  his  behajf  by  the  Zeit-geiat.  For  private  store  of  belief  he  pos- 
sesses a  few  wise  and  great  axioms  which  he  applies  in  the  exigencies 
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of  life,  and  whicb  baye  sufficed  to  give  hU  career  an  ideal  and  heroic 
cliaracter.  But  wbrai  in  occasional  and  unhappy  moments  he  tries  on 
his  own  account  to  go  beyond  these  axioms,  and  to  be  the  constructor 
of  a  theory  or  the  framer  of  a  creed,  bis  imagination,  working  in  a 
sphere  governed  by  laws  with  not  one  of  wbicb  that  imagination  is 
conversant,  produces  only  monstrous  mythologies,  abortions  of  reli- 
gion, a  huge  and  grotesque  palace  of  Unreason,  a  nightmare  of  the 
brain.  Had  Victor  Hugo  been  bom  in  the  early  ChristAan  period,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  united  a  passionate  conmiuniam 
with  the  gigantic  conceptions  of  a  Gnostic  heresiarch.  It  pleases  the 
poet  to  regard  bis  works  as  if  each  were  a  fragment  of  one  great 
system  of  thought,  and  in  little  prefaces  which  remind  one  iA  Napo- 
leon's addresses  to  his  army,  to  prelude  somewhat  pompously  the  vic- 
tory about  to  be  achieved  in  the  world  of  speculatioiL  But  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  though  Victor  Hugo  is  ardently  attached  to  cer- 
tain ideas  supplied  to  him  by  the  nineteenth-century  Zeit-geiet,  as  far 
as  his  private  thinking  is  concerned  with  him  a  fanej  serves  for  a 
thought  and  an  antithesis  for  an  aignment.  Truth  is  an  af&ur  of 
literary  style.  The  name  of  God  is  indeed  precious  for  purposes  <rf 
faith ;  but  it  is  hardly  less  precious  because  it  enriches  the  music  of  a 
period  or  adds  colour  to  a  verse. 

In  the  region  of  conscience  and  the  moral  will,  Victor  Hugo  is  essen- 
tially sound  and  sane  ;  although  of  course  the  absence  of  large 
intellectual  power  is  also  the  absence  of  a  seat  of  moral  sensibility ; 
and  the  wave  of  moral  feeling  loses  that  volume  and  resonance  which 
the  contribution  of  the  intellect  ctmfers.  He  reminds  one  of  that 
other  heroic  nature,  essentially  sane  through  bis  apparent  aberrations, 
the  Italiui  soldier  whose  lyrical  life  has  been  a  song  of  Italy  and  of 
freedom.  Victor  Hugo  and  Garibaldi  are  not  responsible  for  the  error, 
if  it  be  one,  of  having  been  bom  into  a  world  in  which  moral  problems 
are  complicated  by  the  phenomena  of  time  and  space.  The  sun  of 
Justice  and  the  moon  of  Charity  rise  and  set  in  their  eternal  heavens, 
and  are  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  for  yeara  They 
are  loyal  to  the  idea ;  for  them  there  is  no  expediency  possible,  except 
the  infinite  expediency  of  devotion  to  the  idea.  But  precisely  for 
this  reason,  precisely  because  Victor  Hugo  is  in  the  moral  sphere  an 
idealist,  all  that  he  contributes  for  our  use  is  an  elementaiy  impulse, 
and  beyond  this  nothing  to  the  illuminaUng  or  edification  of  the  con- 
science. His  ethics  are  too  simple,  appropriate  for  a  warfare  between 
angels  of  hgbt  and  of  darkness,  but  neither  rich  enough  nor  delicate 
enough  for  the  life  of  man  with  man.  The  "  kind  calm  years,  exacting 
their  accompt  of  pain,"  have  not  yielded  to  him  any  great  body  of 
moral  experience.  Atthe  age  oftwentyan  ideal  of  justice  and  an  ideal 
of  charity  shone  before  him  as  the  guiding  beacons  of  Jus  course ;  and 
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they  shine  before  him  no  leas  bristly  now.  That  i»  much.  But  the  art 
of  DAvigation  does  BOt  consist  wholly  in  a  forward-gazing  attitude, 
with  eye  fixed  upon  the  lights  which  beam  across  the  waves.  There 
are  trade  winds  from  eternity  ;  but  beside  these  trade  winds  there 
are  diifting  flaws  of  time  ;  and  it  is  the  meeting  of  these  cross  and 
eoonter  blasts  which  tries  our  skill  and  seamanship.  He  who  would 
infonn  his  moral  will,  while  he  would  purify  and  strengthen  it,  be 
wbo  woold  leam  something  not  about  justice  and  charity  merely,  but 
about  men  and  women  and  the  difficult  conduct  of  the  higher  life, 
may  well  close  his  Victor  Hugo. 

Victor  Hugo's  art  contributee  little  to  the  formation  of  the  wise 
adalt  conscience ;  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Victor 
Hi^o  has  been  insufficient  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience 
«(her  as  an  artist  or  as  a  man.  If  he  loses  all  the  ethical  nua/ticea 
of  the  individaal  life  and  of  history,  the  broad  facts  of  right  and 
wrong  impress  him  upon  the  whole  in  an  authentic  manner.  He 
lecognizes  the  potential  angel  or  devil  in  each  man,  if  he  does  not 
very  dearly  perceive  the  man  himself,  the  creature  of  accidents  and 
^Dcmena.  And  the  consequence  is  that  Victor  Hugo  fights  upon 
the  rig^t  mde  in  nearly  every  instance,  though  it  is  true  that  in  some 
be  does  his  own  side  injury  by  his  maimer  of  fighting.  He  sees  the 
extremes  vividly  (though  not  without  distorting  refractions  from  his 
own  penonali^),  and  misses  what  lies  between.  Hence  the  defici- 
ent in  his  art  of  subtlety,  of  mystery,  of  the  complexity  of  life. 
Napoleon  the  Little  of  the  GhdHrnienta  is  a  lay-figure  serviceable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  passionate  rhetoric ;  he  is  a  bandit,  a  nocturnal 
robber,  ao  assassin,  a  hyraia,  a  poor  stage-player,  a  Nero,  a  Cartouche ; 
be  is  everything  en:ept  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  human  being 
with  mingled  strength  and  weaknesses,  mingled  virtue  and  vice.  It 
is  10  much  easier  to  paint  a  demon  than  a  man !  The  pity  is  that 
the  criminal  is  not  really  arrested  by  such  art  as  Victor  Hugo's. 
IfapoleoQ  the  Little  could  afford  to  smile  at  Victor  Hugo  the  Qreat. 
A  veritable  portrait  of  the  human  creature,  with  his  timidity  and  bis 
indacity,  his  faith  in  ideas,  and  his  waiting  upon  events,  bis  showy 
official  splendours  and  his  personal  attachment  to  simple  and  homely 
things,  tile  blood  upon  his  hands,  which  had  no  itching  for  blood,  and 
the  mask  upon  his  face  which  concealed  what  ?  profound  purposes  or 
ntter  puiposelessneBS  t — a  portrait  of  this  man  by  a  great  artist 
would  have  sufficed  to  put  the  imperial  criminal  under  an  arrest  for 
all  time.  The  Napoleon  of  Victor  Hugo's  poems  is  a  monster,  "a 
vety  shallow  monster,"  "a  very  weak  monster,"  "a  most  perfidious  and 
dnaken  mcmster."  And  at  the  other  extreme,  the  extreme  of  heroism, 
wlf-derotion,  exaltation  of  human  virtue,  Victor  Hugo's  method  of 
Pvtiutnre  equally  ifuls:  Very  painfully  in  this  direction  the  pseudo- 
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moral-sablime  shows  itself.  A  sudden  splendour  of  impulsive  gal- 
lantry,— the  gay  singing  of  a  Gavroche,  the  "  Me  voiU ! "  of  the  boy 
who  returned  to  plant  himself  against  the  sad  wall  facing  the  muzzles 
of  the  Versailles  shooting  party, — these  are  rendered  with  perfect 
juBlness  and  beauty,  Victor  Hugo  is  the  Comeille  of  impulsive 
gallantry.  But  what  shall  vre  say  of  the  laboured  beauty  of  a 
Qilliat's  suicide  ?  In  the  poet's  bands  dehberate  heroism  assumes  an 
air  which  even  to  his  countiyman  can  hardly  appear  other  than 
theatrical.  He  seems  inexperienced  in  the  calm,  unostentatious 
conduct  of  the  will  through  periods  of  trial ;  he  has  not  discovered 
how  simple  and  severe  a  thing  it  is  to  do  right  with  silent  strength. 
Nearly  every  collection  of  his  poems  is  prefaced  with  a  page  of  prose, 
the  purport  of  which  is,  "Observe  how  beautiful,  how  interesting,  an 
attitude  my  soul  assumes  in  the  following  volume."  Victor  Hugo's 
moral  idealism  has  not  enriched  or  sobered  itself  through  concrete 
human  experience.  Were  be  to  attempt  a  "  Divine  Comedy,"  there 
could  be  no  series  of  descending  circles  in  his  "  Inferno ;"  fJl  horrors 
would  amass  themselves  in  one  wide  gulf  of  tyrants,  and  traitors,  and 
hypocrites,  and  time-servers.  His  Paradise  would  shape  itself  into  no 
Rme  of  the  blessed,  with  its  ever  intenser  and  more  radiant  petals  of 
joy,  folded  in  more  closely  upon  the  light  of  God :  all  holy  Innocents, 
all  holy  Martyrs,  all  holy  Virgins,  all  poets  and  prophets,  would  taste 
one  supreme  and  indivisible  bliss.  And  as  to  Purgatory — that  sacred 
mount  between  earth  and  lunar  heaven  made  beautiful  and  piteous 
with  mourning  and  desire — Victor  Hugo's  cosmogony  does  not  include 
such  a  region  of  compromise. 

Yet  a  certain  moderation  of  temper  must  also  be  noted  as  charac- 
teristic of  Victor  Hugo.  The  ex-L^timist  did  not  become  suddenly 
and  violently  a  hater  of  kings ;  be  remained  for  a  certain  period  a 
conciliator  among  conflicting  parties ;  the  democratic  poet  grow 
tender  to  think  of  the  white  head  of  the  exiled  Bourbon  monarch. 
And  recently  alike  to  Communists  and  to  the  French  nation  his 
«oun8el  has  been  in  favour  of  mutual  forbeai-ance,  and  against  the 
barbarous  system  of  reprisals.  Nor  will  he  blame  either  party  over- 
much. For  the  crimes  of  the  one  party  the  Past  is  responsible, — a 
Fast  of  repression,  of  ignorance,  of  chaotic  misery  and  crime.  For 
those  of  the  other  let  us  condemn  not  the  victors  in  that  unequal 
stru^le,  but  the  blind  frenzy  of  victory.  This  modeiution  is  a 
temper  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  the  large  charity  of  the  man,  of  bis  pity  for  human  fmilty,  his 
fellow-feeling  with  human  sorrow.  If  his  perception  of  individual 
character  is  ordinarily  not  very  exact,  some  compensation  for  this  lies 
in  bis  abundant  sympathy  with  that  common  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, which  is  more  precious  than  personal  idiosyncracies  and  points 
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of  distinction.  As  long  as  there  exist  babyhood  and  old  age,  father- 
hood and  motherhood,  toil  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  as  long  as  there 
ue  lovers  in  the  woods,  and  labourers  in  the  fields,  and  moumera  by 
tie  side  of  graves,  so  long  will  Victor  Hugo  hold  man  and  woman 
dear.  And  holding  man  and  woman  dear  by  virtue  of  their  common 
homanity,  his  heart  instructs  him  in  a  certain  "  sweet  reasonableness," 
and  bis  hatred,  his  scorn,  his  desire  for  vengeance,  concentrate  them- 
sehes  upon  those  exceptional  beings,  who  by  their  crimes  against 
men  and  nations,  by  their  apostacy  or  their  treason,  have  seemed  to 
liiin  to  forfeit  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  manhood.  Victor  Hugo 
lives  on  the  one  hand  in  the  presence  of  his  ideals,  the  objects  of  his 
wonder  and  his  worship — Justice,  Charity,  Beauty,  Liberty,  Progress, 
Hnmanity.  Towards  these  he  rises  on  passionate  wings  in  "the 
devout  ecstacy,  the  soaring  flight."  If  these  are  wronged  or  profaned 
while  he,  their  worshipper,  their  priest,  stands  by — then  mourning  and 
indignation  and  vengeance,  then  excommunicating  rites  and  fierce 
anathema.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  over  against  these  august  ab- 
itractions  are  the  gracious,  abiding  realities  which  rule  the  heart  of 
nian,  age  after  i^e,  with  beneficent  despotism— children,  who  for 
Victor  Hugo  are  something  between  the  angel  and  the  linnet, — the 
&tber  who  has  toiled  for  us,  the  mother  who  has  served  and  loved, 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  once  again  children,  the  children  who 
lie  onforgotten  in  their  graves.  And  these  two  groups  of  powers,  the 
strong  ideals  and  the  tender  human  forms,  illuminate  and  glorify  one 
another.  Justice  and  Charity  and  Freedom  are  the  deities  who, 
niling  over  a  nation,  bring  peace  and  security  and  joy  to  every  cottage 
Wrth  ;  therefore  they  are  the  more  divine.  And  no  less  through 
dieir  presence  the  child,  the  mother,  become  in  a  higher  kind  beauti- 
ful and  sacred.  Over  that  woman  with  the  baby  at  her  breast  the 
et«nial  Mother  of  all  is  bending — the  nourisher  whose  breasts  sustain 
the  world  :  on  that  man  resisting  some  trivial  cruelty,  righting  some 
ordinary  wrong  gazes  approvingly  the  strong  angelic  Justiciary  whom 
watchers  have  seen  wiping  a  blood-stained  sword  among  the  clouds 
on  the  evening  of  a  day  when  a  tyrant's  head  has  fallen. 

The  development  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  in  the  mind  of  Victor 
Hugo  has  been  no  mechanical  process  of  construction,  but  growth  of 
a  vital  kind.  Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  moral  will  his  character 
has  little  history ;  his  conscience  consolidates  itself,  the  original  fibres 
grow  firmer,  more  massive,  and  more  resilient,  but  there  Is  no  putting 
forth  of  latent  powers,  no  modification  of  organs  or  functions  under 
the  influence  of  varying  circufnstances  and  an  altered  moral  chmate. 
His  intellectufd  history  has  been  controlled  by  the  Zeit-geist  of  this 
democratic  nineteenth  century.  He  has  stood  at  gaze  in  the  midst  of 
the  spectacle  of  nature,  all  vital  and  changing,  in  presence  of  human 
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society,  alive  aad  clua^;ing  also,  in  preeenDe  of  God,  the  ever-chuig- 
iu£  God,  who  expands  and  coatracta  from  age  to  age  and  from  yeai 
to  yew,  who  approaclraa  and  recedee,  rises  and  descends  like  ih» 
stuiung  clouds  upon  a  mountcdn  side.  And  gradually,  as  he  loeks 
abroad,  man  and  nature  and  God,  which  had  seemed  to  stand  apart, 
flow  into  one  another,  coalesce^  and  form  one  stupendous,  natural- 
superaatural  whole.  He  looks  abroad,  and  ,the  space  around  him 
widuiB  ;  the  horizon  changes.  Id  place  of  the  gilded  ceilings  of  Ver* 
saiUes  be  beholds  unfathomable  abysses  of  azure ;  the  priest  and  altar 
expand,  winds  of  heaven  sweep  aiway  the  heavy  fumes  of  incenae,  and 
it  is  Qod  hiaaself  who  stands  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  nations  elevating 
the  host ;  the  little  skipping  figures  of  princea  and  courtiers  vsjusb, 
And  thwe  oomes  up  higher  and  higher  a  broad  tide— >the  People — 
-with  its  voice  of  threatening  and  of  promise,  engulfing  the  petty  emi- 
-aiences  of  the  land  where  royal  palace  and  ducal  castle  stood ;  the  stan 
which  had  been  so  Ioe^  steadiest  in  the  heavens  set ;  the  ancient  day 
and  night  are  rt^ed  away ;  a  solemn  dawn  begins  ;  tbe  sun  rises  with 
nnim^nabla  splraidour  and  unim^nable  sound  ;  the  cry  of  Liberty 
is  shouted  from  margin  to  mai;gin  of  the  hilla  Standing  at  gaze  in 
the  midst,  with  no  purposes  or  pltus  for  his  future,  Victor  Hugo 
simply  allows  the  great  speataole  to  operate  i^n  his  whole  being, 
and  to  produce  there  whatever  modifications  it  is  fitted  to  produce. 
New  forces  j^y  through  him  and  pass  out  of  him.  If  his  eyes  brighten, 
that  is  because  the  sun  has  filled  them  with  his  splendour.  If 
his  court  oostume  happen  to  be  blown  away,  it  is  the  north  wind  and 
the  south  who  have  been  the  thieves.  If  wings  ezpcuid,  and  quiver 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  soars,  it  is  the  Dawn  who  has  required 
lier  singer.  If  he  be  a  traitor  to  his  early  faith,  his  accomplices 
and  abettors  are  the  Heavens  and  tbe  JGarth  :— ^ 

"  You  say  '  Where  goest  thou  ? '     I  cannot  tell. 
And  still  go  on.    If  but  the  way  be  straight. 
It  cannot  be  amiss  :  before  mo  lies 
Dawn  and  tbe  day  ;  the  night  behind  me  ;  that 
Suffices  me  ;  I  break  the  bounds  ;  I  »ee, 
And  nothing  more ;  believe,  and  nothing  less ; 
My  future  is  not  one  of  my  concerns."* 

But  while  tbe  poet  seemed  to  he  passive,  be  was  tmconscioualy  cx>- 
opetBting  with  the  agencies  which  surrounded  him.  In  precisely  sucfa 
a  medium  lay  the  conditions  which  fovoured  tbe  full  development  of 
the  poet's  im^nation,  and  flattered  bis  ambition.  In  a  great 
monardiical  period  if  Victor  Hugo  bad  not  periled  as  a  foiled 
revolutionary,  be  would  perbi^  hare  perished  as  a  mere  liver  oa 
*  Lea  Cmitsaiplatium.    "  toAt  en  1846." 
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the  brilliant  surface  of  life,  satiating  his  senses  mth  the  pomp  and 
colour  and  pageantiy  of  the  courts  of  kings.  To  have  perfected  a 
liteniy  style  might  have  been  the  sum  of  his  achievement.  Hia 
tme  self  could  hardly  Ijave  come  into  existence.  Id  presence  of 
the  great  politdcal  and  social  movement  of  the  post-Bevolution 
period,  he  dilates,  he  energizes  fireely,  and  is  joyous.  This  tide 
iriiich  rises  cannot  terriiy  him,  for  he  it  is  who  can  render  its  in- 
articnlate  threats  and  aspirations  into  human  speecL  If  the  dawn 
descend  to  illuminate  him,  he  too  is  able  to  rise  and  become  one  of 
tiie  splendours  of  the  dawn. 

Ideas  as  t^ey  arrive  elaborated  through  creeds,  and  theoI<^es,  and 
sjttems  of  philosophy  enter  into  no  vital  relation  with  tlie  mind  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Ideas  as  he  sees  them  in  action,  a  portion  of  the  mar- 
Telloiis  spectacle  of  life,  become  at  once  for  him  sources  of  imagina- 
tive excitement,  and  as  such  in  the  highest  degree  important.  But 
besides  the  large  impersonal  influences  which  have  been  among  the 
wises  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  poet's  mind,  there  have  been 
immerous  trains  of  private  joys  and  sorrows,  which  have  brought  to 
his  intonation  and  to  his  heart  sustenance  and  stimulus.  The  urge 
of  life  has  been  strenaous  with  him,  and  always  on  the  increase. 
Shock  after  shock  of  delight  and  of  pain  have  fallen  upon  him,  and 
^th  each  impact  a  wave  of  heat  has  diffused  itself,  until  at  length 
the  whole  nature  of  the  man  has  become  one  glowing,  fieiy  mass. 
lAve,  and  while  yet  in  boyhood  marriage  with  the  woman  he  had 
loT«d  as  a  child,  a  struggle  with  poverty,  victorious  leadership  in  a 
hriDiant  aggressive  movement  in  art,  a  splendid  fame  in  early  man- 
hood, political  celebrity  added  to  literaiy  celebrity,  the  rapture  of 
gCDeroas  deeds,  contact  with  the  most  quickeniug  contemporary 
aiinds,  the  birth  of  children,  the  drowned  body  of  his  daughter  and 
of  him  whom  she  loved,  exile,  calumny,  solitude,  thefidelity  of  friends, 
the  presence  of  the  tumultuous  seae  which  divided  him  from  his 
country  and  from  the  often-visited  grave  ;  recently  those  twelve  epic 
nionths  of  the  Year  Terrible,  Paris  in  her  girdle  of  fire,  and  the  pale 
floweMike  baby  on  his  knee,  the  sudden  loss  of  a  son  who  was  a 
comrade,  the  popular  vote,  the  insult  of  the  A-ssembly,  the  hootings 
and  peltings  of  the  BrosBeU  mob,  the  brilliant  revival  of  his  dramatic 
writings  in  Republican  Paris, — and  in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end,  th#  delights  of  the  woods  and  of  the  streets, — these  in  rapid 
sanunaty  recall  only  a  portion  of  the  gladness  and  sadness  which  have 
gone  to  make  up  this  life — a  life  that  has  just  reached  and  passed  the 
Inntt  assigned  to  men. 

The  career  of  Victor   Hugo   naturally  divides   itself  into   three 
periods — first,  that  in  which  the  poet  was  still  unaware  of  his  true 
self,  or  seeking  that  true  self  failed  to  find  it ;  secondly,  that  presided 
o  2 
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over  by  tbe  Hugoiah  conceptioa  of  beauty ;  thirdly,  that  dominated  by 
the  Hugoish  conception  of  the  sublime.  Xes  Ori^ntoZes  marks  the  limit 
of  the  first  period ;  the  transition  fi-om  the  second  to  the  third,  which 
begins  to  indicate  itself  in  Lea  Rayons  et  Ua  Omhrea,  Ib  accomplished 
in  Lea  Cantemplationa.  The  third  period  is  not  closed  ;  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  have  tbe  promise  from  Victor  Hugo  of  five  important 
works  in  verse  and  prose.  Possibly,  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  orbit 
he  describes  is  still  premature. 

In  a  divided  household  tbe  boy  Victor  naturally  inclined  towards 
tbe  side  of  his  mother,  and  from  her  he  inherited  tbe  monarchical 
tradition.  From  Ch&teaubriand  he  learned  to  recognize  tbe  literary 
advantages  oBered  by  neo-Catholicism,  and  under  his  influence  tbe 
Voltairean  royalism  of  Victor  Hugo's  earlier  years  was  transformed 
into  tbe  Christian  royalism  which  was  to  do  service  for  the  writer  of 
odes  under  tbe  Restoiutioo.  The  boy,  ambitious  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, and  furnished  with  literary  instincts  and  aptitudes,  but  as  yet 
unprovided  with  subjects  for  song  from  bis  own  experience,  must 
look  about  in  the  world  to  find  subjects.  He  needs  something  to 
declaim  agiuust,  and  something  to  celebrate.  The  Revolution  satis- 
fies  one  of  these  requirements,  and  the  monarchy  the  other.  The 
vantage-ground  of  a  creed  is  now  gained ;  the  dominant  conception  of 
bis  poetry  declares  itself  to  him  ;  be  is  to  be  the  singer  of  the  restored 
Christian  monarchy.  If  histoiy  would  only  supply  themes,  he  is  now 
prepared  to  take  them  up  and  execute  brilliant  variations  upon  them. 
And  history  is  disposed  to  asBiBt  him.  What  more  fortunate  subject 
can  there  be  for  a  neo-Catholic  royalist  ode  than  tbe  birth  of  a  Chris- 
tian duke,  unless  it  be  the  baptism  of  a  Christian  duke,  or  the  con- 
secration of  a  Christian  king  ?  Happy  age  when  dukes  are  bom  and 
baptized,  and  when  a  pbiloaopbic  poet  of  the  age  of  twenty  resolves 
to  "  solemnize  some  of  tbe  principal  memorials  of  our  epoch  which 
may  serve  as  lessons  to  future  societies.""  Happy  age  when  atheist 
and  regicide  hide  their  beads,  when  the  flood  of  Revolution  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  bow  appears  in  the  clouds  I  Highly  favoured  nation 
upon  whom  tbe  presence  of  a  Bourbon  confers  prosperity  and 
peace,  with  all  the  Christian  graces,  and  all  the^ theological  virtues  :• — 

"Oh,  que  la  Boyaut^,  peuples,  est  douce  et  belle  1" 

In  these  odes  the  king  is  the  terrestrial  God ;  and  Ood  is  the 
grand  mtwiai-jwe  who  rules  in  the  skies.  If  not  the  very  same,  he 
is  a  descendant  not  fat  removed  from  the  aged  and  amiable  Ood, 
something  between  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor,  of  the  mediseval  period. 
seated  upon  a  throne,  with  a  bird  above  bis  bead,  and  bis  Son  by  his 
side,  a  courtly  archangel  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  a  prophet, 
■  FrafMW  to  tt  B  Oiea,  I8S2. 
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lutening  to  harps,  while  Madame  the  Mother  of  Qod  standa  by 
hud  on  breast  He  ie  the  God  who  was  careful  to  punish  the  men 
of  the  CoDTention,  and  pulled  down  Napoleon  from  his  high  place  ; 
ttie  Qod  who  chose  Charles  X.  as  the  man  after  TT'b  own  heart.  If 
to  disbeheve  in  this  author  of  nature  and  moral  governor  of  the 
nnireree  be  atheism,  Victor  Hugo  is  at  present  an  atheist.* 

But  the  political  and  religious  significance  of  these  early  poems  was 
ui  truth  a  secondary  affair.  To  reform  the  rhythm  of  French  verse, 
to  enrich  its  rhjnnes,  to  give  mobility  to  the  cesura,  to  carry  the  sense 
beyond  the  couplet,  to  substitute  definite  and  picturesque  words  in 
I^ace  of  the  fadewra  of  classical  mythology  and  vague  poetical  peri- 
phnaiB — these  were  matters  awakening  keener  interest  than  the 
restoration  of  a  dynasty  or  the  vindicating  of  a  creed.  To  denounce 
the  Revolution  was  well ;  but  how  much  higher  and  more  divine  to 
biing  together  in  brilliant  consonance  two  unexpected  words ! 
Qostave  Planche,  reviewing  at  a  later  period  this  literary  movement, 
and  pronouncing  in  his  magisterial  way  that  the  movement  was 
prunarily  one  of  style,  not  of  thought,  recalls  as  a  trivial  circumstance, 
vbich  however  serves  to  characterize  the  time,  that  the  ultimate 
void,  the  supreme  term  of  literary  art,  was — "la  (nselure."  The 
gjow  of  Royalist  fervour  was  somewhat  of  a  painted  fire  ;  the  new 
literary  sensations  were  accompanied  by  thrills  of  pleasure  which 
were  genuine  and  intense. 

Before  1828,  Victor  Hugo's  royalist  fervour  had  certainly  lost  some 
of  its  efiBciency  for  the  purposes  of  literature.  The  drama  of  "Crom- 
well" had  been  published  in  the  previous  year ;  and  the  poet  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  great  monarchical  period  of  French  art — the 
age  of  Racine.  ISther  the  births  and  baptisms  of  dukes  occurred 
less  frequently  than  heretofore,  or  Victor  Hugo  was  less  eager  to 
celebrate  them.  But  if  his  early  faith  was  falling  piece  by  piece, 
no  new  faith  as  yet  came  to  replace  the  old,  unless  it  were  the 
artists  faith  of  "  art  for  art."  Accordingly,  Victor  Hugo  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  next  lyrical  volume — ies  Orientalea — proclaims  in  a 
high  tone  the  independence  of  the  poet  from  the  trammels  of  belief. 
Let  no  one  question  him  about  the  subjects  of  his  singing, — if  the 
manner  be  faultless,  that  is  all  which  can  be  required  of  him.  He  will 
not  now  "  endeavour  to  be  useful,"  he  will  not  attempt  "  to  solemnize 
some  of  the  principal  memorials  of  our  epoch  which  may  serve  as 
lessons  to  future  societies."  Farewell  to  the  safe  anchorage  of  neo- 
CathoUcrsin.  "  Let  the  poet  go  where  he  pleases,  and  do  what  he  pleases : 
such  is  the  hiw.  Let  him  believe  in  one  God,  or  in  many  ;  in  Pluto 
or  in  Satan,  ...  or  in  nothing ;  ...  let  him  go  north  or  south,  west 
or  east ;  let  him  be  ancient  or  modem  ...  He  is  free."  What 
•  Sm " Ii'Aiuie  Teiribla."    "A  J'iTSqtiequini"»ppelle  Ath^" 
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appropriatesesa  was  th»«  in  these  OrientaleB  in  the  midst  of  the 
grave  preoccupations  of  the  public  mind  i  To  what  does  the  Orient 
rhyme?  What  consonance  has  it  wilii  anything!  The  author 
lilies  that  "he  does  not  know;  the  fancy  took  him;  and  took 
him  in  a  ridiculoua  fashion  enoi^h,  when,  last  summer,  he  was  going 
to  see  a  sunset"  There  was  another  eimset  whidt  Victor  Hugo 
witnessed  before  long — the  Betting  io  a  etomy  sky  of  the  aociaat 
monuchy  of  France.  Then,  too,  he  thought  of  the  East,  and  began 
that  greater  series  of  Orientalea,  those  songs  of  the  snnrise  of  the 
Republic,  which  still  vibrate  in  the  air.  These  last  came  not  through 
caprice,  but  of  necessity,  and  the  only  freedom  which  the  poet  has 
since  claimed  has  been  the  freedom  of  service  to  his  ideas  and  of 
fidelity  to  his  creed. 

The  poems,  Lee  Orientalea,  correspond  with  the  announcements  of 
the  preface.  They  are  miracles  of  colour  and  of  sound.  They  shine 
and  sparkle,  and  gleam  like  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  and  rubies.  Thej 
startle  the  French  muse,  accustomed  to  tiie  elasslc  lyre  or  pastoral 
pipe,  with  the  sound  of  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music,  OuE  eyes  and  ears  are  filled  with  vivid  sensation.  Does  it 
gready  matter  that  they  remain  remote  from  our  imaginative  reason, 
our  understanding  heart,  our  conncience  ?  The  desires  we  possess  for 
splendour  and  harmony  are  gratified  :  why  should  we  demand  any- 
thing further  ?  Victor  Hugo,  still  unprovided  with  aufficient  subjects 
from  his  personal  experience,  and  findii^  the  monafchioal  pageant 
grow  somewhat  tamiehed,  had  turned  to  Greece  and  Spiun.  With 
Spain  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood  connected  him.  Gi^eece  was  & 
fashion  of  the  period.  The  struggle  with  the  Turkish  power  had  sur- 
rounded the  names  of  places  and  persons  with  associations  which  were 
efiiective  with  the  popular  imagination.  Ijord  Byron  had  put  his. 
misanthropic  hero  into  eastern  costumes.  The  properties — jerreed, 
tophaike,  ataghau,  caftan,  the  jewel  of  Giamschid,  the  throne  of 
Eblis — took  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  plash  of  the  sack  which. 
contains  a  guilty  wife  in  the  still  wateis  of  the  Bosphorus — the 
be&rded  heads  attached  to  the  Seraglio  walls,  and  left  as  food  for 
crows — these  were  thrilling  sensaUons  offered  by  eastern  poetry. 
"Conscience,"  "imaginative  reason,"  "understanding  heart,"  what 
metaphysical  jargon  is  this  \  Fedantiy !  we  need  colour  and  har- 
mony ;  we  demand  a  nervous  ezcitatiou.  And  in  truth  Victcv  Hugo 
had  advanced  a  step,  for  he  had  lost  a  faith,  and  gained  a  style. 

The  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  years  immediately  following  the 
publication  of  Lea  Orientalea  were  in  the  direction  of  the  theatre, 
alnd  to  the  same  period  belongs  the  novel  Notre  Da/me  de  Paris,  in 
trhich.  the  medisvalism  of  the  writer  is  no  longer  political  or  reli- 
gious, if  it  ever  were  such,  but  is  purely  sesthetical,  supplying  him 
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with  the  rich  and  picturesque  background  before  vhich  his  figures 
move  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  his  lyrical  poetry  that  it 
OMsed  to  be  the  cbief  instrument  of  his  ambition.  Any  deliberate 
kttempt  to  surpass  Lea  OnejUalea  irould  have  overleaped  itself,  and 
bilea  OD  the  other  side.  No  pyrotechnic  art  could  send  up  fiery 
parachutes  or  showers  of  golden  rain  higher  than  the  last  But  if 
instead  of  the  fantastic  blossoms  of  the  pyrotechnist  he  were  to  bring 
together  true  Sowers  of  the  meadows,  and  leaves  of  the  forest  trees, 
the  aoeega,j  might  have  a  grace  and  sweetness  of  its  own.  Lte  Feuilles 
^Autonvne  was  published  in  the  month  of  Kovember,  1831,  and 
Victor  Hugo  notes  as  curious  the  contrast  between  the  tranquillity  of 
his  verses  and  the  feverish  agitation  (A  the  minds  of  men.  "  The 
author  feels  iu  abandoning  this  useless  book  to  the  popular  wave, 
which  bears  away  bo  many  better  things,  a  little  of  the  melancholy 
pleasure  one  experiences  in  flinging  a  flower  into  a  torrent  asd 
watching  what  becomes  of  it." 

There  is  an  autumn  in  early  manhood  out  of  which  a  longer 
sommer,  or  a  spring  of  more  rapturous  joy,  may  be  bom.  One  period 
of  life  has  been  accomplished ;  better  things  may  come,  but  there 
Hrast  be  an  abandcmment  of  the  old ;  a  certain  radiance  fades  away  ; 
it  is  a  season  of  rectJlectiim ;  our  eye  has  kept  watch  over  the  mor- 
taU^  of  man  ;  we  know  the  "  soothing  thoughts  that  spring  out  of 
homan  suffering."  It  was  at  this  period  that  Wordsworth  wrote  his 
"  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality."  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Victor  Hugo  wrote  Lea  Feuilles  d'AuUmine.  No  other  volume  of 
hit  poetiy  is  marked  by  the  same  grave  and  tender  self-possession  \ 
there  is  sadness  in  it,  hut  not  the  ecstasy  of  grief;  there  is  joy,  but  a 
wise  and  tempered  j<^.  The  calm  of  Lea  Rayona  et  ha  Oreibrea  may 
be  more  profound  ;  it  is  at  all  events  a  different  calm — that  of  one 
who  has  the  piutingwith  youth  well  over,  who  has  gone  forward  with 
confidence,  and  discovered  the  laws  of  the  new  order  of  existence  and 
fmiid  them  to  be  good.  In  Lee  Rayona  et  lea  Ombres  the  horieon  is 
wider  and  the  sky  more  blue ;  nature  knows  the  great  secret,  and 
nniles.  There  i£  something  pathetic  in  the  calm  of  the  earlier 
Tolome ;  something  pathetic  even  in  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
diildren  which  ring  through  it,  though  they  ring  clear  and  sweet  as 
the  bells  upon  the  mules  of  Castillo  and  Aragon. 

Victor  Hugo,  who  heretc^ore  had  for  the  most  part  been  looking 
eagerly  abroad  for  ambitious  motives  for  song,  now  in  Lea  PeuiUea 
iAvtomne  very  qnietly  folded  the  wing,  dropped  down,  and  found 
iiiinselC  Memories  of  his  childhood,  his  mother's  love  and  solicitude 
fw  her  Frail  infant,  the  house  at  Blois  where  his  father  came  to  rest 
kftet  the  wars,  the  love-letters  of  thirteen  years  ago,  his  daughter  at 
Bet  evening  prayer,  tho  beauty  of  many  sunsets,  the  voice  of  the  sea 
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heard  from  high  headlands,  the  festival  of  the  stany  heaven  above, 
and,  below,  the  human  watcher,  a  "  vain  shadow,  obscure  and  taciturn," 
yet  deeming  for  a  moment  "  the  mjsteriouB  king  of  this  nocturnal 
pomp," — these  and  such  as  these  are  the  themes  over  which  the  poet 
lingers  with  a  grave  sadness  and  joy.  The  feeling  for  external  nature 
throughout  is  fervent,  but  large  and  pure.  The  poet  stands  in  the 
presence  of  nature,  and  receives  her  precious  influences ;  be  is  not 
yet  enveloped  by  her  myriad  forces  and  made  one  with  them ;  neither  . 
does  he  yet  stand  at  odds  with  her,  the  human  will  contending  in 
titanic  struggle  with  the  hAyKt\  of  natural  law.  God  in  these  poems 
is  a  beneficent  Father. 

But  now,  again,  Victor  Hugo  looked  abroad.  In  Lea  Orientales 
be  bad  treated  subjects  remote  from  his  personal  history.  Les 
Feuillea  cCAwtomne  was  a  record  of  private  joys  and  soitows.  In 
Lea  Cka/nta  du  CrSpuecvIe  the  personal  and  impersonal  have  met 
in  living  union ;  the  individual  appears,  but  his  individuality  is 
important  less  for  its  own  sake  than  because  it  reflects  the  common 
spiritual  characteristics  of  the  period.  The  faith  of  France  in  her 
restored  monarchy,  her  monarchy  by  divine  right,  had  waned,  and 
finally  become  extinct ;  and  with  the  faith  of  France,  that  also  of  het 
chief  poet.  Many  things  had  been  preparing  his  spirit  to  accept  the 
democratic  movement  of  modem  society.  The  literary  war  in  which 
be  had  been  engaged  was  a  war  of  independence  ;  it  cultivated  the 
temper  of  revolt,  disdain  of  authority,  self-confidence,  and  a  forward 
gaze  into  the  future.  Kone  but  a  Utsai-ary  Danton  could  have  dared  in 
French  alexandrines  to  name  by  its  proper  name  le  cockon.  The 
noblesse  of  the  poetical  vocabulary  had  been  rudely  dealt  with  by 
Victor  Hugo ;  and  a  rough  swarm  of  words,  which  in  alexicon  would 
have  been  branded  with  the  obelus,  now  forced  their  way  into  the 
luxurious  tenements  of  aristocratic  noun-substantive  and  adjective. 
Victor  Hago  bad  said  to  verse,  "  Be  free ; "  to  the  words  of  the  dic- 
tionary, "  Be  republican,  fraternise,  for  you  are  equal"  And  in  the 
eniranchisement  of  speech,  was  not  thought  enfranchised  also  ?  .  The 
poet  had  eloquently  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  grotesque  in  art. 
My  Lady  Beauty  was  no  more  needful  to  the  world  thui  her  humour- 
ous clown  ;  Quasimodo's  face  looked  forth  from  the  cathedral  door, 
and  vindicated  all  despised  and  insulted  things.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  literaiy  revolution  should  coalesce  with  the  political  revolu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  monarchy  bad  discredited  itself, — it  had  been  the 
agent  of  disorder ;  and  the  People  had  made  itself  beautiful  by  the 
valour  and  the  virtue  of  the  days  of  July. 

Yet  when  the  first  acclamations  which  greeted  a  constitutional  king 
had  died  away,  there  came  a  season  of  hesitation  and  surmise  ;  a 
season  of  distrust.    The  dawn  had  seemed  to  open  before  men's  eyes  ; 
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ud  now  again  it  was  twilight — twilight  of  religious  doubt,  twilight  of 
political  disquietude.  Lee  Chante  du  Cripueoide  corresponds  to  this 
moment  of  welter  and  relapse  in  the  wave  of  thought.  Incertitude 
within,  a  vaporous  dimness  without — such  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
this  poetty  baa  shaped  itself ;  and  the  poet  himself,  hearing  "Yes," 
and  "  No,"  cried  by  conflicting  voices,  is  neither  one  of  those  who  deny 
nor  one  of  those  who  a£Brm,  He  is  one  of  those  who  hope.  The 
mj^terious  light  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  like  the  distant  fire  of 
afoige  at  night,  is  it  the  promise  of  the  dawn,  or  the  last  brightness  of 
recedingday}  la  the  voice  of  Ocean  a  voice  of  joy  or  of  fear  7  Whatis 
thismuimur  which  rises  from  the  heart  of  man  ? — asoqg,  or  elseaciyl 

Notwithstanding  the  doubtful  accent  of  Lea  Chants  du  CrepuetyiUe, 
Uiia  volume  leaves  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
poet  is  tending.  He  is  one  of  those  who  hope ;  and  with  Victor  Hugo 
to  hope  is  already  half  to  betieva  His  former  rc^alist  Catholic  con- 
victions were  not  savagely  demolished ;  they  remained  as  a  sacred 
ud  poetic  ruin,  appealing,  as  I'uins  do,  to  the  sense  in  us  of  pathos 
and  pity ;  but  they  exercised  no  authority  over  the  vrill  or  the  mas- 
cnline  part  of  the  imagination.  In  Lea  Ckamia  dv.  Or^pueoite  we 
can  discern  this  imagination  venturing  itself  into  the  presence  of  the 
popnUr  life  and  movement,  and  arrested  and  aroused  by  the  new  and 
marvellous  objects  which  became  visible.  An  exiled  king  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  respectful  and  sympathising  gaze  ;  but  see,  the  billowy  inun- 
dation of  the  people,  the  irresistible  advance  !  and  listen,  the  rumours, 
the  terror,  the  joy,  the  mystety  of  the  wind  and  of  these  waves  that 
toll  before  it ;  the  stormy  murmur  of  the  people  around  each  great 
idea !  Here  is  space,  and  strength,  and  splendour  for  the  imagination 
to  delight  in,  more  satisfying  to  it  than  the  livery  of  courtiers  and  the 
ceremonial  of  state  days.  And  upon  the  other  hand— (for  what 
could  Victor  Hugo's  imagination  effect  without  a  contrast  ?) — observe 
the  gloomy  faces  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  the  people  :  not 
lungs  (for  kings  were  not  all  tyrants  in  1835),  but  the  pernicious 
counsellors  of  kings,  fulfilled  with  peijuiy  and  boldness,  "  unhappy, 
who  heUeved  in  their  dark  error  that  one  morning  they  could  take 
the  freedom  of  the  world  like  a  bird  in  a  snare."  The  material  of 
much  future  prophecy,  triumphant  and  indignant,  lies  already  in  ex- 
istence here. 

But  Victor  Hugo  was  not  going  to  allow  his  poetry  to  become  the 
instrument  of  party  politics.  He  must  not  allow  the  harmony  of  his 
nature  to  be  violated.  He  must  maintain  his  soul  above  the  tumult ; 
unmoved  himself,  he  must  be  austere  and  indulgent  to  others.  He 
must  belong  to  all  parties  by  their  generous,  and  to  no  party  by  its 
vicious  side.  His  grave  respect  for  the  people  must  be  united  with 
Kom  for  mobs  and  mob-leaders.     He  must  live  with  external  nature 
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as  well  as  witt  man.  He  may  safely  point  out  errors  in  little 
human  codes  if  he  contemplate  by  day  and  by  night  the  text  of 
the  divine  and  eternal  codes.  And  holding  himself  thus  above  all 
that  is  meialy  local  and  transitory,  his  poetry  must  be  the  por- 
traJt — ^profoundly  £uthful — of  himself,  such  a  portrait  of  his  own 
personality  being  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  universal  work  which 
a  thinker  can  give  to  the  world.* 

Such  was  the  spirit  io  which  Lea  Vmx  Int^rieures  and  Le«  Sayone 
et  lea  Ombrea  were  written.  It  was  a  time  of  high  resolves,  and  of 
sucoeesful  conduct  of  his  moral  nature.  And  what  gives  joy  and  what 
restores  futh  like  auccessfol  conduct  of  the  mon^  nature  }  We  can- 
not trace  each  step  of  the  progress  bom  Lea  Chants  du  Cr^puaouU  to 
Lea  Bayona  «£  lea  Ombrea,  bat  we  can  see  that  the  progresa  was 
•coompUahad.  The  twiHght  had  dissipated  itself,  and  it  was  the 
dawn  indeed  which  came,  and  not  the  darkness.  Human  love 
seemed  to  grow  a  more  raibat&ntial  and  a  diviner  thing.  Besides 
the  light  c^  their  own  beauty  there  was  an  "  auKiliar  hght,"  illu- 
minating the  faces  of  the  flowers.  Some  oounter><:hami  of  apace 
and  hollow  sky  had  been  found : 

"  Ijet  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass ; 

It  Beems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 

A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea." 

Nature,  which  had  been  a  tender  mother,  now  becomes  a  strong  and 
beautiful  bride,  with  embracing  arms,  who  has  need  of  her  eager 
lover,  the  poet.  Qod,  who  had  been  a  beneficent  father,  is  now  some- 
thing more  than  ean  be  expressed  by  any  human  relation :  He  is  joy, 
and  law,  and  light  God  and  nature  and  man  have  approached  and 
play  through  one  another.  What  a  moment  ago  was  divine  grace,  i« 
now  light,  and  as  it  touches  the  heart  it  again  changes  into  love,  and 
once  more  is  transformed  from  love  to  faith  and  hope.  There  is  an 
endless  interchange  of  services  between  all  forces  and  objects  spiritual 
and  material.  ]fotbing  in  the  world  is  single.  Small  is  great,  and 
great  is  small.  Below  the  odour  of  a  rose-bud  Ues  an  abyss — the 
whole  mysterious  bosom  of  the  earth, — and  above  it  in  the  beauty  of 
a  woman's  bending  face,  and  the  soul  behind  that  face,  rises  an  un- 
fathomable heaven.  The  calm  of  Lea  Rayons  et  les  Ombrea,  if  it  is 
profound,  is  aide  passionate.  This  is  that "  high  mountain  apart,"  the 
mount^n  of  transfiguration.  They  who  ascend  there  say,  "  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here,"  not  knowing  what  they  say  :  presently  they  come 
down  fi'om  the  mountain,  with  himiau  help  for  those  who  are  afflicted 

of  "IiCsToIxIiiUilenieB''  and  of"  Lea  BayoBE  et  Ub  Ombies." 
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and  diseased, — ^help  wbicli  to  some  seems  sapernatural,  and  which 
assuiedlj  those  who  have  remained  below  are  not  always  able  to 
afford. 

Id  the  autuTim  cX  1843,  L&>poldi]ie,  daughter  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Charles  Yacqaerie,  who  had  been  her  huMiand  during  some  few  spring 
and  summer  months,  were  drowned  After  the  Coup  d'£tat  of 
December  2,  the  poet  became  an  eziJe  irom  France,  In  1853  wa» 
published  in  Bmssels  the  volume  entitled  Le%  ChdtvmeTUs.  Id  185& 
[tvelre  year*  bad  elapsed  since  bis  daughter's  death)  appeared  the 
two  volumes  of  Lea  Contemplatwna. 

Joy  bad  been  Victor  Hugo's  preparation  for  his  great  sorrow.  Had 
a  blow  BO  sudden  and  dreadful  fallen  bef(H«  his  soul  had  been  tem- 
pered and  purified  by  joy,  the  soul  might  have  been  crushed  into 
fotmleis  apathy,  or  shattered  Into  fragments.  But  becaoae  joy  and 
love  and  faith  bad  maintained  hia  nature  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency, 
because  every  pai-t  of  it  was  now  vital  and  sensitive,  be  was  Jitted  to 
endure  the  blow.  Extreme  anguish  can  be  accepted  as  a  bitter  gift 
if  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  Life  ;  martyrdom  is  unendurable  only 
bf  one  who  is  already  half  deceased,  and  little  sensitive  to  pain.  Lea 
CotUemplaiuma  is  the  lyrical  record  of  twenty-five  years.  More 
than  any  other  of  Victor  Hugo's  collections  of  poetry  it  holds,  as  ia 
a  rocky  chalice,  the  gathered  waters  of  his  life.  "  The  author  has 
aUowed  the  book  to  form  itself,  so  to  speak,  within  bim.  life,  fil- 
tering drop  by  drop  through  events  and  suSerings,  has  deposited  it  in 
Ills  heart."  These  deep  waters  have  slowly  amassed  themselves  in 
the  soul's  secret  places.  Les  ContempkitioTia  completes  the  series  of 
personal  memorials  which  had  preceded  it  by  one  more  comprehen- 
me  than  all  the  rest  Here  nothing  is  absent — remiuiscences  of 
Khool-boy  years,  youth,  the  loves  and  fancies,  the  gaiety  and  the  iUu- 
Bona  of  youth,  the  literary  warfare  of  early  manhood,  and  the  pains 
and  delights  of  poetical  creation,  friendship,  sorrow,  the  innocent 
mirth  of  children,  the  tumult  of  life,  the  intense  silenoe  of  the  grave, 
the  streams,  the  fields,  the  fiowers,  the  tumbling  of  desolate  seas,  the 
Bongs  of  birde^  solitude,  the  devout  aspiration,  doubt  and  the  horror 
of  doubt,  the  eager  assault  of  the  problems  Whence  t  and  Whither  ? 
and  Wherefore }  and  the  baffled  vision  and  arrested  foot  there  upon 
"the  brink  of  the  infinite."  Into  this  book  the  sunl^bt  and  clear 
azure  have  gone ;  the  storm  and  the  mists.  But  when  these,  ita 
tributaries,  demand  each  the  book  as  of  right  belonging  to  itself^ 
when  the  forest  claims  it,  and  the.  blossoming  meadow-land,  and  the 
Btar,  and  the  great  winds,  and  the  heaven,  and  the  tempestuous  sea^ 
and  the  nests  of  birds — the  poet  refuses  all  of  these ;  be  gives  it  to 
the  tomb.  An  exiled  man,  he  cannot  lay  a  flower  upon  his  children's 
grave ;  he  can  only  send  to  them  bis  souL 

The  fiiBt  three  books  contain  poema  of  maiqr  moods  of  joy.    The 
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fourth  book  includes  the  poems  which  recall  all  hia  daughter's  sweet- 
ness and  pretty  vays  in  childhood — poems  of  a  lovely  purity  and 
sadness.  The  father  waits  in  his  study  for  the  morning  visit  of  his 
child ;  she  enters  with  her  "  Bonjour,  mon  petit  p6re,"  takes  his  pen, 
opens  bis  hooks,  sits  upon  his  bed,  disturbs  his  papen,  and  is  gone 
like  a  flying  bird.  Then  his  work  begins  more  joyously,  and  on  some 
page  scribbled  with  her  childish  arabesques,  or  crumpled  by  her  little 
bands,  come  the  sweetest  verses  of  his  song.  How  the  winter  even- 
ings passed  with  grammar  and  history  lessons,  and  the  four  children 
at  his  knee,  while  their  mother  sat  near  and  some  friends  were 
chatting  by  the  hearth !  And  those  summer  walks  of  the  father 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  daughter,  t«n,  coming  home  by  moon- 
light, when  the  moths  were  brushing  the  window  panes.  And  the 
sight  of  the  two  fair  children's  heads  stooping  over  the  Bible,  the 
elder  explaining,  and  the  younger  listening,  while  their  hands  wan- 
dered from  p{^  to  page  over  Moses,  and  Solomon,  and  Cyrus,  and 
Moloch,  and  Leviathan,  and  Jesua  And  she  is  dead  ;  and  now  to  set 
over  against  all  these,  there  is  the  walk  begun  at  dawn,  by  forest,  by 
mountain ;  the  man  silent,  with  eyes  which  see  no  outward  thing, 
Bolitaiy,  unknown,  with  bent  back  and  crossed  hands,  and  the  day 
seeming  to  bim  like  the  night ;  and  then  when  the  evenii^  gold  is  in 
the  sky  unseen,  and  the  distant  sails  are  descending  towards  Har- 
fleur,  the  arrival,  and  a  bunch  of  green  holly  and  blossoming  heath 
to  lay  upon  the  tomb. 

Once  more  as  the  poems  close  Victor  Hugo  attains  to  peace.  But 
it  is  not  the  peace  of  Lta  Rayons  et  lea  Oinlyrea,  the  calm  of  the 
high  table-lands  of  joy,  the  c^m  of  a  halt  in  clear  air  and  under  a 
wide  and  luminous  sky.  It  is  rather  the  peace  of  swiftest  motion, 
the  sleep  of  an  orb  spinning  onward  through  space.  For  now  the 
stress  of  life  has  become  very  urgent,  Joy  and  sorrow  are  each 
intenser  than  before,  and  are  scarcely  tolerable.  The  atom  of  the 
human  will,  while  still  retaining  consciousness  and  individuality,  is 
enveloped  by  forces  material  and  spiritual,  and  whirled  onward  with  , 
them  in  unfaltering  career  towards  their  goal  'Odours,  songs,  the 
blossoms  of  flowers,  the  diariots  of  the  auns,  the  generations  of  men, 
the  reli^ons  lad  philosophies  of  races,  the  tears  of  a  father  over  his 
dead  child,  winters  and  summers,  the  snows,  and  clouds,  and  r^, 
and  among  all  these  the  individual  soul,  hasten  forward  with  incre- 
dible speed  and  with  an  equal  repose  to  that  of  the  whirlpool's  edge 
towards  some  divine  issue.  If  the  gloom  is  great,  so  is  the  splendour. 
We,  poor  mortals,  gazing  Oodward  are  blind ;  yet  we  who  are  blind 
are  dazzled  as  we  gaze.  The  poems  of  later  date  in  these  volumes 
bear  tokens  of  strain  :  the  stress  of  life  has  become  too  intense,  and 
the  art  of  the  poet,  it  may  be,  suffers  in  consequence.  Sbakspeare 
was  able,  after  enduring  the  visions  of  Lear  upon  the  heath,  and 
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Othello  by  the  bedside,  to  retire  to  a  little  English  country  town,  and 
eDJ(7  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  oountty  gentleman.  Not  all  great  artista 
ace  so  £ramed  In  Beethoven  in  hia  later  period  the  passion  of  soand 
became  overmastemg,  and  almost  an  agony  of  delight.  With  Turner 
in  his  l&ter  period,  the  splendour  of  sunlight  almost  annihilated  his 
faculty  of  vision.  Slate's  Eongs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience 
became  mysterious  prophecies  of  good  and  evil,  of  servitude  and 
freedom,  of  heaven  and  helL  With  Victor  Hugo  the  joy  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  have  been  too  exceedingly  strong,  and  his  art 
baa  bad  to  endure  a  strain. 

les  ChdtiTneTiia,  published  some  years  earlier  than  Lee  Contem- 
pkiiom,  belongs  by  its  subject  to  a  later  period  of  Victor  Hugo's 
life.  His  private  sorrow  was  for  a  time  submerged  by  the  flood  of 
bdigoation  let  loose  against  tbe  public  malefactor.  In  the  last  poem 
of  an  earlier  collection  Victor  Hugo  had  spoken  of  three  great  voices 
vhich  were  audible  within  him,  and  whit^  summoned  him  to  the 
poet'a  task.  One  was  the  voice  of  threatening,  of  protest  and  male- 
dictioB  against  baseness  and  crime;  the  voice  of  the  muse  who 
riaited  Jeremiah  and  Amos ;  the  second  was  all  gentleness  and  pity, 
and  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  men :  the 
^ird  was  the  voice  of  the  absolute,  the  Most-High,  of  Pan,  of  Vishnu, 
vbo  is  affected  neither  by  love  nor  hatred,  to  whom  death  is  no  less 
acceptable  than  life,  who  includes  what  seems  to  us  crime  as  con- 
tentedly as  what  we  call  virtue.  Now,  for  a  season,  Victor  Hugo 
iiatened  eagerly  to  what  the  first  of  these  three  voices  had  to  say. 
It  was  the  hour  for  art  to  rise  and  show  that  it  is  no  dainty  adom- 
ment  of  life,  but  an  armed  guardian  of  the  land.  "  The  rhetoricians 
coldly  say,  '  The  poet  is  an  angel ;  he  soars,  ignoring  Fould,  Magnan, 
Uony,  Maupas ;  he  gazes  with  ecstacy  up  the  serene  night*  No  1 
w  loDg  as  you  are  accomplices  of  these  hideous  crimes,  which  step  by 
rtep  I  track,  so  long  aa  you  spread  your  veils  over  these  brigands, 
blue  heavene,  and  suns  and  stars,  I  will  not  look  upon  you."  Lee 
Chdliments  is  the  roaiing  of  an  enraged  lion.  One  could  wish  that  the 
poet  kept  his  indignation  somewhat  more  under  control.  He  is  not 
Apollo  Eihootiug  the  faultless  and  shining  shafts  against  Python,  but 
a  Jupiter  tonana,  a  little  robustious,  and  whirling  superabundant 
^anderbolts  with  equal  violence  in  every  direction.  It  is  now  the  chief 
criminal,  the  Man  of  December,  now  it  is  the  jackals  who  form  hia 
bodj-guard,  now  the  prostitute  priest,  now  the  bribed  soldier,  now  the 
nw  bourgeois,  devotee  of  the  god  BouHque,  and  on  each  and  all 
descend  the  thunderbolts,  with  a  rattling  hail  of  stinging  epithets, 
aad  with  fire  that  runs  and  leaps.  This  eruption,  which  is  meant  to 
orerwheim  the  gewgaw  Empire,  goes  on  fulgurantly,  resoundingly 
and  not  without  scoriffi  and  smoke.  Victor  Hugo's  faith  in  ihe  people 
and   ia  the   future    remains  unshaken.       "Progress,"    "Liberty," 
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"Humanity,"  remain  mote  than  ever  magic  watehworda.  The  volume 
which  opens  with  "  Nox  " — ^the  blackneBS  of  that  night  of  violence  and 
treaeon-*-«loses  with  "  Lux,"  the  dreadful  shining  of  the  coming  day 
cf  Freedom.  "  Doubt  not ;  let  us  believe,  let  us  wait,  God  knows 
how  to  break  the  teeth  of  Neros,  as  the  panther's  teeth.  Let  ns 
have  ^th,  be  calm,  and  go  onward."  Let  us  net  slay  this  man  ;  let 
us  keep  him  alive—"  Oh,  a  superb  chast^ement !  Oh  I  if  one  day  he 
might  pass  along  the  highway  naked,  bowed  down,  trembling,  as  the 
grass  trembles  to  the  wind,  under  the  exe<9ation  of  the  whole  human 
race."  ..."  People,  stand  aside !  this  man  is  marked  wiUi  the 
sign.     Let  Cain  paae  ;  he  belongs  to  God." 

And  now  Victor  Hugo's  gaze  travelled  from  his  own  period  back- 
ward over  the  universal  history  of  man.  Was  this  triumph  of  evil 
for  a  season,  with  tyranny  and  corruption  and  hirary  in  the  high 
places,  and  fidelity,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  and  loyalty  to  great  ideas 
«ast  out,  fading  on  remote  and  poisonous  shores,  or  langui^ing  in 
dungeon^ — was  this  a  new  thing  in  the  world's  history  t  The  exile 
in  the  solitude  of  his  rocky  i^and,  and  encircled  by  the  moaning 
seas,  loses  the  tender  and  graceful  aspect  of  things.  As  he  looks 
backward  through  all  time,  what  does  he  perceive  ?  Always  the  weak 
oppreased  by  the  strong,  tite  child  cast  out  of  his  heritt^  by  violent 
men,  the  innocent  entrapped  by  the  crafty,  the  light-hearted  girt  led 
Uindfold  to  h^  dopm,  old  age  insulted  and  thrust  away  by  youth, 
the  fratricide,  the  parricide,  the  venal  priest  on  one  side  of  the  throne, 
and  the  harlot  queening  it  on  the  other,  the  tables  full  of  vomit  and 
fiHhinese,  the  righteous  sold  for  silver,  the  wicked  bending  their  bow 
to  oast  down  the  poor  and  needy.  While  he  gazes,  the  two  passions 
which  had  filled  Lt»  Chdii/menta  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
passions  of  Hatred  and  of  Hope,  condense  and  materialize  themselves. 
And  take  upon  them  two  forms — the  one,  that  of  the  tyrant,  the 
proud  wrong-doer  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Justiciary,  the  iiresistible 
avenger  of  wrong.*  La  L^ende  dea  Siiel«a  is  the  imaginative  record 
of  the  crimes  and  the  overthrow  of  tyrants.  If  no  collection  of 
Victor  Hugo's  poeiiy  formed  itself  so  quietly  and  truly,  gathering 
drop  by  drop,  as  Les  Coniesnplationa,  there  is  none  which  is  so  much 
the  product  of  resolution  and  determined  energy  a*  this,  La  Ligende 
dfs  Bi^clea,  which  next  followed.  These  poems  are  not  lyrical  out- 
flowings  t^  sorrow  and  of  jay.  The  poet,  with  the  design  of  shaping 
a  great  whole  out  of  many  parts,  chooses  from  a  wide  field  the  subject 
of  each  brief  epic ;  having  diosen  his  subject,  he  attains  it  with  the 
utmrai  vigour  and  audacity,  deteimiaed  to  bring  it  into  complete 
subjection  to  his  imagination.  Breaking  into  a  new  and  untried 
fffovince  of  art  now  when  bis  sixtieth  year  was  not  distant,  Victor 

*  M.  Emlle  Uont^^t  Iiaa  tlieaAj  ronwwhen  oalled  attention  to  tlie  puta  tbese 
two  Sgnra  plaf  in  La  JUgttuU  det  SttOet. 
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Hugo  oevOT  dispUTed  mcve  ombitioii  or  greater  strangtli.  The 
iJexaadrine  in  h^  hands  becomes  capable  of  any  and  every  achieve- 
meot ;  its  even  Bt^fiing  is  heard  only  vhen  the  poet  chooses ;  now 
it  i>  a  winged  thing  aod  flies ;  now  it  advancea  with  the  threatening 
tiod  tA  Mozart's  CkmrnumAaiaTt. 

Occasional  episodes,  joyoiu  or  gracionsly  tender,  there  are  in  La, 
Lfgtrtde  dee  Sidles.  The  raptnre  of  ra^ation  when  tiie  life  of  the 
fint  tnam-diild  wa«  assnred,  tbe  sleep  of  Boaz,  Jeans  in  the  hoaae  of 
Martha  and  ICary,  the  calm  death  of  the  eastern  prophet,  the  gal- 
lutiy  of  the  little  page  Aymerillot  who  took  Narbonne,  the  Inf^itta 
with  tbe  rose  in  her  tiny  hand,  the  fisherman  who  welcomes  the  two 
wphaa  children,  and  will  toil  for  them  as  for  his  own — these  lelieve 
the  gloMu.  Bat  the  prominent  figores  (and  sometimes  they  assume 
Titanio  enze)  are  those  of  the  great  criminalB  and  the  great  avengers 
—Cain,  pnrsned  by  the  eye  of  God,  Canute,  the  seven  evil  uncles  of 
the  litUe  King  of  Oalicia,  Joss  the  great  and  Zeno-the  little,  bat 
equal  in  the  instincts  of  the  tiger,  Batbert  and  his  court  of  titled 
n^berfl  and  wanton  women,  Philip  the  Second,  the  Spanish  inquisitois 
and  baptizers  of  mouDtaios — where  shall  we  look  for  moral  sapport 
against  the  cruelty  and  the  treachery  and  the  effrontray  of  these  t 
Only  in  the  persons  of  the  avengers, — Roland  whirling  Durand^  in 
the  narrow  gorge,  Eviradnus  standing  over  the  body  of  the  sleeping 
cotmtess,  or  shooting  the  corpses  of  the  two  defeated  wretches  down 
their  liidffl>us  ouiliette—oulj  in  these  and  in  the  future  when  all  dark 
Aadowa  of  crime  and  of  sorrow  shall  have  passed  for  ever  away. 

It  is  to  be  noted  of  Za  Legends  dev  SHclea  that  the  aspect  of 
nature  as  an  antagcmist  of  the  will  of  man,  or  as  Victor  Hugo  would 
grandiosely  ez^Dreee  it  as  "one  form  of  the  triple  i»iyKq"  that 
aspect  presented  with  such  force  and  infinite  detail  in  Lm  TravaiUewrs 
de  la,  Mbt,  and  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  L'Momme  qui  RU,  appears 
distinct^  in  some  of  these  brief  epic  reccoxis  of  human  struggle  and 
human  viotoiy  or  defeat 

La  Lig&nde  dm  SiiaUe  and  the  volume  which  next  followed 
become  each  more  striking  by  the  contrast  they  present.  Victor 
Hugo  has  somewhere  told  us  how  one  day  he  went  to  see  the  lion  of 
Watedoo ;  the  solitary  and  motionleas  figure  stood  daik  against  the 
^,  and  the  poet  stepped  up  the  httla  hillock  and  stood  within  its 
ihatlow.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  song  ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  robin  who 
had  buUt  ber  nest  in  the  great  mouth  of  the  lion.  Lee  CJuvnsons  des 
Sma  et  dea  Boia  viewed  in  relatioK  with  La  L4g«nde  dea  SHalea  re- 
semUes  Uiis  nest  in  the  lion's  mouth.  The  Tolome  was  indeed  a 
pi<T<)aot  surprise  to  those  who  had  watched  the  poet^s  career  throu^ 
its  later  period,  and  who  took  the  trouble  to  sonnise  about  his  fbrth- 
ct^ng  works.  After  the  tra^c  legends  came  these  di^t  caprices. 
l^soDgs  (while  their  tone  and  colour  are  very  diffiaient  Siom  those  of 
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Victor  Hugo's  youth)  are  a  return  to  youth  hy  the  subjects  of  many 
of  them,  aud  by  the  circumstance  that  once  again,  as  in  the  Odea  and 
Zes  OriemiaUs,  style  becomes  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  the 
idea.  These  later  feats  of  style  are  the  more  marreUoue  through 
their  very  sligbtnesB  aad  curious  delicacy.  F^asus,  who  has  been 
soaring,  descends  and  performs  to  a  miracle  the  most  exquisite  circus 
aocomplishments.  Language,  metre,  and  meaning  seem  recklessly  to 
approach  the  brink  of  irretrieTable  confusion ;  yet  the  artist  never 
practised  greater  strictness,  or  attained  greater  precision,  because  here 
more  than  elsewhere  these  were  indispensable.  All  styles  meet  in 
mirthful  reunion.  Virgil  walks  side  fay  side  with  Villon  ;  Iif^age  and 
Jeanneton  pour  the  wine ;  King  David  is  seen  behind  the  trees  staring 
at  Diana,  aad  Actseon  from  the  housetop  at  Bathsheba;  the  spider 
spos  his  web  to  catch  the  flying  rhymes  from  Minerva's  indicant 
nose  to  the  bald  bead  of  St  Paul  Yet  all  the  while  an  ideal  of 
beauty  floats  over  this  Eerme38«;  the  goddesses  do  not  lose  their 
heavenly  splendour ;  the  sky  bends  overhead ;  the  verse,  while  it  sips 
its  coffee,  retains  the  fragrance  of  the  dew.  As  to  idea — ^tbe  idea  of 
such  songs  as  these  is  that  they  shall  have  no  idea.  Enough  of  the 
mystery  of  life  asd  death,  the  ascending  scale  of  beings,  the  searching 
in  darkness,  the  judicial  pursuit  of  evil !  Enough  of  visions  on  the 
mountain  heights,  of  mysterious  sadness  by  the  sea  I  Let  us  live, 
and  adjourn  all  these  ;  adjourn  this  measureless  task,  adjourn  Satan, 
and  Medusa,  and  say  to  the  Sphinx,  "Go  by,  I  am  gossiping  with  the 
rose."  Friend,  t^is  interlude  displeases  you.  What  is  to  be  done  t 
The  woods  are  golden.  Up  goes  the  notice-board,  "  Out  for  a  holiday." 
I  want  to  laugh  a  little  in  the  fields.  What !  most  I  question  ^e 
corn-cockle  about  eternity  1  Must  I  show  a  brow  of  night  to  the  lily 
and  the  butterfly  ?  Must  I  terrify  the  elm  and  the  lime,  the  reeds 
and  rushes,  by  hanging  huge  problems  over  the  nests  of  little  birds  ? 
Should  I  not  be  a  hundred  leagues  irom  good  sense  if  I  were  to  go 
explaining  to  the  wagtuls  the  Latin  of  the  Dies  Iroe  t  Such  is  the 
mirthful  spirit  of  the  book ;  not  mirth  in  the  "happy,  prompt,  in- 
stinctive way  of  youth  ; "  but  the  wilfulness  prepense  of  one  who 
seeks  relief  from  thought  and  passion.  The  apparent  recrudescence 
of  sensuality  in  some  of  these  songs  is  not  an  aSaii  of  the  senses  at 
all,  but  of  the  fancy :  or  if  the  eye  is  inquisitive  and  eager,  it  is 
because  the  vague  bewildering  consciousness  of  youthful  pleasure  is 
absent 

Such  songs  as  these  could  be  no  mcve  than  an  interlude  in  the 
literary  life  of  Victor  Hnga  But  the  transition  becomes  tragic  when 
we  pans  from  Lea  Chanaona  dea  Riiea  et  dea  Boia  to  L'A  niUe  terrible. 
The  holiday  in  the  woods  is  indeed  over,  and  all  laughter  and  sportive 
ways.  The  fields  are  trampled  by  the  steady  battalions  of  the 
inniders.    The  streets  have  a  grave  and  anxious  air.    Faris^  Uie  heroic 
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city,  the  city  of  liberty,  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  Danton 
thundered,  and  Moli&re  shone,  and  Volt^re  jested,  Paris  is  enduring 
her  agony.  But  the  Empire  has  fallen.  The  imperial  bandit  "  passes 
along  the  highway  naked,  bowed  down,  trembling,  as  the  grass 
bembles  to  the  wind,  under  the  execration  of  the  whole  human  race." 
And  Victor  Hugo  stands  in  republican  France. 

V Annie  terrible  is  a  record  for  the  imagination,  complete  in  every 
important  particular,  of  the  history  of  Paris,  from  August,  1870,  to 
July,  1871 ;  and  with  the  hfe  of  Paris,  the  personal  life  of  the  poet 
is  intertwined  inseparably,  and  for  ever.  Great  joy,  the  joy  of  an 
eiile  restored  to  bis  people,  the  joy  of  a  patriot  who  has  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  and  enervating  despotism,  and  who  is 
proud  of  tbe  heroic  attitude  of  the  besieged  city — such  joy  is  mingled 
with  the  great  sorrow  of  his  country's  defeat  and  dismemberment. 
He  is  sustained  by  his  confidence  in  the  future,  and  in  the  ultimate 
victoiy  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  form  his  faith  ;  though  once  or 
twice  this  confidence  seems  for  a  moment  shaken  by  the  rude  assault 
of  facts.  The  extravagance  of  his  love  and  devotion  to  France,  the 
extravagance  of  his  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  invader,  must  be  par- 
doned, if  they  need  pardon — and  passed  by.  When  will  a  poet  arise 
who  shall  unite  the  most  accurate  perception  of  facts  as  they  really 
are— exa^erating  nothing,  diminishing  nothing — with  the  mostardent 
passion ;  who  shall  be  judicial  and  yet  the  greatest  of  lovers  \  He 
indeed  will  make  such  passion  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  look  pale.  Yet 
the  wisdom  and  charity  and  moderation  of  many  poems  of  VAmuie 
terrible  must  not  be  overlooked :  nor  the  freedom  of  the  poet  from 
pai4y  spirit.  He  is  a  Frenchman  throughout ;  not  a  man  of  the 
Commune,  nor  a  man  of  Versailles.  The  most  precious  poems  of  the 
book  are  those  which  keep  close  to  fact  rather  than  concern  tbem- 
telves  with  ideas.  The  sunset  seen  from  the  ramparts,  the  floating  ' 
bodies  of  the  Prussians  borne  onward  by  the  Seine,  caressed  and  kissed 
aod  still  swayed  on  by  the  eddying  water,  the  bomb  which  fell  near 
the  old  man's  feet  while  he  sat  where  had  been  the  convent  of  the 
Fenillantines,  and  where  he  had  walked  under  the  trees  in  Aprils 
long  ago,  holding  his  mother's  hand,  the  petroleuse  dragged  like  a 
chained  beast  through  the  scorching  streets  of  Paris,  the  gallant  boy 
who  came  to  confront  death  beside  his  friends, — memories  of  these  it 
is  which  haunt  us  when  we  have  closed  the  book.  Of  these — and  of 
the  httle  limbs,  and  transparent  fingers  and  baby  smile  and  murmur 
like  tbe  murmur  of  bees,  and  the  face  changed  fVom  rosy  health  to  a 
pathetic  paleness,  of  the  one-year-old  grandchild,  too  soon  to  become 
ao  orphan. 

Victor  Hugo  is  in  his  seventy^secoud  year.  His  eye  is  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated.  Edwabd  Dowden. 
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FOR  many  years  the  Etratified  fonuatiooB  in  general  were  described 
in  manuals  of  geology  as  of  marine  origin,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  part  of  the  Cotd-measures,  and  more  unequivocally  of  the 
Purbeck  and  Wealden  1>ed3,  and  the  freshwater  strata  of  parts  of  the 
Eocene  and  MioceDe  series.  Even  now  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  as  distinct 
from  the  marine  Devonian  rocks,  is  only  occasionally  and  hesitatingly 
allowed  to  have  a  freshwater  origin,  in  spite  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  long  ago,  that  it  was  deposited  in  lakes. 

My  present  object  is  to  prove  that,  in  the  British  Islands,  all  the 
great  formations  of  a  red  colour,  and  which  are  partly  of  Palaeozoic, 
and  partly  of  Meeozoic  or  Secondary  age,  were  deposited  in.  large 
inland  lakes,  fresh  or  salt,  and  if  this  can  be  established,  then  there 
was  a  long  continental  epoch  in  this  part  of  the  world  comparable  to, 
and  as  important  in  a  physical  point  of  view  as  any  of  the  great  con- 
tinents of  the  present  day. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouth- 
shire and  South  Wales,  are  succeeded  immediately  by  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  series,  and  there  is  no  unconformity  between  them. 

The  teeming  life  of  the  Upper  Silurian  seas  in  what  is  now  Wales 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  continued  in  full  foree  right  up  to  the 
narrow  belt  of  passage-beds  which  marks  the  change  from  SUiirian 
brown  muddy  sauda  into  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.    la  these  trans- 
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tion  beds  on  the  cootraiy,  genera,  species,  and  often  individuals  are 
feir  in  nomber  and  sometimes  dwarfed  in  size,  the  marine  life  rapidly 
dwindles  away,  and  in  the  very  uppermost  Silurian  beds  land-plants 
s^tear,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  undetermined  twigs  and  the 
Bpore-caaes  of  LycopodiaceEe  {Packytheca  apherica).  Above  this 
IxRiKon  the  strata  become  red. 

'  The  poverty  in  number  and  the  frequent  small  size  of  the  shells 
m  the  passage-beds,  indicate  a  change  of  conditions  in  the  nature  of 
tiie  waters  in  which  they  lived ;  and  the  plants  alluded  to  clearly 
point  to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  land,  of  which  we  have  no 
direct  signs,  in  the  vast  development  of  a  purely  marine  fauna  in 
Iow»  portions  of  the  Ludlow  strata.  In  the  Ludlow  bone-beds  the 
fi^-remains,  Ondma  and  SpJiagodus,  and  the  large  numbers  of 
marine  Orustacea,  almost  entirely  trilobitic  in  the  Ludlow  rooks, 
indicate  a  set  of  conditions  very  unlike  those  that  prevailed  when  the 
pHUge-beds  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  true  Old  Red  Sandstone 
were  deposited,  in  both  of  which  new  fish  appear,  trilobites  are  alto- 
getiier  absent,  and  are  more  or  less  replaced  by  Crustacea  of  the 
genera  PUrygotua  and  Eurypterua,  one  of  which,  Swrypterua 
SymoTidaii,  has  only  been  fonnd  in  the  lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
Ndther  are  there  any  mollusca  in  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  excepting 
where  that  formation  passes  at  the  top  into  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 
All  these  circumstances  indicate  changes  of  conditions  which  were,  I 
believe,  of  a  geographical  kind,  and  connected  with  the  appearance  in 
tiie  area  of  fresh  water. 

The  circumstances  which  marked  the  passage  of  the  uppermost 
Silorian  rocks  into  Old  Ked  Sandstone  seem  to  me  to  have  been  the 
foUowing : — First,  a  shallowing  of  the  sea,  followed  by  a  gradual 
alteration  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  district,  so  that  the  area 
became  changed  into  a  series  of  mingled  fresh  and  brackish  lagoons, 
which  finally,  by  continued  terrestrial  changes,  were  converted  into  a 
great  freshwater  l^e,  or,  if  we  take  the  whole  of  Britain  and  areas 
now  sea-covered  beyond,  into  a  series  of  lakes.  The  occurrence  of  a 
few  genera  or  even  species  of  £sh  and  Crustacea  common  to  the  salt, 
brackish,  or  fresh  waters,  does  not  prove  that  the  passage-beds  and 
thoae  still  higher  are  truly  marine.  At  the  present  day  animals 
ixmunoaJy  supposed  to  be  essentially  marine,  are  occasionally  found 
inhabiting  fresh  water.  In  the  inland  fresh  lakes  of  Newfoundland, 
Be^,  which  never  visit  the  sea,  are  common  and  breed  freely.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Lake  Baikal,  1280  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in 
Central  Asia ;  and  though  these  facts  bear  but  slightly  on  my  present 
subject,  seals  being  air-breathing  Mammalia,  yet  in  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  far  above  the  tidal  influx  of  sea-water,  marine 
moUusca  and  other  kinds  of  life  are  found,  and  in  some  of  the  lakes 
F  2 
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in  Sweden  there  are  marine  CraHtocea.  This  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way  that  I  now  attempt  to  account  for  analogous 
peculiarities  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  Swedish  lakes  were 
submerged  during  the  Glacial  period,  and  remmued  as  deep  basins 
while  the  land  was  emerging,  and  after  its  final  emergence,  the  salt 
waters  of  the  lakes  Greshened  so  slowly,  that  some  of  the  creatures 
inhabiting  them  had  time  by  degrees  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
and  abnormal  conditions. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  subject  let  us  suppose  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the  following : — By  long-continued  upheaval  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  (a  process  now  going  on),  its  waters,  already 
brackish  in  the  Qulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  would  eventually 
become  fresh,  and  true  lacustrine  strata  over  that  area  would  succeed 
and  blend  into  the  marine  and  brackish  water  beds  of  earlier  date. 
Something  of  this  kind  I  conceive  to  have  marked  the  transition 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Again  : 
— If  by  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  area,  of  a  conti- 
nental kind,  a  portion  of  the  Silurian  sea  got  isolated  from  the  main 
ocean,  more  or  less  like  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  then  the 
ordinary  marine  conditions  of  the  "passage-beds,"  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  life  of  the  period,  might  be  maintained  for  what,  in 
common  language,  seems  to  us  a  long  time.  There  is  geological 
proof  that  the  Black  Sea  was  once  united  to  the  Caspian,  the  two 
forming  one  great  brackish  lake.  Since  tbey  were  disunited  and  the 
Bosphorus  opened,  the  Black  Sea  has,  it  may  be  inferred,  been 
steadily  freshening  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  the  re-closing 
of  the  Bosphorus  (a  comparatively  small  geographical  change),  it 
might  in  the  course  of  time  again  be  converted  into  a  fresh  lake. 
At  present  a  great  body  of  salt  water  is  constantly  being  poured  out 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  its  place  taken  by  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers,  while  owing  to  the  uncongenial  quality  of 
the  freshening  sea  some  of  the  Black  Sea  shells  are  strangely  dis- 
torted, as  was  shown  by  Edward  Forbes. 

Or  if  we  take  the  Caspian  alone  as  an  example,  there  we  have  a 
brackish  inland  sea  which  wAa  once  joined  to  the  ocean,  as  proved  by 
its  moUuscan  fauna.  Changes  in  physical  geography  have  taken 
place  of  such  a  kind  that  the  Caspian  is  now  separated  from  the 
ocean,  while  its  waters,  gradually  growing  Salter  by  evaporation, 
are  still  inhabited  by  a  poor  and  dwarfed  marine  molluscan  fauna. 
If  by  increase  of  rainfall  the  Caspian  became  freshened,  evaporation 
not  being  equal  to  the  supply  of  water  poured  in  by  rivers,  it  would 
by  and  by,  after  reaching  the  point  of  overflow,  be  converted  into  a 
great  freshwater  lake  larger  in  extent  than  the  whole  area  of  Great 
Britain.    Under  these  circumstaaces,  in  the  Caspian  area  we  should 
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have  a  passage  more  or  less  gradual  from  marine  to  freshwater  con- 
didom,  auch  as  I  conceive  to  have  marked  the  advent  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  total  absence  of  marine  shells,  and  the  nature  of  the  fossil 
£she8  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  also  help  to  prove  its  ireebvater 
origin,  for  we  find  the  nearest  living  analogues  of  the  fishes  In  the 
Poljpterus  of  the  rivers  of  Africa,  the  Ceratodus  of  Australia,  and  in 
less  degree  in  the  Lepidosteus  of  North  America.  In  the  upper 
beds  of  the  formation  there  is  distinct  proof  of  fresh  water,  in  shells 
of  the  genus  Anodonta  mingled  with  ferns  and  other  land-plants. 

One  other  sign  of  the  voja/nd  character  of  these  waters  remuns  to 
be  mentioaed — I  mean  the  red  colour  of  their  strata.  As  a  general 
rule  all  the  great  oceim  formations,  such  as  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous 
lomestoae  and  Jurassic  series,  are  grey,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  or  of  some 
such  colour.  The  marls  and  sandstones  of  the  Old  Red  series  are  red 
becaose  each  grain  of  sand  or  mud  is  encrusted  with  a  thin  pelUcle 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  When  this  colouring  matter  is  discharged  the 
rock  becomes  white,  and  the  iron  that  induces  the  strong  red  colour 
in  the  New  Red  Harl  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Old  Red 
series,  is  found  to  be  under  two  per  cent  of  the  whole.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  peroxide  of  iron  could  have  been  deposited  from  solution 
in  a  vide  and  deep  sea  by  any  possible  process,  but  if  carbonate  of 
iron  were  carried  in  solution  into  lakes,  it  might  have  been  deposited 
as  a  peroxide  through  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  ail*  and  the  escape 
of  the  carlunic  acid  Uiat  held  it  in  solution.  It  is  well  known  that 
fem^inous  mud  and  ores  of  iron  are  deposited  in  the  lakes  of 
Sweden  at  the  present  day.  These  are  periodically  dredged  for 
economic  purposes  by  the  proprietors  till  the  layer  is  exhausted, 
and  after  a  sufficient  interv^  liiey  renew  their  dredging  operations  - 
and  new  deposits  are  found.  With  a  difference  the  case  is  somewhat 
aaalogoos  to  the  deposition  of  peroxide  of  iron  that  took  place  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  waters.  It  is  obvious  that  common  pink  mud 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  mechanical  waste  of  red  granite, 
gneiss,  or  other  red  rocks  in  which  pink  felspars  are  found,  but  such 
feUpuB  are  tinted  all  through  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  such 
a  tint  is  very  different  from  the  deep  red  colour  that  was  produced 
%  the  encasing  of  each  individual  grain  of  sediment  with  a  thin 
pellicle  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  proof  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  deposited  in  inUnd 
lakes,  ia  strengthened  by  a  similar  case  in  well-known  ancient  inland 
slieete  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  red  marls  of  the  Miocene  lakes  of 
Central  France. 

It  is  known  that  in  Ir^and  and  in  Scotland  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
<3mBstB  of  two  divisions,  upper  and  lower,  the  upper  division  lying 
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quite  unconformably  on  the  lower.  In  South  Wales  there  are 
symptoms  of  the  same  kind  of  unconformity,  for  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Old  Ked  Saadstoue  gradually  overlap  the  lower  stinta.  But  on 
consideration,  this  last  circumstance  does  uot  appear  to  present  any 
real  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  p^od. 
If  the  great  hollow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies  were  gradually  to  get 
filled  with  fresh  water  and  silted  up,  1300  feet  of  strata  might  be 
added  above  the  level  of  the  present  surface  of  the  water,  without 
taking  into  account  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  deposits  that  have 
already  been  formed  ;  and  the  upper  Btrata  all  round  would  overlap  tlie 
lower,  apparently  much  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  strata  do  in  Wales 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  If  the  Caspian  and  other  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  area  of  inland  drain^^  got  filled  with  water,  the  same  general 
results  would  follow. 

Neither  does  the  decided  unconformity  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstones  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  present 
any  insuperable  difficulty  as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  the  strats^  It 
indicates  only  great  disturbance  and  denudation,  and  a  long  lapse  of 
geological  time  unrepresented  by>  strata  between  the  disturbance  and 
denudation  of  the  older  beds  and  the  deposilaon  of  the  newer.  Here 
also  we  have  a  parallel  case  in  times  comparatively  recent,  for  the 
freshwater  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  coimtries 
have  been  exceedin^y  disturbed,  heaved  up  into  mountains,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  denudation,  while  at  a  much  later  geological  dat^— 
that  of  to-day — we  have  all  the  large  freshwater  lakes  that  divernfy 
the  country  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  same  general  area. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  well-known  continental  aspect  c^ 
a  large  part  of  the  C&rboniferous  strata  which  succeed  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  especially  of  the  CJoal-measures,  which  in  the  norlii  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  series, 
but  reach  down  among  strata  which  elsewhere  are  only  represented 
by  the  marine  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  soils  (under- 
clays),  forests,  and  peat-mosses  of  the  period,  now  beds  Qi  coal ;  the 
sun-cracks,  rain-pittings,  bones,  and  foot-prints  of  LabyrinthodoDt 
Amphibia  on  mud  now  hardened  into  shale ;  the  eatoarine  and  fresh- 
water shells — all  point  to  vast  marshes  and  great  deltoid  deposit^ 
formed  in  a  country  which  underwent  many  changes  in  its  physical 
geography,  and  yet  retained  its  identity  throughout. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  conditions  under  which  the  British  Permian 
strata  were  deposited.  These  rocks  in  their  general  characters  veiy 
much  resemble  the  Bothliegende,  Kupferschiefer  or  Mu:l-slate,  and 
Zechstein  of  the  Thuringerwald  and  other  parts  of  Qermany,.with  this 
difference,  that  where  the  Enghsb  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zeobiiteiii) 
is  in  force  between  Tynemouth  and  NoUingbam,.  there  are.  no  ted 
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nuidfltcHies,  marls,  and  conglomerates  (Kothliegende),  1>etweea  the 
limestone  and  tlie  Coal-measures,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Britain 
where  the  red  sandstones,  &a,  occur,  there  is  only  in  two  instances  a 
little  magnesian  limestone  lying,  not  at  the  top,  but  in  the  midst  of, 
OT  iaterstratified  with,  the  sandy  and  marly  series. 

The  Permian  marls,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  subanguln" 
breccias  of  Warwickshire,  Staflbi'dahire,  Shropshire,  Lancashire,  North 
Wales,  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  are  all  red,  and 
in  &ct  I  nowhere  recollect  any  important  grey,  yellow,  or  brown 
shales  and  sandstones  among  them.  It  is,  however,  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  disease  minor  stratigraphical  details,  or  any  ques- 
tions connected  with  English  and  Continental  equiv^ent  geologictd 
horizons  of  Permian  age,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  disturbances  uid  denudations  which  preceded  the  unconform- 
able deposition  of  our  Permian  strata,  on  all  or  any  of  the  Pabeozoic 
fonutioaa  of  earlier  date.  It  is  enough  if  I  am  able  to  show  good 
reason  for  my  belief  that  <M  of  our  Fennian  strata  were  deposited, 
not  in  the  nea,  but  in  the  Inland  waters  of  lakes,  which  were  pro- 
bftbly  mostly  salt,  but  may  possibly  sometimes  have  been  &esb  or 
bnddsh. 

Ab  with  the  red  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so  I  consider  that 
tbe  red  colouring-matter  of  the  Permian  sandstones  and  marls,  is 
d«e  to  the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  lake  or  lakes,  in  the 
inanner  already  stated,  and  the  nearly  total  absence  of  sea-shells  in  by 
^the  laigest  part  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the  strata  coloured  red, 
strongly  points  to  this  conclusion.  There  is  other  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  question.  The  British  plfuits  of  Permian  age  were  mostly 
of  genera  common  in  the  Coal-measures,  though  of  different  species. 
Among  them  there  are  GalamviXM  and  Lf^id/oAitad/rwa.,  WaiAMa, 
CKonSrites,  XJUmumia,  Carddooarpon,  Aletitopt&rie,  Sphenopteria, 
ffmropteria,  and  many  fragments  of  undetermined  coniferous  wood. 
This,  however,  forms  no  perfectly  conclusive  proof  of  the  lacustrine 
origin  of  the  strata,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  land-plants,  drifted  . 
t?  livers,  should  have  been  water-logged  and  buried  in  the  sedimentc 
of  lakes. 

The  evidence  derived  from  Reptilian  remains,  more  strongly  points 
in  the  same  direction.  First  we  have  the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibiasi 
liaggeepe  BuddamM,  from  the  Permian  sandstones  near  Renilworth ; 
next  the  footprints  mentioned  by  Professor  Harkness  in  the  red  sand- 
stones of  the  Vale  of  Eden ;  aad  again,  the  numerous  foo^vrints  in  the 
sandstones  of  Corncockle  Uoor,  in  Dumfriesshire,  long  a^o  described 
by  %  William  Jardine.  All  of  these  prints  indicate  that  the 
Amphibia  were  aocostomed  to  walk  on  damp  sor&ces  of  saad  or  mud 
open  to  the  air,  and  the  impressions  left  by  their  feet  were  afterwards 
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dried  in  the  sun,  before  the  waters  flooded  anew,  overspread  them 
with  layers  of  sediment,  in  a  manner  that  now  annually  t^es  place 
during  the  variations  of  the  seasons  on  the  broad  flats  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah  and  in  other  salt  lakea.  The  occurrence  of 
psendomorphs  of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  Permian  beds  of  the  Vale  of 
Eden  also  helps  to  this  conclusion,  together  with  npple-marks,  SUQ- 
cracks,  and  rain-pittings  impressed  on  the  beds.  Crystals  of  common 
salt  were  not  likely  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  open  sea,  for  to 
form  such  crystals,  concentration  of  chloride  of  sodium  by  evaporation 
is  necessaiy.  Deposits  of  gypsum,  common  in  the  Permian  marls, 
could  also  only  have  been  formed  in  inland  waters  by  concentration, 
or  on  occasional  surfaces  of  mud  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  for 
no  reasonable  explanation  can  be  offered  of  a  process  by  means  of 
which  sulphate  of  lime  can  be  deposited  amid  common  mechaikical 
sediments  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  sea. 

The  question  now  arises  bow  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
bands  of  magnesian  limestone,  sparingly  intermingled  with  the  red 
marls  and  sandstones  of  Lancashire  and  the  Vale  of  £den,  and  of  that 
more  important  limestone  district  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  North  of 
Sngland,  forming  a  long  escarpment  between  Tynemouth  and  Not- 
tingham. In  these  we  have  a  true  but  restricted  marine  huna,  in- 
termingled, however,  wiih  the  relics  of  Amphibian  and  terrestrial 
life. 

Let  us  broadly  compare  the  marine  life  of  the  preceding  epoch, 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Uag- 
nesian  Limestone.  The  marine  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  Britun  conttans  about  1500  species,  most  of  whicli  are 
moUusca  (869),  corals  (124),  echinodermata,  Crustacea  (1419),  and  fish 
(203).  The  Permian  fauna  feebly  resembles  that  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch,  but  instead  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  many  kinds  of  life  found 
in  the  latter,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Englfmd  only  holds  nine 
genera  and  21  species  of  firachiopoda,  16  genera  and  31  species  of 
Lamellibrancbiata,  11  genera  and  26  species  of  Gasteropoda,  one 
Pteropod  i^hteio^,  and  one  Cephalopod  (JVaufi^us).  The  whole  com- 
prises only  38  genera  and  80  species,  and  all  of  these  are  dwarfed  in 
size  when  compared  with  their  Carboniferous  congeners,  when  such 
there  are. 

I  cannot  easily  account  for  this  poverty  of  numbers  and  dwarfing 
of  the  forms,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  waters  in  which  they 
lived  were  uncongenial  to  a  true  ocean  iauna ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
general  assemblc^e  maybe  compared  to  the  still  more  restricted  marine 
faunas  of  the  Caspian  SeaandtheSeaof  Aral,  or  rather  to  that,  a  little 
more  numerous  and  partly  fossil,  of  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  area  of 
inland  drainage,  at  a  time  when  these  inhtnd  brackish  lakes  formed 
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put  of  a  much  lai^er  body  of  water.  Some  of  the  fish  of  the  Marl- 
slate  have  strong  generic  affinities  with  those  of  Carboniferous  age,  a 
nomber  of  which  undoubtedly  penetrated  into  the  shallow  estuarine 
lakes  and  salt  lagoons  of  that  period.  Associated  with  the  Permian 
mollusca  we  find  the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibian,  Lepidotoeaurua 
ifejp^i,  together  with  Proteroaaurue  8peneri  and  P.  Husdeyi,  both  of 
which  were  true  Lacertiliao  land  reptiles. 

Besides,  the  poverty  of  species  and  the  small  size  of  the  MoUusca  of 
tlie  true  Magnesian  Limestone,  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
strata  seems  to  afford  strong  hints  that  they  were  formed  in  an  inland 
salt  lake,  the  sediments  of  which  were  partly  deposited  through  the 
effect  of  solar  evaporation.  Broadly  stated,  the  rock  may  be  said  to 
confiiat  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  proportions  more  or  less  equal,  mingled  with  a  little  silidous  sand 
mechanically  deposited.  The  solid  dolomite  still  contains  "  about  one- 
fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  consisting  of  chlorides  of  sodium, 
magDesiam,  potassium  and  calcium,  and  sulphate  of  lima  These 
must  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  dolomite,  and 
caught  in  some  of  the  solution  then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated  to 
have  been  of  a  briny  character  "  (Sorby).  But  instead  of  such  deposits 
banng  been  formed  in  open  sea  water,  I  submit  that  this  evidence, 
joined  to  the  facta  previously  stated,  leads  me  to  believe  that  our 
Permian  dolomite  was  formed  in  an  inland  salt  lake,  in  which  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  might  have  been  deposited  simulta- 
oeoosly.  This  deposition  was  chiefly  the  result  of  concentrstioa  of 
solutions  caused  by  evaporation,  the  presence  (^carbonate  of  lime  in 
tbe  rock  being  partly  due  to  organic  agency,  or  the  life  and  death  of 
the  molluscs  that  inhabit  the  waters.  I  cannot  understand  how 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  could  have  taken  place  in  an  open 
Ka,  where  necessarily  lime  and  mi^esia  only  exist  in  solution  in 
veiy  small  quantities  in  a  vast  hulk  of  water.  In  the  open  sea,  in- 
deed, the  formation  of  all  beds  of  hmestone  is  produced  simply  by  the 
Kcretion  of  carbonate  of  lime  effected  by  molluscs,  corals,  and  other 
oceanic  agents,  and  I  know  of  no  animal  that  uses  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia to  make  its  bones. 

The  veiy  lithological  character  of  some  of  the  strata  helps  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion,  for  when  weathered,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  thin  layera  curiously  bent  and  convoluted,  and  approxi- 
mately fitting  into  each  other,  like  sheets  of  paper  crumpled  toge- 
thN,  conveying  the  impression  that  they  are  somewhat  tufaceous  in 
<!luncter,  or  almost  stalagmitic,  if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  such 
deponts  being  formed  under  water.  The  curious  concretionary  and 
radiating  structures  common  in  the  limestone  are  probably  also  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  deposition  of  the  sediments. 
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The  eame  kind  of  arguments  apply  to  the  magnasian  limestones  of 
Lancashire  and  the  Yale  of  Eden,  and  the  miserable  marine  fauna  in 
some  of  these  beds  also  indicates  inland  unltealtky  waters,  while  the 
deposits  of  bedded  gypsum  so  common  in  the  marls  of  the  series 
show  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

Taking  alt  these  circumstances  into  account,  the  poverty  of  the 
marine  fauna,  the  terrestrial  lizards,  the  Amphibia,  and  the  land- 
plants,  I  cannot  resist  the  concluaioa  that  the  Permian  rocks  of 
England  were  deposited  in  a  lake  or  in  a  series  of  great  inland 
continental  lakes,  brackish  or  salt,  and  if  this  be  true  it  wUl  equally 
apply  to  some  other  regions  of  Europe^ 

The  strata  that  succeed  the  Permian  formations  in  the  geological 
scale,  are  those  included  in  the  word  'I'rias,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  These  constst  of  three  subdivisions  :  first  and  lowest,  the 
Bunter  sandstone  ;  second,  the  Muschelkalk  ;  and  third,  the  Keuper 
marl,  or  Mamea  iriaiea.  The  Bunter  sandstone  on  the  Continent 
consists  chiefly  of  red  sandstones,  with  interstratified  beds  of  red  marl 
and  thin  bands  of  limestone,  sometimes  magnesian.  These  form  the 
Grea  bigarri  of  France.  In  these  strata  near  Strasbutg  about  thirty 
species  of  land-plants  are  known,  chiefly  ferns,  Cal&mites,  Cycads, 
and  Conifene,  and  with  them  remains  of  fish  are  found  and  I^byiin- 
thodont  Amphibia.  In  the  same  series  there  occur  Lamellibr&nchiate 
marine  mollusoa  of  the  genera  Trigonia,  Mya,  Mytilus,  and  Fosi- 
donia,  so  few  in  number  that  they  suggest  the  idea,  not  of  the  sea, 
but  of  an  inland  salt  lake,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibia  and  the  terrestrial  plants. 

The  Muschelkalk,  next  in  the  series,  is  essentially  jnarine.  A  par- 
tial  submergence  took  place,  and  a  large  and  varied  fiuina  of  Mesozoic 
type  occupied  t^e  area  previously  covered  by  the  lake  deposits  of  the 
Bunter  sandstona 

Above  this  comes  the  Keuper  series,  with  Gypsum  and  dolomite, 
laud^plants,  fish,  and  I^yrinthodont  remains,  and  a  few  genera  and 
species  of  marine  shells,  again  au^esting  the  idea  of  a  set  of  coc- 
ditiona  very  different  from  those  that  prevailed  when  the  Muschel- 
kalk was  formed. 

These  strata,  as  a  whole,  are  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  and  Marl  of  England,  with  this  differenoe — that  the 
Muschelkalk  is  entirely  absent  in  our  countJ'y,  and  we  only  posseas 
the  New  Bed  Siuidstone  (Bunter)  and  the  New  Red  Marl  (Keuper). 

The  kind  of  arguments  already  applied  to  part  of  the  Permian 
strata,  may  with  equal  force  be  used  in  relation  to  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  and  Marl  of  England.  I  have  for  long  held  that  our  New 
Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited  in  an  inland  lake,  probably  salt,  and 
that  our  New  Red  Marl  was  certainly  formed  in  a  salt  lake.    Psaudo- 
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morphotiB  cryGtals  of  salt  are  common  throaghout  the  whole  formation, 
vhicb,  besides,  contains  two  great  beds  of  rock  salt,  each  80  or  100 
feet  thick,  which  could  only  have  been  deposited  in  a  lake  that  had 
no  outflow,  and  from  which  all  the  water  poured  into  it  bj  the  riverB 
(^  the  country  was  entirely  got  rid  of  by  evaporation  induced  by 
solar  heat.  It  has  been  proved  by  an^ysea  that  all  spring  and  river 
v&tera  contain  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts  in  solution,  ssiA.  in 
Bocb  a  lake,  by  constant  evaporation,  salts  must  in  time  have  become 
80  cotkcentrated  that  the  water  could  hold  no  more  in  solution.  This 
state  of  evaporation  is  now  going  on  in  the  comparatively  rainless 
areas  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  and  in  nume- 
rous lakes  in  Central  Asia,  though  it  is  by  no  means  asserted  that 
in  all  of  these  positive  deposition  of  salt  has  begun  to  take  place. 
At  length  saline  deposits  b^^  to  be  formed,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Bed  Marl  consisted  chiefly  of  common  salt.  This  is  impos- 
sible in  an  ordinary  ocean,  for  the  salt  in  solution  cannot  there  be 
sofficiently  concentrated  to  permit  of  deposition. 

Gypsum  and  other  salts  contained  in  the  red  marl  may  also  have 
been  formed  in  like  manner,  and  as  in  the  Permian  and  Old  Bed 
formations,  I  consider  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  stains  both 
salt  and  marl  may  have  been  carried  into  the  lakes  in  solution  as 
caibonate  of  iron,  to  be  afterwards  deposited  as  a  peroxide. 

The  remains  of  plants  found  in  the  British  Keuper  beds  also  speak 
of  a  surrounding  land,  while  the  Crocodile  (^SKajprnoiapts),  the  Dino- 
BMiria  (land  reptiles).  Lizards  (one  of  them  a  true  land  lizaiil,  Tder- 
jwton.),  and  six  supposed  species  of  Labyrinthodont  Ajnphibia,  all  tell 
the  same  tale  of  Land.  Rain-prints  and  sun-cracks  are  not  wanting  to 
lidp  in  the  argument,  and  while  tJie  fishes  yield  no  concliuive  proo( 
the  wall-known  bivalve  crustacean  Esiheria  rrmvuta  might  have  lived 
in  any  kind  of  area  occupied  by  salt  water,  while  the  small  Marsupial 
Ihrnmal  MioroleBtea  antiquvs  speaks  conolusively  of  land. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nearest  conception  we 
cu  form  of  part  of  the  old  continent  in  which  the  Permian  and  New 
Bed  strata  were  deposited,  is  that  it  physically  resembled  the  great 
area  of  inland  drainage  of  Central  Asia,  in  which,  from  the  Caspian 
3000  miles  to  the  eastward,  almost  all  the  lakes  are  salt  in  a  region 
nmipuRtively  rainless,  and  in  which  the  area  occuined  by  inland 
ult  or  brackish  waters  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at 
preaent 

And  now  let  me  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  argument, 
li",  as  I  believe,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited  in  a  lake  or 
laW;  if  the  Coal-measures,  as  witnessed  by  the  great  river  beds, 
estoaiiDe  shoals,  and  wide-spread  terrestrial  vegetation,  show  proof  of 
a  eoidiaental  origin ;  if  the  Permian  stiata  were  formed  in  inland  salt 
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or  brackish  waters,  and  if  the  New  Bed  beds  had  a  Rimilar  origin — 
then  from  the  close  of  the  Uppermost  Silurian  fortoation  down  to  the 
IdAuz  of  the  Rhcetic  sea,  which  brought  the  Keuper  Uarl  period  to 
an  end,  there  existed  over  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  other  lands 
besides,  a  great  continent  throughout  all  that  time,  one  main  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  abundance  of  Reptilian  and  Amphibian  life. 
This  old  continent  was  probably  comparable  in  extent  to  any  of  the 
largest  continents  of  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  comparable  in  the 
length  of  its  duration  to  all  the  time  represented  by  all  the  Mesozoic 
strata  from  the  close  of  the  Triassic  epoch  down  to  the  latest  strata 
of  the  Chalk,  and  it  may  be  even  comprehendii^  the  additional  time 
occupied  in  the  foimatioo  of  the  Tei'tiary  strata.  But  this  latter  part 
of  the  subject  I  propose  to  work  out  beifore  long. 

One  other  point  remaina  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  prove, 
and  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  in  England,  that  this  long  conti- 
nental epoch  embraces  at  least  two  glacial  episodes,  as  witnessed  first 
by  the  boulder-beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  and  secondly  by  the  occurrence  of  sinoilar  depodts 
containing  far-bome  erratic  blocks  and  ice-scratched  stones,  in  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  Permian  strata  that  is  usually  considered 
to  represent  the  German  Bothliegende.  Should  this  be  finally  ad- 
mitted it  may,  on  astronomical  grounds,  some  day  help  us  in  the 
positive  measurement  of  geological  time. 

Finally,  let  me  rapidly  pass  in  review  what  I  think  we  know  of  later 
terrestrial,  as  opposed  to  marine  epochs,  in  the  British  and  neighbour- 
ing areas  of  Europa  A  wide-spi'ead  partial  submergence  brought 
the  old  continent  to  an  end,  and  during  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  epoch 
(Jurassic)  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  other  mountain  regions  in 
the  British  Islands  formed,  with  some  other  European  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
groups  of  islands,  round  which,  in  warm  seas,  the  Jurassic  strata 
were  deposited.  These  relics  of  an  older  continent,  by  deposition  of 
newer  strata  and  subsequent  gradual  upheaval,  b^^an  to  grow  in 
extent,  and  at  length  formed  the  great  continental  area  through 
wtiich  the  mighty  rivers  flowed  that  deposited  the  strata  of  the 
Furbeck  and  Wealdeo  series  of  Eqgland  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

A  larger  submei^nce  at  lei^h  closed  this  broad  local  terrestrial 
epoch,  and  in  those  areas  now  occupied  by  Northern  Europe  (and 
much  more  besides),  the  sea,  during  the  deposition  of  great  part  of 
the  Chalk,  attained  a  width  and  depth  bo  great,  that  probably  only 
tlie  tops  of  our  British  Pabsozoic  mountains  stood  above  its  leveL 

By  subsequent  elevation  of  the  land,  the  fluvio-marlne  !Eocene 
strata  of  Western  Europe  were  formed,  including  in  the  term  flavio- 
marine  the  whole  TCngliah  nries,  embracing  the  Londoa  Clay,  which 
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ae  shown  by  its  plant  remains  was  deposited  at,  or  not  far  from,  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  in  size,  and  ia  the  manner  of  the  occur- 
rence of  some  of  these  plants,  may  be  compared  to  the  Qanges. 
With  this  latter  continent  there  came  in  from  some  land,  unknown 
as  yet,  a  great  and  new  terrestrial  mammalian  fauna  wonderfully 
different  from  that  which  preceded  it  in  Mesozoic  times,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  the  greater  part  of  Europe  has  been  essentially  a 
continent,  and  in  a  large  sense  all  its  terrestrial  faunas  have  been  of 
modem  type. 

One  shadowy  continent  still  remains  unnamed,  far  older  than  the 
oldest  of  those  previously  spoken  of.     What  and  where  was  the  land 
&om  which  the  thick  and  wide  deposits  that  form  the  Silurian  strata 
of  Eun^  were  derived  ?    For  all  sedimeotary  strata,  however  thick 
and  extended  in  area,  represent  the  degradation  of  an  equal  amount 
of  older  rocks  wherewith  to  fonn  them.    Probably,  like  the  American 
Laurentian  rocks,  that  old  land  lay  in  the  north,  but  whether  or  not, 
of  this  at  all  events  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion,  that  the  red,  so- 
called  Cambrian,  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  indi- 
cate the  last  relics  of  the  fresh  waters  of  that  lost  continent,  sparingly 
interstratified  with  grey  marine  beds,  in  which  a  few  trilobites  and 
other  sea  forms  have  been  found.     Going  back  in  time  beyond  this, 
^  reasoning  or  det^ed  geological  history  becomes  vague  in  the 
extreme.     The  faunas  of  the  Cambrian,  and  especially  of  the  Lower 
Silarian  rocks,  from  their  abundance  and  variety  show  that  they  are 
&r  removed  from  the  banning  of  life.     Looking  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  the  past  and  the  unknown  future,  well  might  Hutton  declare 
that  in  all  that  the  known  rocks  tell  us  "we  find  no  vestige  of  a 
beginning — no  trace  of  an  end." 

A.  0.  RAMSAr. 
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IN  a  recent  drama  on  Jobn  Hampden,  the  hero  speaks  thus  of 
Charles  L  : — 

"  0  that  h«  wen  a  tjntat  bold  u  bad  t 
Hia  rabtla  Tioe  is  bo  like  prinodicBt  TiitQB, 
That  prinoelj  heatta  will  shed  tbeir  blood  for  hln." 

This  ex  poat  facto  prophecy  applies  with  special  force  to  Falk- 
land in  England,  and  in  Scotland  to  Montrose.  "The  noblest 
of  all  the  Cavaliers,"  Montrose  has  been  called  ;  "  an  accomplished, 
gallant-hearted,  splendid  man ;  what  one  may  call  the  Hero-Cava- 
lier." In  the  crowd  of  striking  figures  that  occupy  the  stage  of 
the  Revolution,  there  ia  no  one  so  romantically  brilliant  as  Montrose ; 
no  one  so  picturesquely  relieved  against  oUier  figures  that  move 
amid  the  sad  and  stormful  grandeurs  of  the  time.  Those  contrasted 
types  of  character  which  have  been  so  well  marked  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Europe, — the  cold,  cautious,  fore- 
casting type,  the  impetuous  and  perfervid  type, — were  never  so  finely 
oppo.sed  as  in  the  persons  of  the  deep-thoughted,  melancholy  Argyle, 
and  the  impulsive  and  intrepid  Montrose. 

James  Graham,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  bom 
in  1612,  in  one  of  his  father's  castles,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  Qrahams  were  among  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  families 
of  Scotland.    *Tradition  talks  of  a  Qraham  scahng,  in  the  cause  of 
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old  Caledonia,  the  Roman  wall  between  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  with 
clearer  accents  of  a  Graham  who  was  the  trustiest  and  best-beloved 
of  the  friends  of  Wallace, — 

"  Hente  maaaqne  potent,  et  VaUs  Mus  Achates,"— 
who  sleeps,  beneath  a  stone  bearing  this  inscription,  in  the  old 
Qmrch  of  Falkirk,  near  the  £eld  on  which  he  fell.  History,  taking 
sp  the  tale  &om  tradition,  informs  us  that  one  ancestor  of  Montrose 
died,  sword  in  hand,  at  Flodden,  and  another  at  Pinkie.  His  grand> 
fiUber  was  High  Treasurei-  to  James  I. ;  then  Chancellor ;  finally 
Viceroy  of  Scotland.  His  father  was  President  of  Council,  and  in 
1601  and  1606  carried  the  Qreat  Seal  as  one  of  the  foremost  nobles 
d  Scotland  in  the  Parliaments  held  at  Perth,  when  the  nobility  rode 
in  state.  This  Lord,  who  in  his  youth  was  hot  and  headstrong, 
had  BubBided,  long  before  the  birth  of  his  son  James,  into  a  quiet 
Gonntiy  gentleman,  vigilantly  managing  his  estates.  He  was  pos- 
nesed  of  great  baronies  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Dum- 
barton, and  Forfar,  and  had  exact  ideas  as  to  the  number  of  oxen  to 
Ins  ploughs,  of  puncheons  of  wine  in  his  cellai^,  of  sacks  of  com  in 
liis  granaries.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  perpetually  investing 
in  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  a  circumstance  which  has  attracted 
notice  from  the  sensitive  dislike  with  which  his  son  shrank  from  the 
lightest  smell  of  tobacco. 

l0rd  James,  as  from  his  infancy  he  was  called,  was  the  only  son  in 
a  &mily  of  six.  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  bis  sisters,  was  married  to 
Lud  Napier  of  Merchiston,  son  of  the  discoverer  of  logarithms ;  and 
the  brother-in-law,  a  man  of  parts  and  character,  exerted  a  great 
inflnenoe  on  Montrose  in  his  youth.  Two  of  his  sisters  appear  to 
have  been  younger  than  himself^  He  must  have  been  a  beautifiil 
boy.  The  pride  of  his  father,  the  pet  of  his  mother  and  elder  sisters, 
tbe  heir  to  an  exalted  title  and  broad  lands,  he  was  likely  to  feel 
bimself  from  childhood  an  important  personage,  and  to  have  any 
seeds  of  ostentation,  vanity,  and  wilfulness  which  might  be  sown  in 
his  nature  somewhat  perilously  fostered. 

His  boyhood  was  favourable  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  gene- 
iDus  and  chivalrous  virtues.  We  can  fancy  him  scampering  on 
bia  pony  over  the  wide  green  spaces  of  the  old  Scottish  landscape, 
vhen  roads  were  still  few,  and  the  way  from  one  of  his  father's 
castles  to  another  would  be  by  the  drove-roads,  or  across  the  sward 
and  the  heather.  Travelling,  even  of  ladies  and  children,  was 
then  almost  universally  performed  on  horseI:Mu:k.  Lord  James  had 
two  ponies  expressly  bis  own,  and  we  hear  of  his  fencing-swords 
and  his  bow.  At  Glasgow,  whither  he  proceeded  to  study  -at 
twelve  years  of  age,  under  the  chai;ge  of  a  tutor  named  William 
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Fonrett,  he  coDtinned  to  ride,  fence,  and  practiee  archery.  He  -was 
attended  by  a  valet  and  two  youQf;  pi^es  of  his  own  feudal  following, 
Willy  and  Mui^o  Graham.  He  had  a  suit  of  green  camlet,  with 
embroidered  cloak,  and  his  two  pages  were  dressed  in  red.  He  and 
Forrett  rode  out  together.  Lord  James  on  a  white  horse.  Among  his 
books  was  the  History  of  QeofTrey  de  Bouillon,  and  one  of  his 
favourite  volumes  was  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.  The  esta- 
blishment was  supplied  with  "  manchets,"  the  white  bread  of  the 
period,  and  oatcaJce  and  herrings  were  important  items  in  the 
commissariat.  These  particulars,  gleaned  by  Mr.  Mark  Napier  from 
memoranda  made  by  Forrett,  enable  us  to  realize  with  vividness  the 
life  of  the  boy  Montrose  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Clyde  was  still  a  silvery  river  glancing  by  the 
quiet  town  that  clustered  round  the  old  Cathedral  of  Glasgow. 

From  Glasgow  we  trace  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  matriculated 
in  the  University  a  few  months  before  his  father's  death.  He  was 
fourteen  when  the  shrewd  and  experienced  fUrl,  whose  predominance 
might  have  kept  him  bene£cially  in  the  shade,  and  exercised  an 
influence  to  chasten  and  concentrate  bis  faculties,  was  laid  in  the 
family  vault.  From  this  time  Montrose  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  lord  of  himself.  His  was  a  mind  of  that  order  which  pecu- 
liiirly  required,  to  develop  Its  utmost  streugth,  all  that  wise  men 
mean  by  discipline.  To  develop  its  utmost  strength ;  not  neces- 
sarily to  develop  its  utmost  beauty  and  natural  grace  and  splendour. 
There  was  no  malice,  or  guile,  or  cross-grained  self-will,  or  obstinate 
badness  of  any  kind,  in  young  Montrose.  He  accepted,  with  open- 
hearted  welcome,  the  influence  of  Forrett,  of  Napier,  of  every  worthy 
friend  or  teacher,  winning  and  retaining  through  life  their  ardent 
affection.  The  poetry,  the  romance,  of  bis  nature  bloomed  out  in 
frank  luxuriance.  But  the  gravity  and  earnest  strength,  the  patient 
thnughtfulness,  thoroughness,  and  habit  of  comprehensive  intellectual 
vision,  which  are  indispensable  to  men  who  not  only  play  a  brilliant 
part  in  great  revolutions,  but  regulate  and  mould  them,  were  never 
his ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  under  the  authority  of  a  sagacious 
affoctionate  and  determined  father,  he  might  not  have  attained  them. 
There  is  no  sign  that,  at  college,  he  engaged  seriously  in  study.  He 
became  probably  a  fluent  Latinist,  which  no  man  with  any  preten- 
sions to  education  could  then  fail  to  be ;  he  was  fond  of  Cssar,  whose 
Commentaries  he  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  in  his  campaigns ; 
and  he  loved  all  books  of  chivalrous  adventure ;  but  we  hear  of  no 
study  that  imposed  self-denial,  or  required  severe  a^^cation.  He 
was  a  distinguished  golf-player  and  archer.  There  being  now  no  heir, 
in  the  direct  line,  to  the  earldom  and  estates,  he  was  couoselled  by- 
his  friendB  to  many  early,  and  when  only  seventeen  led  to  the  altar 
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Hi^[dAlene  Canine,  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Southesk.  He  was 
already  the  father  of  two  boys  when,  on  attuning  his  majority,  he 
started  on  his  Continental  travels  in  1633. 

For  three  years  he  remained  abroad,  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
made  himself,  say  his  panegyrists, "  perfect  in  the  academies ;"  learned 
"as  much  mathematics  as  is  required  for  a  soldier"  (rather  less 
probably  than  Count  Moltke  might  prescribe) ;  conversed  with  cele- 
britiee,  political  and  erudite ;  and  devoted  himself  by  preference  to 
the  study  of  great  men.  Doubtless  these  were  years  of  eager  obser- 
vation, of  eager  and  rapid  acquisition.  He  seems  to  have  already 
impressed  a  wide  circle  with  the  idea  of  his  superiority,  and  he  was 
jHt>ne  to  accept  the  highest  estimate  which  his  flatterers  formed  of 

Betuming  from  the  Continent  in  1636,  he  presented  himself  at 
Court.  Charles  received  him  coldly,  and  he  was  hurt.  There  is  no 
need  to  believe  with  Mr.  Napier  that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
elaborately  plotted  to  prevent  his  acquiring  influence  with  the  Eing. 
Clarendon's  remark  respecting  Charles,  that  he  "did  not  love 
strangers  nor  very  confident  men,"  accounts  for  what  happened.  A 
dash  of  ostentation  and  self-confidence  was  conspicuously  present 
in  Montrose  ;  and,  as  his  sister  Catherine  was  known  to  be  at  this 
time  lurking  in  London  in  an  adolterous  connection  with  her 
brother-in-law,  it  may  have  occurred  to  the  King  that  it  would  be 
not  unbecoming  in  the  young  gentleman  to  carry  less  sail. 

In  Scotland  he  found  himself  a  pei-son  of  consequence.  He  was 
in  tJie  front  rank  of  the  nobility,  his  estates  were  large,  his  connec- 
tion extensive ;  and  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  he  was 
capable  of  great  things.  It  was  of  high  importance  to  secure  such 
a  man  to  the  popular  cause,  and  Montrose  was  not  indisposed  to 
throw  himself  into  the  movement  The  scheme  of  Thorough,  in  its 
two  branches  of  enslavement  in  Church  and  State,  had  been  applied 
to  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  to  the  Scottish  Church.  Mr.  Bn}die, 
whose  valuable  work  on  our  Constitutional  History  has  been,  perhaps, 
too  much  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Hallam,  points  out  the  grasping 
aibitrsrine^  with  which,  in  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  Charles 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  liberties  of  Scot- 
land, On  returning  from  his  travels  in  1636,  Montrose  became  con- 
vinced that  both  were  in  danger,  and  with  all  that  was  best  in  the 
mteD^ence  and  most  fervent  in  the  religion  of  Scotland,  he  prepared 
iot  tbeir  defence.  Against  Thorough  the  National  Covenant  of  1638 
*as  Scotland's  prote^  It  corresponds,  in  its  essential  meaning, 
though  not  in  time,  to  the  impeachment  of  StraSbrd  by  the  Commons 
lA  EngUnd.  In  each  instance  the  respective  nations  may  be  pro- 
nounced unanimous.'  Clarendon  acted  with  Hampden  and  Fym 
TOL.  ZXIL  q 
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against  StiaSbrd  ;  Mootrose  put  bis  aame  to  the  National  Covenant 
as  well  as  Argjle,  and  sat  upon  the  same  Table,  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  naanaging  committee,  .of  Covenanting  Nobles  with  Lothian  and 
Bothes.  Baillie  says  that  the  Covenanters  found  it  diBicuIt  to 
"guide"  him;  but  this  arose,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  business, 
not  because  his  Covenanting  zeal  was  in  defect,  but  because  he  would 
do  things  in  a  high-handed,  and  what  appeared  to  them  an  imprur 
dently  open  w»y.  The  Tables,  for  example,  had  looked  after  the 
Presbyterial  elections  to  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  with  a  par- 
ticularity savouring  rather  of  paternal  government  on  the  modem 
Imperial  type  than  of  a  government  extemporized  for  the  purpose 
of .  vindicating,  as  one  chief  thing,  the  freedom  of  Presbyteries  in 
Scotland.  This  fact  turned  up  inopportunely  in  the  Assembly  itself, 
through  the  awkwardness  of.  a  clerk,  who. blurted  out  the  name  of 
the  man  whom  one  of  the  Presbyteries  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Tables  to.  return.  The  Rev.  David.  Dickson  endeavoured 
to  explain,  .hinting  that  the  name  in  question  had  been  sent  down  to 
the  Presbytery  through  negligence.  Montrose  would  not  countenance 
even  so  much  of  pious  guile.  He  started  to  bis  feet,  put  aside  canny 
David's  explanation,  and  declared  that  the  Tables  would  stand  to 
every  jot  of  what  they  had  written.  He  had  no  secretiveness  in  hia 
nature,  and  could  do  nothing  by  halvea  He  .was- at  this  time  a 
resolute  and  even  an  enthusiastic  Covenanter. 

Partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  humouring  and  leading  him,  partly, 
also,  because  they  knew  that  he  waa  at  heart  true  to  the  cause,'the 
Covenanters  named  him  Generalissimo  of  thia  army  which  proceeded  to 
Aberdeen  in  the  beginning  of  1639,  to  check  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
who  was  in  arms  in  the  royal  interest,,  and  to  chastise  the.anti- 
Covenanting  town.  He  was  accompanied  by  General  Alexander 
Leslie,  .nominally  his  Adjutant,  really  his  instrucfor,  Montrose  took 
his  first  practical  lessons  in  war  with  the  aptitude  of  genius  bom  for 
the  field.  The  Aberdonians  and-  the  Gordons  felt  the  weight  of  his 
hand,  and  the  HoyaUsts  .in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  were  effectually 
quelled  \  but  even  while  enforcing  the  Covenant  at  the  eword-point, 
he  proclaimed  that  his  zeal  for  the  religious  liberties  of  Scotland  was 
not  more  honest  than  bis  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign ;  and  there 
sprung  up  and  gradually  strengthened  in  him  the  idea  that  Ai;gyle 
and  his  party  were  pressing  matters  too  far,  that  enough  had  been 
conceded  by  Chai'les,  and  that  the  day  was  drawing  near  when  ib 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  stand  for  the  Monarchy. 

In  point  of  fact,  sincere  as  was  the  Covenanting  zeal  of  Montrose, 
it  was  never  so  fervent  as  in  some  of  the  Covenanters.  He  was  a. 
religious  man,  but  his  religion  was  a  very  different  thing  from  that. 
of  Cromwell,  Vane,  or  Argyle,    With  them  religion-  was  an  imp&s- 
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tioned  energy  of  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  -with  him  it  was  the  devout 
and  reverent  loyalty  with  which  a  noble  nature  regards  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe.  If  the  main  current  of  tendency  in  those  years 
was  rel^ous, — if  the  main  factor  in  world-hintory  was  religious 
earnestness, — the  circumstance  that  Montrose  was  not  a  BU[»«mely 
leligioua  man,  would  account  for  his  having  playdd  a  glittering 
rather  than  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution.  Cardinal  de  Retz's 
compliment  gives  the  reason  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
Scottish  Cromwell.  Cardinal  de  Retz  jwonounced  him  "  the  solitary 
being  who  ever  realised  to  his  mind  the  image  of  those  heroes  whom 
the  world  sees  only  in  the  biographies  of  Plutarch."  A  Plutar- 
chian  hero  was  out  of  date  in  the  age  of  the  Puritana  Monbvae 
aspired  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Ciesar  and  Alexander.  Cromwell 
sought  the  Lord  in  the  Psalms  of  David.  Add  to  this  that,  in  com- 
parison with  Argyle  and'  the  best  heads  in  the  party,  Uontroee  was 
definent  in  judgment,  in  experience,  in  thorough  apprehension  of  the 
oiganic  facts  of  the  revolution.  His  lack  of  judgment  is  demonstrated 
by  his  entire  misconception  of  the  views  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton. 
He  took  up  the  notion  that  these  men  aimed  at  sovereignty.  This, 
■8  the  sequel  jm^ved,  was  an  hallucination.  When  Cbarles  I.  was 
■track  down  and  not  yet  beheaded,  Hamilton  did  not  attempt  to 
set  the  Scottish  crown  on  his  own  head,  but  lost  his  life  in  an  effort 
to  replace  it  and  that  of  England  on  the'  head  of  Charles.  When 
Oiaries  L  was  ^dead,  Ai^le  did  not  seiee  the  throne  Of  Scotland, 
which  would  have  been  a  ht^ful  enough  eaterprize,  but  staked  dl 
on  a  bopdess  attempt  to  regun  for  Charles  II.  the  throne  of  Charles  I. 
The  motives  of  Argyle's  conduct,  at  the  period  when  his  path  diverged 
from  that  of  Montrose,  are  anfflciently  clear.  Well  aoquainted  with, 
the  character  of  the  king,  with  the  policy  and  projects  of  Laud  and 
StesffDrd,  with  the  wrongs  of  the  English  Puritans  and  their  estimate 
of  the  danger  threatening  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  he  knew  that 
it  'woald  be  puerile  simplicity  to  accept  the  professions  of  Charles  as 
an  adequate  guMaiitee  of  what  -Scotland  required  and  demanded. 
Uonteoee,  ardent  in  his  devotion  to  his  country  as  Argyle,  had  never 
conferred  with  Hfunpden,  never  imbibed  from  the  English  Puritans 
their  invincible  distrust  of  Charles. 

There  was  much  also  in  the  character  of  Montrose  to  predispose 
him  to  that  lofty  but  somewhat  vague  idealization  of  authority, 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of  kings,. 
that  reverence  for  £he  established  order  of  things,  and  that  partly 
aristocratic,  partly  feminine  shrinking  from  the  coarser  and  cruder 
associations  of  democracy,  which  constitute  the  poetry  of  modem 
ToiyiBm.  Mr.  'Mark  Napier  has  printed  an  essay  by  Montrose, 
brief  but  of  ringolar  interest,  in  which  his  conception  of  kingly 
(J2 
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authority  and  popular  freedom,  and  of  tlie  relation  between  the  two, 
is  set  forth  with  as  much  lucidity  as  is  common  in  writings  of  that 
generation,  and  with  a  certain  stateliness  and  potnp  of  expres* 
sion  which,  taken  along  with  the  touches  of  poetry  occurriBg  in 
Montrose's  verse,  prove  that,  in  altered  circumstances,  he  might 
have  been  a  remarkable  writer.  The  value  or  valuelessnees  of  the 
piece  in  respect  of  political  philosophy  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  Montrose  has  not  grasped  the  central  idea  of  politics  in  modem 
times,  to  wit,  representation.  The  truth  that  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  people,  and  that  kingship  is  a  dele^tion  from  the  people,  which 
was  then  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  power  in  world-history, 
and  was  firmly  apprehended  by  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Vsne, 
has  no  place  in  Montrose's  essay.  The  notion  of  royal  authority  as 
something  distinct,  balanced  agiunst  national  right  or  freedom, — a 
notion  which  has  bewildered  political  fanciers,  down  to  the  days  of 
Mr.  Disraeli — is  what  he  fundamentally  goes  upon.  "The  king's 
prerogative,"  he  says,  "  and  the  subject's  privilege  are  so  far  from 
incompatibility,  that  the  one  can  never  stand  unless  supported  by  the 
other.  For  the  sovereign  being  strong,  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
lawful  power  and  pren^tive,  is  able  to  protect  his  subjects  from 
oppression,  and  muntaiu  their  liberties  entire ;  otherwise  not.  On 
the  other  side,  a  people,  enjoying  freely  their  just  liberties  and  privi- 
leges maintaineth  the  prince's  honour  and  prerogative  out  of  the 
great  affection  they  carry  towards  him ;  which  is  the  greatest  strength 
against  foreign  invasion,  or  intestine  insurrection,  that  a  prince  can 
possibly  be  possessed  with."  He  speaks  of  "  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  subjects,  the  most  fierce,  insatiable,  and  insupportable 
tyranny  in  the  world."  He  is  prepared  to  go  lengths  in  submission 
to  the  "prince"  which  show  that  he  never  kindled  into  sympathy 
with  the  high,  proud  and  free  spirit  of  the  English  Puritans,  never 
got  beyond  the  figment  of  indefeasible  right  in  an  anointed  king. 
Subjects,  he  declares,  "  in  wisdom  and  duty  are  obliged  to  tolerate 
the  vices  of  the  prince  as  they  do  storms  and  tempests,  imd  other 
natural  evils  which  are  compensated  with  better  times  succeeding." 
Here  were  the  germs  of  a  Aoyalism  as  enthusiastic  as  could  be 
found  among  the  young  lords  and  swashbucklers  who  were  now 
beginning  to  cluster  round  Charles  at  Whitehall 

With  Montrose,  in  his  political  speculations  or  dreams,  were 
associated  Napier  of  Merchiston,  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackhall.  These  had  "occasion  to  meet  often" 
in  Merchiston  Hall,  the  residence  of  Napier,  near  Edinburgh,  a  tnr- 
reted  keep  or  castle,  with  bartizan  atop,  on  which,  in  the  feudal  times, 
the  sentinel  made  his  rounds,  and  which,  in  the  less  martial  days 
that  now  were,  afforded  on  summer  evenings  a  pleasant  lounge. 
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There  Montrose  and  his  friends,  secure  from  intrusion,  could  talk 
politics,  theoretical  and  practical,  casting  a  glance  at  intervals  over 
the  loveliest  landscape,  the  green-blue  Fentlands  on  the  left,  the  soft 
undulating  swell  of  Corstorphine  hill  on  the  right,  while  the  settii^ 
son  flooded  with  amber  glow  the  valley  that  lay  between.  At  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  now  fronted  with  a  white  dwelling-house,  but 
which  then  stood  bare  and  gaunt,  were  the  meadows  which  logarith- 
mic Napier,  as  fond  of  experimental  farming  as  of  algebra,  had 
nursed  into  sap  and  luxuriance.  Algebra  and  cow-feeding  are  not 
generally  considered  promotive  of  speculative  romance,  but  the 
inventor  of  logarithms  gave  play  to  his  imagination  in  the  study  of 
prophecy,  and  was  an  intrepid  theorist  on  Antichrist  and  Arma^ 
geddon.  Lord  Napier,  Montrose's  friend  and  brother-in  law,  was  the 
son  of  this  many-sided  genius,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  bis  vein 
of  inu^^inative  enthusiasm  rather  than  his  sagacious  intelligence  of 
a^bnuc  figures  and  agricultural  facts.  In  Lord  Napier's  society  Mon- 
tome  found  himself  steadily  growing  in  that  romantic  loyalty  which  is 
rooted  in  th§  affections  rather  than  in  the  intellect,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Covenanting  chiefs.  He  was  working  himself  out  of  the  main 
cuirent  of  his  country's  history,  and  getting  into  a  track  of  his  own. 

We  can  imagine  the  eSect  which  a  personal  interview  with 
Charles,  at  the  period  when  he  made  his  first  important  concessions 
to  his  Scottish  subjects,  would  have  upon  Montrose.  They  met  at 
Berwick  in  July,  1639,  when  the  King,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
reduce  the  Scots  by  force  of  anna,  patched  up  an  agreement  with 
the  Covenanters,  and  might  well  seem,  to  one  predisposed  to  trust 
him,  to  have  yielded  all  that  his  countrymen  could  reasonably 
expect  The  "  melancholy  Vandyke  air,"  the  pathetic  dignity  which 
■eldom  forsook  Charles  in  private,  the  studied  delicacy  of  considera- 
tion and  praise  with  which  he  well  knew  how  to  act  upon  a  young 
man  not  without  his  touch  of  egotism  and  of  vanity,  won  the  heart 
of  UoQtrose.  The  latter  did  not  come  to  a  breach  with  the  Cove- 
nanters, but  henceforward  he  vehemently  exerted  himself  to  oppose 
hy  constitutional  methods  the  party  which  suspected  Charles.  He 
{daced  himself  in  frank  anti^onism  to  Argyle  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  Edinburgh  early  in  1640.  His  belief  was  that  the 
King  meant  well  and  that  the  objects  of  the  Covenant  had  been 
■ecured.  He  was  now  in  constant  correspondence  with  Charles,  but 
his  letters  contained  nothing  to  imply  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Covenanter,  Nay,  he  made  bold  to  give  his  royal  correspondent 
advice  which  is  surprising  for  its  courageous  honesty.  "  Practise,  sir, 
the  temperate  government ;  it  fitteth  the  humour  and  disposition  of 
Scotland  best;  it  gladdeth  the  hearts  of  your  subjects;  strongest 
is  that  power  which  is  based  on  the  happiness  of  the  subject." 
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The  positioD  of  Montrose  was  rapidlv  becoming  painful,  rapidly 
becomiDg  untenable.  KestleBsness,  agitation,  petulant  loquacity  were 
the  external  signs  of  a  conflict  with  which  his  mind  was  torn. 
Anxiously  and  ardently  loyal,  he  could  not  enter  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  views  of  those  who  promoted  the  second  Scottish  levy 
against  Charles,  or  take  any  delight  in  the  advance  into  England. 
It  was  undeniable,  however,  that  the  Covenanters  had  many  canaes  of 
offence,  and  as  they  professed,  in  the  new  appeal  to  arois,  to  fight  not 
against  the  King  but  his  evil  couosetlors,  he  did  not  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Scottish  leaders.  He  commanded  2.500  men  in  Alex- 
ander Leslie's  army,  and  dashed  gallantly  into  the  Tweed  when  the  lot 
fell  upon  him  to  he  the  fiist  to  cross  the  river.  But  before  marching 
for  England,  he  had  joined  with  nineteen  other  Scottish  Qoblemen  in 
aa  eagsgement  to  chedc  the  disloyal  predominanoe  of  Ai^le  and 
Hamilton,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  King  was  not  suspended 
-on  account  of  his  being,  to  all  appearance,  in  arms  against  his 
Majesty.  We  shall  not,  I  think,  do  injustice  to  Montrose  if  we 
believe  that,  though  he  probably  was  half-unconscious  of  the  fact,  be 
was  at  this  time  irritated  by  finding  himself  restricted  to  a  secondary 
part  in  Scotch  affairs.  At  the  Council  Board  he  was  eclipsed  by 
Aigyie  ;  in  the  field  he  was  eclipsed  by  Leslie.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  to  himself  such  a  feeling  ;  but  it  was  one  element 
in  bis  unrest ;  for  he  was  impatient,  masterful,  proud,  and  had  more 
confidenoe  in  himself  than  he  had  yet  communicated  to  other  people. 
Mr.  Maik  Napier  says  that  he  told  Colonel  Cochrane  at  Newcastle 
that  he  thought  of  following  the  wars  abroad,  and  complained  of 
being  "  a  man  envied,"  whom  "  all  means  were  used  to  cross."  His 
'Capacity  of  obedience  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  generally  been  in 
great  commanders.  Splendidly  generous  to  all  who  "  were,  or  were 
"willing  to  be,  inferior  to  him,"  he  was  not,  Clarendon  hints,  equally 
liiqipy  in  his  dealings  with  "superiors  and  equals." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  were  shallow  to  impute  to  him  conscious 
treachery.  He  declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  correspond  with  his 
sovereign,  devoted  all^iiance  to  whom  wae  professed  by  every 
Covenanter  arrayed  against  him.  Montrose  had  no  reserve ;  wore 
his  heart  on  hb  sleeve ;  talked  to  every  one  who  would  listen 
to  him  against  Argyle.  Even  Mr.  Napier,  who  is  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare  in  admiration  for  his  hero,  admits  that  at  this  time  he 
cmducted  himself  like  a  "simpleton."  His  fury  against  Argyle 
hnrried'him  at  length  into  an  extremity  of  indiscretion.  Mr.  John 
Stewart  of  Ladywell  brought  him  a  story  about  Argyle  having 
spok«n  of  a  deposition  of  the  King,  and  of  his  (Argyle's)  seizing  tb« 
dietotOfship.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Argyle  said  anything  like 
this ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  said  it  to  Mr.  Stewart ; 
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])ut  Montrose  gave  eai  to  the  tale  and  went  about  Bpreading  it 
Argyle  denied  on  oath  the  charge  made  by  Stewart,  and  the  latter 
vaa  coDdemned  and  executed  for  the  crime  of  leasing-makmg,  that 
19,  of  telling  lies  calculated  to  provoke  disagreement  between  the 
King  and  hia  subjects.  At  the  same  time  when  he  was  discreditably 
mixing  himself  up  in  the  Ladywell  business,  Montrose  was  detected  in 
a  correspondence  with  Charles  of  a  more  suspicious  nature  than  had 
pfeviously  been  made  publta  Along  with  his  friends  Napier,  Stirling 
of  Keir,  and  Stewart  of  Blackball,  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  a  charge  NdF  plotting.  This  was  in  June,  1641. 
TTie  short  visit  of  the  King  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1641,  has 
eitraordinary  interest  for  one  who  studies  the  character  of  Charles  I., 
and  a  considerable  interest  for  one  who  studies  the  less  puzzling 
character  of  Montrose.  Charles  could  never  give  his  heart  wholly 
either  to  supremely  able  men  or  to  men  of  perfect  moral  upright- 
ness and  temperate  wisdom.  Neither  the  giant  strength  of  Went- 
worth,  nor  the  constitutional  moderation  of  Hyde,  was  quite  to  his 
mbd.  He  liked  young,  showy,  exti'avagantly  promising  men,  whose 
bojiah  ecstacies  of  loyalty  fanned  bis  lurking  self- worship.  In  Digby 
he  found  one  such  man,  in  Montrose  another ;  and  it  was  to  bring  to 
nmturity  schemes  based  upon  the  support  of  the  Digby  party  in 
England,  and  the  Montrose  party  in  Scotland,  that  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  in  1641.  He  told  Hyde  that  he  would  "  undertake  for  the 
Church,"  if  nothing  serious  were  effected  against  it  before  he  went  to 
Scotland.  The  English  Koot  and  Branch  party,  uming  as  they  did 
at  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  bad  thoroughly  alarmed  him.  He 
was  brought  into,  a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
tl>n>w  ioto  provisional  abeyance  his  projects  for  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  Scotland,  and  to  make  any  sacrifices  which  might 
U  necessaiy  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Scots  to  his  English 
policy.  Between  Montrose  and  him  therefore  there  was  common 
ground.  True  to  the  Covenant,  Montrose  could  require  and  obtain 
for  Scotland  the  religious  and  civil  privileges  which  the  Cove- 
nanters demanded.  If  Charles,  on  the  other  band,  overthrew 
-Argyle  and  Hamilton,  and  placed  the  administration  of  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch  army  under  Montrose,  he  might  return  to  London 
with  the  certainty  not  only  that  his  English  policy  would  meet  with 
no  interruption  from-  the  North,  but  that  in  case  of  emergency 
it  would  be  supported  by  a  body  of  troops  Ijom  Scotland.  Mon- 
trose's imprudence,  landing  him  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  increased  the 
difficulty  of  caiTying  out  this  plan,  but  did  not  render  it  hopeless. 
Gluendon  says  that  "  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  William  Murray 
rf  the  bedchamber,"  Montrose  "  came  privately  to  tiie  King "' 
aad  conferred  with  him  on  the  plan.     Mr.  Brodie  and  Professor 
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Maasou  bold  that  Montrose  could  not  have  conferred  penonally 
with  Charles  because  he  vas  in  prison.  But  Clarendon's  state- 
ment Implies  knowledge  h;  the  writer  that  Montrose  was  in  prison. 
The  interview  was  private,  and  Mr.  William  Murray  was  the  in- 
strument who  managed  the  probably  not  very  difficult  bribings  and 
whisperings  which  were  necessary  to  bring  it  about.  If  Montrose 
had  been  at  large  he  would  have  been  in  duly  attendance  upon 
the  King,  and  darendon'a  evident  intention,  in  making  any  mention 
of  William  Murray  and  of  privacy,  is  to  give  pointedness  to  the  state- 
ment that,  in  spite  of  his  confinement,  Montrose  made  his  way  to 
Charles,  There  is  no  likelihood,  however^  that  Montrose  advised 
the  King  to  put  Argyle  and  Hamilton  to  death.  If  he  did,  the 
wickedness  of  the  counsel  would  be  somewhat  palliated  by  the  coo- 
eideration  that  he  might  look  upon  Argyle  and  Hamilton  ae  the 
murderers  of  Stewart  of  Ladywell;  but  the  arrest  of  these  noble- 
men and  the  overturn  -of  their  administration  were  sufiicient  for 
Montrose's  scheme ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
advised  a  step  which  must  have  convulsed  Scotland  with  horror 
and  indignation.  The  scheme,  whatever  may  have  been  its  detiuls, 
failed  utteriy.  Charles  and  Montrose  were  not  the  men  to  conduct 
a  plot  against  Argyle.  The  King  was  as  usual  the  victim  of  his  own 
cunning.  Hamilton  and  Argyle  received  information  of  what  was  on 
foot,  and  left  Edinburgh  decUring  their  lives  in  danger.  Charles  was 
profuse  in  disavowals,  and  though  the  popular  chiefs  both  in  Scotland 
and  England  disbelieved  him,  the  shrewd  and  cautious  Atgyle  was 
willing  to  make  matters  easy  for  reconcilement.  Montrose  and  his 
friends  were  released  from  prison.  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis. 
Charles  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  Scots  and  returned  to 
London. 

Montrose  affirmed  in  his  latest  hours  that  he  had  been  true  to  the 
Covenant  Nothing  which  we  have  seen  is  Inconsistent  with  this 
position.  There  is  evety  reason  to  believe  that  he  viewed  with 
satisfaction  the  concessions  made  by  the  King  to  the  Covenanters, 
although  he  was  doubtless  mortified  to  find  that  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  must  continue  In  the  hands  of  his  rivals.  His 
loyalty  had  been  deepening  in  fervour,  and  he  would  henceforth  feel 
that  impassioned  devotion  was  the  sentiment  wherewith  he  and  all 
Scotsmen  ought  to  regard  the  king. 

He  was  accordingly  prepared  to  encounter  with  impassioned  resist- 
auce  the  proposal  of  Vane  in  1643,  that  Scothmd  should  take  part 
with  the  English  Parliament,  and  send  an  army  to  oppose  the  king. 
He  had  signed  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  :  he  never  signed, 
he  infinitely  detested,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenants  The  descen- 
dant of  Scotland's  ancient  kings  had  given  the  Scots  all  they  asked ; 
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he  was  now  straggling  sword  in  hand  with  his  English  suhjects ;  and 
impelled  by  his  every  instinct  of  justice,  loy^ty,  and  gratitude,  Mon- 
trose declu«d  that,  if  bis  countrymen  fought  against  Charles,  he  would 
fight  against  his  countrymen.  "  The  Covenant,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn 
honr,  "I  took;  I  own  it,  and  adhere  to  it.  Sisbops,  Icarenotfor  them; 
I  never  intended  to  advance  their  interest :  but  when  the  king  had 
granted  you  all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every  one  sitting  under 
his  own  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree,  that  then  you  should  have  taken 
a  party  in  England  by  the  hand,  and  entered  into  a  League  and 
Covenant  with  them  against  the  king,  was  the  thing  I  judged 
my  duty  to  oppose  to  the  uttermosL"  All  the  logic  of  Scottish 
Royalism  is  in  these  words ;  and,  for  one  who  believed  that  Charles 
was  honest,  the  argument  was  complete  and  invulnerable. 

When  Alexander  Leslie  and  his  Scots  entered  England  to  assist  the 
^iriiament  in  January,  1644,  Montrose  was  in  the  Boyal  camp  at 
Oiford,  eagerly  offering  his  services.  How  different  might  have  been 
Ae  sequel  if  Charles  hs4  placed  Montrose  in  a  position  whence  be 
might  have  made  his  way  to  the  chief  command  in  England  I  In 
the  banning  of  1644,  the  spirit  of  the  English  cavaliers  was  nn- 
hroken,  the  military  resources  of  Charles  were  great.  What  imta. 
fint  to  last  was  wanting  to  the  king  was  one  consuminately  able 
military  man,  and  who  shall  say  what  the  result  might  have  been  if 
the  military  genius,  which  burned  iteelf  away  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, had  found  its  work  in  marshalling,  and  bringing  into  the  field,  and 
directing  in  battle  the  immense  fighting  power  available  for  the  cause 
of  Oiailes  in  England  I  Montrose,  however,  was  not  yet  known,  and 
his  immediate  promotion  to  high  command  would  have  given  offence 
to  the  English  cavaliers.  Some  troops  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  in  March,  1644,  he  commenced  operations  in  the. North  of  Eng- 
land. He  took  Morpeth  Castle,  displaying  in  the  exploit,  courage, 
piompUtude,  and  energy,  but  effected  nothing  of  importance.  He 
does  not  appeio'  to  have  mastered  the  conditions  of  the  situation 
in  the  south,  or  to  have  perceived  where  the  vital  part  of  the 
business  was  being  transacted.  BCad  he  done  so,  be  would  surely 
have  made  hia  way  to  Marston  Moor,  as  Cromwell  did  ;  and  might, 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  have  supplemented  with  effect  "  Newcastle's 
heartless  head  and  Rupert's  headless  beeL"  He  was  not  present 
on  that  memorable  field,  and  evinced  his  ignorance  of  the  pass  to 
which  it  had  brought  the  king's  a£hirs  by  asking  Prince  Rupert  to 
give  hint  a  thousand  horse  in  order  that  he  might  cut  his  way  with 
then  into  Scotland.  Rupert  showed  his  sense  of  the  inopportune- 
ne»  of  this  request  by  calling  to  bis  own  standard  tbe  men  whom 
Montrose  commanded,  and  leaving  him  to  make  his  way  to  Scotland 
as  he  might. 
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He  had  ample  parcIimeDt  powers  from  the  king,  but  absolutely 
nothiag  else.  Prince  Maurice  was  Dominally  invested  with  the  chief 
command  in  Scotland,  and  Montrose  had  been  named  his  Lieutenant- 
General.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  enter  Scotland  disguised  as  a 
groom,  in  attendance  on  his  two  friends.  Sir  William  Hollo  and 
Colonel  Sibbald.  In  their  journey  across  the  Scottish  lowlands,  a 
soldier  who  had  fought  under  Montrose  recognized  him,  but  the 
honest  fellow  kept  the  secret.  He  passed  through  Perth  and  Angus, 
Dot  daring  to  tarn  aside  even  ifito  his  own  mansion  to  look  at  his 
countess  and  children,  and  drew  bridle  finally  at  Tullibelton,  a  remote 
and  secluded  locality  between  Perth  and  Dunkeld.  It  was  now  the 
22nd  of  August,  1644. 

He  lurked  for  a  little  time  in  profound  concealment,  haunting  the 
hills  at  night,  and  stealing  into  a  small  cottage  at  daybreak,  and  dis- 
patched his  two  friends  to  ascertain  what  glimpse  of  hope  there 
might  be  for  the  Royal  cause  in  Scotland.  They  returned  with 
gloomy  looks  and  dismal  words.  The  Covenanting  Committee  of 
Estates,  dominated  by  Argyle,  waa  everywhere  triumphant  Huntley 
had  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  Strathnaver  in  Caithness.  One  night,  when  Montrose 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Methven  wood,  he  observed  a  High- 
lander carrying  the  well-known  rallying  sign  of  the  clans,  a  fiery 
cross.  Venturing  to  accost  the  clansman,  he  leama  that  he  is  an 
emissary  of  Alexander  MacDonald  or  Colkitto,  a  Scot  by  birth  who 
had  served  under  the  E>arl  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  had  landed 
with  some  1200  or  1600  men  on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire.  The 
messenger,  besides  carrying  the  fiery  cross,  had  been  instructed  by 
Coikitto  to  make  his  way  to  Montrose,  who  was  believed  to  be  at 
Carlisle,  and  to  deliver  to  him  a  letter.  Montrose  tost  no  time  in 
sending  the  Highlander  back  with  commands  to  Colkitto  t«  meet  him 
at  the  castle  of  Blair  among  the  braes  of  Athol.  Colkitto  had 
established 'himself  La  the  castle  of  Blair,  when  Montrose,  who  had 
walked  twenty  miles  across  the  hills  irith  a  single  attendant,  was  seen 
coming  through  the  heather. 

Something  in  his  look  ^Id  the  brave  Irish  and  Highlanders  thai 
this  was  the  man  they  sought.  Montrose  was  now  thirty-two,  the 
vigour  of  perfect  manhood  blending  in  his  face  and  person  with  the 
last  and  noblest  beauty  of  youth.  The  Highland  dress  displayed  to 
advantage  his  exquisitely  formed  limbs  and  lithe  and  sinewy  frame. 
His  chestnut  hair,  his  proud  forehead  and  piercing  grey  eye,  his 
aquiline  nose,  bis  ruddy  and  white  complexion,  his  expression  of 
perfect  intrepidity  and  joyful  hope,  revealed  to  the  quick  Celtic 
apprehension  the  supreme  chieftain  and  warrior.  The  lone  hills  of 
Athol  rang  with  the  fierce  acclamations  of  the  clans.     The  Stewarts 
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and  Boberteons,  though  well  affected  to  the  king,  bad  hesitated  about 
joinii^  Colkitto,  but  they  at  once  placed  thenwelves  under  the  orders 
of  the  Royal  Lieutenuit.  They  were  in  numbeF  about  800,  and  300 
of  Hnntley's  men,  whose  spirit  was  less  easily  broken -than  that  of 
tbeir  chief,  came  in  from  Badenoch.  Lord  Eilpont,  Sir  J«hn  Dnnn- 
moDd,  and  Montrose's  own  nephew,  the  Master  of  Maderty,  joined 
with  tbeir  retainers.'  Montrose  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  tight 
little  army  of,  say,  3000  men,  and  with  that  solemn  ostentation 
vliich  characteiized  him  and  by  which  be  knew  how  to  act  upon 
the  fervid  fancy  of  the  Highlanders,  he  unfm-ied  the  royal  standard. 
He  Highlanders  and  Irish  lacked  almost  everything  but  valour. 
Tbe  Irish  had  "  rusty  battered  matchlocks,"  and  one  round  of  ammu- 
mtion.  There  was  no  artillery,  no  cavalry.  Many  of  tbe  Highlanders 
had  not  even  swords.  Pikes,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  figured  in  their 
lOBcellaQeous  armament,  and  a  considerable  number  had  no  weapons 
at  all.    Montrose  led  tfaem  instantly  to  battle. 

"Hie  Scottish  army,  horse  and  foot,  was  at  this  time  in  England, 
aad  the  force  which  conid  be  collected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
meet  the  impending  attack  consisted  of  farm  serrajits,  apprentices, 
bluchers  zealous  for  the  Gorenant  but  unaccustomed  to  arms,  with  a 
few  gentlemen  to  form  a  troop  or  two  of  cavalry.  These  wanted  only 
drill  to  become  valuable  soldiers,  but  drill  was  indispensable,  and, 
vith  Montrose  »id  Colkitto  at  hand,  impracticable.  Lord  Elcho, 
who  was  in  command  of  tbe  Covenanters,  drew  out  on  the  heaths 
of  Tippermuit  and  Cultmalindj,  near  Perth.  His  men  were  twice 
at  numerous  as  those  of  Montrose.  They  had  six  or  ei^t  cannon  in 
&MiL  Soon  after  dawn  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1644,  the  royal 
army  appeared.  Montrose  arranged  hia  troops  in  one  line  three 
de^  tbe  Irish  in  the  centre.  He  called  the  attention  of  those  who 
had  no  weapons  to  the  lai^  flints  which  lay  about  on  the  moor, 
capaUe  of  being  applied  with  eminent  e£fect  by  Highland  arms  to 
CoTenanting  heads.  At  about  seven  in  the  morning  he  gave  the 
word  to  charge,  and  the  little  army  sprang  forward.  The  Irish, 
having  fired  their  one  volley,  clubbed  muskets  and  fell  on.  The 
H^fahuid«3  uttoring  yells  of  exultation  and  faiy,  dashed  into  the 
incoherent  masses  which  knew  bwely  enough  of  soldiership  to  stand 
in  rank.  An  hour  had  scarce  passed  before  cannon,  colours,  baggage 
had  been  taken,  and  the  army  of  the  Covenant  was  a  wild  mob 
hnnyit^  towards '  Perth.  In  the  brief  clash  of  actual  conflict  only  a 
van  or  two  bad  fallen,  but  many  hundreds  were  slain  in  the  flight. 
The  loss  on  the  side  01  Montrose  was  insigniflcant,  and  the  victwious 
annytook  possession  of  Perth. 

With  the  iodefrnable  power  of  one  snited  by  nature  for  command, 
H(»itn»e  had  inspired  his  army  with  coofid^ice  the  moment  he  had 
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placed  himself  at  its  head.  He  bad  apprehended  with  niceiit  pre- 
cision the  character  of  the  force  at  his  disposal  and  that  of  the  levies 
under  Lord  £lcha  He  saw  that  the  way  to  handle  the  ELighlaodera 
was  to  launch  them  like  a  holt  at  the  enemy,  their  power  lying 
essentially  in  the  cbarg&  In  point  of  fact  the  Highland  charge, 
well  delivered,  has  on  all  occasions  carried  everything  before  it; 
again  and  again,  even  so  late  as  Vl^h,  it  broke  the  bayonet  line  of 
discif^ed  troops ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  Montrose  or 
Dundee  been  in  command,  it  would  have  shattered  Cumberland's 
army  at  Culloden.  But  while  he  appreciated  the  fighting  capacities 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  used  them  in  a  masterly  manner,  Montrose 
did  not  show  himself  qualified  to  cope  with  the  defects  of  a  High- 
land army.  A  military  genius,  calm  and  comprehensive  as  weU  as 
prompt  and  intrepid,  would  have  perceived  these  to  be,  if  incurable, 
fatal  to  permanence  of  success.  At  the  moment  which  in  war  is 
most  precious  of  all,  the  moment  when  victory  is  to  be  improved,  the 
clansmen  habitually  left  the  standard  in  order  to  reach  their  native 
glens  and  deposit  their  booty.  If  the  seasoii  happened  to  be  that  of 
harvest,  they  would  go  to  gather  in  their  patches  of  com.  The  com- 
mander saw  his  lines,  steadfast  in  battle,  melt  away  under  the  sun  of 
victory.  This  habit  of  the  Highlanders  may  have  been  invincible, 
and  Montrose  may  have  known  it  to  be  so ;  but  the  fact  is  not  self- 
evident,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  displayed  skill  or  determination 
in  grappling  with  the  mischief.  It  would  have  been  the  part  of  a 
military  pedant  to  attempt  to  turn  the  Highlanders  at  once  into 
regular  soldiers,  or  to  destroy  the  organization  of  the  chins ;  but  a  fai^ 
sighted  commander  in  Montrose's  position  would  have  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  imparting  to  them  enough  of  the  character  of  soldiers, 
as  distinguished  from  brigands,  to  make  them  capable  of  being 
depended  on  in  the  crisis  of  a  campugn.  They  were  excitable, 
warm-hearted,  imaginative,  and  Montrose  knew  how  to  stir  their 
enthusiasm.  Had  he  appealed  to  them,  when  victory  first  crowned 
his  standard,  as  the  only  army  in  Scotland  maintaining  the  Boyal 
cause ;  had  be  called  upon  them  to  rise  from  robbers  into  soldiers ; 
had  he  pledged  his  honour  that,  when  the  king  got  his  own  again, 
their  services  would  be  rewarded  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  efforto  would  have  been  fruitless.  £ven  if  the  necessity  to  yield 
to  some  extent  to  Highland  prepossessions  was  inexorable,  a  troop, 
chosen  from  the  various  clans  and  trusted  by  all,  might  have  been 
periodically  deputed  to  carry  home  the  plunder,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  recruit  Having  guned  command  of  Perth  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  operations,  Montrose  might  have  formed  a  military 
chest,  which  he  bad  subsequent  opportunities  of  replenishing,  and  he 
might  thus  have  gradually  taken  the  Highlanders  into  the  king's  pay 
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and  streDgthened  his  hold  upon  them.  None  of  these  measures  seem 
to  have  occarred  to  him.  The  poetry  of  war,  the  romance  of  the 
bottle  and  the  march,  have  heen  known  &om  the  days  of  Homer, 
but  the  prose  of  war  is  essential  to  success  in  the  business.  Criticism, 
however,  is  easy ;  art  is  difficult ;  and  it  is  after  all  not  quite  certain 
that  the  most  cool,  and  practical  of  soldiers,  a  Ctesar,  a  Frederick,  a 
Napoleon,  would  have  made  more  of  the  Highland  army  than  Montrose. 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir  be  was  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  mai-ching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee  to  visit 
Aberdeen.  On  the  I3th  of  September,  be  defeated  the  forces  mus- 
tered to  defend  the  town.  The  ^bting  was  more  severe  than  at 
^nppermuir,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Covenanters  was  complete,  and 
the  mfiiriated  Irishmen  poured  into  Aberdeen.  Montrose,  who,  with 
Henderson  and  other  clerical  leaders,  had  at  one  time  done  his  best 
to  convince  the  Aberdonians  that  they  ought  to  take  the  Covenant  and 
Eght  the  king,  and  at  another  had  inSicted  upon  them  harsh  military 
chastisement  for  slowness  in  following  his  advice,  was  bound  to 
exert  himself  strenuously  to  protect  the  town  from  pillf^e.  Unfor- 
timately,  a  drummer  who  had  been  his  herald  to  the  townsmen  was 
shot  An  insult,  unattended  with  bloodshed,  had  been  done  to  his 
flag  before  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  Proud  of  his  commission 
from  his  sovereign  and  knowing  that  it  entitled  him  on  any  showing 
to  all  bell^erent  rights,  he  was  incensed  at  these  outn^s.  It  is 
iJso  urged  by  his  apologists  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restrain 
the  Irish,  and  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  draw  them  from  their 
prey  by  pitching  his  camp,  the  day  after  the  battle,  at  Kintore,  a 
Tillage  ten  miles  distant  from  Aberdeen.  It  is  unquestionable,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  no  personal  attempt  to  check  the  Irish,  and  that 
they  committed  horrible  atrocities  in  what  was  then  one  of  the  most 
loyal  towns  in  Scotland.  No  one  has  imputed  deliberate  cruelty  to 
Vontrose,  but  be  was  culpably  reckless  of  blood,  and  the  butchery  in 
the  streets  of  Aberdeen  has  left  a  stain  upon  his  name. 

Argyle  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  landing  of  Colkitto  from 
Ireland.  Thinking  it  would  he  easy  to  crush  the  little  band  of  Irish, 
he  had  hastened  to  seize  their  boats,  but  had  subsequently  been  lan- 
guid in  his  operations  against  them,  as  if  the  business  were  too  trivial 
for  serious  attention.  The  battles  of  Tippermuir  and  Deeside 
atartled  him  into  activity.  He  put  himself,  along  with  Lord  Lothian, 
at  the  head  of  such  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  as  could  be  relied  upon 
to  defeat  Montrose  if  only  he  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement. 
But  though  he  detested  Argyle,  both  personally  and  on  account  of  his 
disaffection  to  Charles,  and  though  he  knew  the  importance  of  every 
blow  that  could  be  struck  i<yt  the  Royal  cause,  Montrose  would  not 
figfit  at  a  disadvantage.    He  retreated  before  Argyle,  and  struck 
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westward  &om  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen.  Finding  himself 
headed  -  by  a  second  body  of  Covenanters  posted  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Spey,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  that  river,  penetrated  into 
Badeoooh,  and  ■  wbeehng  round  by  Athol:  inarched  again  down  Dee- 
side.  Patient  Aigyle  .kept  on  his  (rack,  and  the  Covenanters  of 
Moray  wete  ready  to  turn  him  when  his  columns  shawod  th«r  heads 
on  Ute  banks  of  -Sp«y.  Once,'at  the  castle  «£ -Fyrie,  be  was  almost 
caught,  napping ;  but  by  his-  i»reBence  of  mind  and  fertility  of  resource, 
and  by  the  4a6huig  courage  of  the  Irish,  he  was  eztricatdd  from 
the  peril.  At  Fyvie,  as  formerly  on,Deeside,  he  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  his  few  itorse  by  inter^rsiog  foot  soMiers  in 
their  ranks,  and  astonisbiog  the  opposing  cavalry  by  the  dischaige  of 
musketry  in  -  their  faces.  Montroee  vas  .familiarly  aoquaanted  with 
Caissr's  CoukmeBtariea,  and  is  sud)  io>  have  carried  the  book  with  him 
in  his  campaigns.  .  It  is  probable  that  the  expedient  of  mixiog  cavalry 
with  infantry  was  suggested  both  to  Gustavus  Adcdphiis  and  to 
Montrose  by  Ceeaai's  tactics  at  Fhaisalia.  Its  adoption  by  the 
Swede  set  Frederick  upon  using  it  in  his  fust  battle ;  bat  it  proved 
at  Uolwitz  to  be  jnisapplied  and  disastrous. 

Three  times  did  Uontrose  lead  Argyle  up  Spey,  roimd  by  Athtd, 
and  down  Dee.  /Dhinking  at  last  that  his  enemy  would  be  glad  to 
rest  and  that  the  work  of  crushing  him  might  be.  resumed  in  spring, 
Argyle  drew  off  his  troops,  timw  up  the  comm&ad,.and'  retired  to 
enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  repose  in  his  castle  of  ^veraiy.  Between 
him  and  Montrose  towered  the  .loftiest  bill  ranges  in.  Great  &itain, 
and  he  flattered  himadf  that  no  one  except  his  devoted  retainers  of 
the  clan  Campbell  knew  the  passes  whidi  led  through  those  mountains 
into  his  feudal  domain.  It  was  now  December,  and  the  austere  Mar- 
quis might  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  Montrose;  who  had  not  dared 
to  meet  him  in  fight,  must  winter  in  the  hungry  wilds  of  Athol. 
What  could  even  a .  puissant  Aigyte  make  of  an  enemy,  if  be 
would  not  turn  and  fight  him }  The  mood  of  the  fjcaai  MaccaUumore 
would  be  one  of  mild  self-adulation,  qncediwith  pleasant  contempt 
for  his  enemy. 

Suddenly,  before  DecembeE's  moon '  bad  filled  -  her  i  bom,  he  was 
startled  to  learn  that  Montroee  was  upon  him.  "  Wading  Uirough 
drifts  of  snow,  aoaling  precipices,  and  travereing  i  mountain-paths 
known  to  none  save  the  solitary  shepherd  or  buutsman,"  the  High- 
landers made  their  way  into  Argyleshire  and  began  laying  it  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  Aj^Ie  stepped  into.a  fishing-boat  uid  escaped. 
Montrose,  dividing  his  army  into  three  bodies,  lavi^ed  the  country. 
SJvery  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  against  king  Charles  who  f^l 
into  their  hands .  was  put  to  the  sword;  the  cattle  were  driven 
o£^  the  houses  burned.     Most  of  the  men,  it  is  probable,  imitated 
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their  cbiet  and  took  to  fiiglit  as  soon  as  the  fires  od  the  horizon 
umounced  the  advaace  of  Montrose.  The  work  of  devastatioD  was 
coBtiaued  into  the  first  month  of  the  new  year.  As  January  drew 
to  a  close,  the  royal  army  marched  in  the  direction  of  Inverness, 
vh«%  Seaforth  was  gathering  force  in  the  interest  of  the  Cove- 
nantera.  Montrose  encamped  at  Kilcummin  .at  the  head  of  Loch 
Ness.  Meanwhile  Argylc  has  been  making  preparations.  He  has 
drawn  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Lowlands,  mustered  his  clansmen, 
and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle  of  Inverloohy.  Once  more 
he  breathes  freely,  for  the  Lochaber  range  is  between  him  and  his 
indefatigable  foe. 

With  the  glance  of  genius  Montrose  perceives,  his  opportunity, 
and  acts  upon  it  with  the  audacity  of  a  commander  who  had  inspired 
his  men  with  his  own  dauntless  and  resolute  spirit  Starting  at  snn- 
lise,  he  enters  the  rugged  ravine  of  the  Tarf.  "  Through  gorge  and 
orer  mountab,  now  crosang  the  awful  ridges  of  Corry-arrick,  now 
plunging  into  the  valley  of  the  rising  Spey,  now  climbing  th&wild 
mountains  of  Olenroy  to  the  Spean,"  wading  through  snow-drifts, 
&rdiog  rivers  and  hill  burns  up  to  their  girdle,  the  Highlanders  press 
w  until,  '*  having  placed  the  Lochaber  mountains  behind  them,  they 
l)ebeld  from  the  skirts  of  Ben  Nevis,  reposing,  under  the  bright  mooo 
flf  a  clear  frosty  night,  the  yet  bloodless  shore  of  Loch  Eil,  and 
the  frowning  towers  of  Inverlochy."  At  five  o'clock  in  the  winter 
evening  the.  van  of  Montrose  appeared ;  at  eight  the  rear  had  closed 
up.  Next  morning  the  Campbells- stood  gallantly  to  their  arms,  their 
chief  having  betaken  himsdf  to  hi^  barge  in  order  to  behold  the 
battle  from  a  place  of  safety.  Li  spite  of  the  admitted  valour  of  his 
clan,  he  was  signally  defeated.  The  spell  by  which  be  had  imposed 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  Highlanders  was  effectually  broken,  and 
his  power  as  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  Highland  warriors  per- 
manently impaired. 

It  waS' natural  that  Montrose  should  now  experiaoce  a  sense  of 
almost  intoxicating  elation.  He  had  rendered  brilUant  service  to 
the  master  whom  he  .ardently  loved,  and  he  had  eclipsed  and  dis- 
credited a  rival  with  whom  he  had  for  long  years  been  engaged  in 
utemecine  conHict,  and  who  had  at  one  time  been  so  much  in  tJie 
ascendant  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  towards  him  a  contemptuous 
leniency.  The  importance  of  his  victories  to  the  cause  of  Charles  be 
over-rated.  Mr.  Napier  prints  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
king  after  the  battle  of  Inveriochy,  in  which  he  uiges  his  Majesty 
to  come  to  no  terms  with  the  Parliament,  and  speaks  confidently  of 
his  own  ability  to  do.  great  things,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  for  the 
royal  cause.  He  had  manifestly  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  posture 
of  affiurs  in .  England,  and  was  unable  to.  gauge  (he  inftportance  of 
tiiose mihtary  changes  in  the. Parliament's  acmy'Wbich  were  being 
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introduced  under  the  influecce  of  Cromwell.  He  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  supposing  that  English  Koyalism  could  still  do  something 
considerable  for  the  king.  The  dream  of  his  ambition  was  to  lead  au 
army  into  England,  form  a  junction  with  the  royal  forces,  and  re- 
establish the  monarchy.  Had  he  been  at  Charles's  right  hand, 
absolutely  commanding  hia  troops  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
the  current  of  our  history  might  have  flowed  in  a  different  channel ; 
but  between  Mm  and  the  Boyal  camp  lay  the  Scottish  army  under 
Alexander  Leslie,  and  he  had  no  force  adequate  to  encounter  it 
Among  Charles's  many  weaknesses  was  that  of  facile  hope,  and  the 
tone  of  exultation  and  faromise  in  which  Montrose  now  wrote  may 
have  been  one  among  the  iatal  influences  which  induced  him  to  refuse 
an  arrangement  either  with  the  Parliament,  or  with  the  Scots,  or 
with  both,  and  so  lured  him  to  his  doom. 

Meanwhile  Montrose,  who  could  gain  nothing  by  lingering  in 
Argyleshire,  struck  away  again  for  the  north-east,  attempting  to  raise 
the  Gordons  and  the  country  generally  for  the  king,  and  laying  waste 
the  Covenanting  districts  in  his  path.  The  town  of  Dundee  was 
noted  for  its  zeal  for  the  Covenant,  and  he  resolved  to  chastise  it. 
The  Committee  of  Estates,  however,  had  not  been  idle.  Summoning 
General  Baillie  and  Colonel  Urry  from  the  army  in  England,  and 
putting  under  their  command  3000  well-drilled  foot  and  neariy  1000 
good  horse,  they  had  sent  them  in  pursuit  of  the  royal  army. 
Montrose  had  actually  stormed  Dundee,  and  the  Irish  and  High- 
landers  had  commenced  the  work  of  pillage.  Many  of  them  were 
already  drunk.  The  alarm  was  suddenly  raised  that  Baillie  and 
Urry  were  at  hand.  Montrose  perceived  that  the  sole  chance  of 
safety  was  in  immediate  retreat.  Exerting  himself  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  presence  of  niind,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  plun- 
derers. The  intoxicated  men  were  driven  along  in  front ;  at  the  head 
of  bis  few  horse  he  cut  in  between  the  enemy  and  the  rear  ;  a  safe 
retreat  was  effected,  and  at  midnight  he  halted  his  column  near 
Arbroath. 

Baillie  jo^ed  steadily  on  behind,  and  Montrose  learned  that  lie  had 
occupied  the  road  to  the  Grampians.  The  Covenanting  General, 
knowing  that  Montrose  could  not  march  into  the  sea,  and  believing 
him  to  have  no  line  of  retreat,  allowed  bis  men  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
of  repose.  But  Montrose  was  vividly  awake.  The  Highlanders  had 
now  got  the  drink  out  of  their  heads,  and  understood  that  they  must 
shake  themselves  up  and  march  for  life.  Silent,  like  a  long  black 
snake  winding  through  the  darkness,  the  column  stole  past  the  camp 
of  Baillie  and  made  for  the  hills.  The  Covenanting  General  followed 
hard  as  soon  as  be  learned  that  Montrose  had  given  him  the  slip,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  march  (including  the  storm  of  Dundee)  of  three 
days  and  two  nights  that  Montrose  permitted  his  men  to  rest     "  I 
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bare  often,"  writes  Dr.  Wishart,  Montrose's  chaplain  and  biographer, 
"heard  those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officers,  not  in 
Biitain  only,  but  in  France  and  Qennany,  prefer  this  march  to  his 
most  celebrated  victories,"  Justice,  however,  requires  the  admission 
that,  if  Montmse  could,  by  vehement  personal  exertion,  draw  off 
Iiis  men  from  the  sack  of  Dundee,  he  cannot  be  held  free  from 
nspoDsibility  for  the  atrocities  they  committed  in  Aberdeen. 

.Since  the  day  when  he  had  raised  the  Hoyal  standard,  it  had  been 
one  main  object  with  Montrose  to  prevail  upon  the  loyal  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Gordon  to  joia  him.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  their 
feudal  chief,  had  abandoned  hope,  and  would  not  order  them  to  rise. 
Montrose  now  determined  upon  an  effort  to  secure  once  for  all  the 
serrice  of  the  Gordon  riders.  For  this  purpose  he  dispatched  Lord 
Gordon,  a  zealous  and  intrepid  loyalist,  to  call  the  gentlemen  of  his 
&niily  to  arms  They  obeyed  the  call  with  unwonted  alacrity,  and  a 
GODsider&ble  body  of  horse  came  together.  Hearing  of  this  move- 
ment, Baillie  detached  Colonel  Urry  with  such  force  as  might  crush 
Lord  Gordon  before  he  effected  a  junction  with  Montrose.  Urry 
increased  his  numbers  by  associating  with  his  own  detachment  the 
CoreDanters  of  Moray  and  those  serving  under  the  Earls  of  Seaforth 
asd  Sutherland.  Penetrating  the  intention  of  the  Covenantei's, 
Montrose  executed  one  of  his  meteor-like  marches,  joined  Lord 
Gordon,  and,  though  still  outnumbered  by  Urry,  prepared  to  give 
battle.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  was  the  village  of  Auldearn,  a  few 
mileB  from  the  town  of  Nairn. 

Montrose's  plan  of  battle  revealed  the  strategist.  He  posted 
Colkitto  with  a  small  body  of  Irishmen  and  Highlanders  on  the 
right  of  the  village.  His  object  was  to  attract  to  this  point  a  large 
proportion  of  Urry's  army,  and  engage  it  in  a  vain  attack,  while  he 
*as  winning  the  battle  in  another  part  of  the  field.  He  therefore 
<lisplayed  the  Royal  standard  where  Colkitto  fought  His  practice 
W  been  to  rear  the  flag  in  the  key  of  the  position  where  he  com- 
manded in  person.  It  would  be  fatal  to  his  plan  if  Colkitto  were 
driven  from  the  fleld  and  the  force  engaged  against  him  released  ; 
therefore  he  was  posted  in  enclosures  which  Montrose  well  knew  he 
could  hold,  but  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  leave  them.  Montrose 
himself  took  up  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  village.  Between  his 
post  and  that  of  Colkitto  were  the  houses  of  the  hamlet.  He  osten- 
tatiously placed  his  guns  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  Urry  naturally 
thought  that  a  body  of  Infantry  lay  behind.  Montrose  had  in  fact 
only  a  sham  centre.  His  real  fighting  power,  horse  and  foot,  was 
amcentrated  on  the  left  under  his  own  eye.  His  design  was  to  break 
Uny's  right  with  an  overpowering  force,  and  then  to  charge  his  left, 
while  Colkitto  should  at  length  sally  from  his  enclosures  and  assist  in 
the  decisive  grapple. 
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Urry  ordered  his  battle  exactly  asMontrose  intended.  HisvcteraD 
troops  he  sent  to  cbarge  on  his  left,  where  the  Royal  standard  floatiDg 
over  Montrose's  right,  marked,  as  he  believed,  the  station  of  the 
general  and  the  key  of  the  position.  Colkitto,  safe  in  hia  encloauTes, 
defied  the  attack.  But  the  enemy  galled  him  with  their  reproaches, 
and  the  headstrong  chief  led  out  his  men  to  fight  in  the  open.  Here 
they  soon  had  the  worst  of  it.  Montrose  learned  that  the  great 
strength  massed  by  tTrry  on  the  Covenanting  left  had  broken  Col- 
kitto, and  that  the  Irish  were  recoiling  in  partial  confusion;  A 
less  resolute  commander,  or  one  whose  self-possession  was  less  calm, 
would  have  sent  help  to  Colkitto,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  that 
superiority  of  force  in  chaining  TJrry's  right,  on  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated for  victory.  Montrose  was  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  putting  hia  scheme  into  executioo.  He  called 
out  to  Lord  Oordon  that  Colkitto  was  conquering  on  the  right,  and 
that,  unless  they  made  haste,  he  would  carry  oS  the  honours  of  the  day. 
The  Gordon  gentlemen  charged  and  broke  the  Covenanting  horse. 
The  infantry  of  Urr/s  right  fought  bravely,  but  the  maia  force  of 
Montrose  was  opposed  to  them,  and  they  gave  way.  He  then  led  his 
troops,  flushed  with  victory,  to  support  Colkitto.  MacI>onaId,  a  man 
of  colossal  proportions  and  gigantic  sti'ength,  had  defended  his  fol- 
lowers as  they  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  enclosures,  engaging 
the  pikemeu  hand  to  hand,  fixing  their  pike-heads,  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  in  the  tough  bull-hide  of  his  target,  and  cutting  them  short  off 
at  the  iron  by  the  whistling  sweep  of  his  broadsword.  The  combined 
force  of  Montrose  and  Colkitto  proved  irresistible.  TJrry  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  Boyal  army  was  almost  incre- 
dibly small  No  battle  won  by  Hannibal  was  more  expressly  the 
result  of  the  genius  of  the  commander.  The  idea  of  throwing  the 
enemy  a  bone  toworryinonepart  of  the  field,  while  the  rest  of  his  force 
is  being  annihilated  and  victory  made  sure  elsewhere,  was  applied  by 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  was  the  e£Bcient  cause  of  that  splendid 
victoiy.  There  is  little  probability  that  Marlborough  had  studied 
the  battle  of  Auldearn,  but  the  expedients  of  military  genius  of  the 
highest  oi-der,  to  wit,  the  inventive  order,  are  apt  to  cuiDcide. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  May,  1645.  After  much  marching  and 
,  counter- marching,  Baillie  ventured  to  engage  Montrose  at  Alford,  on 
the  river  Don  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
broken  to  pieces.  There  was  now  no  force  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
that  could  look  Montrose  iu  the  face.  Argyle,  however,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Convention  of  Estates,  resolved  upon  a  last  great  effort. 
They  raised  a  larger  army  than  any  of  those  they  had  lost,  and  placed 
it  under  Baillie ;  but  Ai^le,  Lanark,  and  Crawford-Liudsay  were 
appointed  to  exercise  over  him  a  joint  superintendence.  They  forct-d 
him  to  bring  Montrose,  who  had  now  descended  into  the   low  coun- 
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tries  and  crossed  the  Forth,  to  action.  The  battle  of  Kilsyth  was 
fffligbtonthemomingof  the  15th  of  August.  Seldom  or  never  faa<l  the 
disproportion  of  strength  been  greater  against  Montrose,  but  none  of 
bis  victories  had  been  easier,  and  Baillie's  army  was  utterly  destroyed. 
In  the  warm  summer  momii^,  Montrose  ordered  his  men  to  strip  to 
their  shirts  that  the  broadsword  might  hare  unencumbered  play, 
md  that  they  might  not  fail  in  the  expected  pursuit.  Accustomed 
bD  conquer,  and  placing  absolute  confidence  in  tbeir  leader,  the  clans 
ried  with  each  other  in  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  their  charge,  and 
drove  the  Covenanters,  hoi-se  and  foot,  before  them,  in  tumultuous 
Sight  BaiUie,  though  smarting  with  defeat,  seems  as  a  soldier  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  splendid  courage  and  picturesque  fierce- 
ness of  the  Highlanders.  They  came  on,  full  speed,  targets  aloft, 
heads  and  shoulders  hent  low,  in  the  literal  attitude  of  the  tiger  when 
he  springs.  Montrose  lost  scarce  a  dozen  men ;  the  Covenanters, 
TDom  the  swift-footed  mountaineers  pursued  for  ten  miles,  bad  four 
or  five  thousand  slain. 

All  Scotland,  except  the  national  fortresses,  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  Montrose.  Neither  Edinburgh  nor  Glasgow  made  any  resistance, 
and  having  levied  a  contribution  on  Glasgow,  he  called  a  Parliament 
to  meet  in  that  town  in  the  name  of  the  King.  But  his  dazzling 
racceas  i-endered  only  more  conspicuous  the  fatal  defects  in  the 
system  of  warfare  he  was  pursuing.  He  had  formed  no  body  of 
spearmen  on  whom  he  could  depend  to  stand  the  charge  of  eflective 
horse,  and  victory  was,  as  at  first,  the  signal  for  the  Highlanders  to 
qnit  the  ranks  and  return  to  their  bills.  The  victory  of  Kilsyth  had 
)md  fertile  in  plunder,  and  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  near ; 
hoth  circumstances  tended  to  thin  the  following  of  Montrose.  While 
King  Charles  was  hoping  that  his  irresistible  Lieutenant  would  lead 
an  army  across  the  border  to  his  deliverance,  and  sending  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood  with  a  new  commission  and  new  orders,  the  Royal 
anny  dwindled  away,  and  Montrose  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no 
larger  a  body  of  troops  than  had  at  first  gathered  round  him  in 
the  wilds  of  Athol,  It  may,  as  was  formerly  said,  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  change  the  habits  of  the  Highlanders,  but  he 
ought  to  have  been  alive  to  the  extreme  peril  to  which  tboee 
habits  exposed  him  in  the  low  couirtry.  He  knew  that  the  Scottbh 
anny  in  England  was  well  supplied  with  cavalry.  A  perfectly  orga- 
■lized  system  of  intelligence,  keeping  him  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
the  countiy  within  twenty  miles  of  bis  camp,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  England,  was  to  him  an  absolute  condition  of  existence.  He 
bad  a  sufficient  .force  of  cavalry  to  enable  him  to  organize  such  a 
system,  and  this  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  a  commander  was  well 
tindeiBtood  in  that  a^e.  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  he  been  in  the  place 
of  Montrose,  would  have  known  within  a  few  hours  eveiything  that 
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took  place  in  the  Scottish  camp  in  England.  Montrose's  fiist 
thought,  after  the  battle  of  Kileyth,  ought  to  have  beeu,  "Aigyle 
and  his  friends  are  beaten  in  Scotland,  and  infuriated  beyond  all 
bounds ;  their  next  thought  will  be  to  strike  a  blow  from  EDgknd." 
How  often  have  great  men  fellen  by  oversights  which  small  men 
would  not  have  committed !  "  O  n^ligence,  fit  for  a  fool  to  fail 
by  I "  says  Shakespeare's  Wolsey ;  and  even  Shakespeare  may  have 
known  by  experience  the  bitterness  of  Wolsey's  pang. 

Montrose  crept  gradually  southward  with  his  diminished  army,  and 
in  the  second  week  of  September  was  stationed  at  Selkirk,  his  cavalry 
being  quartered  with  himself  in  the  town,  while  the  infantry  occu- 
pied an  elevated  plateau  called  Philiphaugh,  on  the  north.  Between 
Philiphaugh  and  Selkirk  flows  the  Ettrick ;  the  infantry  were  on  the 
left;  bank,  the  cavalry  on  the  right.  This  disposition  of  the  Ro;^ 
forces  has  been  pronounced  £aulty,  but  we  must  recollect  that  in  the 
first  half  of  September  Scottish  rivers  ai«  generally  low,  and  that,  if 
the  Ettrick  could  be  easily  forded,  a  few  minutes'  trot  would  bring 
cavalry  lying  in  Selkirk  upon  the  plain  of  Philiphaugh.  On  the  night 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  164o,  General  David  Leslie, 
next  to  Montrose  the  most  enei^tic  and  capable  commander  contri- 
buted by  Scotland  to  the  civil  war,  having  by  a  swift  march  fix>m  New- 
castle alongtheEastCoastandthen  southward  from  Edinburgh, reached 
the  vicinity,  placed  his  men,  principally  horse,  and  numbering  five  ot 
six  thousand,  in  and  about  Melrose.  The  Boyalists  were  but  four 
miles  away,  and  we  realize  the  intense  hatred  with  which  they  were 
regarded  in  the  district  when  we  learn  that  not  a  whisper  of  the 
presence  of  Leslie's  army  i-eached  the  Royal  camp.  Mr.  Napier  tells  us 
that  more  than  once  in  the  night  the  scouts  came  in  and  reported  all 
safe.  Commanding  only  a  few  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  mere  skeleton 
of  his  Highland  host,  Montrose,  had  he  been  apprized  of  Leslie'^ 
approach,  would  doubtless  have  attempted  to  escape  by  one  of  bU 
oxtraordinary  marches.  Had  his  army  been  as  large  as  before  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  he  might,  in  spite  of  his  surprise,  have  defeated 
Leslie ;  for  the  Highlanders,  nimble  as  leopards,  were  formidaUe 
to  cavalry,  and  his  own  inventiveness  and  dexterity  in  battle 
might  have  wrought  one  of  the  miracles  which  are  possible  to 
genius.  But  with  his  diminished  force  he  had  no  chance.  Leslies 
horsemen,  emerging  from  the  white  mist  of  a  September  momug. 
crashed  in  upon  both  his  wings  at  once.  Montrose  was  immediately 
in  the  field  and  disputed  the  matter  for  some  time,  but  his  little 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  head  of  about  thirty  troopers,  he 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Highlands. 

Before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  the  Royal  cause  in  England  had  been 
hopelessly  lost.  Boyalism,  pure  and  simple,  as  professed  by  the 
English  Cavaliers,  perished  on  the  field  of  Naaeby.    Had  Montrose 
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succeeded,  after  EllByth,  in  penetrating  into  EngUnd,  he  would  have 
found  the  fragments  o£  Charles's  anay  too  shattered  to  reunite,  and 
would  have  encountered  a  force  of  Ei^lish  and  Scots  in  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  interest -nambering  at  least  fifty  thousand  men.  After  use- 
lesal;  protracting  hostilities  for  some  time  in  the  Highlands,  he  was 
commanded  by  the  King  to  lay  down  his  hrms.  He  rettred.in  dis- 
guise to  Norway,  and  thence  proceeded  to  join  Prince  Charles  who, 
from  rarious  stations  on  the  Continent,  was  watching  the  course  of 
events  in  England. 

Until  the  death  of  the  King,  Argyle  and  his  party  in  Scotland 
maintained  their  alliance  with  the  English  Puritan  leaden.  Shortly 
before  that  event,  Cromwell,  having  destroyed  Hamilton's  army, 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  with  "  many  honours  and 
civilities."  The  death  of  the  King  at  last  overcame  the  profound 
reluctance  of  Aigyle  to  quarrel  with  the  English  Parliament. 
N^tiations  commenced  between  the  Estates  of  Scotland  and 
Otarles  IL'  Uontrose,  feeling  that  there  could  be  no  real  recon- 
dliation  between  him  and  Argyle,  and  conscious  of  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  hollowness  of  a  league  between  Charles  II. 
and  the  austerely  moral  Covenanters,  advised  the  young  King  to 
attempt  no  arrangement  with  the  latter.  Charles,  perfectly  false 
and  perfectly  heartless,  gave  Montrose  a  commission  to  land  in 
Scotland  in  arms,  but  did  not  discontinue  negotiations  with  his 
antagonisL  A  few  hundred  German  mercenaries,  a  body  of  uq- 
warlike  fishermen  whom  he  forced  to  join  his  standard  in  Orkney, 
ud  a  considerable  party  of  Royalist  officers,  among  them  his  old 
opponent  Colonel  TJrry,  constituted  the  force  with  which  Montrose 
made  a  descent  upon  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1660.  He  was  sud- 
denly attacked,  on  the  borders  of  Boss-shire,  by  Colonel  Strahan,  a 
Covenanter  of  the  stnutest  sect  The  Germans  surrendered ;  the 
Orkney  fishermen  made  Uttle  resistance  ;  the  Scottish  companies  of 
Montrose  were  overpowered. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  he  was  taken  and  led  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh.  The  Estates  of  Scotland,  avoiding  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  expedition  in  which,  under  commission  of  that 
Charles  II.  whose  title  they  were  then  undertaking  to  vindicate, 
he  had  been  last  engaged,  treated  him  as  already  condemned  to 
die  under  sentence  of  attainder  passed  against  him  whilst  ravi^^ing 
the  territory  of  Argyle  in  1644. 

His  bearing  in  presence  of  the  Parliament  was  as  calmly  dauntless 
as  on  the  battlefield  in  the  moment  of  victory.  He  exulted  in  his 
W^ty.  It  had  indeed  been  with  him  a  pure  and  loftyfeeling,aDdby 
'^re  good  fortune  he  never  knew  Charles  I.  well  enough  to  be  disen- 
dianted,  "I  never  had  passion  on  earth,"  he  wrote  to  Charles  II.,  "so 
great  as  that  to  do  the  king  your  father  service."     He  asserted  the 
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faithfulness  of  hia  adberence  to  the  National  Covenant,  and  avowed 
that  be  bad  neither  taken  nor  approved  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  He  indignantly  denied  that  be  had  countenanced  acts  of 
militai7  violence.  "  He  had  never  spilt  the  blood  of  a  prisoner,  even 
in  retaliation  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  bis  ofScera  and  friends- 
nay,  he  bad  spared  the  lives  of  thousands  in  the  very  shock  of  battle." 
His  sentence  was  that  he  should  he  banged  on  a  gallows  thirty 
feet  high,  his  bead  fixed  upon  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  his  limbs 
placed  over  the  gates  of  four  Scottish  towns.  On  the  night  before 
his  execution  be  wrote  with  a  diamond  upon  the  window  of  his  prison 
those  well-known  lines  which,  in  their  pathetic  dignity,  attest,  if 
nothing  else,  a  composure  of  feeling,  a  serenity  of  intellectual  cod- 
sciousness,  a  perfect  self-possession,  remarkable  in  the  immediate 
nearness  of  a  crael  death. 

"  Let  them  beaUnr  on  eveiy  aiit*  s  limb. 

Then  open  ftll  n^  veina  Uiat  I  ms7  awim 

To  Idiee,  mj  Maker,  in  that  cnmoon  lain  i 

Then  {daoe  m/  paitwiled  Iiead  upon  a  staka  ; 

Scatter  inj  aaheo,  alzew  them  in  the  air  i 

Loid  t  once  thon  knowest  where  aU  tJioM  atona  are, 

Tm  hopeful  thon'lt  reoorer  once  nl;  doirt, 
'  And  confident  tlion'lt  raiae  me  wlUi  the  jnat." 

The  majesty  of  bis  demeanour,  both  while  being  drawn  into  Edin- 
burgh on  a  cart,  and  as  he  walked  in  scarlet  cloak  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  to  the  place  of  execution,  so  impressed  the  multitude,  that 
not  a  taunt  was  uttered,  and  many  an  eye  was  wet.  All  that  is  told 
of  him  when  in  prison  tends  to  exalt  our  conception  of  his  character. 
When  the  clergy  remind  him  that  be  has  been  excommunicated, 
and  urge  him  to  repent  in  order  that  the  Church  may  remove  her 
censures,  be  answers  that  the  thought  of  his  excommunication  causes 
him  pain,  and  that  be  would  gladly  have  it  removed  by  coDfessing 
his  sins  as  a  man,  but  that  he  has  nothing  to  repent  of  in  his  conduct 
to  his  king  and  bis  country.  He  can  more  sharply  check  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  non-professional  zealot.  Johnston  of  Warriston  finds 
^im,  the  day  before  hiti  death,  combing  out  his  beautiful  locks  of 
hair,  and  murmurs  some  suggestion  that  the  hour  is  too  solemn  for 
mich  work.  "  I  will  arrange  my  head  as  I  pteaee  to-day  while  it  u 
still  my  own,"  answers  Montrose ;  "  to-morrow  it  will  be  yours,  and 
you  may  deal  with  it  as  you  list."  He  is  not  a  Pagan,  proud  and 
self-centred ;  but  neither  is  he  quite  a  Puritan.  He  rises  into  a 
more  genial  atmosphere,  be  approaches  a  higher  Christian  type, 
than  those  of  bis  age.  He  does  not  crouch  before  his  Maker;  be 
stands  erect;  not  arrogantly,  not  in  mean  terror  and  abject  self- 
depreciation,  but  in  reverent  affection  and  trust :  as  a  man  ought  to 
stand.  Peter  Batme. 

*  Point  of  the  oompaaa. 
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IVENTTJKE  to  assert  that  the  railwa}^  of  Ireland  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State,  and  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  those  of 
England  and  Scotland  will  follow  the  same  destiny.  I  think  it  pro- 
ba^  that,  in  this  taovement,  as  in  others  of  no  less  m^nitude, 
Ireland,  from  her  peculiar  circumstances,  will  lead  Great  Britain,  as 
she  did  to  the  adoption  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  Free  Trade. 
It  was  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  Ireland  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
adopted  a  policy  of  Religious  Equality  which,  with  admirable  deter- 
mination and  almost  fanatical  resolve,  has  been  subscribed  by  both 
parties  in  the  State  as  a  primary  principle  and  basis  of  future  legis- 
lation ;  and  it  was  to  appease  the  long  existing  warfare  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  that  the  same  great  minbter  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  tenant  right  upon  the  firmest  basis,  the 
enactment  of  which  has  been  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  farmers  . 
in  Scotland,  and  by  the  introduction  to  the  English  Parliament  of 
Mr.  Jasaee  Howard's  Bill  for  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

On  the  29th  April,  in  the  present  year,  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  discussed  the  purchase  of  the 
Irish  Railways,  and  the  proposition  was  negatived  by  an  immense 
majority!  The  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Conservative  es-Secretary  for  Ireland,  ail  spoke  against  the  motion, 
which,  upon  a  division,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  132,  the  82 
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members  who  voted  or  paired  "  Ay  "  being,  with  the  exception  of 
nine,  Irish  members.    Tet  it  is  partly  upon  this  division  that  I  found 
the  assertion  with  which  I  started.     I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
from  what  I  have  since  heard  that  the  Irish  members  saw  more  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  than  I  think  was  intended.     It  is  naturd 
with  men  of  the  temperament  of  the  Premier,  when  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  speak  with  unreal  vehemence,  an  effort  directed  to 
influence  their  own  minds  as  well  as  to  modify  the  views  of  their 
hearers.     I  believe  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his  speech  of  April  S9, 
to  be  favourable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Railways  by  the  State ;  I 
believe  him  to  be  very  much  more  of  this  opinion  at  the  present 
moment,  when  he  is  thought  to  have  crushed  the  expectations  of  the 
Irish  people,  then  when  he  suggested,  ae  I  suppose  he  did  suggeat, 
the  inquiries  of  Captain  Tyler,  or  than  when  he  permitted  Lord 
Hartington — who  is  not  such  a  fool  as  the  Titnea  supposes — to  make 
last  year  a  speech  which  that  journal  says  "  encouraged  the  wildest 
hopes  in  Ireland,"  and  which  the  Tximb  attributes  to  Lord  Har- 
tington's  want  of  skill  "in  the  management  of  phrases  committing 
himself  to  nothing,  because  their  meaning  is  lost  in  a  haze  of  words." 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  master  of  that  species  of  phraseology,  yet  he  did 
not,  Jove-like,  throw,  as  he  might  eauly  have  done,  a  cloud  over  the 
clear  words  of  the  Irish  Secretary.     But  now,  in  the  most  precise 
language,  he  has  discarded  the  proposal,  and  far   from  showing  a 
readiness  to  deal  with  the  question  of  purchase,  he  has  made  propo- 
sitions in  support  of  the  present  system  of  private  ownership.    I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  know  nothing  directly  of  the  miad  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  matter ;  but  this  I  know,  that  throughout  his 
career  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  principle  that  free  locomotion  is 
one  of  the  concerns  of  Government;  that  in  public  and  in  private  he 
has  always  manifested  the  closest,  deepest  interest  in  all  that  would 
promote  the  freest  and  most  economical  circulation  within  the  United 
Kingdom.     As  a  youog  legislator  he  interested  himself  in  pas^g 
the  Act  of  1844,  which  gave  the  GovemmeDt  power  to  purchase 
Bailwaya  under  certain  cii-cumstances ;  as  a  railway  shareholder  he 
bade  his  directors  "  stick  to  the  democj-acy,"  a  policy  which  they 
have  not  followed,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  minister  in  the  plenitude 
of  power,  he  thought  last  year  of  taking  the  Irish  Railways.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  has  only  for  a  time  stayed  the  intentioit  because 
he  is  meditating  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  the  Railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  he  is  advised  that  the  experiment  in 
Ireland  would  not  be  highly  successful,  and  that  it  need  not  be  dis- 
sociated  from  a  similar   project  in  Great  Britain.     And  I  cannot 
doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  strongly  influenced  by  the  unanimity 
of  the  Irish  people  in  this  matter.    He  resists  the  Home  Rule  move- 
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aent  in  &«land  becaase  he  is  confident  that  separation  would  not  be 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  siBter  island.  But  neither  he  nor  any  honest 
man  can  withstand  a  nnammous  demand  from  the  Irish  peof^ 
F^emng  to  a  matter  of  strictly  internal  concern,  not  inimical  to 
general  laws,  and  of  which  they  profess  themselves  willing  to  bear 
the  finaacial  hazard.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have  even  a  shadow  of 
doobt  that,  if  Ireland  were  ruled  by  a  native  Parliament,  a  Bill  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Kailways  would  become  law  in  the  first  Session 
of  that  body,  and  this  being  so,  his  conscience  would  not  exonerate 
him  if  he  withstood  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  such  a 
transaction.  Such  a  veto  would  be  even  a  more  gross  case  of  tyranny 
than  any  recordei^  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  would  vasUy 
rtrengthen  if  it  did  not  wholly  justify  the  "  Nationalist "  demands  of 
the  Home  Rule  party.  We  who  oppose,  or  who  are  passive  in  r^ard 
to  Home  Rule,  must  of  course  satisfy  ourselves  upon  one  point :  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  internal  afiairs  of  Ireland  do  not  suffer,  but 
are  rather  benefited  by  the  Union ;  and  if  Irishmen  are  unanimous 
upon  any  measure  of  strictly  local  character,  if  they  are  moreover  pre- 
pared to  bear  its  burdens,  and  if  we  cannot  reasonably  allege  that  its 
enactment  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  Qovemment,  we  are 
hound  to  remember  that  our  functions  are  in  strict  justice  and  honour 
limited  merely  to  considering  whether  it  fulfils  these  conditions, 
ud  whether  it  is  an  act  which  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  Irish 
people  would  be  undertaken  if  Great  Britain  did  not  practJoUly — 
just  as  much  as  when  Foynlug's  Iaw  was  in  force — possess  a  veto 
upon  the  Bills  of  Irish  members.  I  believe  that  this  sense  of  duty 
and  justice  does  animate  Mr.  Qladstone,  and  I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Irish  Secretary  in 
1872  and  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  1S73,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  advance  which  in  that  interval  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Railways  by  the  State  has  made  in  £aglaiid,_and  to  the  conviction 
entertained  by  the  best  friends  of  that  measure  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient,  and  would  not  tend  to  promote  the  purchase  in  Great 
Biibun,  if  experiment  were  made,  where  it  would  be  least  pi-ofitable 
— in  Ireland. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  functions  of 
Government,  and  some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  we  are  retro- 
grading from  an  ideal  standard.  I  entertain  a  quite  opposite  opioion. 
1  think  that,  in  spite  of  much  igaoi-ance  and  of  much  interested  oppo- 
sition, we  are  U'riving  at  a  truer  knowledge  than  has  ever  yet  been 
possessed  of  the  proper  domain  of  Qovemment.  The  earliest  idea 
of  Government  was  the  infallibility  of  some  wholly  persona!  will,  and 
sUU  the  Sultan  or  the  Shah  could  venture  from  meie  caprice  to  put 
a  barber  or  a  mule-driver  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  their  respective 
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States  ;  then  it  was  held  that  the  State  should  posses^  a  monopoly  of 
religious  truth,  a  function  which  has  met  with  successful  resistance,  and 
ivfaich,  though  its  shadow  sui'vives  in  the  institutions  of  several  States, 
is  practically  abolished  in  Europe.  It  has  been  held  to  be  a  functioa 
of  Government  to  secure  in  a  population  the  distinction  of  certain 
classes  by  privilege,  and  this  seems  to  be  fading  away.  But  it  has 
never  been  doubted  by  those  minds  which  are  the  beacons  of  pro- 
gress, and  popular  experience  has  only  served  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction, that  it  is  a  function  of  Government  to  assert  by  the  autho- 
rity of  law,  the  equality,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  of  the 
weak  with  the  strong ;  it  has  neter  been  doubted  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Qoverament  to  secure  for  the  people  the  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation. When  Railways  were  established  it  was  assumed  that  they 
would  operate  as  auxiliaries  to  the  traffic  upon  the  turnpike  roads ; 
it  was  the  idea  of  some  that  none  but  "  carriage  people  "  would  use 
the  new  mode  of  travelling,  and  that  each  person  would  have  his 
own  vehicle  upon  the  Railway,  it  being  also  adapted  to  the  road. 
It  was  never  dreamt  that  Railways  would  become  the  highways  of 
the  country  in  the  sense  which  we  see  accomplished.  Suppose  that 
in  those  days  a  heavy  tax  had  been  placed  upon  all  travellers  by 
high  road  for  distances  over  100  miles.  We  all  know  that  such  a 
tax  would  not  have  been  possible.  But  what  would  it  produce  at 
present,  and  whom  would  it  affect  ?  Who,  except  some  eccentric 
tourist  on  wheels,  or  one  of  some  dozen  fanatical  believers  in  the  good 
old  days  of  posting,  and  a  few  commercial  travellers  with  a  taste  for 
horseflesh,  now  travels  over  100  miles  of  high  road  in  England  ?  The 
thing  is  quite  abolished.  Practically  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  great  towns  are  the  Railways ;  and  the  Government,  from 
their  earliest  construction  to  the  very  recent  enactment  of  the 
Railways  and  Canals  Traffic  Act,  has  by  a  mass  of  legislation  admitted 
and  accepted  the  function  of  securing  for  the  people  the  best  focili- 
ties  for  intercommunication  upon  these  iron  roads.  That  this  is  a 
proper  function  of  Government  cannot  be  questioned ;  our  internal 
traffic  being  virtually  limited  to  the  existing  Railways,  Government 
is  bound  to  see,  as  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  the  State,  not 
only  that  the  best  means  of  intercommunication  are  aflbrded,  but 
tbat  these  could  not  be  given  with  greater  advant^e  to  the  public. 

There  is  no  exit  from  this  position.  The  country  between  London 
and  Manchester,  or  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  might  as  well  be 
infested  with  brigands,  or  even  occupied  by  hostile  armies,  as  the 
Railways  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who,  through  bad  manage- 
ment or  divided  interests,  impede  or  forbid  traffic.  One  half  the 
errors  in  regard  to  progress  which  Governments  have  made  arise 
from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  losses  consequent  upon  bad  laws  or 
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misgovemment.  All  good  men  hate  war,  but  few  understand  that 
the  w&ste  and  ruin  of  war  are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the 
vaste  and  the  ruin  which  is  perpetrated  in  times  of  peace  by  error 
and  igQoraDce.  How  trifling,  for  example,  is  the  loss  of  life  in  battle 
compared  with  that  which  ia  due  to  neglect  of  sanitary  laws !  If 
LonI  Derby  is  right,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  agricidtural  produce  of  the  country  mij^ht  be  doubled,  and  if  I 
am  right  in  assuming  that  our  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the 
inheritance,  the  transfer,  the  settlement,  and  the  entail  of  land,  form 
the  chief  material  obstacle  to  this  increase,  then  clearly,  &om  an 
economic  point  of  view,  the  ravaging  of  this  country  for  twelve 
months  by  100,000  Germans  would  be  a  preferable  evil  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  laws.  If,  putting  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
Spain,  it  was  our  Railways  which  were  impeded  by  attacks  of  Carlist 
bands,  nobody  would  question  that  it  was  a  function  of  Government 
to  keep  Ute  Railways  open,  and  at  any  coat  to  the  State  to  attack 
those  who  hindered  the  traffic  of  the  country.  And  can  it  be  denied 
that  this  duty  does  pertain  to  the  civil  power  in  the  State  when 
the  obstructions  are  caused  by  interests  which  the  civil  power  could 
satisfy  and  remove  \  The  only  question  would  be  whether,  in  the 
eiercise  of  this  authority,  there  would  be  any  improper  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  whether  its  exercise  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oonun  unity  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  it 
would  be  well  to  dismiss  one  fallacy  which  is  found  alike  in  the 
ailments  of  those  who  favour  and  those  who  are  adverse  to  pur- 
disse  by  the  State.  Mr.  Martin,  an  intelligent  advocate  of  purchase, 
apparently  supposes  that  it  is  a  "logically  true"  argument  which 
asserts  that  if  the  State  takes  the  Railways  it  must  also  "  own  and 
stance  the  cabs  and  omnibuses  "  as  well  as  "  the  harbours  and  lines 
of  steamers."  The  Statistical  Society  seem  to  have  accepted  this 
a^ment,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  very  incorrect  If  the  State 
takes  the  Railways  it  is  because  the  Railways  exist  and  can  only  be 
worked  as  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
cabs  and  omnibuses,  the  steamers,  and  the  Railways.  There  can  be 
no  absolute  monopoly  of  wheel  traffic  in  the  streets ;  still  less  can 
there  be  a  monopoly  of  service  at  sea.  It  by  no  means  follows  logi- 
cally that  if  the  State  takes  the  Railways  it  should  therefore  take 
the  cabs  and  omnibuses.  If  there  were  but  one  track  in  the  sea 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  then  only  would  the  logical  sequence 
be  established.  But  there  arc  as  many  tracks  in  the  sea  as  there  are 
diips ;  there  are  as  many  courses  in  the  streets  as  there  are  cabs  and 
omnibuses ;  there  is  no  logical  connection  whatever  between  argu- 
ments relating  to  a  road  which  is  monopolised  and  a  road  which  is 
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free  not  only  to  all  comers  tut  to  every  description  of  conveyance. 
The  saniG  error  is  apparent  in  the  very  ill<^cal  speech  which  Hr. 
QoMsmid  made  against  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton.  He  actually  appeared  to  suppose  that  the  transfer  of  tfao 
Bailways  was  not  to  be  thought  of  because  some  of  the  r^lway 
companies  possessed  hotels,  some  docks,  others  steamboats,  and  so 
on.  Whoever  possesses  the  North- Western  Railway  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  most  direct  and  indispensable  route  between  the  two  chief 
centres  of  the  English  population  in  Middlesex  and  in  Lancashire. 
Monopolies  are  invariably,  and  obviously  must  be  to  some  extent, 
controlled  by  tbe  Qovemment,  but  the  question  as  to  this  monopoly 
is  not  tbe  least  complicated  by  the  fact  that  tbe  Btulway  has  acces- 
sories which  form  no  pait  of  any  monopoly.  Tbe  Government  would 
have  no  greater  difficulty  in  leasing  the  Qreat  Western  Hotel  than  tbey 
have  in  regard  to  receiving  the  ground-rent  of  the  Keform  Club ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  delivery'  of  goods  by  cart,  or  of  the  conveyance  of 
pctssengers  and  goods  by  sea,  while  it  is  likely  that  these  things  would 
be  best  performed  by  a  service  in  close  connection  with  the  Rail- 
ways, this  is  by  no  means  a  necessaty  consequence,  and  in  neither  case 
could  there  be,  as  upon  the  Railway,  a  monopoly  of  transit  or  delivery. 
The  Railways  of  this  countiy  were  formed  in  disunion,  tmd  their 
formation  was  burdened  by  the  ignorance  and  tlie  disgraceful  rapacity 
of  the  landowning  and  the  governing  class  which  has  benefited  sq 
enormously  by  their  construction.  The  Railway  history  of  Englaod 
would  show  that  Norman  barons  could  defeat  a  popular  right  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  almost  as  easily  as  in  the  twelfth. 
In  no  country  have  I  seen  personal  as  opposed  to  public  rights  carried 
with  so  high  a  hand  as  in  England.  One  of  tbe  ancient  highways  of 
the  country  passed  before  the  bouse  of  a  noble  Marquis  whose  deer- 
paik  stretched  wide  and  far  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion.  A  town  of 
ancient  date  and  busy  population  stood  by  the  wayside  nestled  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  bouse.  Powerful  as  ever  Norman  banmwas 
over  the  obsequious  county,  this  nobleman  obtained  permission  to 
cut  off  the  stream  of  life — to  turn  the  highway  before  it  entered  the 
town,  and  condemned  travellers  by  that  road  for  all  time  to  make  a 
detour  of  a  mile  round  the  outskirts  of  his  park.  I  remember  when 
in  Russia  I  thought  it  very  cruel  that  tbe  letter  of  a  Polish  soldier 
addressed  to  his  mother  should  be  detuned  because  it  was  not 
addiessed  in  the  official  Sclavonic  language.  But  I  have  met  with 
something  of  tbe  same  sort  in  England.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  a 
noble  Postmaster-General,  having  resolved  that  it  was  an  imperti- 
nence on  the  part  of  an  eminently  respectable  population  to  call  their 
new  town  by  a  name  which  formed  a  part  of  his  title,  decreed  that  all 
letters  so  addressed  should  be  delayed.     The  same  interest  worked  in 
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the  same  direction — the  overwhelming  power  of  the  landed  interest 
bas  led  in  this  country  to  an  exceits  of  cost  in  the  construction  of  the 
Kailwajre  which  i-eally  forms  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  in  regard 
to  their  purchase.  In  a  former  paper  contributed  to  this  Review,"  I 
have  estimated  the  excess  at  £100,000,000,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
calculation  made  by  a  very  eminent  authority,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  CM,  A  large  part  of  this  excessive  cost,  amounting  to  about 
SO  per  cent,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  competing  schemes. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  needless  cost,  partly  the  result  of  disunion, 
railway  shareholders  would  have  been  at  present  receiving  a  very 
handsome  return  for  their  investment.  It  is  quite  a  moderate  estimate 
which  places  this  wasteful,  inequitable,  and  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
the  construction  of  our  Railways,  at  £6000  a  mile.  Even  with  such  a 
deduction  their  cost  would  be  vastly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  conti- 
nental system.  Comparison  is  often  made  with  the  Rulways  of 
Belgium,  and  it  is  assumed  that  rates  which  are  profitable  in  that 
State  would,  with  the  same  traffic,  produce  similar  results  in  England. 
This  is,  of  course,  incorrect,  for  while  the  average  cost  per  mile  of 
t^e  Belgian  lines  has  been  about  £14,000,  the  average  expenditure 
per  mile  of  railway  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Slst 
December,  1871,  was  no  less  than  £35,943.  The  causes  of  this 
excessive  cost  are  not  solely  due  to  our  extravagant  methods  of 
conveyance  and  transfer  of  land,  or  to  the  greater  value  of  the  soil, 
of  labour,  and  materials  in  England.  It  must  not  be  foigotten  that 
kt  the  most  part  the  North  of  Europe  is  a  level  plain,  while  in 
England  the  country  is  veiy  nneven  and  difficult  -  Any  aigument 
drawn  from  the  Belgian  system  must  be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  is 
worth.  If  our  Railways  had  been  constructed  at  the  same  nominal  coat 
as  those  of  Belgium,  a  net  income  of  £10,.500,000  would  suffice  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  total  capital ;  but  in  1 871  a  net 
profit  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  £24,475,512  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
more  than  4*68  per  cent  upon  our  Railway  capital  then  amounting  to 
£552,682,107.  This  vast  sum  is  the  nominal  cost  of  the  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  tu  suppose 
that  any  such  sum  had  ever  been  received  by  the  companies  from 
the  shareholders.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision 
what  proportion  of  the  stocks  and  loans  which  make  this  gigantic 
total  has  been  actually  ptud,  but  there  have  been  many  issues  of 
stock  greatly  below  par,  and  the  cost  of  construction  of  many  lines 
luis  been  paid  for  in  stock  subsequently  put  upon  the  market  at 
rates  which,  though  yielding  large  profits  to  contractors,  were  greatly 
beneath  par  value.     The  issue  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 

*  "Ftee  Tn)d«  ia  lAud,"  bj  Arthur  AnoUL    CoimiiPOX^aT  Bamw,  Nor.  1872. 
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CoinpaD;  of  £1,500,000  of  Preference  Stock  at  £68,  is  an  instance 
of  the  former,  while  the  history  of  the  I*ondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Kailway  would  supply  striking  examples  of  the  latter.  The  profits 
upon  this  capital  are  very  unequal.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1872 
are  not  made  up,  but  in  1871 — the|  year  of  prosperity,  unhlemished 
by  the  rising  price  of  coal  and  labour,  which  neytraliaed  the  increase 
in  1872 — no  interest  whatever  was  paid  upon  £8,139,701  of  Preference 
Stock,  and  of  the  £230,250,152  of  Ordinarj'  Stock  SIJ  millions 
received  no  dividends  whatever.  Of  the  remaining  Ordinary  Stock : 
4|  TnllUmwi  i«eeiTed  dividenda  of  lew  tluui  1  per  cent. 
lOi        ..  II  »         ^ni  1  to  a  fractioii  under  2  per  oent. 


{  mjllioii 
3  mitlJouB 
^  million 


But  the  profits  of  Railways  are  not  excessive.  The  Railways  Act 
which  was  passed  iii  1844  provided  that  the  Ordinary  Stocks  of 
Railways  constructed  after  the  passing  of  that  measure,  could  he 
purchased  in  1866  and  subsequently,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
the  price  being  arbitrarily  fixed  only  in  the  case  of  those  lines  which 
should  have  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  three  years ;  if  they 
were  paying  less  than  that,  the  price  was  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  seemed  that  the  profits  of 
Railways  would  In  30  years  become  enormous.  In  the  paper  lately 
read  by  Mr.  Martin  before  the  Statistical  Society  he  quoted  the 
following  list  of  prices,  at  which  the  shares  mentioned  were  sellingin 
the  autumn  of  1845  : — 


6r«rt  North  of  Bngtand  .        .        . 
Grand  Jimotioii     .... 
Liverpool  and  Uandhester 

UancheBter  and  Leeds  . 

BiimiDKhan  .        . 
North  Union .... 
BfaxAinti  and  DuUngton 

Pud. 

Prioe 
perShuo. 

£ 

100 
JOO 
100 
100 
IB 
76 
40 
100 
100 

e 

317 
242 
217 
222 

25 
216 

90 
22S 
276 
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This  was  at  a  time  when  Railways  existed  in  comparative  isolation, 
before  the  Kailway  war  broke  oat  in  which  the  waste  of  treasure 
was  probably  equal  to  that  incurred  in  the  Crimean  struggle  against 
Hussia.  But  now  the  age  of  conflict  has  passed,  and  for  years  a 
proceas  of  consolidation  has  been  going  on.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
companies  quoted  above  has  now  a  separate  existence,  and  these  are 
only  sine  among  hundreds  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
Bstsof  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  railway  history  of  the  past  thirty 
years  is,  as  the  late  Mr.  Graves  said,  "  but  one  long  list  of  absorptions 
and  amalgamations."  Some  thirty  of  the  defunct  organisms  have 
passed  into  the  mighty  system  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  is  made  up  of  five 
or  six  extinct  companies,  and  upwards  of  350  companies  have  been 
reduced  to  twenty-eight.  Sated  with  the  spoils  of  war,  the  railway 
men  of  1846  had  become  wealthy  proprietors  and  directora,  and  the 
ground  being  for  the  most  part  occupied,  they  turned  their  arms 
against  the  public  instead  of  against  each  other.  Amalgamation  is 
only  part  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  ;  the  more  interesting 
matter  for  the  public  has  been  the  thorough  agreement  as  to  rates 
which  the  Railways  have  established  for ''their  mutual  benefit.  But 
this  latter  is  a  subject  which  we  shall  pursue  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
argnment.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  amalgamation  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  and  is  making  towards  that  practical  monopoly 
which  railway  managers  tell  us  to  fear  if  it  should  pass  into  our 
own  hands.  When,  in  1871,  two  of  the  largest  railways  in  this 
country  ever  stood  ready  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  Parliament  with  a 
request  to  be  united,  the  public  took  alarm,  and  forbade  the  banns, 
and  a  conaeil  de  famille,  in  the  shape  of  Lords  and  Commons,  was 
assembled  to  consider  whetherin  this  union  of  the  London  and  Xorth- 
Weslem  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways  might  not  be 
discerned  the  dreadful  consummation  of  monopoly.  The  mileage  of 
the  two  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  the  railways  of  Ireland  ;  their 
united  capital  is  almost  thrice  that  of  all  the  Irish  railways;  they 
connect  the  two  great  centres  of  population  in  England,  and  with 
the  Caledonian  embrace  the  chief  seats  of  trade  in  the  empire. 
What  is  that  of  which  Parliament  was  fearful  ?  These  Railroads  are 
governed  by  sagacious  men ;  they  know  that  amalgamation  will 
produce  great  economies.  The  North- Western  was  very  much  afraid 
of  losing  the  hand  of  the  Lancashire  Railway,  which  the  Midland 
would  have  been  very  ready  to  seize.  And  why  ?  Because,  Acts  of 
Parliament  notwithstanding,  railway  companies  have  within  the 
admitted  limits  of  their  rates  power  to  turn  the  trade  of  the  country 
this  way  and  tbat  way  at  pleasure.  Fearful  of  the  spectre  of  mono- 
poly, the  Joint  Comnrittee  assembled,  and  what  was  the  pan&cea 
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offered  by  the  moat  experienced  witaessea  ?  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
bade  the  nation  tnist  to  him ;  he  would  deliver  us  from  the  g^ant. 
I«t  amalgamation  go  on,  hut  preserve  competition ;  this  was  the 
burden  of  Sir  Edward's  counsel.  And  how  were  we  to  preaerve  this  X 
Sir  Edwai-d  no  doubt  means,  if  he  gets  the  opportunity,  to  show  ua. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  South-Eastem  Kailway  Company,  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Kailway  Company,  and  he  occupies  the  same  poaition 
with  regard  to  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company. 
He  probably  has  a  notion  that  an  alliance  of  the  third  company  with 
the  Midland  or  the  Great  Korthem  would  keep  the  Western  Colos- 
ROB  in  order.  He  has  himself,  perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway,  been  doing  battle  against  monopoly.  He  knows 
what  monopoly  iB,bycomparing  the  price  of  ccal  consnmed  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  Company  with  that  used  by  the  South-Eastern. 
He  has,  we  believe,  been  iighting  for  years  to  get  cheaper  coal-rates 
for  his  Southern  companies,  and  perhaps  he  hafi  an  idea  that  with 
the  help  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  competition  throughout  the 
North- Western  aystem  may  he  maintained.  Competition  has  been 
tiie  sheet-anchor  of  the  public ;  aome  of  them  remember  when  mad 
(XHupetition  gave  a  ticket  to  Mancheater  and  back  for  a  few  shillings ; 
hot  now  they  believe  they  see  competition  passing  sway  into  amal- 
gamation. Their  "  Committees  and  Commissionera,"  saya  the  Eeport 
of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  1871,  "  have  for  the  last  thirty  years 
dnng  to  one  form  of  competition  after  another ;  hut  it  has  neverthe- 
less become  more  and  more  evident  that  competition  must  fail  to  do 
for  railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trade,  and  that  no  means  have 
yet  been  deviaed  by  which  competition  can  be  permanently  main- 
tained." The  melancholy  tone  of  this  Report  must  be  very  depress- 
ing to  those  who  have  put  theirfaith  in  the  upholding  of  competition. 
In  their  despair,  the  Committee,  however,  recommended  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Board.  Baffled  on  land  they  look  to  the  water,  and  the  first 
duty  relegated  to  this  Board  is  that  of  preserving  "  the  competition 
which  now  exists  by  sea,"  where,  by  the  way,  monopoly  is  obviously 
impossible.  Further,  this  Board  ia  "to  give  auch  support  as  is 
practicable  to  competition  by  canal;"  it  ia  to  let  the  public  know  all 
about  everything ;  and  it  is  "  to  enforce  the  harmonious  working  and 
development  of  the  present  railway  and  canal  systems,  so  as  to 
produce  from  them,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  shareholders,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  profitable 
work  which  they  are  capable  of  doing."  This  was  the  last  utterance 
^  the  dying  and  irresolute  Committee,  and  their  Board  is  now  about 
to  be  set  up.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  three  men  in  the  country 
eipect  less  in  the  way  of  remedy  against  the  wrong  of  monopoly, 
froiD  the  action  of  this  toibanal,  thui  the  thorou^bred  official,  the 
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clever  railway  chunnan,  and  the  intelligent  lawyer  of  whom  it  is 
oompoeed.  What  can  they  do  1  Their  chief  busineae  will  be  to 
smooth  the  way  of  amalgamation,  to  help  the  railway  companies  to 
■lepart  &rther  and  farther  from  the  old,  vain,  blundering  ideal  of 
companies  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
vbose  real  want  is  economy  of  man^ement  and  cheap  rates  of 
tnudt  for  their  persons  and  their  goods.  We  will  not  deny  that  the 
Board  may  be  of  some  use  in  this  matter.  There  are  still  in  being 
a  Dumber  of  small  companies  and  some  great  ones  which  it  is  well 
shoold  pass  out  of  separate  existence.  Absorption  is  their  best,  their 
natural  and  inevitable  destiny,  and  perhaps  the  companies,  with  the 
help  (^  Sir  F.  Peel,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Macnamara,  will  manage  this 
bosinesB  aa  well  among  themselves  and  with  less  waste  of  money 
than  could  be  done  if  the  State  were  the  pnrcbaser  in  so  many 
separate  cases. 

But  what  is  the  virtue  in  competition  which  makes  it  the  dear  hope 
of  Parliament  1  It  is  all  very  well  for  Sir  I>]ward  Watkin  to  like  oom- 
petion ;  but  why  ^ould  the  public  like  it  1  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
to  them  ;  what  has  always  been  its  signification  ?  Waste,  of  course, 
and  nothing  but  waste.  Are  we  to  rejoice  because  I7  virtue  of  this 
w<Mii-ont  idol,  two  express-trains  are  started,  one  &om  Eoston  Square, 
ind  another  from  King's  Cross,  at  the  same  hour,  both  bound  for 
Manchester,  neither  taking  up  but  two  or  three  passengers,  and 
neither  stopping  at  more  than  two  or  three  stations  on  the  road.  This 
is  competition,  to  which,  say  the  Lords  and  Commons,  we  have  long 
dung,  and  which  they  report  is  now  slipping  from  our  grasp.  Are 
*e  to  feel  happy  and  reassured,  to  thank  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  and  be 
quiet  and  contented,  because,  more  wasteful  still  than  the  express- 
trains  at  which  we  have  been  looking,  there  are  started  every  day,  at 
the  same  hour,  from  Charing  Croes  and  from  Victoria,  Continental 
trains  in  closeagreementasto&res, — the  highest  atwhich  the  two  com- 
panies think  the  public  will  consent  to  travel, — which  rush  to  Dover ; 
the  two  trains  having  no  more  passengers  than  could  be  conveyed  in 
one  I  This  is  competition,  and  its  exposition  accounts  for  high  faretf 
and  low  dividends.  The  Board,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  such  views  as 
those  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  put  forth,  will  try  to  realize  the 
eld  ideai  by  a  masterly  combination  of  Rulwaye ;  and  perhaps  compe- 
tition may  yet  contrive  to  prevent  the  southern  Railways  from  getting 
coal  at  a  reasonably  cheap  rate.  Is  that  to  the  public  advantage  'i  Of 
course  not  The  Board  will  doubtless  do  all  that  is  possible  to  facili- 
tate iutercommunicatioD  between  the  allied  systems, though  we  suspect 
tliat  the  Comniittee  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House  will  be  the  more 
authoritative  tribunal.  But  they  will  rot  reduce  the  costly  army  of 
watchmen  and  accountants,  which  is  ore  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  much 
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cherished  syjitem  of  competiUon.  No  one  has  written  with  ^eater 
prescience  upon  the  relatione  of  the  Railways  and  the  State  than  Ur. 
Arthur  Williams,  and  he  qteaka  in  graphic  language  of  "  the  delay,  ex- 
pens^  and  inconTenieuce  arising  from  the  divided  ownership  of  rolUng- 
stodc"  One  of  the  elements  of  competition  is  "  the  daily  bistoiy  of 
each  carriage,  waggon,  tM^uUn,  or  other  covering  that  passes  oft  its 
own  line  on  to  a  strange  line."  Well  ma;  Mr.  Williams  say,  "  There 
is  something  painfully  ludicrous  in  this  imposing  array  of  300 
numher-takers  and  600  clerks  all  engaged  in  poatingup  the  daily  and 
even  hourly  history  of  the  carriages  and  vans  which  appear  700,000 
times,  and  of  the  tarpaulins,  which  appesx  140,000  times,  on  foreign 
lines  during  the  year."  What  else  does  this  competition,  which  t^e 
Joint  Committee  was  so  anxious  ta  preserve,  and  which  in  a  more 
dignified,  and  therefore  less  dependent  and  more  selfish  degree,  tiie 
new  Board  is  to  labour  to  keep  from  death — what  else  does  it  di^tlay  \ 
It  brings  some  2500  directors,  most  of  them  dummies,  pawns  of  the 
chairman  or  managing  directcnr,  whose  salaries  amounting,  say  to 
£300,000  a  year,  are  only  necessary  because  of  the  divided  owner- 
ship of  the  Eailways.  The  Secretary  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Bulway  ought  to  be  as  good  a  judge  as  any  practical  man 
of  t^e  value  of  amalgamation  in  point  of  economy,  and  Mr.  C.  IL 
Stewart,  who  for  twenty-five  years  held  that  position,  estimated  that 
if  competition  ceased  upon  the  Bailways,  and  if  they  were  all  to 
belong  "  to  one  proprietor,  whether  to  a  company  or  to  the  Crown,"  the 
saving  which  must  result  would  be  at  least  equal  to  10  per  cent  upon 
the  gross  earnings,  Mr.  Graves,  the  late  Member  for  Liverpool,  who 
was  also  a  practical  man,  and  who,  as  I  well  know,  never  delivered  an 
opinion  in  public,  except  after  laborious,  consideration,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  reduction  of  not  lees  than  25  per  cent  from  the  present  amount 
•of  the  working  expenses  would  be  accomplished  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Railways  to  the  State.  Upon  the  earnings  of  1S71,  Mr.  Stewart's 
-calculation  would  give  us  a  saving  of  £4,710,755,  and  upon  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Graves's  estimate  would  yield 
£5,658,011.  But  financial  economy  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  we  make 
to  obtain  this  chimera  of  competition.  We  permit  the  erection  of 
bars  and  banieis,  compared  with  which  all  the  turnpikes  that  fever 
•demanded  our  sixpences,  but  not  the  hours  of  our  day,  were  as 
nothing  Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Belfast  mail  which  on  the  down  journey  stops  two  hours,  and  on 
the  up  route  one  hour-and-a-half,  is  only  a  sample  of  the  delays 
which  beset  the  traveller  on  every  cross  railroad  journey  in  England 
where  the  lines  belong  to  different  companies.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
competition  is  itself  an  evil — a  source  of  waste,  and  therefore  of  loss  I 
Monopoly — that  is,  beneficent  monopoly — ^is  what  the  interests  of  the 
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public  require.  But  there  can  be  only  one  beneficent  monthly; 
self-inteiGst  or  public  interest  must  rule,  and  we  are  not  safe  in 
tlie  bauds  of  the  companies  or  of  a  single  company.  Competition 
is  ooly  a  leas  evil  than  private  monopoly,  but  the  State  shoold 
allow  neither  to  rule  the  roads  of  the  country. 

In  Athens  and  in  Madrid,  I  have  heard  statesmen  of  Greece  uid 
SpaJD,  embanasaed  at  the  approach  of  an  elected  King,  discuss 
the  question  whether  he  was  to  rule  or  to  govern.  There  was  a 
|ood  deal  of  puzzled  and  involved  argument,  much  of  the  sort  that 
one  hears  now  in  England  as  to  whether  the  State  should  trade  or 
gorem  in  the  matter  of  the  Railways.  I  suppose  the  State  is 
going  to  make  an  attempt  at  what  may  be  called  governing  in  this 
nen  Board  of  Control.  As  to  what  will  be  the  fate  of  that  Board,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  Qaarterly  Reviewer,  who  predicts  "  a  final 
tnam]:Ji  for  the  Bailway  interests."  So  far  as  this  Board  is  con* 
cemed,  Hr.  Price  has  accepted  what  I  fancy  he  must  know  to  be 
a  fodom  hope.  Let  any  one  who  holds  a  contrary  opinion  peruse 
the  scornful — not  to  say  rude — ^letters  which  another  Railway 
.  Chairman  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  let  him 
study  the  speech  which  Mr.  Bancroft,  acting-Chairman  of  the 
Koith-Westem  Bailway,  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  filed  off 
at  the  Bill  by  which  the  Board  was  constituted.  If  these  genUe- 
men  had  been  hcensod  victuallers,  addressing  "  Bruce "  at  eleven 
o'dock  on  Saturday  night,  they  could  hardly  have  been  more 
vituperative.  Under  the  Board,  amalgamation  will  progress,  the 
value  of  railway  property  will  rise,  the  Companies  will  become 
more  powerful,  and  the  agitation  for  a  transfer  to  the  State  will 
UKiease.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  a  transaction  as  this  pur- 
chase would  be,  but  in  approaching  the  ailments  of  Uiose  who 
of^tose  the  transfer  I  am  struck  by  their  weakness.  I  cannot 
fiad  a  single  point  which  offers  any  prolonged  resistanccL  One  of 
two  things  appears  to  me  certain.  Either  all  the  ability  of  the 
GODntty  is  on  the  side  of  the  transfer,  or  abihty  can  furnish  no 
weighty  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Avowing  myself  an  advocate  of 
State  control  in  this  matter,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  all 
the  aiguments  pnt  forward  on  the  other  side,  and  first,  I  am  suiv 
prised  to  find  that  we  are  warned  against  the  example  of  France, 
la  that  country  the  main  lines  were  laid  down  and  partly  con- 
structed by  the  Qovemment,  which  was  subsequently,  by  the 
inaction  of  its  lessees,  dragged  into  assisting  in  the  formation  of 
the  Ixanch  lines.  No  doubt  there  was  financial  error  in  this, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  £100,000,000,  which  we  have  seen 
wu  the  sum  expended  in  excess  in  this  country;  but  Fruice  has 
very  important  advantages  which  we  do  imt  enjoy.  She  has  trunk 
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lioes,  not  warped  hither  and  tfaitber  as  outs  are,  to  avoid  the  ignorant 
opposition  of  this  town  council  or  that  nobleman,  who  wish  now  to  have 
the  Railway  for  a  neighbour ;  and  instead  of  facing,  as  we  do,  the  pro- 
spect of  a  permanent  monopoly,  to  which  we  must  succumb  or  with 
which  we  must  deal,  France  is  looking  forward  to  the  reversion  of  Bail- 
way  property  worUi  at  least  £400,000,000.  If  she  wishes  to  purchase, 
she  has  tu  deal  with  concessionaires  whose  leases  have  in  some  cases  bat 
sixty  years  to  run.  What  has  been  done  in  Belgium  is  still  more  inte- 
resting. There  we  have  seen  among  a  dense  population  State  control 
and  private  ownership  working  side  by  side ;  and,  says  Mr.  Williams, 
"  it  is  clear  from  the  endence  of  U.  Fassienz,  Director-General  of 
Poets  and  Railways  in  Belgium,  that  even  those  lines  which  have 
been  constructed  and  woriced  by  private  companies  on  concessions 
for  long  terms — a  very  different  thing  from  a  mere  lease — are  not 
worked  or  managed  so  CEU^fully  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public  as  those  lines  which  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  State." 
"  The  public,"  says  M.  Faasieux,  "  prefers  the  maot^ment  of  the 
State,"  The  State  Railways,  too, — and  this  is  a  very  striking  fact — 
"  though  working  at  much  lower  rates  than  any  of  the  private  com-  . 
panics,  except  one,  net  a  much  larger  profit  than  the  latter."  "  This," 
adds  Mr.  Williams,  "  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  united,  central, 
and  responsible  management"  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  management  of  Railways  by  the  State  with  success 
and  even  popularity  may  be  taken  as  settled.  I  do  not  propose  to 
tarry  on  the  objection  advanced  ^^inst  the  trading  character  of  the 
operation.  I  regard  the  work  of  the  Railways  as  only  a  magnified 
postage  system ;  the  carriage  of  men  and  women,  of  boxes  and 
bales,  difiTers  only  in  degree  from  that  of  letters  and  packets ;  as  to 
the  business  of  the  State,  it  is  evidently  as  lawful  to  do  one  as  to  do 
the  other.  There  is  one  form  of  objection  which  should  not  be  otw 
looked.  I  refer  to  the  general  reference  which  is  made  to  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  opponents  as  a  guarantee  of  their  authority.  No  one 
has  greater  respect  than  I  for  the  permanent  officers — the  manageis 
and  secretaries — of  our  railway  system.  But  it  is  just  because  they 
are  good  managers  that  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  decide  the  main 
question.  These  gentlemen  are  all  men — great  men — of  detail; 
they  may  properly  and  most  usefully  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
and  we  must  take  their  speeches  aa  such,  on  tjie  matter,  but  to  adopt 
a  phrase  of  Mr.  Bright's — the  first  twelve  men  who  pass  through 
Temple  Bar  are  probably  more  competent  to  decide  the  main 
question.  Specialists,  particularly  while  they  are  still  working  in 
their  own  groove,  have  always  a  tendency  to  see  none  but  their  own 
side  of  the  matter.  These  o£Scers  are  speciaUsts,  and  would  make 
juel  as  good  servants  of  the  State  ae  they  do  of  any  company.    Of 
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this  osefiU  body  none  jb  more  eminent  than  Mr.  Allport,  whose  recent 
ipeedi  against  the  purchase  of  the  Railways  by  the  State,  afforde  an 
opportunity  of  studying  many  of  these  objections  in  their  most  prac- 
tjcd  form.  One  of  the  first  subjects  touched  npon  by  this  experienced 
railway  manager  was  that  of  accidents,  and  be  did  all  he  could  to 
shov  that  in  the  year  1871  no  fever  than  1042  males  and  84 
females  smashed  and  burned  or  otherwise  killed  themselves  in 
coDDection  with  Railways.  There  appears  to  be  no  room  in  Mr. 
Mport's  calculations  for  fault  on  the  part  of  the  management.  He 
does,  indeed,  intimate  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  may  have 
liad  a  hand  in  these  deaths,  but  where  Mr.  Allport  unconsciously 
proTes  how  beneficial  would  be  State  control  in  regard  to  accidents, 
is  when  he  speaks  of  the  block  and  interlocking  systems  as  means 
of  prevention.  In  one  part  of  bia  speech,  he  suggests  that  eucb 
preTentive  means  are  bad,  because  men  would  naturally  "  take  less 
care  with  tbe  block  ^tem  than  they  would  without  it,"  and  in 
mother  he  says  that  the  Midland  Company  are  spending  £60,000  a 
year  npon  one  of  these  means  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  and 
£20,000  a  year  on  tbe  other,  and  he  admits  that  this  large  expendi- 
toie  is  but  a  portion  of  what  is  requisite  to  make  these  systems 
universal  npon  tbe  Midland  Railway.  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
illo^call  Does  Mr.  Allport  mean  us  to  undentand  that  he  is 
spending  £80,000  a  year  in  deference  to  an  idle  whim  expressed  by 
officers  whom  tbe  railway  companies  are  constantly  proclaiming  have 
no  authority  whatever  ?  Of  course  not.  The  value  of  the  block 
and  interlocking  systems  is  universally  recognized,  and  they  have 
mly  been  partially  atablisbed  as  tbe  direct  consequence  of  the 
venlicts  of  tbe  Bouxl  of  Trade  Inspectors,  laying  time  after  time  the 
death  of  passengers  at  the  door  of  tbe  Board-room,  as  resulting  from 
ti^ect  to  adopt  such  preventive  means.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe  general  management  of  English  Railways  is  very  admirable, 
and  if  lives  are  now  and  then  sacrificed  to  regard  for  economy  in 
wages  and  works,  no  one  oug^t  to  wonder  when  they  r^ard  tbe 
exigencies  of  shareholders.  When  Colonel  Tolland  told  tbe  Qreat 
Western  B«lway  Company  that  the  safety  of  the  public  demanded 
tiie  expenditure  of  £100,  which  they  withheld,  he  indicated  what  is 
common  enough  in  railway  annals.  When  in  fire  and  smoke  and 
darkness,  passengera  were  killed  in  the  Clayton  Hill  Tunnel  accident, 
sod  Captain  Tyler  attributed  the  disaster  to  its  obvious  cause — the 
Don-adoption  of  the  telegraphic  system,  the  Brighton  Board,  with 
Uieir  eyes  and  their  hopes  fixed  on  a  surplus,  doubted  the  efBcacy  of  the 
tel^raphic  system,  as  taking  responsibility  from  drivers.  No  intelli- 
gent manager  has,  I  believe,  in  his  own  mind  any  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  the  telegraphic  system  ;  what  be  is  dispooed  to  do  about 
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it  is  what  Mr.  Allport  said  he  was  doing — adopt  it  in  part;  spend 
some  thousands  a  year  in  prevention,  and  then  calculate,  as  he  did, 
tiiat  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  would  cost  a  very  large  further  sum 
and  that  therefore  it  was  well  perhaps  to  go  on  without  it,  and  to 
take  one's  chance  of  accidents.  But  who  can  suppoRe  that  the  State 
would  be  permitted  thus  to  play  happy-go-lucky  with  the  lives  of  the 
people  ?  Talking  to  engine-drivera,  I  have  often  heard  them  narrate 
their  "narrow  shaves  "  and  " near  goes" — riBks  which  would  have 
made  the  paeeengers  start  with  horror  had  they  known  that  sudi 
were  not  unfrequent  incidents  in  the  career  of  a  night  mwl  This 
is  the  system  of  education  which  Mr.  Allport  commended  as  making 
men  take  care  for  themselves.  But  let  a  meeting  of  engine-drives 
be  called,  and  ask  them  what  is  best  for  their  wives  and  children  and 
for  the  passengers  ;  or  let  them  vote  by  ballot — block  system  or  no 
block  system — and  if  the  companies  acted  on  that  result,  the  Bailvaj 
Inspectors  would  have  no  more  need  to  urge  the  adoption  of  these 
costly  but  imperatively  needed  provisions.  With  the  Railways  under 
State  control  we  should  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  the  general 
adoption  of  such  preventive  measures,  but  in  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition a  Irequent  cause  of  accidents  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Allport  uses  the  political  objection,  though  not  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  fears  having  300,000  men  under  Government,  and  ve 
wilt  present  him  with  the  argument  that  to  obtain  votes  in  a  division 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  promise  the  construction  of 
a  railway  for  which  there  waa  no  proper  demand.  I  confess  that 
neither  of  these  arguments  alarms  me.  The  influence  of  the  Qoven- 
ment  over  their  employ^  diminishes  as  their  numbers  increase  and 
is  practically  abolished  by  the  operation  of  the  ballot.  Mr.  Allport 
aays  there  are  12,000  employ^  of  the  Midland  Kailway  Company 
resident  in  Derby.  Ko  doubt  it  was  to  win  the  favour  of  this  class 
that  Mr.  Bass  engaged  in  paper  war,  with  whom— the  GovemmentT 
No — with  the  Chainnaa  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  who 
himself  sat  iwt  for  Derby  but  for  Giouceater.  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
is  a  great  railway  potentate.  But  even  before  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot  he  was  often  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  to  win  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  of  which  he  is  at  present  not  a  member.  You  do  not 
find,  and  under  the  ballot  you  certainly  will  not  observe,  that  the  large 
employers  of  labour  command  the  votes  of  their  "  hands."  Think 
of  the  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  Midland  boroughs — by  whom 
are  they  represented  ?  Only  with  rare  exceptions  by  men  who  are 
the  laigest  employers  of  labour  in  the  place  they  represent  The 
Railway  interest  is  certainly  strong  enough  in  Parliament,  but  it  does 
not  get  there  by  the  votes  of  employ^  so  much  as  through  the 
activity  of  those  who  are  but  indirectly  associated  with  the  unde^ 
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t^ing.  Was  it  ever  supposed  that  the  thousands  of  Post-ofGce  officials 
in  Loiidoa  have  been  "influenced"  in  their  votes  at  an  election  t  In 
the  good  old  times,  when  they  were  few  and  far  between,  coercion 
WM,  where  they  had  a  vote,  certainly  practised  ;  but  that  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past, 

I  hold  the  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  State  demands  in  these 
days  the  lai^est  proper  co-operation  in  its  working,  and  that  the 
State  in  the  transfer  of  the  Railways  would  be  doing  jnst  what  Mr. 
Allport  thinks  is  undoing.  He  believes  he  is  at  present  an  instrument 
of  what  he  calls  "  self-government,"  to  which  he  attributes  England's 
greatness ;  I  think  that  by  the  transfer  to  the  State  he  would  for  the 
first  time  become  an  instrument  of  self-government.  Against  one 
evil  I  feel  sure  he  and  his  brother  managers  hold  that  we  are  in  any 
case  secure  ;  they  have  no  more  fear  that  ajiy  Lord  Dundreary  will 
he  appointed  to  their  places  than  to  the  Judicial  BencK  They  know 
very  well  that  Railway  managers  must  be  made,  not  bom,  and  that 
to  secure  the  proper  administration  of  patronage  Parliament  woold 
mly  need  to  be  careful  that  the  pay  of  each  class  in  the  service  was 
properly  graduated,  and  that  when  no  special  training  is  requisite 
the  emolument  is  not  unduly  attractive.  I  regard  this  fear  of 
Government  suborning  the  vote  of  300,000  Railway  employ^  as 
ridicnlous.  Would  Mr,  Ooschen  like  to  stake  his  official  existence  upon 
tipl^nscite  in  the  Navy,  or  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Ai-my?  Both  have 
done  well,  yet  probably  any  ex-Minister  of  Marine  or  War  would 
get  a  larger  vote.  It  would  be  suicidal  for  a  minister  in  the  face  of 
a  penny  and  halfpenny  press  to  choose  railway  porters  chiefly  with 
reference  to  their  politics,  but  were  he  so  foolish,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  appointments  are  few;  the  vote  which  he  would 
need  is  that  of  those  who  owe  him  nothing,  and  who  for  obvious 
reasons  are  generally  disaffected  towards  the  minister  in  office.  I 
admit  that  the  evil  of  State  jobbery  is  far  greater  than  that  of  com- 
pany jobbery,  yet  both  are  evils,  and  the  former  is  more  easily  detected 
while  the  other  secretly  spreads  the  cancer  of  corruption.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  there  are  cases  of  bribery  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  but  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  Govern- 
ment will  support  me  in  asserting  that  they  are  few  and  isolated. 
On  the  other'side,  I  am  told  by  those  who  know,  that  in  public  com- 
panies it  is  &r  otherwise ;  that  the  half-a-crown  for  which  a  porter 
crowds  other  passengers  in  order  that  the  Eton  sehoolboy  may  spread 
his  small  limbe  and  puff  his  cigar  over  six  first-class  seats,  is  a  type 
of  the  bribery  which,  under  the  name  of  commission,  passes  current 
in  higher  ranks  of  the  service.  The  public  of  course  regard  this  as 
a  matter  of  purely  domestic  concern ;  it  is  no  afiair  of  theirs ;  but 
would  they  he  bo  indifferent  if  the  Railways  were  their  own  ?     Have 
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they  Qot  taken  to  Co-operative  Stores  partly  because  they  wished  to 
checkmate  the  system  so  common  among  tradesmen  of  "tip^nng" 
their  household  servants  ?  Were  they  not  greatly  excited  when  an 
Admiralty  clerk  was  lately  arraigned  for  accepting  a  bribe  of  a  few 
pounds  %  How  is  it  that  we  never  hear  of  such  a  case  in  this  Bail- 
way  business  of  £600,000,000  capital,  which  men  like  Mr.  Allport 
regard  as  too  big  for  the  State  to  haudle  %  Is  any  one  so  silly  as  to 
answer  that  it.  is  because  they  do  not  occur  ?  Is  it  not  the  truth  that 
they  are  not  exposed  because  being  piivate  concerns  they  do  not 
interest  the  public  and  the  press  I  Is  not  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
endangered  because  it  is  not  the  interest  of  every  one  to  hunt  out 
these  briberies,  which  no  one  suggests  extend  to  the  Tele$;taph 
Service  or  to  the  Post  Office  ?  With  what  implacable  zeal  public 
opinion  would  hunt  down  a  Qovernment  telegraph  clerk  who  was 
detected  in  a  fraudulent  use  of  messages,  and  how  comparatively 
languid  their  interest  in  a  defaulting  cashier  of  a  Railway  Comptioy  X 
What  other  engine  have  we  of  sufficient  force  against  misuse  of 
power?  When  I  was  a  child  Deans  and  Chapters  sold  leases  of  the 
Church  estates  right  and  left,  many  of  the  transactions  being  h^hly 
scandalous.  To  what  is  the  change  due  in  their  case  ?  Their  suc- 
cessors have  still  some  few  powers  of  this  sort ;  (hey  do  not  pretend 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  theology;  the  improvement  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fJEtct  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the  Governors  of  Endowed 
Charities,  "  men  are  not  angels  and  archangels,  and  they  need  looking 
after."  We  cannot  have  local  government  upon  Railways  because, 
where  fitly  managed.  Railways  are  not  local ;  they  are  coextensive 
with  the  limits  of  the  island  and  cannot  be  used  in  sections.  For 
which  reason  I  hold  that  they  fall  properly  within  the  domain  and 
function  of  the  general  government  of  the  State. 

Regarding  the  money  question  as  one  of  the  simplest,  I  propose  to 
leave  it  to  the  last.  The  policy  of  taking  the  Railways  is  really  a 
mora  difficult  matter  to  determine  than  the  payment,  and  against 
the  policy  one  of  the  strongest  objections  raised  by  so-called  practical 
men  has  reference  to  rates.  Experts  who  are  doubtful  as  to  their 
own  position  gener&Uy  hurl  stupendous  figures  at  the  heads  of  their 
opponents  when  their  stock  of  arguments  is  exhausted,  and  Ur. 
Allport  accordingly  brought  oat  his  4,000,000  rates  on  the  Midland 
as  a  climax.  "  How  was  the  Qovernment  to  deal  with  all  that  ?  " 
This  is  not  a. very  strong  argument,  seeing  that  it  only  needs  com- 
petency to  suppose  that  the  State  is  as  strong  as  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  Company.  The  transfer  of  the  Railways,  though  it  may  be  held 
to  involve  changes  in  the  scale  of  rates  whidi  would  tend  to  diminish 
their  number,  need  not  imply  any  alteration  in  the  booking  system. 
If  the  State  obtained  possession  of  the  Railways  it  might  happen 
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that  Eome  day  uniform  rates  would  be  adopted  as  in  regard  to 
postage,  but  that  is  no  ueceasary  part  of  the  matter,  and  I  shall 
assume  that,  speaking  generally,  the  system  of  booking  both  for 
passengers  and  goods  would  remain  as  at  present  Yet  this  view, 
tfaoDgh  it  settles  Mr.  Allport's  reference  to  the  matter  of  rates,  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  whole  subject.  Many  men  of  much  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  Railways  see  in  the  probable  extinction  of  diffe- 
lential  rates  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  transfer.  Let  us  take  in 
illiutnition  of  this  alleged  difiScnlty  the  circumstances  of  the  three 
ports— Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Hartlepool.  The  Railway  companies 
now,  for  their  own  interest,  fJEicilitate  a  competition,  say  between 
Hull  and  liverpool  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  Manchester,  and  Hull 
and  Hartlepool  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  London  market.  They 
find,  we  will  assnme,  that  it  answers  their  purpose — that  it  assists 
the  development  of  traffic  to  charge  the  same  rates  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  goods  from  Hull  and  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
thoogh  the  distance  to  the  eastern  port  is  nearly  three  times  that  to 
the  great  port  on  the  Mersey.  They  contend  that  this  policy  is  fiiU 
of  benefit ;  that,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people  of  Man- 
dester  and  to  the  port  of  Hull,  it  enables  the  latter  to  enter  into 
competition  with  Liverpool  which  would  be  impossible  if  a  fixed 
uniform  mileage  late  were  imposed.  Similarly,  with  reference  to 
London,  the  metropolis  is,  tbey  say,  relieved  from  the  danger  of 
moDopoly  at  certain  ports  by  the  counteracting  policy  of  the  Railway 
companies,  which  places  a  shipper  or  an  importer  in  regard  to  the 
snpply  of  the  metropolis  in  an  equally  good  position,  whether  he 
makes  for  Hartlepool  or  for  the  far  nearer  port  of  Hull.  It  is  con- 
teaded,  and  I  wholly  concur  in  the'  contention,  that  under  a  system 
of  Stat«  management  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  main- 
Uin  these  differential  rates  arranged  on  no  system  whatever.  Each 
in  their  own  interest,  the  people  of  the  ports  would  agitate  for  fixed, 
intelligible,  and  systematic  rates,  and  they  would  not  be  content 
with,  nw  would  the  Government  maintain,  the  method  by  which 
Bailway  directors  now  manager  the  business  of  the  ports  with  a 
ain^e  eye  to  the  present  or  ultimate  advantage  of  their  lines.  They 
would  say  that  if  Qovemment  made  the  same  cfaai^  from  Hull  and 
from  Hartlepool  to  London,  that  they,  the  Hull  importers,  for  in- 
stsnce,  were  unfairly  burdened  with  the  cost  of  carriage  for  the 
longer.  distADce  from  the  northern  poii,  and  rates  of  chai^  wholly 
free  from  the  present  aspect  of  caprice  would  have  to  be  settled.  And 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  adoption  of  rates  more  equitable  with  regard 
to  distance  would  confer  upon  the  shipper  to  the  nearer  port  that  which 
would  be  equal  to  freedom  from  an  import  duty,  and  that  by  so  much 
the  price  of  commodities  might  be  raised  aeainst  the  consumers. 
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This  arffiiment  is  to  my  mind  by  far  the  most  powerful  objection 
of  a  practical  character  which  can  be  raised  against  the  transfer  of 
the  Railways,  and  I  hope  those  who  generally  dissent  from  my  con- 
clusions will  admit  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  it  with  cuidoar 
and  precision.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  it  in  print,  and  I  think  it 
is  amply  deserving  of  a  full  discussion.  I  conceive  it  possible  that 
some  day  passengers  and  goods  may  travel  by  railway  as  letters  and 
parcels  do  by  post,  at  one  uniform  rate — the  same  whether  they  be 
going  thirty  miles  or  three  hundred.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would 
settle  at  once  the  question  of  differential  rates,  and  their  coubg- 
quences  at  the  ports.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  until  this  is  accom* 
plished  we  shall  never  have  really  "  free  trade "  in  England.  But 
for  the  present  we  must  put  such  plana  out  of  our  thoughts  as  only 
embarrassing  and  hindering  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Yet  ire 
must  make  some  advance  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  Bulwsys 
become  the  property  of  the  State  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose 
mileage  or  "  zone  "  rates,  steadily  diminishing  as  the  distance  increased, 
and  we  should  have  to  meet  the  complaints  of  those  who  paid  short, 
and  therefore  more  expensive  rates,  with  demonstration  that  such  a 
policy  was  a  necessity  of  any  general  system  of  inteix»)mmunication ; 
we  should  show  them  that  the  senders  of  letters  from  one  part  of 
London  to  another,  bear  for  the  commonwealth,  and  for  their  own 
occasional  advantage,  the  extra  cost  of  transmitting  letters  for  longer 
distances,  and  we  should  adduce  the  fact  that  once  the  goods  ore 
loaded  and  upon  the  rail  the  actual  cost  per  mile  of  their  conveyance 
very  rapidly  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  distance.  I  think  that 
in  this  manner  the  difficulty  as  to  rates  might  be  overcome. 

The  money  question  appears  to  me  to  involve  the  strongest  aigu- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  transfer,  because  the  improvement  and  increwe 
in  value  of  the  property  appears  to  be  certain  and  considerable. 
"Within  a  few  years  the  augmentation  in  value  of  Railway  Stock 
may  be  very  moderately  estimated  at  £60,000,000,  and  we  see  in 
comparing  the  estimates  of  earlier  writers  on  this  subject  with  lie 
figures  which  are  now  brought  forth,  that  had  the  transfer  been 
effected  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  National  I>ebt  might  already 
have  been  reduced  by  many  millions.  For  example,  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams,  in  1869,  when  North-Westem  Stock  was  quoted  at  117, 
assumed  that  the  owner  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  m 
exchange  a  Government  annuity  of  £5  la.  6rf.,  or  £145  in  cash.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  this  Stock  selling  in  open  market  for  £160,  and 
we  have  heard  the  Chairman,  when  a  dividend  bad  been  declared 
equal  to  £7  \hs.  Od.  for  the  year,  expressing  a  confident  hope  that 
the  profits  of  the  undertaking  would  never  fall  below  that  amount 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  prospective  increment  in  value  '"& 
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entirely  the  property  of  the  shareholders,  and  that  is  a  proposition 
from  which  I  shall  not  dissent.  I  can,  however,  only  infer  tbeir  esti- 
mate of  this  increment  from  the  price  at  which  Stock  in  times  of 
conspicuous  absence  of  pressure  is  sold  in  open  market,  just  as,  with 
i^ard  to  land,  I  can  only  infer  its  value  in  like  circumstaDce&  If 
knd  is  required  for  the  commonwealth  it  is  taken  by  power  of  Act  of 
Parliament  at  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  price  which  it  would  fetch  if 
sold  by  auction.  Then,  I  may  be  asked,  why  not  take  the  Land  as 
well  as  the  Bailways,  and  pocket  for  the  State  the  increment  of  value 
in  both  cases  ?  Undoubtedly  such  a  course  may  be  recommended,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  expedient,  desirable,  or  even  feasible,  because  the 
Bub-division  of  the  land,  which  I  hope  to  see  greatly  increased,  tends 
rather  to  diversity  than  uniformity  of  value,  and  while  thia,  which  is 
due  to  situation  and  other  advantages,  is  fairly  detennined  in  private 
contract  by  the  eager  self-interest  of  the  seller,  equity  would  demand, 
if  the  State  were  the  owner,  that  each  parcel,  however  small,  should  • 
be  let  by  public  competition,  a  business  which  I  think  would  elude 
the  checks  which  public  supervision  must  maintain  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  officers  of  the  State.  With  regard  to  the  Railways,  I  do  not 
find  on  reviewing  the  list  of  quotations  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
regard  for  the  possibilities  of  improvement.  To-day  men  buy  and 
sell,  and  for  a  year  or  two  past  they  have  bought  and  sold,  the  Ordi- 
nary Stock  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  respectively  at  about  33  and  23  per  cent  Yet 
^ere  is  no  prospeot  of  a  dividend  upon  ^e  Stock  for  yean  to 
oome.  BeftOB  a  farthing  of  dividend  can  be  received  upon  the  Ordi* 
nwy  Stock  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  £75,000  a  year  has 
to  be  pud  by  way  of  interest  upon  £1,600,000  of  Preference  Stock, 
npon  which  it  is  barely  possible  that  1  per  cent,  may  be  ptud  in 
respect  of  the  current  year ;  and  before  the  Ordinary  Stock  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  stands  £4,694,183  of  4^  per  cent.  Pre- 
ference Stock,  upon  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  for  the  current 
year  the  interest  paid  will  not  exceed  2  per  cent  Other  stocks  would 
show  a  similar  dealing  in  great  expectations,  and  shareholders — of 
whom  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  say  that  I  am  one  in  regard  to 
each  of  the  railways  I  have  mentioned — would  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  highest  market  value  of  their  stocks  within  the  last  three 
'  years  were  taken  as  the  price  at  which,  with  an  advantage  for  com- 
pulsory sale,  they  might  be  transferred  by  authority  of  Parliament 
But  before  we  can  fix  a  price  in  a  Qovemment  stock  at  which  the 
bansfer  might  equitably  be  enforced,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the 
expectations  of  income  from  such  Railway  investments.  And  if  we 
tare  to  the  stocks  which  are  most  steady  in  regard  to  their  dividends, 
and  if  we  look  to  periods  when  public  opinion  has  been  most  settled 
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ftnd  most  hopeful  with  regard  to  the  future  improvemetit  of  tfae  pro- 
perty, we  find  that  5  per  cent  is  indicated.  This,  then,  1  think, 
Tonld  afford  a  fair  hasia  for  the  transfer.  Suppose  the  highest 
official  price  of  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary  Stock  now  quot«d  at 
S3  to  have  been  30  within  the  last  three  years,  the  shareholder 
might,  I  think  with  justice,  be  compelled  to  accept  £50  in  a  3  per 
cent.  Stock,  and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  be  a  holder  at 
those  tenns  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  Pre- 
ference and  Debenture  Stock  and  Loans  it  would  seem  fair  to  offer 
Stock  in  each  case  to  the  value  of  the  income  guaranteed.  In  the 
case  of  those  Stocks  upon  which  interest  is  not  paid,  the  earnings 
of  the  companies  being  insufficient,  the  transfer  might  be  arranged 
upon  the  basis  of  the  highest  quoted  price,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Onlt- 
Bary  Stocks,  the  expected  income  being  that  fixed  by  the  Railway 
company.  Thus,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  highest  price  at  which 
their  Shares  and  Stocks  have  been  quoted  in  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity, the  proprietors  would  receive  by  way  of  compensation  for 
oompnlsory  transfer  the  improved  security  of  a  Qovemment  Stock. 
At  this  rate  the  State  would  give  about  £266  in  3  per  cent  Stock 
for  ;£100  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  London  and  North-Westero  Batl- 
way,  and  while  the  eight  milhons  odd  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Ordinary  Stock,  would  stand  in  this  Stock  at  four  millions,  the  thirty 
millions  odd  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Ordinary  Stock  would 
fignre  at  about  eighty  millions.  It  would  take  long  to  determine 
precisely  the  annual  charge  which  at  thie  rate  of  purchase  the  State 
would  incur.  But  we  know  that  the  Railways  distributed  in  1871 
abont  ^24,47S,512  of  profits,  and  that  upon  the  ^230,000,000  of 
Ordinary  Stock,  of  which  thirty-one  and  a-holf  millions  received  do 
dividend  at  all,  this  snm  gave  an  average  5'07  per  cent.  And  without 
prolonging  this  already  too  extended  article  we  may  assert  this  much 
— that  if  the  transfer  were  made  under  the  conditions  which  have 
been  su^ested,  a  certaij}  profit  would  accrue  if  only  the  average  of 
the  saving  estimated  by  Hr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Stewart  as  resulting 
from  united  management  were  accomplished ;  and  this  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  prospects  of  the  future,  of  the  extending  and  certain 
increase  in  tfae  value  of  the  State  monopoly  of  railway  traffic ;  of 
the  advantage  to  trade  and  peraonal  intercourse  which  must  result 
from  the  abolition  of  the  barriers  which  have  been  erected  by  Com- 
pany against  Company,  and  Board  against  Board.  I  have  left 
myself  no  room  to  speak  of  the  Minister,  the  Coui\cil,  and  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  I  should  propose  to  re-oif;anize  the  Railways  as  the 
property  of  the  State. 

Arthub  Abhold. 
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A  remarkable  revolation  is  taking '  place  in  general  education. 
The  system  establiBhed  before  the  Reformation,  after  long  resisb- 
iDC«,  is  yielding  to  the  influence  of  modem  critidsm.  Boys  hard 
ceased  to  be  regarded'  as  portions  of  so  much  unifonn  material, 
intended  by  Providence  to  be  moulded  after  one  pattern.  Tastes  and 
idiosyncrasies  are  looked  upon  no  longer  as  evils  to  be  repressed,  but 
nther  as  legitimate  tendencies  worthy  to  be  considered  and  deve- 
loped. Loading  the  memory  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  matter  of 
less  importance  than  inducing  the  pupil  to  observe  and  to  think  for 
Umself.  Teaching  is  ranked  as  an  art  only  to  be  undertaken  by  per- 
BODS  specially  trained,  except,  as  it  would  seem,  where  a  high  University 
d^ree  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  diploma  for  tutorial  capacity. 
In  short,  the  labour  of  the  vigorous  writers  who  have  striven  to  sub- 
stitute natural  for  artificial  and  conventional  methods  of  instruction, 
ii  now  bearing  fruit ;  and  such  men  aie  entitled  to  no  scanty  meed 
of  praise  for  having  so  successfully  dealt  with  one  part  of  a  most 
important  question.  ' 

But  a  branch  of  education  no  less  important  than  the  intellectual 
is  the  moral,  and  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  little  pains  have  been 
given  to  its  investigation.  People  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  any  improvement  are  apt,  like  the  ostrich  covering  its 
eyes  to  avoid  the  sight  of  danger,  to  ignore  all  imperfection,  and  to 
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assume  that  tbe  conduct  and  character  of  the  youag  are  in  the  m^ 
eminently  sat ia factory.  Yet,  aa  in  the  days  of  Quintilian,  and,  more 
recently,  in  those  of  Dr.  Arnold,  so  in  the  present  generation  the 
moral  tone  of  puhlic  schools  not  unfrequently  falLt  below  that  of 
family  life.  That  girl  schools  are  far  from  perfection  may  partly  he 
inferred  from  the  hahit  of  the  wealthier  classy  to  educate  their 
daughters  at  home. 

No  doubt  young  people  are  instructed  in  morality  after  a  fashion, 
just  as  a  few  years  ago  their  minds  were  intellectually  trained  afler  a 
fashion.  If  the  catechism  is  learned  by  heart,  church  regularly 
attended,  prayers  read  out  by  the  master  twice  a  day,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  carefully  studied,  and  a  proper  discipline  main- 
tained, enough  is  then  assumed  to  be  done.  And,  under  the  system 
pursued,  a  few  of  happier  temperament  find  their  inner  spirit  touched 
and  their  higher  nature  vivified. 

But  with  regard  to  the  majority,  however,  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tions of  the  eminent  men  who  at  various  times  have  presided  over 
English  schools,  the  moral  result  leaves  much  to  regret;  for,  though  the 
golden  rule  against  selfishness  is  commonly  known,  boys  arc  not  more 
methodically  trained  in  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a  complex  state 
of  civilization  than  they  are  instructed  in  the  laws  of  the  body  and 
the  means  of  preservii^  health.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  modes  of  teaching  now  practised  are  rarely  suctessful  in 
exciting  among  the  majority  of  students  either  zeal  for  self-improve- 
ment or  continuous  interest  in  their  work. 

For  a  state  of  things  thus  plainly  defective,  however  much  opinions 
may  difier  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  can  no  remedies  be  devised  } 
Two,  at  least„migbt  be  attempted.  Morality  might  be  more  carefully 
and  scientifically  tat^ht  It  might  be  baaed  not  only  on  theology 
but  also  on  nature.  The  consequences  of  acts  might  be  more  fuUy 
explained.  An  ordinary  boy,  forbidden  to  do  this  or  that  simply 
because  it  would  be  wrong,  feels  no  counterpoise  capable  of  resisting 
a  strong  inclination  created  within  him.  Where  authority  has  failed 
to  influence  him  he  might  have  been  saved  by  his  intelligence  had  it 
been  awakened.  At  present  too  little  endeavour  is  made  to  distin- 
guish between  •moLo,  ^prtAXtMa,  and  ftvaiA  lu  h.  And  tbe  plan 
adopted  often  results  in  inducing  boys  to  put  the  two  grenerti  on 
the  same  level  of  importance.  Unfortunately  this  level  is  apt  to 
be  the  lower  instead  of  tbe  higher.  A  youth  perceiving  that  many 
of  the  enactments  said  to  be  binding  on  him  are  arbitrary,  is  prone 
to  think,  when  prompted  by  views  of  immediate  self-interest,  that  aU 
rules  have  oidy  an  arbitrary  foundation. 

Again,  much  more  might  be  done  than  has  yet  been  attempted 
in  this  country,  to  make  children  less  intolerant  of  inuocent  eccen- 
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trtdty,  and  less  indiEFerent  to  one  another's  interests  and  feelings. 
The  effect  of  early  triuning  is  seen  in  ttie  general  condemnatioD  of 
manj  rices  and  crimes.  If  some  of  the  minor  immoralities  were 
added  to  the  Ust,  such,  for  instance,  as  heedlessly  saying  anything 
to  another  person's  disadvantage,  or  even  forming  hasty  and  im- 
chuitable  judgments,  might  not  the  social  atmosphere,  both  of  school 
and  of  later  life,  be  rendered  appreciably  purer  % 

But  there  remains  to  be  apphed  an  influence  entirely  ignored 
by  the  principal  educators  of  this  country,  yet  taking  rank  amongst 
the  ffloet  potent  agencies  for  moulding  the  human  mind  and 
character.  The  moral  power  of  sex  upon  sex  would  seem  to  be 
r^arded  as  either  useless  or  dangerous.  Fur  all  the  care  of  the 
better  known  institutions,  professing  to  train  and  completely  equip 
their  pupils  for  the  duties  of  the  future,  a  man  might  paas  his  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  time  of  taking  his  degree  as  a  Master  of 
Arts,  without  ever  seeing  the  face  of  a  woman  or  hearing  the  sound 
of  her  voice.  Yet  eveiyone  would  admit  that  such  chance  opportu- 
nities as  youths  enjoy  of  associating  with  ladies  are  of  the  utmost 
nine.  Were  it  not  for  the  short  period  before  going  to  school,  and 
later,  for  the  holidays,  would  not  boys  grow  up  to  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  better  than  savages  ?  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  (£. 
coamon  observation  that  boys  without  sisters  are  generally  less 
cultivated  and  refined  than  their  fellows  who  in  this  respect  have 
been  more  fortunate. 

Such  reSections  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  an  influ- 
eoce  BO  admirable  and  efficient,  in  spite  of  the  limited  sphere  allowed 
to  it,  might  not  be  yet  more  serviceable  if  permitted  to  work  on  a 
laiger  scale.  Is  the  society  of  woman  like  those  Indian  spices  which, 
in  order  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  sparingly  used)  or  is  it  like  pure 
ur,  which  men  are  glad  to  have  in  abundance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  1 
Why  should  an  atmosphere  so  healthy  at  home  be  thought  perilous 
at  school}  Why  should  an  agency  admitted  to  be  good  and  even 
necessary  in  August  and  September  be  counted  as  worthless,  if  not 
mischievous,  in  October  and  ^November !  If  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  young  women,  may  dance  and  sing  and  generally  play  and 
amuse  themselves  together  with  advantage,  is  any  special  danger  to  be 
^iprebended  if  they  should  also  study  together  \  Might  not  the 
refining  influence  of  the  one  sex  upon  the  other  he  expected  to 
continue,  so  that  the  boys  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  of  conduct 
voutd  be  less  prone  to  selfishness,  bullying,  and  "  rowdyism "  of 
whatever  kind,  while  the  girls  were  less  given  to  frivolity,  scnti- 
meotalism,  and  gossip  '  Might  not  the  fact  tliat  each  ses  demands 
from  the  other  a  loftier  standard  of  action  than  it  is  contented  with 
fur  itself,  have  an  effect  in  increasing  the  importance  attached  by 
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school  opinion  to  study,  so  that  the  boys  would  shriok  from  showing 
ibcompetence  or  sloth  before  the  girls,  or  the  girls  before  the  boysl 

But  a  custom  which  can  appeal  to  the  history  of  centuries  is  not 
easily  shaken ;  and  therefore  many  people  remembering  the  rough- 
ness and  coarseness  not  uncommon  atuongst  boys,  may  naturally  still 
hesitate  to  trust  their  girls  amongst  them.  Nor,  indeed,  unlees 
under  the  most  skilful  management,  could  the  experiment  be  made 
without  anxiety,  with  the  present  generation  of  public  school  boys. 
For  these  to  a  great  extent  have  already  been  spoilt  by  an  antiquated 
and  erroneous  principle  of  education.  Separation  has  injured  th^ 
docility  and  the  finer  tendencies  of  their  nature.  If  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  the  mixed  system  of  education,  it  must  be  commenced  is 
childhood  and  continued  without  break,  so  that  neither  sex  may 
ever  think  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  the  presence  of  the 
other.  And  so  associated  from  infancy,  the  two  sexes  may  safely 
remain  together  even  when  attending  the  more  advanced  courses  of 
study  generally  pursued  at  the  Universities. 

Such  a  reform  would  imply  a  considerable  change  in  the  received 
methods  of  securing  propriety  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  young 
women.  At  present  mothers  generally  trust  for  the  security  of  their 
daughters  to  ignorance  and  a  duenna.  But  ignorance  may  cease, 
and  duennas  may  be  eluded.  A  better  safeguard,  assuredly,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  development  of  intelligence  and  moral  foroe.  It  is 
through  attention  to  these  that  the  great  freedom  of  women,  now 
prevalent  in  newer  countries,  is  found  to  be  not  only  innocuous  but 
positively  beneficial  to  society. 

The  considerations  already  advanced  mi^t  surely  justify  philan- 
thropists in  trying  the  effect  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
schools.  But  the  plan  is  not  new.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
carried  out  with  signal  success.  In  Scotland,  from  the  days  of  Knox 
till  now,  hojm  and  girls  have  attended  the  same  class  in  parish 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  some  schools  in  £ngland  the 
system  has  been  found  to  answer  up  to  the  same  age.  An  excellent  . 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  admirable  Home  and  Colonial  School  in 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  near  King's  Cross,  where  1000  pupils  of  both  sexes 
are  truned  under  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  methods  of 
instruction.  An  example  no  less  striking  is  afforded  by  the  Birk- 
beck  Literary  Institution.  The  classes  there,  held  every  evening,  are 
attended  by  both  men  and  women.  The  whole  number  belonging  to 
the  institution,  whether  for  the  sake  of  the  classes  or  the  library,  is 
about  two  thousand ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  body  of 
students,  either  more  respectable  in  character,  or,  considering  the 
tax  put  upon  their  energies  by  daily  business,  more  zealous  for  self- 
improvement. 
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The  Telegraph  DepsrtmeDt  has  recently  manifested  its  confidence 
in  the  principle  of  associating  men  and  women  together  in  work. 
The  businesE  had  been  suffering  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  men  employed  in  it  apart  from  the  women.  After  grave  con- 
sideration the  authorities  determined  that  men  and  women  should 
'ffork  together  both  by  day  and  night ;  and  the  change  has  been 
perfectly  justified  by  the  result. 

So  again  in  Schools  of  Art  the  separation  of  the  eezea  has  not  been 
thought  desirabla 

But  the  great  field  for  observation  is  in  America.  Mixed  Educa- 
tion prevuls  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  and  in  the 
West«rn  States  the  separate  system  has  almost  ceased  to  exist;  Nor 
is  any  limit  placed  upon  the  age  up  to  which  the  sexes  are  permitted 
to  unite  in  study.  At  Oberlin  Collie  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where 
the  pupils  number  a  thousand,  half  of  them  women,  the  ages  vary 
from'  seventeen  to  seven-and-twenty ;  and  there  the  system  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  five-and-thirty  years. 
The  testimony  of  the  Professors  is  unanimous  to  the  effect  that 
(he  general  tone  of  the  students,  not  only  as  to  conduct,  but  also 
^  to  industry,  is  far  superior  to  what  is  usuid  in  colleges  managed 
on  the  separate  principle.  Cases  of  ungentlemanly  behaviour  are 
almost  unknown.  Indeed  punishments,  as  is  geneinlly  the  case  at 
schools  in  the  Western  states,  are  found  to  be  unnecessary;  and 
attention  to  study  is  secured  without  resorting  to  the  doubtful 
principle  of  competition  for  prizes  or  rank.  There  are  pass  exami- 
nations; but  no  placing  in  order  of  merit  The  natural  interest 
excited  by  the  subject  pursued,  supported  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
a  desire  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  a  class  not  all  of  one  sex,  is 
found  to  be  a  su£Bcient  stimulant  to  the  faculties  of  both  men  and 
women.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  conversation  with  one 
«f  the  Professors  written  down  by  me  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence  in 
1871 :— "The  system  answers  very  well  with  us.  The  whole  of  our 
arrangements  have  been  made  from  the  b^inning  with  a  view  to  it 
Under  different  conditions  it  might  not  be  so  successful  It  is  the 
most  natural  system,  and  probably  would  succeed  ultimately  at  the 
older  universities ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  send  my  daughters  to 
Harvard  if  it  were  tried  there.  I  should  consider  them  as  safe  here 
as  at  the  best  ladies'  school  in  America.  We  find  that  the  presence 
of  the  gills  has  a,  good  effect  upon  the  men  and  that  of  the  men  upaa 
ihe  gurls.  We  think  that  girls  if  kept  away  from  young  men  will 
be  dreaming  about  them,  and  that  it  is  better  that  they  should  see 
them.  Nothing  acts  as  a  better  antidote  for  romance  than  young 
men  and  women  doing  geometry  together  at  eight  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing- Intimacies  sometimes  spring  up  leading  to  matrimony,  but  very 
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seldom  amongst  those  in  the  same  class.  The  men  have  their  meals 
with  the  girls  and  may  visit  them,  but  only  in  die  public  parlours  of 
the  boarding-houses;  and  they  may  walk  with  them  in  the  town, 
.but  not  out  of  it  unless  they  have  permission  ;  and  the  two  are  not 
allowed  to  go  to  or  from  church  tt^ther." 

After  spending  some  days  in  visiting  the  different  classes,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  words  above  cited  were  free  from  the 
slightest  exaggeration.  Whether  being  instructed  by  a  gentleman 
or  a  lady,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  above  criticiBm.  And  the 
women  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  with  the 
other  students.  In  Qreek,  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  three  most 
advanced  scholars  were  ladies.  Yet  the  minds  of  the  women  seemed 
to  remain  essentially  feminine.  In  selecting  subjects  for  composi- 
tion the  men  inclined  to  politics  and  science,  the  ladies  to  sentiment 
and  imf^nation.  The  excellent  demeanour  of  the  students  seemed 
to  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  class-room. 

No  less  favourable  is  the  accouat  of  Monsieur  Hippeaux,  who, 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government  to  report  upon  the  system  at 
Oberlin  and  similar  places,  and  starting  with  a  due  share  of  Freud 
prejudice  against  it,  was  constrained  to  bless  instead  of  to  curse,  to 
record  astonishment  and  admiration  instead  of  disapproval. 

Some  other  restrictions  than  those  already  mentioned  ore  imposed 
upon  the  lady  undergraduates,  such  as  that  they  may  not  go  without 
leave  to  the  post-office  or  the  railway  station ;  and  marriage  is  not 
allowable  to  anyone  still  in  »tafu  pupillari.  But  at  Michigan  Univer- 
sity (an  admirably  conducted  institution,  with  twelve  hundred  stu- 
dents), both  men  and  women,  when  not  actually  at  work  in  the 
lecture-room,  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion. 

Michigan  is  a  recent  cionversioQ  to  the  new  principle.  Women 
have  not  been  admitted  there  above  four  years.  Many  of  the  autho- 
rities were  much  opposed  to  what  they  considered  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, and  only  yielded  with  much  mi^ving  under  the  pressure  of 
Western  opinion.  They  now  frankly  admit  their  former  error,  and 
assert  that  the  exclusion  of  lady  students  would  banish  a  most 
valuable  and  improving  element  In  a  place  remarkable  for  its 
industry  the  lady  students  ore  seldom  surpassed  (proportionately  to 
their  much  smaller  number)  either  in  excellence  of  conduct  or  suc- 
cessful application  to  their  books.  I  might  give  my  own  evidence  as 
to  the  intelligent  interest  they  appeared  to  take  in  an  admiiBble 
lecture  on  law  given  by  Judge  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  others  were  working  in  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

Amongst  the  oldest  of  the  mixed  Colleges  is  Antioch,  in  Ohio. 
An  experience  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  has  convinced  its 
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Profesaors  that  the  plan  of  asaociatiDg  the  sexes  ia  education  is  both 
safe  and  satisfactory.  The  men  and  women  are  about  equal  in 
nomber,  but  the  total  does  not  greatly  exceed  a  hundred.  The 
CoU^e  itself  is  in  every  way  escellent  and  attractive  ;  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  however,  to  which  most  of  its  Professors  belong,  though 
popular  in  mauy  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  not  yet  regarded 
with  favour  in  the  West. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  intelligence  evinced  by  the  English  and 
German  classes.  As  for  that  in  Political  Economy,  consisting  mainly 
of  kdies,  and  presided  over  by  Principal  Hosmer,  its  equal  for 
laightness  and  proficiency  could  not  easily  be  found  in  this  country. 
The  Principal  gave  me  the  following  instance  in  proof  of  the 
healthy  public  opinion  prevuling  at  Antiocb.  One  of  the  young  men 
had  been  guilty  of  intoxication,  and  was  told  by  the  Principal  that 
some  allusion  to  his  conduct  would  probably  be  made  before  the 
assembled  students.  "Do  with  me,"  replied  the  culprit,  "whatever 
yon  like,  only  pray  do  not  let  the  ladies  know  about  it." 

Having  proved  the  greater,  one  hardly  need  dwell  upon  the 
less,  and  therefore  mixed  schools,  where  the  age  of  the  pupils  is 
nsnally  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen,  may  be  quickly  passed  over.  At 
the  High  School  of  St  Louis,  in  a  class  unusually  advanced  (and 
likely  to  continue  so  while  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  David' 
son,  an  eminent  graduate  of  Aberdeen),  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
^i^  were  not  only  as  quick,  but  had  as  firm  a  grasp  of  what  they 
vere  learning  as  the  boys.  And  the  discipline  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Davidson  assured  me,  is  maintained  by  no  severer  method  than 
friendly  remonstrance  where  needed,  with  a  periodical  report  of  con- 
duct and  progress  to  the  parents.  The  case  is  the  more  remarkable 
&om  many  of  the  pupils  learning  nothing  about  religion,  either  at 
school  or  at  home.  These  are  for  the  most  part  the  children  of 
German  £m!grants,  of  whom  a  large  portion  has  ceased  to  believe  in 
Bevelation.  Yet  the  moral  conduct  of  such  children,  as  compared 
with  that  of  children  elsewhere,  is  found  to  be  excellent. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  school,  though  one  by  no  means  peculiar 
in  the  West,  is  the  friendly  footing  maintained  by  masters  and 
pupila  In  England  an  artificial  harrier,  only  tolerable  through 
custom,  separates  the  tno  classes ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  with 
which  the  division  is  made,  so  the  influence  of  the  master  is  dimin- 
ished. In  America  the  teacher's  relation  to  his  pupils  ia  rather  that 
of  a  judicious  elder  brother.  He  thus  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  distant  and  awful  preceptor  of  an  older  society  in  learning  their- 
dispositions,  in  assisting  them  in  difficulty,  and  in  forming  their 
characters. 

'   Joint  education  is  probably  farilitated  in  America  by  the  childrea 
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usually  living  at  home  aad  attending  the  Bohoal  only  during  a  portion 
of  the  day ;  but  this  condition  is  by  no  means  essential.  At  Oberlin 
about  a  hundred  of  the  ladieB  live  in  one  large  building  called  the 
Ladies'  Hall,  under  the  Bupervisioa  of  a  lady  principal  The  others 
board  in  the  town  with  different  families.  At  Swarthmore,  a  large 
college  near  Philadelphia,  where  the  ages  of  the  pupils  vaiy  irom  12 
to  19,  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  sleep  in  di£f«rent  parts  of  the  same 
building.  There  is  probably  not  a  better  school  in  the  United 
States.  No  one  can  visit  it  without  being  impressed  by  the  admir- 
able tone,  manner,  and  aptitude  of  both  teachers  (majiy  of  them 
ladies)  and  scholars.  At  met^  the  boys  and  girls  sit  side  by  side ; 
and,  as  in  this  and  other  wa}^  they  are  much  more  thrown  together 
than  the  pupils  of  a  day  school,  Swarthmore  College  may  be  looked 
upon  as  affording  a  crucial  test  of  the  system  of  joint  education,  and 
as  proving  that,  if  properly  conducted,  such  a  system  is  certain  to 
succeed. 

A  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
value  of  the  preceding  statements  is  that,  whilst  several  conversions 
to  mixed  education  have  taken  place  in  separate  establishments,  the 
step  once  token  has  never  been  retraced.  Again,  parents  educated 
under  the  joint  system,  and  therefore  fully  cognizant  of  its  dangers, 
freely  send  their  children  to  mixed  schools  in  preference  to  those 
still  insisting  on  separation. 

Other  advaots^es  of  the  system  not  unworthy  of  being  taken  intd 
account,  are,  that  the  manners  of  the  boys  are  manifestly  much  im- 
proved by  it.  Where  brothers  and  sisters  attend  the  same  school, 
the  influence  of  home  is  not  easily  forgotten.  And  on  entering  the 
grown-up  world,  men  are  better  prepared  for  the  part  they  ought  to 
play ;  not,  on  the  one  hand,  ready  to  look  on  women  as  angels 
rather  than  human  beings,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  despise  and  keep 
aloof  from  their  society ;  but  rather  to  find  them  very  desirable  com- 
panions in  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  every-day  life.  The  practice, 
moreover,  doubtless  contributes  to  the  healthier  moral  tone  which 
makes  it  possible  to  dispense  with  chaperons  whether  by  day  or  by 
night ;  at  the  morning  call,  the  leciure-room,  and  the  church,  or  the 
dance  and  the  moonlight  sleighing. 

To  many  minds  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  the  practice  of 
bringing  up  girls  with  boys  will  appear  in  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
it  industry  may  be  secured  without  reward  and  good  conduct  main- 
tained without  punishment.  But  the  reason  which  led  the  United 
States  into  the  adoption  of  this  system  was  the  difficulty  of  providing 
in  any  other  way  for  the  proper  education  of  women.  To  create 
for  them  duplicate  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  land,  with 
preceptors  co-equal  in  knowledge  and  competency,  would  have  been 
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financially  impossible.  Places  for  joint  education  were,  therefore, 
establialied,  while  numbers  of  those  origioally  intended  for  the  male 
tei  only  have  one  after  another  abandoned  their  exclusive  traditions. 
The  argument  assuredly  applies  with  undiminished  strength  U> 
this  country.  The  daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes  may  continue 
(0  secure  in  a  measure  at  home  the  advantages  of  a  first-rate  school 
or  college.  But  under  the  separate  system,  the  opportunities  of  the 
majoiity  must  long  remain  lamentably  inadequate.  Such  an  objec- 
tioD  will  seem  unimportant  to  thinkers  fearful  that  with  increasing 
knowledge  feminine  attractiveness  may  disappear.  But  the  time 
maj  come  when  public  opinion  will  concede  that  women  can  safely 
be  trusted  to  develop  their  natural  faculties.  The  question  of  how 
the  sexes  may  be  educated  together  must  then  rank  as  one  entitled 
to  practical  consideration. 

DuDLET  Campbell. 
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THE  year  1873  marks  a  further  step  towards  the  completion  of  the 
new  home  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  unseemly  boarding  and 
the  long  tunnel  passage  have  disappeared,  and  the  gieat  porch  leading 
into  the  inner  court  is  now  open  to  receive  the  crowds  of  visitors. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  architectural  effect  is  not  im- 
posing. But  the  throng  that  enters  the  building  takes  no  heed  of 
this,  and  as  our  concern  is  rather  with  the  contents  than  the  exterior, 
we  pass  at  once  into  the  galleries. 

Our  preliminary  inspection  of  the  pictures  excites  disappointment 
and  regret  that  this  year  of  external  progress  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy  should  not  have  been  made  notable  also  by  the  excellence 
of  the  Exhibition.  One  would  naturally  have  expected  that  a  special 
effort  would  have  been  made  by  the  members  to  render  the  present 
gathering  remarkable  for  the  high  quality  and  importance  of  the 
works  exhibited.  We  should  have  expected  every  leading  artist  to  be 
at  his  beat,  and  every  one  to  be  well  represented.  Instead  of  this, 
we  find  several  well-known  and  honoured  names  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  We  miss  the  exquisite  workmanship  and  fine  feeling  of 
Mr.  Fred.  Walker,  whose  "  Harbour  of  Refuge  "  was  one  of  the  great 
pictures  of  last  year.  Nor  have  we  any  example  of  the  subtle  refined 
colour  of  Mr.  Whistler,  nor  of  the  large  decorative  design  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Richmond.  Death  has,  alas  !  stayed  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mason,  whose 
tender  grace  and  poetic  sentiment  can  never  be  replaced  to  us. 
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Nor  does  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  what  we  have  got  tend  to 
heighten  our  admiration,  or  to  make  up  for  these  blanks.  Some  of  our 
nuiBt  emineDt  painters  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  juBlicc  to  their 
powers  or  to  the  expectations  of  the  public.  &Ir.  Millais  gives  us  no 
landscape  such  as  "  Chilt  October,"  nor  any  great  studies  as  "  Flowing 
to  the  River,"  and  "  Flowing  to  the  Sea,"  nor  does  he  send  any  imagi- 
Bstive  figure-subject  such  as  those  which  excited  universal  attention 
in  former  years.  He  has  limited  himself  to  portraits,  more  or  leas 
pictorial  in  treatment — a  splendid  field  for  a  great  painter,  and  one 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  best  laurels  of  our  English  school  have  been 
gained  in  former  generations.  Nor  does  Mr.  G,  F.  Watts,  who  is 
always  powerful  and  grand,  appear  to  us  to  be  equal  to  himself  Mr. 
Leighton's  great  work,  a  design  in  monochrome,  has,  doubtless,  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  us  such  a  picture  as  his  "  Summer  Moon ;" 
while  Mr,  Faed  has  confined  himself  to  less  important  subjects  than 
those  he  usually  sends  to  the  Academy.  There  are,  too,  some  unfor- 
ttinate  failures  on  the  part  of  painters  who,  in  former  years,  have 
<lehghted  us,  such  as  Mr.  A.  Moore  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  but  a  temporary  eclipse  of  their  undoubted  powers ;  mean- 
time their  failure  certainly  tends  to  reduce  the  aesthetic  value  of  this 
Exhibition.  Some  of  the  older  Academicians  continue  to  do  their 
almost  to  make  the  Academy  a  laughing-stock,  and  to  tempt  us  to  wish 
that  in  these  days  of  attacks  on  Corporations,  some  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr. 
Ayrton  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pension  these  K.A.B,  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  paint  or,  at  least,  exhibit  no  more.  The  Academy 
is  wealthy,  and  could  well  a£Ford  to  give  compensation  for  such  an 
nndeniahle  gain  in  the  interests  of  Art,  especially  as  tlie  artistic 
value  of  these  contributions  could  not,  or  should  not,  be  rated  very 
high. 

More  melancholy,  however,  than  the  confirmed  and  hopeless  state 
of  these  Academicians,  is  the  rapid  deterioration  of  some  of  the 
younger  men,  such  as  Mr,  Calderon,  Mr.  Teames,  and  othei-s,  from 
whom  great  things  were  once  expected,  and  who  at  one  time  gave 
promise  of  sustaining  the  honour  of  the  Academy.  The  fine  qualities 
of  the  pwnter  of  the  "  Burial  of  Hampden,"  have  been  disappearing 
year  by  year,  and  though  we  have  nothing  so  deplorably  bad  ai  his 
"  Pic-nio  Boating  Party  "  of  last  year,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  is  on  the  way  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Mr.  Frith.  The  same  ia  true 
ofMr,  Yeames  in  his  "  Path  of  Roses."  When  we  see  such  a  picture 
as  this  hung  oa  the  line,  we  at  once  are  driven  to  speculate  on  the 
qnahty  of  the  three  thousand  pictures  that  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
jected this  year. 

We  are  far  from  sayii^  that  there  is  not  much  honest,  good  work  in 
the  Exhibition,  but  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  great  Exhibition  is  but 
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too  evident.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  can  b»  the  causes  at 
work  to  produce  ttis  depressing  result.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there- 
is  no  patronage  of  Art,  or  that  the  public  takes  no  interest  in  the 
pictures  of  the  year.  The  crowds  that  throng  our  Exhibitions,  and 
the  universal  talk  about  the  more  famous  pictures,  the  loud  praise  or 
the  strong  condemnation  (often  for  most  insufficient  reasons),  all  prove 
conclusively  that  the  public  does  concern  itself  with  Art  matters. 
Besides  this,  the  eager  desire  to  possess  the  works  of  any  well-known 
artist,  to  get  aaything  that  is  signed  by  his  name,  whether  the  work 
is  good  or  bad,  shows  that  the  public  does  not  confine  itself  to  mere 
words  of  praise.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Art  when  so  great  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  painter  to  produce  works  that  will  find  popular  favour. 
The  result  is  consequently  what  one  might  expect :  an  uninstructed 
but  well-meaning  pubhc  opens  its  heart  and  its  purse  to  every  form 
of  prettinees.  As  this  sort  of  thing  requires  no  especial  qualities 
of  heart,  head,  or  hand,  a  low  commoa-place  standard  soon  arises,  of 
work  easily  produced,  and  yet  sufficiently  popular  to  please  the  public 
taste.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Art  in  England  seems  to  have  entered 
on  that  period  of  decay  which  is  insepai'ably  connected  with  lavish 
expenditure  and  uneducated  taste.  There  seems  to  be  in  Art,  as  well 
as  in  other  things,  a  well-marked  career,  first  of  struggling  depres- 
sion, when  artists  can  scarcely  make  their  daily  bread  by  the  exercise 
of  their  profession ;  then  of  a  more  equal  and  just  state  of  matters, 
when  the  balance  is  more  fiurly  held  between  the  artist  and  the  Art 
lover ;  to  be  followed,  as  wealth  increases  and  the  love  of  Art,  more  or 
less  genuine,  becomes  a  fashion,  by  a  frantic  worship  of  Art  as  a  fetish. 
This  last  stage  is  far  the  most  trying  and  dangerous,  and  it  requires 
much  self-restraint  and  self-denial  for  an  artist  under  such  circum- 
stances to  keep  his  garments  pure  and  unspotted,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  hold  up  for  himself  a  standard  far  above  that  which  is- 
required  by  an  easily  pleased  public.  When  Morland  and  Wilson 
had  to  paint  their  best  for  dear  life's  sake,  when  Hogarth  had  to 
betake  himself  to  engraving  as  his  pictures  would  not  sell,  when 
Constable's  finest  works,  because  they  could  not  find  purchasers  in 
England,  were  sold  to  France  at  a  nominal  price,  ay  even  when 
Turner  was  painting  on  in  faith,  despite  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  an 
unbelieving  generation.  Art  was  in  a  healthier  state  than  now  when 
every  scrap  of  these  men's  woik  brings  fabulous  prices,  and  men 
infinitely  inferior  earn  their  thousands  a  year.  The  present  un- 
healthy, because  uninformed,  worship  of  Art  brings  its  own  penalty, 
both  as  regards  painters  and  purchasers :  indifierence  as  to  Art- 
qualities  to  the  former,  and  blmdness  to  defects  and  shortcomings 
to  the  latter. 
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Let  OS  take  for  example  colour,  which  is  to  a  painter  the  very 
&]pha  and  omega  of  hia  art.  Drawing  and  composition  he  must  have 
in  common  with  all  designers ;  but  colour  is  his  special  vehicle  for  con- 
veying his  thoughts  and  feelings.  That  he  must  have,  or  he  is  not  a 
painter;  with  a  strong  and  delicate  feeling  for  colour,  much  will  be 
forgiven  him  if  he  fail  in  other  respects,  but  without  this  gift  he  is 
nothing  as  a  painter.  His  very  name  implies  that  he  must  be  dexter- 
ous, refined,  and  subtle  in  the  use  of  the  medium  he  has  chosen  to 
express  his  conceptions.  He  must,  in  fact,  be  a  colourist,  not  merely 
in  his  oboice  of  harmonious  and  fine  colours,  but  in  bis  treatment  of 
them,  in  his  knowledge  of  their  influence  on  each  other,  and  of  the 
mysterious  interweaving  and  fusing  together  under  the  action  of 
li^t  and  shade. 

Now,  where  shall  we  find  such  colour  ?  You  will  see  it  in  the 
sveetnees  of  the  dawn,  and  in  the  goi^eous  glow  of  sunset,  or  on  any  field 
of  grass,  enriched  by  the  daisy,  the  buttercup,  and  the  poppy,  on  which 
the  san  shines,  gilding  some  blades  and  darkening  others,  with  infi- 
nite variety — or  you  will  see  it  itf  its  splendour  in  the  peacock's  tail, 
shining  in  its  innumerable  symphonies  of  blues,  and  greens,  and 
golden  russets,— or  it  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  full-blown 
rose,  where  each  petal  varies  in  its  depth  of  colour  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  and  shade.  Indeed,  you  will  And  it  everywhere  in 
Nature,  full  of  richness  more  or  less  subdued,  but  always  softened 
and  refined  by  the  action  of  light  and  of  neighbouring  surfaces  fronk 
Kbich  light  is  reflected.  But  besides  these  examples  of  stroi^r 
dazzling  colour,  we  may  cite,  as  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  the 
lov-toned  harmonies  which  we  find  on  any  of  our  native  birds,  where 
quiet  greys,  browns,  yellows,  and  blacks  are  worked  up  together  in 
colours  that  change  and  flash  and  play  in  every  different  aspect. 

These  are  the  lessons  that  Nature  teaches  us  as  to  colour.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  some  of  the  confessedly  good  colourists  have  learned 
from  her.  Knowing  that  with  their  dull  earthen  colours  they  cannot 
^ie  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Nature's  palette,  nor  imitate  her 
changeful  play,  they  have  still  succeeded  in  sug^sting  all  this  with 
the  hmited  means  at  their  disposal  They  have  all  shown  themselves 
conscious  of  the  richness  of  Nature's  painting  and  sensitive  of  its 
beauties,  and  their  aim  has  been  to  make  the  painter  "  Nature 
minister  et  interpres," — ^the  creative  poet  that  gives  his  own  expression 
of  her  rich  beauty.  Accordingly  in  the  great  roll  of  painters  there 
are  men  that  stand  out  pre-eminently  as  colourists,  and  in  all  of 
Uiem  we  find  the  same  love  of  subtle,  refined,  mysterious  colouring. 
From  Van  Eyck,  the  inventor  of  oil-painting,  to  John  Philip,  we 
observe  the  same  effort  to  realize  the  infinite  wealth  of  beauty  in 
the  colouring  of  Nature.     If  any  one  will  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
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our  National  Gallery  and  examine  carefully  the  robe  of  St.  Lawrence, 
by  Memling,  or  the  yellow-flowered  satin  drees  of  the  Doge  Loredano 
by  Giovanni  Bellini,  or  the  "Baochua  and  Ariadne"  of  Titian,  or  the 
.  "  St.  George  aod  the  Dragon"  by  Tintoretto,  or  tho  peacock  in  the 
"Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens,  or  the  "Philip  IV."  of  Velasquez, 
he  will  see  at  once  what  we  mean,  and  he  will  have  his  eye  informed 
to  see  and  judge  of  the  colour  in  the  Royal  Academy.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  before  going  into  the  Academy  he  wishes  to  see  pre- 
eminently bad  colour,  let  him  go  to  the  Dor^  Gallery  in  Bond  Street, 
where  he  will  find  dull  opaque  colour  made  showy  and  vulgar  by 
mere  trickery.  These  pictures  axe  not  only  bad  in  colour,  but  they 
are  faliie  throughout,  being  theatrical  and  exaggerated.  They  have 
an  appearance  of  force  without  its  reality,  and  of  masterly,  vigorous 
work  without  its  substance.  We  are  bo  railed  off  from  the  gigantic 
picture  of  "  Christ  leaving  the  PrEetorium,"  that  we  shall  prefer  to 
take  as  an  example  of  what  we  mean  in  the  "  Triomph  of  Christian- 
ity," where  the  crude  quality  of  the  colour  can  be  more  closely 
inspected.  Instead  of  the  golden  light  of  Heaven  surrounding  the 
great  Throne  on  which  the  Redeemer  sits,  we  have  a  sky  of  earthy- 
yellow  ochre,  while  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  fallen  gods  are  bad 
and  vulgar  imitations  of  Brummagem  jewellery,  produced  by  coarsely 
applied  touches  of  raw  colour.  If  this  pagan  performance  is  the 
"  Triumph  of  Christianity,"  so  much  the  worse  for  Christianity.  The 
too  solicitous  managers  of  this  show  would  give  the  public  a  better 
reproduction  of  the  genius  of  Dor^  as  a  painter,  if  instead  of  line  en- 
graving they  would  employ  the  detestable  art  of  Oleography,  for 
which  Dora's  method  of  painting  is  well  suited.  The  fulsome  pnuse 
these  pictures  have  received  from  the  Press,  and  the  crowds  that 
throng  in  consequence  to  pay  their  shilling  and  see  these  coarse  ren- 
derings of  sacred  subjects,  are  but  another  illustration  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  and  conflrm  our  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Art. 
But  it  is  more  thsji  time  that  we  had  begun  to  look  at  the  pio- 
iurcs  in  the  Academy.  And  first  we  shall  take,  as  in  duty  bound, 
the  most  important  colourist  of  our  school,  Mr.  Millais,  whose  great 
powers  we  have  ever  recognized,  and  who  has  now  been  exalted  by 
many  of  his  admirers  into  the  position  of  our  modem  Sir  Joshua, 
our  English  Velasquez.  So  great  are  the  dangers  that  may  befall 
our  school  of  young  painters  from  these  pretensions  being  aUowed, 
if  not  absolutely  true,  that  we  must  point  out,  if  we  can,  bow  and 
where  they  appear  to  us  unfounded. 

Mr.  Millais  himself  has  forced  on  a  comparison  with  Sir  Joshua, 
by  putting  himself  almost  into  open  competition  with  him.  He 
sees  and  feels  the  beauty  of  quaint  mixture  of  childish,  girlish 
innocence  and  rich  fashionable  costume,  and  he  was  quite  eptitled 
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to  paint  his  youthful  sitters  in  tliis  delightful  manner.  The 
^oeGtioQ  is.  Has  he  succeeded '{  Have  we  the  substance  as  well 
Ail  the  idea  ?  In  No.  29,  "  Early  Days,"  we  have  a  little  girl 
in  mob  cap  and  ribbon,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  arms  folded 
la^  black  net  mittens  on  the  hands  (to  this  extent  almost  a 
leproduction  of  Sir  Joshua's  "  Penelope,"]  holding  in  hec  aims  a 
black  kitten,  which  is  beautifully  painted.  But  in  place  of  the  pulpy 
^lid  flesh  of  Keynolds,  we  have  a  thinly  painted  chalky  face,  flat 
Md  without  shadow.  No  one  remembering  "The  Lady  and  the 
Knight,"  by  Mr.  Millais,  can  doubt  his  ability  to  paint  flesh.  What 
ve  say  is,  that  in  this  and  other  pictures  of  this  year  Mr.  Millais  has 
not  done  justice  to  his  powers  as  a  painter  of  flesh.  The  hair  is  fine 
and  free,  and  the  background,  the  holly  berries  and  the  crocuses  are 
all  lovely.  The  dress  is  covered  with  a  small  flowered  pattern)  which 
TBries  in  form  with  the  folds  of  the  dress ;  but  the  flowers  are  laid  on 
with  three  touches  of  blue,  red,  and  green,  without  variety  of  tone 
or  colour,  and  consequently  the  dress  wants  real  richness.  Again, 
the  bunches  of  blue  libhon  on  the  cap  want  that  subtle  variety  of 
tone  which  Ihe  greatest  colourists  would  have  given.  There  is  a  bow 
of  blue  ribbon  on  the  dress  of  the  "  Spanish  LaJy,"  by  Velasquez 
(Bethnal  Green,  No.  321),  which  is  positively  lovely  in  its  wealth  of 
bloes,  passing  from  the  deepest  indigo  to  the  most  delicate  pearly  grey. 
And  there  is  another  illustration  of  the  intense  beauty  of  such  work 
when  consummately  done,  in  the  knot  of  ribbons  in  the  sandal  of 
the  woman  in  the  foreground  of  the  "  Sardanapalus "  by  Delacroix 
(French  Gallery,  Bond  Street),  which  in  its  variety  of  tone  is  as 
lovely  as  an  iris. 

For  No.  260,  "  New-laid  Eggs,"  a  richly  dressed  young  lady  taking 
«gga  out  of  a  hen-house,  the  motif  has  evidently  been  found  in 
Sir  Joshua's  "Lady  Pelhara  Clinton  feeding  Chickens."  But  how 
mach  more  simple  and  sweet  is  the  treatment  of  Reynolds ! 
Though  we  think  that  the  combination  of  rustic  work  an<l  ball- 
room costume  has  been  here  carried  to  extreme  limits,  yet  we 
accept  it  as  it  is,  observing  only  on  this  point  that  the  young  and  fair 
henwife  manifests  no  girlish  pleasure  in  her  amusement.  Her  ex- 
pression is  rather  petulant,  and  this  expression  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  Mr.  Millais'  faces  this  year,  and  was  also  to  be  seen  in 
his  "Misses  Armstrong"  of  last  year.  But  to  return  to  our  "New- 
laid  I^gs,"  there  is  on  the  face  the  same  absence  of  delicate 
modelling  and  of  shadow  as  in  "  Early  Days."  Its  hard  outline 
looks  as  if  cut  out  against  the  dark  wall  behind.  The  young  lady 
wears  a  Dolly  Varden  of  richly  flowered  stuff'  trimmed  with  red 
libboDs.  But  here  again,  while  the  painting  is  vigorous  and  free, 
there  is  a  want  of  genuine  richness  of  colour.  It  is  clever  painting 
so  iar  as  it  goes,  but  no  part  of  it  gives  us  thorough  pleasure  as 
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a  study  of  colour.  Lai^e  folds  of  the  ribboa-trimmitig  are  un- 
broken and  unvaried,  aud  the  bow  on  the  dress  is  produced  by 
few  tones  without  refinement.  The  background,  as  in  the  former 
picture,  is,  though  slight,  exceedingly  fine. 

In  No.  228,  "  Mrs.  Bischofisheim,"  we  have  one  of  the  stately, 
grand  ladies  Reynolds  loved  to  paint.  But  here  also  it  is  not  so  much 
the  likeness  to  Sir  Joshua  as  the  difference  that  strikes  us.  Instead 
of  the  rich  glow  of  flesh,  with  the  feeling  of  real  life,  we  find  chalki- 
ness  and  thinness,  with  a  faint  glaze  of  carmine  or  lake  on  the  cheeks. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  delicate  coloiir  is  now-a-days  more  stable  than 
that  used  by  Reynolds,  otherwise  in  the  course  of  years  this  bloom 
will  disappear,  leaving  a  wreck  without  the  redeeming  merits  of  Sir 
Joshua's  solid  impasto.  Yet  taken  as  it  is  now,  with  all  its  firm  fine 
drawing,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  glow  of  the  "Spanish  Lady"  of 
Velasquez,  or  the  "Dolores"  of  John  Philip,  in  both  of  which  the 
blood  seems  to  course  through  the  veins  and  the  flesh  to  palpitate 
with  life,  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Mr.  Millais  must  confess  how 
far  he  is  here  inferior  to  the  greatest  masters.  Then,  Mr.  Millais 'a 
lady  is  dressed  so  gorgeously,  and  with  such  apparent  richness  of 
colour,  that  the  face,  which  should  ever  be  the  centre  of  attraction,  is 
overpowered  and  killed.  Of  the  crowds  that  gaze  ou  this  portrait, 
how  few  are  there  that  think  of  the  fac6  in  comparison  with  the 
gorgeous  purple-flowered  silk  Dolly  Varden  X  But  here  again,  while 
we  have  immense  cleverness  in  laying  on  *well  chosen  colours, 
we  have  no  subtle  treatment.  The  colours  are  laid  on  once  and  for 
all,  and  the  artist  is  done  with  them.  There  is  no  mysterioiis  blend- 
ing or  modifying  under  the  changing  influence  of  light  or  of  the  form 
of  the  body.  Even  the  fine  flowing  lines  that  n^ark  out  the  shape  of 
th^  dress,  masterly  as  they  are  in  their  rapid  sweep  (see  the  shape  of 
the  dresa  behind),  are  left  untouched,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
though  passing  through  curves  where  the  light  and  shadow  should 
influence  them  greatly.  In  many  paits  of  this  picture  Mr.  Millais 
approaches  perfection,  as  in  the  gauntlet  and  gloved  hand,  where  the 
gi-ey  shadows  are  exquisite,  also  in  the  blue  ribbon-trimming  of  the 
dress,  the  fan,  lace  and  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  rich  tapestry 
background,  making  our  regret  only  sti-ooger  that  from  haste  or 
careleesnesB  he  has  not  bestowed  more  pains  an<l  labour  on  the 
unbroken  tones,  which  should  have  been  earned  out  with  the  utmost 
subtlety  and  refinement.  The  faco  is  the  thinnest  and  poorest 
part  of  all,  the  threads  of  the  canvas  being  apparent  in  many  places. 
This  we  rai-ely  find  in  Reynolds,  though  more  frequently  in  Gains- 
borough. 

In  No.  1005,  from  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  we  have  a  similar  treatment. 
The  face  is  in  every  way  better,  having  a  flne  dreamy  expression  and 
more  shadow  and  modelling  of  features.     Still  even  here  the  bard 
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outlioe  is  felt  in  the  contour  of  the  jaw,  which  ia  sharp  and  quick  against 
the  soft  throat.  Over  a  red  dress  of  fine  rich  colour,  the  lady  wears 
a  black  mantle  with  sleeves,  embroideretl  with  coloured  braid,  laid  00 
vith  clever,  effective,  direct  touches  of  simple  colour,  but  without 
variety  of  tone.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  caiTied  that  the  mechani- 
a^  rendering  of  the  pattern  makes  the  di-ess  seem  flat  instead  of 
lying  round  the  arm  and  body. 

But  Mr.  Millaia  shows  ub  in  No.  21,  "  Mrs.  Heugh,"  that  he  can 
paint  in  another  manner  and  challenge  other  masters.  No  complaint 
can  here  be  made  as  to  thinness,  for  he  loads  this  face  to  such  a 
d^ree  that  the  prajecting  paint  seems  to  throw  a  shadow  and  to 
ioteoaiy  the  wrinkles.  But  does  this  face,  painted  as  never  was  face 
painted  before  for  weight  of  pigment,  compare  with  the  well-balanced 
light  and  shade  of  Rembrandt's  old  woman  in  the  National  Gallery  i 
Does  not  the  exaggerated  mass  of  colour  on  the  light  side  of  the  face 
call  disagreeable  attention  to  the  weakness  of  shadow  on  the  dark 
aide,  thus  producing  an  almost  distorted  look  \  One  is  tempted  to 
aiik,  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  painting,  which  can 
become  only  tolerable  when  we  are  a  very  long  way  off,  and  which  is 
positively  repulsive  when  we  are  near  it  ?  The  face  is  full  of  shrewd 
and  kindly  character,  and  there  is  much  fine  work  about  the  picture, 
especially  in  the  white  cap,  with  its  ample  lappets  or  strings.  But, 
from  any  point  of  view,  near  or  distant,  and  making  all  tdlowance 
for  extreme  old  age,  the  hands  seem  needlessly  and  painfully  dis- 
torted. 

About  the  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  No.  598,  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  much,  because  it  is  hung  too  high  to  admit  of  close 
inspection  of  the  workmanship.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  good,  and 
the  colour  is  well  balanced  and  pleasing.  The  hands,  especially  that 
lying  on  the  table,  are  fiill  of  character,  just  the  hands  of  a  masician, 
vith  long,  delicate,  sensitive  fingers. 

lieviewing,  then,  the  works  by  Mr,  Millals  as  a  whole,  we  think 
«e  have  made  good  our  assertion  that  the  extreme  claims  put  for- 
ward by  the  too  partial  admirers  of  this  great  artist  are  untenable. 

While  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  Mr.  Millaia  has  sacrificed  his 
*tn>Dg  native  ori^nality  to  walk  in  the  footxteps  of  great  masters, 
Hr.  Q.  F.  Watts  Jias  always  seemed  to  work  under  their  influence, 
mt  slanshly,  but  with  perfect  command  of  himself.  The  spell  of 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Moroni,  seems  to  be  upon  him,  and  he  has 
niudi  of  their  insight  into  character  as  well  as  of  their  power.  Hia 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  (No.  214}  is  grand  and  simple, 
with  firm  and  delicate  modelling  of  feature,  and  the  blue  eyes  and 
gtty  hiur  are  painted  with  fine  feeling.  No.  13  and  No.  36  (G. 
NMnian,  Esq^  and  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.)  seem  to  us  scarcely  so 
fine,  the  flesh  being  somewhat  dry  and  leathery   in  texture,  and 
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vaDting  in  cool  grey  shadows  and  half  tones.  No.  915,  Miss 
Mary  Prinsep,  is  a  study  of  greys ;  the  lady  is  dressed  in  a  long 
Ulster  coat  descending  to  the  feet,  which  seems  scarcely  well  adapted 
for  showing  the  beauty  of  female  form.  The  cloudy  sky  and  doll 
low-toned  background  all  seem  to  give  the  impression  of  "  greatHxat 
weather." 

Our  English  painters  are  not  remarkable  for  their  couceptiong  of 
religious  subjects,  but  Mr.  Watts  always  gives  us  something  noble  in 
bis  treatment  of  them.  His  "Prodigal  Son  "  (No.  281)  is  punted 
in  a  low  sombre  key,  with  dusky  green  foliage  overhanging  the 
repenting  son  as  he  lies  on  the  ground,  perhaps  too  contemplatively 
ruminating  on  the  past  and  the  fiitura  The  torn  shirt  with  its  fine 
grey  shadows  and  the  purple  drapery  are  iinely  rendered,  while  the 
distant  landscape  and  blue  mountains  are  splendidly  suggested. 
But  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Watts  at  his  best,  he  should  go  to 
the  International  Exhibition,  and  study  carefully  "The  Wife  of 
Pygmalion,"  where  the  flesh,  especially  of  the  throat  and  breast, 
quivers  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  newly-found  life,  and  the  living 
woman  grows  from  the  shapely  marble,  fully  formed  and  perfect  as 
Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam.  And  to  see  the  strength  of  Mr.  Watts 
as  a  coloiuist,  he  should  look  at "  Sir  Qalahad,"  where  the  colours 
glow  with  a  force  not  unworthy  of  Qiorgione. 

By  for  the  most  successful  rendering  of  a  Scripture  subject  is  to  he 
found  in  Mr.  Armitf^'s  "  Christ's  Beproof  to  the  PhartseeB "  (No. 
187).  Here  we  have  a  very  fine  design,  in  spite  of  our  Lord's  face 
being  nnsatisfactory  and  wanting  in  dignity.  The  disciples,  especiaUy 
John,  are  finely  conceived ;  but  the  strength  of  the  picture  lies  in  the 
excellent  expression  of  pride  and  hatred  of  the  three  Pharisees,  as 
with  clenched  hands  and  scowling  faces  they  tura  their  backs  on  the 
Keprover.  The  manner  of  painting,  as  is  usual  with  Mi-.  Annitage, 
is  not  refined,  and  he  again  shows  us  that  he  is  more  fitted  for  fresco 
or  other  sorts  of  wall  painting. 

Mr.  Elmore  also  gives  us  an  ambitions  religious  subject,  "After 
the  Expulsion"  (No.  282),  but  this  picture  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
successful.  It  suggests  the  style  of  Bougereau,  but  it  wants  the 
power  of  composition  and  the  masterly  drawing  of  the  Frentdi 
painter.  The  colour,  too,  is  unsatisfactory,  being  cold  and  somewhat 
dirty,  and  altogether  wanting  in  glow  and  warmth  ;  nor  is  there  any 
sweetness  in  the  lines  of  the  composition.  A  fair-haired  Eve,  beau- 
tiful, but  more  discontented  than  sorrowful,  carries  on  her  shoulder 
the  infant  Abel,  who  seems  oppressed  by  pain  or  sleep,  while  the 
youthful  Cain  is  killing  a  snake,  and  Adam  toils  behind  carrying  a 
heavy  log,  Eve  wears  in  her  hair  a  passion  flower,  which,  we  sup- 
pose, is  intended  to  be  symbolic,  as  well  as  Cain's  serpent  Eve  is  as 
fair  as  if  the  sun  had  never  looked  on  her,  and  the  whole  eSfect,  in 
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qMte  of  tlie  palm  trees,  does  not  suggest  the  glow  of  the  E^aat.  It 
is  rather  disappointing  to  ia\A  the  same  face  and  troubled  expression 
made  use  of  in  Mr.  Elmore's  other  large  picture,  "  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungaty  finding  tbe  Crusader's  Cross  in  her  husband's  purse  " 
(No.  505),  a  tame  and  uninteresting  work. 

From  Mr.  Elmore  to  Messrs.  Cope,  Dobson,  Herbert,  and  Thorbum, 
our  other  expositors  of  sacred  art,  the  descent  is  as  rapid  as  Mr. 
Prinsep's  avalanche  of  "  Qadarene  Swine."  With  reference  to  this 
latter  work,  in  spite  of  the  name,  we  are  lacUned  to  look  on  it 
lather  as  a  ba;d  joke  than  as  a  serious  effort  to  represent  the 
uene.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Frinsep  bad  put  in  the  torrent  of  black 
pigs  as  an  after-thought,  to  redeem  and  give  a  name  to  a  poor 
landscape,  the  rocks  and  sky  being  extremely  weak.  The  notion 
miffht  pass  as  an  amusement  at  a  sketching  club,  but  is  quite 
ondeserving  of  serious  consideration.  In  defiance  of  the  law  of 
gnntation,  some  of  the  pigs  have  miraculously  checked  themselves 
m  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  are  evidently  lifting  up  their  voices 
for  a  final  squeak  before  taJdog  the  fatal  "  header."  But  the 
other  religious  pictures  by  the  painter's  we  have  named  cannot  be 
cb&iged  with  any  boldness  of  conception,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
They  are  tame,  conventional,  and  weak  beyond  description,  and, 
as  we  can  say  no  good  about  them,  it  is  better  to  pass  them  by. 
Their  presence  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  reproach 
to  our  school,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  tbe  privileges  of  their 
order. 

Of  purely 'imaginative  work,  the  product  of  the  "  ingenium  "  which 
tie  Royal  Academy  puts  prominently  forward  as  part  of  its  motto, 
there  are  but  few  examples,  and  these  are  not  successes.  In  former 
years  we  have  admired  the  decorative  grace  and  beauty  of  Mr.  A. 
Moore,  bat  here  we  confess  to  disappointment.  "  Follow  my  Leader  " 
(No.  146)  gives  us  an  attempted  harmony  of  green,  blue,  red,  and 
Iwown,  in  a  low  key  and  of  neutral  tones.  Six  fair-haired  young  women 
and  a  boy,  in  gauze  dresses,  play  round  three  sycamores,  the  tender 
spring  leat^e  of  which  is  well  felt.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  want 
refiuement,  and  belong  to  tbe  later  and  inferior  era  of  classic  art. 
There  is  no  real  grace  in  the  motion  of  tbe  figures  as  they  glide  round 
the  trees,  nor  any  unity  of  interest  in  the  game  they  are  playing.  Such 
a  work  as  this  requires,  even  for  an  ordinary  measure  of  success, 
perfect  figure-drawing,  and  here  Mr.  Moore,  contrary  to  our  expecta^ 
tion,  fails.  The  boy  is  in  an  awkward  position,  and,  as  one  leg  is 
shorter  than  the  other,  he  limps  after  the  damsels,  truly  "baud 
passibus  tequis."  The  colour,  too,  looks  opaque  and  wanting  in  tbe 
beauty  of  Mr.  Moore's  former  work,  while  the  flowers  and  leafage  of 
tike  fiw^rouDd  are  mechanical  in  their  treatment. 
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The  same  faults  pervade  Mr.  G,  D.  Leslie's  "  Fountain  "  (No,  72), 
a  large  picture  divided  into  three  compartments,  for  no  other  leason 
that  we  can  see  than  to  hide  the  Tvant  of  unity  of  interest  which  is 
apparent  in  the  arrangement  Nor  have  these  £aglish  nymphs  in 
Greek  costume  any  individual  beauty  of  ezpressioa  to  redeem  these 
defects.  We  do  not  expect  modelling  of  features  or  e£Eiect  of  light 
and  shade  in  work  like  this  and  Mr.  Moore's,  which  treats  the  faces 
and  figures  in  a  fiat,  conventional,  semi-classic  manner;  but  ve 
have  a  right  to  look  for  purity  of  line  and  delicate  drawing.  Mr. 
Leslie,  like  Mr.  Moore,  is  specially  weak  in  the  drawing  of  the  boy 
piping  to  one  of  the  maidens.  The  background  is  a  very  uninterest- 
ing bank  of  rhododendron  leaves  with  pink  stems,  painted  in  a  me- 
chanical style,  without  spirit  or  variety.  Altogether  this  venture  into 
classic  ground  is  much  inferior  to  the  "Nausicaa"  of  a  previous 
year ;  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Leslie  will  return  to  his  eighteenth- 
century  vein,  in  which  he  has  formerly  given  us  much  pleasure. 
There  is  no  medium  between  supreme  excellence  in  classic  reproduc- 
tions, such  as  Hamon's,  and  bad  mediocrity  or  failure,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  standards  by  which  we  have  to  measure  them  are  high; 
and  also  because,  compared  with  paintings  of  ordinary  life  around  ne, 
there  is  so  little  to  interest  our  affections  or  to  make  up  for  technical 
shortcomings.  It  is  here  that  M.  Alma  Tadema  compels  our  admira- 
tion, though  he  foils  to  win  our  sympathy.  His  workmanship  is  so 
consummate,  that  we  linger  over  his  pictures  as  over  a  Greek  gem, 
though  wc  are  not  attracted  to  his  subjects — nay,  are  rather  repelled 
by  them.  What  human  interest  can  we,  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  in  painting,  or  having  painted  for  us,  those  half-naked 
sensuous  Greeks,  lying  on  couches  and  drinking  their  wine  out  of  fiat 
paterte  7  To  us  they  suggest  men  in  different  stages  of  a  Tuikish 
bath ;  and  no  beauty  of  drawing,  or  harmony  of  colour,  or  wonderful 
painting  of  accessories,  can  quicken  us  into  thorough  enjoyment  of 
"The  Siesta"  (No.  576);  "The  Dinner"  (No.  577);  or  "The 
Wine  "  (No.  578).  M.  Tadema  seems  to  feel  that,  for  an  English 
audience  at  least,  he  must  attempt  something  more  if  he  is  to  reach 
the  heart ;  and  in  No.  1033, "  The  Death  of  the  Firet-bom,"  he  has 
given  us  a  picture  which  is  terrible  in  its  power.  la  dark  and 
sombre  tones,  befitting  the  terrors  of  the  tomb,  he  has  represented 
the  agony  of  the  mother,  as  she  has  thrown  herself  over  the  body  of 
her  son  lying  stiff  and  ghastly  on  the  knee  of  the  father,  whose 
vacant  expression  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears  tell  of  a  grief  too 
overpowering  for  violent  outburst  of  feeling. 

But  while  the  passionate  wailing  of  the  human  heart  must  have 
an  interest  for  all  ages,  what  is  the  use  of  seeking  for  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  long  extinct  civilization  X    Are  there  not  in  the  life  around 
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ng,  among  the  people  whom  we  see  daily,  iaterests  and  incid^ita 
sufficiently  tragic  ?  If,  aa  we  believe,  "  the  artist  must  be  the  child  of 
bis  own  time,"  iiiit  not  equally  true  that  he  is  the  greatest  artist  that 
sees  and  feels  and  lays  before  us  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  linked  by  the  closest  ties  of  a  commoD  life  \  Is  modern  So- 
ciety, with  all  its  complex  and  interwoven  relationships,  so  devoid  of 
poetry,  that  we  must  exhume  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  race 
whose  very  language  we  have  only  recently  learned  to  decipher  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  time  in  which  we  live  is  so  prosaic.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  one  of  M.  Tadema's  own  countrymen  that  has  given  to 
tile  Royal  Academy  of  this  year  the  best  proof  that  the  heart  can  he 
struck  most  deeply  by  inddents  in  the  life  of  people  at  our  very 
doora.  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  and  "  the  short  and 
simple  amiala  "  of  their  toils  and  privations,  of  their  simple  joys  and 
bagic  sorrows  (the  latter  often  the  result  of  their  labours  for  our  com- 
fort], are  a  stoi-ehouse  of  subjects  for  tlie  painter,  if  he  would  but  see 
it.  But  here,  again,  as  in  the  reproduction  of  classic  art,  though  for 
a  different  reason,  there  is  scarcely  a  medium  between  perfect  success 
and  commonplace.  Simplicity,  self-restraint,  and  a  strong  determi- 
natioii  to  avoid  everything  sentimental,  exaggerated,  or  forced,  must 
be  the  painter's  guiding  principles  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
subject  Working  in  this  spirit,  he  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  pic- 
tnie  that  will  touch  tbe  heart  of  the  spectator,  and  if  he  can  com- 
bine this  with  high  technical  qualities,  to  give  ua  a  great  work.  It 
is  this  union  of  genuine,  unaffected  pathos  with  thorough  artistic 
power  that  makes  "  The  Poor  of  the  Village  "  (No.  644),  by  Jozef 
Israels,  so  striking  and  impressive.  The  materials  are  simple 
enough.  A  fishing  lugger  has  just  been  beached  on  the  coast  of 
HoUaad  and  the  fishermen  are  making  it  fast  by  anchor,  when  a 
band  of  the  poor,  chiefly  women  and  a  blind  man,  approach  to  beg  for 
a  amali  share  of  the  good  fishing.  A  woman  holds  up  a  basket 
into  which  some  fish  are  being  put,  while  a  boy  picks  up  some  that 
have  Eallen  on  the  beach.  An  old  woman,  bowed  by  age  and  toil, 
leans  heavily  on  her  staff ;  another  carries  her  sleeping  baby  at  her 
breast ;  a  blind  man,  led  by  a  little  girl,  raises  his  sightless  eyes,  as 
if  to  see ; — these  are  the  prominent  figures  in  the  sad  picture. 
Hard  labours  and  poverty  have  left  their  cruel  marks  on  the  faces 
wd  figures  of  these  poor  people,  now  unable  to  earn  their  own  bread. 
Into  (he  deep  pathos  of  such  a  condition  the  painter  has  entered  so 
^^•nipletely,  that  we  are  carried  with  him  into  the  very  scene,  and  share 
"le  painful  feelings  that  oppress  him.  This  "  turpis  egestas  "  would 
weigh  ua  down  too  much,  but  for  the  feeling  of  hope,  freedom  iVora 
t***!  and  playfulness  which  the  artist  brings  into  his  picture  by  the 
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children  that  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  sad  procession.  The  girl  with 
the  laughing  infant  on  her  back,  the  sturdy  young  fisher  boy,  the 
little  girl  with  her  hands  behind  her  drawing  a  toy-cart,  are  the 
elements  that  soften  the  tn^c  severity  of  the  sceae  and  make  the  lot 
of  these  people  seem  not  utterly  unendurable.  Yet  there  is  no  parading 
of  poverty,  nor  is  there  any  painful  sense  of  degradation.  The 
figures  stand  out  against  the  grey  sky  and  the  sea  broken  by  surf,  in 
simple,  dignified  attitudes,  depressed  by  hard  fate  but  by  no  sense 
of  shame.  As  is  always  the  case  in  pictures  by  Israels,  the  land- 
scape partakes  of  the  character  of  the  subject.  The  tone  of  the 
painting  is  low,  carried,  perhaps,  to  extreme,  as  the  eff^  would  in 
no  way  have  been  lessened  had  the  keynote  of  the  picture  been 
pitched  somewhat  higher  and  the  modelling  of  the  features  been 
carried  further.  The  painting  is  vigorous  and  robust  to  a  d^ree, 
and  every  touch  tells ;  so  that  the  work,  which  appears  crude  and 
rough  when  examined  closely,  resolves  itself  into  the  true  likeness 
to  nature,  when  viewed  at  the  proper  distance.  And  though  the 
colour  is  set  in  a  low  key,  yet  it  is  really  rich  as  well  as  harmonious. 
The  blueish  dresses  are  a  tine  study  of  intricate,  subtle,  broken  colour, 
while  the  side  of  the  lugger  is  full  of  varied  shades  of  grey,  in  vhich 
the  waving  blue  ornament,  so  common  in  these  vessels  and  always  of 
fine  colour,  tells  with  much  sweetness. 

There  is  hanging  near  Mr.  Israels'  picture  another  which  it  is  veiy 
useful  to  compare  with  "The  Poor  of  the  Village"  in  its  points  of 
similarity  and  of  difference.  "After  the  toil  of  the  day,"  No.  657, 
by  Mr.  H.  Herkomer,  is  another  illustration  of  the  wonderful  power 
which  the  most  homely  scenes  exercise  over  us,  if  the  story  is  told 
simply  and  well.  The  uneventful  life  of  a  Tyrolese  village  is  the 
theme  of  Mr.  Herkomer's  poem,  when  the  sun  is  setting  and  tbe 
day's  work  is  done,  and  the  people  come  out  to  sit  and  gossip  on  the 
stone  benches  in  the  long  stra^Iing  street,  with  its  quaint,  darit 
pine  balconies.  A  beautiful  girl  in  the  for^round  plies  her  distaff 
in  a  half  dreamy  way,  while  women  talk  together  over  a  baby  on  a 
cushion  in  the  street,  and  a  traveller  seeks  for  lodging,  and  the  geese 
are  driven  home,  and  a  sweep  tramps  along  from  his  day's  work. 
The  apple  trees  glow  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
mountains,  and  the  river,  yellow-green  from  the  reflected  light  of  the 
luminous  sky,  flows  lazily  through  the  meadows.  Observe  the  exquisite 
drawing  of  all  the  figures  and  the  wonderful  expression  of  the  faces. 
Note  especially  the  men  sitting  smoking  and  speaking  on  the  bench 
in  front  of  the  house,  one  sleeping,  another  speaking  to  an  old 
dotard,  a  third  amusing  a  child  in  a  little  cart,  and  the  girl  standing 
by  ;  how  exquisitely  the  proper  expression  is  given  to  each.    If  Mr. 
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Walker  has  no  picture  in  the  Academy,  he  may  be  proad  to  see  such 
&  work  by  a  disciple  of  his  school,  of  whose  strong  and  weak  points 
UuB  picture  is  a  splendid  example.  Beautiful  in  drawing  and  fine 
in  colour,  though  of  the  somewhat  hot  tone  which  the  Walker- 
I^well  band  affects,  it  is  yet  untrue  6:vm  its  want  of  shadow.  The 
diffused  yellow  light  is  strong,  yet  these  geese  cast  no  shadow,  the 
road  is  smooth  and  clean,  without  rut  or  marking,  and  the  fiu^es  want 
iDtmdoesB  and  modelling.  Isra^,  with  his  rapid  vigorous  touches, 
draws  much  on  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  Herkomer's 
elaboration  requires  fiom  him  only  complete  enjoyment  of  the  treat 
set  before  him.  But  difiereut  as  are  the  roads  by  which  the  two 
artists  travel,  the  goal  is  the  same,  as  must  always  be  the  case  in 
trae  art  As  Carlyle  says,  "the  Ideal  has  always  to  grow  in  the 
Beal,"  and  here  Israels  and  Herkomer  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
both  are  Idealists  in  the  best  sense.* 

"  La  B^n^ction  de  la  Mer,"  No,  981,  by  A.  Legros,  is  one  of  those 
splendid  subjects  for  the  painter  which  mo  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  common  people  of  France,  and  which  Jules  Breton  has 
toraed  to  so  good  account  in  his  B^n^ction  des  Bl^  The  rel^ous 
ceremony  and  the  ^mple  manners  of  the  peasant  and  fisher  people, 
to  whom  these  solemnities  are  still  a  living  influence,  afford  a  fine 
field  for  the  painter  that  enters  into  the  sul^ect  with  unaffected 
feeling.  This  M.  Legros  fully  comprehends,  and  he  has  given  us  a 
sympathetic  rendering  of  the  scene.  Like  a  true  poet,  he  makes  the 
important  element  of  the  religious  ceremony  manifest  itself  in  the 
faces  and  figures  of  the  fisher  women,  who  in  their  Sunday  costume 
take  part  in  the  service.  He  has  no  feeling  for  beauty,  or  even 
comehness,  but  uncompromisingly  gives  us  the  hard  rugged  features 
of  these  toilers  by  the  sea.  Their  foces  are  fiat  and  hard  in  out- 
line, like  Holbein's,  and  the  full  light  on  them  seems  to  have  too 
little  influence  on  the  black  and  somewhat  heavy  dresses,  especially 
if  we  conmder  the  bright  blue  sky.     This  is  more  remarkable  as  the 

*  HioDgh  Mr.  Fred.  Walker  lua  no  piotnis  La  tliia  year's  Aoadamr  (to  which  we 
tmifliie  this  pnpw).  yet  we  oumot  omit  noticiiiK  his  beantifal  little  wkter-cdour 
dnTlag  "The  Tilla^  "  intheOldWater-Coloar  GaUerj.  The  rabject  is  exceedingly 
ample.  An  old  fonx-Brohed.  brick  bridge  ciMsea  b  stream,  from  which  some  geeee 
ue  ooming  up  the  near  bank.  A  woman  with  a  child  in  hei  arms  speaks  to  a  man 
•itting  on  a  rail  at  the  end  of  the  bridgre,  while  a  donkej-cait  aronet  the  other  way, 
B^ond  are  gardens  and  honses  and  a  road  stretching  past  a  ruin  behind  some  trees. 
In  colour,  drawing,  and  quality  of  work,  this  picture  comes  near  perfection.  The 
bn^-wo^  of  the  old  bridge,  with  the  plants  growing  on  the  bnttressei,  is  as  fine  as 
utjthing  He  Hooghe  or  Van  der  Heiden  ever  painted,  and  the  erisp  touch  is  as  firm 
IB  tile  finest  Heissomer  aketche^  wit^  less  artifioe.  The  warm  ootonrs  of  the  bridge 
ue  beantilully  balanced  by  the  cool  blne-grcen  of  the  borseKihesnnt  tree  oreifaanging 
Hie  pool  in  which  the  delicate  sky  is  mirrored. 
U  2 
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French  painters  of  this  school  are  extremely  careful  aa  to  the 
tonalit^  of  their  work.  The  woman  with  the  baby,  and  her  neigh- 
bour looking  down  at  it,  are  very  finely  conceived,  thongh  we  cannot 
say  BO  much  for  the  sturdy  dame  with  the  umbrella  in  the  for^ronnd. 
Beyond  the  group  la  to  he  seen  the  procession  of  the  priests  with 
banners  uid  elevated  crucifix,  and  we  can  almost  bear  the  nasal 
sound,  blessing  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein. 

Mr.  F.  Holl  always  chooses  pathetic  subjects,  and  paints  them  in  a 
dark  sombre  key  to  carry  out  this  sentiment.  Hiw  "  Leaving  home," 
No.  611,  has  not  the  originality  of  some  of  his  former  pictures,  and 
is  perhaps  carried  to  an  extreme ;  but  some  of  the  heads  are  fine, 
especially  the  old  man's,  which  is  full  of  character. 

Mr.  P.  R  Morris,  in  hia  "Goodbye,  God  bless  you,"  No.  636,  feels 
strongly  and  sweetly  the  pathos  of  an  everyday  scene — the  parting  of 
a  mother  from  her  daughter  who  is  leaving  her  country  home  to  seek 
her  fortune  in  the  world.  The  last  "  Goodbye  "  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  the  wagoner  looks  round  impatiently  for  his  charge. 
The  landscape  is  specially  fine,  recalling  the  background  of  "  llie 
Gleaners,"  hy  Jples  Breton,  both  in  manner  and  tone.  The  figures 
are  also  in  some  degree  after  his  manner  of  painting,  but  want  his 
feeling  for  beauty  of  line. 

Kindred  in  spirit  with  Israels  and  Herkomer,  is  Mr.  J.  C  Hook, 
whose  bright  sunny  pictures  bring  daylight  and  sea'hreezes  into  tbe 
very  roooL  He  is  one  of  the  few  English  landscape  painters  that 
combiue  human  sentiment  with  landscape  effects,  and  make  ua 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  place.  Without 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  their  inner  life,  as  Israels  does,  he 
brings  us  into  direct  contact  with  his  fieher  folk  in  their  daily  labours, 
but  he  does  this  with  such  simplicity  and  truth  that  we  feel  that 
they  are  our  friends  for  the  time  being,  and  we  know  not  whether  to 
look  at  the  figures  or  the  landscape;  they  fit  in  so  that' we  take 
the  picture  as  a  whole,  and  this  too,  even  when  his  figures  seem 
scarcely  to  harmonize  perfectly  in  tone  with  the  landscape,  and  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  hot  and  forced  colour  of  the  faces.  His 
painting  is  robust,  yet  delicate,  and  his  colours  briUiant,  yet  tender. 
Our  special  favouiite  this  year  is  "  The  Fishing  Haven,"  No.  20,  where 
a  girl  in  the  foreground,  with  a  child  at  her  feet,  cuts  up  mussels 
for  baiting  the  lines.  The  colours  are  rich  and  harmonious ;  note 
specially  the  beautiful  broken  blue  of  the  petticoat^  and  the  delicate 
play  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  the  refined  di-awiug,  of  the  feet. 
The  child's  head  and  dress  are  not  so  fine,  and  the  bowl  on  the 
ground  might  easily  have  been  made  better  by  a  more  subtle 
blending  of  red  and  yellow  with  the  cold  blue.    The  fishers'  houfies, 
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tbe  rocks  beliind  tfaem  and  sea  are  beautifully  rendered,  and  the 
tense  of  suoligbt  is  delightful. 

"The  Song  and  Accompaniment,"  Ko.  35,  is  a  charming  idea,  and 
me  seems  to  hear  tbe  measured  Bound  of  the  pritnitiTe  aocompani- 
QKOt  beaten  on  a  tin  flagon  -with  a  spoon,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
cbild  The  painting  of  this  'flagon  is  exquisite' ;  the  light  falls  on  it  - 
in  eucb  a  way  that  it  becomes  as  precious  as  silver,  sparkling  tritb 
I  true  sense  of  refined  subtle  work.  The  line  of  surf  breaking 
on  the  submerged  reef  is  very  fine,  as  are  also  tbe  sea-^ulls  on  the 
King. 

Id  Xo.  227,  "  Fishing  by  proxy,"  Mr.  Hook  leaves  the  sea  coast 
for  an  inland  river,  and  introduces  us  to  a  style  of  fishing  which  we  aaeo- 
ciste  rather  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  than  with  our  English 
notions  of  sport  Tbe  idea  of  fishing  by  means  of  cormorants  trained 
to  di^Tge  their  prey  is  not  consonant  with  "  tbe  gentle  art "  of  old 
Isaak,  and  it  requires  all  the  treatment  of  Hook  to  reconcile  us  to 
it  Tbe  landsc^w,  as  usual,  is  very  fine,  and  the  feeling  of  motion 
in  the  pool,  broken  by  the  uprising  of  tbe  black  cormorants  and 
Inminous  with  the  reflected  sky,  is  admirably  rendered.  The  effect 
of  tbe  picture  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  undue  prominence  given 
to  the  owner  of  tbe  cormorants,  who  is  foi-cing  one  of  the  birds  to 
disgorge  on  the  bank  a  beautifully  painted  trout. 

hi  No.  254,  "  The  Bonxie,  Shetland,"  we  have  again  another 
dunning  example  of  Mr.  Hook's  power  in  painting  sea  and  rocks. 
The  beautiful  colour  of  the  sea  in  the  deep  cove  of  the  rocks  should 
be  especially  looked  at.  A  little  more  vigour  might  have  been  given 
to  the  action  of  tbe  boy,  as  be  stands  ready  to  receive  the  attack  of 
the  great  bird,  nor  does  the  "  Bonxie  "  seem  to  have  that  power  of 
motion  or  of  dash  which  we  should  expect  from  tbe  threatened  con- 
flict. 

But,  speaking  of  conflicts,  it  is  time  that  we  called  attention  to 
the  terr^c  "  Fight  between  More  of  More  Hall  and  tbe  Dragon  of 
Wantley,"  No.  541,  by  Mr.  Poynter,  a  companion  jricture  to  the 
"Perseus  and  Andromeda"  of  last  year.  Now,  we  humbly  submit  that 
it  is  too  much  to  give  us  two  such  pictures  in  successive  years.  Even 
had  they  been  first  rate,  one  would  have  liked  a  little  more  variety : 
a  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  with  merely  a  change  of  circum- 
stance and  of  name,  makes  rather  too  heavy  a  demand  on  us.  And 
this  feeling  of  more  than  satiety  is  not  lessened  as  we  examine  the 
picture.  Tbe  work  is  punty  and  the  treatment  stc^ey,  reminding  us 
di  AsUey's,  but  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  picture,  as  the 
ch^n  of  our  early  days  used  to  belch  out  smoke  and  make  small 
clouds  of  sawdust  by  the  spirited  lashing  of  bis  t^  But  Mr.  Foyn- 
ter'g  dragon  is  too  tame  for  this  sort  of  thing  ;  he  is  altogether  tco 
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respectable,  like  the  Devil  of  some  poets.    We  see  too  much  of  hiio,         J 
nor  is  he  the  "  monstnim  horrendum  ioforme  " — the  sAape^ew— that  ] 

leaves  to  the  imaginatioa  the  power  of  vaguely  realizing  the  dread 
monster.  How  differently  does  Turner  represent  the  Python,  of 
which  we  see  but  folds  here  and  there,  amid  blood  and  smoke,  and 
Jallii^  rocks  and  crashing  trees.  With  him  all  is  mysterious  and 
teniUe.  Mr.  Foynter's  Dragon,  it  is  true,  breaks  some  trees,  but 
when  we  see  that  these  branches  are  no  thicker  than  the  bn^en 
spear,  we  feel  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  alarmed  about.  Eveiything 
is  as  calm  and  clear  as  if  the  Dragon  had  got  bis  coup  de  grdce  some 
hours  ago.  •  More,  in  full  armour,  with  a  face  like  mahogany,  stands 
on  the  broken  wing  and  is  about  to  deal  the  Dragon  a  terrific  back- 
hander with  his  sword,  while  the  maiden,  witb  vacant  face,  sits  tied 
to  a  tree,  whose  convolutions  are  as  wild  as  those  of  the  dragon's  t^. 
Though  the  subject  is  imaginary,  there  is  no  need  to  have  unreal 
rocks  or  impossible  trees ;  these  at  least  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  nature.  The  lady's  dress  is  crudely  painted,  without  variety  or 
idinemeut,  and  one  cannot  help  comparing  it  with  Tintoretto's  mag- 
niSoent  robes  in  his  "  St.  Qeorge  and  the  Dragon,"  of  the  Natioiud 
Galleiy. 

It  is  pleasfutt,  after  this  false  turmoil,  to  turn  to  "  The  Industrial 
Arts  of  Peace,"  No.  1270,  by  Mr.  Leighton,  which,  being  a  design  in 
monochrome  and  bung  high,  is  apt  to  be  passed  over,  unless! one 
seeks  it  out  to  rest  with  pleasure  on  its  refined  drawing  and  desiga 
This  is  the  sort  of  work  that  tries  the  resources  of  a  school  as  to  learn- 
ing and  composition,  and  we  doubt  if  we  have  in  England  any  designer, 
except  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Armitage,  capable  of  producing  work  like 
this.  The  composition  is  harmonious  and  well  balanced.  In  the 
centre  we  have  female  figures,  engaged  with  textile  fabrics  and  jevel-  i 
lery,  in  front  of  a  classic  semicireulai  colonnade ;  on  one  side  are 
vases  and  figures  indicating  the  Ceramic  arts,  while  on  the  other 
Commerce  is  represented  by  bales  being  carried  into  boats.  Above, 
towering  to  the  sky,  is  the  Acropolis,  crowning  the  composition.  Mx. 
Le^hton  has  but  one  small  oil  picture  in  this  exhibition,  "  Weaving 
the  Wreath,"  No.  261,  which  has  mnch  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
expression  and  design. 

Mr.  V.  Frinsep  does  not  appear  to  great  advantage  tbis  year. 
Besides  his  "Gadarene  swine,"  we  have  "Lady  Teazle,"  No.  37,  oily 
and  chalky  in  face.  The  dress  is  intended  to  be  rich  and  strong, 
but  want  of  texture  and  of  variety  in  tone  prevents  success  in  this 
respect.  In  "  Devonshire  House,"  No.  896,  we  have  two  young  ladies 
ascending  a  stiurcase.  The  attitudes  are  graceful,  but  for  portiuts 
we  should  like  more  feeling  of  resL 

Of  the  Ei^lish  school  of  historical  genre  there  is  not  much  to  be 
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said — at  least,  QOthing  that  is  Dew.  From  Mr.  Ward  we  have  "  The 
Ere  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  No.  207,  which  is  painty,  weak,  and  uoim- 
pressive,  because  it  ia  theatrical  and  wantiog  in  chai-acter.  Mi-8. 
Ward  gives  us,  ia  361,  "  Chatterton  "  preparing  his  ancient  parch- 
mente  with  yellow  ochre  and  other  dyes,  of  which  the  less  we  say  the 
letter.  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart  favours  us  with  "A  Conference  between 
HanaBseh  Ben  lovel  and  Oliver  Cromwell,"  No.  322,  which  requires 
half  a  page  of  the  catalogue  to  do  justice  to  its  details,  and  about 
which  much  might  be  written  to  show  its  utter  weakness  and  absur- 
dity. Many  indignities  have  been  heaped  on  the  head  of  Cromwell, 
but  that  it  should  come  to  this !  Were  he  to  look  up  in  these  dege- 
nerate days  and  see  this  last,  we  think  it  is  likely  that  be  would  say 
of  something  else  besides  the  mace  lying  on  the  table,  "  Take  away 
that  bauble." 

From  Sir  John  Gilbert  we  have  two  spirited  works, — "  The  First 
Prince  of  Wales,"  No.  593,  and  "  Naseby,"  No.  648,— full  of  strong 
colour  and  vigorous  drawing,  as  is  usual  with  him,  though  he  appears 
to  much  more  advantage  iu  his  own  element  of  water-colour.  This 
is  true  also  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow  fNo.  495),  and  specially  of  Mr.  Birket 
Foster,  whose  oil  colours  are  muddy  and  opaque. 

But  the  horrors  of  war  can  be  brought  home  to  us  much  more 
efEectively  than  by  the  charging  and  slashing  of  "  Naseby."  One 
battle  is,  pictorially,  like  another,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  up 
much  real  interest  where  there  is  so  little  individuality.  If,  however, 
the  painter  can  lay  hold  on  some  incident  connected  with  the  life  and 
human  nature  of  the  soldier,  he  is  sure  to  awaken  a  deep  sym]>athy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Protais  excites  a  strong  emotion  where 
Veraet  and  Yvon  &il,  because  he  gives  us  scenes  from  camp  aud 
campfugn  life,  and  it  is  the  individual  man,  not  the  mass,  that  is  our 
■tody.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  higher  treatment  of 
soldier  life  in  Mr.  L.  J.  Pott's  "  On  the  March  from  Moscow,"  No. 
337,  which  is  full  of  character  and  pathos.  The  sun  is  setting  in  a 
Uack  wintry  sky  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  snow,  in  which 
lie  half-buried  some  of  the  trappings  and  debris  of  the  Great  Army, 
while  French  soldiers  in  sad  disorder  march  manfully  onwards. 
The  leader  carries  on  his  shoulder  a  little  drummer,  who  clings 
bravely  to  his  drum,  but  liis  wan  face  and  weaiy  look  show  too  clearly 
that  he  will  soon  part,  with  it  for  ever.  A  soldier  has  fallen,  and  he, 
too,  looks  as  if  he  were  to  be  left  behind,  to  be  covered  by  the  soft 
mow.  Some  shield  their  faces  from  the  biting  blast,  but  all  tell  of 
agonies  borne  uncomplainingly,  and  with  true  soldier  courage  and 
fortitude.  This  pictm-e  is  hung  so  high  that  one  cannot  see  whether 
the  workmanship  is  equal  to  the  completeness  of  the  conception ;  but 
the  painting  looks  vigorous  and  robust. 
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Mr.  Pettie  'gives  us  in  "The  Flag  of  Truce,"  No.  401,  another 
example  of  this  dramatic  rendering.  He  has  chosen  the  exciting 
moment  when  the  burgomaster,  herald,  and  soldier  issue  from  the 
^te  of  the  old  town  on  their  humiliating  errand,  while  the  famUb- 
ing  crowd  of  women  wishes  them  an  eager  "  God  speed."  There 
is  much  intensity  and  restrained  force  in  the  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures,  as  well  as  individuality  of  character.  The  dejected 
bui^master  wrapped  in  his  gloomy  thoughts,  the  nervous  Idue- 
eyed  enthusiast  carrying  the  flag  of  truce,  the  soldier  casting  a  look 
of  3Com  on  the  tumultuous  crowd  clamouring  for  peace  on  anj 
terms,  are  all  admirably  rendered,  as  are  also  the  thin,  worn-faced 
women  with  infants  in  their  arms  eager  for  relief.  The  surging 
crowd  in  the  narrow  street  behind  the  portcullis  is  excellently  givea 
The  painting  of  the  principal  heads  is  worthy  of  the  school  of  Bem- 
brandt,  and  the  touch  firm  and  delicate.  Note  especially  the  grey 
grizzly  moustache  and  beard  of  the  burgomaster,  as  well  as  his  raff 
and  chain  with  badge  of  ofiBce.  The  red  cloak  of  the  soldier  would 
be  richer  and  finer  in  colour  were  it  more  broken  up  by  folds. 
But  this  is  but  a  trifling  drawback  to  what  is  certainly  the  greatest 
picture  that  Mr.  Pettie  has  yet  produced.  Tho  "Sanctuary,"  No.  5, 
has  not  the  same  quiet  intensity ;  it  is  more  forced  in  its  action. 
Still,  the  contrast  between  the  almost  despairing  attitude  of  the  fair- 
haired  damsel  and  tho  placid  calm  of  the  nuns,  makes  an  excellent 
point,  though  the  story  does  not  appeal  to  us  with  the  same  vivid 
interest  as  the  "  Flag  of  Truce." 

Mr.  Calderon  in  his  "  Victory!"  No,  215,  has  also  chosen  for  his 
principal  picture  an  incident  in  warfara  The  subject  is  good  :  the 
ladies  of  the  castle  looking  down  from  the  battlements  on  the  defeat 
of  the  enemies  of  their  house.  But  the  whole  thing  is  false.  The 
interest  they  show  is  not  that  deep-felt  emotion  arising  out  of  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  of  victory  or  defeat ;  but  rather  -the  vapid 
sense  of  pleasure  they  would  manifest  if  looking  down  from  a  grand 
stand  at  the  finish  of  i  race.  As  the  whole  picture  depends  on  this 
expression  being  absolutely  right,  weakness  or  failure  here  is  fatal. 
Then,  how  flat  and  shadowless  are  those  faces  projected  ag^nst  the 
clear  sky  (except  that  of  the  leathery  dowager),  and  how  painty  and 
unlike  flesh !  Note  the  poor  workmanship  of  the  jeweb  and  rose* 
on  the  heads  of  the  ladies,  the  treatment  of  which  is  tame  and 
mechanical,  without  glitter  or  sparkle,  or  sense  of  colour.  If  this  is 
true  of  Mr.  Calderon's  most  important  picture,  what  shall  we  say  of 
his  "  Good  Night,"  No,  44,  which  is  done  to  death  with  vulgar  fidsh, 
without  refinement  of  colour  or  texture  t  Take  for  example  ti» 
painting  of  the  bracelet  and  gold  ornaments,  the  black  velvet  and 
the  red  rose,  all  crude  and  dull.     Still  worse  is  Mr.  Calderon's  "  Take^ 
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0  &ke  those  lips  away,"  No.  126,  a  trasby  subject,  painted  in  a 
manner  to  correspond  with  the  silly  sentimentality  of  the  scene. 
Obseire  the  drawing  of  the  ear  of  the  leathery-fkced  man,  and  the 
ecoiventional  painting  of  the  flowers  and  foliage,  "  The  MoonUgbt 
Serenade,"  No.  181,  is  a  shade  better,  or  rather  not  bo  bad  ;  hut  the 
sobject  ia  threadbare.  Whether  Mr.  Calderon  intended  us  to  think 
of  the  comic  element  in  the  situation,  we  know  not ;  but  one  is 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  mildly  infuriated  husband  who,  with  drawn 
sword,  pursues  his  rival  in  a  very  unimpassioned  sort  of  way.  Mr. 
Calderon  once  knew  better  than  to  be  satisfied  with  work  like  this  \ 
is  it  hopeless  to  wish  for  a  return  to  his  better  self  ? 

Mr.  Faed  has  sent  us  this  year  no  contribution  worthy  of  his 
repatation.  In  former  years  his  pictures  have  taken  so  prominent  a 
place  from  their  power  to  interest  and  move  us,  that  an  Exhibition 
wi&out  such  a  picture  wants  one  of  its  most  popular  attractions. 
Still,  in  his  "  Lowland  Lassie,"  No.  222,  we  have  much  of  bis  old 
feeling  for  colour,  with  good  drawing  and  insight  into  Scotch 
character.  The  girl  carries  the  basket  of  vegetables  very  gracefiilly 
on  her  bead,  and  her  hands  and  feet  are  beautifully  drawn.  The 
yellow-flowered  shawl  on  the  young  child  is  very  fine  in  colour.  The 
bac^roand  is  somewhat  sketchy  and  wanting  in  force. 

Mr.  Topham's  "  Forapeii  Destroyed,"  No,  550,  ia  another  example 
of  weak  historical  painting ;  weak  from  the  absence  of  all  unity  of 
feeling  as  well  as  from  its  cold,  stony,  bad  colour.  While  the  over- 
whelming disaster  has  terrified  most  of  the  crowd  into  violent  alarm, 
and  one  stout  lady  into  fits,  a  young  woman  in  a  tent  continues  to 
dress  her  back  hair,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  a  boy  in  the 
foreground  to  tickle  the  nose  of  a  dog  with  a  straw.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Herbert,  jun.,  succeed  better  with  his  "Deus  Justus  et  misericoi-s," 
No.  575,  which  is  wilder  in  colour  than  the  drop-scene  of  a  third- 
late  theatre.  Mr.  Herdman's  "Conventicle  Preacher,"  No.  1109,  is 
hong  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it ;  as  is  also  Mr.  Lockhart's 
"Huerte  del  Matador,"  No.  1015.  The  painting  of  the  dress  of  the 
Matador  looks  rich  and  fine,  and  the  monk  stooping  over  the  dying 
man  is  vigorous.  But  the  picture  seems  too  lac^  for  the  subject,  . 
and  the  woman  and  the  doctors  appear  somewhat  tame.  Mr.  K. 
Halswelle  givra  us  several  Spanish  subjects,  which  to  the  popular 
eye  pass  as  "  in  the  manner  of  Philip  ; "  hut  if  we  compare  his  want 
oftexture  and  harmony,  his  bad  flesh  and  atrocious  drawing  (see  the 
woman's  leg  in  No.  1085,  "  11  Madonnajo  ")  with  Philip's  work  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  this  resem-' 
blance  is  only  superficial. 

"  La  Levee  de  Monseigneur,"  by  Mr.  Calthrop,  No.  346,  is  rather  a 
pece  of  clever  painting  of  a  sumptuous  bed-room  of  the  old  French 
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style  than  an  attempt  at  historical  gtnre.  It  is  the  bed-curtuiu 
that  attract  our  atteation  rather  than  his  little  HighoeBs,  who  plays 
with  some  toy  cannoos,  while  the  obsequious  nobles  aod  cardinal 
busy  tiiemBelres  about  him.  The  workmanship  is  not  the  finest  of 
its  sort,  and  the  faces  in  the  for^round  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
tone  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Frith  favours  us  with  none  of  his  larger  works  this  year; 
but  his  smaller  pictures  give  BuSStnBnt  taste  of  his  quality.  His 
work  is  of  the  clean,  pretty,  commonplace  order,  a  little  of  which  goes 
a  long  way  and  we  have  no  wish  for  more.  His  principal  woiks  this 
year  depict  the  mannere  of  English  fashionable  life,  and  may,  perhaps, 
therefore  be  popular  with  a  good  many  people.  In  "English 
Archers — Nineteenth  Century,"  No.  99,  we  have  some  young  ladies 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  without  expression  and  as  hard  as 
stone,  engaged  in  archery.  T^ner  work  could  scarcely  be  inu^ned; 
time  is  wasted  in  analysing  it.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  young  ladies  are  always  drawing  the  bow,  for  we  find  that  the 
fair  archer,  after  laying  aside  her  hai>,  and  putting  on  a  red  sash  in 
place  of  the  mauve  one,  next  appears  in  "  The  Winning  Hazard," 
No.  221,  and,  curiously  enough,  places  herself  with  her  cue  in  exactly 
the  same  attitude  as  when  pointing  the  arrow  at  the  tai'get  in  the 
morning.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  two  pictures  axe  not  husg 
nearer  each  other,  that  the  public  might  see  better  this  wonderful 
coincidence.  Mr.  Frith  seems  to  have  thought  this  figure  and 
attitude  so  fine  that  it  deserved  to  be  repeated.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  i^ree  with  him.  We  have  also  from  the  same  painter, 
two  flower  girls,  one  £rom  Boulogne,  No.  271,  and  one  fi-om  London, 
No.  276,  cold,  smooth,  and  hard  as  painted  tin,  with  leathery  flesh 
and  flowers  painted  tamely  and  feebly. 

When  a  painter  proposes  to  make  the  painting  of  flowers  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  picture,  as  Mr.  Frith  has  done  in  his  flower  girls, 
and  Hr.  Yeames  in  hia  "  Path  of  Hoses,"  No.  517,  he  should  make 
sure  that  he  feels  something  of  the  infinite  beauty  of  flowers,  and 
strive  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  their  varied  tones  aod  ridi 
bloom.  Instead  of  roses  strewed  thickly  before  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom issuing  from  the  church  porch,  Mr,  Yeames  f^ves  us  cofHous 
spots  of  bright  raw  colour.  And  yet  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
tiiis  treatment  of  the  flowers,  when  we  look  at  the  painting  of  the 
flesh.  The  man  that  can  give  us  such  wretched  work  is  not  likely 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  flowers.  Or  take  the  other  textures. 
Look  at  the  painting  of  the  dress  of  the  man  playing  the  flageolet, 
or  of  the  boy  with  the  violin.  It  is  like  the  even  up-and-down 
brushwork  of  a  house-painter,  who,  by  the  w^,  seems  also  to  have 
done  the  graining  of  the  woodwork  of  the  porch.    Bad  in  these 
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essential  points,  the  picture  is  weak  throughout,  a£  may  be  seen  in 
the  sham  architecture,  the  trunks  and  leafage  of  the  trees,  the 
drawing  of  the  dog,  and  the  colour  of  the  flags.  It  is  sad  to  be 
compelled  to  write  thus  of  Mr.  Yeames,  whose  work  used  formerly 
to  be  interestiDg.  Traces  of  his  old  better  style  are  to  be  found  in 
"The  Homing  Rehearsal,"  Na  240,  where  a  man  playing  the  violin 
is  teaching  a  poodle  to  dance.  The  expression  of  ^e  man's  face 
is  good,  and  the  play  of  the  reflected  light  on  the  fiddle  is  excellent ; 
tile  dc^  is  also  a  clever  bit  of  painting. 

It  is  pleastuit  to  escape  from  this  weak  sentimentality  into  the 
healthy  humour  and  Art  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  who  in  his  "  Scandal," 
No,  158,  and  his  "  Love  in  a  Maze,"  No.  387,  strives,  and  not  without 
success,  to  imitate  the  aerial  perspectives  and  sunlight  of  De  Hooghe. 
"Scandal "  is,  unfortunately,  a  feature  of  eveiy  age,  and  it  is  perhaps 
moie  harmless  to  represent  the  actors  in  this  scene  in  the  dresses 
.  of  other  times.  Mr.  Storey  is  Dutch  in  everything, — his  interior 
with  a  great  Vandervelde  sea-piece  on  the  walls  and  his  trimly-cut 
garden  maze.  His  colour  is  rich  and  strong,  as  in  the  well-painted 
tablecloth  in  "  Scandal,"  while  his  landscape  in  "  The  Maze,"  is  really 
beautiful,  eepecially  in  the  tree-drawing  and  distance.  His  "Mistress 
Dorothy,"  No.  893,  is  full  of  archness  and  character,  though  some- 
^lat  black  and  smooth  in  colour. 

Ifr.  Hodgson  is  another  of  our  painters  that  apprehend  a  comic 
Htuation  and  paint  it  without  extravagance,  though  sometimes  we 
vonder  if  it  is  worth  the  labour.  His  "  Jack  Ashore,"  No.  329, 
represents  an  English  tar  who,  pipe  in  mouth,  finds  himself  in  a 
courtyard  where  a  number  of  Turks  and  he  express  mutual  wonder 
in  looking  at  each  other,  as  if  they  were  beings  from  different  planets. 
We  can  almost  hear  the  quiet  remarks  of  the  swarthy-faced  Moors 
SE  they  look  with  varying  expression  at  the  equally  surprised  Jack. 

Mr.  Marks  also  manages  to  extract  humour  out  of  very  simple 
materials.  In  his  "  What  is  it  T  "  No.  195,  we  have  some  figures 
looking  over  a  bridge  in  an  old  Flemish  town,  and  speculating  on 
something  going  on  below.  The  backs  of  these  mildly  curious  people 
are  turned  towards  us,  except  a  pretty  girl  looking  half  round.  His 
"Ornithologist,"  No.  380,  is  a  repetition  of  the  idea  of  a  former 
picture.  There  is  much  character  in  the  faces  of  the  old  gentleman, 
half-crazed  with  his  hobby,  and  of  his  servant,  impressed  into  tbepost 
cf  assistant  naturalist.    The  stuffed  birds  are  well  painted. 

But  some  of  our  painters  of  amusing  situations,  of  whom  Mr.  Erskine 
Nicol  is  the  most  prominent  representative,  destroy  the  bloom  of  the 
joke  by  their  exaggerated  foi-ce.  The  point  of  the  story  is  thrust 
on  us  with  too  much  insistence,  and  its  racy  flavour  is  lost  Thus, 
in  Mr.  Nicol's  "  Steady,  Johnnie — Steady,"  No.  323,  the  expressions 
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both  of  man  and  boy  are  overdone,  and  as  they  are  not  pleasaot  nor 
pleasantly  painted,  we  weary  of  them  and  of  their  hard  china  facet 
The  sense  of  poverty  is  also  overforced  by  the  ostentatiously  painted 
rags,  which  Mr.  Nicol  combs  out  to  make  them  still  more  squalid. 
These  ra^ed  clothes,  though  Scotch  or  Irish,  do  duty  in  covering 
his  Italian  peasants  in  "Pro  Bono  Publico,"  No.  186,  and  in  "Fast 
Work,"  Na  624,  which  have  all  the  faults  without  the  redeeming 
humour  of  his  native  scenes. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Hardy  also  spoils  the  sentiment  of  his  pictures  by  a  too 
bold  and  literal  rendering  of  the  fact^.  In  his  "  Making  Home 
Snug,"  Na  426,  where  an  old  woman  is  preparing  to  hammer  apiece 
of  flannel  into  a  chink  of  the  door,  he  is  so  anxious  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  cold  blast  is  coming  in,  that  he  makes  the  flame 
of  the  candle  bum  as  if  it  were  under  a  blow-pipe.  The  treatment 
is  too  prosaic  ;  nothing  ia  left  to  the  imagination.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  deplored  as  the  workmanship  is  often  excellent,  as  in  tbe 
reflected  light  in  the  old  womiui's  face,  and  in  the  red  window  screen 
lighted  from  behind,  in  the  painful  subject  of  "  Looking  for  Father," 
No.  164.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  work  of  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  quiet  simplicity  and 
Boftnesa  of  Noa  174  and  182,  by  M  Frfere,  which,  though  not  equal  to 
the  Frferes  of  fifteen  years  t^o,  are  yet  charming  in  their  unconscious 
■  ease  and  suggestiveness. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  story  told  with  simplicity  and  point,  we 
refer  to  No.  903,  "  The  L^urd  of  Dumbiedykes  in  Deans'  Cottage," 
by  Mr.  H  Cameron,  which  is  full  of  character  and  expression.  The 
laird,  with  pipe  in  hand,  seems  lost  in  surprise,  while  Jeaanie  Dean^ 
comely  and  purpose-like,  is  busily  engaged  in  roping  a  well-worn 
hair-trunk.  The  colour  and  tone  of  this  little  picture  are  especially 
fine,  as  are  also  the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  the  delicate  modellii^ 
of  the  faces. 

But  there  are  French  artists  that  paint  with  a  neat  cleanness  outdoing 
even  the  most  literal  of  our  own  school.  M.  Tissot  requires  nothing 
from  the  spectator  except  a  solution  of  the  problems  put  before  him. 
A  certain  number  of  figures  is  given  us,  and  we  have  to  determine  their 
relationships,  actual  and  possible.  How  many  readings  may  be  given 
of  "  Tbe  lABt  Evening,"  (108)  and  "The  Captain's  Daughter  "(121)? 
Now,  it  seems  to  ns  that  this  is  leaving  too  much  to  our  imagination. 
A  picture  should  not  tell  us  everything  at  once ;  but  it  need  not 
therefore  be  an  enigma.  But  whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  paintings,  they  must  strike  every  one  as  wonderful  in  subtle 
delicacy  of  expi'ession.  Still  we  cannot  accept  them  as  truthful  re- 
presentations of  nature.  Shadow  and  depth  are  wanting,  especially 
in  "The  Last  Evening,"  where  the  face  of  the  young  lady  is  thin  and 
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hL  For  the  same  reason  these  ghaetlj  white  poles  and  spars 
Bboold  surely  have  been  enriched  by  grey.  They  all  want  "the 
beauty  of  dirt,"  the  soft  colouring  of  Time ;  but  this  is  evidently 
objectionable  to  M.  Tissot,  who  cleans  the  decks  of  his  vessels  more 
IhoTOUghly  than  ever  was  quarter-deck  scoured.  Hia  "  Too  Early," 
Ko.  914,  is  extremely  clever  in  character  and  texture,  though  the 
baU-room  is  full  of  sunshine  instead  of  artificial  light ;  but  surely 
never  was  good  work  wasted  on  a  more  trivial  subject  ' 

One  turns  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  this  over-elaboration  of 
detail  to  the  facile  workmanship  of  Mr.  Orchardson,  who  runs  to 
the  other  extreme  of  looseness  and  carelessness  of  finish.  Mr. 
Orchardson  provokes  while  he  delights  us.  The  quality  of  his 
Toik  is  so  lovely  when  he  chooses,  that  we  feel  that  he  seldom 
does  justice  to  his  powers.  He  carries  to  excess  the  principle  of 
tfae  Bubordination  of  accessories,  and  therefore  leaves  often  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  incompleteness.  We  understand  that  an  unfortunate 
accideat  happened  to  his  most  important  picture,  and  consequently 
ve  have  only  bis  smaller  works  to  judge  him  by.  But  so  far  as  it 
goes,  if  we  take  the  face  of  the  lady  in  "  The  Protector,"  No.  194, 
or  of  "Cinderella,"  in  No.  354,  where  in  these  galleries  shall  we  find 
more  exquisite  quality  of  workt  Or  take  the  great  "Protector;" 
could  anything  be  better  than  the  painting  of  this  dog — or  of  the  sun- 
flowers, delicate  yet  broad  ?  A  painter's  feeling  for  colour  may  be 
seen  in  very  small  things,  and  that  Mr.  Oi-chardson  has  the  colour- 
&cnlty  strong  may  be  seen  in  his  subtle  and  refined  treatment  of 
the  earthenware  in  "  Cinderella."  But  why  does  he  tantalize  us  by 
his  sketebiness  and  spottiness,  and  thus  do  injustice  to  his  powers  ? 
His  insight  into  dog-character  and  painting  in  "  Oscar  and  Bran," 
Na  208,  should  make  our  professed  animal-punters  look  to  their 
laurels. 

We  have  unfortunately  but  too  little  of  the  masterly  ease  of  Sir  E. 
I^ndseer,  whose  hora^  and  dogs  in  Nos.  255  and  266  exhibit  the 
old  power  that  comes  from  suggestiveness  rather  than  from  detail, 
eveiy  touch  beiug  applied  with  the  conscious  facility  of  the  great 
painter  for  a  .definite  purpose.  Some  of  our  younger  men  show 
good  progress  as  animal  painters.  Mr.  H,  Hardy,  in  his  "Lions 
and  Lioness,"  No,  129,  exhibits  a  strong  feeling  for  animal  life.  The 
lioness  is  admirably  painted,  with  intense  feline  expression,  but  the 
lions,  though  fine,  scarcely  suggest  the  terrible  struggle  in  which  they 
seem  engaged.  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  has  chosen  the  more  peaceful 
and  pleasing  scene  "  Summer  Afternoon,"  No,  453,  where  the  great 
oxen  (yellow-white  and  brown)  seek  for  relief  from  the  sultry  beat 
in  the  cool  lily-covered  pool  The  solid  painting  of  these  cattle 
and  the  slumberous  air  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  while  evpty  point 
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haa  been  noted  to  heighten  the  eSect  intended  to  be  produced, 
even  to  the  flies  and  midges  about  the  heads  of  the  patient  Imites. 
In  the  case  of  Ur.  K  Riviere,  we  feel  too  madi  that  his  pctniea 
hHve  been  constrncted  to  show  his  powers  of  animal  paintbg.  His 
"  Argns,"  No.  464^  depends  for  its  interest  mainly  on  the  dog,  and 
eren  here  we  feel  thatMr.Rivi^  has  been  trammelled  by  the  Homeric 
conditions  of  Aigiis  lyii^  on  the  danghill  and  expiring  at  the  aght 
of  his  old  master.  Sit  Walter  Scott  would,  we  think,  have  indicated 
the  discovery  l^  the  dog's  sense  of  smell,  and  be  would  have  rqire- 
sented  the  dog  as  stealing  up  unobservedly  to  sniff  at  the  wandering 
beggar.  We  cannot  accept  the  representation  of  TJlysses  as  a  fitting 
one  for  the  man  of  many  wiles.  It  may  be  observed  that  l^e  atti- 
tude of  the  Ulysses  is  but  a  variation  of  the  "  Daniel "  of  last  year. 
But  if  the  dog  is  the  main  feature  in  the* "  Argus,"  how  much  more 
is  it  the  only  one  in  No.  986,  where  a  stagey  picture  is  prodaced  of 
a  girl  laahed  to  a  mast  rolling  about  in  a  stormy  sea^  with  a  white 
bull  terrier  in  her  breast  ?  The  girl,  smooth  and  dry,  sleeps  placidly 
on  the  waves  of  a  drier  sea,  while  the  dog,  lean  and  hungry,  baiks 
furiously  at  nothing.  Of  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  we  have  nothii^  to  say 
except  that  his  cattle  are  as  like  china  as  ever, — ^hard,  and  without 
texture.  How  such  pictures  can  find  favour  with  a  cattle-loving  race 
such  as  the  English,  passes  our  comprehension.  Nor  does  his  strong 
imitation  of  the  warm  sunshine  of  Cuyp  please  us  better.  There  is 
also  in  Mr.  Ansdell's  pictures  a  similar  false  likeness  to  she^  and 
goats.  Such  work  can  give  pleasure  to  no  human  being  that  has 
looked  with  interest  on  the  rich  varied  colours  and  textures  of  these 
animals.  Those  punters  should  take  a  look  at  the  calves  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Enunerson,  Na  145,  or  at  the  donkeys  and  geese  of  Mr.  M. 
Fisher's  beautiful  picture,  "  The  Intrusion,"  No.  34,  where  the  ani- 
mals are  painted  with  much  spirit  and  cleverness,  and  the  landscape 
is  charming  in  its  quiet  harmonies.  The  broken  water,  and  the  trees 
coming  into  leaf  and  standing  out  against  a  tender  grey  d^,  are 
worthy  of  careful  study. 

We  have  left,  ourselves  little  room  to  write  of  Mr.  Bonghtou's 
"  The  Heir,"  No.  1062,  quiet  and  fine  in  ite  tone,  showing  strong  foreign 
influence  ;  of  Mr.  Macoab's  "  Girls'  School  at  the  Confessional, 
Seville,"  Na  285,  reminding  us  of  Bonnat  in  its  character  and 
strength ;  of  "The  Despateh  from  Trebizond,"  Na  977,  by  Mr.  & 
Wallis,  No.  675  ;  or  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Inchbold's 
"  Qreen  Horses  of  St.  Mark's/'  No.  141,  all  of  whidt  deserve  carefnl 
examination.  We  must  pass  on  to  the  portraits.  Unfortunately  ve 
have  already  referred  to  the  most  striking  of  these  in  the  luminous 
portraits  of  Mr.  Millais,  and  the  subdued  power  of  Mr.  Watts.  Among 
the  numerous  portnuts  still  left  for  our  examination  there  are  only 
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a  fev  that  merit  much  praise.  Foremost  among  these  are  the 
portraits  of  Mr.  Ouless,  who  confirms  the  promise  of  last  year 
in  hia  vigorous  and  Taried  style.  Always  robust  and  mauly  in  his 
work,  he  has  a  happy  &culty  of  being  able  to  seize  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  sitter,  whether  he  imitates  the  breadth  of  Kembrandt, 
as  in  No.  76,  or  follom  the  style  of  Mr.  Watts,  as  in  No.  93,  or 
Ebrikea  out  a  novel  arrangement  for  himself,  as  in  No.  115.  If  to 
these  qualities  he  would  add  more  delicacy  and  refinement  of  work, 
he  would  take  a  very  prominent  place  among  our  portrait  painters. 

If  Mr.  Ouless  confines  himself  to  the  portnuts  of  gentlemen,  it  is 
the  ladies  of  Mr.  Archer  that  call  specially  for  our  notice.  His 
"Three  Sisters,"  No.  159,  is  very  pleasing  in  arrangement  and  refined 
in  modelling,  recalling  the  natural  grace  of  Qainsborough  though  it 
wants  his  richness  of  colour,  especially  in  the  background,  which 
tends  to  blackness.  The  transparent  muslin  and  yellow  silk  scaife 
are  admirably  painted.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  geneiral  effect  should 
be  marred  by  the  bad  drawing  of  the  child's  l^s.  The  other  por- 
traits by  Mr.  Archer  have  the  same  strong  and  weak  pointy  being 
full  of  lady-like  character  but  inclining  to  chalkiness  and  fiatnesB. 
They  appear,  however,  to  great  advantage  beside  the  conventional 
weakness  of  Mr.  Sant,  whose  work  is  slipshod  and  vulgarly  coarse, 
with  an  attempt  towards  fireedom  and  boldness  which  ends  in 
&ilare. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  grie'voaaly  disappoints  as  this 
year.  There  is  a  hasty  loosenestt  and  bad  colour  in  his  fiesh-paint- 
iug,  bad  drawing  of  hands,  as  in  No.  303,  "  The  Antiquarian,"  and 
a  want  of  dignity  in  his  treatment,  that  show  that  he  has  not  kept 
before  his  eye  a  high  standard  of  work.  These  defects  find  their 
most  flagrant  example  in  No.  113,  Sir  Sills  John  Gibbons,  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  which  is  fussy  and  vulgar — a  picture  of  clothes,  robes, 
tword,  and  long  black  boots,  with  a  face  wooden  and  unimportant. 

For  some  reason  or  other  we  seldom  have  portraits  of  Boyal 
personages  that  ai'e  not  poor  examples  of  the  painter's  art,  and 
the  present  Exhibition  presents  no  exception  to  this  common  rule. 
Mr.  Oltik,  in  No.  413,  gives  us  a  hard  stony  rendering  of  a  beautiful 
face ;  and  H.RH.  Prince  Arthur  (No.  951)  does  not  fare  better  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tweedie.  Nor  are  our  celebrities  fortunate  in  the 
painters  that  are  to  hand  them  do^vn  to  posterity.  We  know  how 
Hra.  Siddons  appears  to  us  in  all  her  grandeur  as  painted  by  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough.  Will  our  grandchildren  have  a  correspond- 
ing idea  of  the  power  of  our  great  tragedienne,  Miss  Faucit,  whom 
Hr.  Lehmann,  in  Na  594,  has  condemned  to  a  peipetua]  simper  ? 
The  whole  treatment  is  conventional  and  academic,  cold,  smooth, 
and  hard. 
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Mr.  Richmond  has  settled  down  into  a  maniierisni  from  which 
nothing  can  disturb  him,  and  we  expect  nothing  &om  him  now  but 
the  everlasting  stippling  that  robs  the  tlesh  of  ever;  particle  of 
resemblance  to  nature.  His  best  vork  this  year  is,  "  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,"  Na  290,  where  all  but  the  most  important  part — the 
bead  and  face — is  fine.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  cold  chalkiness  which 
is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  he  has  given  dignity 
and  power  to  the  intellectual  head,  and  has  just  missed  making  it  a 
really  fine  picture. 

The  characteristics  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  Mr.  Macnee,  Mr.  Weigall, 
and  others  are  well  known.  After  them  the  renuuning  mass  of 
portraits  has  nothing  new  or  striking,  and  we  cannot  wtmder  that 
the  great  majoiity  of  spectators  pass  them  by  with  the  remark, 
*'  Only  a  portrait"  But  let  not  portrait  painters  flatter  themselves 
with  self-satisfied  disdain  into  the  beUef  that  this  is  merely  a  sign  of 
the  unpopularity  of  their  art.  The  same  spectators,  if  transported 
into  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  placed  before  a 
Velasquez,  or  a  Sir  Joshua,  would  enjoy  and  admire  the  portrait  of 
a  man  whose  very  name  is  unknown.  The  difference  lies  just  in 
this,  that  in  the  one  case  the  art  is  consummate  and  overpowering, 
in  the  other  case  there  is  simply  no  art  at  all.  The  portiait 
pmnter  may  rest  assured  that  when  he  produces  anything  that  is 
really  fine  in  colour,  modelling,  and  expression,  he  will  receive  as 
much  appreciation  as  any  of  his  brethren. 

If  there  was  any  branch  of  art  of  which  England  used  justly  to 
boast  as  specially  her  own,  it  was  landscape.  To  say  nothing  of 
Turner,  in  former  days  we  could  point  with  pride  to  Cox,  Conartdble, 
Bennington,  and  many  others,  and  our  pretensions  were  more  than 
allowed  by  our  artistic  neighbours  the  French,  whose  landscape  school 
of  the  past  and  present  generations  was  moulded  and  formed  liy  the 
influence  of  these  men.  Burger,  the  well-known  French  critic, 
admits  that  Troyon,  Kousseau,  Daubigny,  and  other  regeneiatois  of 
French  landscape  art,  are  the  children  of  English  art-parenta  But  we 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  our  fathers,  and  English  adrntren  of  this 
phase  of  art  have  to  look  to  France  for  the  more  recent  illustration 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  ovir  earlier  English  school  As  a 
rule,  simplicity,  breadth,  and  unity  of  effect  have  departed  Jrom  us^ 
and  instead  of  imagination  and  grandeur  of  idea  we  have  marvellous 
industry  and  tame  mediocrity  of  conception.  Our  landscape  paint«n 
may  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  but  we  rarely  see  traces  of  thought 
or  feeling  in  their  treatment  A  painted  photograph  is  not  the 
highest  ideal  in  landscape  art ;  we  want  to  see  how  the  artist  has 
been  affected  by  the  scene,  what  influence  it  has  had  on  his  mind, 
and  what  it  su^ests  to  him.     We  look  for  bb  impression,  not  for  a 
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liteial  renderiiig  of  facta.  As  old  David  Cox  wrote  of  liis  own  water- 
colour  drawings,  "  Tluy  ore  ikt  vxyrh  of  the  mvnd,  which  I  consider 
veiy  &r  above  the  portraits  of  the  places."  It  is  from  the  want  of  this 
personality  of  the  painter  that  the  ordinary  English  school,  of  which 
Mr.  R  W.  Leader  is  a  typical  example,  appears  bo  prosaic  and  heart- 
less. There  is  no  trace  of  sentiment  or  of  poetry  in  these  pictures, 
nor  any  attempt  to  grasp  the  comprehensiyeness  of  nature.  Mr. 
Leader  does  make  an  effort  to  get  away  from  this  hard  mechamcal 
treatment  in  his  "  Mountain  Solitude,"  No.  379,  hut  not  with  success. 
His  handling  here  is  somewhat  freer  and  bolder,  but  it  is  vague  and 
pretentious.  His  precipices  are  feeble  and  wanting  in  solidity,  while 
the  mountain  gloom  which  he  has  attempted  to  render  by  crude 
masses  of  deep  blue  punt  is  stagey  and  fake. 

Of  landscape  inSuenced  by  the  strong  individuality  of  the  painter, 
the  most  important  example  is  Mr.  Poole's  "  A  Lion  in  the  Path," 
No.  28, — a  grand  and  impressive  work.  The  masses  of  light  and  shade 
are  finely  distributed,  and  the  rich  harmonies  of  yellow,  brown  and 
blue  remind  one  of  Poussin  or  Tintoretto.  The  action  of  the  man 
is  vigorous  as  he  advances  boldly  yet  with  alarm  on  the  lion,  which, 
however,  looks  very  tame  and  harmless.  Mr.  Poole  would  have  done 
well  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  drawing  his  lion,  which 
hj  its  weakness  certainly  detracts  from  a  nobly  conceived  landsc^)e. 

The  veteran  Mr.  Linnell  becomes  yearly  sti-onger  in  colour.  In 
his  "  Coming  Storm,"  No.  78,  we  think  that  this  hot  marly  colour  is 
carried  to  an  excess  injurious  to  the  effect  he  has  aimed  at  producing. 
One  would  have  liked  a  quieter  sense  of  the  coming  storm,  and  less 
of  the  highly  charged  colour  which  Mr.  Limiell  has  made  peculiarly 
bis  own. 

Mi.  W.  Linnell  follows  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  has  given  us  in 
No.  44'7,  "  Over  the  Heath,"  a  grand  landscape  of  rolling  clouds  and 
heather-covered  hills,  though  the  picture  might  have  been  painted 
in  a  lower  key  with  advantage.  There  is  throughout  a  fine  feeling 
of  space  and  the  winding  road  over  the  hill-side  is  admirably  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  P.  Qraham  has  boldly  grappled  with  a  di£Scult  effect  in 
No.  64,  "  Wind,"  which,  though  smooth  and  uniform  in  texture,  is  a 
vigorous  rendering  of  the  subject  The  tempest-tossed  trees  in  the 
gtUly  and  the  peaty  foaming  torrent  are  painted  with  spirit  and  are 
full  of  motion.  There  seems  some  exaggeration  in  the  dark  purply 
cloud,  and  the  heathsr  is  too  positive  in  colour  for  the  light  that  is 
in  the  picture.  Mr.  Qraham  is  not  so  successful  in  bis  "  Restless 
Sea,"  No.  665  ;  and  his  "  Highland  Croft,"  No.  980,  \(ants  mterest, 
though  the  calves  are  well  painted. 

Mr.  C.  K  Johnson,  in  his  "  First  Snow  "  No.  659,  and  his  "  Autumn 
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Elood,"  Na  979,  and  Mr.  MacWhirter  in  his  "  FieEerman's  Haven," 
Na  669,  give  us  mora  than  the  scene.  They  give  us  the  impressLon 
of  HbA  scene  on  the  artist,  and  convey  to  us  ideas  connected  with  t}ie 
landscapes,  a  much  more  difficult  task.  Mr.  MscWhirter's  picture 
would  be  improved  by  a  more  simile  foreground,  but  be  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  much  feeling  into  his  picture, 

There  is  beautiful  colour  in  "  A  Mountain  Stream,  Glen  Deny, 
Aberdeenshire,"  Ko.  599,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Oakes.  The  landscape  does 
not  strike  us  as  very  like  the  character  of  the  Deeside  mountatos 
md  there  is  too  much  feeling  of  the  studio  in  it  It  is,  how- 
ever, impressive  in  s{ute  of  this,  and  is  very  near  being  a  really  fine 
jHcbire. 

The  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  Sir  Oeorge  Harvey,  sends 
a  bright  and  fresh  "  Morning  on  Loch  Awe ;  Sen  Cruadian  in  the 
disUmce,"  No.  1052,  full  of  light  and  atmosphere.  The  outlying 
spur  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry  is  painted  with 
that  fine  feeling  for  Nature  which  ^  Oeorge  puts  into  all  his  land- 
scapes, and  with  a  quality  of  workmanship,  in  the  painter's  sense  of 
,  qvaiAiy,  that  is  exceedingly  rare.  No  one  understands  better  bow 
to  repres^it  the  rich  soft  green  of  half  Highl^d  half  Lowland 
scenery.  In  his  "  Curlers,"  No.  200,  the  wintry  landscape  with  its 
leidess  Uees  against  the  settii^  sun  should  also  be  carefully 
looked  at 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  attempts  with  oonsiderable  success  the  rendering 
of  t^  mid>day  sunshine  on  tree-clad  mountains,  and  gives  a  dreamy 
sense  oi  brilliant  daylight.  There  is  a  delicacy  about  his  conception 
of  this  efifoct  very  different  from  the  commonplace  but  affected  work 
of  Mr.  Yicat  Cole,  who  is  inexpressible  except  on  gigantic  caovasses, 
full.  f£  ^nptineas  and  pretence.  Mr.  Goodall's  large  landscape,  "  Sub- 
siding of  the  Nile,"  No.  292,  has  an  Eastern  look  about  it  and  may 
be  all  right,  but  it  wants  real  interest  and  is  too  panoramia  It  is 
tame  and  poor,  compared  with  the  flastem  landscapes  of  M.  Huguet. 

The  motion  of  the  sea  must  ever  be  full  of  difficulty  to  the  painter, 
and  many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  impression  of  this  restless  heav- 
ing has  been  rendered.  Some  painters,  like  Mr.  H.  Moore,  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  Mr.  Wyllie,  represent  it  with  a  wonderful  directness, 
and  if  their  work  is  not  of  the  highest  refinement  as  to  subtlety,  it  is 
because  they  think  they  can  produce  the  momentary  effect  more 
completely  by  rapid  vigorous  painting.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  who  has 
made  a  great  stride  tbis  year,  carries  this  principle  furtlier  and  seems 
to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  motion  by  a  more  subtle  syn- 
thetic method.  Certain  it  is  that  in  no  sea-pieces  of  this  year  has 
"  the  countless  smile  "  of  the  ocean  been  more  suggestively  repre- 
sented than  by  Mr.  Hunter.     By  some  intuitive  process  he  seems  to 
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have  divined  the  secret '  of  ita  motien,  add  we  can  almost  hear  the 
ii])ple  of  the  waves  beating  on  tiie  boats  4^  his  "  Trawlers  Waiting  for 
Ihukaess,"  Na  386.  The  qulvmng  Iq^bt  on  the  water  broken  bj 
the  gesh  breeze,  and  the  woQoleriul  plaj  of  colour  of  the  clear  bright 
d^  reflected  ia  the  TorTing  mirror,  are  admirably  su^eeted,  while 
the  effect  is  heightened  bj  the  dark  but  luminous  water  under  the 
boat  lie  fi^)«rmeQ  are  .jolsTerlj  pot  ijo^  but  Ve  should  like  to  see 
tbe  fleth-painting  carried  farther.  .  While  SCr.. Hunter's  touch  seems 
admiiaUy  adapted  for  the  repreeentation  of  the  moving  sea,  ws  do 
not  fkiak  it  suits  the  solid  land,  wbere  w«  want  more  firmness  and 
pecitiAn,  nor  do  we  like  to  see  so  clearly  the  method  by  which  the 
work  is  produced.  Of  Mr.  Hunter's  otlier  two  pictures,  "  The  Three 
Fiak«s,"  No.  S26,  and  "After  a  Gale,"  No.  1082,  we  should  like  to 
aay  a  good  deal,  but  our  space  is  more  than  .exhausted.  They  well 
(ieserre  careful  stiidy. 

If  Kr.  Hunter  paints  his  seas  suggestively  and  from  the  gene- 
nluiatioDS  of  a  mind  well  stored  with  observationa,  Mr,  Brett  adopts 
a  different  method  and  gives  brilliant  records  of  these  obeervatioos 
titemaelvss.  Hr.  Hunter  is  s;^hetic  while  Mr.  Brett  is  analytic, 
tad  both  are  right  to  follow  the  bent  of  th^  naturea  To  a  wonder- 
fbl  &culty  of  noting  facts  Mr.  Brett  adds  long'trained  skill  in  painting 
(hem  with  ezti'OBid  accuracy.  Take  hie  "  Morning  among  the  Granite 
Boulders,"  No.  681,  and  observe  the  painting  of  these  boulders.  At 
first  sight  they  appear  to  be  phott^aphic  reproductions,  but  if  you 
look  closely  at  these  crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  you 
nil  see  that  they  are  painted  with  ease  and  mastery,  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  serpentine  steeple  i-oek  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke 
(No.  419),  which  is  geologically  right  when  examined  closely,  but 
weak  and  feeble  when  looked  at  from  a  moderate  distance.  In  Mr. 
Brett's  case  the  imitation  may  perhaps  be  carried  too  far,  but  it  13 
a  tight  sort  of  suggestive  imitation.  The  same  is  true  of  his  paint- 
ing of  the  sand  with  its  waving  surface  broken  by  footmarks,  and  of 
the  blue  purple  mussels  and  green  seaware  on  the  rocks.  We  seem 
to  be  looking  at  the  very  spot  But  what  we  miss  is  the  human 
impression,  the  feeling  of  the  scene  having  passed  through  the 
artist's  mind  and  heart.  Mr.  Brett's  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  Nature 
into  her  elements,  to  trace  her  living  presence  by  a  too  subtle 
analysis,  a  process  which  is  apt  to  leave  out  the  informing  spirit. 
If  Mr.  Brett  with  his  stores  of  knowledge  would  now  paint  con- 
structively and  poetically  pictures  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  own 
feeling  for  nature,  we  might  expect  very  great  things.  Corot  began 
by  painting  with  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness,  and  we  have  now  the 
advantage  of  his  careful  study  in  the  delicious  dreams  of  his  later 
life;  BO  we  may  perhaps  yet  see  a  corresponding  development  of 
X  2 
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Mr.  Brett'a  powers.  With  reference  to  the  sea,  it  appears  to  ns 
that  Mr.  Brett's  attention  has  heen  drawn  chiefly  to  the  form  of  the 
waves,  to  the  neglect  of  their  essential  quality  of  liquidity,  which  u 
suggested  only  by  an  oily  condition  of  surface.  Mr.  Hook  never 
misses  this  most  important  element ;  his  pictures  smell  of  the  vet 
salt  sea. 

We  have  also  fresh  and  interesting  sea-pieces  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Knight 
(No.  107),  and  by  Mr.  Naish  (No.  £39),  but  oar  space  is  exhausted, 
and  we  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  passing  over  many 
pictures  which  we  should  like  to  notice,  sach  as  Mr.  H.  Qoodall's 
"  Ciqni  Girls  Winnowing,"  N*.  372,  and  the  two  studies,  "On  the 
Mer  de  Glace,"  Na  46  and  Na  52,  by  Sir  R.  Collier,  of  whom, 
though  he  dislikes  critics,  we  will  say  that  he  shows  a  rare  and 
refined  sense  for  colour. 

We  must  end,  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  as  careful  a  surrey 
as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  Exhibition  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  while  there  is  much  sound  work  in  it,  there  are  not 
many  pictures  that  will  outlive  the  talk  of  the  season  or  have  an 
enduring  place  in  the  history  of  our  school.  The  public  taste  may 
not  demand  a  high  standard,  but  painters,  like  poets,  can  form  and 
guide  an  audience  for  themselves.  With  the  glowing  colours  at  their 
command,  tbey  have  it  in  their  power  to  transmute  their  pictures 
not  merely  into  gold,  but,  if  they  will  it,  into  most  precious  jewels. 
John  Forbes  White. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL'S 
WEITINGS. 


ria  not  easy  to  say  how  the  news  of  a  great  man's  death  ought  to 
afifect  the  mass  of  those  vho  are  naturally  miable  to  fonu  an 
independent  opinion  of  the  sources  and  nature  of  his  acknowledged 
influence.  In  Italy  the  death  of  an  eminent  and  popular  writer  like 
Uanzoni  is  mentioned  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  national 
calamity.  The  mayor  and  corporataon  of  every  intel%ent  little 
town  in  the  peninsula  telegraph  assurances  of  their  veneration  and 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Uie  deceased,  and  he  is  interred  with 
honours  such  as  are  reserved  in  England  for  men  who  have  won 
batUes,  married  a  queen,  or  usurped  a  throne.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
£tness  in  such  expressions  of  feeling  when  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  sincerity ;  it  is  natural  to  seek  to  give  some  formal 
utterance  to  the  gratitude  which  must  have  been  accumulatit^  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  to  whom  the  life  just  ended  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous benefit.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  regret  the  absence  of  such 
utterances  in  England  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kill,  when  we  consider 
bow  entirely  unworthy  they  would  seem  as  an  acknowledgment  c£ 
the  work  that  he  has  done,  and  how  inadequate  as  an  expressiou 
of  the  feeling  which  his  death  caJIs  forth  in  those  who  know  what 
that  work  has  been.  It  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character  and  genius  is  limited  to  the  drcle,  large 
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as  that  was,  of  bis  private  friends  and  felloT-workers,  because  com- 
paratively few  others  have  as  yet  attempted  to  express  the  r^ard  in 
which  his  memory  must  be  held  by  all  who  have  abared,  bowever 
slightly,  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  lost  forty  years.  B«6peot  has 
more  to  do  with  Bucb  silence  than  indifference,  and  it  is  only  lest 
one  should  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  that  we  venture  on  an  attempt 
to  show  not  only  that  Mr.  Mill's  influence  on  the  ordinary  thought 
of  the  day  is  still  undiminished,  but  also  that  it  would  indeed  be  a 
national  calamity  for  that  influence  to  become  either  weakened, 
warped,  or  forgotten. 

l^ere  is,  it  may  be  admitted,  a  degree  of  fashion  in  thought ;  a 
tendency  from  time  to  time  to  discard  old  opinions  merely  because 
they  are  not  new,  to  ignore  them  because  they  seem  self-evident, 
and  generally  tg  undervalue  the  dist^iverers  of  truth  that  every  (jne 
can  understand.  People  get  tired  of  hearing  an  old  story  repeated, 
and  weariness  often  changes  into  disgust  if  they  are  expected  to 
listen  to  it  with  perennial  enthusiasm.  Still,  as  the  course  of  nature 
is,  on  the  whole,  fixed,  the  truth  which  was  at  first  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  does  not  cease  to  be  true,  or  therefore  valuable,  by  becom- 
ing even  tediously  familiar ;  and  to  fall  back  upon  exploded  error, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  is  a  cumbrous  way  of  reviving  the 
strength  of  passionate  conviction  with  which  new  truths  are  held, 
while  besides  the  prospect  of  refutation  by  the  logic  of  facts,  the 
relapse  itself  is  seldom  attmdad  witli  enthtuiana,  beit^  raAher  the 
work  of  laesiiada  and  indifferauce.  Progress  would  be  impomfaleif 
opinion  wer«  condemned  to  oaciUate  betwe^  bairen  oxtTemes  «f 
truism  and  paradox.  But  if  poaitive  knowledge  is  continuoos  awl 
homogeneoo^  and  ita  posBCsnon  merely  a  question  of  degree,  novelty 
may  always  be  saciiTed  without  the  sacrifiae  of  condnuons  already 
reached.  So  far  from  bwig  wovthless  and  obsolete,  they  have  their 
most  important  fimaUons  still  to  discharge-  once  thoroughly  ao- 
i^pted,  they  have  ceased  to  be  conclusions,  and  are  tike  axiomatic 
premiases  from  wbidix  reasoning  may  start  m  search  of  further  truths ; 
and  it  is  not  till  these  new«  trutha  are  themselves  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  trite,  that  the  fint  diaooraiy  may  be  left  to  tbs  iDdifliareot 
ohtomcling  of  history,  whi<dt  is  not  likely  to  undermine  its  own 
foundations.  Mr.  Mill's  works,  partly  from  their  natural  dearoess, 
partly  fnxn  their  appropriateitega  to  the  intellectsal  demands  of  the 
day,  are  already  so  &.miliar  that  th^  have  baan  threatened  with 
promotion  to  the  shelf  of  dsssc  oommonplaoa ;  bnt  we  i^ould  a^, 
before  acce^ng  this  fat«  ior  them,  whethw  bia  foUowem  or  his 
oppooentB  have  quite  esliaasted  the  pr^iems  he  raiW,  either  t^ 
oenying  his  method  to  ita  last  legitimate  conieqnences,  or  by  <U»- 
proving  his  partioulat  oonolusioBS  seriatioL    Till  Utis  boa  been  doa^ 
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indiSerenoe  to  \as  writinge  caa  only  be  aocounted  for  b;  the  unreasoa- 
ing  fickleness  to  which  the  principle — not  yet  become  a  comnwm- 
plue  and  nowhere  better  iUuetrated  tiian  by  faimself — affordB  the 
beat  antidote,  that  the  only  security  against  the  periodical  redia- 
oovery  of  enoc  lies  in  recogmziug  (as  he  did)  the  substantial  con- 
tiDnity  of  all  right  thinking,  so  that  to  abandon  a  legitimate 
inlerence  is  constructively  to  abandon  all  the  grounds  upon  irbich 
it  rested.  And  as  few  thinkers  are  eqnal  to  the  task  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  whole  edifice  of  knovdet^  from  its  foundattons,  a  reaction  is 
almost  always  inconsistent,  though  not  incompatible  with  a  spasmodic, 
intermittent  sort  of  progreas.  As  Mr.  Mill  obserred  aa  his  Logic, — 
"  The  impFOvement  in  the  remits  of  thinking  has  seldom  extended 
to  the  proceaaea;  "  and  results  of  unimpeachable  validity  are  liable 
to  be  neglected  or  thrown  aside,  unless  the  processes  by  whicA  they 
were  reached  inspire  reasonable  confidence. 

Mr.  MUl's  influence  has  been  much  greater  on  the  manner  or  pro- 
cesses of  contemporary  thoogbt  than  on  its  substanoe  and  results, 
and  if  bis  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  two  ele- 
ments is  correct,  the  fact  will  not  injure  his  reputation  with  posterity. 
The  rationale  of  progress, — intellectual,  social,  and  political — and  its 
one  indispensable  condition  were,  for  the  first  time,  explained  dis- 
interestedly, and  dissevered  from  the  absolute  advocacy  of  any  one 
stage  in  the  progress,  and  even  from  a  metaphysical  devotion  to  the 
tmivefsal  condition.  He  did  as  much  as  any  writer  of  the  century  to 
origioate,  and  more  to  popularize  the  conception  that  a  theory  might 
be  tnie  and  yet  not  final, — not  final,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  valne  and 
importance.  The  dispassionate  tone  of  his  writings,  and  his  genend 
abstinence  from  epithets,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  this  way 
fA  looking  at  controversies  still  subsisting.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
praise  the  past,  since  we  wish  to  change  the  present  which  it  has 
made,  nor  yet  to  condemn,  since  it  had  also  made  our  desire  for  a 
better  future.  He  reo^ized  the  existence  both  of  natural  tenden- 
cies and  of  ends  that  are  right  and  demrable,  and  since  the  two  never 
naah  the  momentary  point  of  coincidence,  he  took  for  granted  that 
what  we  think  right  and  desirable,  is  not  what  has  been  natural,  but 
what  is  going  to  be  so.  As  a  statement  of  the  results  of  critical  phi- 
losophy the  formula  is  clear,  though  it  may  not  yet  be  popular,  but 
its  chief  significance  is,  that  it  commits  a  school  famous  for  pedantic 
precision  and  the  deification  of  experience,  to  the  most  abstract  fom 
vS  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

He  was  singularly  successful  in  developing  a  tradition  which  ht 
was  singularly  fortunate  iu  receiving  when  and  as  he  did.  The 
ct»nmon<flense  philosophy,  the  English  school  to  which  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Iiodte,  and  Bentbam  belonged,  seemed  nearly  to  have  done  its  work, 
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when  common-aenBe  had  given  up  the  attempt  to  follow  Hame,  ta  to 
imderst&nd  Berkeley,  and  Adam  Smith  bof^an  instead  to  apply 
ita  metiiods  to  the  merely  concrete  phenomena  of  society.  To  ^ther 
together  the  loose  threads  of  liberal  criticism,  to  give  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  methods  by  which  Godwin,  James  Mil^  and  the 
Utilitarians  of  that  generation  had  arrived  at  their  hard,  dear, 
plausible,  and  narrow  doctrine,  was  a  task  to  which  be  seemed  called 
by  birth  and  education.  It  was  partly  because  he  was  so  well  fitted 
to  do  this,  that  he  was  able  to  do  much  mor&  A  glance  at  the  con- 
tiast  between  his  position  and  Comte's  will  show  how  great,  upon 
their  common  princiidee,  his  advantage  was.  MiU's  "  Logic  "  has  an 
authentic  pedigree  of  three  centuries  to  say  the  least,  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  acknowledge  so  respectable  an  ancestry ;  but 
we  have  to  think  of  Comte,  since  he  disowned  the  teaching  of  Saint 
Simon,  and  certainly  did  not  learn  his  great  doctrines  &om  De 
Maistre,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  having  carved  out  greatness  for 
himself,  does  not  choose  to  stand  any  longer  alone  in  the  world,  and 
may  fix  on  whatevei'  noble  family  he  pleases,  to  claim  alliance  with 
in  a  mythical  past.  The  fact  that  Comte  owed  nothing  personally  to 
the  I^testant,  critical  or  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  made  it  difficult  for  him,  much  as  he  valued  the  continuity 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  race,  to  avoid  making  a  breach  in  that 
coDtinutty  by  coming  forward  himself  as  the  founder  and  prophet  of 
an  entirely  new  order.  The  Coura  da  FkUoaophie  Pomiive  is 
written  for  those  whose  education  has  already  been  ctUTied  up  to  a 
certain  point  by  the  history  of  humanity,  and  it  has  no  argument 
available  for  the  conversion  of  a  theologian  who  should  decline  to 
learn  astronomy.  Mill,  on  the  other  band,  had  been  himself  convinced, 
by  arguments  of  the  kind  most  intelligible  to  ordinary  unpbilosophical 
^glishmen,  of  the  truth  of  opinions  very  foreign  to  ordinary  habits  of 
thought,  either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  those  arguments  still 
remained  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ibund  bis  conclu- 
uons  startling  or  unintelligible.  Many  of  them  are  expressly  re- 
stated in  his  works,  only  with  their  natural  logical  dependence 
substituted  for  the  historical  order  of  their  adoption.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  profitable  issue  to  a  controversy,  unless  the  opposite 
sides  are  able  to  understand  each  other,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  extent  and  permanence  of  his  influence  was  much 
increased  by  this  pre-established  harmony  of  mind  between  him- 
self and  those  who  were  to  be  his  disciples.  The  cautious  ration- 
alism which  was  the  established,  almost  the  orthodox  philosophy 
of  his  countrymen,  was  so  far  conservative  that  it  led  those  who 
.  were  already  well  off,  to  demand  good  reasons  for  any  change  that 
was  likely  to  be  for  the  worse  to  themselves  ;  but  it  served  as  a 
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jwinl  (foppui  for  his  action  upon  the  diBCordant  survivals  of  tra- 
ditional and  customary  error.  The  protest  in  his  essay  on  Cole- 
lidge  against  exalting  in  the  follies  or  crimes  of  an  adversary, 
marked  a  memorable  advance  in  political  morality  no  less  than  in 
political  wisdom.  The  idea  that  it  was  leas  important  to  prove 
that  an  opponent  had  been  wrong  than  to  conrince  him  of  what 
vas  rif^t,  was  a  novelty  in  controversy,  and  robbed  it  of  half  its 
venom.  He  taught  minorities  to  be  tolerant,  and  tried  to  teach 
majorities  that  unity  was  worth  securing  by  compromise;  while 
the  absolute  impartiality  of  his  reasoning  gave  those  to  whom  ab- 
stract reasoning  on  practical  matters  was  new,  a  most  salutary 
&ilh  in  the  power  of  reason.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his 
treatment  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  had  a  direct  effect 
npon  the  opinion  of  the  operative  classes  in  Enghmd,  over  and  above 
any  influence  exercised  by  the  principles  themselves.  Arguments 
that  were  intended  to  convince  the  employers  of  labour  that  the 
standard  <^  reason  and  morality  was  the  same  for  poor  and  rich,  ac- 
complished, if  possible,  a  still  more  useful  work  in  persuading  many 
iuteUigent  working  men  to  cease  to  think  of  themselves  as  naturally 
divided  from  the  general  body  of  society,  and  as  possessing,  in  conse- 
qnence,  a  separate  code  of  morality  <£  their  own.  The  disinterested 
readiness  to  admit  that  a  question  has  two  sides,  which  is  so  rare 
everywhere,  and  at  least  as  common  in  the  artisan  as  In  the  middle 
dass,  must  have  been  learnt  by  the  former  iirom  Mr.  Mill  When- 
ever the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  distinctions  of  classes  is  in- 
sisted upon  now,  the  good  of  the  community  is  introduced  as  motive 
for  the  measure,  and  as  the  same  end  is  appealed  to  in  support  of 
erery  radical  reform,  difference  of  opinion  on  such  subjects  seems  only 
to  ^ect  the  choice  of  means.  Far  less  subversive  thinkers  have 
often  excited  more  passionate  opposition,  because,  as  became  an 
inductive  logician,  instead  of  tiying  to  impart  his  doctrine  as  a 
whole,  he  always  led  his  pupils  step  by  step  along  the  course  he 
liad  followed  himself,  from  the  known,  or  what  they  took  for  it,  to 
the  unknown,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  experience,  the  only  guides 
they  were  predisposed  to  trust.  And  be  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  up 
his  influence  over  many  who  were  quite  incapable  of  following  him  to 
the  metaphysical  grounds  of  his  own  belief  iu  the  reliability  of  reason 
and  experience,  or  of  appreciating  his  deductions  irom  that  principle. 
Unch  of  the  present  moderation  of  opinion  on  an  increasing  number 
of  vexed  questions  is  due  to  the  effect  of  his  writings  upon  professedly 
conservative  thinkers  and  orthodox  theologians.  The  altered  tone  of 
poUic  feeling  on  such  qnestions  as  strikes,  trades  unions,  popular 
education,  class  interests  in  general,  and  perhaps  we  might  add 
republicanism — in    France — is    due    not    so    much    to   his    direct 
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advoomy  of  particular  conclusioas,  in  whicii  other  vrit^B  rtaj 
have  been  as  active  and  influential,  but  to  the  latent  principleB 
of  judgment  to  which  he  gave  form  and  voic&  He  showed  sotuety 
of  how  many  philoeophical  truths  it  was  already  unconscioualy 
convinced,  and  as  his  own  system  of  thought  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  GonsJatency  and  coherence  of  all  its  parts,  those  who 
had  agreed  with  him  involuntarily  on  one  point,  found  it  difficult 
afterwards  to  break  away  from  his  guidanoe.  The  moderation  of  his 
method  seomed  a  bearing  for  what  were  thought  extreme  opinuxM, 
«veQ  &om  his  t^^xments ;  while  a  certain  sectiim  of  his  professed 
foUowers  were  persuaded  to  tolerate  bis  modeiatiott,  for  the  sake  of 
the  conclusions  which  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting.  Tb<m 
who  differed  from  him  were  most  affected  by  the  positive,  those  nho 
agreed  with  bim  I^  the  negative  side  of  his  teaching,  and  it  was  not 
altogether  acoidental  that  each  party  gathered  from  bim  what  they 
needed  most ;  the  Conservatives  truths  of  wholesome  practical  a{^U- 
catioD,  and  the  Liberals,  if  not  aa'in&Uible  test  of  truth,  at  leasts 
critic^  safeguard  &r  tbeir  jwevious  acquisitions.  His  intellectual 
iuflueoee  was  strongest  in  jffoportion  upon  his  adversaries,  his  moial 
influence  on  his  close  adherents,  and  as  it  belonged  to  his  complete- 
ness as  a  thinker,  in  his  own  line,  to  connect  the  results  linth  the 
processes  of  speculation,  the  substance  of  his  opinions  with  the  way 
in  which  they  were  held,  his  work  was  more  than  anything  concilia- 
tory. All  his  writings  had  the  same  tendency ;  they  reached  the 
same  point  and  produced  the  same  general  impression  without  vana> 
tion  in  the  means  employed,  and  bis  position  was  that  of  a  mediator 
between  those  who  found  in  them  a  stimulus,  and  those  on  -wbim 
tbey  acted  as  a  check.  Strictly  speaking  be  did  not  originate  any 
important  tendency,  but  he  interpreted  and  oiganized  those  that  he 
found  co-existing,  and  if  of  late  years  they  have  continued  to  advance 
abreast,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  lai^ly  due  to  the  equable  influence  of  his 
temper  and  principlea  We  are  apt  to  forget  (except  when  Dr. 
Strauss  and  Mr.  Stephen  remind  us)  that  it  is  possible  to  think  freely 
on  many  points  without  being  willing  to  dispense  with  the  sanction 
of  authority  on  all.  In  England  it  is  rare  for  a  radical  politician  to  be 
an  intolerant  theologian,  rare  for  broad  views  on  religious  qneetions 
to  be  associated  with  a  leaning  towards  absolutism  in  politics,  and 
rare  for  men  of  science  to  indulge  in  religious  mysticism  ;  but  this  is 
only  because  all  parties  are  agreed  upon  one  or  two  simple  critical 
principles,  which  tbey  have  acquired  Uie  habit  of  applying  indiffe- 
rently to  aU  subjects.  The  political  cnrniciinn  of  many  Qerman  free- 
thinkos,  and  the  sentimental  mysticism  of  most  French  socisliste, 
are  only  more  abnormal  than  English  cqpservatism,  because  the 
latter  was  once  consistent,  and  the  former  do  not,  happily,  promise^to 
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become  sa  In  !EkiglaQd  such  variegated  priaciples  are  confined  to 
those  who  have  never  entirely  accepted,  or  vfao  hare  forgotten  the 
groonds  upon  wbioli  the  great  master  of  philosophical  radicalism  rested 
liis  political  creed.  liberal  meamirea  for  making  the  majority  hapf^. 
Of  the  minority  good,  against  their  viU,  continue  to  be  proposed 
from  time  to  time  by  politiciass  who  conceive  themselves  to  have 
got  beyond  "Mill  on  liberty,"  but  until  it  is  shown  that  the  doo- 
thnes  of  that  familiar  text-book  have  some  more  serious  fault  than 
that  of  being  too  obviously  true  to  be  allowed  to  cumber  an  unintellii- 
gent  memory,  Mr.  Mill's  admu'ero  will  oontinue  to  believe  that  jus 
principles  ri^tly  understood  are  still  our  best  guarantee  against 
mental  backsliding,  and  our  beat  hope  of  permanent  Booi^  ameliwatioB. 
The  general  rect^nition  of  his  piominent  position  amongst  the 
nuHt  influential  of  his  contemporaries  is  an  example  of  the  sense  in 
whichit  is  true  that  the  oourse  of  history  is  ruled  by  ideas,  and  that 
tiie  epoch-making  thinkers  are  those  who  succeed  in  fimnulatir^ 
Cfunions  already  determined  by  Uie  droumstaaces  of  the  age.  Of 
coune  passion  and  interest,  not  reason,  are  the  common  motives  of 
bmnan  action,  bat  different  individuals  moved  by  the  same  desires 
are  much  more  likely  to  thwart  each  other  than  to  cooperate,  so 
that  the  total  movement  of  society  can  scarcely  be  inferred  £rom  the 
relative  frequency  or  force  of  the  various  passions  characteristic  of  a 
period.  In  their  particular  concrete  application,  they  neutralize 
each  other,  whereas  a  general  idea,  being  really  the  same  to  aU  who 
iWe  it^  naturally  exercises  an  uniform  influence  on  the  joint  action. 
To  say  that  the  present  age,  for  instance,  is  that  of  industrialism,  va 
of  competition,  does  not  really  tell  us  much  about  it,  for  only  expe- 
rience can  show  what  results  the  actual  conditions  of  industry  and 
the  number  of  real  forces  capable  of  entering  into  competition 
are  likely  to  produce.  But  to  say  that  it  is  an  age  of  liberty,  or 
licence — ^the  name  is  immaterial — is  both  true  and  fruitful,  because 
it  is  a  general  statement  of  the  only  idea  which  can  at  present  be 
said  to  r^fulate  the  development  of  social  action,  and  scientific  belief. 
The  "  Idb^ty."  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  was  the  ruling  prin- 
dple  aztd  «id  of  Hr.  Mill's  teaching,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  conceived 
in  the  narrow  political  sense  which  the  word  has  home  in  history, 
liberalism  with  him  ceased  to  be  a  mere  negation  :  it  was  at  oitce  a 
aeiions  philosi^hic  doctrine  and  the  rational  statement  of  an  empi- 
rical law,  which  together  afford,  to  borrow  Comte's  account  of  the 
^■uulameatal  problem  of  social  reorganizatioo, "  une  doctritte  politique 
assez  rationeUement  con^ue  pour  que  dans  Tensemble  de  son  d^re- 
loppemenfc  aolif  elle  puiese  toujours  citre  pleinement  cons^uente  %. 
■«  piopres  principes."  Most  systems  of  thoug^it,  bodies  of  law,  and 
poHtical  constitutions  pmsh  at  last,  because  a  provision  for  their  own 
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gradual  abrc^tion  is  not  included  in  \ha  original  scheme  of  their 
conception.  The  only  sTstem  that  can  last  as  loog  as  thought,  kw, 
and  human  society,  is  one  that  begins  by  acknowledging  no  etenul 
truths,  and  is  content  with  the  merely  historical  identic  of  the 
subject  of  continuous  change.  The  idea  of  political  liberty,  the  ri^t 
of  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  the  people,  to  govern  themselves  vi 
they  please,  though  they  may  not  please  to  govern  themselves  alwaya 
in  the  same,  or  ever  in  the  best  possible  way,  had  nearly  reached  its 
full  development  before  Mr.  Mill ;  what  he  did  was  to  coDoect  this 
idea  with  a  theory  of  social  morality  resting  on  the  same  fouodatiom 
as  the  critical  philosophy,  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  reject  >U 
qrstenu  {wofessing  to  possess  absolute  truth  and  certainty. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  without  Comte's  influence,  he  would 
have  arrived  at  the  conception  of  a  constructive  social  force  other 
than  self-interest,  acting  on  individuals  or  communities,  but  this  . 
addition  is  of  importance  rather  for  the  moral  and  practical  value  of 
his  woric  than  for  its  scientific  merit  or  philosophic  character.  He 
borrowed,  with  ample  acknowledgments,  the  theory  of  a  &maeam» 
existing  among  the  different  parts  of  the  social  organism ;  but  the 
many  other  secondary  points  in  which  he  agreed  with  Comte  had 
been  reached  independently  by  the  two,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  stupendous  original  genius  of  Comte  to  say  that  his  Ei^hsh 
contemporaiy  had  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  logical  geoetoB  of 
their  doctrine^  as  well  as  an  incomparably  greater  talent  for  toad  asd 
conciliatory  exposition.  Mr.  Mill  was  too  consistent  to  assert  the 
abstract  right  of  liberty,  and  as  a  Utilitarian  he  denied  the  right 
even  of  a  majority  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  individuab,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inexpedient  the  undoubted  power  should  be  exer- 
cised ;  but  be  was  not  at  first  provided  with  a  better  reason,  why  it 
is  expedient  to  respect  the  liberties  of  all,  than  the  n^cative  and 
sterile  one  of  his  predecessors,  that  even  if  a  man  has  no  abstract 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  no  one  else  has  an  abstract  right  to  ouue 
him  to  do  otherwise.  Nothing  could  be  made  of  this  principle  until 
it  was  seen  what  men,  on  the  whole,  would  please  to  do  when  they  had 
left  o£f  interfering  with  each  other's  pleasure,  except  in  self-defence. 
The  British  Constitution  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  this  ei- 
periment,  and  the  philosophy  of  government  by  the  equilibrium  of 
conflicting  interests  seemed  a  most  admirable  discovery  of  pracUcal 
reason.  It  was  certainly  something  to  find  that  society  did  not  &U 
to  pieces  the  instant  it  was  left  without  the  guidance  of  a  super* 
natural  or  other  estaldished  authority ;  but  it  was  too  happy  s 
coincidence  to  be  realized  in  fact,  that  adverse  interests  should 
habitually  work  t<^ther  for  the  common  good,  or  that  the  coUision 
of  two  or  three  unreasoning  and  immoral  tendencies  sboald  produce 
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any  positive  good  result  beyond  that  of  neutralizitig  each  other's 
mischievous  action.  If  the  interests  were  really  adverse,  there  vas 
DO  hope  of  a  permanent  or  radical  care  for  the  various  ills  from 
which  the  social  body  suffered,  and  the  only  marvel  was  that  it 
should  contiooe  to  exist  at  all  in  tfaeir  despite.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
comnuuity  of  interest  was  the  rule,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
coDBolatory  fact  should  not  be  discovered  by  a  shorter  road.  Ur. 
Hill  speaks  in  another  context  of  the  "  rough  process  "  of  a  combat 
between  half  truths,  as  a  clumsy  and  illogical  expedient  for  the 
attainment  of  complete  knowledge ;  and  he  had  too  much  faith  in 
the  capaci^  of  the  human  reason  to  suppose  that  the  perpetaal 
"osdllation  between  tendencies  and  maxims  that  annul  each  other," 
whidi  Comte  had  condemned  in  one  of  his  earliest  works,  was  the 
necessary,  much  less  the  ideal,  condition  of  political  society.  Malthus's 
great  work  had  served  him  as  an  introduction  to  the  mode,  to  which 
he  ever  afterwards  adhered,  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  human  life  as 
the  orderly  and  calculable  effects  of  variable  but  ascertainable  causes. 
Id  other  words,  as  both  regular  and  modifiable.  He  showed,  even  while 
reasoning  only  from  experience,  that  the  facts  of  experience  were 
not  more  immutable  than  the  "eternal  truths"  of  reason;  and  though 
he  considered  the  existence  of  even  tmfounded  opinions  as  in  itself 
a  fiact  to  be  taken  account  of,  he  always  assumed  that  opinion  could 
be  instructed  on  the  given  point  under  discussion. 

But  while  believing  in  the  possibility  of  "  subjective  unity  ' 
amoogst  men,  in  the  combination  of  the  maximum  of  enei^  with 
the  minimum  of  waste,  or  "a  state  in  which  all  the  energies  con- 
verge, uid  eonvergt  fredy,  towards  a  common  end  " — the  good  of 
humanity — he  never  ceased  to  hold  with  his  immediate  predecessors 
that  the  moment  the  convergence  ceased  to  be  free,  any  machinety  for 
prolonging  its  objective  existence  was  entirely  mischievous,  a  hind- 
nuce  rather  than  a  help  to  all  possible  social  pn^p^ss.  Qovemment 
br  force,  whether  physical  or  moral,  he  held  to  be  faulty  as  a  process, 
however  excellent  its  immediate  results  might  promise  to  be ;  for 
niercion  was  known  often  to  end  in  reaction,  never  in  conviction,  and 
if  io  conformity,  then  in  the  most  deplorable  spectacle,  of  a  truth 
held  as  error,  and  believed  with  superstitious  faith.  Comte, 
perhaps,  felt  more  clearly  the  need  [of  a  superior  authority,  a  last 
court  of  appeal  in  the  scientific  oi^anization  of  society,  but  he  did 
lets  to  show  where  it  must  be  found,  or  rather  why  it  cannot  be 
found  except  in  the  natural  laws  revealed  by  experience.  Mr.  Mill 
had  no  conceptioii  of  a  state  of  things  so  absolutely  desirable  in 
itself  as  to  make  the  choice  of  means  for  its  attainment  matter  of 
indifference  ;  things  were  only  desirable  because  they  were  desired, 
ud  he  held  that  experience  bad  already  abundantly  proved  that  the 
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sum  of  human  deaires  was  most  easily  gratiBed  wlieD  external  con- 
atrainta  were  fewest  Accordingly,  tlie  reoTganization  of  society 
appeals  in  fais  works  as  an  impending  natural  neceaaity,  not  as  some- 
thing arbitrary  or  authwitatiTe,  as  a  result,  not  a  means,  di  the 
voluntary  association  in  intention,  the  spontaneous^  intellectual 
eonaensue,  which  be  agreed  with  Comte  in  r^arding  w  the  crowning 
achievement  of  human  efibrt  and  reason.  Thus  he  passed  ihHu  the 
negati^  liberal  doctrine,  that  no  political  power  has  a  divine  right 
to  rule,  to«ll  the  aocial  corollaries  of  a  poeitive  fiuth  in  hnmaaity. 
We  use  the  word  without  any  reference  to  what  is  called  Fositivimi, 
and  his  applications  of  the  principle  were  in  many  cases  such  as 
Comte  would  have  entirely  repudiated  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  charac- 
teraa  more  exactly  in  a  single  phrase  the  Sfning  of  his  conyietion 
that  human  thought,  human  feehng,  human  powers  of  acUon,  are 
not  naturally  self-destructive ;  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  all  an 
to  be  obtained  by  their  exercise,  and  in  no  other  wAy ;  that  hninan 
energy  is  the  master-force  of  tlra  world,  the  natural  conditions  of  its 
exercise  its  only  law,  itself  its  only  standard,  and  the  waste  of 
energy  deplorable  and  grievous  whenever  human  nature  is  divided 
against  itself ;  when  artificial  boundaries,  are  set  up  only  to  be  cir- 
cumvented, barriers  erected  only  to  be  cast  down,  coeval  tend^icies 
neutralized  instead  of  combined,  and  natural  progress  made  the 
slave  of  a  theory  which  itself  can  be  nothing  if  not  natural.  Ur. 
Mill's  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  was  eminently  natural  in  its  origin ; 
in  working  it  was  an  engine  of  harmony,  since  he  believed  that 
every  real  and  vital  intellectual  tendency  or  moral  appetite  bad  as 
good  a  right -to  exist  as  his  own  favourite  beliefs,  SAd  was  not  less 
certainly  grounded  on  some  principle  of  human  nature,  some  per- 
ception of  actual  truth  :  it  was  at  the  same  time  infinitely  elastic, 
and  no  amount  of  "  active  development "  could  make  it  inconsistent 
with  its  fundamental  prininple,  the  recc^ition  of  development  as  a 
natural  law,  not  interfering  with  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
sti^  already  reached,  nor  detracting  &om  the  importance  of  a  tran- 
sition to  the  one  next  in  view.  Tolerance,  except  in  matters  of 
religious  fiaith,  had  been  regarded  by  earlier  libends  rather  as  humane 
or  expedient  than  as  intrinsically  reasonable ;  he  showed  it  to  be  so 
on  the  double  ground  that  while  the  best  intentioned  and  most 
enhgbtened  persecutors  are  not  infallible,  and  may  try  to  stifie  a 
truth,  error  does  not  need  jadicial  decisions  for  its  extermination, 
since,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  sur»  sooner  or  later  to  die  a  natural  death. 
The  world  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  whatever  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  it,  and  as  there  is  no  fatality  impelling  men 
towards  misconception  of  its  nature,  not  even  their  errors  can  be 
without  a  foundation  or  a  starting  point  in  fact    Imperfect  gene- 
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lalizatjon  or  incomplete  statements  of  real  experience  correct  and 
sui^ment  themBelves  by  fresh  expehenca,  unless  tbe  accumulation 
(^  knowledge  is  r^arded  by  consdentioos  dislike  ctf  particular  dis- 
coreiies  or  metaphysicid  scruples  about  the  poasibiltty  of  knowledge 
in  general. 

On  this  last  point,Mr.  Mill  scarcely  adranced  beyond  the  n^ative  po- 
ation  that  experience  was,  if  not  a  trustworthy  guide,  at  least  our  tmly 
cue.  Why  this  is  so,  and  why,  ratioaally  speaking,  it  most  be  eo,  was 
as  dear  to  himself  as  any  Liberal  Democratic  docfarine ;  but  he  hardly 
succeeded  in  impres^ng  the  minds  of  his  coutemporuies  as  stron^^y 
vitii  the  merely  spoculative  side  of  bis  conviotiMis  as  with  their  p^- 
tical  and  social  applications.  The  "  System  of  Logic,"  while  in  one 
«a;  the  most  influential  of  bis  writings,  or  at  least  tbe  one  that  has 
had  most  influence  on  the  thought  of  subsequent  thinkers,  has  yet 
done  veiy  little  to  noodify  or  add  to  the  doctiims  of  any  school  of 
philosophy  already  in  being,  while  it  has  certainly  not  foonded,  and 
nt  not  intended  to  found,  a  school  of  its  own.  It  led  pec^de  to 
reconsider — porh^DS  to  re-arrange— their  own  ojanions,  but  it  did  not 
iifier,  sod  was  scarcely  intended  to  offer,  a  body  of  doctoine  sufficient 
U)  ntiafy  the  curiosity  of  those  to  whom  a  philosophy  of  existence,  a 
general  theory  of  man,  naiure,  and  the  possibility  of  a  teiivwm. 
ipid,  is  a  mental  and  almost  a  moral  necessity,  This  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  it  has  never  inspired  even  those  who  entirely  accept  its 
^ievB  witli  the  passionate  enthusiasm  <^  attachment  that  has  often 
been  felt  for  an  abstruse  metaphysical  scheme.  It  is  a  superficial 
critidam  to  say  that  Mx.  llill's  ]^oso{^y  was  euperficiai,  but  it  was 
a>lourless  and  stationary  ;  in  about  the  same  degree,  and  from  the 
woe  causes,  that  the  Liberalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  both. 
Its  attitude  ivas  still  defensive  and  negative  :  he  was  on  his  guard 
agunst  varioos  dominant  forms  of  what  he  held  to  be  error,  but  he 
W  neither  leisure,  nor  materials,  nor,  perhaps,  the  rare  initia- 
tive genius,  needed  to  coDStntct  a  new  synthetic  scheme  of  the 
kMwable.  His  originality  was  wcmt  to  display  itself  as  Profeasor 
Caimes  has  pointed  out,  "  not  by  setting  aside  principles  established 
b;  hii  predeoeesors,  but  by  introducing  a  new  premiss  into  the  aigu- 
ment."*  In  the  most  backward  and  most  difficult  of  the  sdences — ^the 

*  Xi.  Thontton's  amendment  of  the  wage-fnnil  theory  might  almost  be  oloimed  aa 
an  iHnitnUan  of  Qda  :  it  is  nail;  a  parallel  to  Hill's  correctloa  of  Ricardo's  oon- 
ix])tiMi  ef  tin  tendetioy  of  irafcaa  to  a  mlnimnm.  Hr.  Mill  ihowed  tiiat  the  demanda 
ot  tbe  labonm  mif^t  be  raiaed  by  tho  effaot  of  pdiioation  oa  onatom  and  opiuion. 
Vi.  Thornton  allowed  that  the  demands  of  the  capitalist  might  be  ledcoed  by  the 
OHM  iaflaenco.  Bnt  it  is  not  impossible  that  ths  wa^e-fnnd  woe  practically  a  &ied 
uumt,  ai^  fixed  by  the  gcxA  pleaanre  of  the  capiUlist.  before  Hr.  Mill  had  made 
PcUtieal  teoDomT  t^  moat  bnmaae  of  Nisioea  t  and  if  ao,  the  idiange  of  a^niaa  on. 
the  lobiect  wai  a  new  premias,  mainly  Introduced  by  himself. 
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science  of  thought — ^he  had  no  soch  contribution  at  hand,  and  could 
only  clear  the  ground  for  his  Buccessors,  by  restating  the  most  pre» 
ing  questions  bo  intelligibly  as  to  Bfaow  what  premisses  would  have  to 
be  supplied  before  they  could  be  satisfactorily  answered.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  active  cogency  of  his  criticism  and  the  neutral 
tone  of  his  positiTe  philosophic  &ith  may  bare  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fiwt,  that  bis  writings  have  decidedly  not  helped  to  revive 
tiie  Itinguid  interest  felt  of  late  in  merely  abstoact  speculations.  He 
did  not  profess  to  furnish  his  followers  with  a  complete  philosophy;  bnt 
what  he  gave  them  served  as  a  substitute  for  philosophy,  and  so  dis- 
couraged the  search  for  anythingmore.  He  did  much  to  cultivate  the 
temper  of  candid  questioning,  which  is  most  bvourable  to  theacceptance 
of  sound  philosophy,  bat  the  impatience  of  unsound  and  the  distrust  of 
hasty  thinking,  which  were  the  only  mental  feelings  that  his  influence 
tended  to  develop  into  a  passion,  were  really  unfavourable  to  mental 
enterprise  of  a  certain  sort ;  the  contented  attempt  to  do  without  a 
philosophy  derived  no  direct  sanction  from  his  writings,  but  the  habit 
of  acquiring  separate  parcels  of  knowledge  not  traceable  to  a  com- 
mon source,  or  standing  in  any  ascertained  relation  to  each  other, 
was  not  directly  condemned  in  them  either,  and  pending  a  Bouod 
tfieory  to  connect  the  whole,  would,  in  fact,  seem  unavoidable.  His 
principles  of  criticism  and  method  of  inquiry  have  a  value  that 
can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  it  is  probably  a  misfortune  foi  the 
cause  of  truth  that  enthusiasm  is  more  commonly  felt  for  codcIu- 
WSDS  than  for  methods,  so  that  his  influence  as  a  thinker  is  not 
reinforced  and  intensfied  by  his  popularity  as  leader  of  a  school  of 
thought. 

As  a  critic  in  philosophy,  his  strength  and  his  weakness  wen 
very  closely  connected  together.  Because  be  was  incapable  of 
thinking  confusedly  himself,  he  was  not  a  good  interpreter  of  con- 
fused thought.  In  bis  controversial  writings,  be  was  never  content 
simply  to  think  an  opinion  wrong ;  he  wished  to  understand,  before 
refuting  it ;  and  as  his  standard  of  intelligibility  was  apt  to  be  tnoch 
stricter  than  his  authoi^s,  he  suggested  missing  links  of  reasoning  and 
implied  assumptions,  which  enabled  him,  indeed,  to  find  a  meanii^ 
ion  everytbii^,  but  sometimes  a  meaning  too  obviously  absurd  to  have 
been  held  by  any  reasonable,  not  to  say  any  eminent  writer.  Cri- 
ticism  of  this  sort  has  its  use,  and  perhaps  more  than  a  kind  which 
is  thought  man  profound,  especially  by  its  olgects,  and  consists  in 
indicating  the  fragments  .of  believable  statement  that  can  he 
found  in  the  system  discussed,  without  any  attempt  to  verify  their 
connection.  A  really  true  (wd  adequate  criticism  of  a  great  meta- 
physician would  practically  amount  to  a  substitute  for  his  doctiine ; 
and  Mr.  Mill  was  not  pepared  to  supersede  in  that  way  tibe  phi' 
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loaof^y  of  the  Absolute.  His  critidatn  of  Comte,  whom  he  both 
andentood  and  in  the  midn  agreed  with,  would  have  smouotdd, 
in  conoectioD  with  his  other  works,  to  a  complete  versioa  of  fais>. 
own  philosophic  belief,  but  for  the  drcumstaiice  that  his  differences 
lith  Comte  were  in  part,  at  least,  apon  matters  of  fact,  necessitating 
an  appeal  to  scieDtific  experience.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  discussion  of  the  importance  and  functions  of  psychology,  or  the 
■cience,  whether  it  be  ultimately  dassed  by  itsdf  or  as  a  part  of 
biology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  natural  history  of  thought. 
Comte  has  scarcely  terms  of  ridicule  strong  enough  for  the  followers 
ti  Locke,  who  expect  to  discover  truth  by  taking  the  portrait  of 
their  own  mind  engaged  in  the  search  for  it.  The  attempt  could  only 
lead  consistently,  as  it  actually  did,  to  the  extreme  of  idealism  ;  for, 
SB  M.  Littr^  argues,  in  defence  of  Comte,  the  study  of  man  will  never 
give  a  conception  of  the  universe ;  but  the  laws  acc(»ding  to  which  man 
receives  that  conception  are  so  given,  and  since  Mr.  Mill  never  daimed 
more  than  this  for  psychology,  the  criticism  is  not  to  the  purpose,  so 
&r  as  he  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  that  be  exaggerated  die  positive 
worth  id' the  conclusions  of  the  school  with  which  be  was,  in  every  way, 
BO  nearly  connected,  though  be  was  justly  grateful  to  its  teaching  for 
having  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  scientific  study  of  mental 
jKoblems.  With  the  exception  of  Hartley,  the  Descartes  of  the 
physiology  of  thought,  the  English  psychologists  &om  Locke  to  the 
elder  Mill  did  not  make  much  more  progress  in  the  details  of  their 
Kience  than  Bacon  in  his  physical  inveaUgations ;  like  him  they  were 
anzions  to  give  a  scientific  explanation  of  their  facts,  but  like  him 
they  had  not  facts  enough  to  suggest  the  kind  of  explanation  re- 
quisite and  possible.  Since  then  Mr.  Mill  has  given  a  theory  of  ex- 
planation that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  leading  psycbo- 
lo^sts  of  the  day  are  well  aware  what  physiological  data  are  wanted 
to  complete  or  verify  their  theories,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  them  at  once  ;  while  a  conception  of  the  universe  which  fails 
to  include  its — to  us — most  interesting  property,  of  serving  as  matter 
of  knowledge,  is  felt  to  be  imperfect ;  the  rather  that  our  knowledge 
ii  itaelf  one  of  the  facts  of  the  universe.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  considering  knowledge  as  one  amongst 
toany  natural  phenomena,  and  considering  the  phenomena,  knowledge 
included,  as  known  to  us.  But  Mr.  Mill,  though  he  adhered  sub- 
Ktantially  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  adopted  .it  at  the  stage 
when  it  had  discerned  the  futility  of  everything  but  positive  objective 
experience.  Analytic  criticism  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  thought 
had  caused  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  to  be  recognized  as 
a  logical  necessity,  and  he  held  the  same  criticism  to  be  fatal  to 
the  asaamptioD  of  any  third  power  or  principle  acting  as  a  standard 
TOL  XXIL  T 
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or  mle  o£  certainty.  Kaowledge  might  be.  Mid  probsbly  ms,  condi- 
tioned by  real  eziateoc^  bnt  by  real  existence  as  manifeeted  in 
experience,  and,  excepti  on  this  point,  the  test  of  truth,  sad  tiie  iheoiy 
of  cause,  his  ideftliem  is  scarcely  distinguishable  ia  its  results  from 
the  system  of  any  sober  scientific  raalist  He  usually  spoke  of  knev- 
ledge  as  founded  on  experience,  but  he  would  have  accepted  Eant'i 
amendment,  that  knowledge  ia  Gxp«rienee  ;  that,  for  iaataaoe,  eor 
belief  in  the  unifortnity  of  nature  i»  not  ao  mudi  iafeired  {mm 
fixpepence,  as  actually  given  by  it,  by  objective  facta  im|»«8niig 
themselves  upon  us,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pats  It^  Kr.  Mill's  chief 
ooncem  was  that  in  the  traasition  from  one  poiat  of  view  to  tlie 
other,  none  of  the  critical  results  aheady  attained  should  he  lost 
The  laws  of  thought  accoiding  to  him  had  no  higher  authority  than 
what  belonged  to  thena  aa  the  most  general  fonns  of  experieoce,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  higher  authority  could  be  wished  for,  when 
it  is  reckoned  amoi^st  the  data  of  experienee  that  ^e  order  </ 
thought  is  eonditioned  by  the  order  of  sensiUe  realities.  It  ids; 
readily  be  admitted  that  hereditary  habit  confirms  the  tandeBcy  t» 
think  as  experience  haa  made  us,  but  it  is  safer  to  assert  these  pro- 
positions of  knowledge  in  general  than  to  hazard  the  statement  that 
any  one  particular  belief  has  been  habitual  loi^  enot^h  to  beoome 
necessary,  or  its  contrary  incoaceivable ;  any  real  belief  is  natural, 
whether  it  may  tarn  ont  to  be  necessary  or  no ;  but  nothing  can 
be  said  of  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  oertainty,  except  that,  if  it 
is  true,  and  continues  to  be  true,  it  will  last  as  long  as  iMunan 
knowledge. 

Thus  Mr.  Mill's  speculative  and  practical  conclasi<Mi8  are  only 
'.  different  forms  of  the  same  doctrine :  the  intellect  is  to  be  left  fre^ 
because  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  possiUe  knoir- 
ledge  d  priori,  as  the  conduct  is  to  be  left  free,  because  it  is 
imposmble  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  of  action  in  the  same  way. 
There  has  not  been  so  consiHtent  a  scheme  Bince  ^eooracies  weot 
out  of  fashion,  and  though  cooaistency  is  not  ui  iuf^lible  test  of 
truth,  a  thinker  at  once  so  consistent  and  so  comprehensive  can- 
not but  be  ranked  high  amongst  philosophers.  Still  something  it 
wanted  to  make  the  principle  as  iruitful  as  it  is  safe :  that  real 
powers  and  impulses  are  best  left  to  develop  freely,  may  be  tne; 
bnt  when  that  has  been  settled,  it  is  a  more  interesting  questtoo 
what  powers  and  impulses  have  a  real  existence,  which,  again,  cannot 
be  ascertained  d  priori.  The  corporate  life  of  e4»tes  and  sooeto 
took  its  character,  according  to  him,  from  the  petaonal  appetites  of 
individuals,  controlled  by  their  social  feelings  and  directed  by  reason'; 
and  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  action  of  these  forces  by  opinion 
was  suicidal,  becaose,  tboagfa  opinions  are  amongst  the  faeta  of  nataie. 
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tbey  are  tmXj  the  shadows  of  reality  and  tend  to  darken  actiTO 
counads.  To  complete  the  parslk^l,  his  idealism  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  ae  complete  in  its^,  in  whioh  case  it  would,  per- 
tiaps,  seem  dry  and  empty,  bat  as  givittg  a  rational  ajid  coherent 
fonndation  for  the  superstructure  of  positive  acienee.  His  philesojdty 
was  based  as  Comte  frequently  repeats  true  acienoe  must  be,  "upon 
tbe  precious  primitive  inspirations  of  vulgar  good  sense  "  systemati- 
<^y  developed ;  and  when  the  followem  of  the  latter  begin  to  Cake 
as  much  pains  to  expound  his  admirable  philosophy  as  his  aetonisbing 
religion,  they  will  probably  find  it  convflnient  to  adopt,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, as  much  of  Mr,  Mill's  criticism  as  is  needed  to  protective 
Tesnlts  of  experimental  science  from  beini^  supfJemented  by  ontolo- 
gical  assumptions  or  obscured  by  transcendental  interpretations. 
Comte  gives  an  extremely  ration^  account  of  the  limits  of  the 
knowable  in  fact,  but  not  of  the  hmrts  of  intelligible  possibility,  and 
so  seems  to  admit  the  necessary  existence  of  a  oertun  number  of 
unanswerable  questions ;  but  as  lon^  as  science  recognizes  unan- 
Bwerable  questions,  metaphysics  and  theology  will  continue  to  offer 
answers  in  its  stead.  It  would  really  seem,  from  his  works  hitherto 
published,  that  Mr.  Mill  was  incapable  of  wishing  for,  what  he 
denied  to  be  possible,  any  other  explanation  of  a  fact  than  its 
sdentific  history.  The  assertion  that  the  negative  of  a  propositioB 
was  inconceivable  moved  liim  slightly,  unless  the  proposition  itself 
wag  oiearly  conceivable,  and  even  then  he  required  that  every  step 
in  the  explanatory  sequence  should  be  intelligible  as  well.  His 
difierence  with  Comte  on  the  question  of  eaueation  arose  from  the 
iact  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  metaphyseal  -nastia  betweea  a  cause 
and  its  effect,  hut  recognizing  certain  sequences  as  invariable,  was 
content  to  use  ordinary  language  (which  had  done  the  same)  in 
deRcribiog  them.  Comte  did  believe,  or  at  least  did  not  coatiden^y 
dettj,  the  possibility  of  the  nexus,  and  giving  the  name  of  law  to  the 
Bequences,  inconsistently  maintained  that'  there  might  be  causes, 
^ongh  they  could  never  he  known.  The  admistnon  has  been  made 
Qse  of  to  show  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  not  incompatible  with 
ttie  bypothesis  of  a  First  Cause,  so  that  it  is  strange  that  M.  Littr^ 
siotild  have  made  mi  insuhur  weakness  far  theima  answeraUe  for 
Mr.  Hill's  more  guarded  phrase :  "  K  the  uDiverse  had  a  beginning, 
its  beginning  by  the  very  conditions  c^  the  case  was  Buperaataral ; 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  acconat  for  their  own  origin."  "Super- 
nattml"  here  can  only  mean  entirely  oat  of  relation  to  the  human 
experience  summed  up  in-  positive  philoet^hy ;  and  it  is  more  coot- 
teotu,  and  perhaps  more  philosophical,  to  say  that  an  unintelligible 
proposition  may  be  true,  than  to  try  to  prove  the  negative  of  it.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  Mr,  Mill  thou^t  it  possible  that  the 
T  2 
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religious  sentiment  might  survive,  supposing  the  antecedents,  phy- 
sical ftnd  intellectual,  of  every  ruling  emotion  to  become  positively 
known ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  believe  experience  could 
testify  to  the  existence  of  anything  transcending  experience.  When 
ve  have  traced  a  train  of  thought  to  its  last  gasp,  there  may  remain 
a  sense  of  mystery— in  the  thinker's  mind ;  but  according  to  his 
canons  of  evidence,  inference  was  &om  the  known  to  the  knowable ; 
&om  the  study  of  our  own  ignorance  we  can  leam  nothing  but  its 
ext^iL  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  but  the  commonplaces  of  scepti- 
cal criticism,  but  the  importance  of  their  restatement  by  Mr.  Mill  in 
a  closer  order  and  with  wider  applications  than  formerly,  is  to  be 
measured  more  by  their  practical  opportuneness  than  their  novelty 
or  originality.  Addressed  to  obsolete  or  expiring  phases  of  belief 
they  would  show  a  want  of  sympathy,  and  be  at  best,  superfluous ; 
but  if  they  represent  the  results  of  mental  experience,  gathered  and 
formulated  by  a  minority  of  progressive  thinkers  during  the  course 
of  about  four  centuries,  it  would  be  sanguine  to  suppose  that  human 
intelligence  in  one  sudden  stride  has  left  behind  it  all  the  tendenries 
which  first  called  them  forth.  Qreat  as  are  the  changes  accomplished 
and  still  in  progress,  we  can  hardly  think  them  so  complete  that 
right  reasoning  will  be  henceforth  instinctive ;  and  as  the  matter  of 
knowledge  is  felt  eveiy  day  to  be  more  inexhaustible,  unless  there  ia 
an  agreement  amongst  those  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  to  follow 
consciously  the  same  methods  and  satisfy  the  same  tests,  a  criticism 
which  may  not  be  progressive  will  be  able  to  find  vulnerable  poinU 
in  the  scientific  baraess  of  such  physicists  as  have  not  made 
eacyclopffidic  learning  a  substitute  for  philosophy. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  great  champion  of  free  action  and  free 
thought  did  not  propose  to  lay  a  yoke  upon  the  emotions  of  man- 
kind. It  was  impossible  to  show  cause  why  the  reason  or  the  will 
should  dictate  to  the  affections  rather  tiian  the  affections  to  them, 
even  if  such  dictation  were  possible,  which  is  questionable.  Mr.  Mill 
accordingly  adopted  the  only  theory  of  mor^ity  which  seemed  to 
him  entitled,  by  an  equal  natural  origin,  to  rank  vrith  the  laws  of 
thoughtas  an  ultimate  generalization.  The  principle  of  utility  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  not  seeming  to  possess  a  metaphysical 
sanctity  likely  to  petrify  its  temporary  provisions  into  unalterable 
decrees.  He  himself  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  anything  moral 
that  was  not  also  useful,  so  experience  could  not  show  him  the  in- 
sufficiency  of  the  theory ;  uid  yet  the  instinct  of  consistency  led  him 
gradually  to  explain  it  away,  by  fitsl  extending  the  definition  of 
pleasure  or  happiness  to  include  whatever  may  foe  an  object  of  desire, 
and  then  admitting  some  objects  of  desire  (as  occasionally  virtue)  to 
be  distinctly  not  pleasurable.     He  scarcely  claimed  more  for  Utilita- 
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rianism  tban  to  be  the  only  hypothesis  which  gave  a  rational  expla- 
natioD  of  facts  which  are  admitted  on  all  hands  :  it  may  be,  since  the 
emotions  are  uot  essentially  reasonablo,  that  a  leas  rational  explana- 
tion would  be  equally  plausible,  and  that  the  impulse  which  leads 
men  like  Mr.  Mill  to  spend  their  lives  in  promoting  the  greatest 
hapiHncBB  of  the  greatest  number  is  an  irreducible  property  of  human 
nature  in  its  finent  developments.  C!omte,  it  is  noticeable,  declines 
to  give  any  reason  why  his  theory  of  sociology  should  be  adopted 
and  acted  on,  observing :  "  La  liaison  n'^bappe  qu'aux  sophistes," 
which  probably  means  that  the  connection  is  real,  not  logical ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  impossible  that  the  rules  of  personal  morality 
should  be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the  will  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
external  circumstances  and  necessities  of  human  life,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  body  politic  is  supposed  by  both  aathors  gradually  to 
evolve  for  itself  a  course  of  possible  and  pn^resBive  action.  In  each 
case,  the  &ct  of  a  common  nature  is  needed,  to  explain  the  identity 
of  precepts  possessing  only  a  subjective  sanction,  and  the  habits  of 
sociability,  which  are  not  wanting  even  among  the  most  savage  races 
of  man,  both  explain  and  are  explained  by  the  growth  of  purely  dis- 
interested affections.  Mr.  Mill's  general  principles  are,  in  fact,  com- 
patible with  any  theory  of  the  historical  or  psychological  origin  of 
the  moral  sentiment,  which  supposes  the  sentiment  to  be  subject 
to  no  laws  except  those  of  human  nature,  and  is  prepared  accord- 
ingly to  leave  its  action  uncontrolled  within  its  own  proper  sphere ; 
the  question,  what  are  the  limits  of  that  sphere  being,  however, 
referred  to  the  decision  of  reason  (as  capable  of  reflection)  not 
sendment. 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  on  the  constant  agreement  between 
Mr.  Hill's  public  life  and  the  views  be  advocated.  Nearly  the  first 
of  the  many  prejudices  which  he  helped  to  undermine  was  the 
belief  that  all  theories  were  "visionary"  and  unpractical;  compa- 
ratively few  people  would  now  venture  to  question  that  a  sound 
theory  is  the  best  rule  of  action,  but  he  himself  went  a  degree  further 
than  this,  and  carried  his  confidence  in  the  results  of  candid  specula- 
tion to  the  point  of  being  willing  to  act  upon  his  own  convictions. 
Perhaps  the  beat,  though  by  no  means  the  only  example  of  this 
generous  courage,  is  to  be  found  in  his  work  on  the  "  Subjection  of 
Women."  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  usual  followers,  his  reputation 
suffered  from  its  publication,  and  it  was  certainly  a  sacrifice  for  a  man 
of  his  eminence  to  write  upon  such  a  subject  at  alL  He  was  aware  of 
this,  and  he  must  also  have  been  aware  that  the  subject  was  by  its 
nature  one  npon  which  it  was  impossible  to  write  well,  from  a  literary 
pomt  of  view ;  but  as  none  of  his  works  had  been  dictated  by  literary 
ambition,  no  merely  literacy  vanity  could  dissuade  him  from  advo- 
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eating  wbat  he  felt  to  be  just  and  expedient.  The  first  pages  of  the 
essay  show  that  he  felt  the  4ifficulty  of  his  position ;  he  knev  that  it 
was  absurd  to  aigue  ia  proof  of  facts,  and  hopeless  to  argue  in  di»- 
proof  of  prejudiceA ;  but  the  leas  room  there  waa  for  reason  in  the 
oontioversy,  the  more  influence  might  be  hoped  for  authority,  and 
he  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  without  reeerve  or  hesitation. 
The  problem  which  he  had  to  discuss  was  determined  for  him,  and 
it  was  not  one  upon  which  it  was  possible  for  a  logical  and  honest  writer 
to  compose  a  remarkable  book ;  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  something 
might  perhaps  have  been  made  of  it,  but  Mr,  Mill's  powers  were  pat 
to  a  base  service  when  he  was  expected  to  deduce  the  proper  relations 
of  Engtiah  husbands  and  wives  in  the  nineteenth  century  fnun  the 
essential  nature  of  Woman  in  all  ages,  races,  and  climea.  That  he 
did  not  decline  the  task  seems  to  us  a  proof  of  generosity  that  can- 
not be  too  warmly  acknowledged.  The  opinion  that  was  whimsical 
in  Plato  and  Quixotic  in  Mill  may  be  held  without  much  eccen- 
tricity by  those  who  come  after  both.  Meaawhile,  thei-e  is  no  ingra- 
titude in  admitting  that  the  "Subjection' of  Women,"  while  his  mort 
amiable,  is  his  least  valuable  work  ;  what  was  written  for  one  half 
of  the  human  species,  about  the  other  half,  is  naturally  inferior  in 
interest  and  importance  to  what  is  written  for  and  about  the  whole ; 
as  will  be  felt  by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  imagine  the 
"  System  of  I*ogic,"  or  the  "  Principlea  of  Political  Economj^," 
restricted  to  the  enunciation  of  truths  exclusively  ^phcable  to  the 
male  sex:  But  the  widest  generalizations  are  the  most  trustworthy, 
and  in  one  or  two  instanoes  the  artificial  narrowing  of  his  horizon,  or 
perhaps  merely  an  over-generous  desire  to  be  just,  seems  to  have 
made  him  a  shade  less  impartial  and  j^ilosophical  than  usual  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  durable  social  arrangement  ever  rested, 
as  he  supposes  the  "  Subjection  of  Women "  to  have  done,  exclu- 
sively on  the  basis  of  physical  force.  No  doubt  the  muscular  infe- 
riority of  women  led  indirectly  to  their  being  employed  as  domestic 
davee,  and  so,  again  indirectly,  amongst  progressive  races,  to  the 
more  rapid  intellectual  and  political  development  of  the  domestic 
cfaieflains,  put  at  once  in  possession  of  two  such  valuable  educational 
engines  as  power  and  leisure  But  no  unfair  inferences  as  to  the 
moral  or  mental  capacities  of  the  sexes  can  have  been  drawn  so  long 
w  their  inequality  was  m^ly  physical,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  existence  of  such  capacities  was  unthought  ot^  while  as  soon  as 
the  mental  inequality,  which  we  have  seen  to  admit  of  natural  expla- 
nation, became  a  reality,  it  would  tend  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  might 
do  so  without  actual  injustice.  Superiority  of  any  kind  cannot  but 
make  itself  felt  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  claim  for  a 
olasa  as  for  an  individual  the  abstract  right  to  faculties  whicli  they 
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^  not  pOBsen.*  Mr.  Will,  as  if  bad  rsasonisg  wflie  contagious,  aome> 
timei  consents  to  speak,  like  bis  opponents,  of  the  "nature  of  women'' 
«  a  fixed  KD.A.  aaoertnnable,  quantity ;  and  for  an  intelligible  explana- 
tioit  ef  the  impending  emaocipatioa  of  his  clients,  we  have,  after  all, 
to  ton  to  fats  Iic^o  or  to  the  PkUotophU  Po&Uive.  "  After  the  first 
fev  tsnw  (^  (faemries,  the  influence  exercased  over  eaoh  generation 
by  the  generation  vfcidi  preceded  it,  becomes  (as  ia  well  observed  bj 
M.  CcKote)  more  and  more  prepaad»aat  ovw  all  otiior  influences ; 
mtil  St  imgth  what  irc  now  an  asd  do,  is  ui  a  very  smail  degree  the 
tisolt  of  lb*  nmvetiial  cncaoutaacea  of  the  liatuan  raoe,  or  even  of 
oar  own  eixcomstamoea  acting  thnm^  the  original  qualities  of  mir 
^ecies^  but  mainly  of  the  qualities  produoed  in.  us  by  the  whole  pre- 
viooi  hiatory  of  hai&anity."i-  It  is  evident  that  the  common  sub- 
jectkn  to  so  poweriiil  an  infloenoe  as  this  would  tend  to  eSaoe  much 
more  profound  differences  than  have  «ver  been  anpposed  to  exist 
between  the  mental  oigauizatiaxi  of  men  and  women.  The  "  ori- 
ginsl  qualities  "  of  a  species  or  a  sex,  are  something  like  the  arche- 
^p«l  skeleton  of  the  Yertebrstea ;  a  type  fixed  by  abstraotion  and 
idealisstion  fin-  conTemence  of  mmit^  referance,  but  not  seriously 
sapposed  to  have  a  real  existeatee  in  n^ure.  Practically,  human 
Bstore  is  always  conceived  as  that  correoted  copy  of  the  real  men 
ud  women  of  the  day,  which  each  gemeration  proposes  to  itself  as  a 
desind>le  model  lor  imitstion. 

PMhi^  it  ia  A  superfluous  refinement  to  distiaguish  between  the 
poipose  and  tbo  teadoncy  of  Ur.  Mill'a  oontribation  to  practical  and 
qiecalaitive  jAiloaiq)hy  as  a  whole ;  bitt  the  effects  of  his  influence 
ai8  so  widely  diffused  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  them  and 
«itiniate  their  <collective  importance  wiUuut  some  theory  of  their 
natmie.  In  what  has  been  said,  periia(>3  more  weight  has  been  given 
to  a  po«l^  devdopment  or  ap|dication  of  his  taacbing  than  to  its 
aobetaaice.  He  believed  ths  good  lof  mankind,  that  is,  what  men  on 
refieotioD  think  good,  to  be  €ltb  «■&,  naotive,  and  suffioient  reason  of 
duni^t  and  conduct,  but  by  populaiizing  the  conception  of  good, 
lets  as  a  property  of  things  or  la  disposition  of  minds,  than  as  an 
evaaoKKnt  relation  of  harmony  or  agreement  between  the  two,  he 
4leadedly  weakened  the  force  of  the  utilitarian  sanction.  A  relation 
iifai{di  eziatfl  only  in  opinion  may  acquire  aU  the  reality  of  which  it 
iscifialile  in  two  ways  :  by  changes  in  the  things  perceived,  and  by 

•  Oaaito  poiate  out  the  fallkcijr  of  snpponng  "que  lea  bwoliu  peaveat  tonjoois  mMx 
hi  hmlU^  an  Um  dm  se  bomeT  i,  en  «ml>«i  le  d^vebppcaneiit  quMul  rorganiaatloii 
jiinitiTe  I's  rendn  pcxaifale,  et  Umqu'en  m&ne  tempa  1m  obotades  extfneniB  ne 
Mot  pu  trop  conmdirablM.  D'aOleoiB,"  he  adds,  "  d'oil  poomuent  xeellement 
poienir  lea  beaoina,  b'Q  n'exiatatt  point  de  tendances  primoidiales  f  " 

t  ^frtm  of  Logio,  vaL  IL  SOe  (6401  edition). 
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changes  in  the  dispoeitioQ  of  the  perceiving  mind ;  and  tlioogli  il 
does  not  eocti  to  have  been  Mr.  Uill's  intention  to  recommond  the 
latter  and  more  stoical  expedient,  his  statement  of  the  necessitj  of 
progress,  vhioh  is  not  aeceBsaiily,  thoi^h  as  he  thought  actoally,  in 
the  direction  of  improvement,  suggests  the  doubt  whether  ha|^en 
is  not  always  a  kind  of  afterthought,  the  wise  acqnieecenoe  of  intelli- 
gent beings  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  unalterable  conditions  <A 
their  life,  or  the  self-adaptation  of  sentient  organisms  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Of  course  the  consequence  of  this  view  is  to 
subordinate,  as  Comte  insisted  on  doing,  the  study  of  man  to  that  of 
the  external  world,  because  if  happiness  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
facts  of  nature,  the  first  step  towards  its  attsdnment  will  be  to  know 
what  facts  are  natural,  and  thus  knowledge  t^es  the  place  of  happi- 
ness as  the  immediate  object  of  pursuit,  and  becomes,  so  far  as  any 
human  possession  can,  a  satisfying  end  of  desire.  Something  of  this 
feeling  is  apparent  in  the  fine  condusioD  of  his  iikaagural  address  at 
St.  Andrew's  University,  where  be  praises  as  the  best  fruit  (tf 
Academic  study,  "  the  deeper  and  more  varied  interest  you  will  fed 
in  life.  .  .  .  All  merely  personal  ol^ects  grow  less  valuable  u 
we  advance  in  life  :  this  not  only  endures  but  increases." 

But  whatever  developments  of  idealism  may  hereafter  draw  ins[a- 
ration  from  his  writings,  Haea  present  importance  is  as  embodying 
the  critical  conclostons  of  all  the  preceding  thinkers  who  can  be 
connected  in  an  ascending  line  with  modem  theories  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  exact  knowledge.  His  belief  that  all  sane  hnmaa 
opinitm  has  some  value  prevented  his  attempting  to  impede  the 
development  of  any  intellectual  tendency  that  posa^ued  the  slightest 
vitali^  of  its  own,  but  one  which  decked  to  accept  the  tried  con- 
dusions  of  the  experience  of  ages  coutd  have  no  serious  hold  on  hii 
sympathies,  and  seemed  only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  principles  of  the 
"  Liberty,"  as  a  protest  against  "  the  tendency  of  the  best  belief  and 
practices  to  d^^nerate  into  the  mechanical"  It  may  be  because  Mr. 
Mill's  belie&  were  such  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  mechanically, 
that  they  are  less  loudly  and  universally  professed  than  might  almoet 
have  been  expected.  Some  disappointment  may  be  felt  when  «t 
see,  now  and  then,  some  conscientious  scientific  investigator,  some 
liberal  politidan  or  social  reformer  losing  his  way  in  a  mystical  or  me- 
taphysical quagmire  in  sheer  ignorance  that  the  only  passable  tracks 
have  been  marked  and  enumerated  long  ago ;  but  these  repetitions  of 
old  experiments  are  not  in  themselves  an  evil,  only  something  lees 
than  a  positive  good ;  their  recurrence  keeps  alive  our  eense  of  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Mill's  jrork,  but  it  does  not  prove  hia  work  to 
have  been  incomplete,  because,  as  has  often  been  said,  his  aim  was 
to  teach  his  followers  to  think  for  themselves,  not  to  adopt  his 
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tlioaglits  ready-made.  And,  indeed,  except  for  the  improvements 
nhJch  lie  suggested  in  the  methods  or  theory  of  thinking,  he  might 
be  cliiefly  remembered  for  the  conserratiTe  zeal  with  which  he  en- 
deavotired  to  keep  the  whole  inheritance  of  earlier  liberal  thought 
nnunptdred.  That  the  constant  perceptions  of  intelligence  consUtute 
knowledge,  that  the  steady  inclination  of  the  will  makes  morality, 
and  that  oar  emotions  are  not  normally  and  habitually  in  antagonism 
to  the  real  order  of  nature,  are  conclu^ons  too  negative  to  inspire 
eDtbnnasm,  unless  taken  in  connection  with  the  sum  of  the  beet 
baman  convictions  as  to  what  is  true,  what  is  moral,  and  what  is 
chiefly  desirable. 

Admirable  as  were  Mr.  Hill's  patience  and  uprightness  as  a  thinker, 
the  rarer  virtue  displayed  in  his  public  life  is,  we  cannot  but  think, 
still  more  valuable  as  an  example.  The  aooeleration  in  the  rate  of 
wdal  progress,  which  would  follow  if  aJl  careful  and  conscientious 
thinkers  would  have  the  courage  to  act  out  their  opinions  as  he  did, 
is  eimply  incalculable.  He  had  no  seliish  concern  for  his  own  i-epu- 
tation  for  infallibility,  and  not  considering  that  a  philosopher  was 
dispensed  from  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  he  took  his  side  on  all  the 
questions  of  the  day  as  confidently  and  as  heartily  as  if  the  relativity 
of  trath  and  the  doctrine  of  necessity  were  still  unheard  (S.  That 
immoral  scepticiun,  or  rather  imbecility  of  judgment,  which  hesitates 
to  build  upon  convictions  sincerely  held  because  they  may  after  all 
prove  to  be  erroneous,  met  with  no  sanction  &om  him,  either  in 
practice  or  theory.  To  act  in  candour  and  good  faith,  undismayed 
by  the  inevitable  prospect  of  blundering,  is  as  necessary  a  step 
towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  to  reason  according  to  established 
canons,  though  the  human  bnin  is  liable  to  fallacy  and  incapable  of 
attaining  absolute  certitude.  And  though  it  may  be  f^ven  to  few  to 
raocumb  as  seldom  as  Mr.  Mill  to  those  two  accidents  of  hnnum 
infirmity,  we  may  at  least  learn  from  him  not  to  lose  the  fruit  of 
what  knowledge  we  have,  by  an  ill-timed  reference  to  such  as  may  be 
reserved  for  later  genemtions.  He  does  not  need  our  iaint  pruse, 
and  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  intellect  and  character  makes  an 
inteipreter  unneceasaiy  even  coulda  fitting  one  be  found.  He  laboured 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  has  added  to  the 
number  of  their  purest  pleasures  the  spectacle  of  a  blameless  life. 
He  _wrote  wisely  of  human  liberty  and  necessary  law,  and  silenced 
idle  fears  about  a  "  blind  fiit«,"  by  living  as  the  very  clear-sighted 
agent  of  tbe  noblest  necessity  which  has  ever  been  recognized  in 
haman  kind,  the  necessity  of  living  well 

Edith  Simcox. 
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1  thii  iubject  ws«,  from  tha 

,  tluui  I  conlil  luive  widied. 

^ni^  mined  seeiag  the  Much  mimber  of  the  Covtekiokaxi  Eavuw,  it  wu  not 
Untdl  late  in  the  monUt  uid  quite  incidentaUy  (through  a  poitacript  in  ■  oote  from  * 
fnend),  tfattt  I  hemnB  awaie  of  Mr.  SpaooBT*!  anmmuy  rejection  of  Sit  Williim 
HamiTto"''  well-eetabliahed  clainu  in  connection  with  the  neir  dootrins  of  a  quan- 
tified predicate.  On  leading  Mr.  Spencer's  note  I  waa  aback  with  ita  injiutice, 
and  fut  tint  wtauthbaa  oiu|ht  to  be  aaid  at  onoe  in  reply.  Tine  preaaed,  hovero', 
audi  had  not  Mi.  Bentham'a  Bauf  at  hand.  Allloonlddoatthexaoiiieiit,  th«refon, 
waa  to  tall  back  on  my  dd  letter  to  the  AthauEum.  Bli^  and  imperfeat  aa  it  wai, 
my  note  h$a,  lunmrer,  aaawered  the  daaired  end  by  bringing  Pnrfeaaor  Javoaa  inle 
tha  field  with  a  full  atatemmt,  I  preauns,  of  the  gronnda  on  irhich  Mr.  Spencar'i 
statement  reatai.  This  ia,  of  courae,  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  euch  a  queattoo.  If 
Sir  William  Hsmxlton'B  poaitioa  ii  to  be  Knooaly  oonterted,  it  muit  be  by  a  carrful 

rmeetiou  ii 
Mdln 
Onrt 

fading  waa  inemaaed  ^  the  oontident  tone  of  Mr.  Jevona'  reply.  The  reply  h... 
me  amib  to  Mr.  Beutham's  Eaaay,  and  I  am  gUd  to  lind  on  examining  all  he  ha<  to 
atty  OB  the  point  tiutt  my  atatemenU  are  not  ooly  atriotly  acctirate,  but  that  I  han 
satber  Avar  than  undaRotad  Mr.  Bestham'a  clainia  in  the  Biattei.  It  will,  I  tliii^ 
n>pear  from  what  followa  that  Mr.  Jevona'  attampte  to  impoga  my  atataoieDta  an 
■nitdy  iofMiioiia  apamal  pleadinga,  and  that  if,  aa  he  aayi,  mj  vmdication  of  Sir 
WiUinm  HamiltOD  ia  ereoitahle  to  m;  akiU  aa  an  advocate,  and  my  eabeem  for  an 
eminent  teacher  and  friend,  hia  defence  of  the  extravagant  claim  he  makea  on  beh^ 
of  lb.  Beatham  ia  equally  (H-editable  to  bis  ahill  aa  a  apedal  pleader,  and  faia  encdnaiTa 
derotion  to  "tJie  praaetit  diatinguiiited  Preaiderat  ^  the  lionnan  Society."    " 

■w ._  that  he  moat  incur  my  cenaiirr  '~  " "---  ■--  "--  '' 

a  him  that  he  need  be  onder 
^       ,  I  any  lelerant  facta  and  aigw 

competent  atudent  of  Lofpe,  may  addnoe  in  reference  to  the  piMnt. 
tbcmwhlyaneh  a  qnastiaa  m  aifted  the  better,  nor  oan  a  8Btirfaotai7 
arrived  at  ontil  the  eiaminatioa  of  the  evidenoe  ia  ezbanative  and  complete. 


Jerona  regrets  that  he  moit  incur  my  cenaiire  for  the  poaltion  he  haa  taken  up,  but  I 
•  ._.._  . L-_  it_.  L.  — J  , J — iraiienaion  on  tiiia  bead.     1  ehall 


ia,  who  tint  diacovered  and  fmitfully  applied  the  logical  principle  of  a 
cate  T  The  main  point  of  the  priooiple  is  tluit  tbia  quantity  being  an 
luent  of  thought  moat  in  logical  aoalyaia  be  eipreaaed,  and  expraaaed 
to  the  whole  extent  of  ita  variation  as  an  element  of  formal  thinking.  It  ia  idlowed 
on  in  haada  that  the  principle  ia  a  no^ty,  ia  indeed  a  diaoovwy  of  oar  timo.  And 
my  fint  atatement  in  itspl]^  to  thoae  who  were  diapoaed  to  claim  it  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bontiiam  was,  that  ao  far  is  he  from  appreciating  the  qoantiflcation  of  the  predicate 
in  tliia  aeaaa,  aa  a  new  aeieBtific  jninci^  that  he  only  doubtfnlly  allswa  it  as  a 
novelty  or  innovation  on  the  existing  logia  in  a  aingle  = — ' '^'—  -~~'-  '-• *~ 


ia  that  in  whidi  the  predieatw  of  an  afBrmatdve  proposition  ia  quantified  vaivanally 
aa  all  X  ia  all  ^.  Even  this  can  hardly  be  oaUed  a  novelty,  for  altlMu^  sat  inclndiel 
amongrt  the  technical  elements  of  tlte  scieace,  the  form  waa  reoo^iiMd  by  moat 
logieiana,  inclndins  Whately,  and  ia  not  nnfreqaently  illuatrated  by  the  atatemeot 
that  in  evety  trae  definition  the  predicate  ia  distributed,  being  exactly  eqoal  in  extent 
to  the  subject.  Its  fuller  recosnition  ia  the  solitary  point  in  wh^h  Mr.  Bantham 
departs  from  Uie  common  doctrine.     In  all  the  othw  caaea  where  he  allow*  nwriu  ct 
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qoMlityta  b*  prafixcd  t«  tbe  ywdicmtc,  1ib  simi4y  follom  tlic  pnuriptioa of  the 
odinnrttst  boieki.  AnditiauMtmctirito  uot«  how  IwitntiBg  and  donbtCuli*  hi* 
taMsranrith  regard  to  tbii  alight  devittionlrom  the  tetobliahedponitica.    Kefenina 

mitw  ao  iMmtiaa  of  the  first  form,  which  they  comider  >■  naeleii,  uid  they  aaj  that 
tlie  pMdkato  (or  aecond  t«nn  of  a  pnipovilion)  is  never  diatdbuted  (that  ia  ouivenal). 
/  ootid  liMt,  however,  that  this  aMertun  can  Bcaicely  be  logicaL  Many  faUadea 
■na  iraai  the  oooaideriiig  terms  aa  aymm jmooa  which  are  not  so  in  reality,  and  it 
mat  ^/omui  aa  advantagaou*  to  leduca  perfect  identity  to  a  logical  fonn,  aa  partial 
idati^,  <B-  Bcrfect,  or  pKrtial  divenity  "  (pp.  134,  13a).  All  Mr.  Beatham  haa  to  aa^ 
iiHmpsrt  of  the  OBly£>imof  prcHNHitiDik  that  deviates  from  the  common  doctrine  la 
tkat  M  ibonld  think  it  migbt  oe  found  adrantaeeoua.  And  thia  ia  tbe  laagnage  of 
I  viilBr  lAo,  •GOordiog  to  Mr.  J^rooa,  had  otearly  laid   down  at  tbe  outaetjtbe 

iuni     °* 

, — _ J — „ — ^ _, irtion 

._  ._        .   ,  ^^laiM  tbe  ^andpla  of  the  quantified  predicate,  n .      _   ... 

nterad  to  p.  131  <i  lu«  ^m^.  Ox.  Jevona  baa  not  quoted  the  paaa^e  in  which  he 
Siidatka[«uicipl«clear^eimliuned,  and  I  muat  say  I  have  looked  for  it  in  vuil  In 
Uk  £nt  pa«t  of  the  page  mx.  Bentham  generalize*  in  hie  own  w.^  three  fonoa  of 
afiimatiTe  propoaition  ^atinguiahad  by  diflBrenceH  of  quAotity.  Two  of  theae  ore  the 
A  aad  J  «t  Ibe  omamon  doemue,  while  the  third  ia  Uie  one  already  noticed.  In  the 
Mcottd  ImU  of  the  page  Mr.  Bantlum  ia  eijdaining  how  the  dtSerant  qnantitiea  of 
t^t>st  and  nredioate  reoognized  by  lo^ciana  are  uanaUy  eipreaaed  in  common  lao. 
gnm.  Ia  ue  wbi^  page  and  context  there  ie  ne  hint  of  any  new  principle,  asd  no 
niMBoe  tli«t  the  atttAOc^^a*  diacovared  ooe.  He  ia  aimply  endeavouring  to  exprea 
the diatikotione  of  thecMnmon  logical analyais  in  the ordJnaiy  fomu  of  apeech.  He 
Mji,  for  ezwnple,  the  partioulari^  of  tbe  predicate  in  an  aSmiative  propoaitioo  with 
■  Bairenal  saBjeet  on  whiob  the  common  doctrine  inaiata,  ia  exprcaaed  I:^  the  naa  of 
tbe  indefinite  article,  or  to  adc^  Mr.  BenUuun'a  laognage,  of  "tiia  word  A,"  "t.g. 
tmrf  hwau  {Boivasal)  ia  a  quadruped  (partial)."  With  the  aiogle  exceptim  aliea^ 
Mtieed,  Mr,  Bentham  dmln  aunply  wttb  the  ioixc  propoaitiona  recogniaea  by  logieiao^ 
tlie  eoly  d^ereaee  being  that  the  qtuutity  whioh  they  aaaigu  by  rule  to  tbo  predicate 
ha  MBvtiBea  e«prw»ea  ia  diatiuct  terma.  But  ao  little  doea  he  realiaa  even  thia  par- 
bil  ^nantificatiwk  ae  a  matter  of  princ^il^  thatontiie  Snt  occaaiaa  of  applying  the 
Ukng  p*rtMte  «aiae  to  theprei£cate  be  saya:  "Tbe  idea  ia  uaually  convoyed  by 
pattu^the  tana  in  tbe  {duwl  without  any  pretix,  but  then  partiality  ia  rather  implied 
thaa  eqgaaaad  i  aad  oo  aome  oceoatoNa  for  tbe  purpoae  of  logioal  aociii«cy,  it  fnay  be 
fimA  aacesKcry  to  expreaa  aa  abov^  the  prefix  aonte"  (p.  1&>.  Here  we  find  Mr. 
RwtitMn  aayjng  that  onaooieowMirtna  it  may  be  neoeaaary  to  do  what,  if  Mr.  JevMu' 
ititwaanfa  w^ra  comet,  he  had  previoualy  explained  must  ba  done  on  ell  oooaaiona. 
Qe  natoial  wmduaion  from  thia,  token  in  conneotiotl  with  the  paaaags  already  quoted, 
wonld  aeon  to  4>e  that  the  autJuir  iiad  never  realized  qoantification  aa  a  pnncible  or 
NKotifia  BOCMnty  at  all.  FitMO  a  careful  reperuaal  of  tbe  whole  aection  reterred 
ta  by  Itr.  Jevona,  I  feel  ooovinoed  that  thia  ia  i«^y  tbe  caae.  The  author'a  main 
obiect  ondently  ia  to  ain^lEy  aad  pi^iUame  the  oi»imoo  dootrine  ao  far  a«  esprea- 
■ies  ia  eoneeiiMd.  And  he  not  nnnatotally  fell  upon  the  plan  of  fixing  marka  at 
^■ti^  to  tbe  pcedicetc^  Moneamongatothar  expedieota  for acoompUabuig  thia  end. 
n(  be  endeBt^  did  not  perceive  ita  bearinga  as  tbe  tbeoiy  oE  rormal  ntaatming 
While  the  lection  containamanvcriticiunaon  poiota  of  detail,  and  eapecially  onpointa 
«( opreaaion,  Mr.  Bentham  makee  no  aeriooa  attempt  to  modify  or  expand  tbe  exist- 
iog  tbeory  either  of  propoeition  or  ayllogiBm.  With  tbe  exception  olniady  noted,  all 
t^  eiamplea  he  givea  of  propoaitiona  and  their  conveteioD,  M  well  aa  of  ayllogiBma, 
Uoog  to  tbe  detail  of  tna  exiatang  li^c.  In  otiier  worda,  while  he  conatantly 
pacbaa  tbe  quantification  of  tbe  predicate,  he  never  upeara  to  have  realised  it  m 
a  prieeinl^  Mid  evidently  had  no  conception  of  ita  vital  bearing  on  the  aum  (uoaia- 
tMt  aad  oooiplete  develt^ment  of  tbo  Science. 

Ur.  JaTPwa'  two  next  baadamay  be  d«^  with  togaUior.  Uy  second  atatenent 
ma  tluA  "'Mr.  Bentham  doe*  not  employ  the  quanti^  of  tbe  predicate  to  explain 
(he  kaalopcal  valoaof  pn^oaitiona,  and  the  trae  lelation  of  their  terma,  or  apply  it 
•jthaay  ooaaatancy  te  aimplify  the  deotrtne  of  their  oonvenion."  To  thia  Mr.  JevcMM 
n^liaa: — "HeiieeteninlvytbepnaetplewithBDoceaa  to  explain  the  true  It^jcal  v^ue 
('  popaattiaM,  aad  dtbiNigk  hie  axpraaaion  '  iMBvenive  ayllogiBni '  ia  not  to  be 
<weaded,  ho  do«a  tfaoroaghly  1^7  the  quautifieattiHi  of  Uie  predicate  to  aimplify  tlM 
doetitseof  ooBvanum  of  pn^cmbonB."  No  evidence  ia  offered  in  simport  of  the  fint 
l*rt  d  thia  oonBtet-atatemeiit,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  left  nnnotioed.     But  I  will 
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add  ttut  if  Mr.  Banthun  Ikmd  Naliwd  tha  tnie  locial  nine  of  prapMitkitii,  b«  noU 
Dot  hare  rejected,  aa he  )uM  done,  thne  ontc^e^itaffMdedbTkqDBntifialtMdinte, 
and  h&d  he  faUy  nndrnttood  the  relation  of  their  tenna,  he  wonldnothaTegivntlM 
nMonaMugnedfor  therejectioD.  Mr.  Jevoiu,  it  ia  tme^  makea  an  iBgcmooi  alta^ 
to  ihield  Mr.  Bentham  nom  the  mora  •erioui  reanlla  of  thia  nofortniiate  nmUk*. 
Bnt  in  thii  attempt  I  cannot  bat  think  the  ie«l  of  Mr.  Beatham'a  acoompliihad  Rdvoot* 
ha«  oatrun  hit  discretion.  Mr.  Jerona  endBaTonn  to  aave  the  toto-partial  negtbo 
propoaitioo,  which  Mr.  Bentham  rejecta,  aa  foUawa  t—  "  Aa  regarda  the  aeoond  foni  d 
propoaition,  Mr.  Bentham  may,  periiapa,  h«ve  been  in  error,  but  it  ii  renurkaUt 
that,  though  he  propoace  to  tnppren  i^  he  raallf  doea  not  do  ao,  hot  introdoeca  it 
again  in  poL  134,  141,  and  160,  in  ctrajonotioD  with  the  fMUth  form.  I  believa,  than- 
fore^  that  Benlliam'B  quantification  waa  anbatantiallj  aa '  thonm^going '  aa  that  tL 
Hamilton'a."  But  in  thna  attemptiiig  to  aave  tha  prapoaitioa,  Mr.  JenM 
■nrely  forget*  that  Mr.  Bentham  not  only  rajecta  it,  bnt  give*  reaeon*  tor  the  nteetaoa, 
vhion  he  repeata  emphatically  more  thaa  onoe.  Theaa  reaacma  wonid  eBbctoally  in- 
vent him  from  conaeiona^  emi^ying  the  pmpoaitian,  aa  well  aa  nttwly  deatn^  ita 
diatinctiTe  ralne,  if  he  dtd.  They  well  iOnatnte,  moreover,  the  confaaion  of  Ur. 
BeDtiMm'a  mind  aa  to  the  relation  of  the  teimf  in  negative  propodtiana.  "Hie 
MOMid  form,"  aaya  Mr.  Bentham,  "  may  be  mpprcaaed,  aa  the  fonith  expraMM  tte 
aame  idea  in  a  manner  more  oonvenient  for  the  dednctiTe  nvceaa  "  (p.  134).  Kd*, 
in  the  aeoond  form  the  predicate  ia  particnlar,  while  in  the  fonrth   it  ia  naiTaniL 


of  thoM  repraaented  by  Y"  (p.  IM).  In  other  woida,  if  all  honea  aradifianet 
n  any  portion  of  animala — aajr  oowa— -Uiey  mnirt  be  di(ta«nt  from  aQ  anisih. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  thia  abanroity,  and  otiien  connected  with  it  almoat  aqMUf 
gr«at,  Ur.  Jevona  aaaiita  that  Mr.  Bentham  employs  the  ptineipla  with  aoeoeM  to 
explain  the  tme  logical  value  of  propoaitiona.  The  abanidi^  ia  more  folly  davdoptd 
by  Mr.  Bentham  further  on  in  deiuing  with  what  he  emmeooaly  ealla  the  convar 
nve  nllogiaa.  The  truth  it,  Mr,  Ben^m  ia  in  a  state  fA  fao^eleaa  oonfnajoa  aliaat 
B^abvv  propoaitioQB  altogether,  and  after  bia  emphatic  rejaotion  of  the  toto-paitiu 
negative  tonn,  and  bia  reiterateid  aaaertioD  ttiat  univeraal  and  partionlar  mean  tte 
Mme  thing  in  thia  claaa  of  propoaitiona,  Mr.  Jevona'  attempt  te  reacne  the  ootcait, 
Uiongh  a  gallant  act  of  devotitm,  ia  at  the  aama  time  a  neeeaaary  faUni*. 
To  thebtter  part  of  my  aeoond  atatemeat,  denying  that  Mr.  Bentham  a|^liad  tka 

Jnantity  of    the  predicate  with  dliwt  t«  aimplify  the  daotrine  of  oonvenioB,  Tit- 
erona  repliea,  le  we  have  aeen,    "he  dot*  thonmghly  v^j  the  qnantifieatioa  d 


Jevona  repliea,  le  we  have  aaen.    "he  dotM  thannif[hly  ai^lf  ^^  qnantifieatioa 
tl^  predicate   to  aimplify  the    dootrine  of  conTemon  of  propoaitiona."    How  % 
Jevona  oould  have  ollowGd  himself  te  m^ke  thia  atatement  I  can  hardly  nndantaa 
It  ia  wholly  inaccurate.     The  paaaage  he  quote*  doea  not  refer  to  the  doctnae  <■ 
oonveraion  at  all,  but  limply  to  the  practice  of  it  under  one  of  ite  apeciaa,  that  li 
■imple  converaioa.     What  Mr.  Benthun  nrgea  ia  that,  in  order  te  avoid  miatake  a 
the  actual  working  of  the  common  dootrine,  the  quantity  aaaigned  the  pi«dio«ta  t? 
rule,  and  thna  underatood,  ahould  be  expressed.     Tha  whole  paaaaoa  ia  aa  followi  '■-' 
"  In  tranapoaing  the  torma.  cue  must  ba  taken  not  to  change  thor  signa  of  exteA 
and  it  i*  in  OMer  to  avoia  thia  defect  that  the  ezfesf  should  alwaya  be  diatiietlf 
•xpreaaed.     If  loft  to  be  understood,  it  ia  apt  to  be  mistakwi,  and  thereby  te  ptodaot 
a  deduction;  as,  for  enuople,  it  might  appear  that  'if  cowardaar "" 


moat  bo  cowards ;'  bnt  if  Um  mtdenUmd  sign  of  extent  be  ezprated,  thia  argiituot 


which  ia  evidently  no  ayllogiBm  "  (p.  160). 


mob  la  evidently  no  ayllogiBm     (p.  160). 

Here  the  propositions  dMlt  witti,  being  thoae  of  the  ordinary  lone,  have  aliaadf 
predioatea  with  fixed  aigna  of  extent,  and  ears  must  be  taken,  s^"*  "•  n«ittiuB.  mI 
to  change  these  fixed  tthongh  OBOMly  not  ezpressed)  signs  of 
the  term*  of  the  propoaitioo.    The  quantity  of  the  predioata,  aa 


I,  says 

{  extent 


propoMtioo.     The  quantity  of  the  predioata,  aa  nsed  tiy  Mr.  Baat^ 

this  relation,  is  aimply  a  pnotioal  azpadiatit  for  oanying  into  eSeot  flte  rule  iM 

—  *~  i-~!~ans  that,  in  tnuMpoaiag  the  terms  of  a  prtqwntioa,  their  tasn^n 

(expreaaed  and  nnderstoed)  must  not  ba  ohaogad.    And  in  ampl^rMj 

itoB  only  the  traoapoaitions  allowed  by  logioiaiM  under  tha  flist  q>acMa 

with  its  Domplox  ap 

un  does  nbt  attamp 

Isaling,  as  wa  have  ■ 

PdDvCooglc 


it  ha  aontempUes  only  the  traoapoaitions  allowed  bv  logioiaiM 

of  converaioD.  This,  however,  laavea  the  common  doctrine,  with  its  oHnptB*  aim— 
and  arbitrary  restrietionB,  entirely  nntonched.  Mr.  Bentham  doaa  nbt  attempt  tc 
simplify  or  supersede  that  doctrine.     On  the  oonttary,  after  dsaling,  as  wa  have  aaM. 
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with  tht  fint  tpauas  of  coDTenioD,  he  go«a  on  to  ditoon  the  other  two  kioda,  vhich, 
hti  Mr.  J«T<Hu'  itatenuot  been  comet,  would  have  been  alrekdv  abolished.  Thi* 
il  >  point  00  which  my  letter  mllowi  too  much  credit  to  Mr.  Benthuo.  I  had  uid, 
nlming  to  prapoutioiia,  that  Mr.  Beutbam  "doM  not  apidy  the  quantity  of  the 
indicate  teilk  any  «o>uutaicy  to  aio^dif;  itie  dootrine  of  their  coaveruan."  1  ought 
to  bin  Mid  that  he  doee  not  ftpply  it  a(  oti  for  thia  purpoHt  Tliia  ii  the  ao^ul 
rtOeof  thecMOL 

It  il  hardlr  oacewaij  to  follow  iSx,  Jevone  in  hie  laggeition  u  to  wliat  Mr. 
Bnthim  might  have  done,  bad  he  likad,  iu  tie  direction  □fayllogUtio  uoTelty.  .  All 
tint  Ur.  Je*oii«  givea  in  Bapport  of  thil  euggeition  ia  a  Twae  lentence  about  poaaible 
MwbiDatiom  that  means  tittle,  and  leads  to  nothing.  Mr.  Bantham  himself  pmdeotly 
ikstsim  from  ^ving  aoy  euunple*  U  fonns  not  sanotbned  by  the  common  doctrine. 
Jidnu  from  his  tre^ment  of  propoaitioai,  1  murt  $My  that  this  abetioence  is 
nMDily  politic  After  hia  elamantai;  mistskea  in  desling  with  novelties  in  the 
pmination,  I  ahonld  have  no  hope  of  tut  being  more  ancccMfol  in  attempting  novel- 
tin  in  the  syllogisni.  And  had  the  attempt  been  made,  Mr.  Bentham'e  hopeleei  con- 
tmiui  at  to  negative  propoeitiona  would  have  ensured  its  fulursL  Beeidee,  Mr. 
Bmtbim'i  essay  fumishee  no  materials  for  the  now  system  of  lyllogiima  which  Mr. 
Jtraai  uparently^  tbioke  be  migbt  have  wtittou  out.  With  a  single  exceptian,  Mr. 
BnthsBS  prapotdtiou  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordimuy  tone,  and  all  that  Mr. 
m  liat  to  say  abwrt  the  exo^itkioal  pn^oaitioD  is  that  he  should  think  it  might 
laona.  He  tiVDS  iti  faowerer,  to  do  account,  and  gives  no  example  of  its 
reasoning.  Mr.  fientham'sronainingpropotitdoiituetiiii^f  the  A,B,I,0, 
wui  dootnne,  and  tliey  will,  of  Eourae,  give  only  tlie  established  combina- 
J  combinations,  accordingly,  are  the  only  ones  to  t>e  found  in  Mr.  Bentham's 

I  mast  still  assert  therefore  tliat  Sir  William  Hamilton  oould  not  have  derived  his 
Mw  doctrine  from  Mr.  Bentham's  essay,  amonmt  other  reasons,  l>eoanse  it  is  not  to 
b(  fauid  there.  But  while,  a*  it  seams  to  me,  the  attempt  to  find  Sir  William  Hamil- 
tn'i  daraloped  system  even  foreabadovred  in  Mr.  Bentham's  wei  >m  perfectly  bope- 
kit,it  certaioly  IS  a  coriout  fact  that  tlie  "Outline"  ibould  have  been  one  of  the 
woiki  socially  notioed  in  Sir  William's  oelebrated  review.  And  luul  he  at  the  time 
Hid  the  parts  of  the  essay  in  which  a  quantified  predicate  is  freely  used,  I  should 
thisk  it  likely  that  they  might  have  lielped  to  stimnlate  bis  newer  speculations  on  the 
giatrsl  prinople.  But  many  reasons  induce  me  to  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Jevous  sug- 
psti,  Sir  WilDam  did  not  go  beyond  the  earlier  chapters  of  for.  Bentham's  eatay, 
ud  ma  thus  nnacqnaiated  with  those  ia  wliich  the  quantified  predicate  appeaia. 
Sm>*  of  Uieie  reaaon*  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Jevona,  though  he  ia  not  always  quite 
womte  in  details  either  of  fact  or  expression. '' 

Id  the  first  plaoe,  had  Sir  William  read  the  ei^th  and  ninth  chapten  of  the  Outline, 
ud  had  they  at  all  arrested  bis  attentioo,  it  it  mcradilde  they  should  not  have  been 
ntnred  to  eitlier  at  tlie  time  or  i^terwards.  For  ttioOKli,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could 
Ht  have  derived  the  jKinaiple  of  a  quantified  [nvdioate  bom  these  cluqiten,  the  mere 
'"tBflrs  of  its  use  would  have  been  su^Kettive  to  a  mind  interested  in  the  general 
"Vtbaa.     And  had  tie  been  '  '     —   ""-  *"  "    ""    ■"  -"^--   "■- 

filhim  Haoultcu  waa  far  toe 

tht  obligation.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer'i 
MoUy  took  the  leading  doctrine  of  his  tyi . 
word  of  acknowledgment  ia  abundantl}^  refuted  in  the  proof  that  the  doctiine  ia  not 
thira  But  apart  from  thia  the  inainnation  aufficieatly  refutea  ittelf.  For 
Da  this  view  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  liave  l>een  a  fool  as  weU  as  a  knave  in 
dirtcting  public  attention  to  a  little-known  work  whose  leading  doctrine,  according 
to  the  tEeoiy,  lie  was  about  to  appropriate  as  liia  own.  Ttiis  suggestion  may  therefore 
bt  ditmiaaed  at  once. 

Ur.  Jevona'  hypothesis  is,  I  believe,  the  tme  one,  and  I  think  I  may  b«  able,  in 
(art  from  pereonal  reoollection,  to  remove  the  only  |difficulty  wtiich,  m  his  view, 

*  Hr.  Jevons  says,  for  example,  referring  to  the  hlatorical  appendix  to  my  eetay, 
that  I  pmpwvd,  "  with  the  asststanoe  of  Hamilton,  a  history  of  tie  principle  of 
SmntiBoatton,  in  whioh  t^  faintest  aUoiiona  of  Uie  sohoolmen  to  the  prlnoii^e  wece 
only  inserted,"  Thia  wm  not  the  oue,  as  Mr.  Jovona  might  have  learnt  from  ttie 
ristntenla  made  in  the  iippeadix  itself,  m  w^  aa  from  &x  W.  Hamilton's  note  in 
Iht  infaee.  The  histrarioal  details  of  the  appoidix  were  the  remit  of  my  own  resd- 
>>C  and  reaeuoh  delnoively.     Knowing  that  Sir  W.   Hamilton  was  oolleoting 


fi 


■tingle  reforenoe,  while  at 

Iwi,  niA  aa  Qioee  of  Iseuach  and  Ambrosins  Leo,  ir 

HaKittom  oBtQ  I  disoovered  tiiem. 
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Btanda  in  tbe  way  of  Hi  adoption.  "  T  afaonH  oerteinly,"  atejt  Mt.  Jerani,  "  htn 
adopted  titia  hypotboHis  ncoapt  for  tho  but  Umfr  when  tbe  presence  of  tin  dactriM 
WM  pointed  ant  by  Mr.  Warlow,  Hamilton  mode  no  anch  ezphknattoa,  and  indaad,  so 
explanation  at  all,  so  te'  u  I  know,  except  a  cnriwu  note  inserted  at  p.  104  of  tin 
■econd  editioQ  of  his  DiacnMioni,"  Now,  in  aniwer  to  iiiiB,  I  m^  point  oat  that  Kr 
William  Hamilton,  did  refer  to  tbe  matter  in  Hie  pay  of  the  ^rAenonn  witfaia  a  («« 
ireekt  after  Mr.  Warlow's  letter  appeared,  and  ezpuined  why  be  had  not  tik«i  uf 
directpart  in  tbe  diaonMon.  This  letter  ia  a  nplyto  one  bf  Afr.  Thempsm,  tti 
present  Archbisbop  of  Tortc.  on  some  disputed  proposttional  forma  afforded  by  tba 
qnantiflcation  of .  the  predicate.  At  the  ontset  Sir  William  aaya,  **  To  boids  oUur 
airimadTenioiuoti'tbat  doctrine  which  have  lately  appeared  IB  yoni  oolinnnal  daes 


,    D  sar  anything,  proeeeding  aa  they  si  . .  ■ 

vbillt  at  the  same  tame  I  aa  not  the  party  immediately  aaaaHed."  The  refaitBM  it 
the  last  chuae  of  this  sentence  is  to  tiie  eiicnmatanee  that  Mr.  Wariow^  latter  wh 
primarily  directed,  not  Munst  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  against  mysslf,  far  mt 
having  included  Mr.  Bmtbam'ti  name  in  the  Historical  Appendix  tomysaavr,  desb^ 
with  partial  sntidpatioDa  at  the  netr  doctrine.  The  "mJaappreheoaion  "  «m  Ost 
of  aupposing  that  the  mere  use  of  a  qoantified  ^weAoBttt  inrolred  tbe  peKaptisn  ot 
the  imnciple  and  itz  reanlts,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  affixii^  marin  of  qoa^it]' 
to  the  eeoond  tenn  of  ordinary  propoaitiona  wao,  aa  Mr.  Warlow  asamsd  to  flunk. 
Identical  with  3ir  W.  Hsinilton'a  new  and  perfect  derelppmwt  of  nUogirifc  SMBoa, 
Mr.  Bentfaam,  in  common  with  nutny  before  him,  had  %ne  tiw  one,  bnt  net  11»  otttr. 
He  had  eihilnted  the  orert  quantity  of  tbe  uedioate  ae  a  detail  of  coupMar  cxpm- 
•ion  in  the  recognised  proposition  lonna.  Bud  he  had  not  mpreaiated  the  gnnd 
prinople  or  ap^^  it  either  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  propoaitions,  or  to  lugamt 
the  valid  forms  of  reasoning.  To  confound  Mr.  Bentham's  mechanical  detail  at  «■ 
preaaion  with  the  scientific  application  of  the  new  principle  («  tbe  forma  of  leaeoning, 
air  W.  Hamilton  justly  regarded  aa  a  nriaapprebeuion  so  cam^rfebe  as  hirdl;  U 
reqnire  formal  notice  at  bis  hands.  Id  t^  view  he  was  TirtuaUj*  supported  by  Ur. 
BentLam  hinuelf.  Mr.  Bentham  -was  evidently  "weU  aware  that  hia  emuneratjaa  ud 
rejection  of  compantire  norelties  of  prapoeitioiid  form  was  not  for  a  mooMBt  to  \» 
coinpar«d  with  %a  W.  Hamilton's  detnloped  adiemeof  new  bnt  valid  forms  of  Moon- 
ing, and  that  he  had  really  no  good  gtonnd  on  which  to  elatm  even  a  share  in  Sir'^ 
^milton's  scientific  discovery.  He  accordingly  made  no  anch  chum  for  hiTHast^  wu 
when  it  was  ignoraotly  made  on  bis  bdialf  wj  others  be  gave  it  no  kind  of  iiortiw 
or  snpport.  At  laavtao  for  aa  I  ^  aware,  Mr.  Bentham  never  made  any  diin  ia  tin 
matbar  on  his  own  bebaU  He  certainly  never  did  so  dnring  Sir  W.  Hamiltaa'i  Eh. 
The  silence  is  ineinilicable  on  the  theory  of  hia  aTer«aIoDt  frienda  thct  hia  liriik 
had  been  invaded  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Hie  indifihrsnoe  it  displtiTS  is  incrediUew 
Mr.  Bentham  really  felt  ImnBelf  eotiUed  to  the  hononrviibliclyeivan  to  another.  Si 
W.  Hamilton's  clann  to  having  disoovered  and  f^nitfolfy  appliea  tfas  new  principle  «si 
made  and  reiterated  in  the  most  pnbSc  and  emphatie  manner.  Is  conseqiHaee  «f  lii> 
controversy  wiUi  Profcasor  Do  Morgan,  indeed,it  made  mere  noise,  excited  more  paew 
interest,  and  became  more  widely  Known  than  ia  ntnally  tiie  case  even  with  inmrtast 
novelties  of  abstract  scdence.  As  Pnlfbssor  De  Mornn  Uimaelf  vkj%,  "Prom  18fl  ta 
some  time  after  1866  a  Ime  part  of  the  lofdeil  w«rld  was  in  a  whiri  with  tfas  fM^ 
tificaSim  of  the  prtdieate,  &e  greatneaa  of  the  disoovery,  tiie  keystone  pUced  on  m 
Ariatotalic  arch,  and  so  on. "  Dnring  the  whole  of  nita  time  Mr.  Bendiam  <u^ 
breathed  a  word  of  aoy  clitm  of  his  awn  in  the  matter.  When  mch  a  claini  wat  ™- 
caatiously  made  for  him  by  anotherit  waa  immediately  deoied,  and  reaeona  giv*" '"' 
the  denial.  Mr.  Bentham  rilently  acqmeaeed  in  tllia  pnblic  lefntation  of  tha  ia- 
founded  claim.  His  continued  silence  dnring  tbeas  years  admita  of  bnt  one  intniwj 
tation,  that  he  was  oonachnn  of  not  having  disoovend  the  logical  principle,  or  effecM 
the  scientific  improvements  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  claimed  as  bis  own,  and  wh»A 
therefor^  as  an  bonotiiable  man  he  conid  not  diapnte.  In  other  words,  he  praelicall; 
agreed  with  Sir  W.  Hlamilton  that  Mr.  Wariow*!  htter  was  the  reanlt  of  •  "?><^ 
preheiui<)o,'*  or,  as  I  explained  in  my  reply,  of  a  not  very  nnnatnral  oonfuaioD  a 
tilings  dtoaether  diatinofc 

I  m»a<U.  from  my  remembrance  of  what  took  pbue  at  the  time,  onaortwe  fan 
infnrtiher  ezphmatioB  of  Sir  ^niliam  Bamilton'B  positiM.  On  Ae  app*sniM<i 
Mr.  Warlow's  letter  I  Immediately  obtained  a  oopy  of  Ma.  BenAam's  Essay  baei  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  wrote  my  re[dy  widiont  any  ooRoert  with  Sir  WUlMm  Basil' 
ton.  After  it  waa  written  and  dimrtobed,  1  told  him  what  I  had  don^  aid  h> 
begged  me  to  lend  him  the  copy  of  Baotham'a  Bsaay  that  he  mig^it  see  if  there  *• 
anything  requiring  farther  speoial  notiee  from  him,  as  wall  sa  be  able  to  '^'^"'^ 
notes  wrth  ms.  He  rsad  the  ei^rth  aad  ninth  ehaptera,  and  his  pencil  matkamadaM 
tiie  time  are  stilly  to  be  detooteain  the  volume  which  I  have  obtained  from  Edinhvr^ 
"  "      "1  ramember  tiie  phrsas  m 

la  said,  "  We  jnfflp  tag*- 
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tk«r."  And  m  he  had  not  Imri  direcUy  ussiled  he  thought  tha  Kply  mfficient  He 
tilked  flMHy  kboQt  the  nutter  ab^e  tune,  and  I  h&ra  a  atatnig  impresaioD  from  ^e 
aaiiiWlitD that  Mr.  BeDtham's  nM  of  the  quantified  predwate  ma  whoUy  -mism  to 
Ub.  I  gatiiered  alio  that  there  were  two  mUn  Btagra  ia  his  own  ralation  to  the  new 
do«tnB^  *B  ewlicv  and  a  later.  In  tiie  firat  he  wae  lamiliar  witb  the  fact,  while  in 
tiM  fMond  h«  NMbed  the  pnndple  of  aipantiBed  pradioata,-— in  other  word*  he  hard 
b«aifdr7«Ha(Kqnaiiited  with  the  pr«ctiaea>»  carione  and  aranatimB  eonranient 
U>K^  dL  emwiOB  before  be  fnlly  wnlized  Hie  pnnaiyle  am  a  neceawty  oltbonAt  and 
onxcnd  the  impartant  uientino  reaulta  <A  thia  higher  vieiw.  ^e  new  aisotrine 
Wwagi  tt.  aenrae  to  thia  aecMid  peried,  and  it  dates  fnm  about  tha  ynr  1S3A.  Thia 
tttinction  extdaiiu  tlte  appMeat  (UaeKpaiieiea  in  aome  of  Sir  W.  UamiUoQ'B  atate- 
DMota  which  have  puzzled  Mr.  Jerona,  bat  into  which  it  ia  needlesa  at  praent  to  ettter. 
it  ia  Dion  importurt  t«  note  what  aeelDa  to  me  dear,— that  from  not  having  fnlly 
letliMd  thia  dtatiiictian,  Blr.  JenHW  haa  doae  lem  tbati  lattice  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
std  moi*  tti^  jnatioa  to  Mr.  Bentham.  Tttfoughoat  hiapaper  Mn  JflTOU  ootdotnda 
tbapiaetiee  with  t^e  principle,— tile  aotnal  naa  of  a  quantified  pvadicate  with  the 
leecgniliim  of-  ita  aeienliGe  ralne  and  inflaeace  aa  an  etement  of  fonml  tiun^t. 
n«D  t&a  fact  that  Mr.  Bentbatn  employ*  predioatta  with  maifce  <A  qHantitr,  Ms. 
Jrrana  joinpa  t«  the  eoDcliuiOB  that  he  imdentaiidB  and  qqmciataa  the  logieal 
fnacijdaof •qaaBtifiedpredtaate,whidiIiMedhanilyrweat ianobtheMia.  Thtmu^- 
Ddt  hia  paper  Mr.  Jerona  i^aaka  of  tiie  "  pnnci^,"^  o^li  Mr.  Bantham  tha  £b- 
conter  of  tUa  "Iwlcal  phieipla,'' a»y«  he  "exphuna  tJieprincqile^''  "eto^oya  the 
[tiia^,"  and  the  She.  Bat  do  a«oh  langai^  aa  thia  ia  to  he  foand  in  Mr.  Bea- 
tliam'B  awn  writing  on  the  ant^ect.  He  never  refera  to  any  priiudple,  narer  eDi|ll(^ 
ray  prind^,  never  ex^aint  aay  principle,  fbr  the  enffideot  reaaon,  aa  I  hare  pointed 
01^  that  he  really  iiaa  no  principle  to  eiplain.  Mr.  Jevooa  all  throngh  appen*  to 
tfaak  that  the  mere  nae  of  a  quantified  predicate  involvea  the  pereeptioo  of  ita 
naolifie  B^ifleance.  Bat  the  inatenoea  sivea  in  my  Hiatorical  Appeadti:  sufficiently 
nfnta  aiMdi  »  aotion.  And  Sir  W.  BamiKoo'a  «wn  case  jowrea  how  poaaUe  it  ia  to 
beEunlBrintti  the  nae  of  a  quantified  predloata  witlioat  anpraciatiiiB  the  range  muI 
Ttlneof  the  aclenlific  prin<^^.  Etar  ten  to-  tmlva  yeaca  batore  be  duorsted  hia  new 
dacbioe,  1m  bad  been  aoquainted  witii  the  oooaaional  naa  ot  a  ^twatiled  paedioata  by 
vriten  on  logie,  and  aa  1  gathered  fron  hia  referencea  to  the  matter,  had  b^on  to 
note  a«eb  in^tanaaa  long  bttttra  the  data'ol  hia  article  in  tbe  MdMtirgh  Sedmo.  Had 
be  at  the  taai^  tbanfon^  farakecl  into  Mr.  Bentiiam's  eigbA  and.  ninth  obaptna,  the 
mat*  oae  itf  a  qvaatifted  predioate'  waold  b«Te  been  no.  novelty  to  him,  althon^  aa  I 
hare  taid,  ife  might  have  hatead  to  attmolato  hia  aaeonlatiaaa  on  tha  aabject.  IVom 
tba  ftet  tliat  hia  own  higher  dootrine  waa  not  taached  till  aix  or  aeven  yana  latai, 
Mid  that  iu  it*  eipoaition  ■«  Mteranoa  waa  made  to  Mr.  Bentlmjn,  I  ted  oanfideat, 
howercr,  th>t  Sir  W.  Hamiltoa  waa  ignonot  of  the  ob*  >>f  a  quantified  predicate  in 
tb«  Outline. 

It  ia  D«t««'ortby,  i|i  relation  to  thia  point,  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  no  copy  of 
Mr.  Bentham'a  Beaay  in  bia  library,  an^  ao  far  aa  I  have  been  aUe  to  aacertain,  never 
paneawd  one.  Nor  doea  Mr.  Bentham'a  name  occur  amon^  the  munerona  rrierencea 
to  logical  writeiB  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton'a  CommoD-place  Book.  Thia  itcengthena  the 
probability  that  iu  inclndias  the  Eaaay,  after  the  faahioD  of  the  time,  atnonrat  tha 
uhaaatiTe  liat  of  recent  worka  at  the  head  of  hia  renew.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (rderr' 
1  merelydippedintotheeariii 
n  of  logic — the  only  point  o 
luld  leant  from  the  preface 

— o   — o c r —    --   — --'  bounded  on   thoae  of  Mr.  Jeremy 

fientham,  already  partially  known  thnmsh  hia  pnbtiBhed  writings.  And  as  Jeremy 
Bentham  attached  little  volne  to  formal  logic.  Sir  W,  Hamiltoa  being  exclnaively 
occupied  with  this  branch  of  the  aciecce,  would  be  hardly  likely  to  go  carefully 
through  the  treatise  in  which  the  nephew  nodertcok  to  exhibit  more  fully  tome  of  hia 
aackTs  views.  It  waa  tho  leaa  neceuary  to  do  this  aa  the  Outline  eidted  little 
itteatioD  either  at  the  time  of  ita  pubUcatioD  or  afterwarda,  acd  apart  from  ita 
Doreltiea  of  enpreaaion,  had  but  alender  claims  toapecial  scientific  notice.  Mr.  Warlow 
ayt,  he  thinks  it  fell.attll-bom  from  the  prosa,  and,  so  far  as  I  know.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
«u  the  only  critic  of  mark  who  referred  to  the  work  at  all  within  twenty  years  after 
Its  fint  appearance.  1  am  not  much  anrpnaed  at  the  oomparattve  neglect  which  the 
Outline  thus  experienced,  for,  notwithstanding  the  traces  of  acnteneaa  and  indepea- 
dence  of  mind  occadonatly  displayed  in  ite  acattered  criticiama,  the  author  evidently 
hid  thronghont  only  a  very  imperfect  graap  «f  some  of  the  dementaiy  but  moat 
important  facts  and  principlea  of  the  adence. 
ifoylScA.  Tros.  a.  Bavkeb. 

n  the 
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at  the  time,  I  b«d  not  Men  till  dow.  From  thia  note  it  appain  that  Mr.  Benbhim 
had  rwentl J  written  to  the  ^U^noum,  Btatiiis  that  in  hU  "OutlinM"hen?e  the 
li^A  form  at  qnantificatuD,  and  that  he  haa  Cmu  recently  informed  that  Hamiltoa 
knew  of  titn  work  when  he  wrote.  On  thia  luwalai  abatement  the  AlhtnamK  nr- 
tinently  aajt,  "All  thia  we  knew  to  be  quite  true.  Hamilton  never  pretended  to 
bare  been  aithm  the  fint  or  aecond  who  imanoed  the  ^nlioatioQ  of  all  the  qnantifi- 
«ation«  to  all  the  forma."  Judging  from  the  extract,  Mr.  Benthan'i  letter  would 
■eem  to  hare  been  a  Ute  and  relucUnt  eoneeaaioa  to  die  imimrtanity  of  friandi  wtm 
bad  tried,  in  apite  of  biouel^  to  perauade  him  that  be  waa  •  diaoorerer.  Tbe  letl«t 
doei  not,  howerer,  reaUyoonfliot  wrth  the  itatement^tbat  Mr,  Bentham  never  diimed 
tiie  discovery  for  himaeU,  for  all  he  teenu  to  cUim  nobody  would  ever  have  thought 
of  danying. 
Hie  AtAouEmn'M  oommeut  on  Mr.  Beutham'i ! 

value,  b«iDg  evidently  written  by  the  late  Prof _  .     ..  „.._,    ,  ..„    .  ..  ._ 

the  queation  Mr.  Jevona  will  admit  ia  entitled  to  the  hisheit  raapect  and  authority, 
FrofeHOT  De  Morgan  aaya,  "Juit  nineteen  yeara  ago  Mr.  Bentham'a  qnantiGcidon 
waa  itiiriiMwl  in  ovr  oolumna ;  but  Mr.  Bentbam  did  not  appear,  and  waa  auppcead 
to  have  died  batweeo  1SZ7  and  1850.  Mr.  Warlow,  of  Haverfordwea^  »]^«and  in 
bia  behalf,  and  made  the  claim  wbioh  he  now  makea  for  himself.  Mr.  Speuoar 
Baynea  replied,  allowing  that  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  underaland  Ibe  meaning  of  tlu 
extended  lomu.  When  we  found  that  the  olaim  waa  tileooed,  we  had  the  cnrioait]- 
to  look  at  Mr.  Bentham 'a  book,  and  we  kept  acnne  extiacti.  In  one  of  them  beyoad 
a  diHibtitia  affirmed  that  Hamilton's  parti-partial  negative  'Some  Xia  not  tone  Y,' 
ia  the  parti-total  n^ative  (or  0)  of  the  oonunon  ayatun '  aome  X  is  not  any  Y.'  A 
person  who  tbns  intrapteta  the  propoaitional  pbroaca  neither  invents  nor  naaa  the  true 

"  This  mifmtunate  parti-partial  nut  has  broken  the  teeth  of  more  tliaa  one  writer. 
And  this  ia  not  Mr.  Bentham's  only  miaunderatandiug.  We  give  merely  a  summarj 
of  opinions  which  have  long  lain  unoppoaed.  We  do  not  intend  to  revive  the  diaciu- 
•ion.  Mr.  Bentham's  book  is  an  ingeoioua  apeculatioD,  and  it  and  oUier  fkilorei  iho*. 
that  BO  far  from  the  thorough-going  quanbfioation  being  eaay  and  obriona,  iti  fall 
meaning  failed  to  atrike  acute  nunda ;  amne  conld  not  diaoover,  bodm  conld  not  admit 
when  discovered." 

Profcaaor  De  Morgan's  emphatie  rejection  ot  Mr.  Bentham's  daim,  after  -"■"■'■■''ff 
the  relevant  ohaptoi*  of  nia  "  Ontline,"  ia  in  atrildng  ooattaab  to  Mr.  HcfUit 


._, eaay-guiiB  aoteptance  of  it,  apparenUy  oi 

evidence.  After  the  facta  and  argumeota  I  have  adduoed,  coupled  with  Piofowr 
J>e  Morgan's  dedaive  opinion  on  the  main  question,  1  shall  oonaider  any  fnrtlMr 
vindication  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  needleaa.  As  the  reault  of  a  oaraful  re-examinatini 
of  the  evidenoe,  it  appears  to  me,  even  more  cUstrly  than  before,  that  Mr.  Benthun 
has  no  jnat  claim  to  any  ahare  in  9ir  W,  Hamilton's  importaat  acientiGo  diaoineiy. 

T.  S.  B. 
fr  cloM  in  the  CovTEHPORMtT  Beviiw. 
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XIV.— PREPARATION   IN  BIOLOC.T. 

rpHE  para1)le  of  the  Hower  has  its  application  to  tlie  progress  of 
-L  Science.  Time  after  time  new  ideas  are  sown  and  do  not 
germinate,  or  having  germinated,  die  for  lack  of  tit  environments, 
before  they  are  at  laat  sown  under  such  conditions  as  to  take  root 
and  flourish.  Among  other  instances  of  this,  one  is  supplied  by  the 
histoiy  of  the  truth  here  to  be  dwelt  on — the  dependence  of 
Sociology  on  Biology.  Even  limiting  the  search  to  our  own  society, 
ire  may  trace  back  this  idea  nearly  three  centuries.  In  the  first 
book  of  Hooker's  Eccleeiaetical  VoUty,  it  is  enunciated  as  clearly  as 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  age  made  possible — more  clearly, 
indeed,  than  was  to  be  expected  in  an  age  when  science  and  scientific 
vays  of  thinking  had  advanced  so  little.  Along  with  the  general 
notion  of  natural  law — along,  too,  with  the  admission  that  human 
actions,  resulting  as  they  do  from  desires  guided  by  knowledge,  also 
in  a  sense  conform  to  law  ;  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
formation  of  societies  is  determined  by  the  attributes  of  individuals, 
&Dd  that  the  growth  of  a  governmental  organization  follows  from 
the  natures  of  the  men  who  have  associated  themselves  the  better  to 
satisfy  their  needs.  Entangled  though  this  doctrine  is  with  a  theo- 
logical doctrine,  through  the  restraints  of  which  it  haa  to  break,  it  is 
expressed  with  considerable  clearness  :  there  needs  but  better  defini- 
tion and  further  development  to  make  it  truly  scientific. 
TOU  XXII.  z 
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Among  re-appearances  of  this  thought  in  subse<iuent  English 
■writers,  I  will  here  name  only  one,  which  I  happen  to  have  observed 
in  An  Exsay  Gn  the  Histoiy  Qf  Civil  Society,  published  a  century 
ago  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  In  it  the  first  part  treats  "  of  the 
General  Characteristics  of  Human  Nature."  Section  I.,  pointing  out 
the  universality  of  the  gregarious  tendency,  the  dependence  of  this 
OD  certain  affections  and  antagonisms,  and  the  influences  of  memory, 
foresight,  lauguage,  and  communicativeness,  alleges  that  "  these  facte 
must  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning  relative  to 
man."  Though  the  way  in  which  social  phenomena  arise  out  of  the 
phenomena  of  individual  human  nature,  is  seen  in  but  a  general  and 
vague  way,  yet  it  ia  seen — -there  is  a  conception  of  causal  relation. 

Before  this  conception  could  assume  a  definite  form,  it  was 
necessary  both  that  scientific  knowledge  should  become  more  com- 
prehensive and  precise,  and  that  the  scientiiic  spirit  should  be 
strengthened.  To  M.  Comte,  living  when  these  conditions  were  ful- 
filled, is  due  the  credit  of  having  set  forth  with  comparative  definite- 
ness,  the  connexion  between  the  Science  of  Life  and  the  Science  of 
Society.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  facts  presented  by  masses  of  asso- 
ciated men,  are  facts  of  the  same  order  as  those  presented  by  groups 
of  gregarious  creatures  of  inferior  kinds  ;  and  that  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  the  individuals  must  be  studied  before  the  assemblages 
can  be  understood.  He  therefore  placed  Biology  before  Sociology  in 
his  classification  of  the  sciences.  Biological  preparation  for  sociolo- 
gical study,  he  regarded  as  needful  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
phenomena  of  corporate  life,  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  of 
individual  life,  can  be  rightly  co-ordinated  only  after  the  phenomena 
of  individual  life  have  been  rightly  co-ordinated ;  but  ako  for  the 
reason  that  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  Biolt^  uses,  are  methods 
to  be  used  by  Sociology.  In  various  ways,  which  it  would  take  too 
much  space  here  to  specify,  he  exhibits  this  dependence  very  satis- 
factorily. It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  certain  of  his  other 
beliefs  prevented  him  from  seeing  all  the  implications  uf  this  depend- 
ence. When,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  "  the  intellectual  anarchy 
which  is  tlie  main  source  of  our  moral  anarchy  " — when  he  thus 
discloses  the  faith  pervading  his  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy,  that 
true  theory  would  bring  right  practice ;  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
relation  between  the  attributes  of  citizens  and  the  phenomena  of 
societies  is  incorrectly  seen  by  him :  the  relation  is  far  too  deep  a 
one  to  be  changed  by  mere  change  of  ideas.  Again,  denying,  as 
he  did,  the  indefinite  modifiability  of  species,  he  almost  ignored 
one  of  the  cardinal  truths  which  Biology  yields  to  Sociology — a 
trutK  without  which  sociological  interpretations  must  go  wrong. 
Though  he  admits  a  certain  modifiability  of  Man,  both  emotionally 
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and  intellectually,  yet  the  dogma  of  the  fixity  of  npecies,  to  which 
he  adhered,  kept  his  conceptions  of  individual  and  eocial  change 
within  limits  much  too  specific.  Hence  arose,  among  other  erroneous 
jre-conceptions,  this  serious  one,  that  the  different  forms  of  society 
presented  by  savage  and  civilized  races  all  over  the  globe,  are  but 
different  stt^es  in  the  evolution  of  one  form :  the  truth  being,  rather, 
that  social  types,  like  types  of  individu&l  organisms,  do  not  form  a 
series,  hut  are  classifiable  only  in  divergent  and  re-divergent  groups. 
Jfor  did  he  arrive  at  that  conception  of  the  Social  Science  by  which 
alone  it  becomes  fully  affiliated  upon  the  simpler  sciences — the  con- 
ception of  it  as  an  account  of  the  most  complex  forms  of  that 
cnitinuous  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  which  is  going  on 
nniversally.  Only  when  it  is  seen  that  the  transformations  passed 
through  during  the  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  a  society,  conform 
to  the  same  principles  as  do  the  transformations  passed  through  by 
i^gregates  of  all  orders,  inoiganic  and  organic — only  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  process  is  in  all  cases  similarly  determined  by  forces, 
and  is  not  scientifically  interpreted  until  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
those  forces ; — only  then  is  there  reached  the  conception  of  Sociology 
as  a  science,  in  the  complete  meaning  of  the  word. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  overlook  the  greatness  of  the  step  made 
by  H.  Comte.  His  mode  of  contemplating  the  facts  was  truly 
philosophical.  Containing,  along  with  special  views  not  to  be 
admitted,  many  thoughts  that  are  true  as  well  as  large  and  sugges- 
tive, the  introductory  chapters  to  his  Sociology  show  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  conception  beyond  any  previously  reached.  Apart  from 
the  tenability  of  his  sociological  doctrines,  bis  way  of  conceiving  social 
I^enomena  was  much  superior  to  all  previous  ways ;  and  among 
other  of  its  superiorities,  was  this  recognition  of  the  dependence  of 
Sociology  on  Biology. 

Here  leaving  the  history  of  this  idea,  let  as  turn  to  the  idea  itself. 
There  are  two  independent  and  equally-important  ways  in  which 
these  sciences  are  connected.  In  the  first  place,  all  social  actions 
being  determined  by  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  all  actions  of 
individuals  being  vital  actions  that  conform  to  the  laws  of  life  at 
large,  a  rational  interpretation  of  social  actions  implies  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  life.  In  tUe  second  place,  a  society  as  a  whole,  con- 
sidered apart  from  its  living  units,  presents  phenomena  of  growth, 
Btmcture,  and  function,  like  those  of  growth,  structure,  and  function 
in  an  individual  body ;  and  these  last  are  needful  keys  to  the  first. 
We  will  begin  with  this  analogical  connexion. 

figures  of  speech,  which  very  often  mislead  by  conveying  the 
ttotion  of  complete  likeness  where  only  distant  analogy  exists,  occa- 
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sionally  mislead  bj  making  an  actual  correspondence  seem  a  fancy. 
A  metaphor,  when  used  to  express  a  real  resemblance,  ruses  a 
suspicion  of  mere  imaginary  resemblance ;  and  so  obscures  the 
perception  of  intrinsic  kinship.  It  is  thus  with  the  phrases  "  body 
politic,"  "political  organization,"  and  othei's,  which  tacitly  likea  a 
society  to  a  living  creature :  they  are  assumed  to  be  phrases  having 
a  certain  convenience  but  expressing  no  fact — tending  rather  to  foster 
a  fiction.  And  yet  metaphors  are  here  more  than  metaphors  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  They  are  devices  of  speech  hit  upon  to  suggest  a 
truth  at  first  dimly  perceived,  but  which  grows  clearer  the  more  care- 
fully the  evidence  is  examined.  That  there  is  a  real  analogy  between 
an  individual  oiganism  and  a  social  oi^uism,  becomes  undeniable 
when  certain  necessities  determining  structure  are  seen  to  govern 
them  in  common. 

Mutual  dependence  of  parts  is  that  which  initiates  and  guides 
oiganization  of  every  kind.  So  long  as,  in  a  mass  of  living  matter, 
all  parts  are  alike,  and  all  parts  similarly  live  and  grow  without  aid 
from  one  another,  there  is  no  organization :  the  undifferentiated 
aggrf^te  of  protoplasm  thus  characterized,  belongs  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  living  things.  Without  distinct  faculties,  and  capable  of 
but  the  feeblest  movement,  it  cannot  adjust  itself  to  circumstances, 
and  is  at  the  mercy  of  environing  destructive  actions.  The  changes 
by  which  thi^  structureless  mass  becomes  a  structured  mass,  having 
the  characters  and  powers  possessed  by  what  we  call  an  organism, 
are  changes  through  which  its  parts  lose  their  original  likenesses ; 
uid  do  this  while  assuming  the  unlike  kinds  of  activity  for  which 
their  respective  positions  towards  one  another  and  surrounding  things 
fit  them.  These  dififerences  of  function,  and  consequent  diEFerences 
of  structure,  at  first  feebly  maiked,  slight  in  degree,  and  few  in  kind, 
become,  as  oiganization  progresses,  definite  and  numerous ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  do  this  the  requirements  are  better  met.  Now 
structural  traits  expressible  in  the  same  language,  distioguish  lower 
and  higher  types  of  societies  from  one  another;  and  distinguish  the 
earlier  stages  of  each  society  from  the  later.  Primitive  tribes  show 
no  established  contrasts  of  parts.  At  first  all  men  carry  on  the  same 
kinds  of  activities,  with  no  dependence  on  one  'another,  or  but  occa- 
sional depeudenca  There  is  not  even  a  settled  chieftainship ;  and 
only  in  times  of  war  is  there  a  spontaneous  and  temporary  subordinS' 
tion  to  those  who  show  themselves  the  best  leaders.  From  the  small 
unformed  social  a^regates  thus  characterized,  the  progress  is  towards 
social  aggregates  of  increased  size,  the  parts  of  which  acquire  unlike- 
nesses  that  become  ever  greater,  more  definite,  and  more  multi- 
tudinous. The  units  of  the  society  as  it  evolves,  fall  into  different 
orden;  of  activities,  determined  by  differences  in  their  local  conditions 
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01  their  iodividual  powers ;  asd  there  slowly  result  permanent  social 
stmctores,  of  which  the  primary  ones  become  decided  while  they  are 
being  complicated  by  secondary  ones,  growing  in  their  turns  decided, 
and  so  on. 

Even  were  this  all,  the  analogy  would  be  suggestive  ;  but  it  is  not 
alL  These  two  metamorphoses  have  a  cause  in  common.  Beginning 
Tith  an  animal  composed  of  like  parts,  severally  living  by  and  for 
themselves,  on  what  Candition  only  can  there  be  established  a  change, 
snch  that  one  part  comes  to  perform  one  kind  of  function,  and  another 
part  another  kind  t  Evidently  each  part  can  abandon  that  original 
state  in  which  it  fulfilled  for  itself  all  vital  needs,  and  can  assume  a 
sUte  in  which  it  fulfils  in  excess  some  single  vital  need,  only  if  its 
other  vital  needs  are  fulfilled  for  it  by  other  parts  that  have  mean^ 
while  undertaken  other  special  activities.  One  portion  of  a  living 
^gregate  cannot  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  respiratory  function, 
and  cease  to  get  nutriment  for  itself,  imless  other  portions  that  have 
become  exclusively  occupied  in  absorbing  nutriment,  give  it  a  due 
sapply.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  exchange  of  services.  Organiza- 
tJOD  in  an  individual  creature  is  made  possible  only  by  dependence 
of  each  part  on  all,  and  of  all  on  each.  Now  this  is  obviously  true 
also  of  social  oi^nization.  A  member  of  a  primitive  society  cannot 
devote  himself  to  an  order  of  activity  which  satisfies  one  only  of  his 
personal  wants,  thus  ceasing  the  activities  required  for  satisfying  his 
other  personal  wants,  unless  those  for  whose  benefit  he  carries  on  his 
special  activity  in  excess,  supply  him  with  the  benefits  of  their  special 
activities.  If  he  makes  weapons  instead  of  continuing  a  hunter,  he 
muat  be  supplied  with  the  produce  of  the  chase  on  condition  that  the 
banters  are  supplied  with  bis  weapons.  If  he  becomes  a  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  no  longer  defending  himself,  then  he  must  be  defended  by 
those  who  have  become  specialized  defenders.  That  is  to  say,  mutual 
dependence  of  parts  is  essential  for  the  commencement  and  advance 
of  Boinal  organization,  as  it  is  for  the  commencement  and  advance  of 
individual  organization. 

Even  were  there  no  more  to  be  pointed  out,  it  would  he  <j|ear 
Qioogh  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  figurative  resemblance, 
but  with  a  fundamental  parallelism  in  principles  of  structure.  We 
have  but  begun  to  explore  the  analogy,  however.  The  further  we 
inquire,  the  closer  we  find  it  to  be.  For  what,  let  us  ask,  is  implied 
by  mutual  dependence — by  exchange  of  services  ?  There  is  implied 
Kline  mode  of  communication  between  mutually-dependent  parts. 
Parts  that  perform  functions  for  one  another's  benefit,  must,  have 
^phances  for  conveying  to  one  another  the  products  of  their  respec- 
tive functions,  or  for  giving  to  one  another  the  benefits  (when  these 
are  not  material  products)  which  their  respective  functions  achieve. 
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And  obviously,  in  proporttoa  as  the  organization  becomes  high,  t}ie 
appUancea  for  carrying  on  the  intercourse  must  become  invoWei 
This  we  find  to  hold  in  both  cases.     In  the  lowest  types  of  individual 
organisms,  the  ezcfaange  of  services  between  the  slightly-differentiated 
parts  is  effected  in   a   slow,  vague  way,  hy  an   irregular  diffu^on 
<&  the  nutrient  matters  jointly  elaborated,  and  by  an  insular 
propagation  of   feeble   stimuli,   causing    a    rude   co-ordination   id 
die  actions  of  the  parts.     It  is  thus,  also,  with  small  and  simple 
social  aggregates.     No  definite  arrangements  for  interchanging  ser- 
vices exist ;  but   only  indefinite   ones.     Barter   of  products — food, 
skins,  weapons,  or  what  not — takes  place  irregularly  between  indi- 
vidual producers  and  consumers  throughout  the  whole  social  body : 
there  is  no  trading  or  distributing  system,  as,  in  the  nidimentaiy 
"lima],  there  is  no  vascular  system.     So,  too,  the  social  organism  of 
low  type,  like  the  individual  organism  of  low  type,  has  no  appliances 
for  combining  the  actions  of  its  remoter  pai-ts.     When  co-operation 
of  them  ^rainst  an  enemy  is  colled  for,  there  is  nothing  but  the  spread 
of  an  ahvrm  from  man  to  man  throughout  the  scattered  population  *, 
just  as  in  an  undeveloped  kind  of  animal,  there  is  iDerely  a  slow, 
undirected  difiusion  of  stimulus  from  one  point  to  all  others.    In 
either  case,  the  evolution  of  a  larger,  more  complex,  more  active 
organism,  implies  an  increasingly-efficient  set  of  agencies  for  conveying 
from  part  to  part  the  material  products  of  the  respective  parts,  and  ao 
increasingly-efficient  set  of  agencies  for  making  the  ports  co-operate, 
so  that  the  times  and  amounts  of  their  activities  may  be  kept  in  fit 
relations.     And  this,  the  iacts  everywhere  show  us.     In  the  individual 
organism  as  it  advances  to  a  high  structure,  no  matter  of  what  class, 
there  arises  an  elaborate   system  of  channels   through  which  the 
common  stock  of  nutritive  matters  (here  added  to  by  absorption, 
there  changed  by  secretion,  in  this  place  purified  by  excretion,  and 
in  another  modified  by  exchange  of  gases)  is  distributed  throughout 
the  body  for  the  feeding  of  the  various  parts,  severally  occupied  in 
their  special  actions ;  while  in  the  socio!  organism  as  it  advances  to  a 
high  structure,  no  matter  of  what  political  type,  there  develops  an 
extensive  and  complicated  trading  organization  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities,  whi(^,  sending  its  heterogeneous  currents  through  the 
kingdom  hy  channels  that  end  in  retailers'  shops,  brings  within  reach 
of  each  citizen  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  that  have  been  produced 
by  others,  while  he  has  been  producing  his  commodity  or  small  part 
of  a  commodity,  or  performing  some  other  function  or  small  part  of  a 
function,  beneficial  to  the  rest     Similai-ly,  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual organism,  be  its  chtss  what  it  may,  is  always  accompanied  by 
development  of  a  nervous  system  which  renders  the  combined  actions 
of  the  parts  prompt  and  duly  proportioned,  so  making  possible  the 
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adjastments  requiredfor  meeting  the  varying  contingencies;  while, 
along  with  development  of  the  social  or^nism,  there  always  goes 
development  of  directive  centres,  general  and  local,  with  established 
urangements  for  interchanging  information  and  instigation,  serving 
to  adjust  the  rates  and  kinds  of,  activities  going  on  in  different  parts. 
Now  if  there  exists  this  fundamental  kinship,  there  can  be  no 
raUonal  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  Sociology  until  there  has  been 
reached  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  Biology.  The 
services  of  the  two  sciences  are,  indeed,  reciprocal.  We  have  but  to 
glance  back  at  its  progress,  to  see  tliat  Biology  owes  the  cardinal  idea 
on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  to  Sociology;  and  that  having 
derived  from  Sociology  this  explanation  of  development,  it  gives  it 
back  to  Sociology  greatly  increased  in  definiteneas,  enriched  by  raul- 
titudmoua  illustrations,  and  fit  for  extension  in  new  directions.  The 
luminous  conception  first  enunciated  by  one  whom  we  may  claim  as 
our  countryman  by  blood,  though  French  by  birth,  M.  Milne-Edwards 
—the  conception  of  "  the  physiological  division  of  labour,"  obviously 
originates  from  the  generalization  previously  reached  in  Political 
Economy,  Recognition  of  the  advantages  gained  by  a  society  when 
different  groups  of  its  members  devote  themselves  to  different  indus- 
tries, for  which  they  acquire  special  aptitudes  and  surround  themselves 
witii  special  facilities,  led  to  recognition  of  the  advantages  which  an 
individual  organism  gains  when  parts  of  it,  originally  alike  and 
having  like  activities,  divide  these  activities  among  them ;  so  that 
each  taking  a  special  kind  of  activity  acquires  a  special  fitness  for  it. 
But  now  note  that  when  carried  from  Sociology  to  Biology,  this 
conception  was  forthwith  greatly  expanded.  Instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  functions  included  in  nutiition,  it  was  found  applicable 
to  all  functions  whatever.  It  turned  out  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  entire  organism,  and  not  of  the  viscera  alone,  conform  to  this  fun- 
damental principle — even  the  difTerences  arising  among  the  limbs, 
originally  alike,  were  seen  to  be  interpretable  by  it.  And  then  mark 
that  the  idea  thus  developed  into  an  all-embracing  truth  in  Biology, 
comes  back  to  Sociology  ready  to  be  for  it,  too,  an  all-embracing 
truth.  For  it  now  becomes  manifest  that  not  to  industrial  arrange- 
ments only  does  the  piinciple  of  the  division  of  labour  apply,  but  to 
social  arrangements  in  general.  The  progress  of  organization,  from 
that  first  step  by  which  there  arose  a  controlling  chief,  partially  dis- 
tinguished by  his  actions  from  those  controlled,  has  been  everywhere 
the  same.  Be  it  in  the  growth  of  a  regulative  class  more  or  less 
marked  off  from  classes  regulated — be  it  in  the  partings  of  this 
regulative  class  into  political,  ecclesiastical,  etc. — be  it  in  those  dis- 
tinctions of  duties  within  each  class  which  are  signified  by  gradations 
of  rank ;  we  may  trace  everywhere  that  fundamental  law  shown  us 
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by  industrial  organization.  And  when  we  have  once  adequately 
grasped  this  truth  which  Biolc^  borrows  from  Sociology  and  returns 
with  vast  interest,  the  ^i^gregate  of  phenomena  which  a  society  at 
any  moment  presents,  as  well  as  the  series  of  developmental  changes 
through  which  it  has  risen  to  them,  become  suddenly  illuminated, 
and  the  mtiotmle  comparatively  clear. 

After  a  recognition  of  this  fundamental  kinship  there  can  be  no 
difBculty  in  seeing  how  innportant,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
social  life,  is  a  familiarization  with  the  truths  of  individual  life. 
For  individual  life,  while  showing  us  this  division  of  labour,  this 
exchange  of  services,  in  many  and  varied  ways,  shows  it  in  ways 
easily  traced ;  because  the  structures  and  functions  are  presented  in 
directly-perceivable  forms.  And  only  when  multitudinous  biological 
examples  have  stamped  on  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  growing 
inter-dependence  that  goes  along  with  a  growing  specialization,  and 
have  thus  induced  a  habit  of  thought,  will  its  sociological  applica- 
tions be  duly  appreciated. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  indirect  influence  which  Biology  exerts  on 
Sociology,  by  supplying  it  with  rational  conceptions  of  social  develop- 
ment and  organization,  to  the  direct  influences  it  exerts  by  furnishing 
an  adequate  theory  of  the  social  unit — Man.  For  while  Biolc^  is 
mediately  connected  with  Sociology  by  a  certain  parallelism  between 
the  gi'oups  of  phenomena  they  deal  with,  it  is  immediately  connected 
with  Sociology  by  having  within  its  limits  this  creature  whose  pro- 
perties originate  social  evolution.  The  human  being  is  at  once  the 
terminal  problem  of  Biology  and  the  initial  factor  of  Sociology. 

If  Man  were  uniform  and  unchangeable,  so  that  those  attributes  of 
him  which  lead  to  social  phenomena  could  be  learnt  and  dealt  with 
as  constant,  it  would  not  much  concern  the  sociologist  to  make  him- 
self master  of  otiier  biological  truths  than  those  cardinal  ones  above 
dwelt  upon.  But  since,  in  common  with  every  other  creature,  Man 
is  modifiable — since  his  modifications,  like  those  of  every  other 
creature,  are  ultimately  determined  by  surrounding  conditions — and 
since  surrounding  conditions  are  in  part  constituted  by  social  arrange- 
ments ;  it  becomes  requisite  that  the  sociologist  should  acquaint 
himself  with  the  laws  of  modification  to  which  organized  beings  in 
general  conform.  Unless  he  does  this  he  must  continually  err,  both 
in  thought  and  deed.  As  thinker,  he  will  fail  to  understand  the 
unceasing  action  and  reaction  of  institutions  and  character,  each 
slowly  modifying  the  other  through  successive  generations.  As 
actor,  his  furtherance  of  this  or  that  public  policy,  being  unguided 
by  a  true  theory  of  the  effects  wrought  on  citizens,  will  probably  be 
mischievous  rather  than  beneficial ;  since  there  are  more  ways  of 
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gwng  wrong  than  of  going  right.  How  needful  is  enlightenment  on 
tlis  poiot,  will  be  seen  on  remembering  that  scarcely  anywhere  is 
attentian  given  to  the  modifications  which  a  new  agency,  political  or 
other,  vill  produce  in  men's  natures.  Immediate  in6uence  on  actions 
is  alone  contemplated ;  and  the  immeasurably  more  important 
inHaeace  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  future  generations,  is  wholly 
ignored 

Yet  the  biological  truths  which  should  check  this  random  political 

ipecuktioQ  and  rash  political  action,  are  conspicuous ;  and  might, 

owvouldhave  thought,  have  been  recognized  by  everyone,  even  with- 

oirt  special  preparation  in  Biology.     That  faculties  and  powers  of  all 

oideis,  while  they  grow  by  exercise  dwindle  whon  not  used ;  and  that 

slterations  of  nature   descend   to  posterity ;  are   facts   continually 

{btust  on  men's  attention,  and  more  or  less  admitted  by  all.     Though 

tlie  evidence  of  heredity,  when  looked  at  in  detail,  seems  obscure, 

because  of  the  multitudinous  differences  of  parents  and  of  ancestors, 

■hidi  all  take  their  varying  shares  in  each  new  product ;  yet,  when 

looked  at  in  the  mass,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.     Not  to  dwell 

on  the  countless  proofs  furnished  by  domesticated  animals  of  many 

kinds,  as  modified  by  breeders,  the  proofs  furnished  by  the  human 

nc8S  themselves  are  amply  sufficient.     That  each  variety  of  man. 

goes  on  so  reproducing  itself  that  adjacent  generations  are  nearly 

alike,  however  appreciable  may  sometimes  be  the  divergence  in  a 

i<Hig  series  of  generations,  is  undeniable.     Chinese  are  recognizable 

« Chinese  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  we  see  them ;  every  one 

.  assames  a  black  ancestry  for  any  negro  he  meets  ;  and  no  one  doubts 

tkat  the  less-marked  racial  varieties  have  great  degrees  of  persistence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  likenesses  which  the 

members  of  one  human  stock  preserve,  generation   after  generation, 

where  the  conditions  of  life  remain  constant,  give  place  to  unlikenesses 

^t  slowly  increase  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  thousands  of 

years,  if  the  members  of  that  stock,  spreading  into  different  habitats, 

^  Qnder  different  sets  of  conditions.     If  we  assume  the  original 

"nity  of  the  human  race,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  such 

divergences   consequent  on   such  cau.'^es  ;   and   even  if  we  do  not 

assnme  this  original  unity,  we  have  still,  among  the  races  classed  by 

the  community  of  their  languages  as  Aryan,  abundant  proofs  that 

sohjection  to  different  modes  of  life,  produces  in  course  of  ages  per- 

"'anent  bodily  and  mental  differences :  the  Hindu  and  the  English- 

""M,  the   Greek   and    the   Dutchman,    have    acquired   undeniable 

cotttrasits  of  nature,  physical  and  psychical,  which  can  be  ascribed  to 

nothing  but  the  continuous  effects  of  circumstances,  material,  moral, 

'wnai,  on  the  activities  and  therefore  on  the  constitution.     So  that, 

as  above  said,  one  might  have  expected  that   biol<^cal   training 
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would  scarcely  be  needed  to  impress  men  with  tbesA  cardinal  trutlis, 
all-important  as  elements  in  sociological  conclusionsL 

As  it  is,  however,  we  see  that  a  deliberate  study  of  Biology  canaot  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  requisite  that  these  scattered  evidences  which 
but  few  citizens  put  together  and  think  about,  should  be  set  before 
them  in  an  orderly  way ;  and  that  they  should  recognize  in  them  the 
universal  truths  which  living  things  at  large  exhibit.  There  requires 
a  multiplicity  of  illustrations,  many  in  their  kinds,  often  repeated  ' 
and  dwelt  upon.  Only  thus  can  there  be  produced  an  adequatelj- 
strong  conviction  that  all  organic  beings  ai-e  modifiable,  that  modifi- 
cations are  inherita.l)le,  and  that  therefore  the  I'emote  issues  of  any 
new  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  a  community  must 
be  serious,  ; 

To  give  a  more  definite  and  eflfective  shape  to  this  general  in- 
ference, let  me  here  comment  on  certain  coui-ses  pursued  by  philan- 
thropists and  legislators  eager  for  immediate  good  results,  but 
pursued  without  regard  of  biological  truths  which,  if  borae  in  mmd, 
would  maJce  them  hesitate  if  not  desist.  | 

Every  species  of  creature  goes  on  multiplying  till  it  reaches  the 
limit  at  which  its  mortality  from  all  causes  balances  its  fertility,     j 
Diminish  its  mortality  by  removing  or  mitigating  any  one  of  these     j 
causes,  and   inevitably   its  numbers   increase   until   mortality  and     | 
fertility  are  again   in   equiUbrium.      However  many   injurious  in- 
fluences are  taken  away,  the  same  thing  holds,  for  the  reason  that     \ 
the  remaining  injurious  influences  gi-ow  more  intense.     Either  the  ■  ■ 
[ffessurc  on  the  means  of  subsistence  becomes  greater;  or  some  enemy 
of  the  species,  multiplying  in  proportion  to  the  abundacce  of  its  prej,     , 
becomes  more  destructive ;  or  some  disease,  encouraged  by  greater 
proximity,  becomes  more  prevalent.      This  general  truth,  everywhere    I 
exemplified  among  inferior  races  of  beings,  holds  of  the  human  race. 
True,  it   is   m  this   case    variously   traversed   and   obscured.      By 
emigration,  the  limits  against  which  population  continually  presses 
are  partially  evaded  ;  by  improvements  in  production,  they  are  con- 
tinually removed  further  away ;  and  along  with  increase  of  know- 
ledge there  comes  an  avoidance  of  detrimental  agencies.     Still,  these 
are  but  qualifications  of  an  inevitable  action  and  reaction. 

Let  us  here  glance  at  the  relation  between  this  general  truth 
and  the  legislative  measures  adopted  to  ward  off  certain  causes  of 
death.  Every  indindual  eventually  dies  from  inability  te  withstand 
some  envu'oning  action.  It  may  be  a  mechanical  force  that  cannot 
be  resisted  by  the  strengths  of  his  bodily  structures ;  it  may  be  a 
deleterious  gas  which,  absorbed  into  bis  blood,  so  deranges  the 
processes  throughout  his  body  as  finally  to  overthrow  their  balance ; 
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or  it  may  be,  and  most  firequently  is,  aa  absorption  of  his  bodily  heat 
by  surrounding  things  that  is  too  great  for  his  enfeebled  functions 
to  meet.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  one,  or  some,  of  the  many 
forces  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  in  pvesence  of  which  his  vital 
activities  have  to  be  carried  on.  He  may  succumb  early  or  late, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  his  structure  and  the  incidents  of. 
his  career.  But  in  the  natural  working  of  things,  those  having 
imperfect  structures  succumb  before  they  have  offspring:  leaving 
those  with  fitter  structures  to  produce  the  next  generation.  And 
obviously,  the  working  of  this  process  is  such  that  as  many  will 
continue  to  live  and  to  reproduce  as  can  do  so  under  the  conditions 
then  existing :  if  the  assemblage  of  influences  becomes  more  diflScult 
to  withstand,  a  larger  number  of  the  feebler  disappear  early ;  if  the 
assemblage  of  influences  is  made  more  favourable  by  the  removal  of, 
or  mitigation  of,  some  unfavourable  influence,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  feebler  who  survive  and  leave  posterity. 
Hence  two  proximate  results,  conspiring  to  the  same  ultimate  result. 
Fint,  population  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than  it  would  other- 
vise  have  done  :  so  subjecting  all  persons  to  certain  other  destroying 
agencies  in  more-intense  forms.  Second,  by  intennaniage  of  the 
feebler  who  now  sui-vive,  with  the  stronger  who  would  otherwise 
have  alone  survived,  the  general  constitution  is  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  strength  required  to  meet  these  more-favoural)le  conditions. 
That  is  to  say,  there  by  and  by  arises  a  state  of  things  under  which 
a  general  decrease  in  the  power  of  withstanding  this  mitigated 
<iestroying  cause,  and  a  general  increase  in  the  activity  of  other 
•lestroying  causes,  consequent  on  greater  numbers,  bring  mortality 
and  fertility  into  the  same  relation  as  before — thei-e  is  a  somewhat 
laijer  number  of  a  somewhat  weaker  race. 

There  are  further  ways  in  which  this  process  necessarily  works  a 
like  general  effect,  however  far  it  is  carried.  For  as  fast  as  more  and 
more  detrimental  agencies  are  removed  or  mitigated,  and  as  fast  as 
there  goes  on  an  increasing  survival  and  propagation  of  those  having 
delicately-balanced  constitutions,  there  arise  new  destructive  agencies. 
Let  the  average  vitality  be  diminished  by  more  effectually  guarding 
the  weak  against  adverse  conditions,  and  inevitably  there  come  fresh 
diseases.  A  general  constitution  previously  able  to  bear  without 
derangement  certain  variations  in  atmospheric  conditions  and  certain 
degrees  of  other  unfavourable' actions,  if  lowered  in  tone,  will  become 
nbject  to  new  kinds  of  perturbation  and  new  causes  of  death.  In 
illastration,  I  need  but  refer  to  the  many  diseases  from  which 
dvilized  races  suffer,  but  which  were  not  known  to  the  uncivilized. 
Nor  is  it  only  by  such  new  causes  of  death  that  the  rate  of  mortality, 
when  decreased  in  one  direction  increases  in  another.     The  very 
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precautions  ngaiost  death  are  themselves  in  some  measure  new  causes 
of  death.  Eveiy  further  appliance  for  meeting  an  evil,  every  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  effort,  every  extra  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of 
supervision,  becomes  a  fresh  obstacle  to  living.  For  i^ways  in  a 
society  where  population  is  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  wid 
■where  the  efforts  required  to  fulfil  vital  needs  are  so  great  that 
they  here  aoid  there  cause  premature  death,  the  powers  of  producers 
cannot  be  further  strained  by  calling  on  them  to  support  a  new 
class  of  non-producers,  without,  in  some  cases,  inci-easing  the  wear 
and  "tear  to  a'  fatal  extent.  And  in  proportion  as  this  policy  is 
carried  further — in  proportion  as  the  enfeeblement  of  constitution  is 
made  greater,  the  required  precautions  multiplied,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  precautions  augmented ;  it  must  happen  that  the 
increasing  physiological  expenditure  thrown  on  these  enfeebled  con- 
stitutions, must  make  them  succumb  so  much  the  earlier:  the 
mortality  evaded  in  one  shape  must  come  round  in  another. 

The  clearest  conception  of  the  state  brought  about,  will  be  giuoed 
by  supposing  the  society  thus  produced  to  consist  of  old  people. 
Age  differs  fiom  maturity  and  youth  in  being  less  able  to  withstand 
influences  that  tend  to  derange  the  functions,  as  well  as  less  able  to 
bear  the  efforts  needed  to  get  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  by  which 
resistance  to  these  influences  may  be  carried  on  ;  and  where  no  aid  is 
received  from  the  younger,  this  decreased  strength  and  increased 
liability  to  derangement  by  incident  forces,  make  the  life  of  age  diffi- 
cult and  weaiisome.  Those  who,  though  young,  have  weak  constitu- 
tions, are  much  in  the  same  position :  their  liabilities  to  derangement 
are  similarly  multiplied,  and  where  they  have  to  support  themselves, 
they  are  similarly  over-taxed  by  the  effort,  relatively  great  to  them 
and  made  greater  by  the  maintaining  of  precautions.  A  society  of 
enfeebled  people,  then,  must  lead  a  life  like  that  led  by  a  society  of 
people  who  htHl  outlived  the  vigour  of  maturity,  and  yet  had  none  to 
help  them  ;  and  their  life  must  also  be  like  in  lacking  that  overflow- 
ing energy  which,  while  it  makes  labours  easy,  makes  enjoyments 
keen.  In  proportion  as  vigour  declines,  not  only  do  the  causes  of 
pain  multiply,  while  the  tax  on  the  energies  becomes  more  trying, 
but  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  decrease :  many  delights  demanding, 
or  accompanying,  exertion  are  shut  out ;  and  others  fail  to  raise  the 
flagging  spirits.  So  that,  to  sum  up,  lowering  the  average  type  of 
constitution  to  a  level  of  strength  helmo  that  which  meets  vnthoui 
di0iculty  the  ordinary  strains  and  peiiurhatlona  and  davgers, 
while  it  fails  eventually  to  diminish  the  rate  of  mortality,  makes  life 
more  a  burden  and  less  a  gratification. 

I  am  aware  that  this  reasoning  may  be  met  by  the  criticism  that, 
carried   out  rigorously,   it  would   negative   social   ameliorations  in 
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geneiaL  Some,  perhapG,  will  say  that  even  those  measures  by  which 
order  is  maintained,  might  be  opposed  for  the  reason  that  there  results 
&oin  them  a  kind  of  men  less  capable  of  self-protection  than  would 
otherwise  exist  And  there  will  doubtleea  be  suggested  the  corollary 
that  uo  influences  detrimental  to  health  ought  to  be  removed.  I  am 
not  concenied  to  meet  such  criticisms,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  uot 
mean  the  conclusions  above  iudicatGcl  to  be  taken  withdut  qualifica- 
tion. It  is  obvious  enough  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  removal  of 
destructive  causes  leaves  a  balance  of  benefit  The  simple  fact  that 
with  a  largely-augmented  population,  longevity  is  greater  now  than 
heretofore,  goes  far  towards  showing  that  up  to  the  time  lived  through 
by  those  who  die  in  our  day,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  the  causes 
of  mortality  in  some  directions,  greater  than  their  increase  in  other 
directiooa.  Though  a  considerable  drawback  may  be  suspected — 
though,  on  observing  how  few  thoroughly-strong  people  we  meet, 
and  how  prevalent  are  chronic  ailments  notwithstanding  the  care 
taken  of  health,  it  may  be  inferred  that  bodily  life  now  is  lower  in 
quality  than  it  was,  though  greater  in  quantity ;  yet  there  has  pro- 
bably been  gained  a  surplus  of  advantage.  All  I  wish  to  show  is,  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  good  gained  by  such  a  policy.  It  is  supposed 
in  the  Legislature,  and  by  the  public  at  lai;ge,  that  if,  by  measures 
taken,  a  certain  number  of  deaths  by  disease  have  been  prevented,  so 
much  pure  benefit  has  been  secured.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  any  case, 
there  is  a  set-off  from  the  benefit ;  and  if  such  measures  are  greatly 
multiplied,  the  deductions  may  eat  up  the  benefit  entirely,  and  leave 
M  injury  in  its  place.  Where  such  measures  ought  to  stop,  is  a 
question  that  may  be  left  open.  Here  my  purpose  is  simply  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  a  far-reaching  biolt^cal  truth  underlies 
rational  conclusions  in  Sociology ;  and  also  to  point  out  that  formid- 
able evils  may  arise  from  ignoring  it. 

Other  evils,  no  less  serious,  are  entiled  by  legislative  actions  and 
b;  actions  of  individuals,  single  and  combined,  which  overlook  or 
disregard  a  kindred  biological  truth.  Besides  an  habitual  neglect  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  a  society  is  physically  lowered  by  the 
'  mificial  preservation  of  its  feeblest  members,  there  is  an  habitual 
I  Delect  of  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  a  society  is  lowered  morally  and 
iDl«Ue<;tually,  by  the  artificial  preservation  of  those  who  are  least  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

If  anyone  denies  that  children  bear  likenesses  to  their  progeni- 
toK  in  character  and  capacity — if  he  holds  that  men  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  were  habitual  criminals,  have  tendencies  as  good  as 
those  of  men  whose  parents  and  grandparents  were  industrious  and 
upright,  he  may  connstently  hold  that  it  matters  not  from  what  fami- 
lies in  a  sodely  the  successive  generations  descend.    He  may  think  it 
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-  just  as  well  if  the  most  active,  and  capable,  and  pradent,  and  con- 
scientious people  die  without  iasue ;  while  many  children  are  left  by 
the  reckless  and  dishonest.  But  whoever  does  not  espouse  so  insane 
a  proposition,  must  admit  that  social  arrangements  which  retard  the 
multiplication  of  the  mentally-best,  and  facilitate  the  multiplication 
of  the  in  en  tally- worst,  must  be  extremely  injurious. 

For  if  the  unworthy  are  helped  to  increase  by  shielding  them  from 
that  mortality  which  their  unworthinesa  would  naturally  entail,  the 
efifect  is  to  produce,  generation  after  generation,  a  greater  unworthi- 
nesE.  From  decreased  use  of  self-conserving  faculties  already  deficient, 
there  must  result,  in  posterity,  still  smaller  amounts  of  self-conserving 
faculties.  The  general  law  which  we  traced  above  in  its  bodily  appli- 
cations, may  be  traced  here  in  its  mental  applications.  Removal  of 
certain  difGculties  and  dangers  which  have  to  be  met  by  intel- 
ligence and  activity,  is  followed  by  a  diminished  ability  to  meet 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Among  children  bom  to  the  more  capable 
who  many  with  the  leas  capable,  thus  artificially  preserved,  there  is 
not  simply  a  lower  average  power  of  self-preservation  than  would 
else  have  existed,  but  the  incapncity  reaches  in  some  cases  a  greater 
extreme.  Smaller  difficulties  and  dangers  become  fatal  in  proportion 
as  greater  ones  are  warded  off  Nor  is  this  the  whole  mischief.  For 
such  members  of  a  population  as  do  not  take  care  of  themselves,  bat 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  rest,  inevitably  bring  on  the  rest  eitra 
exertion ;  either  in  supplying  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  in 
maintaining  over  them  the  required  supervision,  or  in  both.  That  is 
to  say,  in  addition  to  self-conservation  and  the  conservation  of  tbeir 
own  offspring,  the  best,,  having  to  undertake  the  conservation  of  the 
worst,  and  of  their  offspring,  are  subject  to  an  overdraw  upon  tlieir 
eneigies.  In  some  cases  this  stops  them  from  marrying ;  in  other 
cases  it  diminishes  the  numbers  of  their  children  ;  iu  other  cases  if 
causes  inadequate  feeding  of  their  children ;  in  other  cases  it  brings 
their  children  to  orphanhood — in  every  way  tending  to  arrest  the 
increase  of  the  best,  to  deteriorate  their  constitutions,  and  to  poll 
them  down  towards  the  level  of  the  worst. 

Fostering  the  good-for-nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  good,  is  an 
extreme  cruelty.  It  is  a  deliberate  storing-up  of  miseries  for  future 
generations.  There  is  no  greater  curse  to  posterity  than  that  of 
bequeathing  them  an  increasing  population  of  imbeciles  and  idlei^ 
and  criminals.  To  aid  the  bad  in  multiplying,  is,  in  efifect,  the  same 
as  mahciously  providing  for  our  descendants  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  maudlin  philanthropy  which,  looking 
only  at  immediate  mitigations,  persistently  ignores  remote  results,  does 
not  inflict  a  greater  total  of  misery  than  the  extremes!  selfishness 
inflicts.  Refusing  to  consider  the  remote  influences  of  hia  incontinent 
generosity,  the  thoughtless  giver  stands  but  a  degree  above  the 
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drankarJ  who  thicks  only  of  to-day's  pleasure  and  ignores  to-morrow's 
pain,  or  the  spendthrift  who  seeks  immediate  delights  at  the  cost  of 
ultimate  poverty,  la  one  respect,  indeed,  he  is  worse ;  since,  while 
getting  tbe  present  pleasure  produced  in  giving  pleasure,  he  leaves 
the  future  miseries  to  he  borne  by  others — escaping  them  himself. 
And  calling  for  still  stronger  reprobation  is  that  scattering  of  money 
prompted  by  misinterpretation  of  the  saying  that  "  charity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins."  For  in  the  many  whom  this  misinterpretation 
leiuis  to  believe  that  by  large  donations  they  can  compound  for  evil 
Jeeds,  we  may  trace  an  element  of  positive  l^senese — an  effort  to  get 
a  good  place  ia  another  world,  no  matter  at  what  injury  to  fellow- 


How  far  the  mentally-superior  may,  with  a  balance  of  benefit  to 
society,  shield  the  mentally-inferior  from  the  evil  results  of  their 
bferiority,  is  a  question  too  involved  to  be  here  discussed  at  length. 
Doubtless  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  parental  affection,  the 
regucd  of  relatives,  and  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  friends  and 
ereu  of  strangers,  should  mitigate  the  pains  which  incapacity  has  to 
bew,  and  the  penalties  which  unfit  impulses  bring  round.  Doubt- 
Iks,  in  many  ca<^es  the  reactive  influence  of  this  sympathetic  care 
which  the  better  take  of  the  worse,  is  morally  beneficial,  and  in  a 
degree  compensates  by  good  in  one  direction  for  evil  in  another. 
It  may  be  fully  admitted  that  individual  altruism,  left  to  itself,  will 
work  advantageously — wherever,  at  least,  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  helping  the  unworthy  to  multiply.  Bnt  an  unquestionable  mis- 
cliief  is  done  by  agencies  which  undertake  in  a  wholesale  way  the 
preservation  of  good-for-nothings :  putting  a  stop  to  that  natural 
process  of  elimination  by  which  otherwise  society  continually  purifies 
itself.  For  not  only  by  such  agencies  is  this  conservation  of  the 
worst  and  destruction  of  the  best  carried  further  than  it  would 
^Ise  be,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  of  that  compensating  advantage 
wbich  individual  altruism  implies.  A  mechanically-working  State- 
apparatus,  distributing  money  drawn  from  grumbling  ratepayers, 
produces  little  or  no  moj-alizing  effect  on  the  capables  to  make  up 
for  multiplication  of  the  incapablea.  Here,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  perplexing  questions  hence  arising.  My  purpose  is 
simply  to  show  that  a  rational  policy  must  recognize  certain  general 
truths  of  Biology ;  and  to  insist  that  only  when  study  of  these  general 
truths,  as  illustrated  throughout  the  living  world,  has  woven  them 
into  the  conceptions  of  things,  is  there  gained  an  adequately-strong 
eoQvictiou  that  enormous  mischief  must  result  from  ignoring  them.* 


Biological  truths  and  their  corollaries,  presented  under  these  spe- 

iectioa,  I 
e  human 
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'  Piobabty  most  readera  nill  conclude  thnt  in  this,  and  in  the  preoeding  Section,  I 
am  liiiiplf  cufying  ont  the  viens  o£  Ht.  Darwin  in  their  applications  to  the  human 
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cial  forms  as  bases  for  sociological  coDcluBions,  are  introductory  to  a 
more  general  biological  truth  iDcluding  them — a  general  biological 
truth  which  underlies  all  rational  l^:islation.  I  refer  to  the  truth  that 
every  species  of  oi-ganism,  including  the  human,  is  always  adaptmg 
itself,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  its  conditions  of  existence. 

The  actions  which  have  produced  every  variety  of  man, — the 
actions  which  have  established  in  the  Negro  and  the  Hindu  con- 
stitutions that  thrive  in  climates  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  in  the 
Fuegian  a  constitution  enabling  him  to  bear  without  clothing  an 
inclemency  almost  too  great  for  other  races  well  clothed — ^the  actions 
which  have  developed  iu  the  Tartar-races  nomadic  habits  that  are 
almost  insurmountable,  while  they  have  given  to  North  Ajnericaa 
Indians  desires  and  aptitudes  which,  fitting  them  for  a  hunting  life, 
make  a  civilized  life  intolerable — the  actions  doing  this,  are  also 
ever  at  work  moulding  citizens  into  correspondence  with  their  circam- 
stances.  While  the  bodily  natures  of  citizens  are  being  fitted  to  the 
physical  influences  and  industrial  activities  of  their  locality,  their 
mental  natures  are  being  fitted  to  the  structure  of  the  society  tbey 
live  in.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  always  an  approximate 
fitness  of  the  social  unit  to  its  social  aggregate,  yet  the  fitness  can 
never  be  more  than  approximate,  and  re-adjustment  is  always  going 
on.  Could  a  society  remain  unchanged,  something  like  a  pei^ 
maneot  equilibrium  between  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the 
nature  of  the  society  would  presently  be  reached.  But  the  type  of 
each  society  is  continually  being  modified  by  two  causes — by  growth, 
and  by  the  actions,  warlike  or  other,  of  adjacent  societies.  Increase 
in  the  bulk  of  a  society  inevitably  leads  to  change  of  structure ;  as 
also  does  any  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  the  predatory  to  the  industiial 
activities.  Hence  continual  social  metamorphosis,  involviog  continual 
alteration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  citizen  lives,  produces 
in  him  an  adaptation  of  character  which,  tending  towards  complete- 
ness, is  ever  made  incomplete  by  further  social  metamorphosis. 

While,  however,  each  society,  and  each  successive  phase  of  each 
society,  presents  conditions  more  or  less  special,  to  which  the  natures 
of  citizens  adapt  themselves,  there  are  certain  general  conditions 
which,  in  every  society,  must  be  fulfilled  to  a  considerable  extent 
before  it  can  hold  together,  and  which  must  be  fulfilled  completely 
before  Bocial  life  can  be  complete  £^ch  citizen  has  to  cany  on 
his  activities  in  such  ways  as  not  to  impede  other  citizens  in  the 
carrying-on  of  their  activities  more  than  he  is  impeded  by  them. 
That  any  citizen  may  so  behave  as  not  to  deduct  froni  the  a^re- 
gate  welfare,  it  is  needful  that  he  shall  perform  such  function,  <v 

race.  Undei  the  oiccomstuiora,  peihape,  I  Bhall  be  excused  for  pointing  out  Uiat  the 
same  bcliefa,  otheTwige  expressed,  ue  oonbuned  in  Cbapten  XXV.  and  TYVITT,  of 
Social  Slalia,  published  in  December,  1850, 
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share  of  fonction,  as  is  of  value  equivalent  at  least  to  what  He 
eonromea  |fand  it  is  farther  needful  that,  both  in  disehaiiging  bis 
fimction  and  in  pursuing  his  pleasure,  he  shall  leave  others  aimilarly 
Iree  to  discharf^  their  functions  and  to  punue  their  pleasures. 
Obfiously  a  society  formed  of  tmits  who  cannot  live  without  mutual 
biadrance,  is  one  in  which  the  happiness  is  of  smaller  amount  than  it 
ii  in  a  society  formed  of  units  who  can  live  without  mutual  hin- 
dnnce — numbers  and  physical  conditions  being  suf^osed  equal. 
And  obviously  the  sum  of  happiness  in  such  a  society  is  still  less  than 
that  in  a  society  of  which  the  units  voluntarily  aid  one  another. 

Now,  under  one  of  its  chief  aspects,  civilization  is  a  process  of 
(teveloping  in  citizens  a  nature  capable  of  fulfilling  these  all-essential 
coaditiona ;  and,  neglecting  their  superfluities,  laws  and  the  apphances 
for  enforcing  them,  are  expressions  and  embodiments  of  these  all- 
essential  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  those  severe  systems  of 
^very,  and  serfdom,  and  punishment  for  vagabondage,  which  cbarac- 
teiized  tbe  less-developed  sodal  types,  stand  for  the  necessity  that 
the  social  unit  shall  be  self-supporting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pun- 
ishments for  murder,  assault,  thefl^  etc,  and  the  penalties  on  breach 
of  contract,  stand  for  the  necessity  that,  in  the  course  of  the  activities 
by  which  he  supports  himself,  the  citizen  shall  neither  directly  injure 
other  citizens,  nor  shall  injure  them  indirectly,  by  taking  or  inter- 
cepting the  returns  their  activities  bring.  And  it  needs  no  dettul  to 
ehow  that  a  fundamental  trait  in  social  progress  is  an  increase  of  in- 
dustrial energy,  leading  citizens  to  support  themselves  without  being 
coerced  in  tbe  harsh  ways  once  general ;  that  another  fundamental 
tnut  is  the  progTessive  establishment  of  such  a  nature  in  citizens 
that,  while  pursuing  their  respective  ends,  they  injure  and  impede 
one  another  in  smaller  degrees ;  and  that  a  concomitant  trait  is  the 
growth  of  governmental  restraints  which  more  effectually  check 
the  remaining  aggressiveness.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  course  of 
civilization  shows  us  a  clears  recognition  and  better  enforcement  of 
these  essential  conditions,  it  also  shows  us  a  gradual  moulding  of 
liamanity  into  correspondence  with  them. 

Along  vrith  the  proofs  thus  furnished  that  the  biological  law  of 
adaptation,  holding  of  all  other  species,  holds  of  the  human  species, 
and  that  the  change  of  nature  undergone  by  the  human  species  since 
societies  began  to  develop,  has  been  an  adt^tation  of  it  to  the  conditions 
implied  \sj  harmonious  social  life,  we  receive  the  lesson,  that  the  one 
thii^;  needfal  is  a  rigorous  miuntenance  of  these  condiliona.  While 
all  see  that  the  immediate  function  of  our  chief  sot^  institutions  is  the 
■ecoring  of  an  orderly  social  life  by  maintaining  these  conditions,  very 
few  see  that  their  further  function,  and  in  one  sense  more  important 
function,  is  that  of  fitting  men  to  fulfil  these  conditions  spontaneously. 
TOL  XZn.  A  A 
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T)a.Q  two  fiinetioas  are  im^anblek  Fiwq  the  biologicid  Uw«  «e 
have  baeu  ooatempkUng,  it  is,  <m  tha  oaa  bajid,  aa  iDevitablB 
coi'ollaiy  tlut  if  these  otmditioDS  ars  maintoiosd,  haauui  mtture 
will  giaduaUy  adapt  itseU  to  them ;  while,  o&  the  other  haiul,  it  ia 
Ml  inevitable  coioliezy  that  by  no  ot^r  disdidiue  Uuu  subjeotioti  to 
these  cooditionB,  oaa  fitneseto  the  social  state  be  produoed.  £kifoEca 
these  iCODditioDs,  uid  adaptation  to  thsaa  will  contiaaa  Bekx  these 
eonditioiu,  imd  by-so  arucd)  there  will  be  a  oeaBattoB  of  the  adi^n 
chaoges.  AbcJish  tiiese  conditions,  and,  after  the  oonsequeDt  Eocial 
dissolution,  th£ie  will  commence  (unless  they  are  re-establtBhed) 
an  adaptation  to  the  conditioas  thai  resulting-^those  oi  savage  Hfe. 
These  are  conclusiMis  ixam  which  there  is  no  eaoi^,  if  man  is  siJ>- 
ject  to  the  laws  of  life  in  common  with  living  things  in  geoflral 

It  may,  indeed,  Jm  r%htly  oontuided  that  if  those  who  sre  but 
little  fitted  to  the  social  state  are  rigoioosly  subjected  to  these  condi- 
tions, evil  will  result :  intolerable  restraint,  if  it  does  not  dsfoim  or 
desti-oy  life,  will  be  fc^owed  by  violent  reaotioii.  We  are  taught 
by  analogy,  that  p-eaUy-changed  oonditions  from  whidi  theoie  is  qo 
escape^  lail  tio  produce  adaptation  because  theyprodaoe  death.  U^ 
boring  constitAitiiKU  fitted  for  one  climate,  cannot  be  fitted  to  aa 
exbemely-djfifereiiCt' climate  by  pffisi&tently  living  in  it,  beoaose  the; 
do  not  survive,  generation  alter  gMiwation.  Sudi  chutes  can  be 
twooght  aboutonly  by  slow  spread!^  of  the  race  threngh  intermediate 
regions  having  intermediate  climatea,  to  which  euooesMVe  goieratioBs 
are  acouetomed  little  by  little.  And  <loabtlee8  tb«  like  holds  mrattsUy. 
The  intellectual  and  emotional  aatures  required  fw  high  civiliaatioa, 
are  not  to  be  obtained  by  foicmg  On  the  efto^etdy-mncivilizeij. 
the  needful  aetivities  and  reetraidts  in  tinqualifield  bsraa :  gradiul 
decay  ood  death,  rather  than  adaptation,  would  leeslt.  But  bo 
long  as  a  society's  instituUons  are  imdigeneas,  no  danger  is  to  be 
appreheiwled  from  a  too-strict  maintenance  d  tbe  oenditioDs  to  the 
ideally-best  social  li& ;  mnce  there  can  ozist  neither  the  reqvind 
appreciation  of  them  nor  the  .required  appbaooes  fin-  atfoiciiig 
them.  Only  in  those  abnormal  obses  whore  a  raee  of  <Aie  type  i$ 
Hubjec*  to  a  race  of  nnich-aiq>M<v  t^>e,  is  tiiis  qaalifioaticm  perti- 
nent. In  our  own  oaae,  as  in:  the  esaes  of  all  societies  having  popula- 
tions approximately  hcaut^neeus  in  chuacter,  and  bavuag  institu* 
ticms  evolved  by  that  character,  tiiere  may  rightly  be  aimed  at  the 
greatest  rigour  possible.  The  muciful  polity,  no  lees  than  the 
just  policy,  is  tliat  of  iiBBSting  that  these  all-esaential  requuemMti 

of  self-«)q>pott  and  non-a^Teanan,  ehall  be  oonfwmed  to tbe 

just  policy,  because  failing  to  insist  is  failing  t«  j^otect  the  better 
or  more-adapted  natiurea  against  the  worse  or  lesfr«d^pted ;  tbe 
merciful    policy,  because  the  pains  aoocmpaaying  the  procesB  of 
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a  to  the  eocul  itate  miwJ  be  gone  ^rou^,  sad  it  i»  better 
that  thej  dunild  be  gone  tbrotigh  onea  than  gone  tfaiou^h  twice,  ae 
'^  ItETe  to  be  •v^&y  aay  relaxation  of  tiiese  ocMiditions  penoits 


TfauB,  that  wfaioh  sundry  preoepta  of  the  current  region  oabody — 
that  whidi  ethical  systcmE,  intuitire  or  utilitanui,  e^vtally  urge,  ia 
also  that  «hich  Bidogy,  generalizing  the  laws  ^  life  at  iarge,  dictates. 
All  (inther  mqniraments  are  uaimpwtaat  compared  with  this  prijaary 
reqnireioeat,  fiiat  each  shaU  so  live  ag  neither  to  barden  others  nor 
to  injure  others.  And  all  further  aj^liancea  for  ingaendng  tlje 
actions  and  natures  of  men,  are  unimportant  compared  vitb  those 
serving  to  maintain  and  increase  the  conformity  to  this  prini^ary 
Teqniremeot.  But  unhappily,  l^islators  and  philanthropists,  busy 
vith  achemsB  -which,  instead  of  aiding  adaptatMm,  indirectly  hinder 
it,  give  little  attention  to  the  en&rcing  aod  improviag  of  those 
airaogenients  by  which  adaptation  is  effected. 

And  herfe,  aa  behalf  of  the  few  who  uphold  this  policy  of  natural 
diEciplioe,  let  me  «ni|diat)cally  repudiate  tbe  name  ^  laiaaez-faere  as 
lipphed  to  it,  and  em^^uticaHy  coBdemn  the  counter-policy  as  invoking 
a  laiaeeg-faire  of  the  most  ytdoos  kind.  While  holdii^  that,  when 
tbe  State  leaves  each  citizen  to  get  what  good  for  himsdf  he  can^  and 
to  soffw  what  evil  be  brings  on  himself,  such  a  let-&km«  pdicy  is 
erentoally  beo^oial ;  I  contend  that,  when  the  State  leaves  him  to 
bear  the  evils  inflicted  by  other  citiz^is,  and  can  be  induced  to  defend, 
him  only  at  a  niinous  cost,  such  a  let-alone  policy  is  botb  imme' 
di&tely  and  remotely  injurious.  When  a  Legislature  takes  froia  the; 
worthy  the  things  they  have  laboured  for,  that  it  may  give  to  the 
onvortby  the  things  they  have  sot  earned — when  cattse  and  ccnse- 
quence,  joined  in  the  order  of  Nature,  are  thus  divorced  by  states- 
men; then  may  |H>operly  came  the  suggestion — "Cease  your  inter- 
ference." But  whem,  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  the  unworthy 
deprive  the  worthy  of  their  dues,  or  impede  them  in  the  quiet 
poisnit  of  their  ends,  then  may  properly  c(»ne  the  demand — 
"IntCHrfore  promptly;  and  be  in  &ct  the  protectors  which  you 
are  in  Bame."  Our  poEticiaas  and  philanthn^ists,  impatient  with 
t  B^Qtaxy  Uli8Be*-/mr«,  tolerate  and  even  defend  a  ladssez- 
ftire  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous.  Without  beaitaf 
tion,  this  regulative  ^^ency  we  call  the  Govamment  takes  from 
u  some  XlOOgOOO  a  year  to  pay  fw  Art-teachiag  and  to  establish 
Art-mnaetunB;  while,  in  guarding  us  against  robbers  and  murderers, 
it  makes  cdnviatiens  difficult  by  demurring  to  the  cost  oi  stecessaiy 
evidmee :  even  the  outlay  for  a  plan,  admitted  by  tbe  toziqg-master, 
being  refused  by  the  Treasury!  Is  not  that  a  disastrous  laisaoi- 
ftiire  t  While  millions  axe  voted  without  a  murmur  for  an  expedition 
A  A  2 
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to  rescue  a  meddling  consul  trota,  a  half-aaTage  king,  our  Execaljve 
resisto  the  spending  of  a  few  extra  thousands  to  pay  more  judges: 
the  result  being  not  simply  vast  arrears  and  long  delays,  bat  immense 
injustices  of  other  kinds, — costs  being  run  up  in  cases  vhicli 
lawyers  know  will  never  be  heard,  and  which,  when  brought  into 
court,  the  over-burdened  judges  get  rid  of  by  appointing  jnmor 
counsel  aa  referees :  an  arrangement  under  which  the  suitors  hsve 
not  simply  to  pay  over  again  all  their  agents,  at  extra  rates,  but 
have  also  to  pay  their  judges.*  Is  not  that,  too,  a  flagitious  laatet- 
Jmre  t  Though,  in  our  solicitude  for  K^roes,  we  have  been 
spending  £50,000  a  year  to  stop  the  East-African  slave-trade,  utd 
fiuling  to  do  it,  yet  only  now  are  we  providing  protection  for  our 
own  siulors  against  unscrupulous  shipowners^-only  now  have  sailois, 
betrftyed  into  had  ships,  got  something  more  than  the  option  of 
risking  death  by  drowning  or  going  to  prison  for  breach  of  cou- 
tractl  Shall  we  not  call  that,  also,  a  laiaaez-faire  that  is  almost 
wicked  in  its  indifference  J  At  the  same  time  that  the  imperative- 
ness of  teaching  all  children  to  write,  and  to  spell,  and  to  parse, 
and^to  know  where  Timbuctoo  lies,  is  being  agreed  to  with  acclama- 
tion, and  vast  sums  raised  that  these  urgent  needs  may  be  met, 
it  is  not  thought  neediiil  that  citizens  should  be  enabled  to  learn  the 
laws  they  have  to  obey;  and  though  these  laws  are  so  many  craa* 
mands  which,  on  any  rational  theory,  the  Government  issuiug  them 
ought  to  enforce,  yet  in  a  great  mass  of  cases  it  does  nothing  when 
told  that  they  have  been  broken,  but  leaves  the  injured  to  tiy  and 
enforce  them  at  their  own  risk,  if  they  please.  la  not  that,  again, 
a  demoraliidng  laieaez-faire — an  encouragement  to  wrong-doii^  liy 
a  h^-promise  of  impunity  1  Once  more,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
laieaea-faire  which  criee  out  because  the  civil  administration  of 
iustice  costs  us  £800,000  a  year — because  to  protect  men's  rights  we 
annually  spend  half  as  much  again  as  would  build  an  ironclad  !— 
because  to  prevent  fraud  and  enforce  contracts  we  lay  out  each  jeti 
nearly  as  much  as  our  latgest  distiller  pays  in  spirit-duty  I — what, 
I  ask,  shall  we  say  of  the  laissez-faire  which  thus  thinks  it  an  eitia- 
vagance  that  one-hundredth  part  of  our  national  revenue  should  go 
in  maintuning  the  vital  condition  to  national  well-being  1  Is  not 
that  a  lonaaenhfaire  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  call  instme,  did 
not  most  sane  people  agree  in  it  1  And  thus  it  is  throughout.  The 
pcdit^  of  quiescence  is  adopted  where  active  interference  is  all- 
esBUitial ;  while  time,  and  energy,  and  money,  are  absorbed  in  inter- 
fenng  with  things  that  should  be  left  to  themselves.  Those  who 
condemn  the  let-alone  polity  in.respect  to  matters  which,  to  say  the 

*  Asd  even  then  there  Me  often  nunom  delftfi,     A.  bairistar  telli  me  thftt  in  * 
cww  in  which  he  wm  hinuglf  the  lefetee  the;  b*d  bat  six  meetiiiff)  In  two  ftxA 
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least,  are  not  of  vital  importaDCe,  advocate  01  tolerate  the  let-alone 
policy  in  respect  to  vitally-important  matterB.  Contemplated  from 
the  biological  point  of  view,  their  course  is  doubly  nuHchtevous. 
They  impede  adaptation  of  human  nature  to  the  social  state,  boti)  by 
what  they  do  and  by  what  they  leave  tindoDe. 

Neither  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  nor  its  pnrpose,  permit 
exposition  of  the  various  other  truths  which  Biology  yields  as 
data  for  Sociology.  Enough  has  been  said  in  proof  of  that  which 
was  to  be  shown— the  need  for  biological  study  as  a  preparation 
for  grasping  socio1(^cal  truths. 

The  effect  to  be  located  for  from  it,  is  that  of  giving  strength  and 
cleamess  to  convictions  otherwise  feeble  and  vagne.  Sundry  of 
the  doctrines  I  have  presented  under  their  biological  aspects,  are 
doctrines  admitted  in  cx)nsiderable  degrees.  Such  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  life  as  they  have  gathered  incidentally,  lead  many 
to  Eospect  that  appliances  for  preserving  the  physically-feeble, 
bring  results  that  are  not  wholly  good.  Others  there  are  who 
occasionally  get  glimpses  of  evils  caused  by  fostering  the  reckless  and 
the  stQpid.  But  their  suspicions  and  qualms  &il  to  determine  tbeir 
cooduct,  because  the  inevitahleneae  of  the  bad  consequences  has  not 
been  made  adequately  clear  by  the  study  of  Biology  at  large.  When 
coantless  illustrations  have  shown  them  that  all  strength,  all  faculty,  all 
fitness,  presented  byevery  living  thing,  has  arisen  partly  by  a  growth 
of  each  power  consequent  on  exercise  of  it,  and  partly  by  the  more 
frequent  survival  and  greater  multiplication  of  the  better-endowed 
individuals,  entailing  gradual  disappearance  of  the  worse-endowed — 
when  it  is  geeu  that  all  perfection,  bodily  and  mental,  has  been 
achieved  through  this  process,  and  that  auepensioD  of  it  most  cause 
ceasation  of  progress,  while  reversal  of  it  would  bring  universal 
decay — when  it  is  seen  that  the  mischiefs  entailed  by  disregard  of 
tiiese  truths,  though  they  may  be  slow,  are  certain ;  there  comes  a 
conviction  that  social  policy  must  be  conformed  to  them,  and  that  to 
ignore  them  is  madness. 

Did  not  experience  prepare  one  to  find  everywhere  a  degree  of 
irrationality  remarkable  in  beings  who  distinguish  themselves  as 
rational,  one  might  have  assumed  that,  before  devising  modes  of 
dealing  with  citizens  in  their  corporate  relations,  special  attention 
would  be  given  to  the  natures  of  these  citizens  individually  con- 
sidered, and  by  implication  to  the  natures  of  living  things  at  huge. 
Put  a  carpenter  into  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  set  him  to  forge,  to 
weld,  to  harden^  to  anneal,  etc.,  and  he  will  not  need  the  blacksmith's 
jeers  to  show  him  how  foolish  is  the  attempt  to  make  and  mend 
tools  before  be  has  learnt  the  properties  of  iron.     Let  the  carpenter 
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challenge  the  blacksmith,  who  knows  little  about  wood  ia  geneal 
uid  nothiiig  about  particular  kinds  of  wood,  to  do  his  work,  and 
unless  the  blacksmith  dedinee  to  make  himself  a  laa^ung-stock,  he 
19  pretty  eertam  to  saw  askew,  to  choke  up  his  plane,  and  presently 
to  break  his  tools  or  cut  his  fingers.  But  while  everyone  sees  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  wood  or  iron  can  be  shaped  and  fitted, 
without  an  apfHrenticeship  during  which  their  ways  of  behaving  are 
made  CnmUiar ;  no  one  sees  any  folly  in  undertaking  to  devise  insU- 
tatiocts,  aod  to  eh^ie  hutaan  nature  in  this  way  or  that  wwr>  without 
a  preHminary  study  of  Man,  and  of  Life  in  genera)  as.  exfJainiag  Man's 
life.  For  simple  functions  we  insist  on  elaborate  special  prepnnr 
tiona  estcBidiDg'  throu^  yeate ;  while  for  the  iDOst  complex  functioo, 
to  be  adequately  disdharged  not  even  by  the  wisest,  wa  require  no 
pieparatienl 

How  absurd  are  the  prevailing  conceptions  about  these  mattoe, 
we  E^all  see  still  mcve  cl^^ly  on  turning  to  consider  that  more 
Eq>ecial  diaoifrfine  which  shoold  precede  the  study  of  Sociology; 
namely,  the  stndy  of  Mental  Science. 

tthrrhht  Spencer.  - 
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IN  »a  aUe  Amfflictua  woA,  "  Draper's  Historr  '^  ^^^  IntellectttaL 
DeTelojHiient  of  Eorope,"  the  theory  of  a  close  aoalogy  betveen 
the  grow^  and  decay  of  nations,  and  the  birth,  maturity,  and  death 
of  the  individual  men  who  masted  tc^ether  compose  nations,  is 
eiirioasly  set  forth  and  followed  out :  too  elaborately  perhaps ;  but 
tbe  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Drapei^s  argument  gives  interest  to  his  work, 
wd  leads  t^e  mind  into  ether  contiguous  fi^ds  of  meditation.  "A 
naticmal  typ^"  says  the  historian,  "  pursues  its  way  physically  and 
iBtellectual^  through  ehiuages  and  deTel(^>ments  answering  to  those 
of  the  indiridual,  mad  being  represented  by  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth,  Manhood,  Old  Age,  and  Death  respectively." 

The  same  changes  wonld  naturally  attach  to  literature  and  art, 
which  are  the  expressions  of  the  national  imaginati<Hi,  and,  indeed, 
such  ta\  analogy  is  not  newly  su^ested,  though  it  is  newly  treated 
by  Mr.  Draper.  The  infancy  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  nation's  literature, 
its  maturity,  its  death,  all  these  are  ordinary  metaphorical  expree- 
si<ni8,  and  it  is  therefbce  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  parallels 
betweett  the  physical  and  the  psychological  conditions  of  a  nation  and 
(tf  a  man  are  made  to  bear  upon  each  other,  that  the  Ammican  hi»-' 
torian's  thesis  may  be  considered  as  original  To  attempt  so  precise 
3,  comparison  between  the  orgamc  advancement  of  an  individual  man 
and  of  a  .particular  form  of  literature  would  be  tedious,  and  perhs^ 
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not  80  profitable  eis  tiresome ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  uninstrudive  to 
watch  the  pboses  of  the  world's  progress  in  letters  under  the  influence 
of  this  dominant  idea.  The  dead  languages  of  dead  nations  tell  their 
own  story ;  hut  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  living  nations  are  dying, 
nor  can  we  say  among  these  whether  the  natioual  power  or  the  na- 
tional literature  will  precede  in  the  order  of  decay.  We  can,  however, 
in  the  very  activity,  prosperity,  and  vigorous  vitality  of  an  afQuent 
nation,  discern  forces  at  work  which  are  likely  to  destroy  the  beauty, 
the  delicacy,  the  artistic  completeness  of  its  literature.  Are  not  snch 
agents  at  large  in  England  now  ?  As  a  nation  our  advance  is 
undoubted ;  we  have  an  increasing  population,  and  in  that  population 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  means  the  growth  of  thought ;  we  have 
the  education  of  the  masses  marching  onwards  at  so  rapid  a  pace, 
that  even  the  agricultural  toilers  begin  to  rouse  and  stir ;  we  have  a 
continual  augmentation  of  the  means  of  swift  intercourse  with  the 
most  remote  continents  :  all  these  things  are  the  indications  and  the 
consequences  of  a  robust  national  energy  and  of  the  social  prowess 
of  a  people  rising  into  fuller  manhood,  with  no  prin<nple  of  decay 
save  that  which,  if  the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  an  individnal 
and  a  nation  be  a  true  one,  must  be  co-existent  with  every  beating 
pulse  of  life.  Literature  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  not  the 
same  chronology  ;  and  the  very  moment  of  highest  mercantile  pros- 
perity, of  most  considerable  political  importance,  and  of  most  aident 
intellectual  pr<^p-ese  may  be  that  which  is  most  threatening  to  the 
storehouse  of  the  classical  student.  He  may  see  in  the  growth  of 
letters,  the  destruction  of  literature.  He  may  foretell  the  sepulture 
of  costliest  gems  under  the  weight  of  coai-se  material  gatb««d  up 
with  money-making  speed  and  paramount  only  by  its  bulk,  Already 
our  greatest  poet  has  actually,  if  not  uomiually,  taken  up  the  postion 
of  a  dead  classic ;  well  placed  on  the  bookshelf  and  allowed  to  lest 
there ;  known  to  the  youth  of  England  through  traditional  quota- 
tions :  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  "  The  course  of  true  love  nerer  did  run 
smooth,"  "And  aU  oor  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death,"  &c.  The  origin  of  which  lines  will  soon  cease  to  be 
remembered  with  the  works  from  which  t^ey  are  extracted. 

If  our  great  dramatic  poet  is  rarely  read  for  recreation,  there  are 
still  fewer  who  read  at  the  present  day  our  distingoished  lyrical 
writers  of  a  past  generation.  Wordsworth,  famous  in  bis  own  time, 
as  the  mark  of  equal  love  and  hatred,  the  proud  usurper  of  new 
domains  for  poetry,  the  founder  of  a  school  which  has  had  its  day 
of  sunshine,  is  now  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  nigbt.  Only  some 
select  university  scholars  still  handle  bis  volumes  fondly ;  the  once 
infallible  Fope  is  still  less  esteemed.  Scarce  a  complete  couplet 
anrvives  even  of  his  satires ;  nor  are  Swift,  Gray,  Goldamitb,  ot 
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Gampbell  much  better  Temembered.  Qray's  "Elegy"  remaios  a 
terror  to  schoolboys  set  fpr  translation ;  Qoldsmith's  "  Deserted 
Vill^"  is  generally  knowa  as  a  name,  but  tbat  is  aU,  Kach 
succeeding  day  which  adds  one  novel,  and  each  succeeding  week 
which  adds  one  periodical  mf^azine,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fugitive 
litoatore,  is  on  its  way  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  those  fine 
woriis  for  which  not  only  their  authors,  but  their  students,  half  a 
century  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  thoughtfully  prophesied  an  im- 
mortaUty.    This  is  because — 

"  Daa  Vasm  par  niUian  miTCot  rinatiiict  fatal, 
Et  ooiueiit  aprlB  I'or  pai  le  bien  «t  1«  nul " — 

for  the  rapidity  of  production  means  hurried  money-making,  and 
Then  imce  the  pay  becomes  the  first  object  of  the  writer,  bis  vocation 
viil  cease  to  be  an  art  and  become  a  trade.  Thus,  the  favourites  of 
to^y  which  are  to  thrust  away  the  idols  of  yesterday,  will  become, 
as  time  goes  on,  less  and  less  worthy  of  long  life,  and  the  few  great 
works  which  will  still  occasionally  come  out  with  their  own  high 
impulse  of  genius  for  their  first  aim  and  desire  of  life,  will  before  long 
be  buried  with  the  eariier  classics,  This  could  not  be  the  case  if 
readers  were  a  highly  educated  class,  but  the  mass  of  readers,  not  the 
chosen  few,  must  supply  the  means  of  gain  to  the  mass  of  publishers ; 
and  thus  the  increase  in  number  of  those  who  know  their  alphabet, 
and  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  writer,  must 
be  r^arded  as  a  fmmidable  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  scholar. 

Under  a  pressure  threatening  the  existence  of  lesthetic  develop- 
ment in  our  national  literature,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  distant  shores 
to  Bee  if  there  be  any  other  country  which  will  hold  our  poets  dear 
and  reverentially  cherish  their  life.  The  Germans  have  told  us  that 
they  maintain  the  glory  of  Shakespeare  which  we  neglect — and  it  is 
no  empty  boast  on  their  part ; '  but,  however  favourable  the  conditions 
of  their  nation  may  be  to  the  conservation  of  the  treasures  of  litera- 
tiire,  and  especially  of  dramatic  literature,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
a  poet  is  enjoying  the  fulness  of  his  prerogative  when  he  is  wearing 
the  fetters  of  translation ;  and  only  in  a  land  where  our  own  lan- 
gn^e  prevails  can  our  literature  be  duly  recognised.  It  is  then  to 
the  United  States  of  America  that  we  turn  our  attention.  It  is 
there  that  we  see  works  produced  which  seem  blood  relations  to  the 
best  of  our  own ;  it  is  there  that  our  own  classics  are  prized  and 
reverenced  as  worthy  models.  In  the  very  subjects  of  complaint 
found  by  some  American  writers  we  see  grounds  for  the  most 
reasonatJe  hope.  In  Mr.  Underwood's  excellent  volume  entitled 
"American  Aatbors,"  the  following  passage  occurs: — "Our  great 
indebtedness  to  English  scholarship  seems  likely  to  continue  .  .  . 
literary  labour  is  poorly  paid  in  this  country    .    ,    .    The  few 
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men  of  genius — lialf-a-dozen  in  a  generation — will  write  becanse 
thej  must ;  and  they  will  bare  their  reward.  As  long  as  the  tesuLts 
of  an  English  scholar's  labour  can  be  imported  and  used  without 
payment,  the  American  scholar  can  lind  no  market  in  his  own 
country." 

Now,  in  these  remarks  we  find  reason  for  satisfaction.  The 
American  scholar  having  no  profitable  market  at  hand  will  only 
write  because  he  is  luged  by  an  irresistible  impulse ;  his  art  will  not 
degenerate  into  a  trade,  he  will  dwell  upon  a  hill  apart,  and  medi- 
tate and  record  his  meditatiims  instead  of  fbrcing  his  ideas.  The 
few  like  him  will  gather  round  him ;  a  nucleus  of  first-mte  work 
wiU  be  kept  entire,  the  taste  which  originates  ench  labour  will 
demand  for  its  gratiiication  a  coastant  sspply  of  the  best  produc- 
tioas  of  English  authors  both  of  the  past  and  the  present  time.  We 
may  point  this  observation  with  cme  fact  —  American  pohHshm 
Bell  ten  times  the  number  of  copies  of  "Philip  Tui  Artevelde" 
titat  are  sold  in  England. 

I«t  us  consider  now  the  fields  of  American  natiTe  Utentnre  wbidi 
have  burst  iato  flower  and  some  <£.  those  that  are  yet  budding ;  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  works  of  imagination,  for  even  a  glance  at 
history,  sciesce,  and  philosophy  would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  I'eview  article. 

litwature  may  be  said  to  have  be^n  in  America  at  the  time  of 
itp  separation  from  England ;  till  th^i  the  puritanical  sentimrat  wm 
the  only  impulse  it  had ;  new  settlers  had  little  tinae  for  the  indul- 
gence of  taate  and  art  of  any  kind,  and  what  composUions  did  f<vc8 
their  way  into  print  w«fe  chiefly  of  the  hymn-book  chaiader, 
'  Stephen  Days  was  the  first  man  who  printed  a  book  in  America, 
and  this  was  the  Bay  psalm-book,  ccnsiuled  by  Eliot — known  as  the 
Apostle  Eliot— in  the  year  1640.  Daye's  printii^  joeae  was  set  np  in 
the  President's  htmse  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetta.  These  paalniE 
are  only  intaesting  chronol<^c^y,  and  butfevtbe  time  and  placeof 
their  production,  they  would  not  be  WM^hy  of  record.  In  1636,  Bar 
vaid  College  was  founded  as  a  religious  seminary,  and  for  aometijoe, 
indeed  during  a  whole  century,  it  produced  no  scholars  <^  any  gieat 
note,  but  gradually  ita  restricted  conditions  chuiged  ;  iu  ^»e  of 
activity  widened,  the  spirit  of  national  ind^)endence  in  the  day  when 
America  dedored  its  freedom  affected  it  as  it  affeeied  every  other 
inatifcation,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  writen 
ver»  educated  under  its  auspices.  Its  influence  has  been  coniider 
able  upon  the  world  of  letters,  but  not  ezclusire ;  many  other  inBtt- 
tutions  of  a  similar  kind  flourish  in  the  United  States. 
.  In  imagtaative  literature,  next  in  c«der  of  devdopment  to  rhyme 
fimnded  on..theologyi,  which  cmlybyan  act  of  csurteey  can  be  allcwea 
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to  beloi^  to  the  region  of  poetry,  follows  narrative  in  the  sh^te  of 
fictkn ;  and  sach  narrative  will  assiiredly  in  the  infancy  of  a  lite* 
ratnre  shape  itself  upon  some  old  natioQat  type  :  that  is,  it  will  be 
distinctly  imitfttive  ;  not  B}»inging  into  ardent  manhood  all  at  once, 
as  the  newly-created  Adam  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  fbUowing  rather 
tbe  scientific  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  showing  its  pristine  powers 
in  tbe  preceding  sta^  of  tbe  ape. 

S«ne  novels  of  this  quality,  1^  one  Brockdeu  Brown,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia  and  an  imitator  of  Godwin,  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Amenca  in  the  last  centary.  He  is  hardly  known 
at  all  in  Eaj^and.  American  critics  tells  us  that  he  tranaoeaded 
bis  model  in  the  power  of  revolting  his  readers  ;  an  exhitatioa  of 
Umx  which  should  be  sparingly  used  in  works  of  art 

The  beaaty  of  American  literature  had  its  first  bloasoming  in 
the  prodootums  of  Washington  Irving  and  Bryant,  both  of  them 
ftmaded  on  classical  mod^  of  the  English  type,  and  r^ecling 
not  the  spirit  of  thetr  own  new  national  vigour  bat  the  established 
taste  of  ihe  old  kingdom.  They  are  both  more  distinguished  by  graoe 
than  force ;  iMt  that  either  of  them  is  feeble,  for  true  grace  cannot 
exist  withottt  a  certain  amount  of  power ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  its  modes  of  extnession ;  an  indication  of  it,  taking  a  special  form  of 
beauty];  a  delicate  shiqung  of  thought,  not  demanding  an  impulse  of 
great  energy,  bnt  still  requiring  some  innate  strength  for  its  ezistertce. 
The  finished  p^ection  of  Wa^ington  Irving's  style  was  beyond  the 
origmaiity,  and  still  more  beyond  the  intensity  of  his  conception. 
There  have  been  few  writers  more  popular.  He  asnotmced  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day;  and  he  rose  like  the  skylark  with  the  rising  sim.  He 
ns  the  harbinger  of  his  country's  literature.  Ha  waa  not  a  poet, 
bat  his  pnwe  was  full  of  mehKlioua  cadence  and  gentle  nttraance. 
Hia  perceptions  were  vivid,  and  tender.  He  had  a  fine  epirit  of 
humanity,  witJk  no  aatMHial  prejudice  and  hardly  any  itational 
charscteiistio. 

Irving  was  a  fei-tile  writer.  "  QeofiErey  Grayon'a  Sketch-book," 
"Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  and  the  "life  of  Colnm- 
bu^"  are  the  works  by  whic^  he  is  beat  known  in  England,  bnt  his 
"  Ufa  of  Washington  "  is  prised  ss  mach  aa  any  of  hia  produjcdms 
in  America ;  and  besides  ^is  he  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Oliver 
Qotdsmitb,  and  of  some  other  pleasant  biographies  and  books  of 
tiaveL  His  humour-recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  the  genial  pleasantry 
of  Qoldsmith,  but  it  bears  more  the  impress  of  books  and  less  of 
tiatnie ;  it  is  more  elaborate  and  less  spontaneous.  In  his  meditative 
essays,  Washi^ton  Irvii^s  poetkal  mind  engages  the  afiecttOQ  if  it 
does  not  sidmulate  the  int^eot  of  the  reader.  He  has  not  the 
or^iaal  stimulus  which  excites  passionate  admkatMn,  but  the  in- 
terest which  he  awakens  is  of  a  lasting  kind.     . 
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Irving  was  the  first  popular  prose  writer,  Bryant  was  the  liist 
popular  poet,  of  the  New  World.  He  was  bom  at  Cummiiig- 
ton,  in  MaBsachusetts,  in  the  year  1794,  His  father  waa  a  nun 
of  considerable  attainments,  and  educated  him  with  care  -,  he  waa 
for  two  years  at  William's  College,  and  he  practised  for  a  short 
time  at  tbe  bar  before  he  finally  adopted  literature  as  a  [so- 
fesaion.  He  was  then  something  besides  a  student,  and  a  muL 
writes  and  thinks  none  tbe  worse  for  that,  Bryant's  poetry  is 
free  from  spasm,  contortion,  or  gloom.  It  has  nothing  false  in  it. 
Its  versification  is  melodious  and  sufficiently  varied,  it  offends  no  old 
established  laws.  In  reading  Bryant  we  feel  that  Bryant  has  read 
Wordsworth  ;  that  be  is  'a  disciple  of  the  school  which  had  for  its 
foundation  a  continual  communing  with  nature,  and  in  vhi^  the 
skies,  tbe  stars,  the  winds,  the  floods,  and  the  fields  were  paramotini; 
in  which  man  derives  tbe  sole  significance  of  bis  existence  from 
his  interpretation  of  tbe  objects  Burrounding  him.  In  this  poetiy, 
passion  is  subordinate  to  meditation,  and  meditation  is  stimd  \sj 
the  contemplation  of  the  world  outside.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  Wordsworth  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  tbe  mind 
of  Bryant,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  call  him  an  imitator.  His 
thought  took  its  impulse  from  the  school  of  Ei^lish  poets  deog- 
nated  as  the  Lake  School,  but  its  shaping  waa  not  theirs :  his  ono- 
position  was  more  finished  and  was  finer  than  Wordsworth's ;  it  was 
more  symmetrical,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  fault  to  be  found  in 
it  unless  perfection  itself  be  a  fault.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  some  of 
Biyant^B  pieces  a  monotony  of  excellence,  but  he  does  not  fall  into 
the  grave  error  of  lengthinees  as  Wordsworth  did,  nor  into  that  d 
exaggerated  simplicity.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  wanting  in  the 
passion  which  stirs  with  Wordsworth,  whether  in  tbe  woodland  sc^e, 
by  the  river  aide,  1^  tbe  plunging  cataract,  or  the  ruined  abbej. 
Wordsworth  in  his  raptures  as  a  contemplator  of  nature,  embnces 
with  a  yearning  sympathy  all  hunuinity  \  bis  tenderness  is  deepest 
for  the  worker  in  field  and  wood,  his  sympathy  is  stronger  for  tbe 
shepherd  than  the  king,  but  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  even  when  bis  volames  of 
poetry  cease  to  be  read,  the  influence  of  their  j^eadings  for  tbe 
sufifering  classes  will  prevaU. 

Bryant's  field  is  more  restricted ;  bis  meditations  are  less  fervent; 
tbey  are  generally  pervaded  by  a  tender  melancholy,  gentle  and 
soothing,  without  any  rousing  action.  It  is  difScult  to  understand 
how  it  has  happened  that  some  distinguished  critics  have  compared 
bis  "  Thanatopsis "  to  Milton's  outpourings  of  creative  thought 
In  what  passages  of  Bryant's  work  do  they  find  the  vast  harmonies, 
or  the  great  procession  of  imagery,  which  that  magnificent  old 
Furitan  brings  forth  I 
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Hilton's  thought,  freed  eren  by  the  loss  of  outward  vision,  soared 
and  touched  the  illimitable.  The  bonndaries  of  Biyant'a  imagina- 
tion ttie  discernible,  and  "  Thanatopsis,''  more  than  most  other  of  his 
poema,  Bu^ests  a  recollection  of  Wordsworth.  Might  not  any  one 
conventmt  with  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  lake  poet,  "  The 
IWade,"  "  The  Excursion,"  or  the  "  Ode  to  Immortality,"  imagine 
liimself  still  meditating  his  pe^es  in  reading  the  openii^  lines  of 
Bryant's  poem  1— 

"  To  Tiim  trim  in  ilie  lore  of  Nature  liolds 

Communion  in  her  -rimble  Awnu,  eha  Bpeaks 

A  TariooB  langtiBge ;  for  hi£  S^Tb^  honiB 

She  lisB  a  vaioe  of  gladness  and  a  smile. 

And  eloquence  of  beanfy,  and  she  gflides 

Into  his  dai^er  moain^  wiUi  a  mild 

And  healing'  HTinpathj,  that  steals  «wa; 

Their  dwrpueeB  ore  he  ia  aware." 

The  poem  rises  into  a  higher  eloquence  as  it  proceeds,  but  its 
utterances  are  unlike  Milton's ;  instead  of  the  long  sounding  period, 
tlie  rolling  thunder,  the  imperious  majesty,  there  is  the  divine  sorrow 
of  a  contemplation  deep  and  quiet  flection  is  always  difficult,  and 
ped)^  more  so  from  a  short  than  from  a  long  poem,  but  among 
many  beautiful  lines  in  "  Thanatopsis,"  perhaps  these  are  the  most 
striking : 

■' The  hills 

Book-ribbed  and  tuunent  as  the  nm — the  oaks 

Stretching  in  pensiTO  qnietueM  between ; 

The  Tenerable  woods — rivers  tlutt  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  oomplmining  brooks 

thtX  make  tlie  meadows  green  ;  and,  ponred  lonnd  all. 

Old  ocean's  gr^  and  melanoholy  wosUi, — 

Arc  bnt  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  son. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaTen 

Are  ahining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 

Throng  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  bnt  a  handfol  to  the  tribes 

That  slnmber  in  its  bosom.— Take  the  wing* 

Of  nmming,  and  the  Baioui  doert  pieioe. 

Or  lose  Uiyselt  in  the  oontinnons  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  aonnd 

Save  his  own  dashings — yet — the  dead  are  there. " 

U't  the  reader  pause  upon  that  line  which  describes  the  dreariness 
of  a  far  stretching  colourless  sea,  and  it  will  make  an  indeUble 
impression  upon  him  so  that  he  will  never  again  look  out  over  the 
sad  wide  waters  without  the  sound  in  his  mind  of  Bryant's  rhythmical 
words, 

"  Old  ocean's  gny  and  melaaoholf  waste," 
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It  is  in  ^mpsea  of  aateis  that  Brjnuit'B  fancy  wakea  most  brightiy; 
he  can  with  kts  delicate  oberarvation,  set  in  sweet  woa^ds,  present  a 
flower,  a  raj  of  sanahine,  a  ruBtliog  lea^  or  a  bird's  fligbt,  villi  tU 
their  per&ne,  colour,  and  vitiUity  investing  tiiem.  At  suoJi  momaBt« 
the  echo  of  aaother  voice  in  faia  tones  diaaf^eais  ;  natnre  becsdf  i> 
for  ever  original,  and  a  perfect  image  of  her  matt  sltam  the  fredams 
(tf  her  Ii&. 

Upon  the  poets  Fierpoint,  Drake,  Dana,  and  Halledi,  we  htTS 
not  space  to  dwell ;  tiiey  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
imaginative  writing;  bat  we  turn  with  pleasai^  to  the  animating 
scenes  of  prose  and  fiction  which  Fenimore  Cooper  conBtructed 
for  the  ddight  of  all  who  love  adventure,  moyement,  and  un- 
fettered life,  who  care  to  listen  to  tbe  rousing  storm,  to  force  a  path 
through  the  dark  mysteries  of  wild  forests,  to  roun  by  the  side  of 
the  painted  Indian  over  silent  prairies,  to  recognise  nature  in 
her  primitive  aspects,  unrestricted  ; — nncomfortable,  perh^M,  if  tiie 
actual  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  fanciful,  but  fiill  of  attraotioa 
for  those  who  like  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  contemplation  of  tbe 
distant  Mid  iutai^ble:.  Cooper  described  with  the  pictnresqne 
touch  of  tbe  novelist  things  that  he  knew.  He  ma  two  years  in  the 
navy,  he  w«s  conversant  with  the  sea  in  all  her  moods,  and  with  the 
lives  of  those  whose  life  depended  on  them ;  he  passed  a  portion  <i 
his  youth  also  on  the  border  of  .the  .wilderness,  and  .became  iamiliar 
with  the  ways  of  the  wild  Indian.  When  he  first  published  in  the 
shape  of  a  romance  the  record  of  his  experiences,  he  created  an 
extraordinaiy  sensation  in  his  own  country,  which  soon  ezteuded 
both  to  England  and  France.  He  was  tiie  fawnuite  novelist  of 
Balzac,  who  genei-ally  carried  a  volume  of  his  romances  about  with 
bim,  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  finding  himself  short  of  money  to 
pay  for  an  exorbitant  number  of  patties  which  he  bad  devoured, 
made  up  the  overplus  to  the  pastrycook  by  presenting  her  on  tlie 
spot  with  a  novel  of  Cooper's,  the  sole  thing  he  bad  left  in  bis 
pocket.  Cooper  was  the  first  novelist  of  the  United  States  whoee 
genius  gained  universal  admiration.  He  was  bom  in  1789,  and  died 
in  1851.  His  works  are  as  well-known  in  England  as  in  America, 
and  though  not  read  with  the  same  eagerness  as  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  they  are  certainly  not  forgotten  yet  "  The  Pilot"  and 
"  The  Red  Rover,"  "  The  Pioneers,"  "  The  Spy,"  and  "  The  last 
of  the  Mohicans,"  are  still  familiar  names  among  us ;  they  have 
in  them  the  life  derived  from  an  original  observation  of  nature. 

Catherine  Sedgwick  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  were  novelists  of  sub- 
ordinate power,  but  not  without  the  merit  of  some  picturesque 
fancy,  and  American  imagination  was  not  now  to  slumber  any  moie ; 
it  was  waked  into  full  energy  by  tbe  genius  of  Emerson,  a  name 
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dear  to  all  who  know  how  to  jwize  tiie  rit^est  gifts  of  the  bumao 
intellect^  and  the  highest  instiiicA«  of  the  human  heart  Emerson, 
forcible  in  creative  thought  and  in  mode  of  expression,  linked  philo- 
Bopb;  and  poetry  together  with  b<»ds  such  as  they  had  never  known 
before.  The  union  under  his  control  is  a  perfect  one,  in  which  no 
change  can  be  desired.  His  expressions  in  poetry  are  imcon- 
ventional;  he  takes  the  word  which  fits  his  thought,  not  caring 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  osed  by  any  preceding  poet  He 
liberated  American  poetry  from  tiie  thraldom  c£  old  models;  he 
fivified  American  philosophy  with  poetic  ideality.  He  is  original 
aad  he  is  true.  We  approach  his  writings  with  that  sense  of  anl- 
Dution  which  a  fine  semblance  of  life  inspires  in  contrast  with 
weak  imitation  of  antique  classics :  those  who  have  recently  found 
themoelves  in  the  sculpture  room  of  Burhngton  House,  facing 
Dalon'a  I'rench  peasant,  and  surrounded  by  attempts  to  reproduce  old 
Greek  forms  of  grace,  will  understand  the  strong  impression  which  « 
perfect  veoBcity  in  art  makes  open  the  mind.  This  simple  child- 
like mother  nursing  her  infant,  has  the  very  breath  of  existence 
in  her;  it  is  felt  in  the  countenance  which  gazes  down  upon 
the  little  tender  thing  whom  she  is  nourishing ;  in  her  protecting 
upholding  arm ;  in  the  characteristic  dimple  just  above  her  elbow ;  in 
the  folds  of  the  homely  dress  she  wears ;  in  the  baby's  clutching 
action  ;  in  every  portion  of  this  model  of  unaffected  nature.  The 
artist  has  not  sought  to  exhibit  force  in  shapes  of  ugHness ;  his 
departure  from  the  classical  idea  is  only  a  different  beauty — ^the 
heanty  of  such  truth  as  he  bos  seen  in  his  own  country  by  the  way- 
side, opposed  to  that  which  he  might  vamly  strive  to  imi^^ne  through 
the  relics  surviving  of  bygone  ages  and  a,  glory  that  is  past  There 
i£  the  same  charming  truthfuluesa  ia  Emerson's  pictures  of  life. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  of  his  fine  perception  and  peculiar  power 
of  expression,  his  little  poem  called  "  The  Humble  Bee." 

"  Bnrlj,  dadag,  bumble  bee, 
Wh^a  tboo  ait  {•  tflime  for  me ; 
Let  than  Mil  for  Porto  Biqoe, 
FtPoA  heaU  tiuongb  wn  to  aeek, 
I  will  fDllinr  thw  Blone, 
Ihoa  mimated  torrid  aOM  I 
Iiet  mo  duw  tt^  vBringr  linM, 
Kmp  oae  noHn,  me  tii7  liau«^ 
SlngiHK  OTOr  ahrabs  amd  vines. 


"  Insect  brer  of  the  mm, 
Joy  of  iitj  domimon  ; 
B»l«r  of  the  «biio^)liarB, 
Swimmer  tbroDgli  the  waves  of  air  j 
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TtTagei  of  niglit  and  noon, 
S[uciirean  of  June  ; 
Wait,  X  priUiee,  till  I  oome 
Within  eonliot  of  thy  ham, 
A]l  withont  ia  maitiyTdom." 

In  these  two  stanzas  there  is  much  deecribed  with  that  sccn- 
racy  which  gives  a  faithful  image  to  the  reader,  and  more  'm  sng- 
gested.  It  is  the  iunction  of  poetry  to  render  the  image  of  things 
Been,  adding  to  them  ideas,  not  definitely  told.  The  poet  who 
deals  only  in  %sact  delineation  soon  tires  the  attention ;  the  ima- 
gination must  be  roused  to  a  perception  of  its  own  potentialities 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  record  of  the  poet's  sensations.  Without  the 
quality  of  suggestiveness  a  man  may  be  a  good  verse-writer,  a  sound 
thinker,  or  a  clever  satirist,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great  poet.  "What  a 
perspective  of  beauty  those  first  ten  lines  of  Emerson's  open  out! 
How  blithely  we  follow  that  bee  singing  in  his  wanderings  with  % 
sense  of  the  distant  and  thevast  1  What  bright  colours  float  about 
«B  as  we  voyage  through  the  light  and  noon  led  by  the  sweet  hum 
of  that  happy  Epicurean ! 

And  still  more  brightly,  still  more  melodiously  the  next  two  verses 
carry  us  on : — 

"  Wlien  the  bodUi  wind  in  M^  dt^ 
WiQi  a  net  of  nhining  hue, 
SilvBiB  the  hradion  wkU, 
And  wiUt  Boftneu  fanmhing  oil. 
Tints  the  hnman  ooontenuioB 
With  B  ooloor  of  Tomance ; 
And  infrming  sabtle  heats, 
"tarns  tiie  soda  to  Tiolete ; 
Than  in  num;  aolitodea, 
Bover  of  Uie  nndarwooda, 
The  gieen  ailenoe  doet  displace 
With  th7  mellow  bieeij  bam. 

"Hot  midMuninei'B  petted  onme. 
Sweet  ta  me  Uif  dtow^  tcme ; 
Tells  of  oonntlen  mnnf  honiB, 
Long  daji,  and  aolid  tNUiks  of  flowos  ; 
Of  gnUa  of  Bweetnev  withont  bonnd, 
In  Indian  wildemenes  toond ; 
Of  Syrian  peaoe,  lmni(»tal  lelsiiie, 
Finuert  obeei  and  tnidlika  ple«snte." 


How  deliciously  in  these  two  stanzas  we  feel  the  south  wind  stir! 
How  many  thoughts  rise  up  with  that  romance  which  tints  the  human 
countenance,  with  those  subtle  heats  which  turn  the  sods  to  violets, 
and  with  that  mellow  breezy  bass  which  displaces  the  green  silence 
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of  quiet  nature !    In  this  green  silence  bow  mucli  is  at  once  under- 

itood  \  in  the  breezy  bass  what  a  pretty  hint  ie  conveyed  of  the  bee's 
gipsy  Bohemian  life ;  and  how  poetically  the  sense  of  movement  is 

enforced  upon  us  by  the  force  of  contrast  in  that  dreamy  vision  of  re- 
pose conveyed  in  the  "  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure ! "  The  longer 
this  poetiy  is  dwelt  upon  the  more  it  will  unfold  :  whatever  we  dis- 
cern at  first  in  it,  there  is  alwa^  something  more  to  be  discovered. 
EmeiBon  is  better  known  to  the  English  nation  by  his  essays  than  by 
iiis  poems ;  yet  th^  should  be  read  together,  for  the  same  mind  is  in 
both,  showing  its  quality  of  strength  most  in  prose  and  of  beauty  in 
verse.  It  is  di£Gcult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  some  extracts 
from  ^e  essays,  so  vigorous  in  thought  and  so  exquisite  in  their 
voidii^  but  ihxsy  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  imaginative 
iFoi^  which  are  under  discussion  here;  and  even  if  tJiey  did,  a  selection 
of  special  passages  would  be  almost  an  impossibility,  when  the 
ooherenoe  of  t^e  whole  is  so  evidently  importaot.  The  essay  on 
Love  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its  imaginatiTe  charm, 
co-existing  witli  penetrating  thought.  Writing  on  a  subject  which 
might  be  sapposed  to  be  already  ezbansted  by  much  thinking, 
mach  writing,  and  much  singiag,  Emerson  has  made  it  new ;  and 
cutting  fresh  paths  and  diving  into  unseen  depths,  he  seems  a 
bold  pioneer  conquering  a  remote  country  rather  than  a  traveller  in 
beaten  ways.  There  are  other  of  his  essays  more  profound,  there  is 
none  more  alluring.  EmeiBOn,  known  to  be  an  admirer  of  Garlyle, 
has  by  such  as  have  not  read  him  been  quoted  as  an  imitator.  This 
is  an  error  so  immediately  detected  by  even  a  superficial  reading  of 
his  works  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  EmerscHt, 
whether  as  a  poet  or  a  philosopher,  is  essentially  original.  He  has 
the  motive  power  which  comes  from  witbin,  from  a  volcanic  fire 
of  his  own,  not  the  reflection  of  any  other  man's  heat.  Seeking 
always  the  true,  and  rendering  it  in  the  most  exact  expressions  he 
can  find,  his  style  appears  simple ;  but  his  thought  is  complex 
^  built  up  in  compact  structure.  His  habit  of  concentration 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  his  vital  energy  which  demands  no 
doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  vigour  in  the  student  who 
honestly  seeks  to  master  all  his  meaning.  A  creative  genius  induces 
nev  animation  in  all  bis  sniToundings,  and  he  ts  happy  when  this 
appears  not  in  imitative  efforts,  but  in  an  up-springing  intelligence 
in  other  directions. 

Emerson  was  not  adopted  as  a  model;  on  the  contrary  he  was 
inadequately  rec(^ised  when  he  first  appeared  by  the  many ; 
but  a  great  spirit  rouses  its  kindred,  and  afterThis  advent  Amen- 
<»L  writers  ceased  to  ding  to  the  skirts  of  the  mother-country 
sod  moved  freely.     The  in&ncy  of  American  literature   was  past. 

VOt,.   XXII.  s   B 
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HRwthaiae,  Nathaniel  Hawthonw,  one  of  the  inoBt  fcriUiant 
amoDg  the  nen  vfao  hsre  atamped  our  EngUd  pnwe  with  the 
ideal  loeanty  of  a  poetic  im^nation,  was  cotamporaiy  in  birth  iridi 
Emerson,  but  he  is  gone  before  :  he  hag  left  us ;  we  deplore  him  u  a 
-dsar  friend  parted,  for  bis  place  was  in  the  heart  of  his  reader— 
in  the  heart's  core.  He  dealt  with  the  profbundest  emotiono.  He 
analysed  them  with  the  most  subtle  inTestigation ;  he  laaced  with 
coroplete  ^ill  the  analogies  between  the  seen  and  tiie  onseen ;  he 
pianced  ircyiAery,  he  dived  into  the  soul  of  man,  bia  plunge  was  de^ 
OS  Baliac'a.  French  literature  has  exercdsed  a  wide  isfinence  over 
ihat  of  most  other  oatian«,  and  of  all  Frsndi  writers  Balzac  hu 
made  die  strangest  impiessioQ.  fie  broogfat  to  the  ezamination  of 
the  hmnon  mind  an  exact  anatomical  knowledge,  he  took  a  bleeding 
human  heart  in  bis  hands  and  unflinchingly  dissected  it ;  not  a  pal- 
pitatwn.  not  tiie  &intest  vibration  of  a  nerve  escaped  him— he 
scraped  away  the  integnmentfi  and  Uud  the  whole  aufferii^  system 
bare  with  bis  cruel  knife.  Su^  a  process  belcmga  more  to  the  pro- 
vince  of  surgery  tiian  of  art :  and  it  is  rather  a  sense  of  power  and  an 
admiraliDn  of  estraordinaiy  skill  that  we  experience  in  reading  Balfsc'i 
workfi  than  any  sympathetic  emotion  or  exaltation  of  passion  such  as 
ebouhl  accompany  the  noblest  efforts  of  tbe  ima^nativa  faculty. 

But  a  new  power  revealed  ;  human  instincts  strongly  dealt 
with ;  an  extraordinary  ingenuity  shown  in  the  manner  of  their 
exhibition, — these  were  qualities  to  rouse  attention  and  to  tuni 
thought  into  unaccustomed  channels.  In  such  channels  many  woA 
now  who  are  not  aware  of  the  master-baud  which  opened  them  out, 
who  can  truly  say  that  they  have  not  read  a  pliable  of  Balzac's 
writing.  The  influence  of  an  original  thinker  is  long  before  it  diee 
out ;  perhaps  never  completely  dies.  In  Hawthorne's  works  there  ie 
something  felt  of  Balzac's  sway ; — but  Hawthorne  is  neither  an 
imitator  nor  a  disciple ;  and  with  him  a  similar  skill  in  anatomical 
iicrotiny  is  differenUy  used.  There  is  nothing  of  tbe  gross  and  little 
of  the  i^ysical  in  Hawthorne  :  bis  descriptions,  except  where  they 
treat  of  external  nature,  are  psychological  and  spiritual  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  analyses  the  human  mind,  aurrounding  it  with  stniige, 
mysterious  circumstances.  He  loves  the  remote,  tbe  romantic,  tbe 
marveliouB,  the  impossible  :  be  blends  with  it  so  much  elafacHate  and 
pwfect  detail  tJiat  it  seems  real :  we  are  taken  up  from  our  own  at- 
mosphere into  his  ;  there  is  no  incoherence  to  startle  us ;  and  whether 
the  subject  of  the  romance  be  the  human  descendant  of  a  faun  who 
inherits  his  ears  and  bis  mental  attribute^  or  a  philost^oher  who 
passes  his  life  in  concocting  the  drink  of  immortality,  we  are  never 
allowed  for  a  moment  to  doubt  tbe  truth  of  their  existence.  Haw- 
thorne's mind,  fervent  and  brooding,  often  drew  its  inspirations  from 
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slight,  hardly  tangible  hinta  of  sorroir  which  appeared  {Kanetimea  in 
the  pto^Ts^  of  a  newspaper,  or  in  a  friend's  letter,  or  in  some  pass- 
ii^  word  caaght  by  chance. 

The  origin  of  tbe  "ScaHet  Letter"  occurred  in  a  passage  of  a  daily 
joiinial,  which  tm  ordinary  reader  might  hare  passed  umiotioed,  but 
vhich,  suggesting  to  Eawthome  more  than  it  told,  c^ised  him  long 
pause  and  pondering,  and  gave  rise  finally  in  his  fermenting  thought  to 
me  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  imagination  that  has  6T<er  ap- 
peared. It  is  veiy  well  known  among  ns  in  England — perhaps  tiie  best 
biowQ  of  tbe  author's  romances.  It  is  the  most  persistently  painful  of 
tbcm  aH  The  plot  works  itself  out  among  a  small  group  of  characters 
whose  relations  to  each  other  are  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  well 
be  conceived :  a  disgraced  wife — her  sedacer — her  husband — ^her  ille- 
gitimate child,  all  living  near  together  in  the  same  settlement  of  New 
Koglaod,  where  puritanic  manners,  puritanic  society,  pnritfmic  cold- 
MM,  cruelty,  and  hypocrisy  combine  to  bear  down  upon  a  woman's 
&oIt  The  incidents  and  emotions  arising  from  this  terrible  position 
lie  cmceived  and  narrated  with  a  power  peculiar  to  Hawtiiome. 
Hb  touch  is  fine  as  it  is  strong ;  and  through  the  horrors  of  the 
theme  there  pierces  still  a  spiritual  light,  the  reflection  of  the 
wtbor'g  sool  There  is  also  a  local  and  historic  interest  in  tbe  life  of 
the  pilgrim  settlers ;  and  the  traits  of  character,  and  bits  of  dialogue 
"Boi^  casual  crowds  and  mobs,  gaolers,  officers,  ministers,  relieve  by 
thnr  dramatic  power  the  subjective  tendencies  of  the  work.  Haw- 
thorne's habit  of  introspection  is  tbe  result  of  his  essentially  poetical 
unaginatiou. 

The  Poet  broods  over  one  thought  and  unfolds  the  ehangii^ 
forms,  the  altering  aspects,  the  fever,  the  exhaustion,  the  never- 
ending  phases  of  an  overwhelming  passion.  Tbe  Dramatist  deals 
^h  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  speech  of  all  manner  of  men,  with 
their  various  motives  and  movements.  The  dramatist,  however, 
may  exhibit  a  passion  that  is  lyrical  in  its  character  by  conceh- 
trating  his  power  upon  one  principal  figure,  and  dealing  with  the 
9oq1  of  that  personage  with  an  exclusive  partiality.  This  is  the 
tsMJ  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  brood- 
uigajid  one-sided  imagination,  if  it  be  powerful  in  the  highest  sense, 
nnist  be  provided  with  the  dramatic  element.  This  is  tbe  case 
nth  Hawthorne :  his  outside  world  is  exhibited  with  a  striking 
dnmatic  truth.  He  has  an  equal  force  in  describing  animate  and 
umumate  nature.  Tbe  arm<chair  is  real  as  the  old  woman  who  sits 
m  it  Ko  detail  is  too  minute  to  escape  his  observation.  Those  who 
b*w  read  his  wonderful  romance  called  "  Transformation  "  will  call  to 
niud  how  the  actual  and  the  marvellous,  not  to  say  the  impossible, 
*re  here  blended  together  with  a  vivid  semblance  of  truUi :  how  the 
B  B  2 
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Bomas  piazza,  the  artist's  studio,  the  ordinary  forms  of  Italian  daily 
life  are  brought  into  harmocy  with  the  strangest,  the  most  abnomul 
conditions  of  human  paseion  and  criminality  ;  and  how  over  alt  the 
utmost  purity  of  a  human  aoul  prevails,  having  its  home  in  a  woman's 
form,  shedding  alike  over  esthetic  enjoyment  and  hitter  eufferii^  a 
divine  radiance.  .  Any  one  who  does  not  rememher  these  things  on  the 
mention  of  the  word  "Transformation,"  should  instantly  procure  the 
volume  and  read  in  it  till  to  forget  hecomes  impossible. 

The  "  House  with  the  Seven  Gables,"  inferior  in  constructive  aluU 
to  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  much  narrower  in  its  range  than  "  Tram- 
formation,"  yet  contains  some  of  Hawthorne's  most  beautiful  ideas 
and  meet  remarkable  descriptive  par^raphs ;  for  inutaoce,  when  Ute 
poor  old  gentlewoman,  Hephzibah  Fyncheon,  reduced  to  keepii^  a 
small  shop,  first  opens  business,  how  dearly  the  reader  is  made  to  see 
every  comer  of  her  wretched  warehouse,  and  to  rect^ize  the  enatence 
of  every  one  of  her  wretched  sensations.     Here  is  the  description : 

"Nervously — in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  we  might  almost  Bay — she  b^n 
to  bn^  henelf  in  arranging  some  children's  playthings  and  other  little 
wares  on  the  ahelves  and  at  the  shop-window.  In  the  aspect  of  tlu* 
dark-arrayed,  pale-faced,  ladylike  old  figure,  there  was  a  deeply  tn^ 
ohaiscter  that  contrasted  irreconcilably  with  the  ludicrous  pettinesa  of  Iwr 
employment.  It  seemed  a  great  anomaly  that  so  gaunt  and  dismal  a  per- 
sonage should  take  a  toy  in  hand  :  a  miracle  that  the  toy  did  not  Tuidi 
in  her  grasp ....  Now  die  places  a  gingerbread  elephant  against  the  via- 
dow,  but  with  so  tremulous  a  touch  that  it  tumbles  upon  the  floor  with  tl>e 
dismemberment  of  three  legs  and  its  trunk:  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  elephant 
and  has  become  a  few  bits  of  musty  gingerbread.  There  agfun  she  has  up- 
set a  tumbler  of  marbles,  all  of  which  roll  difierent  ways,  and  each  indiridul 
marble,  devil-directed,  into  the  most  difficult  obscurity  that  it  can  Gni 
Heaven  help  our  poor  old  Hepbtibah,  and  forgive  us  for  taking  a  ludicrooi 
view  of  her  position ;  as  her  rigid  and  rusty  frame  goes  down  upon  it» 
hands  and  knees  in  quest  of  the  absconding  marbles,  we  positively  feelw 
much  the  more  inclined  to  shed  teais  of  sympathy  from  the  vety  feet  that 
we  must  needs  turn  aside  and  laugh  at  her  :  for  here— and  if  we  fail  to  im- 
press it  suitably  upon  the  reader  it  is  our  own  fault  not  that  of  the  theuM 
— here  is  one  of  the  truest  points  of  melancholy  iaterest  that  occur  in  oidi- 
naiy  life.     It  was  the  final  throe  of  what  called  itself  old  gentility." 

Let  us  pass  from  this  exquisite  grotesqueness  to  the  perfect  beaatj 
of  Phoebe's  portrait : 

"  Nothing  more  beautiful — nothing  prettier  at  least — ^was  ever  made  thui 
Phcebe,  and  therefore,  to  this  man — whose  whole  poor  and  impalpable  oi- 
joyment  of  existence  heretofore  and  until  both  his  heart  and  fam^  died 
within  him  had  been  a  dream — whose  images  of  woman  had  more  lod 
more  lost  their  substance,  and  been  froien  like  the  pictures  of  seduded  artifti 
into  the  chilleat  ideality — to  him  this  little  figure  of  the  cheeriest  houM- 
hold  life  was  just  what  he  required  to  bring  him  luck  into  thebreathing  wcdd. 
Persons  who  have  wandered  and  been  expelled  out  of  the  common  liack 
of  things,  even  were  it  for  a  better  system,  desire  nothing  bo  much  as  to  be 
led  back.     They  shiver  in  their  loneliness,  be  it  on  a  moontaia  top  or  in  * 
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dnngeon.  Now  Phcsbe'a  presence  nude  a  home  about  her — that  veir 
sphere  which  the  outoast,  the  prisoner,  the  potentate,  the  wretch  beneath 
m&nkmd,  the  wretch  aside  from  it,  or  the  wretch  above  it,  instinctively 
pioes  after — a  home  I  She  was  real  I  Holding  her  hand  you  felt  something  : 
t  lender  something :  a  substance  and  a  warm  One ;  and  so  long  as  yon 
liiouldleel  its  grasp,  soft  as  it  was,  you  might  be  certain  that  yonr  place  was 
gvod  in  the  whole  sympathetic  chain  of  human  nature.  The  world  was  no 
ioDger  a  delusion.  By  looking  a  little  further  in  this  direction  we  might  sng- 
gest  an  eiplanation  of  an  often  suggested  mystery.  Why  are  poets  so  apt 
to  choose  their  mates  not  for  any  similarity  of  poetic  endowment,  but  for 
qiulities  which  might  make  the  bappiaees  of  the  rudest  handicraftsman  as 
nil  as  that  of  the  ideal  ctaftsman  of  the  spirit  1  Because  probably  at  its 
liigfaest  elevation  the  poet  needs  no  human  intercourse ;  but  he  finds  it 
dnaiy  to  descend  and  be  a  stranger  " 

In  this  beautiful  passage  the  charm  of  Fhcebe  ia  indicated  by  the 
description  of  the  sensations  she  ezcitea  Tvithout  any  attempt  at 
positive  delineation  of  her  features.  This  is  by  far  the  surest  way  of 
conveying  an  impreaaion  of  loveliness  to  the  reader :  the  grotesqae, 
the  awkward,  the  deformed,  the  hideous,  may  be  exactly  described 
— beaaty  evades  hard  handling. 

Hawthorne's  "  Uoases  from  an  Old  Manse,"  "  Blithedale  Bomaoce," 
ud  "  Our  Old  Home,"  are  universally  known,  and  the  two  first 
mentioned  are  universally  admired.  But  to  the  "  Old  Home  " 
En^aud  has  not  done  justice.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  de- 
tidouB  descriptions  of  our  rural  scenery  ever  written,  and  of  all 
who  have  visited  Shakespeare's  birth-place,  Hawthorne  is  the  re- 
corder who  has  brought  the  old  house  with  its  surroundings  into  the 
fullest  life.  Through  fields  and  woods,  by  the  river-side,  he  strolled, 
bis  poet's  soul  stealing  fragrance  from  every  wild-fiower  that  grew  in 
liis  path.  Through  stately  halls  he  moved  with  a  deep  historic 
interest — to  every  picturesque  doorway,  to  every  noble  architec- 
hue,  to  every  glowing  picture,  he  brought  that  knowledge,  that 
feeling,  that  richly-stored  fancy  which  not  only  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  what  he  saw,  but  to  communicate  his  appreciation  to 
othera.  This  volume  therefore  should  be  cherished  as  a  treasure- 
house  by  English  readers ;  but  unluckily  the  author  dropped  a  few 
iU-adviaed  words  about  the  obesity  of  English  women  as  they 
adranced  in  yeais,  and  this  bitter  ingredient  poisoned  the  cup  of 
weeta  The  book  is  generally  rejected  by  English  soaety,  for  Eng- 
lish women  are  not  without  their  privil^^  The  remarks  which 
rankled  in  the  British  mind  made  little  sensation  in  America,  while 
the  images  rendered  of  relics  of  the  past  in  old  castles  and  old  towns, 
of  the  charms  of  the  present  in  shadowy  glades,  wild  heaths,  and 
green  meadows,  excited  a  new  deep  inters,  and  set  many  longing  to 
see  the  <dd  country. 

Hawthorne's  posthumous  work,  "  Septimius,"  has  in  it  the 
essence  of    all  bis  other  writings.     It  is  a  psychological  study 
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of  the  finest  kind.  There  is  hardly  any  change  of  scene  in  it, 
there  is  not  mtich  variety  of  character ;  Septimius,  with  his  whole 
sout  ^ven  up  to  the  pursuit  of  one  object,  tiie  drink  of  iniiuoi- 
tality,  remains  rooted  t«  one  spot,  seeking  for  ever  to  decipher  a 
strange  mystic  manuscript  which  is  supposed  to  contun  the  great 
secret.  In  bis  garden  is  buried  the  body  of  a  young  Ei^h 
officer  whom  be  has  slain  in  %ht,  the  time  of  action  being  that  of 
the  great  American  war  with  England.  Flowers  grow  on  the  sod 
which  covers  the  young  Englishman ;  one  rises  up  of  estraordinaiy 
glow  and  brilliancy,  of  wonderful  texture,  of  startling  crims<» 
beauty,  which  exhibits  all  the  conditions  of  the  plant  indicated 
by  the  manuscript  as  the  needful  ingredient  for  the  draught  of 
eternal  life.  A  pale  giri  who  wanders  up  and  down  by  this  grave, 
having  some  mysterious  relationship  to  the  dead  officer,  and  an 
old  wizard  aunt,  are  the  sole  companions  of  Septimius,  and  the 
dreary  monotony  is  only  intei-rupted  by  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
healthy  village>maiden  named  Rose.  The  book  depends  for  its  in- 
terest upon  the  alteiTiations  of  feeling  accompanying  tiie  passionate 
quest  of  Septimius,  and  upon  his  gradual  alienation  from  hunun 
sympathy  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  that  re- 
mote  hope  which,  if  fulfilled,  would  separate  him  from  the  diuly  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  fwce  of  Hawthorne's  imagination  is 
shown  in  this,  that  the  feeling  never  lessens  with  which  the 
reader  follows  Septimius,  that  the  spell  of  wild  mi^c  operating 
on  the  characters  of  the  book  never  ceases  to  work  on  those  who 
enter  upon  its  pages,  and  that  over  the  dismal  and  grotesque  ideas 
called  up,  a  sense  of  spiritual  beauty  dominates ;  a  commnnioD 
of  the  Bool  with  the  distant,  the  invisible,  the  impalpable.  Thow 
who  sympathize  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  Hawthorne,  and  long  to 
go  further  into  the  fine  intricacies  of  his  mind,  should  procure  his 
American,  English,  and  Italian  "  Note-books,"  and  there  tbey  will  be 
able  to  watch  the  sowing  of  the  seed  which  grew  into  the  flower. 
Here  is  an  idea  which  unfolded  itself  in  "  Septimius."  The  sugges- 
tion occurs  in  his  American  Note-book : — 

"  A  ^rl's  lover  to  be  slajii  and  buried  in  her  flower  garden,  and  the  eutli 
levelled  over  him.  That  particular  spot,  which  she  happens  to  plant  vi^ 
some  peouliar  variety  of  flowers,  produces  tbem  of  Admirable  splendonr, 
beauty,  and  paifume,  and  she  delights  with  an  indescribable  impulse  to  »nr 
them  in  her  bosom  and  scent  hn  chamber  with  them.  Thus  the  clse»c 
fantasy  would  be  realized  of  dead  people  transformed  to  flowers. " 

It  is  strange  how  constantly  Hawthorne's  mind  riveted  itself  npoD 
death  and  all  its  accompaniments.  The  grave,  the  winding-shec4, 
the  corruption  of  the  body ;  he  gazed  into  these  things  with  u 
irresistible  fascination,  till  at  last  he  a^ed  the  question  that  he 
ooold  not  answOT- — Was  there,  under  any  conditjons,  a  possibili^  <rf  * 
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haman  being  evading  the  law  of  hniiian  decay  %  The  physical  process 
of  death  was  at  once  alluring  and  appalling  to  him.  He  was  fastened  to 
it  by  the  horror  it  inspired ;  a  state  of  mind  which,  in  a  hig^y-strung 
nervooB  system  and  poetical  temperament,  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  He 
shielded  himself  from  his  gloomy  impression  by  evoking  the  aid  of 
spiritnahsm ;  an  environment  of  mystic  supernatural  agencies  served  to 
cast  into  shadow  that  which  he  saw  so  keenly  and  shuddered  to  see. 

Hawthorne  was  bom  in  1804  and  died  in  1864.  He  was  a 
Mow-student  of  Longfellow  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  now  it  is  time 
to  speak  of  this  comrade  of  his  who,  in  another  direction,  has 
attained  a  distinction  as  widely  recognized.  With  an  ima^natioQ 
less  fervid  than  Hawthorne's,  Longfellow  had  sympathies  more 
largely  diSused,  and  bis  ideas  clothed  themselves  in  melodion^ 
wrae ;  his  sentiment  is  tender  and  pure ;  he  is  emotional,  but 
seldom  in  the  highest  degree  passionate.  He  deals  with  feelings' 
Qiuversally  understood,  which  he  expresses  in  sweet  cadences,  and 
tWefore  his  shorter  pieces  are  admirably  suited  to  an  union  with 
mosic.  His  songs  are  general  favourites  in  English  society.  There 
are  few  to  whom  "  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  "The  Day  is  Done," 
"The  Bridge,"  "Excelsior,"  are  not  familiar  strains.  The  story  of 
■  Evangeline,"  in  spite  of  its  heavy  hexameters,  is  also  poptriar ; 
"  Sawatha,"  less  universal  in  its  attractions,  holds  a  dearer  place  in 
the  affections  of  those  who  are  able  to  prize  it  It  is  a  tale  of 
savage  life ;  its  scenery  is  among  dark  forests  and  mighty  rivers.  Its 
motive  of  plot  is  the  effort  of  the  chief  of  the  Ojibways,  Hiawatha, 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  his  tribe  :  a  superstitious  reverence 
attaches  to  him,  and  i>eing  a  reformer,  he  is  regarded  as  a  demi- 
Rod.  His  character  is  noble,  and  in  all  his  adventures  the  sym- 
paUiy  of  the  reader  follows  him.  There  is  great  life  and  «iricty  of 
incident  mingled  with  a  Bne  spiritual  essence  throughout  the  poem, 
and  the  poet's  passion  is  intense  in  the  passage  where  Hiawatha's 
affliction  overwhelms  him  upon  the  death  of  his  wife.  "Hie  "Voices 
of  the  Night,"  the  "  Poems  on  Slavery,"  "  The  Belfry  of  Bruges," 
"The  Golden  Legend,"  the  "Tales  <tf  a  Wayside  Inn,"  "The  Coort- 
diip  of  Hiles  Standish,"  are  well  known  among  LongfelloVs  many 
poetical  pieces ;  and  in  prose,  his  charming  German  romance  of 
"Hyperion,"  has  been  read  with  general  appreciation.  His  attribiiteR 
as  a  poet  and  as  a  Writer  of  imaginative  prose  are  such  as  win  for 
Wm  a  la^e  amount  of  general  affection  and  of  feminine  worship  ; 
few  American  authors  have  taken  firmer  root  in  our  soil. 

Among  the  essentially  national  poets  of  America,  John  Qreenleaf 
Whittier  ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  is  original,  and  his  pictures  of 
Bfe  are  striking.  His  httle  poem  of  "  Maude  MUller  "  lias  in  it  bo 
nincb  of  pathetic  su^estion  and  vivid  painting,  that  it  is  a 
favourite  with  public  readers,  and  has  been  made  popular  by  recita- 
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tioa  i  but  the  author  baa  written  works  of  higher  aignificance.  His 
eloquence  has  been  strongly  exerted  for  the  redress  of  great  wioDgi. 
His  "Home  Ballads,"  his  "Songs  of  Labour,"  and  his  "Voices  of 
Freedom,"  have  many  admirers  in  America ;  and  when  the  liteiature 
of  the  United  States  diffuses  itself  more  in  our  country  the;  will  be 
appreciated  here ;  but  at  present  there  is  as  little  of  American  as 
of  French  poetry  current  in  London  society.  There  is  a  prevalent 
belief  among  us  that  Americans  are  all  money-makers,  and  an  asso- 
ciatioD  between  the  production  of  poetiy  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
is  rejected  as  an  impossible  idea.  It  is  true  that  the  poets  are  not 
the  money-makers  of  America,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  habit  of 
monetary  speculation  must  induce  excitements  vivid  and  poutive, 
v^ich  cannot  co-exist  with  that  high  order  of  passionate  ideality 
which  is  essential  to  GBsthetic  development  But  though  the  eager  bent 
of  the  mind  towards  the  sole  acquisition  of  riches  is  prone  to  wither 
the  noblest  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
practical  work  of  a  professional  life  neceesarily  interferea  with 
literary  achievements.  It  may,  if  not  too  absorbing  in  itself,  pro- 
mote their  excelleace  by  guarding  the  mind  from  that  exaggerated 
idiosyncrasy  which  is  too  often  the  &te  of  secluded  genius. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  held  a  place  in  the  CXistom-house 
at  Boston,  and  was  for  a  time  consul  at  Liverpool ;  and  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  brilliant  novelist  and  essayist,  has  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  phyBiol<^ist.  His  works  are  familiar  to  all  the  reading 
classes  of  England.  Few  novels  are  more  often  asked  for  at  the 
circulating  UtoBiy  or  the  railway  bookstall  than  that  of  "Elsie 
Venner,"  and  the  charming  essays  in  the  form  of  scene  tad  dialt^e 
contained  in  "The  AutoCTat,"  "The  Professor,"  and  "The  Poet  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  are  esteemed  among  us  as  treasures  of  thought 
Through  much  subtle  philosophy,  which  they  set  forth  in  the  garb  of 
familiar  things,  there  runs  a  mixed  current  of  practical  and  imagina- 
tive power  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  all  these  works.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  penetrating  observer,  a  humourist, 
and  a  poet  with  strong  human  sympathies  in  every  direction,  with 
a  natund  tenderness  of  heart,  restrained  by  bis  robust  vital  energy 
from  that  sorrow,  deep  or  bitter,  which  possesses  minds  more  exclu- 
sively poetical  Wendell  Holmes  is  that  rare  existence — a  cheerful 
poet.  His  occasional  deviations  into  sadness,  serve  to  enhance  bis 
more  frequent  geniality,  and  he  leaves  his  reader  the  happier  for 
his  company,  with  no  worse  grief  than  the  pleasant  pang  of  parting; 
{feasant  as  an  indication  of  the  gratification  alr^idy  expeiienced, 
whi^  is  not  recalled  without  a  hope  of  renewal.  Among  the  many 
obanning  poetical  pieces  introduced  into  the  prose  works  of  Wendell 
Holmes,  there  are  few  more  graceful  than  that  called  "  The  Voicetesa," 
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vlucli  ocean  in  the  courae  of  sapaie  remarkably  clever  dialogue  od 
momc  and  poetiy  in  "  The  Autoci-at  of  the  Breakfast  TaUe  "  : — 

"We  count  the  broken  lyree  that  rest 
WIieiB  Ulb  iweet  wailliig  dngers  slumber  ; 
But  o'er  tlieir  ailent  iiBten^  brenat 
The  vild  Sowera  who  will  stoop  to  number  ? 
A  few  o&n  touch  the  magic  etring;. 
And  noU;  Fune  ia  proud  to  win  them  : 
Alaa  for  tboee  thftt  never  sing, 
Bnt  die  wiQi  all  thur  mu^  in  tliem  ! 

"  Naf 'grieve  not  for  the  dead,  alone, 
WhOae  Bong  has  told  theii  heart's  bmI  stot? ; 
Weep  for  the  voiceieas,  who  have  known 
The  aosa  but  not  the  crown  of  glorf  ! 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 
O'er  Bspidio'B  memoiy-haonted  billow. 
But  where  the  glistening  nig^tnjewB  weep 
On  lomeleM  aorrow'B  chnrchjard  pillow. 

"O  heatta  that  break  and  give  no  sign, 
Sare  whitening  lipe  And  fading  trenee, 
TiU  Death'pouni  oat  his  ooidial  wine. 
Slow-dropped  from  Miaery's  omahiDg  preaaea : 
If  flinging'  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  p»ng  were  given, 
What  endless  melodica  were  poured, 
Aa  aad  as  Earth,  as  sweet  as  Heaven  I " 

The  fiist  two  etanzae  of  this  little  poem  are  perfect  in  the  beauty 
of  their  sentiment  and  the  sweetness  of  their  melody.  The  last  has 
ablemish  in  it  which  may  be  indicated  as  characteristic  of  the  author. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  lines,—* 

"  Till  Death  ponrs  ont  hia  ooidial  wine, 
Slov-diopped  from  Uiaery's  oniahing  prMnoa." 

The'conceit  of  Death  pouring  out  bis  wine  &om  Misety's  crushing 
presses,  strains  the  ingenuity  and  turns  aside  the  feeling  of  the 
reader.  The  glow  of  sentiment  is  impeded  by  investigation  of  the 
utalogy,  and  when  it  is  all  worked  out  between  reader  and  writ«r, 
it  is  not  worth]  the  pursuit ;  the  images  it  calls  up  are  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  theme  of  the  poem,  and  fall  below  it.  Vats  and 
vine-presses,  with  a  figure  of  Death  perched  on  the  top  of  them,  are 
iacoDgmoas  and  grotesque.  This  passage  may  be  accepted  as  typical 
of  the  one  fault  which  occasionally  disfigures  the  poetical  concep- 
tions of  Wendell  Holmes.  On  the  other  hand,  his  knowledge  of 
science  is  often  brought  to  bear  admirably  upon  his  imaginative 
and  humorous  pictures,  adding  force  to  their  structural  beauty. 
This  power  is  felt  in  both  his  novels,  "Elsie  Venner"  and  "The 
Gnardiau  Anget"  They  are  works  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual 
conception,  to  which  no  justice  can  be  done  by  extracts.     They 
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abound  in  fertility  of  invention  and  in  cHaractera  original  and  ctn- 
sistent ;  and  tliey  are  lifted  out  of  the  commonplace  of  the  noA- 
a-day  world  by  spiritual  aspirations,  by  curious  gleams  of  poetical 
fancy,  and  by  the  power  of  showing  forth  the  workings  of  secret 
inward  passion  associated  with  the  influences  of  outward  nature. 
"  Elsie  Venner  "  is  the  best  ordered  story  of  the  two,  but  in  both 
works  the  interest  is  of  a  more  enduring  kind  than  that  which 
consists  merely  in  the  intricacy  of  an  ingenious  plot.  Wendell  Holmes's 
last  work,  "  The  Poet  at  the  Break£!ist  Tab^'^lnisaes  none  of  the 
attributes  of  its  predecessors,  and  many  more  treasures  may  be 
hoped  for  from  bis  fertile  mind.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
which  has  before  be^i  mentioned  here  as  sendii^  forth  many  dis- 
tinguished writers. 

The  men  who  are  made  prophets  out  of  their  own  country  are 
frequently  those  whose  iospirations  blaze  with  false  fire :  among 
such  must  be  counted  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  who  was  bom  in  Baltimore 
in  ISll,  and  died  in  a  5t  of  drunken  misery  in  the  year  1849.  He 
had  a  remarkable  power  of  language,  and  a  vivid  impulse.  His  stories 
are  singular  in  their  constructive  power ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a 
difficult  plot,  or  the  management  of  a  long  chain  of  cii-cumstaatial 
evidence,  he  has  few  rivals.  His  intellect  is  vigorous,  his  grasp  is  stiong, 
and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  shape  his  ideas ;  but  these  ace  not 
of  a  high  character,  and  the  popular  element,  the  capacity  which 
seizes  the  fancy  of  the  grosser  numbers  by  the  effect  which  a  sttr[Hise 
produces,  is  conq>icuous  in  his  writings.  "  The  &aven  "  is  the  poem 
by  wbich  be  is  best  known  in  England,  and  it  has  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  for  its  author  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  in  reply  t» 
such  a  question  as,  "Are  there  any  poets  in  America?"  "FoeU! 
oh,  yes ;  there  is  Edgar  Poe,  you  know,  who  wrote  '  The  Raven.' " 
America  would  be  barren  both  in  quality  and  quantity  if  that  were 
all,  or  if  that  were  the  chief  of  her  poetical  productions.  The  poem 
of  "  The  Baven  "  may  be  described  aa  the  remorseful  shriek  of  a 
tionhled  conscience ;  it  projects  strange  phantarans,  it  is  a  startling 
representation  of  a  special  form  of  delirium  in  a  diseased  mind,  and 
ita  peculiarities  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  force  it  upon  the  attentioa. 
The  paasion  which  inspires  it  is  one  which  is  easily  nndefstood  U 
has  more  of  spasm  than  of  tme  vitality ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  beauty.  Its  tricks  of  manner  recommend  it  to  vnlgar 
tastes,  and  having  enjoyed  an  immense  immediate  popularity,  it  is 
likely  to  be  rated  modi  bwer  a  few  years  hence  than  it  is  ix)*' 
Already  it  has  sunk  below  the  first  estimate  formed  of  it 

There  is  a  poet  little  known  among  as,  who  is  the  autiior  of 
a  translation  of  Virgil  and  of  some  singularly  beautiful  csiginal 
pieces.  This  is  Christopher  Fearse  Cranch.  He  is  a  laodso^ 
painter  by  proGeasion;  he   is  a  poet  by  inspiration.      Every  lioe 
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of  his  writing  shows  a  deep  intimacy  with  nature,  with  her 
beaaties  and  her  mysteries,  and  a  kindly  sympathy  with  humanity. 
He  ought  to  be  quoted  largely ;  but  American  poets  crowd  upon  us, 
lad  justice,  or  anything  i-eeembling  justice,  to  them  all  is  impossible 
at  present.  Cranch's  "Morning"  and  "Night"  may  be  mentioned 
IS  gems  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression ;  but  here  he  must  be  left 
iridi  much  regret,  and  other  claims  must  be  attended  to. 

Among  novelists  few  have  made  a  wider  reputation  than  Harriet 
fieecher  Stowe.  It  is  a  reputation  well  deserved.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  has  Mien  below  its  proper  level,  owing  to  the 
leaction  which  almost  invariably  succeeds  to  an  extraordinary 
emtanent.  The  highest  mark  of  popularity  was  reached  by  her 
firet  well-known  work,  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  in  the  year 
I85I  that  this  remai-kable  novel  was  published.  It  was  written  with 
anoble  passion;  it  was  a  high-minded  woman's  protest  agaiust  slavery, 
la  her  creative  imagination,  the  evils  of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
(^ipfeBsion  that  ever  existed  for  the  degradation  of  a  great  nation, 
ihaped  themselves  into  a  story  of  which  the  central  figure  was  a  line 
old  negro  called  familiarly  Uncle  Tom.  He  is  a  true  individual 
character,  as  grand  in  his  way  as  the  Jean  Valjean  of  Victor  Hugo. 
All  his  accessories  are  described  with  admii'able  skill :  the  Bor- 
row of  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  traits  of  exquisite  humour ;  the 
Whites  are  not  punted  too  black,  and  some  of  the  feminine  cha- 
ncters  are  full  of  tenderness.  As  a  work  of  art  it  has  only 
one  fault.  This  is  the  constant  prominence  of  the  purpose  of  the 
book ;  a  great  purpose,  which  had  a  great  result,  but  which  is 
destructive  to  the  artistic  harmony  of  parts,  to  the  just  proportion 
necessary  to  a  perfect  structure  of  the  imagination.  "Uncle  Tom" 
vas  read  in  its  day  not  merely  with  avidity  but  with  fiuy.  It  was 
tnoslated  into  every  known  language.  It  was  the  cause  of  anti- 
glaveiy  movements  everywhere.  Society  was  all  astir.  The  ladies 
of  Eogland  were  stimulated  to  open  demonstrations.  This  book 
leemed  to  occupy  all  space  for  the  tima  It  has  dwindled  now,  not 
into  actual  death,  but  into  the  stillness  which  follows  a  tempest, 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  art,  that  no  novel  will 
hokt  a  permanently  high  place  in  literature  if  a  special  passion  in 
its  aath(»:  is  evident.  The  novelist  should  have  no  direct  action  of 
kta  own  mind  to  affect  that  of  his  chaiacters ;  he  should  be  impas- 
able,  30  as  to  have  them  completely  at  bis  command ;  bis  own 
presence  should  never  intrude:  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
dramatic  poet.  The  lyrical  poet  may  indulge  freely  in  his  pec- 
Bo&al  sensibilities ;  the  essence  of  bis  beauty  may  be  a  long  sigh  or 
%  bitter  moan  ;  it  is  his  privilege  to  deal  with  himself  till  be  brings 
A  BympathiziDg  world  to  worship  at  his  feet  and  echo  his  complaint. 
UrsL  Stowe'a  second  anti-slavery  work,  called  "  Dred :  a  Tale  of 
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the  Dismal  Swamp,"  forces  its  motive  less  upon  the  attention  than 
"  Uncle  Tom,"  and  is  a  more  artistic,  work;  but  it  is  in  "The  Miniflter'a 
Wooing,"  where  there  ia  no  paramount  moraJ  theory,  that  her  genius 
as  a  novelist  is  perfectly  developed.  This  is  a  beautiful  story  chaim- 
ingly  toIA  The  characters  are  various  and  true ;  the  sceneiy  it 
admirably  painted  ;  and  so  long  as  first-rate  works  of  fiction  continue 
to  be  read  this  book  will  be  cherished. 

Those  who  have  read  the  works  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author 
of  "  Gatus  Ajar,"  "  Hedged  In,"  and  "  The  Silent  Partner  "  (and  her 
readers  are  innumerable),  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  spem] 
purpose  is  the  nucleus  of  each  of  her  narratives,  and  that  throughout 
them  ali'her  intention  is  present  and  undisguised ;  to  such  a  pointy 
indeed,  that  they  should  be  viewed  rather  as  tracts  on  a  large 
scale  than  as  stories  to  be  considered  as  works  of  art  Yet  the 
writer  has  the  power  of  language,  the  conception  of  passion,  and 
the  skill  iu  description,  which  may  make  her  a  great  novelist,  if  she 
does  not  prefer  the  line  she  has  hitherto  adopted  of  eloquent  ezhoi^ 
tation  in  the  shape  of  fiction. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  picturesque  nov^  ev^  written,  is 
hardly  known  at  all  in  our  country.  It  is  called  "Margaret."  Its  author 
is  Sylvester  Judd ;  he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  Unitarian 
minister.  His  mind  was  stirred  by  earnest  religious  convictions  and  by 
a  universal  humanity ;  his  story  rather  moves  him  than  he  his  story, 
and  he  is  remarkable  for  his  dramatic  power.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  England  at  the  begiunii^  of  this  century ;  and  the  manners  of 
the  people,  their  dialogue,  their  ignorant  religionism,  their  drunken 
excesses,  are  so  represented  as  to  seem  absolutely  tn^e ;  while  as  a 
background  to  these  curious  conditions  of  human  life,  there  is  a  won- 
derful a£Buence  of  nature  as  seen  in  great  forests,  dreary  wastes, 
remote  villages,  with  an  atmosj^ere  of  storm  and  sunshine,  and 
flowery  golden  beauty,  the  whole  rambling  scenery  and  sometimes 
rambling  interests  of  the  story  being  harmonized  and  centraUzed 
by  the  essence  of  all  beauty,  which  becomes  definite  and  animated  in 
the  principal  character. 

Margaret  unites  the  highest  spiritual  and  the  finest  physical 
attributes  of  a  woman.  She  is  almost  perfect,  and  yet  she  is  pcMsible. 
Those  who  seek  in  a  novel  the  skilful  development  of  plot,  must  not 
turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Judd's  "  Margaret ; "  but  those  who  like 
to  dwell  upon  the  diversities  of  human  character,  the  impulses  of 
human  hearts,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  apart  &om  the  con- 
ventions  of  civilized  society,  will  find  delight  in  the  study  of  every 
chapter.  The  wide  field  of  observation  which  this  novel  embraces, 
its  meditative  episodes,  and  its  general  indifference  to  established 
form  recall  to  the  reader  Qoethe's  romance  of  Wilhelm  Meister ;  but 
there  is  no  B^  of  direct  imitation  iu  it — it  stands  alone. 
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Hr&  Whitney's  clever  novels  of  "The  GajworthyB,"  "Hitherto," 
"Mtfgaret  Faithful,"  deserve  notice  ;>  but  they  are  well  known 
to  the  British  public,  and  have  been  frequently  criticised,  and 
much  read,  while  some  writers  with  higher  inspirations  are  not 
jet  appreciated  among  us. 

Poedbly  Dot  many  English  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
chanoing  works  of  Colonel  Higginson.  His  volume  of  Atlantic 
Euays  and  his  "Army  Life  with  a  Black  Bagiment,"  being  works 
of  philosophical  thought  and  faietoricaJ  narrative,  are  nnfortu- 
nste^  excluded  from  consideration  here ;  but  his  romance  called 
"  Malbone  "  is  not  unworthy  of  their  author.  It  is  a  story  in  one 
Tolune ;  a  form  which  the  best  of  the  French  writers  frequently 
adopt,  but  which  English  publishers  are  wont  to  reject  as  unpro6t- 
able.  As  a  trade  speculation  the  one-volume  novel  may  possibly 
be  unsuccessful,  but  it  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  conditions  of 
ut.  The  author  condenses  instead  of  expanding  his  idea,  and 
gains  strength.  He  is  able  to  concentrate  his  interest,  and  he  is  not 
driven  to  seek  extraneous  matter  merely  for  the  sake  of  bulk.  George 
Sand,  Octave  Feuillet,  Madame  Beybaud,  Jules  Sandeau,  Charles 
de  Bernard,  and  Balzac,  have  iseued  some  of  their  finest  productions 
each  contained  in  one  volume,  telling  their  stories  sim^Jy,  poetically, 
without  trivial  additions  and  undesirable  episodes  to  increase  the 
weight  of  paper  in  the  market.  Colonel  Higginson's  romance  of 
"Halbone  "  is  original ;  it  is  striking  in  its  traits  of  national  cha- 
racter and  poetical  in  its  descriptions  of  local  scenery.  It  is  essen- 
tially American  ;  such  affinities  as  it  holds  with  any  foreign  Bcbool' 
are  rather  French  than  English :  not  only  the  form  of  publication 
but  the  perfect  finish  of  the  style  and  the  analytical  tendencies  of 
the  author  bring  it  into  some  sort  of  relationship  with  the  fine  sub- 
tleties and  passionate  imagination  of  French  fiction.  "  Malbone  "  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  power  of  penetration  and  by  delicato 
discrimination  of  character.  Knitting  together  the  intricacies  of 
incident  and  passion,  by  her  continual  presence,  by  her  constant  com- 
mentary, a  lady  known  to  everybody  as  "  Aunt  Jane,"  full  of 
humorous  peculiarities,  is  hardly  at  any  moment  absent  from  the 
scene,  and  when  absent  seems  still  present  by  the  impression  she  has 
nude.  Opposed  to  this  humorous  element  there  is  a  high-minded 
girl,  called  Hope,  who,  without  too  much  sublimity,  shows  forth  the 
best  qualities  of  womanhood,  and  who,  without  any  unfeminine  for- 
wardness, is  marked  by  a  irank  independence  which  may  be  consi- 
dered a  national  characteristic.  It  is  rarely  found  in  English  or 
French  girls  associated  with  perfect  modesty  and  good  breeding. 
The  beanty  of  language,  so  remarkable  in  the  author  of  "  Malbone," 
tempts  the  critic  to  make  extracts,  but  it  is  better  to  abstain.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  short  space,  and  carefully  constructed,  so  that  to 
Hver  any  of  its  parts  would  be  to  do  it  an  injury. 
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Colonel  Higginson  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  im^n&tion  has 
been  Btimulated  by  active  service  and  varied  experience  of  life.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in  Worcea*er  before  he  adopted  the 
militai;  iMX)fesaion;  he  entered  the  army  before  the  great  war 
between  the  North  and  South  took  place.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
suffering  negroes;  He  was  the  successful  leader  of  the  first  coloured 
regiment  in  the  war,  and  he  bad  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  obedience 
and  braveiy  of  his  men.  In  an  engt^ment  on  the  Edisto  Birer  he 
was  wounded  and  disabled  from  service. 

The  union  of  literary  distinction  and  soldierly  enterprise  is  attrac- 
tive, but  we  must  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  Colonel  Higginson :  the 
rigid  laws  of  space  oblige  us  to  pass  over  with  a  bare  word  Bome 
poets  with  whom  we  would  gladly  linger.  There  is  Helen  Hunt,  the 
autbcH' of  a  volume  of  poems  called  "Verses  by  H.  H.,"  remarkable  for 
their  subtlety  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression ;  there  is  Thoniaa 
William  Parsons,  the  accomplished  translator  of  Dante,  who  has  also 
written  some  excellent  original  pieces ;  and  there  is  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
clever  in  many  of  her  productions,  and  inspired  when  she  wrote  her 
battle  "  Hymn  of  the  Republic  "  with  that  impulse  of  worship  and 
patiiotism  which  kindles  an  answering  fire  in  other  souls ;  it  was 
shonted  with  rapture  on  every  battlefield  by  every  nortbem  troop, 
it  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands  to  devoUon  and  to  action.  With 
a  glance  of  admiration,  these  and  others  must  be  left  No  panse 
may  be  made  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway's  philo- 
sophical Essays,  though  they  are  remarkable  for  their  imaginative 
eloquence  as  much  as  for  the  extended  knowledge  and  thought  of 
which  they  are  the  fruit.  Nor  can  Mr.  Lotbrop  Motley's  brilliant 
histories  be  discussed  here,  though  they  are  not  less  picturesque  and 
vivid  in  theit  delineations  of  scene  and  character  than  Sir  W.  Scott's 
historical  romances.  It  is  evident  that  these  things  cannot  come 
into  the  field  of  view  which  is  limited  to  the  survey  of  worits  of 
fiction. 

The  present  catalogue  of  the  imaginative  writers  of  America  must 
close  with  the  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  at  once  the  most  and 
the  least  known  in  England  of  the  great  American  authors.  Eis 
name  is  familiar  in  every  English  assemblage  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers ; "  but  his  serious  works  have  been  less  read.  Yet 
they  deserve  at  least  equal  attention. 

That  one  small  volume,  "  Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poctbs," 
contains  a  world  of  poetiy  within  its  pages.  Meditation,  in  which 
keen  and  creative  thought  unfolds  iteelf;  pictures  of  nature,  nre 
and  true ;  the  changes,  the  shifting  colours  and  periiimes,  ^e 
seasons'  difference  of  another  sphere  brought  into  our  own;  a 
deep,  and  at  moments  almost  bitter,  pathos,  are  to  be  found  con- 
centrated in  the  poem  which  gives  its  title  to  this  precions  volume. 
The  intimate  union  of  external  nature  with  the  internal  movemrats 
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of  the  soul  alw&ys  calls  up  recoUections  of  Wordsworth.  But  Lowell, 
seTGTthdeet^  u  unlike  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth's  sole  passion  is 
for  natare ;  LcFwell's  passion  is  his  own  inward  fire  asBodating  itself 
with  tmiote  aaalogies  in  the  outside  world  and  veiy  sabtly  revealed. 
His  words  are  never  too  many ;  they  shape  his  idea  sharply.  They 
never  sit  loosely  as  garments  put  on  in  haste  ;  they  seem,  indeed,  the 
very  essence  (rf  his  thoughts.  "  The  Wind-harp,"  "  Palinodes,"  "  The 
DeadhoHse,"  "Villa  Franca,"  "  The  Washers  of  the  Shroud,"  are  pieces 
ofcoDcentrated  strength  and  feeling.  The  "Commemoration  Ode  of 
1865,"  be^finning  "  Weak-winged  is  song,"  is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the 
power  of  poetry  to  impassion  and  to  exalt  our  sense,  to  touch  us 
with  a  pain  that  is  beautiful,  to  awaken  our  ^mpathy  with  the 
noble  and  the  true,  on  which  a  whole  treatise  mi^t  be  written  to 
show  forth  the  value  of  every  line. 

"  The  Cathedral,"  published  in  a  small  single  volume,  is  a  poetic 
meditation,  full  of  deep,  serious  sweetness — pathetic,  not  passionate. 
Lowell,  in  all  his  moods,  is  self-sustained ;  his  intellect  is  never 
blnrred  by  passion.  It  is  not  less  piercing  in  his  emotional  than 
b  his  satirical  poems :  on  the  other  hand,  passion  is  present  even 
in  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  "  Biglow  Papers."  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  anathema  upon  the  Mexican  wai',  not  the  less  but 
tiie  more  impressive  for  the  comic  mask  which  the  speaker  wears. 
li  is  probable  that  Lowell's  utterance  of  great  truths  in  rou^ 
dialect  gave  an  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  the  work-a-day  world  which 
reaches  us  from  the  far  west ;  but  this  theme  must  be  reserved  for 
btore  comnient. 

la  bringing  these  considerations  to  a  close  we  may  remark,  that 
American  writers,  such  as  aim  at  anything  beyond  quick  sale,  are 
careful  of  their  craft;  they  cultivate  a  choice  and  accurate  style, 
aod  in  this  quality,  as  in  some  others,  they  resemble  the  French 
authors  of  fiction.  Our  English  novelists  are,  with  a  few  well-known 
eiceptions,  wholly  iudififerent  to  our  English  griunmar,  and  beauty 
of  style  is  bo  little  prized  generally  in  prose,  that  the  symmetiy  of 
oar  language  might  run  the  risk  of  annihilation  but  for  the  rever- 
ence with  which  American  men  of  letters  cherish  it.  American 
literature  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  its  youth,  but  the  danger  of  a  feeble 
imitation  of  established  models  threatens  every  national  literature  as 
soon  aa  jt  Leasts  many  men  worthy  to  be  copied.  The  forces  from 
the  West,  therefore,  with  a  fresh  impulse  of  life,  are  good  as  stimu- 
lants in  a  new  direction  for  the  American  imagination.  The  greatest 
evil  to  be  dreaded  is  money-getting ;  for  when  a  great  art  becomes 
subservient  to  the  desire  of  gain  the  artist  is  transformed  into  the 
trader,  the  art  languishes  and  pines,  and  in  the  midst  of  material 
affluence  dies  of  want. 

Juliet  Pollock. 
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IN  a  former  number  of  this  Review  (February,  1871),  I  gave  a 
general  account  of  tbat  part  of  the  inquiries  in  which  I  Iiad 
been  engaged  during  the  three  preceding  years,  which  bore  on  tie 
subject  of  Ocean  Circulation ;  and  explained  the  definite  Phyacal 
Theory  of  a  vertical  CSrculation,  sustained  by  difference  of  Tem- 
perature alone,  to  which  those  inquiries  had  led.  I  afterwards 
found  that  a  similar  doctrine  had  been  previously  advanced  by 
Pouillet,  as  best  expressing  the  facts  then  known ;  although  Bubse- 
quently  put  aside  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the  errooeous 
doctrine  of  a  uniform  Deep-sea  Temperature  of  39°,  first  promulgates 
by  Sir  James  Ross  (on  the  basis  of  obnervations  which  we  now  knov 
to  have  been  rendered  erroneous  by  the  effect  of  pressure  on  his 
thermometers),  and  stamped  with  the  great  weight  of  his  authontj 
by  Sir  John  Herschel.  That  it  is  theoretically  true,  all  PhysioaU 
must  admit  Wherever,  in  the  water  of  a  large  basin,  different 
Temperatures  prevail,  there  -must  be  different  densities,  causing 
differences  of  lateral  and  downward  pressure ;  and  equilibrium  caa 
only  be  restored  by  such  interchange  between  different  piurts  of  the 
liquid  mass,  as  will  equalize  its  temperature  throughout  But  if 
such  a  difference  between  the  Temperatures  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
basin  be  constantly  and  persistently  muntained,  a  constant  circula- 
turn,  will  be  kept  up ;  the  heavier,  because  colder,  water  perwstently 
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gravitating  to  the  bottom,  aod  tlowing  along  the  floor  of  the  basin 
towafxls  the  wunner  end  ;  whilst  the  lighter,  because  warmer,  water 
will  rise  to  the  surface  and  flow  towards  the  colder  end,  where,  by 
being  again  reduced  in  tempemtute,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
go  through  the  same  round.  And  that  this  vertical  Circulation  has 
an  axiual  existence  in  the  great  Ocean-basins,  I  endeavoured  to 
ehoif  from  the  Temperature-phenomena  collected  during  the  Por- 
m^ne  Expeditions  of  1869  and  1870;  and  especially  from  the 
contrast  between  tlie  Thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
that  of  the  outside  Atlantic  nnder  the  same  parallels. — ^Although 
these  conclusions  have  been  disputed  by  several  persons  who  consider 
themselves  as  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Ocean-currents,  yet  as 
they  have  been  accepted  by  such  eminent  Phydcists  as  Sir  John 
Heischel  (in  a  letter  which  he  was  good  enough .  to  write  to  me 
Bhwtiy  before  his  death).  Sir  George  Airy,  and  Sir  William  Thom- 
son (who  has  authorized  me  to  express  his  entire  t^ieement  with  me 
on  the  whole  of  this  question),  I  venture  to  think  that  they  may  be 
iqtaided  afi  worthy  oi  provisioned  adoption. 

The  researches  of  the  Otallenger,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have 
My  confirmed  them  ;  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  Azores 
tnd  St  Thomas,  frvm  a  depth  of  1000  fathoms  to  a  bottom  lying  in 
some  parts  at  a  depth  of  2700  fathoms,*  being  occupied  by  water 
of  which  the  temperature  ranges  downwards  from  40°  to  SV-S.  That 
it  has  not  been  found  to  fall  still  lower,  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
Tfiiy  limited  communication  which  the  Arctic  basin  has  with  the 
North  Atlantic ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  almost  glacial  water  has  come  all  the  way 
from  the  Antarctic  basin.  If  the  doctiine  I  advocate  be  coiTCCt,  the 
hottom-temperature  of  the  Southern  Oceans  will  be  lower  than  that 
of  the  Northern,  on  account  of  their  tree  and  direct  communication 
with  the  Antarctic  area ;  and  the  difference  will  be  especially  marked 
iQ  the  Pacific,  since,  ns  no  Aivitic  water  can  come  into  it  through 
Behrmg's  Straits  (whose  depth  of  only  20  fathoms  is  occupied  by  a 
waim  current  passing  northwards),  any  reduction  which  may  be  found 
in  the  temperature  of  its  lower  stratum  must  be  mainly  due  to  an 
under-flow  of  water  all  the  way  from  the  Antarctic  area.  It  may 
be  confidently  hoped  that  the  Challenger,  whose  voyage  has  been  so 
planned  as  to  enable  the  requisite  observations  to  be  made  in  all 
these  Oceanic  areas,  may  succeed  in  collecting  a  body  of  facts  which 


'  Tie  enotmona  depth  ot  oeiri  fathome  has  been  lately  ceaobed,  not  tax  north  oT 
^  Thomu'i.    Bat  the  bottom-temperature  coald  not  be  obtainod ;  for  the  ther- 
'"O'wtera  which  had  been  tested  to  a  preeeuze  of  8|  toiu  on  the  sqnare  inoh  bioke 
«t»pwmureof  4^  tone.    (See  "  Satme,"  Jnne  6.) 
l^OU  XXII,  C  C 
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will  either  demonstrate  the  cDrrectneK.-i  of  tbis  theory,  or  will  fdrnish 
materials  for  a  better  one. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  former  paper,  the  same  I^yncal 
Theoiy  applies  to  the  double  cuiTen/s,  which  are  knowii  to  pisa 
through  straits  connecting  Inland  f^as  with  the  Ocean  or  with  each 
other.  Every  Inland  Sea  is  subject  to  two  agencies  tending  to 
alter  ita  level ; — namelj,  evaporation  from  its  surface,  by  which  its 
level  wilt  be  reduced ;  and  a  return  of  water  by  rain  and  rivers, 
by  which  its  level  will  be  raised.  Now,  it  is  almost  a  physical 
impossibility  that  these  two  agencies  should  exactly  balance  one 
another,  except  in  the  cases  of  seas  entii-ely  shut  iii ;  in  which 
they  come  to  a  balance  by  the  alteration  of  the  level,  and  the 
consequent  extension  or  contraction  of  the  areiL  This  is  well 
known  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  area  of  which 
has  been  reduced  by  excess  of  evaporation,  until  its  loss  of  water 
is  no  longer  greater  than  the  amount  returned  by  the  Jordan  and 
other  streams  that  dischai^e  themselves  into  it ;  and  the  same  will 
be  presently  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  Caspian.  In  the 
Red  Sea,  an  enormous  evaporation — annually  amounting  at  the  veiy 
lowest  estimate  to  a  stratum  of  ^ght  feet,  and  by  some  estimated 
at  twenty-three  feet  per  annum, — is  constantly  going  on,  uncom- 
pensated by  return  either  from  nun  or  rivers ;  for  the  area  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  nearly  rainless,  and  scarcely  any  water  comes  fioni 
the  land  that  encloses  it.  Thus,  then,  the  strong  and  constant 
current  which  streams  into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Ibndeb  is 
fully  accounted  for.  In  the  Baltic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jobs  bj 
evaporation  is  far  smaller  than  the  return  by  rain  and  livers ;  so  that 
its  level  would  be  raised,  and  its  area  increased,  were  it  not  for  the 
outflow  of  the  excess  which  takes  place  through  the  Baltic  Sound  and 
the  Great  and  Little  Belt.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  BUck 
Sea,  the  overflow  of  which  is  carried  off  by  the  out-current  which  sets 
through  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  into 
the  .j^^ean. 

But  in  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  an  inequality  between  the 
density  of  the  water  within  the  Strait,  aud  that  of  the  water  oaUidt. 
In  the  case  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  almost  uncompensated  evaporation 
tends  to  increase  the  salinity,  and  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
water ;  and  there  is  consequently  an  excess  of  deep  lateral  pressure 
on  the  inside  of  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb,  which  will  necessanly 
produce  an  under-current  towards  the  outside.  The  existence  of  this 
under-current  has  not  yet  been  practically  demonstrated ;  but,  as 
Captain  Mauiy  pointed  out,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed ;  since,  as  the 
place  of  the  vast  quantity  of  freak  water  always  passing  off  by 
evaporation  is  tak^i  by  an  influx  of  aalt  water,  the  proportion  of 
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nit  in  the  basin  of  Uie  Red  Sea  would  be  uodetgoing  a  constant 
increase,  jf  it  were  not  thus  kept  down.  Of  such  an  increase  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever,  the  excess  of  salt  in  the  water  being 
■carcelf  greater  than  in  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  whilst  there  is 
DO  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  deposits  of  salt  are  going  on  upon 
its  shores  or  bottom,  as  will  be  presently  shown  to  be  forming  around 
the  Caspian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  reduced  in  salinity  by  the  excessire  influx  of  river- 
vater ;  so  that  the  former  has  only  about  one-fifth,  luid  the  latter 
less  than  one-half,  of  the  density  of  Ocean-water.  Hence  the  greater 
lateral  pressure  in  the  Straits  by  which  the  former  communicates  with 
the  North  Sea  and  the  latter  with  the  Mediterranean,  is  from  the 
ouiiide;  and  an  mvxird  under-current  would  be  thus  produced, 
which,  by  carrying  salt  water  into  the  basin,  would  prevent  its 
Eaiinity  from  being  further  reduced.  The  existence  of  this  under- 
cuirent,  as  I  showed  in  my  former  paper,  has  long  been  known  in 
the  case  of  the  Baltic ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Sea,  "  it 
might  be  safely  predicted  on  the  double  ground  of  d  pi'iori  and 
dpoateriori  necessity."  The  truth  of  that  prediction  (ae  will  pre- 
sently appear)  ha«  abready  been  signally  verified. 

Being  anxious  to  obtain  more  com[dete  and  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  outward  under-current  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  than  it 
bad  been  possible  for  me  to  obtiun  in  my  visit  to  the  Mediter- 
lutean  in  the  Porcupine,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
kindly  offered  me  in  the  following  year  by  t^e  Hydrographer  to 
the  Admiralty,  to  go  out  with  Captain  Nares  (now  in  command  of 
the  CkaUenger  Expedition)  in  the  Shearwater,  then  on  her  way 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  to  co-(q>erate  with 
liim  in  a  farther  series  of  inquiries.  The  result  of  those  inquiries 
was  to  show  that  both  the  upper  i»-current  and  the  under  otrf- 
corr^t  are  much  more  influenced  by  tidal  action  than  had  been 
prerionsly  supposed :  both  of  them  undergoing  a  regidar  reversal 
eveiy  six  hours  upon  the  "  ridge  "  at  the  broad  western  embouchure 
of  the  Strut ;  while,  at  the  Gibraltar  end  of  the  Strait,  the  in^current 
ordinarily  comes  to  a  stand,  if  it  be  not  actually  reversed,  when 
antagonized  by  Uie  west-flowing  tide-wave  which  adds  strength  to 
the  oul-current  beneath.  Thus  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows 
in  each  direction  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  might  be  supposed  from 
obtervations  made  at  the  period  of  its  most  i-apid  movement.  The 
balance  of  the  upper  current  is  most  decidedly  invxtrda ;  that  of  the 
uDder-cnrrent  is  less  considerably,  though  still  decidedly  oulvxirdB, 
—as  was  shown  not  merely  by  the  results  of  our  Current-drag  experi- 
tnents,  bat  by  the  &ct  clearly  indicated  by  the  Hydrometer,  that 
^fediterranta/ti  water  flows  down  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  marine 
c  c  2 
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watershed,  and  is  traceable  on  the  bottom  to  a  conddeiable  distance. 
That  this  under-cuirent  has  by  no  means  the  force  or  proportioDate 
volume  of  that  which  has  since  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, is  simply  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity  between  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  of  the 
Atlantic  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  exists  between 
the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of  the  .^ean. 

As  I  understood,  that  the  Shearwater,  when  her  survey  of  the  OuH 
of  Suez  had  been  completed,  would  proceed  to  the  Dardanelles,  I 
requested  the  Hydrc^rapher  to  the  Admiralty  to  cause  a  fleneso( 
experiments  to  be  there  made  with  the  "  current-drag"  which  had 
been  sucoessfully  used  in  the  experiments  made  by  Capl^  Nbks 
and  m^lf  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  with  great  skill  by  Captain 
Wharton,  who  succeeded  Captain  Nares  in  command  of  the  Sum- 
vnter ;  and  the  summary  of  their  results  which  I  shall  now  give,  is 
derived  &om  the  official  account  furnished  by  him  to  the  Adminlty, 
of  which  I  have  received  a  copy  by  the  kindness  of  the  Hydn^rapher. 
'  Altfaoagh  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  surface-currents  are  oucr(?(»»-current8,  carrying  off  the 
excess  of  fresh  water  discharged  by  rivers  into  tbe  Black  Sea,  yet  it 
is  now  dear  that  they  are  in  great  measure  wimi-currents.  During 
about  three  quarters  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows  pretty  nteadtly  &om 
the  N.E.,  that  is,  down  the  Straits ;  and,  as  a  nUe,  the  stronger  tnA 
more  continuous  the  wind,  the  stronger  is  the  surface  out-curreut. 
On  calm  days,  the  out-current  of  the  Dardanelles  is  usually  slack; 
iuid  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the  S.W., 
its  flow  may  be  entirely  cliecked.  It  requires  a  continuance  of  strong 
S.W,  wind,  however,  to  reverse  its  direction;  and  its  rate,  vhen 
thus  reversed,  is  never  equal  to  that  of  tbe  att^uri'ent.  The  speed 
of  the  Dardanelles  current  varies  at  different  parte  of  tbe  Strait 
according  to  its  breadth, — being  usually  about  one  knot  per  hour  at 
Gallipoli,  and  three  knots  in  the  "Narrows"  at  Chanak  Kaleksi, 
where,  with  a  strong  K.K  wind  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  four  and 
a-balf  knots  ;  the  average  of  the  whole  being  estimated  by  Captain 
Wharton  at  one  and  a-half  knots.  Tbe  Bosphorus  current  has  not 
been  as  carefully  studied  as  that  of  the  Dardanelles ;  but  C^itain 
Wharton  stetos  that  its  rate  is  greater,  averaging  about  two  and  a- 
half  knots  per  hour,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  limitatioD  of 
its  channel,  which  is  scarcely  wider  at  any  point  than  is  the  Darda- 
nelles at  the  "  Marrows."  It  continues  to  run,  though  at  a  reduced 
rate,  when  there  is  no  wind  ;  and  it  is  only  in  winter,  after  a  con- 
tinued S.W.  gale  of  long  duration,  that  a  reversal  of  the  Bos^wn* 
current  ever  takes  place. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  as  the  greatest  depth  of  these 
tvo  Straits  does  not  exceed  fifty  fathoms,  the  determination  of  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  under-current  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter.  But  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  very 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
stratum. 

It  bad,  in  fact,  been  affirmed  by  Captain  Spratt,  as  the  result  of 
experiments  formerly  made  by  himself,  that  the  lower  stratum  is  sta- 
tionaiy;  this  inference  having  been  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  when 
he  let  down  into  it  a  "  current  drag  "  suspended  to  a  floating  buoy,  the 
Wy  did  not  show  any  decided  change  of  position.  But  I  had  con- 
tested the  validity  of  this  inference,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  action 
of  the  surface-current  on  the  floating  buoy  made  a  puM  on  the  sus- 
pending line  quite  strong  enough  to  draw  the  current-drag  through 
J(itt  water,  this  could  only  be  kept  in  its  stationary  position  by  a 
(WTCTii  acbvng  upon  it  vnth  equal  force  in  the  eontrat-y  direction  ; 
n  that  the  existence  of  such  a  current  seemed  to  me  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  very  experiments  which  had  been  adduced  to  dis- 
prove it. 

The  result  of  the  earlier  experiments  made  by  Captain  Wharton, 
in  vhich  he  used  the  current-drags  that  we  had  found  to  work 
ntis&ctorily  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  corresponded  pretty  closely 
*ith  those  of  Captain  Spratt ;  no  other  than  inferential  evidence 
bong  obtfuned  of  the  existence  of  an  inward  under-current.  But 
perceiving  from  the  very  oblique  direction  of  the  suspending  line, 
that  the  nnder-current  must  be  acting  on  the  cnrrent^rag  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  Capt.  W.  set  himself  to  devise  a  dr&g  which  should 
Iiang  vertically,  even  when  the  suspending  line  was  oblique,  so  as  to 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  impact  of  a  current  at  right  angles  to 
it  This  worked  satisfactorily ;  and  gave  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  under-current,  by  dragging  the  sus- 
pending buoy  inwanla  against  the  surface-current;  the  force  of 
which,  aided  by  wind,  was  sufficient  on  several  occasions  to  prevent 
the  row-boats  from  following  the  buoy,  only  the  steam-cutter  being 
lUe  to  keep  up  with  it.  The  following,  which  is  the  most  striking 
of  ^  his  results,  was  obtained  in  the  Bospborus  on  the  2l8t  of 
hut  August ;  with  a  surface-current  running  outwards  at  the  rate 
f&  three  and  a-balf  knots  per  hour,  and  a  N.E.  wind  of  force  4. 
'  When  the  current-drag  was  lowered  to  a  depth  afterwards  assumed 
to  be  twenty  fathoms,  it  at  once  rushed  violently  away  against  the 
nn&ce-stream,  the  large  buoy  and  a  small  one  being  pulled  com- 
itoely  under  water,  the  thini  idone  remEUning  visible.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  this  series  of  floats  tearing  throngh  the  water 
to  windward.     The  steam-cutter  had  to  go  full  speed  to  keep  pace 
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with  it."  When  sunk  two  fathoniB  deeper,  tbe  strain  was  so  great 
as  to  pull  all  three  buoys  beneath  the  surface ;  but  in  three  qoarteis 
of  an  hour  they  reappeared  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward, the  drag  having  grounded.  It  is  obvious  tbat  the  real  rate  of 
the  under-current  must  be  very  much  greater  than  that  indicated  1^ 
tW  movement  of  the  float ;  since  the  current-drag  impelled  by  U 
had  to  draw  the  lai^  suspending  buoys  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
line  against  the  powerful  surfaAe-current  running  at  three  uid  a-balf 
knots  an  hour  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  ihxir  motion  through  the 
water,  therefore,  being  newly  foui*  and  Sr-half  knots  an  hour. 

The  difference  in  the  Specific  Gravity  of  water  obtained  from 
different  depths,  was  usually  found  in  Captain  Wharton's  investiga- 
tions, as  in  my  own,  to  afford,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  verf 
sure  indication  'ai  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  each  Btratum; 
the  A«avy  water  of  the  .£gean  flowing  inwards,  and  the  tu^  vatei 
of  the  Black  Sea  outwards.  And  it  was  indicated  alike  by  both 
modes  of  inquiry,  tbat  the  two  strata  move  in  opposite  direction^ 
one  over  the  other,  with  very  little  intermixture  or  retatdatiori ;  the 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  usually  very  abrupt  In  a 
few  instances  there  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  rule ;  an  oufwsrd 
movement  being  found  in  the  cZeepeef  stratum,  while  the  middle 
stratum  was  moving  mwards,  though  the  water  of  both  Uiese  strata 
had  the  density  of  the  .£geatL  These  anomalies  are  conridered  by 
Captain  Wharton  to  proceed  froin  the  prevalence  of  opposite  windi 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  Strait. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  strei^h  of  the  inward  under-curreDt  wii 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  outward  surface-current ;  and  this  wai 
very  remarkably  shown  in  cases  in  which,  both  having  been  slack 
during  a  calm,  an  increase  of  wind  augmented  the  rates  of  both 
currents  alike.  That  a  wind  blowing  outwards  should  promote  the 
flow  of  an  under-current  inwards,  may  at  first  sight  appear  asoroa- 
lous ;  but  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  Suppose  that  a  moderate 
S.W.  wind,  by  checkii^  the  surface-outflow,  keeps  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea  just  bo  much  above  that  of  the  .^Igeau,  that  the  greats 
weight  of  the  latter  column  is  counterpoised  by  the  greater  ha^ 
of  the  former ;  then,  as  the  bottom-pressures  of  the  two  are  equal, 
their  lateral  pressures  will  also  be  equal,  and  there  will  be  no  under- 
current  so  long  as  this  condition  lasts.  But  so  soon  as,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  &W.  wind,  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  is  lowered 
by  a  sur&ce^utflow,  the  i^ean  column  comes  to  be  the  heavier,  aad 
its  excess  of  lateral  pressure  produces  a  deep  inflow.  And  when  this 
outflow  is  further  aided  by  a  NJE.  wind,  so  tbat  the  levels  of  the  t«o 
seas  are  equalized,  or  there  is  even  an  excess  of  elevation  at  tlte 
Mgeaa  end,  the  greater  weight  of  the  .i£gean  column  will  produce 
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Abater  lateral  pressure,  and  will  consequently  increase  the  foi-ce  of 
the  inward  uoder-curreiit. 

The  two  following  cases  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  effects  of 
differences  in  downward  pressure  in  tlie  production  of  uuder-currents. 
The  exit  of  the  water  brought  down  by  the  Hudson  river  is  so  much 
impeded  by  the  "  Narrows  "  of  New  York  Harbour,  that  the  surface- 
level  of  the  river  ia  always  higher  than  that  of  the  eea  outside ;  and 
as  the  difference  i^  ordinarily  sufficient  to  do  more  than  compensate 
for  the  excess  in  the  weight  of  the  columu  of  sea-water  outside, 
above  that  of  the  column  of  river-water  inside,  no  deep  inflow  of 
sea-water  takes  place.  But  during  the  dry  summer-season,  the  level 
of  the  river  comes  down  so  nearly  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
sea,  that  the  outside  column  becomes  the  heavier ;  and  a  deep  h\Aov 
fsl  salt  water  then  takes  place,  extending  a,  good  way  up  the  river, 
^ugh  the  surface  oitiflow  consisting  of  water  thus  rendered 
hrackiflh,  continues  for  nine  out  of  the  twelve  tidal  houi-s, — Again, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Thomson  at  the  Edinburgh 
Meetii^  of  the  British  Association,  that  the  persistence  of  a  surface 
current  up  a  loch  that  opens  from  the  sea,  when  a  wind  continuously 
setting  inwm^  has  raised  a  "  head  of  water  "  at  its  farther  extre- 
mity, can  only  be  accounted  fur  by  a  compensating  outward  under- 
current ;  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  excess  of  pressure  at  the 
head  of  the  loch,  so  long  as  the  level  of  the  water  is  there  kept  up 
by  the  persistence  of  the  inward  drift  current. 

The  &ct  may  now,  therefore,  be  consudered  as  put  beyond  question, 
that  a  slight  excess  of  dowrvmavA  p^-esauiv,  whether  arising  from 
difference  of  specific  gravUy,  or  from  difference  of  level,  is  quite 
adequate  to  produce  movement  in  great  bodies  of  water,  which  move- 
ment may  have  the  rate  and  force  of  a  cui-reitt  when  restricted  to  a 
narrow  channel ;  and  the  "  creeping-flow  "  (I  have  never  designated 
it  as  a  "current")  of  Polar  water  along  the  Ocean  bottom,  which 
brings  a  glacial  temperature  into  the  Intertropical  zone,  is  thus  found 
to  have  an  adequate  veiu  caiisa,  in  the  excess  of  deep  lateral  pressure 
exerted  by  the  Polar  column  whose  density  has  been  augmented  by 
cold,  over  that  of  the  Equatorial  column  whose  density  has  been 
•iiRunished  by  heat. 

Professor  Huxley,  however,  while  fully  accepting  these  general  pro- 
pomtions,  and  laying  special  stress  on  the  contrast  between  the  Tem- 
perature-phenomena of  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  outside 
Ocean,  as  evidence  of  the  General  Circulation  for  which  I  contend,  has 
recently  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  pages  of  this  Keview  (Vol  XXI., 
p.  HO),  that  the  cause  of  the  surface  in-cun'ont  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  which  ia  constantly  bringing  into  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
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a  a  vast  botly  of  Atlaniic  water,  has  tiol  been  shown  to  lie  ia 
that  excess  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean 
above  the  return  by  rain  and  rivers,  to  which,  since  the  6rst  promul- 
gation of  this  doctrine  by  Dr.  Halley,  it  ha:^  been  usually  attributed. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  my  friend  had  looked  a  little  more  caie- 
fiilly  into  the  evidence  on  this  point,  he  would  have  scarcely  used 
his  authority  to  call  in  question  a  doctrine,  which  may,  I  think,  be 
considered  as  being  as  well  established  as  any  doctrine  in  Phy^cal 
Geography. 

In  the  £rst  place,  primd  facie  evidence  in  its  favour  is  afforded  by 
the  constantly-maintained  excess  in  the  saUnity  of  Meditensneaa 
water  above  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic.  This  excess  is  greater  than 
Frof.  Huxley  has  stated ;  fbr  the  specific  gravity  of  the  surface' 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  wJiere  subjected  to  great  evaporattan, 
atid  not  reduced  by  tite  inflow  from  tJie  Atlantic,  ranges  as  high  as 
10294.,  and  the  fcoHtWi-water  to  1-0302,  while  that  of  Atlantic  water 
averages  l'd265.  And  the  excess  of  the  saline  constituents,  as  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analysis,  ranges  as  high  as  nine  per  cent.  That 
there  is  iw>  incr&tse  in  the  proportion  of  salt,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  amount  daily  brought  by  the  Gibraltar  current  into  "the 
Mediterranean  basin,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outward 
under-current  of  dense  Mediterranean  water  is  constantly  retuming 
to  the  Atlantic  the  salt  which  the  surface-current  brings  in.  But 
this  constaat  interchaiig*  between  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  that  of  the  outside  Ocean,  would  in  time  most  assuredly  reduce 
the  density  of  Mediterranean  water  to  that  of  the  Atlantic,  if  it  were 
not  as  constantly  maintained ;  and  no  other  cause  for  its  constant 
maintenance  can  he  shown,  than  excess  of  evaporation.  . 

But,  says  Professor  Huxley,  it  would  seem,  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  amount  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  tho  great  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  inlo 
it,  that  "  the  sun  must  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  down."  This  part  of  the  question  has  been  more 
fully  and  carefiiUy  investigated  (as  I  shall  presently  show)  than  my 
friend  seems  to  have  supposed ;  but  before  proceeding  to  discuss  it,  I 
shall  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  very  remarkable  results  of  the  in- 
quiries made  into  the  Physical  condition  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  a 
man  whom  Professor  Huxley  and  I  hold  in  equaJ  respect, — the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  Von  Baer,  who  was  sent  thither  some  yeai?  ag» 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  report  upon  its  Fisheries.  This,  the 
largest  existing  Inland  Sea  without  any  outlet,  is  a  "  survival"  of 
that  great  central  sea,  which,  at  no  remote  geological  period,  covered 
a  large  part  of  Northern  Asia ;  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land 
having  separated  it  from  the  Eiixine  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
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Sea  of  Aral  on  the  other,  as  well  as  from  the  Arctic  Sea  with  which 
this  marine  province  was  formerly  in  communication.  How  small  an 
eleration  has  sufficed  to  cut  off  this  communication  on  the  northern 
tide,  is  ahown  by  the  fact,  that  the  connection  of  the  Dwina  with  the 
Volga,  by  a  system  of  canals,  has  opened  a  way  for  vessels  to  pass 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  White  Sea.  Thus  remiuning  isolated 
Id  tiie  midst  of  land,  the  Caspian  has  undei^ne  a  series  of  very 
'remarkable  changes,  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  out 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  (as  was  long  since  pointed  out  by 
failas)  that  the  former  extent  of  the  Caspian  was  much  greater  than 
ite  {msent  area.  The  southern  portion  of  its  basin,  which  lies  among 
moontains  whose  escarpments  extend  beneath  the  water,  is  hy  far  the 
deepest ;  a  large  part  of  its  bottom  lying  between  2000  and  3000  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  water.  The  middle  portion  has  also 
BGOQsiderable  depth  on  the  Caucasian  side.  But  the  northern  portion 
IB  nowhere  more  than  oO  feet  deep;  and  this  depth  is  continually 
being  reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
vbich  discharge  themselves  into  this  part  of  the  basin,  notably  the 
Volga  and  the  UraL  These  rivers  run  through  an  immense  expanse 
of  stejjfes,  the  slope  of  which  towards  the  Caspian  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  30  that  if  the  level  of  its  waters  we^e  to  be  raised  even  very 
slightly,  an  expanse  of  land  at  least  equal  to  its  pi'esent  area  would 
be  covered  by  it.  Now,  as  the  present  level  is  about  80  feet  below 
ditt  of  the  Black  Sea,  whilst  ample  evidence  that  the  steppes  were 
fonuerly  overflowed  by  salt  water  is  aflbrded  by  beds  of  marine 
■bells,  as  well  as  by  the  persistence  of  numerous  salt  lakes  and  salt 
nurshes,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  northern  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian formerly  extended  over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Volga  below 
Saratov;  and  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  contraction,  than fAe 
txctta  of  evaporation  aver  the  return  of  water  by  rain  atid  rivers. 

But  such  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  water  as  must  have  taken 
jdace  in  order  to  produce  this  lowering  of  level,  would  have  shown 
itself,  it  might  be  supposed,  in  an  increase  of  its  Salinity ;  whereas 
tbe  fikct  is  that  the  proportion  of  salt  (which  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  basin,  and  also  at  diflerent  seasons)  is  on  the  average  only 
about  ojiG-fourtk  of  that  which  is  found  in  Oceanic  water,  and  does 
not  much  exceed  one-half  of  the  proportion  contained  in  the  water,  of 
tiie  Eoxina  This  reduction,  however,  is  fully  explained  hy  the  ob- 
■Kvations  of  Von  Baer,  who  traces  it  to  the  number  of  shallow 
lagoons  by  which  the  basin  is  surrounded,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
snt  of  natural  "  salt  pan  "  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the 
deposit  of  its  saUne  matter  in  the  solid  form.  This  process  may  he 
»ell  studied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novo-Petrosk  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  where  what  was  formerly  a  bay  is  now  divided  into  a  large 
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number  of  baains,  preseBtiog  every  degree  of  saline  concentt&tioD. 
One  of  these  etill  occasionaUy  receivee  water  from  the  sea,  and  bw 
deposited  on  its  banks  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  salt.  A  second, 
likewise  fiill  of  water,  has  its  bottom  hidden  by  a  thick  crust  of  roK- 
coloured  crystals  like  a  pavement  of  marble.  A  third  exhibito  a 
compact  mass  of  salt,  in  which  are  pools  of  water  whose  Buibce  is 
more  than  a  yard  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  a  fourth  has  lott 
all  its  water  by  evaporation ;  and  the  stratum  of  salt  left  behind  ie 
now  covered  by  sand.  A  similar  concentration  is  taking  place  in  the 
arm  of  the  sea  termed  Karasu  (Black  Water),  which  runs  southwaidi 
from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  basin ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  the  proportion  of  salt 
there  rises  so  greatly  above  that  of  the  ocean,  that  animal  life,  else- 
"wbere  extremely  abundant,  is  almost  or  altogether  suppressed. 

This  process  goes  on  upon  the  greatest  scale,  however,  in  the 
Karaboghaz, — a  shallow  divertixiulvftA  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
middle  basin,  which  is  probably  a  "  survival "  of  the  foi-mer  commu- 
nication between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  This  vast  gulf 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth,  which  is  not  more 
than  about  loO  yards  wide,  and  5  feet  deep ;  and  through  this 
channel  a  current  is  always  running  inwards  with  an  average  speed 
of  three  miles  an  hour.  This  current  is  accelerated  by  westerly  and 
retarded  by  easterly  winds  ;  but  it  never  flows  with  less  rapidity  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour.  The  navigators  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Turkoman  nomads  who  wander  on  its  shores,  struck  with  the  con- 
stant and  unswerving  course  of  this  current,  have  supposed  that  its 
waters  pass  down  into  a  subterranean  abyss  (Karaboghaz,  black  gull), 
through  which  they  reach  either  the  Persian  Qulf  or  the  Black  Sea. 
For  this  hypothesis,  however,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation.  The 
basin,  being  exposed  tu  every  wiud  and  to  most  intense  summer  heat, 
is  subject  to  the  loss  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  as  there  is  very  little  direct  return  by  streams,  the  defeat 
can  only  be  supplied  by  a  flow  from  the  Caspian.  The  small  depth 
of  the  bar  seems  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  counter-current  of  denser 
water ;  none  sudi  having  been  detected,  although  the  careful  inveA- 
tigations  made  by  Von  Baer  would  have  shown  its  presence  if  it 
really  existed.  And  tlius  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  concen- 
tration of  the  water  within  the  basin  of  the  Karaboghaz  ;  so  that 
seals  which  used  to  frequent  it  are  no  longer  found  there,  and  its 
borders  are  entirely  destitute  of  v^;etatioD.  Layers  of  salt  are  bong 
deposited  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  sounding-line,  when 
scarcely  out  of  the  water,  is  covered  with  saline  crystala.  Taking  the 
lowest  estimatesof  the  degree  of  saltness  of  the  Caspian  water,  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  channel,  and  the  speed  of  the  current.  Von  Baer  hat 
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GhoffQ  that  the  E&r&boghaz  alone  daily  Teceives  from  the  Caspian  the 
enomiouB  quantity  of  three  hunditd  andjifty  thouea/nd  tona  ofaalt. 
If  sncb  an  elevation  were  to  take  place  of  the'^euriaco  of  the  bar,  as 
■hoold  separate  the  Karabogbaz  from  the  basin  of  the  CSaspian,  it 
vonld  quickl;  dinunish  in  extent,  ita  banks  would  be  converted  into 
immenae  fields  of  salt,  and  the  sheet  of  water  whicb  might  remain 
would  be  either  converted  into  a.  shallow  lake — like  Lake  £iton, 
vhich  is  200  miles  from  the  present  northern  border  of  the  Caspian ; 
or  a  salt  manli — like  those  which  cover  extensive  tracts  of  the 
steppes ;  or  might  altogether  disappear  by  drying  up, — as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  a  depressed  area  lying  between  I^ke  l^ton 
and  the  River  Ural,  which  is  7d  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Caspian, 
and  about  as  much  more  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  mOTe  "  pregnant  instance  "  could  be  adduced,  of  the  effect 
of  evaporation  aXoTie  in  maintaining  a  powerful  current,  than  is 
afforded  by  this  case  of  the  Karaboghaz. 

That  when  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  had  been  once  completely 
isolated, -the  level  of  its  water  was  i-apwM^  lowered  by  evaporation, 
until  its  area  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  eva- 
poration to  that  of  the  return  of  fr^h  water  by  rain  and  rivers,  is 
shown  by  Yon  Baer  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  inference  from  iacts 
of  two  independent  orders.  At  the  height  of  from  65  to  80  feet 
above  ibe  present  level,  the  rocks  which  formed  the  original  sea- 
shore of  t^e  southern  basin  have  been  furrowed  out  into  tooth-shaped 
p(»nt£  and  needles  ;  lower  down,  on  the  contrary,  the  i-odks  now  laid 
hue  show  no  trace  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  water ;  so  that  its 
level  would  seem  to  have  sunk  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  wave*  suffi- 
dent  time  to  attack  the  cliff-walls  effectively.  Again,  aloi^;  the 
■hallow  border  of  the  northern  basin,  the  shore  for  a  space  of  250 
miles  is  gashed  with  thousands  <^  narrow  channels,  from  twelve  to 
thirty  miles  in  length,  separated  by  chains  of  hillocks,  whtch  pass 
inland  into  the  level  ground  of  the  steppes.  In  ike  neighbourlu>od 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  which  brings  down  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  excess 
flows  into  these  channels,  and  thus  tends  to  keep  them  open ;  so  that, 
when  the  inundation  is  over,  the  sea  again  passes  up  them.  Farther 
to  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  the  channels,  like  the  intervening 
hillocks,  are  not  continuous,  but  form  chuns  of  little  lakes,  separated 
by  sandy  isthmuses.  Although  these  channels  run  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  yet  they  have  a  somewhat  fan-like  arrangement ;  their 
centre  of  radiation  being  the  higher  part  of  the  istiimus  which 
separates  the  slope  of  the  Caspian  from  that  of  the  N.E.  portion  of 
the  Blade  Sea.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  channels  can  have 
been  formed,  except  by  the  furrowing  of  the  soft,,  soil  during  the 
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rapid  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Caspian  water ;  as  happens  on  tlie 
muddy  banks  of  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  water  is  being  rapidly 
lowered  bjr  the  opening  of  a  sluice-gate. 

Now,  since  in  the  area  of  the  Caspian,  aa  at  present  limited,  an 
&^iVihrim/m.  has  been  established  between  the  qoantity  of  water 
loet  by  evaporation,  and  that  returned  to  it  by  rain  and  rivers  (for 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  continuous  change  of  level  is 
now.  going  on),  we  can  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of  what  the  amount  of 
such  evaporation  really  is,  from  what  is  needed  to  make  it  good,  than 
we  have  any  other  means  of  forming.  The  Volga  is,  next  to  the 
Danube,  the  largest  European  river,  and  its  draini^e-area  is  enor- 
mous ;  the  Ural  is  a  considerable  river,  probably  not  bringing  down 
much  less  water  than  the  Don ;  whilst  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes,  which 
drain  a  lai^  part  of  Transcaucasia,  cannot  tc^ether  be  mnch  inferior 
to  the  Dnieper :  and  yet  the  whole  mass  of  water  brought  down  by 
these  four  rivers,  serves  only  to  keep  the  present  level  of  the  Caspian 
&om  being  farther  lowered  by  evaporation. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  the  Caspian  the  Blach  iSea,  with  which 
it  was  formerly  in  continuity,  and  which  communicates  indirectly 
with  the  general  Oceanic  system.  The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  (indud- 
ing  the  Sea  of  Azov)  and  that  of  the  CasjAan  are  nearly  equal ;  each 
being  estimated  at  about  180,000  square  miles.  They  lie  for  the  most 
part  between  the  same  Annual  Isotherms  of  60°  and  SC,  the  exten- 
sions of  the  Caspian  to  the  south  of  the  former  and  to  the  north  of 
the  latter  being  nearly  equal ;  and  hence  wo  may  conclude  that  the 
ev^wratiott  from  the  two  seas  is  nearly  the  same.  Now,  as  the  whole 
water  of  the  Volga  and  of  the  other  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Caspian  is  only  sufficient  to  make  up  for  ita  evaporation,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  contribution  of  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  the  Don,  and  other  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
Black  Sea,  towards  the  supply  of  the  MedHerranean,  is  only  the 
excess  which  remains  after  compensating  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
'Slack  Sea,  or  (assuming  the  equality  of  this  with  the  evaporatiofi  of 
the  Caspian)  the  excess  of  the  volume  of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  over 
that  of  the  Caspian  rivers,  which  (as  will  presently  appear)  must  he 
a  very  insignificant  contribution  to  the  Mediterranean  in  comparison 
with  the  EU'ea  of  the  latter. 

How  small  that  excess  really  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  experi- 
ments on  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms  currents,  of  which  the 
particulus  have  already  been  given.  For  not  only  is  the  outward 
soiface-current  extremely  variable  in  its  rate,  and  liable  to  occanon&I 
Teversi^,  but,  when  it  is  at  its  strongest,  its  effect  is  most  counteracted 
by  the  inward  under-current.    The  proportional  force  and  volume  of 
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tie  two  currents  cannot  be  estimated  from  these  experiments  with 
aDything  lite  certainty ;  but  Captain  Wharton  thinks  that  the  under- 
cuirent  sometimes  carries  in  as  much  aa  tvxi-thirds  of  the  water 
tbst  the  surface-current  carries  oat,  Tliat  it  ordinarily  returns  at 
least  half,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  constant  maintenance  of 
the  average  salinity  of  the  Black  Sea  water  at  about  half  that  of 
Ueditecranean  water ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  this  proportion  could 
not  be  kept  up,  unless  as  much  salt  re-enters  the  basin  by  the  under- 
coirent,  as  passes  out  of  it  by  the  upper.  Hence,  as  the  salinity 
of  t^e  under-cnrrent  is  twice  that  of  the  upper,  its  volume  may 
be  tatcea  at  about  one-half ;  so  that  the  actuai  excess  of  outflow  will 
be  ooly  about  one-half  of  the  volume  of  water  that  forms  the 
sorface-cuiTent.  And  thus  the  whole  contribution  of  the  great  rivers 
that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea,'  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  represented  by  an  outflow  through 
the  Dardanelles  by  no  means  exceeding  the  amount  brought  down  by 
a  nogle  comuderable  river. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  shall  again  use  the  Cas- 
piao  as  a  basis  on  which  we  may  form  some  kind  of  approximative 
estimate  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  evaporation  fiom  its  surface 
and  the  return  by  river-flow. 

Is  the  first  place,  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  the 
.JIgean  and  the  Adriatic,  is  between  four  and  five  times  the  present 
area  of  the  Caspian  ;  so  that,  taking  the  evaporation  over  equal  u-eas 
of  the  two  seas  to  be  the  same,  the  quantity  of  return  that  would  be 
needed  to  keep  up  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  between 
lonr  and  five  times  as  great  as  that  which  suffices  to  maintain  that  of 
the  Caspian.  But  looking  to  the  Eoct  that  the  principal  pait  of  the 
area  of  the  Mediterranean  lies  east  and  west  between  the  parallels 
of  3!^  and  40°  N.  lat,  whilst  that  of  the  Caspian  lies  north  and 
south  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  46°,  it  seems  obvious  that 
this  difference  alone  would  cause  the  evaporation  of  the  Mediterra> 
nean  to  be  much  greater  for  equal  ureas  than  that  of  the  Caspian. 
The  ordinary  Summer  temperature  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
£astem  ba^^  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  much  below  80°:  I 
have  myself  seen  it  ranging  ftnm  75°  to  80°  between  Malta 
and  Alexandria,  in  the  early  part  of  October.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  curious  northern  bend  by  which  the  summer  Isotherm 
of  80°  is  carried  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  only  just  touches  the  southern  basin  of  the 
Caspian  ;  the  summer  temperature  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  sea 
being  below  that  of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  difference  is  far  greater,  however,  dnriog  the  Winter  months. 
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Taking  the  lowest  winter  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  at  IW 
fessor  Huxley's  avenge  of  48°  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  diat  this 
is  some  d^jees  too  low  for  the  Eastern  basin,  whilst  it  is  not  at  all 
too  high  for  the  Western),  we  find  the  January  meao  of  the  CBS{uan 
to  range  from  40°  at  its  southern  extremity,  to  30°  in  its  middle 
baain,  while  its  uorthem  basin  is  crossed  by  the  January  iaotberm  of 
20°.  Hence,  as  regards  Ttm^perai'o.re  alone,  the  mean  annual  exoen 
is  lugely  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  there  ia  anothei 
element  not  less  important, — ^the  extreme  dTyneat  of  the  hot  winds 
which  blow  over  the  Mediterranean  (especially  its  Eastern  hasin) 
from  the  great  African  deserts,  and  which  t^e  up  an  enwmoui 
amount  of  moisture  in  their  course.  Having  heard  much  of  the 
sconcing  power  of  the  Sirocco,  1  was  surprised,  when  in  Malta 
(towards  which  this  wind  blows  from  the  south-east),  to  find  that  itt 
enerrating  effect  was  due  to  its  excessive  hvm/idity,  derived  fixim  the 
extent  of  sea  it  had  tmvereed  since  leaving  the  Libyan  deserts. 

We  should  not  be  far  wrong,  then,  in  assuming  that,  to  counteraiA 
this  enormous  evaporation,  the  volume  of  river-water  poured  Into 
the  Mediterranean  ought  to  be  CEJ  least  aix  tirrua  that  received  by 
the  Caspian.  But  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  that  supply  t  Along 
the  whole  African  coast,  &om  the  Strait  ,of  Gibraltar  to  the  Nile, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  large  river.  Around  the  nhiAt 
Levant  there  is  the  same  deficiency.  And  thus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Po — a  slow-flowing  river  of  very  moderate 
volume,  no  great  body  of  water  is  poured  into  the  Eastern  bann 
of  the  Mediterranean,  save  the  overflow  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
comes  down  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles.  How  small  s 
contribution  is  made  by  this  oversow  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  seems  apparent  from  the  &ct 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  .A^ean,  with  which  it 
first  mingles,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  lowered  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
half-salt  stream  which  dischaiges  itself  into  the  part  of  it  moet 
remote  from  its  communication  with  that  laiger  basin.  Into  the 
Western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  other  considerable  rivew 
dischaige  themselves  than  the  Rhone  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  the  soid- 
totAl  of  the  supply  brought  into  the  whole  Mediterranean  area  bj 
great  rivers,  may  be  expressed  by  the  Nile,  one-half  of  the  Dar- 
danelles surface-current,  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the  E^ro.  And  if 
we  add  to  these  the  "  ten  submarine  springs  of  fresh  water  whidi 
are  known  to  burst  up  in  the  MeditertaneaD,"  it  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  cannot  make  that  total  anything  like  mse  Uaius 
the  amount  that  is  brought  into  the  Caspian  by  the  Volg^  the 
Ural,  and  the  Transcaucasian  rivers,  and  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  entirelif  dissipated  by  evap(»a4ion.—lt  has  been  eatiioated  by 
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two  FieQch  officers,  MM.  B^;y  and  Vigan,*  who  have  recently  com- 
pared tbe  probable  erapoi-atioD  of  the  Mediterraneaa  with  the  lain-f&ll 
orer  its  area,  that  tbe  annual  excess  of  the  former  represents  a 
itntam  of  ^  feet ;  and  tbe  largest  estimate  of  the  amount  brought 
in  by  rivers  cannot  make  up  a  third  of  this  quantity.-f" 

With  such  an  adequate  vera,  cavsa  as  this  enormous  excess  of 
evaporation,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  in  search  of  any  other  expla- 
a&don  for  tbe  Gibraltar  in-current.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
"  marine  water-shed  "  between  Capes  Trafalgar  taiA  Spartel  were  to 
be  raised  1000  feet,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Mediterranean  basiii  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  excess  of  evaporation  from  its  surface  would  pro- 
duce a  progressive  reduction  of  its  level — as  has  happened  with  the 
Cas[nan, — nntil  its  area  came  to  be  so  far  restrict^  as  to  limit  its 
evaporation  to  the  amount  returned  to  it  by  rain  and  rivers.  But 
so  long  as  this  communication  remains  open,  so  long  will  an  in- 
cuirent  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  maintain  the  present  level 
and  area  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  tbis  in-current  persists  tiirot^b 
the  winter  (which  is  advanced  by  Prof  Huxley  as  an  objection  to 
the  received  doctrine)  is  easily  explained.  The  temperature  of  the 
sor&ce,  though  reduced  to  50  d^ees  or  thereabouts,  is  still  suffi- 
oently  high  (especially  under  dry  African  winds)  to  maintain  a  con- 
ndeiable  amount  of  evaporation ;  and  it  is  during  the  season  of  this 
Ttdueed  evaporation,  that  the  river-supply  is  least.  For  all  the 
great  rivers  which  discbarge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  basin 
are  at  their  lowest  during  tbe  winter  mouths,  their  upper  sources 
hang  then  frozen  up ;  and  it  is  with  tbe  meltmg  of  the  snows,  that 
they  become  filled  ag&in. 

Although  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  uniform  Temperature 
of  the  great  mass  of  Mediterranean  water  below  the  variable  surface- 
stratum,,  as  mainly  dependent  on  that  of  the  subjacent  crust  of  the 
£uth,  yet  my  later  and  more  extended  inquiries  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  tbe  coincidence  is  here  accidental ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  Inland  Seas,  the  uniform  temperature  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  lowest  vrinter  temperature  of  the  area.     For  I  found 

*  Annales  des  Ponte  dt  ChaUBKea,  1863  mid  186G. 

t  Sir  Jolin  Handiel,  aioptiiig  aomewhat  different  datk,  c«me  to  ■  oonclnnon 
MeatiaUj  Uib  aune.  Taking  in  the  Blaok  Sea  as  port  of  the  Ueditenmnetm  buin, 
lientimateB  its  whole  aie»  at  l,iriO,000  miles,  and  oonrndera  it  ni  traversed  mediiUj 
I7  Uie  iBotherm  of  63°.  Tbe  eioera  of  evaporation  orer  wn-fall,  for  the  entiie  ana, 
lie  reekooa  at  28  inches,  gi-ring  508  onbia  milea  to  be  «ipplled  in  other  w^rs.  Now 
tba  Nile  is  eatunated  to  deliver  tliTongh  the  yeai  lesa  than  22  tnibiQ  miles ;  "  so  that 
eren  m  the  extraTsgant  supposition  that  each  of  the  other  principal  riveta  (tlie 
I^mibe,  Dnieper,  Don,  Dnieater,  Po,  Bhone,  and  Ebro,)  contribute  oa  mnch  aa  the 
Kile,  we  ahonld  atill  have  only  173  onbio  niiles  of  Tirei^«npplf,  leaving  335  to  be 
binjdied  bj  tbe  Atlautio."    <Ph7noal  Geogiaphr,  p.  27.) 
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it  to  be  about  two  degrees  higher  in  the  Eastern  basin  ^n  in  the 
WeBtem,  in  accordance  with  its  lower  latitude.  And  in  the  Red  Sea  it 
seems  to  be  very  considerably  above  this ;  the  Tempetature-Boundings 
token  by  Captain  Nates  in  the  Qulf  of  Suez,  in  the  month  of 
February,  giving  70"  Fohr.  as  the  uniform  temperature  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  at  450  fathoms.  This  February  tempen- 
ture  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  wocJtei-nial  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  shall  have 
been  obtained,  we  may  assume  that  the  deep  temperature  of  no  part 
of  the  Bed  Sea  falls  below  this,  unless  reduced  by  the  inflow  of  cold 
water  from  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  Arabian  OuI£ 

A  very  interesting  question  here  arises,  as  to  the  possible  influence 
of  this  uniformly  elevated  Temperature  in  the  Bed  Sea,  upon  the 
growth  of  the  Corals  which  abound  in  its  basin  and  form  the  reefe 
so  dangerous  to  the  navigator.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion 
of  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  existing  Coral  Forma- 
tions in  the  Oceanic  area,  that  the  reef-building  types  do  not  Uve 
and  grow  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  twenty  fathoms  first  assigned 
as  their  Iknit  by  Ur.  Darwin.  Yet  as  Stony  Corals  similar  to  theae 
in  every  Physiological  character,  save  massiveness,  have  been  repeat- 
edly brought  up  in  the  PorcupiTie  dredgings  from  depths  of  several 
hundred  fathoms,  there  seems  no  d  priori  reason  for  the  restriction 
of  the  reef-builders  to  this  limited  depth  ;  and  it  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  whether  the  limit  is  not  really  one  of  temperaiwre.  For  it 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dana  in  his  recent  treatise  on  "  Corals  and 
Coral-islands,"  as  a  deduction  from  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  reef-builders,  that  they  cannot  live  in  any  part  of  the  Ocean 
of  which  the  temperature  ever  falls  below  6A° :  so  that  even  the 
Galapagos  islands,  which  lie  under  the  Equator,  are  outside  the 
boundary-line  of  the  Coral  Sea ;  this  being  carried  to  the  north  of 
the  Equator  by  the  cold  (Humboldt'sJ  current  which  comes  up  along 
the  Western  Coast  of  South  America,  and  which  I  regard  as  the 
indraught  of  the  Pacific  Equatorial  current.  Now  all  we  at  present 
know  of  the  relation  of  Temperature  to  Depth,  would  indicate  tha* 
even  in  the  Intertropical  area  of  the  open  Ocean,  the  temperature  «t 
twenty  fathoms  may  not  be  much  above  68",  and  that  in  the  next  ten 
fathoms  it  suffers  a  considerable  reduction ;  so  that  the  bathymetntoi 
limit  of  the  reef-builders  may  really  be  a  thermal  one.  And  if  the 
temperature  of  the  Bed  Sea  everywhere  and  throughout  the  year 
should  prove  to  be  above  that  limit,  it  will  become  a  most  interesting 
question  to  determine  whether  the  reef-building  Corals  are,  or  are 
not,  to  be  found  in  that  Sea  at  a  greater  depth  than  in  the  open 
Ocean ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  at  whic^  they  then 
exist. — ^This  question  has  obviously  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
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bterpretation  of  mauy  Geoli^cal  phenomena ;  for  if  the  limitation 
of  the  depth  of  living  reef-builders  be  really  tkermometric,  instead 
of  baihymetric,  so  that  where  secluded  from  tbe  General  Oceanic 
(^alttion  the^  can  grow  up  from  a  greater  depth  than  in  the 
Ooeuiic  area,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  limitation  cannot  be  rightly 
usnmed  in  regard  to  the  Coral  Growths  of  former  Epochs. 

It  IB  curious  to  see  how,  in  another  place,  an  inflow  of  colder  water,  at 
a  limited  depth,  modifies  the  temperature  of  an  Inland  Sea.  Between 
tbe  north-eastern  portion  of  Borneo  and  Mindanao  (the  southernmost 
of  the  Philippine  group)  there  is  an  area,  called  the  Sulu  Sea,  which 
isisally  fiir  more  completely  enclosed  than  appears  on  the  Map ;  for 
the  laUnds  that  lie  at  intervals  between  its  two  principal  boundaries 
are  to  connected  by  inteiTCning  reefs,  which  do  not  rise  to  the  surface, 
that  this  Sulu  Sea  has  only  a  very  superticial  and  limited  communi- 
cation ffith  either  the  China  Sea  or  tbe  Celebez  Sea.  Notwithstand- 
ing ^i«  enclosure,  its  depth  is  very  great,  reaching  to  1600  faUioms ; 
utd  its  Temperature-phenomena  present  tbe  same  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  China  Sea  outside,  as  do  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Atlantic  For  the  surface-temperature  of  both  being  nearly 
ite  same  (83°  and  84°),  and  the  reduction  to  50°  being  shown  at  nearly 
the  ttnie  depth  (about  300  fathoms),  the  temperature  of  the  Sulu  Sea 
from  that  plane  to  the  bottom  remains  oniform,  whilst  that  of  the 
[^ina  Sea  continues  to  descend,  until  37"  is  reached  at  670  fathoms, 
helow  which  it  undergoes  little  further  reduction,  even  to  a  depth 
of  1550  fathoms.  That  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  Sulu  Sea  from 
shout  300  fathoms  downwards  to  1600,  is  loioer  than  that  of  the 
Hediterranean  by  about  four  or  five  degi-ees,  notwithstanding  that  it 
13  30  mucb  nearer  the  Equator  that  its  surface-tempetature  must  be 
Mnsiderably  higher  all  through  the  year,  is  obviously  due  to  the 
admisiiion  of  outade-water  which  has  been  cooled  by  the  Polar  flow, 
through  passages  between  its  bounding  reefs  and  islands ;  and  we 
niigbt  fix  the  probable  depth  of  those  passages  at  about  250' 
fithoms. 

It  seems  probable  that  every  local  peculiarity  of  Temperature,  either 
in  tb  Ocean  or  in  Inland  Seas,  will  prove  to  be  explicable  by  atten- 
tion to  these  conditions, — the  degree  of  seclusion  of  the  area  from  the 
Pdar  flow,  and  the  lowest  winter  temperature  of  the  surface.  Thus,  in 
(lie  Celebez  Sea,  the  depth  of  which  has  lately  been  found  by  Captain 
Chimtno  to  be  nearly  2700  fathoms^  the  bottom  temperatme  was 
found  to  be  38^° ;  whilst  at  a  less  depth  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  little 
^  the  west  of  Sumatra,  a  bottoro-tempei'ature  of  32°  was  met  with. 
^  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  whilst  tbe  latter  station  is  in 
the  direct  course  of  the  bottom-flow  of  Antarctic  water  towards  the 
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Equator,  this  flow  could  only  reach  the  former  by  going  a  long  way 
round. 

The  peculiarities  of  Inland  Seas  in  regard  to  Temperature  seem  to 
have  a  much  more  potent  influence  on  Animal  life  than  would  at  firat 
be  apparent.  I  went  to  the  Hediterraaean  with  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  finding  its  depths  tenanted  by  the  like  varied  and  abundant 
Fanna  that  we  had  met  with  at  corresponding  depths  in  the  Atlantic; 
and  considering  that  the  existence  of  this  Sea  can  be  clearly  traced 
hack  through  the  whole  Tertiary  period,  I  expected  to  find  in  this 
fauna  the  like  representation  of  the  early  Tertiaries,  that  the  fauna  of 
the  deep  Atlantic  had  shown  of  the  Cretaceous.  What,  then,  was  mj 
diaappointment  at  flndiug  the  dredge  come  up,  time  after  time,  from 
depths  ranging  between  300  and  loOO  fathoms,  laden  with  a  barren 
mud  ;  the  most  cai'eful  examination  of  which  revealed  not  a  single 
living  otganiam,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  dead  shells  and  corala, 
large  enough  to  be  rec(^izable  as  such,  which  had  obviously  drifted 
from  some  other  locality.  The  idea  of  the  nearly  azoic  cooditioo  of 
the  deeper  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  I  was  thus  led, 
having  been  confiTmed  by  the  results  of  Oscar  Schmidt's  dredgings 
in  the  Adriatic,  the  question  arises, — to  what  is  this  condition  due  \ 
I  was  in  the  first  instance  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  turbid  con- 
dition of  the  bottom-water,  which  is  charged  (as  I  was  able  to  prove 
by  observation)  with  extremely  fine  sedimentary  particles,  whose  slow 
settling-down  forms  the  mud  of  the  bottom.  These  seem  to  be 
chiefly  derived,  in  the  Eastern  basin,  from  the  Nile ;  and  in  the 
Western  basin,  from  tbe  Rhone :  the  coarser  particles  in  each  case 
settling  down  near  the  mouths  of  those  rivers,  whilst  the  finer  are 
difl'used  through  the  whole  mass  of  Mediterranean  water,  gravitating 
very  slowly  to  the  depths  of  its  basin. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  it  is  to  this  diffusion, — experi- 
mentally proved  on  the  large  scale  by  the  admixture  of  mud  with 
the  saline  deposit  of  the  boilers  of  steam-ships  voyaging  in  tlie 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  small  by  Professor  Tyndall's  electric-ligbt 
test, — that  the  peculiar  bluenesa  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  due.  The  case  is  precisely  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  through  which  the  Upper  Khoue  Bows,  depositing  near  its 
entrance  tbe  coarser  particles  of  sediment,  and  diffusing  the  finw 
through  the  entire  waters  of  the  lake,  to  which  they  impart  a  cor- 
responding blueness. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  muddy  state  of  the  bottom-water  is  un- 
favourable to  the  presence  of  Animal  life ;  and  it  has  been  particularly 
noted  by  Dana,  that  where  such  a  sediment  brought  down  by  a  current 
is  difiused  over  a  part  of  a  bed  of  living  Coral,  it  kills  the  animals  of 
that  part    Moreover,  I  learned  at  Malta  that  in  the  beds  which  yield 
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the  extremely  jijie-grained  stone  which  is  used  for  delicate  carvings, 
■carcely  an;  fossils  are  found  save  Sharks'  teeth ;  whilst  in  the  coart^ 
gmined  beds  of  the  same  formation,  fossils  are  abundant ;  and  as  the 
fwmer  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  slow  deposit  in  the  deep 
sea,  so  may  the  latter  be  considered  as  sAore-beds.  Further,  I  have 
been  informed  by  Professor  Duncan,  that  in  the  Fleisch  of  the  Alps, 
which  shows  in  some  parts  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and 
which  is  composed  of  a  very  fine  sedimentary  material,  there  is  an 
^ost  entire  absence  of  Organic  remains. 

There  is,  however,  anotber  condition  of  the  bottom-water  of  the 
Vedit^rraaean,  which  is  not  less  unfavourable  than  its  turbidity — 
probably  yet  more  so — to  the  existence  of  Animal  life  in  its  depths  ; 
namely,  the  deficiency  of  Oxygen  producad  by  the  slow  decomposi> 
lion  of  the  organic  matter  brought  down  by  its  great  rivers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  determination  which  I  made  in  my  second  visit  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1871,  the  gases  boiled-off  from  water  brought  up 
from  great  depths  contained  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  Oxygen  and 
35  per  cent  of  Nitrogen,  the  remaining  60  pet  cent,  being  Carbonic 
Acid.  Now  in  gases  boiled-ofF  from  the  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  average  percentage  of  Oxygen  wae  about  20,  while  that  of  Car- 
bonic Acid  was  between  30  and  40 ;  even  this  large  proportion  of 
Carbonic  Acid  not  appearing  prejudicial  to  the  life  of  the  Marine 
Invertebrata,  so  long  as  Oxygen  was  present  in  sufBcient  proportion. 
The  rationaie  of  both  these  conditions  seems  obviously  the  same  ; 
—namely,  that  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  Temperature  of 
the  whole  mass  of  Mediterranean  water  below  the  surface-stratum 
"f  200  fathoms  (which  alone  will  be  disturbed  by  Wind,  or  be 
affected  by  the  influx  of  Rivera  and  of  the  Gibraltar  current),  there  is 
TO  Thermal  Circulation  ;  the  whole  contents  of  the  deeper  part  of 
this  immense  ba^in  being  th\i8  in  an  absolutely  stagnant  condition. 
If  the  doctrine  of  a  Vertical  Oceanic  Circulation  be  true,  every  drop 
of  Ocean-water  is  brought  in  its  turn  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  get 
lid  of  its  Carbonic  Acid,  and  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  Oxygen. 
Bnt  as  the  density  of  the  surface-stratum  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
never  rendered  greater  by  reduction  of  Temperature,  than  that  of 
the  mass  of  water  it  overlies,  there  is  no  agency  capable  of  producing 
any  interchange ;  the  bottom-water  charged  with  the  slowly-gravi- 
tating sediment  is  never  disturbed  ;  and  the  Organic  matter  contained 
in  that  sediment  consumes  its  Oxygen  so  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  supplied  from  above  by  diffusion  through  the  vast  column  of 
"uperincumbent  water,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  converted  into 
Carbonic  Acid,  scarcely  any  being  left  for  the  support  of  Animal  Life. 
These  considerations,  then,  seem  fully  adequate  to  account  for  the 
paucity  of  Life  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  ;  and 
D  D  2 
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they  will,  of  coui-se,  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  any  other  Inland 
Sea,  so  far  as  the  same  conditious  apply.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  find  that  my  old  friend  and  fellow-student  Edwaid 
Forbes  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  limitation  of  Animal  Life — so 
far  as  regards  the  jEgean  Sea,  in  which  his  own  researches  were 
prosecuted — to  a  depth  of  about  300  fathoms  ;  the  error,  which  was 
rather  that  of  others  than  his  own,  being  in  the  supposition  that  tins 
limitation  applies  equally  to  the  great  Ocean-basins,  past  as  well  as 
present.  The  researches  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  bear  a 
part,  have  shown  that  a%  regards  the  latter  there  is  probably  no 
Bathymetrical  limit  to  Animal  Life;  while  the  results  of  myinquiriffi 
into  the  influence  of  the  Physical  Conditions  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  limiting  the  bathymetrical  diffusion  of  its  Fauna,  will  not,  I 
venture  to  hope,  be  without  their  use  in  Geological  Theory. 

W.  B.  Cabpentxb. 
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at  life  itf  Biarge  Ora(6     Compiled  from  PlOBlly 
icnU,     PiiTite    MolaDRUldI^    mid      ~ 
i  to  u>d  from  vjirloua  hiando.  Bf  M: 


WIDOWS  and  orphans  are  rarely  succeasfui  biographers  of  the 
life  in  whicli  their  interest  is  paramount.  To  be  dispaseioDate 
seems  like  treason,  and  the  mean  between  truth  and  hero-worship  is 
harder  to  hit  than  in  other  cases.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  ar- 
riyingat  a  just  estimate  of  claims  to  eminence,  until  a  biography  has 
passed  the  domestic  phase,  and  reached  the  hands  of  a  candid  friend. 
Bnt  all  this  notwithstanding,  there  are  memorable  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  Given  a  clear  head,  an  administrative  mind,  a  shrewd 
observation,  and  a  life  laid  out  in  acting  the  man's  intellectual  "  belp- 
neet,"  we  have  the  essentials  to  biographical  success  which  are 
the  secret  of  such  readable  memoirs  as  "The  Personal  Life  of  George 
Grote."  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  to  have 
known  the  man  himself;  it  is  of  secondary  moment  to  have  at  onr 
finger  ends  the  speeches  and  writings  which  are  the  landmarks  of 
his  political  and  literary  career  :  the  stoiy  of  a  life  told,  as  Mrs.  Grote 
tells  it,  partly  from  the  lips  of  its  subject,  partly  from  his  acts,  in 
which  she  played  no  small  part,  enlists  the  interest  of  readers  who 
are  proud  of  English  prowess  and  perseverance,  and  as  we  trace  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Opus  Magnum  "  to  their  crowning  one  and  its  colo- 
pkou,  we  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  biographei-'s  counsels 
and  ambitions,  that  we  hidf  resent  being  overlooked  in  the  festive 
commemoration  around  the  punch-bowl  at  History  Hut. 
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As  early  as  1823,  three  years  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Orote  pro- 
pounded to  her  banker  and  student  husband,  in  Threadneeille  Street, 
the  undertaking  of  a  new  History  of  Greece.  "  You  are  always 
studying  the  ancient  authors  whenereryou  have  a  momeDt's  leisure: 
now  here  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  you  to  treat.  Suppose  yon  tiy 
yourhand!"  (P.  49.')  It  ieiuteresting  to  examine  the  title  of  the  giver 
of  this  straightforward  and  plain-spoken  advice  to  attentiTe  heed. 
The  daughter  of  a  good  Kentish  family,  in  every  way  a  meet  match 
for  the  Grotes  who  had  migrated  from  Bremen  to  London,  as  bauken 
and  general  merchants,  about  the  beginning  of  George  the  Third's 
reign,  Harriet  Lewin,  the  future  Mrs.  Grote,  first  met  the  historian 
of  Greece  in  1815,  and  so  impressed  him  witb  her  personal  and  men- 
tal attractions  that  but  for  the  interference  of  a  melodramatic  viUaio 
in  holy  orders — one  E.,  who  is  darkly  alluded  to  as  "a  monster  we^h- 
iug  twenty  stone,"  and  withal  "an  eminent  critic,"  and  whose  je^usjr 
led  him  to  palm  off  a  most  bare-faced  lie  upon  Grote— an  engagement 
would  have  taken  place  at  that  early  date,  although  the  young  man 
was  only  his  tiather's  deputy  in  the  bank,  and  the  small  house  at- 
tached to  it,  and  anything  but  liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of  the 
purse-strings.  However,  the  young  people  met  again  three  yeais 
later,  and  out  of  the  renewal  of  attentions  an  engagement  arose,  to 
which  the  elder  banker  consented  on  condition  of  two  yean'  waiting- 
The  irkaomeness  of  this  probation  Grote  set  about  relieving  by  ad- 
diction to  such  severe  and  unloverlike  studies  as  political  economy, 
currency,  and  capital.  His  oracles  and  prophets  were  lUcaido 
and  James  Mill,  and  with  their  convictions  he  imbibed  their  an- 
tipathies, one  of  which — a  prejudice  against  the  Church  and  its  min- 
isters, derived  from  the  latter — is  evidenced  indirectly  by  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which,  according  to  the  diary  kept  by  him  before  his 
marriage,  his  Sundays  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  walking, 
riding,  and  discoursing  with  these  two  Mentors,  no  time  apparent^ 
being  reserved  for  any  such  thing  as  public  worshipt  The  influenoe 
probably  of  this  tutelage,  and  perhaps  the  severe  cast  of  religion 
which  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  chaplains; 
infused  into  bis  father's  household,  represent  the  true  key-note  to  the 
absence  of  a]l  mention  of  religious  views  or  exercises  tbrougfaout  the 
volume.  For  the  rest  of  his  leisure,  during  the  interval  we  are  refer- 
ring to,  he  was  engaged  for  tbe  most  part  in  other  studies  of  a  seroie 
cast,  though  with  something  of  a  penchant  for  the  "  bellee  lettres," 
and  more  than  a  passing  devotion  to  music.  With  r^aid  to  his 
fianc^  meanwhile  he  was  taking  the  surest  steps  towards  a  com- 
patible union,  when  tbe  days  of  writing  were  over,  by  impressing  on 
her  tbe  advantage  of  instructive  reading,  and  the  use  of  making  notes 
from  and  upon  such  books  as  she  read.     "  Mies  Lewin,"  writes  Mrs, 
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Grote,  "was  nowise  disincliDed  to  follow  the  dictation  of  her  young 
preceptor,  for  she  was  from  the  first  inspired  with  sympathy  for  his 
stodies  and  anxious  to  become  qualified  to  second  and  assist  him,  if 
ponbl^  in  bis  intellectual  course.  Her  appetite  for  knowledge  had 
indeed  formed  one  among  the  attractions  she  possesBed  in  Geoige 
Grate's  eyes  from  the  h^jinning  of  their  acquaintance."  (P.  39.) 
£ven  when  in  1820  they  became  man  and  wife,  concurrent  <arcum- 
stances  made  Mrs.  Qrote  a  more  intimate  sharer  in  ber  husband's 
litoary  ambitions  and  labours,  than  might  have  been  the  case  in  nine 
oat  of  ten  nnions.  The  "  res  angusta  domi  "  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  withholding  or  withdrawal  from  them  of  what  one  of  our  old 
divines  calls  "  the  dowry  of  blessed  children,"  made  them  greater 
htHOfr-keepers,  and  more  all  in  all  to  each  other,  in  that  sta^  of  the 
road  of  life  when  mutual  support  and  interdependence  grow  into 
habit.  From  the  first  we  find  the  wife  inspiring  and  fostering  the 
puisnits,  in  which  her  prescient  sagacity  discerned  the  pathway  to 
ber  husband's  fame.  Does  he,  in  1821,  compose  an  essay  on  Parlia- 
mentary Keform,  it  is  written  for  the  most  part  at  the  bedside  of  his 
sick  wife :  and  whilst  be  is  preluding,  with  a  mass  of  research  after- 
wards brought  to  bear  upon  an  hitherto  almost  virgin  subject,  the 
question  of  the  Greek  Myths,  Hrs.  Qrote  (she  herself  tells  us)  was 
habitually  studions  after  her  fashion,  Ic^c,  met^bysics,  politics,  all 
Domii^  into  her  curriculum,  out  of  deference  for  her  husband's  wish, 
and  "in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  be  associated  with  her  husband's 
tastes  and  laboura" 

It  is  no  wonder,  obviously,  that  one  who  from  the  first  took  every 
means  to  identify  herself  with  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  who  grew 
to  ai^neciate  them  and  be  a  part  of  them  more  and  more  as  years 
rolled,  on,  shouM  have  conceived,  as  her  husband's  fame  acquired 
basis  and  substance,  the  idea  of  transmitting  a  written  memorial  of 
it  Nor  is  it  any  more  so,  that  this  record  should  be  so  free  from  the 
common  &ultB  of  bii^raphies  by  female  relatives,  if  we  consider  that 
which  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the  whole  book  before  us,  that  Mrs. 
Orote's  must  have  ever  been  a  singularly  independent  mind,  untaught 
to  tbe  last  in  the  art  "  jurandi  in  verba  magistri,"  and  ever  ready  to 
suggest  to  her  help-mate  those  counsels  of  tact  and  woman's  wit 
vbich  often  materially  assist  literary  men  in  i^acing  their  lucubra- 
tions before  the  reading  public  in  a  palatable  fashion.  It  can  never 
be  amiss  to  have  a  partner  of  sufficient  candour  to  pause  in  the  read- 
ing aloud  of  an  abstruse  and  scientific  passage,  and  enquire,  "  Qeoi^ 
do  yon  understand  what  I  am  reading  to  you  V  "  Perfectly."  "  Oh  ! 
very  well,  then  I  will  go  on :  for  my  part  it  is  quite  above  my  com- 
pr^enmon."  (P.  245.)  Though  Orote  may  only  have  smiled  at  such 
a  eonfessioD,  it  would  not  have  been  without  its  use  in  teaching  the 
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philosophical  and  historical  student  to  conmder  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  those  to  be  instructed,  and  so  to  hring  his  own  literary 
labours  within  the  i-angc  of  a  wider  number.  And  EO  too,  in  con* 
nection  with  her  husband's  social  and  political  hfe,  we  discern  tlte 
exercise  of  an  influence,  which  qualifies  and  entitles  her  to  write  of 
it  more  soundly  after  his  decease ;  a  spirit  of  independence  in  these 
matters  also,  which  gradually  asserted  its  reasonable  supremacy,  and 
shaded  off  the  angular  crotchets  of  the  austere  radical  "Mrs.  Grote," 
we  read,  "  had  numerous  friends  and  connections  among  the  ariBto- 
cratic  portion  of  scx:iety,  and  her  inclination  would  faia  have  led  her 
to  cultivate  their  sympathies  by  frequenting  their  houses.  But  the 
aversion,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  everything  tinctured  with 
aristocratic  tastes  and  forms  of  opinion  which  animated  George 
Qrote's  mind,  obliged  his  wife  to  relinquish  her  intercourse  with 
almost  all  families  of  rank  and  position,  rather  than  displease  her 
(somewhat  intolerant)  partner."     (P.  43.) 

It  cannot  but  have  involved  some  amount  of  self-discipline  tosacn- 
fice  inclination  and  predilections  for  a  theory ;  yet  it  must  have  beeo 
equal  to  the  best  of  triumphs  to  find  her  concessions  result  in  the  end 
in  considerable  abatements  of  her  husband's  extreme  viewti,  as  when 
in  1840  "  our  radical  habitu^  fell  out  of  favour  with  us  both — and 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept  friendly  overtures  from  liord  and 
Lady  Holland,  and  to  commence  intercourse  with  Holland  House, 
whither  Grote  would  never  have  consented  to  go  in  past  times.  Ve 
also  were  present  at  the  Queen's  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
this  too  without  any  twinges  of  conscience  on  Gi'ote's  part."  (P.  13-)- 
Much  later  in  Mr.  Grote's  life,  as  Mrs.  Grote  records  and  as  all  re- 
member, her  honoured  and  now-sged  husband,  declined  indeed  the 
compliment  and  temptation  of  a  coronet,  but  this  from  quite  other 
motives  than  those  which  would  have  actuated  his  refusal  in  the 
days  of  his  membership  for  the  city  of  London,  days  when  he  retunied 
year  by  year  to  the  championship  of  the  vext  question  of  the  Ballot ; 
the  ballot  which,  when  the  pear  dropped  into  the  mouths  of  those 
-who  bad  so  long  hungered  for  it,  he  bad  come  to  regard  as  a  measure 
of  secondary  value  "  since  the  wide  expansion  of  the  voting  element" 
(P.  313.)  Though  he  declined  a  peerage,  the  offer  was  productive  of 
agreeable  feelings  and  of  quiet  domestic  talk :  and  this  tnellowsd  and 
tempered  &ame  of  mind  might  not  have  been  attained,  even  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  had  his  partner  and  biogr^her  not  known  how  to 
give  and  take,  to  stand  by  him  in  his  election  contests,  ajtd  asust  him 
'in  his  literary  work  and  corrections  of  the  press,  so  as  insensibly  to 
leaven  him  with  her  own  tact  and  remarkable  common  sense. 

Such  appear  to  us  the  recommendations  and  qualifications  of  Mrs. 
Grote  for  the  task  which  she  has  undertaken,  and  her  fulfilment  of 
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which  is  in  the  course  of  examination  by  critics  at  the  present  time. 
F4r  that  task  she  has  not  only  the  great  help  of  a  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  subject  of  her  Memoir  during  the  whole  extent 
d  his  public  life,  but  aJso  the  advantage  of  diaries  and  correspondence 
carefully  collected  and  judiciously  used.  The  period  in  which,  though 
literature  and  scholarship  were  never  banished  for  long,  the  pursuit  of 
pohtics  was  dominant  with  him,  is  suEBciently  described  and  still 
more  suflSciently  illustrated  by  letters  from  Mr.  Grote  to  his  wife,  and 
from  herself  or  him  to  his  political  friends  and  allies.  The  more  con- 
genial years,  when  he  put  aside  politics  for  his  History  of  Greece,  bis 
Plato,  and  bis  Aristotle,  are  wrought  into  a  consistency  of  biography, 
which  owes  no  little  of  its  attraction  to  Mi's.  Grote's  intense  fellow- 
feeling  and  independent  " esprit  de  corps;"  and  what  renders  the 
whole  life  most  natural  and  real  is  the  timely  insertions  of  little 
bwcbes  which  present  the  man  as  we  are  sure  he  must  have  been,  a 
kindly,  simple-minded  scholar,  unselfish  and  unchary  of  bis  stores  of 
knowledge,  or  of  his  assistance  in  promoting  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  man  who  enjoyed  life,  was  fond  of  music,  fond  of  horses,  fond 
of  foreign  tours  and  continental  capitals,  not  avei'se  to  a  game  of  whist, 
and  yet  an  exact  and  punctilious  man  of  business,  and  eminent 
for  his  regular  discharge  of  public  as  well  as  private  trusts.  It  is 
easy  to  believe,  from  the  perusal  of  the  memoir  written  by  his  widow, 
diat  he  deserved  to  the  utmost  the  attribution  of  those  lines  of 
Chaucer,  which  form  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Biography, 
fusing  over  the  period,  during  which  he  was  his  father's  working 
putner  in  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  with  a 
comparatively  narrow  margin  for  expenses  and  not  the  most  pleasant 
Sillily  relations  (as  one  might  infer  from  the  fact  that  while  he  was 
from  the  first  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the  London  University, 
his  father  was  contributing  his  £100  at  a  time  to  its  professed  anti- 
dote, King's  College,)  a  period  relieved  no  doubt  by  occasional  conti- 
nental tours,  and  by  intimacies  with  a  few  likeminded  political  and 
lileraiy  friends,  we  shall  glance  first  at  what  may  be  called  the  politi- 
cal phase  of  his  career,  which  began  within  a  short  time  after  his 
Other's  death  in  1830,  a  year  big  with  coming  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal world,  and  a  year  m^ked,  with  an  amusing  oddity,  in  the  memoir, 
by  Mrs.  Grote's  notification  that  "  she  shall  henceforth  use  the  per- 
»nal  pronoun,"  and  proceed  to  talk  of  "  Grote  and  I."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  earned  her  right  to  this  partnership  phrase  by  the 
ml  of  co-operation  with  which  she  did  her  husband's  electioneering, 
ingpuing  energy  into  her  more  contemplative  consort,  corresponding 
with  Joe  Parkes  on  the  friendliest  of  footings,  and  living  in  a  whirl  of 
political  excitement  and  exaltation  up  to  and  after  the  date  of 
December,  1832,  when  at  the  "  Qulldhall  paved  with  heads  to  the 
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very  comers,"  she  saw  Grote  returned  "semor  member  for  the  capital 
of  the  empire  "  by  a  majority  of  924  votes.  Elected  as  the  adyooate 
of  the^  Ballot,  it  followed  almost  of  course  that  his  political  allies 
looked  to  him  to  bring  it  forward,  and  early  in  1833  he  delivered  liis 
maiden  speech  upon  that  pet  topic  to  a  crowded  house.  Mrs.  Qrote 
heard  it  from  the  I^Qtem,  and  gives  her  own  and  Sir  William  Uolet- 
■worth's  impresfflons  of  its  perfect  success,  but  we  had  rather  accept 
the  witness  of  Lord  Broughton,  after  twenty  years  had  cooled  the 
fervid  judgment  of  the  hour,  that  taking  into  account  all  the  famous 
orators  of  the  century,  "  the  two  beat  speeches  he  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  were  (1)  Macaulay's  speech  on  the  C(^J- 
right  Question  and  (2)  Orote's  fiist  speech  on  the  Ballot,"  an  opinion 
in  which,  he  added,  Mr.  Speaker  Abercrombie  agreed  with  him.  (See 
p.  84).  Leaping  thus  into  a  foremost  rank  in  the  extreme  party  of 
politics,  which  needed  the  untiring  championship  of  its  rare  leaden, 
and  being  early  invited  by  the  Whig  Qovemment  to  undertake  the 
(Airmanship  of  important  parliamentary  committees,  Mr.  Orote  bad 
to  put  the  History  by  for  a  season,  and  give  close  attendance  to 
l^slative  and  parliamentary  business  during  the  sessions  of  Parlit- 
ment,  with  comparatively  little  respite  during  the  recess.  In  the 
November  of  1834  we  find  Mr&  Orote  writing  of  the  preparatjcm  ix 
a  dissolution  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry,  "Grote 
is  'buckling  on  his  cuirass,'  and  I  never  knew  him  more  full  of  ardoui 
and  Insolation.  If  all '  stand  to  the  guns  '  as  he  will,  you  will  have  w 
cause  to  blame  your  fellow  countrymen.  He  drew  up  the  address  for 
the '  Metropolitan  membei's  and  worked  hard  to  get  it  peTsonall; 
signed  by  them  all."  (P.  93.)  At  this  election  Grote  was  returned, 
though  lowest  instead  of  highest  of  the  four  successful  Reformere,  and 
on  the  first  night  of  the  session  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  was  eventually  carried  by  a  very  email  majority.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  went  out  shortly  after  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  had  a  in- 
sistent opponent,  though  one  who  appreciated  his  ability  and  respected 
his  statesmanship,  in  the  young  lUdical  leader  who  at  this  time  was 
deep  in  the  counsels  of  Birmingham  and  the  provincial  towns,  and 
took  as  active  a  part  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  as  he  had  done 
in  B«fonn  or  the  Ballot.  He  bad  however  a  wholesome  shyness  of 
O'Connell,  which  is  a  token  of  his  characteristic  caution  and  sobriety 
of  mind. 

In  the  June  of  1836  he  again  brought  forward  the  Ballot,  to  find 
himself  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  helped  to 
carry  their  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill ;  but  it  was  a  good  deal 
owing  to  his  zeal  that  the  agitation  for  it  survived  a  second  disaster, 
and  at  this  period  we  find  him  interested  in  two  other  collatenl 
party  movements, — the  foundation  of  the  Reform  Club  and  of  the 
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Lmion  and  Weeimnuder  Revieiv.  To  those  who  penise  the  pages 
which  record  Mrs.  Orote's  reminisceDces  of  '36  and  '37,  it  will 
oocasioQ  a  smile  to  find  "  that  Qrote  aud  I  apeat  a  good  deal  of  time 
this  autumn  in  devisiog  methods  of  taking  votes  so  as  to  ensure 
secrecy  ;  at  last  a  ballot-box  was  perfected,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
toodels,  in  wood,  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom."  Sorely  the  time 
vas  wasted  and  the  labour  lost,  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  BaJlot-box  of 
1873  is  Dot  the  perfected  model  d  la  Grote  ;  and  if,  too,  the  Ballot 
itself  is  not  the  panacea  for  corruption  and  bribery  which  its  fond 
admirers  dreamed  it  would  be  in  the  fervid  radicatiam  of  1833-18S7. 
With  the  Queen's  accession  came  shortly  a  third  contest  for  the  City, 
in  which  Grote  came  in  last  of  the  Whig  or  Radical  team,  and  only 
headed  the  Conservative,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  by  a  majority  of  six. 
Id  tbeue  days  C.  BuUer  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth  were  Hr.  Grote's 
stauncbest  allies.  Lord  Durham  clinging  to  him  up  to  a  point,  when 
his  divergence  terminated  his  own  prospect  of  a  great  career.  The 
Ballot  crept  on,  and  in  183tt,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs, 
SOO  members  voted  for  it  with  Qrote,  among  them  Sir  Hussey 
VirisQ  and  Mr.  Bobert  Steuart.  For  the  advocacy  of  these  questions 
we  have  other  evidence  than  Mrs.  Grote's,  that  Mr.  Qrote  had  the 
re(]uUite  amount  of  eloquence.  When  he  put  on  full  steam  to 
addresB  the  House,  the  louder  tone  and  the  fuUer  power  were  more  in 
place  than  ia  the  chair  of  a  Committee.  Indeed,  he  had  neglected  no 
means  of  acquiring  oratorical  power,  for,  in  common  with  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Boebuck,  Charies  Bulter,  T.  Gisbome,  and  others,  he  had 
taken  lessons  in  elocution  from  Mr.  Jones  in  1836,  herein  differing 
markedly  from  an  equal  scholar  and  a  greater  statesman,  of  whom 
we  find  the  first  notice  about  this  time  in  Mrs.  Qrote's  memoir.  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  perhaps  from  physical  inability,  was  content  throng 
life  to  let  the  manner  take  its  chance,  and  rely  entirely  on  the 
matter  of  hie  speeches.  But  then  Sir  ComewBlI  Lewis,  though  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  advanced  section  of  the  reforming  party, 
vonld  never  have  coveted  the  position  of  a  Radical  leader.  Indeed, 
auch  a  position  was  but  disappointmeat  to  those  who  occupied  it.  "  I 
aee  what  we  are  coming  to,  Grote,"  said  Charles  Boiler ;  "  in  no  veiy 
longtime  from  this,  you  and  I  shall  be  left  to  'tell'  Molesworth." 
And  to  this  it  came  by  degrees.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Grey 
bslted  in  their  Radicalism.  Lord  Durham  died  of  a  broken  heart 
One  and  another  fell  away,  till  in  1839  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Ballot 
motion  failed  to  kindle  any  of  the  olden  enthusiasm.  Within  a  year 
or  BO,  and  after  but  one  or  two  more  memorable  speeches — especially 
bis  able  onslaught  on  the  foreign  secretary  in  184<1  in  reference  to 
the  Eastern  Question — he  in  found  shrinking  from  the  anticipation 
of  a  new  General  Election,  and — as  he  expressed  it  to  his  consti- 
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tueuts — "  ao  unavaiimg  and  almost  solitary  struggle  in  Farliattienl " 
(p.  140),  Perhaps — if  we  take  the  secret  fascination  of  his  deferred 
historical  labours  into  account — there  is  Uttle  wonder  in  his  deserting 
a  hopeless  cause,  aud  yet  the  spectacle  which  may  even  now  be  seen  , 
of  sober  and  stedfast  pulling  against  the  tide  of  a  huge  working  ' 
majority  by  dutiful  Tory  lieutenants,  is  surely  finer  and  more  satis- 
factory to  contemplate.  In  reference  to  the  committees  on  which 
he  sat  during  an  eventful  decade,  Mrs.  Grote  commemorates  his 
scrupulous  impartiality.  The  inquiry  into  the  Cariow  ElecU<», 
which  occupied  a  committee  for  sixty  days  in  the  summer  of  1839, 
with  Grote  in  the  chair,  evoked  the  complaints  of  the  Whig  partj 
touching  his  superiority  to  party  influences.  In  those  days  an 
Election  Committee  consisted  of  eleven  chosen  out  of  thirty-three  by 
ballot,  and  the  chosen  eleven  were  pretty  sure  to  be  the  weakest  The 
scrutiny  was  neck  and  neck  for  a  considerable  time,  and  memoriefi, 
which  can  reach  back  to  that  year,  recall  funny  accounts  of  bow « 
ten  poiuds  franchise  was  made  up.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
inquiry,  Mr.  Grote  often  voted  against  bis  party  ;  but  in  the  last  vole  j 
which  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  Guy  Gisbome,  the  Radical  | 
candidate,  his  party  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  being  "too 
just  in  the  chair."  Those  who  recollect  him  in  it  say  he  was  less  fitted 
for  the  shup'shooting  of  a  chairman  than  for  addressing  the  Howe 
on  momentous  occasions  of  debate. 

It  was  in  1840  that  be  first  dined  at  Holland  House  ;  in  1S40  too 
that  he  enjoyed  "  his  morning  walks  and  talks  with  G.  C.  Lewis 
between  Eccleston  Street,"  where  he  resided,  "  and  Somerset  Honse,' 
where  the  enquirer  into  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history  was 
officially  employed ;  perhaps  he  was  getting  to  see  that  there  was  i 
something  sweeter  than  democratic  triumphs,  and  coming  round  to 
the  opinion  that  the  "  siimmum  bonum  "  resides  rather  in  the  ooo- 
templative  than  the  practical  life,  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  not 
the  hurry-scurry  of  pohtics. 

For  the  former  life  he  had  evinced  some  aptitudes  in  his  school- 
days  at  Seveuoaks  and  Charterhouse,  aud  though  he  quitted  tin 
latter  for  his  father's  bank  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  bis  talents  bad 
been  fostered  by  Dr.  Raine  for  his  master,  and  his  wits  kept  on  die 
alert  by  competition  with  the  Waddingtons  and  Connop  ThirlwslL 
The  "  Personal  Life  "  records  that  the  classical  studies  of  his  yoath 
were  cherished  aud  continued  through  each  period  of  his  manhood 
and  age.  In  the  diary  of  his  early  married  life  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
Pausanias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Wolfs  Prolegomena  to  Homo', 
are  found  to  be  in  course  of  digestion.  A  httle  later  he  is  review- 
ing Mitford's  Greece  out  of  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  veiy 
soon  attracting  the  friendly  notice  of  Niebuhr  by  the  scholastic  acqnire* 
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mente  evioced  ia  that  article.  Out  of  these  tastes  and  associatiooB, 
upon  the  instigation  as  we  have  seen  already  of  his  one-minded 
"jiitera  ego,"  grew  the  project  of  the  History  of  Greece,  a  work 
which,  laid  by  for  the  season  of  his  Parliamentary  career  {183S-41), 
was  then  resumed  with  a  steady  diligence,  as  well  as,  no  doubt,  with 
an  experience  of  men  and  measures  very  useful  to  the  historian  in 
trsciog  parallels  and  drawing  comparisons.  Between  the  date  of  his 
qaitting  Parliament  and  that  of  his  setthng  down  to  his  History, 
came,  indeed,  a  tour  to  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  a  visit  to 
Psatum  suggests  to  Mrs.  Grote  a  reminiscence  of  an  unmistakeable 
scholar-trait  in  her  husband.  "  Before  we  6nally  left  the  temples,  I 
plucked  a  handful  of  acanthus  leaves,  as  a  '  souvenir '  of  our  journey, 
and  taking  off  Grote's  hat  gently,  as  he  sat  on  a  fallen  column,  I 
placed  the  leaves  within  its  crown,  carefully  restoring  the  hat  to  its 
former  position  in  silence.  We  reached  Salerno  late.  On  taking  off 
his  hat  in  out  inn-par!our,  Grote  exclaimed, '  Why,  biess  me !  how 
could  these  leaves  possibly  have  got  into  my  hat  ? '  He  had  been 
vhoQy  unconscious  of  the  incident,  his  miryl  being  abstracted  from 
ail  present  facts."  (P.  1.50.)  But  on  his  return  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  he  laid  down  the  lines  of  his  first  two  volumes, 
breaking  the  ground  also  of  the  early  chapters  by  a  sort  of  preludial 
fflsay  on  early  Greek  Legends  in  the  Westminster  Review;  and,  that 
he  might  the  more  entirely  give  himself  up  to  his  life-work,  he 
retired  from  his  ancestral  Bank  in  the  summer  of  1843.  With  eight 
hours  a-day  to  allot  to  the  History,  it  was  no  marvel  that  within  a 
cnnple  of  years  there  arose  the  needful  quest  of  a  publisher ;  and  it 
was  as  consistent  with  a  great  scholar's  modesty,  that  Grote  should 
p^  Mr.  John  Murray  for  running  the  hazard  of  accepting  and  pro- 
Judiig  hia  work,  as,  with  a  pi-actised  critic's  acuteneaa,  to  impress 
upon  that  gentleman  that  he  "  had  got  a  good  thing  here,"  and  to 
CDDliTm  him  in  his  idea  of  the  value  of  the  contents. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The  scholar-world  has  at  all  times 
been  ready  to  kindle  with  interest  to  the  discussion  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy uid  legendary  history ;  and  earlier  English  historians  had  failed 
to  supply  them  with  as  much  pabulum  in  this  kind,  as  the  appetite 
tlemanded.  Lewis,  we  find,  doubts  the  tenability  of  Grote's  distinc- 
ti™  between  an  AchiUeid  and  an  Iliad,  and  points  out  some  unduly 
severe  strictures  on  the  9th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  which  the  Historian  in 
p.  190  agrees  to  modify  ;  Hallam  is  glad  to  find  that  Grote  is  not  a 
Wolfian,  though  too  much  of  a  Chorizoatist  to  suit  his  own  view  that 
the  Odyssey  was  the  product  of  the  "  Senium  Homeri ;"  but  the  ton© 
of  all  the  reviews  and  private  letters  of  leamed  men  was  uniform. 
So  mnch  research  and  sound  thinking  had  resulted  in  au  achievement 
which  set  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  hiabmims. 
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Apropos  of  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Greece,  Mrs.  Orate 
rectmJs  &  characteristic  anecdote,  hoth  as  regards  her  aBsistaiice 
to  the  author,  and  his  own  views  of  what  he  owed  to  his  work,  "I 
well  remember  esclaiming  to  him  one  day,  when  going  through  hia 
account  of  the  '  Works  and  Days,'  '  Now  really,  George,  art  you 
ohiiged  to  publish  all  this  absurd  and  incredible  stuff?'  'Certaiol;, 
my  love.  An  Historian  is  bound  to  produce  the  materials  upoa 
which  he  builds,  be  they  never  so  fantastic,  absurd,  or  incredible.' " 
(P.  169.) 

The  third  and  fourth  ralumea  of  the  History  appeared  in  theApnl 
of  1847,  and  whilst  they  evoked  increased  general  admiration  of  Ur. 
Qrote's  tact  and  talent  in  the  treatment  of  his  growing  subject,  le<l 
to  a  letter  from  a  brother  historian,  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  couched  in  such  generous  and  handsome  terms  of  self- 
abasement,  that  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  his  genuine  modosty, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  treasured,  th  h/Ci,  among  the  "curiosities  of 
UteratuFe."  • 

The  down&ll  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  establishment  of  a  Freuch 
Bepublic  in  1848,  events  in  which  Mr.  Grote  evinced  the  mort 
intense  interest,  did  not  sufficiently  distract  him  from  the  prosecution 
of  his  history,  to  prevent  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  from  appearing 
in  the  last  month  of  that  year.  By  this  time  he  had  brought  hb 
task  up  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  and  it  began  to  be  well  seen  that  one 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  method  of  writing  history  was  to  invest 
it  with  all  the  interest  arising  out  of  acute  parallelism  of  ancient  and 
modem  characters  and  events,  and  another  the  telling  off  special 
epochs  and  passages  of  the  annals  he  had  to  commemorate  in  £udi 
well-considered  divisions,  that  the  reader  may  take  up  and  lay  down 
the  subject  without  oppression  from  the  thought  of  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, which  even  the  first  half  of  the  History  of  Greece  migbt 
seem,  at  one  stretoh.  Amidst  congratulations  on  the  new  voluraeE,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  early  in  1849,  and,  for  the  charm  of  living  under  a 
Bepublic,  and  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  its  hopes  and  prospects  of 
stability,  repeated  his  visit  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
course  of  it  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Grote  determined  to  ^ve  up  the  country 
residence  which  they  had  for'  some  years  possessed  at  Bumham 
Beeches.  This  rural  retreat  was  not  the  place  for  the  historian. 
Though  elsewhere  and  earlier,  Mrs.  Grote  gives  us  a  locus  clasacus 

*  "  I  ahoQld  have  beea  uliuned  of  mTself  (be  wrote)  If  those  feeling*  oooJd  hiTc 
been  difled  or  abated  bj  mj  necessary  oonacionanen  of  the  great  inferiori^  of  mj 
own  pecformuiee.  Whan  I  refleot  on  the  Terj  faTonnbla  oondition  of  a  gTadnaUj 
enlaifed  plan,  and  other  advene  circnmitanoea  under  which  it  was  nndertaksn  and 
pToaecnW,  I  mnj  well  be  »atUfled  witb  that  meaeaie  of  temporal/  saooev  and  nw- 
folnew  which  hai  attended  it,  and  can  nnfeignGdly  rejoice  that  it  will,  toi  *11 
hii^teet  pnipoaea,  be  lo  npeieeded."    P.  1T4. 
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about  her  husband's  out-door  occupations  in  the  country, — planting 
joung  trees,  and  grubbing  up  old  trunks  to  make  room  for  them, 
"exercise  being  ever  a  luatter  of  strict  duty  on  hU  part,  though  it 
nrelf  rose  to  the  level  of  a  pleasure,  unless  it  were  riding  on  horse- 
back with  myself  in  fine  weather."  (P.  156.)  She  admits,  after  six 
years'  experience,  that  "  George's  learned  punuits  have  become  so 
absorbing  as  to  render  him  averse  to  all  country  ideas  and  recreations, 
as  well  as  to  receiving  visitors  ;  so  that  I  am  checked  and  cooled  in 
my  interest  in  the  place,  for  want  of  a  congenial  partner  in  the  asso- 
oation  which  this  form  of  existence  generates."  (P.  194.)  Bumham 
Seeches  ceased  to  be  their  country  resort  in  the  close  of  1850,  in  the 
llaich  of  wbich  year  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  History 
passed  through  the  press,  being  followed  two  years  later  by  volt>.  d 
and  10,  the  two  final  volumes  making  their  appeai-ance  in  December, 
1855.  During  all  this  period  Mr.  Grote  was  at  times  superintending 
fresh  editions  of  the  earlier  volumes,  and  constantly  corresponding 
nth  Sir  Geoige  Lewis,  whose  mind  and  studies  were  perhaps  more 
closely  akin  to  his  own  than  those  of  any  other  contemporary,  both 
ea  the  subjects  connected  with  the  History,  and  on  other  literary 
aod  political  topics.  The  scanner  of  past  history,  however,  was  fai- 
froni  dissociating  himself  from  present  events.  No  one  could  have 
watched  more  keenly  the  tide  of  affairs  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
1851,  or  have  been  more  profoundly  distressed  by  the  "  revolution  d 
h  Napoleon."  (P.  208.)  More  than  one  of  the  distinguished  victims 
of  the  cowp  d!iUU  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Grote,  when 
in  th^  exile,  and  hU  mind  ever  followed  with  as  keen  an  interest, 
aa  that  with  which  he  traced  the  strength  and  weakness  of  elder  con- 
statotious,  the  efforts  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  modem  states.  At 
home  he  was  now  rusticating  at  History  Hut,  a  cottage  residence  at 
East  Bumham,  built  out  of  the  profits  of  the  book,  now  varying  his 
routine  of  study  by  a  visit  to  Oxford  to  receive  the  dignity  of  Doctor 
of  CSvil  Law  at  Lord  Derby's  installation ;  at  another  time  trying  to 
he  even  with  the  extravagance  of  a  country  bailiff  on  his  Lincolnshire 
bim,  and  studying  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm  with  "  a  cei'tain 
'  bucolic '  attraclioiL"  To  two  things,  besides  daily  study,  he  seems 
to  have  been  especially  true,  a  zealous  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
University  of  Ixindon,  and  a  constant  correspondence  with  literary 
and  philosophical  friends,  and  both  were  regarded  as  pleasure  mtbcr 
than  task-work.  All  the  while  the  History  is  nearing  its  completion, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  interchange  of  notes  betwixt 
himself  and  Sir  G.  C.  Ijewis,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  baronetcy 
in  the  year  the  twelfth  volume  was  published.  Xenophon,  Plutarch, 
Anian,  Cicero,  are  constantly  overhauled  and  canvassed,  and  the  two 
correspondents  not  seldom  discuss  the  Edinbuiyh  and  the  Quai'terly, 
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in  the  former  of  which  during  part  of  the  period  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was 
editorially  interested.  It  would  appear  from  Mrs.  Grote's  "Life," 
that  the  critique  on  the  completed  history  which  most  impressed  the 
historian,  was  one  written  for  the  Quarierly  in  1856  by  its  present 
editor,  Dr.  William  Smith. 

Mrs.  Grote  has  published  not  a  few  of  the  letters  which  passed 
between  her  husband  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  classical  and  literary 
topics,  and  which  are  a  sample  of  a  correspondence  that  subsisted 
over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  yeare.  The  first  given  hears  date  1840, 
and  concerns  the  undoubted  inaccuracies  of  Lord  Brougham  as  a 
scholar.  To  critical  exactness  such  a  theme  is  very  tempting ;  wmI 
we  are  reminded  by  the  letter  to  which  we  refer,  of  a  couple  of 
unpublished  letters  of  these  two  eminent  men  on  the  subject  of  a 
hasty  conclusion  of  another  eminent  man,  Lord  Macaulay.  TTiese 
letters  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Gilbert  Lewis,  Sir  Geoi^e's 
brother  and  successor,  and  as  they  were  entrusted  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  notice,  with  leave  to  use  them  in  any  way  he  pleased,  if 
the  source  whence  they  came  were  indicated,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  scholars  in  general,  and  to  student*  of 
Homer  in  particular.  The  date  of  them  is  1849.  The  subject  is 
whether  the  Homeric  heroes  rode  on  horseback,  of  which  there  is 
certainly  no  evidence,  if  we  take  horse-riding  as  a  warlike  act,  for 
cavalry  purposes,  though  there  are  two  passages  (II,  xv.  679  and  Oi 
V.  370 — 1)  where,  each  time  in  a  simile,  reference  is  made  to  the  use 
of  the  K4Kr)s  or  riding-horse,  the  trained  steeds  which  the  Bomans 
called  "equi  desultorii,"  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  the 
modem  cireus,  a  man  who  was  deft  in  leaping  from  ship  to  ship 
being  called  in  one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  (ctAijrfftu'  «J 
iiSd's,  "skilled  in  riding  on  a  race-horse  or  circus-horse."  '  Horee- 
riders  are,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  shield  of  Hercules,  attributed 
with  slender  probability  to  Hesiod  ;  but  then  it  is  not  for  war  pur- 
poses, but  in  a  bridal  procession.  {Hes.  Scut  286.)  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Macaulay  had  concluded  that  the  famous  passBge 
where  Diomed  and  Ulysses  carry  off  the  horses  of  Rhesus  in  the 
10th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  was  a  proof  of  Homeric  equitation  of  a  more 
warlike  character.     But  the  letters  shall  speak  for  themselves: — 

Kkiqhtsbkidoe,  Not.  24,  iftts. 

My  Dear  Grote  ; 

I  breakfasted  a  few  days  ago  at  •  Macaulay's,  wlier«  th»e 
were  also  Milman,  Hallam,  and  Mahon  ;  and  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  fall  (among  other  subjects)  upon  the  question  whether  the 
heroes  in  Homer  are  ever  represented  as  riding.  Macaulay  referred 
to  the  abstraction  of  the  horses  of  Rhesus  as  the  example.     I  told 
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him  that  I  considered  the  example  a  doubtful  one,  and  I  have  since 
writtea  him  some  remarks  on  the  point.  The  received  iDterpretatioo, 
£3  jou  may  see  in  Heyne's  edition,  is  that  Ulysses  and  Diomed  roAe 
the  horses  back  to  the  Trojan  camp,  without  a  chariot.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, though  the  other  is  by  no  means  clear :  but  on  the  whole  I 
iactined  to  the  supposition  that  the  poet  conceived  the  two  heroes  as 
standing  in  a  chariot  Macaulay  admits  in  his  answer  that  the  point 
is  nice,  and  suggests  that  Diomed  sits  on  the  yoke,  while  Ulysses 
follows  on  foot,  whipping  the  houses  with  the  bowstring.  Pray  have 
the  kindness  to  read  over  the  passage  (x.  470  to  the  end),  and  let  me 
know  what  you  think.  The  difficulty  arises  at  v.  513,  and  which- 
ever bj^pothesis  is  adopted,  the  narrative  is  indistinct  and  imperfect 
at  this  point.  The  verses  497'o01  seem  to  imply  that  the  horses  are 
separated  from  the  chariot,  and  this  supposition  is  carried  on  by  the  ex- 
{^ession  Mint  fi'  'OSvo-ircvf  rofy  (ol  3)  (which  means  that  he  struck  them 
with  the  wooden  part  of  the  bow,  not  with  the  homdvmg  as  Macaulay 
supposes).  On  the  other  (hand)  l-a-naav  <jT(j3ii<r«-o  is  the  proper  expres- 
sion for  mounting  a  chariot — see  v.  46,  227,  255,  and  ro!  8'  JWrotTo 
(514)  imphes  that  both  hoi'ses  are  under  his  guidance.  The  five  lines 
J36-30*  imply  still  more  strongly  that  there  is  a  chariot.  The  whole 
action  is  that  of  two  persons  standing  in  a  chariot  and  one  driving. 
U^rgges  pulls  up  the  horses,  Diomed  leaps  down,  takes  the  spoils  of 
DiJon,  and  hands  them  up  to  Ulysses  ;  he  then  ascends  the  chariot. 
Ulysses  flogs  the  horses,  and  the  chariot  proceeds.  V.  .530  is  the 
proper  one  for  driving  a  clmriot,  and  unless  judcrrt^ci'  refers  to  the  bow, 

*  For  the  ctmvenienoe  at  die  readei  we  dte  Uie  Dean  of  Ely's  traiisl»tion, 
(atnhtn  &  Co.,  1860)  which  is  quite  in  accord  with  Sir  CornewtJl's  intdpietktion, 
lod  haie  and  thera  enrionsl;  oouSnns  hia  ooujecCuiea. 
And  then  the  bold  XTljaseB  the  Eturdy  ateeda  nnbonnd, 
AndlMhed  abreaat  and  bade  them  go 
Forth  from  the  throng,  wiUk  dint  of  bow  \ 
The  Bconige,  unheeded,  lying  Ion'  within  the  chariot's  ronnd. 
Ihen  whistled  he  for  aigna],  and  Diomedee  heaid  \ — 
Bnt  pMued  oonsidering  yet  what  deed  Budaoioiu  might  be  dared  ; — 
To  win  the  oar  and  aimonr  which  in  it  glittering  lay, 
Dragg'd  by  the  pole,  or  hoist  aloft  i— ot  Thracians  more  to  slay.    498 — 50C. 

Then  featly  to  the  team  they  sprung  : 

UlysKs  lashed  TTitA  id tc  vaUrifog;  oft  to  the  ships  they  flew.    513—14. 

These  when  they  reached  retnming  the  spot  where  they  bad  slain 

The  ipy  of  Hector,  there  Flysaee  drew  the  qaiTering  rein  ; 

And  to  the  ground  Tydidee  leapt,  and  the  trophies  red 

Beached  to  his  comrade  and  agiun  moonted  and  onward  aped. 

And  luhed  the  steeds ;  and  flew  they  careering  with  a  will 

To  the  hoUow  ships  beside  the  sea,  for  which  they  panted  still.    S28 — 31. 

Vol.  i.  pp.  SSO— L 
TOL.   nil.  E   E 
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Ulysses  DOW  has  a  whip.  If  the  lines  526-30  were  an  insulated 
fr^mentj  nobody  acquainted  vith  Homeric  phraseology  would  douU 
that  they  referred  to  a  chariot  The  expressions  in  v.  541  and  564 
apply  most  naturally  to  a  chariot,  as  well  as  the  action  of  carrying  on 
the  spoils  of  Dolou  to  the  ship.  The  precaution  adopted  by  UItssm, 
in  491,  also  implies  that  the  liorses  were,  if  not  to  be  harnessed  to  a 
chariot,  at  least  to  be  driven  together. 

Pray  consider  these  "  Bedenklichkeiten "  with  respect  to  the 
received  interpretation.  My  notion  is  that  Diomed  is  conceived  in 
V.  512  as  adopting  the  fir^  branch  of  the  alternative  mentioned  in 
T.  504-6,  i.e.,  taking  away  the  chariot.  The  omission,  however,  of 
this  link  in  the  narrative  is  not  in  Homer's  usual  manner.  In  either 
interpretation  Ulysses  is  unaccounted  for.  He  is  not  described  u 
either  mounting  a  horse  or  tlie  chariot.  Here  Macaula/a  suppontion 
certainly  assists,  viz.,  that  he  drove  the  horses  standing  on  the  ground. 
But  in  that  case  what  motive  could  Diomed  have  had  to  mount  the 
horses  1  Besides,  the  speed  of  the  horses  (v.  514,  530,  340,  jir^rovro- 
iKTiaQr\v  K.rA.)  eeems  to  me  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothec 

I  have  much  regretted  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  propose  a 
day  for  paying  you  a  visit.  We  have  not  been  a  day  out  of  town 
since  the  begiiuiing  of  October.  I  bave  been  in  close  attendance 
upon  the  office,  and  we  have  been  unwilUng  to  leave  Mrs.  ViUieis, 
who  was  not  very  well  when  she  came  over  from  Ireland.  The 
&rmers  in  Herefordshire  are  in  a  desperate  way  about  protection,  an<i 
nobody  gives  them  any  comfort,  who  does  not  tell  them  tbat  they  are 
irredeemably  ruined.  I  suppose  that  Disraeli's  pupils  in  your  no^- 
bourhood  are  not  much  more  sanguine.  In  parts  of  Herefordshire 
wages  are  now  as  low  as  6«.  per  week,  with  an  allonance  of 
cider.         •         •         »         •         • 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

G.  C.  Lkwel 
Mr.  Grote's  reply  is  as  follows : 


BOBMHAU  Bbeoues,  Six)uob,  Hondi^,  K«r.  £5. 

My  Deae  Lewis  : 

I  have  just  read  over  attentively  the  last  part  of  the  10th 
Book  of  the  Iliad,  together  with  your  criticisms.  I  concur  fully  m 
yoiir  remarks,  and  think  that  Diomed  and  Ulysses  are  really  ccm- 
ceived  as  dvivvng  in  the  chariot,  or  rather  one  as  driving  and  the 
other  sitting  by  his  side  in  the  bCijtpos.  1  think  too  with  you,  that 
this  is  to  be  admitted  not  because  it  is  free  from  difficulties,  but 
because  any  other  definite  hypothesis  would  introduce  yet  greater 
difficulties.    Diomed  must  be  considered  as  electing  to  act  upon  the 
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(ismer  portion  of  the  alternative  presented  in  5(H-6  ;  as  determiniBg 
nrf  to  stay  longer  («ri,  506)  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  remaining 
Huacians,  bot  to  make  instant  preparations  for  getting  oflf — that  is, 
to  Img  out  the  chariot,  sincb  the  horses  had  already  been  brought 
Mt  by  Ulysses.  The  chariot  stood  with  the  hii^poi,  or  body,  attached 
to  tiie  fvjui^  or  pole,  and  might  be  brought  out  in  two  ways — either 
ly  pulling  by  the  pole  and  thus  dragging  out  both  together,  or  by 
onfestening  the  Si'^pos,  lifting  it  out  separately  with  the  arms  of 
Shegus  that  were  iij  it,  and  then  afterwards  bringing  out  the  pole 
with  the  ajtie  and  wheels.  We  see  by  the  description  of  Here's 
Ainot  (v.  729)  that  the  Sii^pos  did  not  form  one  piece  with  the  /w^aoc. 
Hie  poet  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  two  he  did :  the  moment 
Hut  Athenfi  says,  "  make  haste  off,"  the  narrative  is  so  hurried 
tnat  nothing  is  specified  of  the  remaining  preliminary  operations, 
notiing  but  the  last  result — Ko^noAifKuf  6'  tTnsiav  ^TrtjS^^ero — which 
must  be  understood  as  presupposing  the  accomplishment  of  what  had 
teea  foreshadowed  in  vv.  504-5.  One  can  give  a  tolerable  poetical 
resson  why  this  part  of  the  business  should  be  hurried  over  ;  where 
AUien^  says,  "  Come,  be  quick,  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  ! " — 
it  seems  sp^-nov  that  men  so  warned  should  be  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
aa  eye — "  hardly  staying  to  button  up  their  breeches  ;"  or,  at  least 
th&t  the  poet  should  omit  all  mention  of  preliminaries  and  carry  them 
into  the  chariot  forthwith ;  leaving  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
nKmitoiy  hints  of  504-5.  If  you  look  back  to  438-9  you  will  see 
tUt  not  merely  axe  the  horses  of  Rhesus  extolled  as  something  of 
mpeihumaa  beauty,  but  also  his  chariot  and  bis  armour.  It  seems 
oiJikely  that  the  poet  should  mean  us  to  believe  that  Diomed  left 
lie  chariot  and  the  armour  behind ;  and  yet  agam,  when  we  turn  to 
SaO,  558,  570,  nothing  is  said  about  the  chariot  or  the  anns  when 
the  heroes  get  back  to  the  Grecian  camp.  The  horses  are  then 
Wened  to  the  manger  of  Diomed,  along  with  other  horses ;  the 
^ils  of  Dolon  are  dedicated  in  the  steiTi  of  the  vessel  of  Ulysses ; 
bat  not  a  word  is  said  how  the  chariot  and  arms  of  Rhesus  are  dis- 
posed of,  though  these  were  undoubtedly  both  more  valuable  and 
more  interesting  than  the  bumble  accoutrements  of  Dolon. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Diomed  could  well  have  sat  upon  the 
J(4e,  while  the  horses  were  going  at  full  speed,  nor  how  Ulysses 
•xiuld  have  kept  up  with  them,  upon  Macaulay's  supposition.  Be- 
Eides  had  the  fact  been  so,  Diomed  would  not  have  jumped  down  on 
tbe  ground  (xo/^a^e  ffopiip,  527)  to  pick  up  tlie  spoils  of  Dolon,  and 
then  jumped  «p  again ;  this  would  have  been  needless,  since  (on 
Hacaulay's  hypothesis)  Ulysses  was  already  on  the  ground,  and  could 
have  banded  up  the  spoils  to  him.  Besides  he  is  represented  as 
[Hcking  up  the  spoils  and  handing  them  to  Ulysses, — which  can  have 
E  E   2 
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no  purpose,  except  on  the  aupposition  that  Ulysses  was  either  in  the 
chaiiot,  or  od  horseback. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  iitt^^vetti  b'  tirnaip — ipv^t  l1nttlll^ 
fxrioTifef  8"  tTHiovi  (513,  527.  52!*),  where  one  man  is  represented  a» 
acting  at  once  upon  two  horses,  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  ivo 
horses  in  yoke  and  drawing.  What  you  remark  about  the  whipping 
of  the  horses  (v.  530)  is  additional  proof  that  the  chariot  has  been 
brought  along  with  the  two  horses :  you  remark  that  Ulysses  whips 
the  horses,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  Diomed  *  who  performs  that 
function.  Now  it  had  been  expressly  stated  (500).  that  Ulysses  left 
the  whip  in  the  chariot,  and  did  not  think  of  taking  it  out  theie- 
from.  The  whip  therefore  does  not  part  company  from  the  cliamt, 
and  if  Diomed  is  afterwards  in  possession  of  the  former,  this  isbecanse 
he  has  brought  the  latter  also. 

I  quite  agi'ee  with  you,  however,  that  the  narrative  is  indistinct, 
and  I  also  feel  surpiise  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  chariot  and  the 
arms  of  Rhesus,  which  are  in  it,  when  the  two  horses  get  back  safe  to 
the  camp.     There  are  certainly  difficulties  not  to  be  denied. 

I  am  working  hard  at  my  History.  I  have  got  all  the  7th  volume 
printed  and  about  one-third  of  the  8th.  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing 
the  latter  portion  of  the  8th. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lewis, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Q&ORQE  OEOft 

Such  is  the  correspondence  between  these  two  scholars  and  his- 
torians upon  the  curious  question  whether  Homer  describes  «r 
recognizes  the  heroes  riding  on  horseback.  To  our  judgment  it 
effectually  removes  the  possibility  of  the  latter  part  of  the  lOtb  Book 
of  the  Iliad  being  henceforth  adduced  in  evidence  of  it ;  and  if  tlus 
is  the  case,  the  only  other  testimonies  to  horse-riding  are  not  appli- 
cable to  warlike  use,  and  "  nil  ad  rem,"  as  far  as  heroic  practice  >s 
concerned.  The  question  too  is  of  some  importance,  as  connected 
with  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  Greek  vases  in  the  British  Museum, 
touching  horse-riding,  towards  the  date  of  the  Homeric  poems,  ^ee 
Dr.  Hayman's  Odyssey,  vol.  ii.  Pref.  p.  xlvii.)  ITie  correspondence  alao 
exhibits  the  alacrity  of  Mr.  Grotc  in  responding  to  his  frieod's  request 
Au  elaborate  and  well-considered  criticism  is  sent  off  by  return  of 
post.  That  he  evinced  such  obligingness  might  be  attributed  in  iias 
case  to  an  attraction  for  the  subject  of  inquiry :  but  there  were  other 
cases,  as  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Grote,  where  good  nature  and  thorough 
sjnmpathy  with   literary  labour  of  all  bond  fide    kinds   were   the 

3  piece  of  inteoi*! 
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motives  which  prompted  and  influenced  him.  For  instance,  it  marks 
the  guilelessness  of  the  true  scholar  to  fiud  him  undertaking,  at  Dr. 
Waddington's  request,  to  read  the  proofs  of  his  ponderous  Hiatoiy 
of  the  Church.  When  one  remembers  that  work,  never  attractive, 
»nd  now  long  since  out  of  date,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  suspect 
tie  incoming  iDeau  of  Durham  of  a  giim  desire  to  physic  his  old 
CarthusiaD  schoolfellow  for  his  dislike  of  churches  and  ecclesiastics. 
Mis.  Grote  cannot  help  saying  that  "  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  time  and 
thought  to  acquiesce  in  Waddington's  modest  request,  and  wade 
dirough  these  thick  volumes."  "  I  remember,"  she  adds,  "  his  making 
humorous  observations  upon  bis  own  disqualilication — I  might  add 
his  distaste — for  the  task,  which  he  regarded  as  lying  out  of  his  own 
^luliar  sphere  of  study."  Vet  the  ungenial  task  was  not  the  less 
conscientiously  and  kindly  dischaiged. 

It  is  a  pleasant  glimpse  at  the  historian,  as  years  sped  on,  which 
Mrs.  Grote  affords  us,  apropos  of  his  daily  lite  at  Barrow  Green, 
between  which  and  Saville  Row  his  time  was  mainly  divided.  After 
eating  his  own  early  breakfast  at  8  o'clock,  and  assisting  at  his  wife's 
»  couple  of  hours  Uter,  he  would  withdraw  to  his  study,  followed  by 
the  Spitz  dog,  Dora.  "This  pet  of  'the  master's'  never  failed  to 
estahliuh  herself  on  his  lap  so  soon  as  he  sat  down  to  work,  remaining 
there  for  hours — unless  when  George  had  occasion  to  seek  for  a 
book,  or  to  mend  his  fire,  when  he  would  put  her  down  gently, 
replacing  '  Dora' on  his  knees  afterwards — and  I  can  vouch  for  it 
that  t^e  greater  portion  of  the  volumes  of  the  Plato  were  written 
over  the  back  of  this  little  favourite."  (P.  250.)  A  very  pretty 
picture  of  a  kindly  scholar,  and  a  very  well-mannered  little  dog  which 
knew  better  than  to  do  for  Plato  what  another  scholar's  dog  did  for 
the  Principia ! 

Not  to  cai-ry  further  our  v^sum.e  of  Mrs.  Grote's  memoir,  we  may 
notice  that  the  Life  of  Plato  and  his  companions  wait  published 
in  ltt6d,  nearly  two  years  after  death  had  deprived  Qrote  of  a  kindred 
spirit  in  Sir  George  Lewis,  whose  loss  he  acutely  felt,  and  in  whose 
ODDunemoration  by  a  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey  he  busied  himself 
as  a  melancholy  consolation.  The  Life  of  Aristotle  did  not  appear 
until  Mr.  Grote's  own  death,  in  1871.  During  the  interval  he  had 
added  to  the  duties  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London, 
»hich  it  was  not  his  way  to  perform  perfunctorily  or  by  deputy,  the 
distJnction  of  being  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  From  the  year  1839  he  had  held  the  honourable  office  of 
a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  room  of  Hallam,  and  evi- 
dently took  an  earnest  pleasure  in  regular  attendance  aud  active 
dischai^e  of  hw  funcUons.  When  we  consider  the  movement  recently 
uutiated  by  Ixjrd  Stanhope  in  view  of  an  order  of  merit  to  be  set 
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npart  for  the  distinction  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific  English- 
men, it  occurs  to  ask  whether  for  honA  fide  eminence  of  the  first 
class  there  could  be  higher  distinction  than  the  cb^  in  which  Orote 
succeeded  his  brother  historian,  Decoratioos  might  possibly  adorn 
the  successful  man  of  the  hour,  or  the  second-rate  MHMi(«trwhtt 
knew  how  to  win  the  ear  of  the  press.  A  trusteeship  of  the  Museum, 
far  from  being  a  barren  honour,  augments  a  literary  man's  powers  of 
usefulness  to  his  yokefellows,  and  hts  means  of  paying  back  the  debt 
of  his  nurture  to  the  mistress  be  serves. 

One  of  the  things  to  note  in  Mrs.  Qrote's  concluding  pages  is  the 
part  which  her  husband  took  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  classics  io 
the  University  of  which  be  was  a  founder  and  a  constant  friend; 
another  the  stand  he  made  against  tho  appointment  of  an  eminent 
Unitarian  teacher  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  at  Univei-sity  College.  Thi» 
last  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  whole  of  bis  career  be 
seems  to  have  prided  himself  upon  even-handed  secularism.  As- 
his  life  drew  towards  its  close  he  had,  as  we  have  before  noted,  the 
rare  opportunity  of  declining  a  peeri^,  and  this  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  care  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  dissipate  what  "  intel- 
lectual energy"  remained  to  him  in  "the  multifarious  business  of 
legislation,"  It  was  a  pity  perhaps  that  he  was  not  a  little  more 
careful  of  his  physical  enei^y,  and  did  not  husband  the  health  of 
his  later  years,  so  as  to  add  to  the  examples  of  longevity,  ifhich 
may  be  found  among  literary  men,  and  might  be  found  in  laiger 
numbers,  had  they  but  the  prudence  to  keep  from  exposure  to 
east  winds  and  inclement  weather.  In  simple  fact,  he  took  httk 
care  of  himself,  if  the  University  of  London  or  the  British 
Museum  called  him  abroad  in  the  worst  days  of  winter.  Here,  it 
seems,  Mrs.  Grote  failed  to  be  able  to  manage  him,  though  she  did 
so  much  for  his  fame,  as  the  companion  of  bis  life,  and  the  chronicler 
of  his  labours  and  successes. 

We  havo  already  said  that  she  has  displayed  qualifications  iiK' 
the  task  of  a  biographer  which  seldom  fJl  to  the  lot  of  one  to 
nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  her  subject  It  would  be 
disingenuous  to  disguise  a  strong  feeling  that  the  work  would  have 
been  more  unalloyedly  satisfactory,  had  it  been  weeded  of  expres- 
sions and  phrases  which,  though  they  may  savour  of  strong-minded- 
ness, are  scarcely  feminine  or  in  good  taste.  In  a  letter  which 
Mrs.  Grote  writes  to  her  mother  from  Paris  in  1830,  and  reprints 
in  pp.  60-61,  she  twice  over  speaks  of  the  "  stinks"  of  that  city.  A 
letter  to  Sir  William  Molesworth  in  pp.  114-5  smacks  of  slang.  At 
a  later  date  she  "lugs  the  historian  with  her  to  the  Hill-pood " 
(r.«.,  goes  to  visit  Mr.  Q.  C.  Lewis  and  Lady  Theresa  at  Grove  MiQ. 
near  Watford),  and  elsewhere  deplores  that  "her  anxiety  to  'row' 
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np  to  ber  husband  has  been  the  rum  of  her  health."  (P.  211.)  No 
doubt  there  is  a  sort  of  repubhcan  virtue  in  calling  "a  spade  a 
spade : "  only  It  does  not  sound  natural  to  a  lady's  lips.  To  quote  a 
snateli  of  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes,  which  occurs  to  us  as  germane 
to  this  objection — ■ 

'AfpaUnft  fkf  7V  at  /ui  fxCatrai 
Oil fi3if xt^"'* y*'    FoBoe, 41. 

And  certainly,  even  if  these  expressions  were  suffered  to  stand,  as 
characteristic,  and  imparting  an  air  of  reality,  it  is  iU-advised  in 
Mrs.  Grote  to  have  r^rinted  a  letter  of  her  husband  to  herself,  in 
vhich,  between  themselves,  he  speaks  of  Sir  Qeoi^  Lewis  by  a 
nickname;  If  "  Fish  "  was,  as  we  are  told  in  a  note,  "  a  sobriquet 
nnder  which  we  always  spoke  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  iamiliarl;,"  surely  it 
might  have  been  reserved  for  their  own  private  eyes  and  ears,  and  not 
Lave  been  made  "  pnblici  juris ; "  though  the  joke  occasioned  is  likelier 
to  tell  against  the  givers  of  the  nickname,  than  him  to  whom  it  was 
attributed. 

It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  with  many  readers  these  defects 
of  style  and  taste,  and  others  akin  to  them,  may  give  piquancy  to 
the "  Personal  lafe  of  George  Grote."  We  conclude  our  remarks 
by  saying  that  in  our  judgment  a  very  good  book  would  have  been 
better  without  them. 

Jaius  Daviss. 

*  "  I  rasUy  think  it  oaii't  be  Aphiodtti's, 
Not  yet  the  Gnoea'  I"  (Ungna^,  bo.) 

BoGKBa'  TrftTi  ri  ■tiwi . 
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ON  BENEFICIAL  RESTRICTIONS  TO  LIBERTY  OF 

MARRIAGE. 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  how  modem  scientific 
doctrines  may  be  expected  in  the  future  to  affect  the  peiBonsl 
liberty  of  individuals  in  the  matter  of  marring  Up  to  the  present 
period  of  the  world's  histoiy  the  social  struggles  of  nuinkiad  have 
been  principally  directed  towards  the  attainment  by  the  individiutl 
of  an  ever-increasing  emancipation  from  the  restraints  exerciaed 
over  him  by  other  members  of  society.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent ideas  of  Christianity  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  eadi 
man  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
mental  independence  from  others ; — any  other  idea  than  that  of  the 
complete  independence  of  his  bodily  fhime  would  not  be  likely  to 
present  itself  to  the  mind  until  evolutional  doctrines  had  obtained  a 
considerable  prominence.  But  these  modem  doctrines  go  to  show 
that  our  mental,  as  well  as  our  bodily  structure,  is  the  direct  outoome 
of  that  of  preceding  generations,  and  that  we,  the  Uving  generatiiHi, 
are  like  the  living  fringe  of  the  coral  reef  resting  on  an  extinct  buos 
afforded  by  our  forefathers,  and  shall  ia  our  own  turn  form  a  basts  t(s 
our  descendants.  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the  members  of 
a  society  form  a  whole,  in  which  the  constituents  are  but  slightly 
more  independent  than  axe  the  individual  ceUa  of  an  organic  b^ng; 
and  indeed,  according  to  the  belief  of  many  great  physioI<^rists,  each 
cell  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  distinct  individual,  and  vast   numbers  of 
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EQch  iodividuats  are  in  fact  associated  i»  a  colony  for  the  pu  rpose  of 
natu^  assistance,  and  form  in  the  whole  a  living  organism.  I  have 
ID  this  article  assumed  the  truth  of  evolutional  doctrioes,-aad  persons 
who  do  not  accept  them  wiH  (ind  the  force  of  what  I  have  to  say 
either  much  weakened,  or  wholly  destroyed. 

Hr.  Freeman  has  recently  remarked,*  that  the  temptation  which 
besets  our  particular  society  is  a  temptation  to  make  too  little  of  the 
commoDwealth,  to  set  the  interests  of  the  particular  member  before 
that  of  the  whole  body,  and  geneiuUy  to  put  what  is  private  first  and 
what  is  public  second.  The  laws  of  inheritance  have  now  shown  us 
the  intimate  relationship  which  subsists  between  our  progenitors, 
onrselves,  and  our  descendants ;  it  appears,  then,  likely  that  we  shall 
hereafter  be  driven  to  resist  the  temptation  above  referred  to,  and 
ahall,  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  our  descendants'  welfare  to  some 
extent  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the  com- 
munity, in  the  initiation  of  new  restrictions  to  liberty  of  marriage. 
It  will  be  objected  that  the  regulation  of  the  daily  increasing  intri- 
cacies of  our  civilisation  does  novr  afford,  and  will  still  more  in  the 
future  afford,  sufficient,  or  even  too  much,  to  fully  occupy  attention, 
and  that  the  future  must  ever  be  allowed  to  develope  itself  without 
attempts  on  our  part  to  influence  it ;  but  in  answer  to  this  I  may 
pcnnt  out  that  in  compulsory  education,  vaccination,  and  sanitary 
matters  we  are  even  now  making  attempts  to  control  the  future,  and 
that  as  our  scientific  knowledge  becomes  more  extensive,  and  the 
consequent  power  of  predicting  the  future  increases,  we  shall  see 
the  vrisdom  of  extending  further  and  further  the  scope  of  this  class 
of  legislation.  Simultaneously  with  the  diffusion  of  the  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  will  come  the  recognition  that 
it  is  as  much  a  duty  to  transmit  to  the  rising  generation  vigorous 
minds  and  bodies,  as  to  hand  down  to  them  a  firndy  constituted 
Bodety  and  govemmeat — to  which  latter  point  attention  has  hitherto 
heen  almost  exclusively  directed 

It  is  in  his  own  case  alone  that  mau  ventures  to  neglect  the  know- 
ledge he  has  acquired  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  careful  breeding. 
Br.  Prosper  Lucas  observes  t — 

"  MalheureuBement,  rhomme  dana  le  rapprochement  sexuel  des  animaux, 
mi  par  aou  interet,  conaidf  re  I'avenir  et  le  progr^  de  la  race,  tandia  que  leti' 
(unUlea,  molgrc  des  int^rcts,  plus  graves  et  plus  sacres,  n'ont  en  vue,  dans 
•e  manage,  que  !e  present  immMiat  et  que  I'individu.'' 

And  this  neglect  appears  likely  to  continue  so  loi^  as  the  pernicious 
i^  generally  prevails  that  man  alone  of  all  animals  is  under  the 

*  "  Portatiglitly  Eeview,"  April  1873. 

t  "TndU  de  I'h^r^l^  uatnteUe  du  q^teme  nerrenz."     Baillito,  Farix,   1850, 
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personal  and  direct  mani^raent  of  the  Deity  ;  and  yet  what  believer 
in  erolution  can  doubt  that  results  as  surprising  might  be  eCEected  in 
man,  as  are  now  seen  in  our  horses,  dogs,  and  cabbala  ?  Indeed  Mr. 
Qalton's  work  on  "  Hereditary  Qenius,"  by  proving  to  demooHtratian 
the  inheritance  of  mental  qualities,  seems  to  indicate  that  yet  more 
startling  results  might  be  attained  by  turning  our  attention  both  to 
mental  and  physical  qualities,  instead  of  breeding  almost  ezGlusively 
for  one  group  of  qualities  as  in  domestic  animals.  Aa  Mr.  Qalbm 
puts  it,*  ".  .  .  the  human  race  has  a  large  control  over  its  future 
forms  of  activity, — far  more  than  any  individual  has  over  his  own, 
Muce  the  freedom  of  individuals  is  narrowly  restricted  by  the 
cost,  in  energy,  of  exercising  their  wills.  Their  state  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  cattle  in  an  open  pasture,  each  tethered 
closely  to  a  peg  by  an  elastic  cord.  .  ,  .  Now  the  freedom  of  hnman 
kind,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  far  greater  than  this ;  for  it  can 
modify  its  own  nature,  or,  to  keep  the  previous  metaphor,  it  okn 
cause  the  p^s  themselves  to  be  continually  shifted.  It  can  advance 
them  from  point  to  point,  towards  new  and  better  pastures,  over 
wide  areas,  whose  bounds  are  as  yet  unknown."  Now  there  are 
two  distinct  methods  by  which  we  may  shift  our  pegs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  racft  The  first  of  such  methods  is  by  the  selection  of  the  beet 
individuals  as  the  progenitom  of  the  succeeding  generation,  as  we  do 
with  our  domestic  animals.  In  a  very  curious  and  interesting  article,  \ 
Mr.  Galton  has  recently  given  us  his  ideas  of  a  scheme,  whereby 
he  hopes  t^t  this  method  may  be  ultimately  made  applicable  to 
the  improvement  of  our  race.  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  a 
quasi-caste  of  those  endowed  above  the  average  in  mental  and 
physical  qualities,  and  who  would  by  early  intermarriage  (fff  to 
them  success  in  life  would  be  almost  assured)  diffuse  their  qualities 
throughout  the  nation.  Could  such  a  caste  be  formed,  its  effect 
would  certainly  be  enormous,  but  ite  formation  might  perhaps  produce 
results  of  more  doubtful  advantage  in  our  other  social  relations,— 
what  for  example  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  division  of 
society  into  groups  of  cov^  Selite  and  refuse  1  The  doubt,  too, 
arises  whether  the  means  proposed  for  the  creation  of  thia  caste  a" 
adequate  to  the  desired  end. 

The  second  and  less  efficient  method  is  by  the  prevention  of 
breeding  from  the  inferior  members  of  the  race, — a  result  broi^l 
about  by  one  form  of  "  Unconscious  Selection "  t  among  savages, 
when  they  kill  off  their  inferior  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals  to 
Bupportf  themselves  in  times  of  famine.  This  is  the  method  which 
forms  my  groundwork  in  the  present  article,  and  I  for  my  part  fed 
little  doubt  that  it  will  he  the  one  which  will  be  adopted,  at  least  at 

*  "  Hcieditaij  QflniTU,"  p.  373.  f  Fnaer'a  BUg.  for  JuHUuy,  1872. 

;  "Danrin'a'Oiiginof  Speotee,"p.  aT,Ctbedib; 
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the  beginning.  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  waya  in 
which  our  liberty  of  marriage  may  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of 
this  method,  and  not  so  much  to  indicate  definite  schemes  of  legis- 
lation, as  to  bring  to  a  focus  some  of  the  considerations  to  be  taken 
m  initiating  such  schemes. 

The  greatest  misfortune  of  mankind,  and  that  which  it  appears  we 
onght  first  to  combat,  is  insanity.  I  confess  that,  until  I  looked  into 
the  subject,  I  was  not  aware  how  imminent  our  peril  is,  and  as  pro- 
bably many  of  my  readers  are  in  a  like  ignorance,  I  will  give  a  few 
quotations  from  a  work  of  great  authority  on  account  both  of  the 
abihty  of  its  author  (Dr.  Maudaley),  as  well  as  of  the  care  with  which 
be  has  collected  and  collated  his  facts.  I  refer  to  "  The  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  Mind."  Dr.  Maudaley  finds  from  his  statistics  • 
that  one  person  in  500  in  England  is  mad,  and  adds  that,  "  Theoretical 
considerations  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  an  increased  liability 
to  mental  disorder  with  an  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  mental 
oiganisation  ;  as  there  are  a  greater  liability  to  disease,  and  the 
possibility  of  many  more  diseases  in  a  complex  oi^nism  like  the 
human  body,  where  there  are  many  kinds  of  tissues  and  an  orderly 
nbordination  of  parts,  than  in  a  simple  organism  with  less  diSeren- 
tistion  of  tissue  and  less  complexity  of  structure ;  so  in  the  complex 
mental  organisation,  with  its  manifold,  special,  and  complex  relations 
vith  the  external,  wliich  a  state  of  civilisation  implies,  there  is  plainly 
the  favourable  occasion  of  many  derangements.  The  feverish  activity 
of  life,  the  eager  intereata,  the  numerous  passions,  and  the  great  strain 
of  mental  work  incident  to  the  multiplied  industries  and  es^er  com- 
petition of  an  active  civilisation,  can  scarcely  fail,  one  may  suppose,  to 
angment  the  liability  to  mental  disease.  .  .  .  There  seems,  therefore, 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  progress  of  mental  development 
through  the  ages,  there  is,  as  is  the  case  with  other  forms  of  o[g;«mc 
development,  a  correlative  degeneration  going  on,  and  that  the  increase 
of  insanity  is  a  penalty  which  an  increase  of  our  present  civilisation 
necessarily  pays."  He  then,  aiter  remarking  on  the  comparative 
rarity  of  insanity  amongst  savages,  gives  the  numbers  of  insane 
patients  in  England  and  Wales  at  three  recent  periods ;  he  observes, 
however,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  enormous  increase  which 
the  numbers  show  is  due  to  au  increase  of  insanity  in  the  population, 
but  that  it  principally  arises  from  the  prolongation  of  life  in  the  insane, 
from  the  greater  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  from  the  diminished 
number  of  lunatics  unregistered  as  such,  f  "  But  when  all  due  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  these  causes  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  steady 
increase  of  about  1000  per  annum  in  the  insane  population  of  Enghmd 
and  Wales  for  the  last  seventeen  years  does  seem  to  point  to  an 
•  P.  239, 1^.  cU.  t  P-  230. 
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actual  increase  in  the  pruduction  of  insanUy,  and  even  to  an  increase 
more  Uian  proportionate  to  an  incieasing  aane  population."  It  is  to 
this  conclusion  (which  has  not,  however,  passed  undisputed),  that  I 
wish  to  dvaw  particular  attention  ;  for  if  it  is  true  tbat  insanity  is 
heritable  in  a  high  degree, — and  on  this  point  some  details  will  be 
given  hereafter, — then  it  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  insanity  proceeds 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  not  by  mere  addition.  Agiun,  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
Dr.  Stark*  has  shown  that  in  Scotland  one  person  in  228  is  inaane, 
fatuous,  deal'  and  dumb,  or  blind,  and  that  more  than  half  (67ti3  out 
of  11,514)  of  this  proportion  is  made  up  by  the  insane  and  &tuoug. 

Dr.  Maudsley  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  diseases  undergo  a  transformation  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  scrofula  and  phthisisf  in  one  generation  lead  to 
insanity  and  idiocy  in  the  next,  and  that  it  is  "  sufficiently  evident 
that  disease  of  one  part  of  the  oi^nism  will  not  only  affect  the  whole 
aym pathetically  at  the  time,  but  may  lead  to  a  more  general  infinnitf 
in  the  next  generation,  to  an  organic  infirmity  which  shfdl  be  deter- 
mined in  its  special  morbid  manifestations  according  to  the  external 
conditions  of  life,"  He  gives,  too,  a  known  series  of  such  tranaformsr 
tions,  in  which  drunkenness  in  the  first  generation  leads  to  a  quam- 
mad  tendency  to  drink  in  the  second,  to  hypochondria  in  the  third, 
and  to  idiocy  in  the  fourth.  In  his  work  above  quoted.  Dr.  Proepei 
Lucas  also  gives  many  authorities  for  such  transformations ;  one  see^ 
he  says,  X  in  the  same  family,  "  un  enfant  maniaque,  I'autre  ^pilep- 
tique,  ou  le  meme  individu  attaqut?,  tantot  de  I'une  et  tantot  de 
I'autre,  p^rir  d'apoplesie."  Madness,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  convul^ous, 
digestive  derangements,  spasms,  tic,  dyspnea,  and  oUier  diseases  are 
ehowQ  to  ring  the  changes  among  themselves  in  the  various  memben 
of  a&mily.§  "Nuldoute  n'est  done  possible,  toute  afiection  nerveuse 
idiopathique  du  pt^  ou  de  la  m^re  est  susceptible  d'offrir,  sous  I'actioD 
immediate  de  I'h^r^t^,  toutes  les  metamorphoses  qu'elle  pent  revetir 
ind^pendamment  d'elle."  The  tendency  to  commit  suicide  seems 
closely  allied  to  insanity,  and  of  this  he  give^  many  in!?tances; 
amongst  the  most  striking  is  the  following  :  '\ — "  D.,  fils  et  neveu  de 
parents  suicid^  prend  une  femme,  fille  et  ni^e  de  parents  suicide 
II  se  pend,  et  sa  femme  spouse,  en  secondes  noces,  un  man  dont  1* 
m^re,  la  tante  et  le  cousin  geimain  se  sont  tu&" 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  attaining  any  pretsse 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  insanity  and  the  allied  maladies 

*  "  Contribution  to  the  ViUl  Statistics  of  Scotland,"    Stsaza.  Statist.  Sodetj,  toL 
mTtP.C8. 
t  P.  2S3.  J  P.  802,  vol.  ii. 
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an  inherited,  and  there  is  consequently  a  great  diversity  oJF  opinion 
OB  this  point."  The  proportion  is  put  by  some  authors,  as  lloreau 
(who  examined  50  pedigrees)  as  high  as  i^"",  by  others  as  low 
•s  tf ;  the  most  careful  researches  agreeing  to  fix  ,it  not  lower 
thin  \,  if  not  so  high  as  \.  M.  B^hic  reports!  as  the  result  of  the 
elimination  of  1000  insane  patients  in  France,  that  out  of  264  of 
the  males,  128  inherited  the  disease  from  the  father,  110  from  the 
mother,  and  26  from  both  parents  ;  and  out  of  266  of  the  females, 
100  inherited  from  the  father  130  from  the  mothei-,  and  36  from 
hotb  parents ;  he  further  says  (the  italics  are  mine),  "  Ckild/ren  bom 
he/ore  the  outbreak  of  an  attack  are  less  likely  to  suffer  than  thoa« 
lorn  after  an  attackt"  Dr.  Lucas  g  is  of  opinion  that  the  small- 
nesa  of  the  proportion  assigned  by  some  authors  as  due  to  inherit- 
snce,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  pedigrees  of 
p&tientH,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  account  has  only  been 
taken  of  inheritance  in  the  direct  line  ;  and  he  gives  copious  illns- 
tntions  of  the  strongly  heritable  character  of  the  various  forms  of 
mental  derangement,  and  of  the  allied  nervous  diseases. 

The  general  result  to  be  deduced  from  these,  and  from  otlier 
passages  of  a  similar  nature,  seems  to  be  that  mental  diseases  are, 
and  might  d  priori  be  expected  to  be,  on  the  increase,  and  that, 
as  I  before  observed,  such  increase  will  proceed  by  a  geometrical 
ratio  (although  such  ratio  may  not  greatly  exceed  unity),  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  disease  is  inherited  in  enormous  and  very  alarm- 
ing, and  that  other  diseases  act  and  react  on  one  another  in  the 
production  of  insanity. 

Does  it  not  appear  then  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  steps  for 
the  excision  of  this  canker,  and  that  those  races  which  delay  making 
the  endeavour  must  fall  behind  in  the  struggle  for  life  1  Let  us 
hope  for  the  good  of  the  world  that  the  Teutonic  races  will  take  the 
lead  in  the  attempt. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  by  introducing 
sew  restrictions  to  the  Jiberty  of  marriage,  and  these  need  not  be,  in 
the  fir^t  instance  at  least,  of  an  onerous  nature  : — indeed,  as  in  all 
other  reforms,  our  only  prospect  of  change  within  a  reasonable  time 

•  MandBle;,  p.  233.  +  Mandsley,  p.  248. 

;  Witli  reapect  to  othei  diaeaBes,  Dr.  Lucas  says,  at  p.  924:"  Dam  la  rerole,  on  a 
mnaiqne  qne  lea  premioa  eafante  nte  da  parents  veneriens  mement  awit  la  nais- 
■aoce,  oa  pea  de  tempa  aprte,  et  que  lea  demiers  sorriveDt,  oomme  td  la  dyacraaie 
■yphiU4ac|ue  a'usait  but  lea  premiers  produita.  Dana  la  pbtiuaie,  on  a  lemBr^ni  le 
tootimSxe ;  lea  poinds  acmt  beanaoap  pins  snjeta  i  pciir  Tictbnei  de  oe  mal,  qne  lea 
iiota,  emgendrea  avant  aon  developpement  ohez  les  g&iiTateun>.  Boideu  et  Banmee, 
enfin  afflrmeut  qae  lee  aciofulenx,  au  premier  degrc,  font  les  enfants  pins  saina  qne 
ocDi  qui  le  sont  an  deuxjtme  on  an  trobiime." 

)  P.  702,  et  leq., -rai.  u. 
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U,  tliat  the  first  step  should  be  eucli  as  not  to  constitute  any  gre«t 
disturbance  of  tbe  esisting  ^stem,  and  one  which  shall  not  too 
greatly  shock  the  prejudices  of  opponent-s ;  it  would  be  hopeleas,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  expect  immediately  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  marri^e  relationship.  Moreover,  by  the  gradual  introductiou 
of  change,  we  guard  against  those  unexpected  effects  which  ever  tvsf 
up  in  the  working  of  any  new  scheme.  Fortunately,  a  start  may  be 
made  by  a  reform  which  in  required  on  the  grounds  of  abstract  justioe 
to  the  individual  even  more  than  on  those  of  benefit  to  the  race. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  M.  Bdhic's  investigation,  viz.,  that 
insanity  is  transmittable  to  a  greater  extent  after  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  the  parent  than  vhilst  it  is  still  latent,  we  are  led 
almost  irresistibly  to  an  enactment  that  when  a  divorce  is  sued  for, 
it  shall  not  be  refused  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  or  idiocy 
of  either  party.  In  order  to  introduce  this  change,  the  legal  doctrine 
that  a  person  ntm  compos  mentie  is  incapable  of  defending  himself 
will  have  to  be  modified  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  insane  person  is  not  incompetent  for  defence,  and  in  others  ihe 
fact  of  incapacity  does  not  in  reality  weaken  the  defence, — and 
surely  in  all  cases  our  judges  may  be  trusted  to  point  out  in  the 
charge  to  tbe  jury,  in  what  way  the  incapacity  of  the  party  invali- 
dates tbe  evidence.  It  might  also  prove  necessary  to  give  the  court 
the  power  of  assigning  competent  legal  advisers  to  the  alleged  lunatic 
or  idiot.  Such  a  measure  as  this  might  prevent  the  possibility  of  t 
catastrophe  so  frightful  as  that  portrayed  in  such  vivid  colours  in 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  or  of  an  act  of  injustice  such  as  it  is  not  improbable 
has  been  committed  in  a  recent  caiise  calibre.  Moreover,  the  change 
could  hardly  shock  the  prejudices  of  anyone, 

A  next  step,  and  one  to  my  mind  as  ui^ently  demanded  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  as  the  former,  is  that  insanity  or  idiocy  shoold  of 
itself  form  a  ground  of  divorce.  The  proceedings  in  the  divorce 
court  would  in  ttiis  case  be  merely  formal,  and  consequent  on  the 
finding  of  a  commission  in  lunacy ;  as,  moi'cover,  no  slur  would  be 
cast  on  the  chai-acter  of  either  party,  the  divorce  proceedings  would 
lose  much  of  their  sting,  and  the  patient,  should  he  recover,  would 
suffer  in  no  other  respect  than  does  anyone,  who  is  forced  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  any  career  which  has  been  begun  ;  althoi^h,  of 
course,  tbe  necessary  isolation  of  the  parent  from  the  children  would 
be  a  peculiarly  bitter  blow.  My  Brst  proposed  step  would  most 
likely  have  but  little  direct  effect ;  but  it  would,  I  imagine,  do  much 
for  tiie  diffusion  of  the  belief  in  inheritance,  as  being  a  public  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  of  such  doctrines,  and  as  drawing  the  attention  id 
all  towards  the  subject ;  tbe  second  step,  however,  might  be  expected 
to  work  a  perceptible  improvement.     Might  we  not  hope,  too,  that 
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its  introductioD  would  not  excite  so  great  an  opposition  as  to  be 
impracticable  within  a  reasonable  time  ? 

Further  chaises  in  the  same  direction  may  be  made  by  providing 
that  proof  of  having  never  suffered  from  insanity  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  marriage.  And  one  may  hope  that  in  the  distant  future, 
the  parties  may  farther  be  required  to  show  that  their  parents  or 
even  remoter  ancestors  and  collaterals  were  likewise  untainted ;  this, 
too,  is  the  more  important  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Prosper 
Lucas  *  that  innate  characters  are  more  strongly  heritable  than  those 
acquired  by  the  individual  The  possibility,  however,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  measures  aa  these  is  so  distant,  that  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  consider  them  farther  tlian  by  pointing  them  out  as 
goals  on  the  ultimate  attainment  of  which  our  attention  should  foe 
tomed. 

Besides  the  mental  qualities  of  man,  his  bodily  frame  is  urgently 
ia  want  of  improvement,  and  for  this  end  also  we  need  a  substitute 
to  rei^ace  the  weakened  influence  of  Natural  Selection.  Mens  aama, 
moreover,  loses  much  of  its  power  of  doing  good  work,  unless  placed 
ia  corpare  aa/no, — so  that  even  neglecting  the  consideration  that  by 
our  carelessness  we  are  laying  by  a  heritage  of  suffering  for  unborn 
generations,  we  can  only  fully  provide  for  the  advancement  of  the 
itoman  race  by  paying  attention  to  phynical  qualities.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  health  of  targe  numbers  in  our  present  highly 
dvilized  condition  is  alarmingly  feeble,  and  that  the  advance  of 
medical  science  will,  by  the  preservation  of  the  weak,  only  a^ravate 
the  evil  for  future  generations.  The  extent  to  which,  in  the  present 
age,  the  weak  are  placed  almost  on  a  par  with  the  strong  in  the 
straggle  for  life  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  "  Descent  of  Man." 

There  are  many  diseases  which  seem  to  require  attention  on 
account  of  their  strong  hereditary  characters.!  The  lungs,  the 
digestive  canal,  the  liver,  and  organs  of  generation  may  be  the  origin 
uf  the  most  various  forms  of  derangement,  and  give  rise  to  convul- 
sions, hysteiia,  chorea,  and  epilepey ;  and  all  these  diseases  are 
hereditary  and  transformable  vnter  ee.  Gout,t  scrofula,  rheumatism, 
tnberculoiis,  cancerous,  herpetic,  and  syphilitic  diseases  are  intimately 
related,  and  all  are  strongly  heritable.  A  goaty  constitution  may 
develope  itself  in  the  form  of  asthma,  dyspepsia,  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  madness,  and  many  other  diseases.  Syphilis  §  "pent 
tisuTper  toutes  lefl  formes  morbides  mSme  les  plus  bizarres."  That 
consumption  runs  in  families  is  too  notorious  to  need  any  remarks 
on  my  part.  We  shall,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  combating  insanity  and 
idiocy,  combat  all  these  diseases,  since,  as  was  before  remarked,  they 

*  P.  895,  voL  U.  t  P'  Locu,  p.  805,  vol.  iL 

}  P.  810,  VOL  a.  S  P-  81*,  'ol.  ii. 
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are  mostly  commutable  with  mental  iDcapacity ;  but  we  can  odI; 
make  a  really  successful  attack  by  compelling  the  production,  before 
inarriage,  of  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  party,  and  ultimately  in 
his  parents  and  ancestors.  Syphilis  would  have  to  be  included,  in 
case,  as  is  only  too  likely,  medical  science  and  other  preventive 
legislation  should  fail  in  depriving  it  of  its  hereditary  character,  or 
in  confining  its  ravages  to  small  limits. 

At  the  end  of  his  book  •  Dr.  Lucas  gives  his  opinion  as  the  result 
of  his  labours  that,  in  contracting  marriage,  union  should  be  avoided 
with  persons  near  akin,  with  those  personally  affected  with  ejMlep^, 
mental  incapacity,  phthisis,  scrofula,  &c.,  as  well  as  with  those  whose 
parents,  grand-parents,  uncles  or  aunts  are  so  affected ;  and  adds 
that  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to  search  for  persons  exempt  ftom  these 
diseases,  but  those  whose  personal  and  family  constitution  is  good, 
and  that,  "  ce  devoir  puretnent  moral  devrait  etre  selon  nous,  en  i 
certaines  cu-constances,  d" obligation  legale." 

The  ultimate  restrictions  then  to  liberty  of  marriage  would  be 
(besides  those  already  in  force,  less  the  absurd  laws  against  maniage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  husband's  brother),  (1)  Divorce  on 
the  appe^ance  of  certain  diseases ;  (2)  The  passing  of  a  medical 
examination  for  this  same  class  of  diseases ;  and  (3)  The  production 
of  an  untainted  pedigree.  The  medical  examination  might  in  some 
respects  be  modelled  on  that  in  force  in  Germany  for  military  serrice, 
where  a  man  is  not  ultimately  rejected  until  be  has  been  refused  in  I 
three  successive  years.  Could  such  legislation  come  into  force, 
coupled  with  some  such  scheme  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Qalton,  not 
not  only  might  "  a  cubit  be  added  to  our  stature,"  but  the  capaci^  : 
for  happiness  in  the  world  might  be  largely  augmented,  by  the 
destruction  of  that  most  potent  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-heahh; 
several  years  might  be  added  to  human  life,  our  ability  for  work  and  ; 
mental  power  immensely  increased,  and  the  coming  race  might  end 
by  becoming  as  much  superior  to  ourselves  in  mind  and  body  as  tike 
racefaorae  is  superior  in  form  to  a  sha^y  pony. 

Another  measure  veiy  analogous  to  those  of  which  I  have  spoken 
hitherto,  would  be  au  enactment  that  the  felony  of  either  party  to 
a  marriage  should  constitute  a  ground  for  suing  for  a  divorce.  Does  , 
it  not  seem  monstrous  that  a  person  should  be  bound  for  life  i^ainst 
his  will  to  one  who,  having  committed  a  crime,,  is  held  apart  froo 
communication  with  society !  The  tendency  to  vice,  too,  seam 
almost  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  is  without  doubt  hereditary ; 
thus,  by  such  a  measure,  not  only  should  we  free  an  individual  from 
a  hateful  union,  but  we  should  be  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a  ri^ag 
generation  less  tainted  with  vice  than  the  last 
•  P.  90C,  ToL  ii 
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In  his  "Eoigmas  of  Life,"  Mr.  Greg  takee  the  most  Bangaine 
TievB  as  to  the  happy  future  of  the  human  race  in  purging  itself  of 
tbe  ills  to  which  I  refer  in  this  article ;  hut  I  have  emJeavoured  to 
show  that,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
with  respect  to  insanity,  idiocy,  and  certain  other  diseases,  he  is  not 
jtutified  in  his  hopes,  at  least  if  no  wholly  new  influence  comes  into 
play,  of  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  see  any  symptoms.  As  is  not 
nnnatural,  then,  Mr.  Greg  is  of  opinion  that  we  shall  not  submit  to 
any  curtailment  of  onr  liberty  of  marri^e ;  he  says,' — "  Obviously, 
no  artificial  prohibitions  or  restraints,  no  laws  imposed  from  above 
ud  from  without,  can  restore  the  principle  of  '  natural  selection '  to 
its  due  supremacy  among  the  human  race.  No  people  in  our  days 
would  endure  the  necessary  interference  and  control ;  .and  perhaps  a 
result  so  acquired  might  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  acquisition.  We 
can  only  trust  to  the  slow  influences  of  enlightenment  and  moral 
RiBceptibility  percolating  downwards,  and  in  time  permeating  aH 
ranka  We  can  only  watch  and  be  careful  that  any  other  inflnences 
ve  do  set  io  motion  shall  be  such  as,  when  they  work  at  all,  may 
work  in  the  right  direction.  At  present  the  prospect  is  not  reassur- 
ing. We  are  prc^ressing  fast  in  many  points  no  doubt,  but  the 
progress  is  not  wholly  nor  always  of  the  right  sort  nor  without  a 
large  per  contri."  Is  it  not,  however,  pushing  bopefiilness  to  an 
extreme  to  expect  morality  to  make  so  vast  a  stride  as  that  to  which 
Ur.  Or^  looks  forward  ?  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  think  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  man  should  voluntiuily  sacrifice  himself ; — it  would 
be  analogous  to  expecting  a  man,  who  was  bent  on  entering  the 
anny,  voluntarily  restraining  himself  because  he  becomes  blind  of 
one  eye.  It  does,  however,  seem  to  me  reasonable,  that  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  army  the  country  protects  itself  by  causing  its  would-be- 
recruits  to  pass  a  medical  examination,  so  that  persons  of  untainted 
l^ood,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  heredity,  should  protect  them- 
selves and  their  'descendants  by  debarring  the  tainted  from  entering 
the  army  of  married  life.  Even  Mr.  Greg  appears  to  contemplate  tiie 
Dcceam^  of  cowcion  when  he  sajfs,"!-  that  the  means  or  at  least  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  children  should  be  regarded 
jKBctically  as  an  essential  pre-requiaite  to  producing  them, — probaUy 
under  the  control  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion, — possibly  as  is 
00b  unknown  in  certain  continental  states,  under  legal  pressure. 
Sorely,  then,  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  rising  generation  from  lacking 
maintenance  in  the  future,  we  are,  d  fortiori,  bound  to  prevent  a 
'ifliog  generation  from  being  formed  which  will  be  a  curse  to  itself, — 
a  cnree  the  influence  of  which  personal  efforts  will  be'poverlen  to 
arreat. 


ofIif«,"p.  118.  t  P.  13). 
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\h.  Older  to-  enable  us.  toMtiinato  tiie  probability  of  mukiBd 
eadiniag^mK^EwtriDtknu  a»t)MMe  bereadvoeated>  it  wtU  be  veil  to 
coasidln  nAaft  reslxictions  mea  kuro  alrs&dy  endured,  and.  do  bow 
endius.  Itrwould  of  couzHe  be  quite  beyood  ibe  acope  »f  a  nngle 
ftttiideittk^BtieE  iatoafiUI  histoty <tf  tliia  point, ev«a if  m^  knewiedgB 
emUad<nKt»do  jostice  totiteUieme;  I  hare  ther«£bi!e  put  tngetbei 
ikiabiOrt  «icouBt  of  suob  leBtrictiosa  at.  my  reading  has  brought  befoR 
nqt  ii(itiest.iiithoBt.  profeBsing  to  treat  the  sul^eot  erhaoBtively. 

In  hia loork  aa  " Friimtive  'Haxna^"  Mr.  McLennan  has  w^ 
^iMfe  Jngyanity  Taoonstructed  the  steps  by  which  the  marriage  syvtem 
has  dsxeiocied  itself  &om  a  mi»e  w  less  complete  promiscu^,  and 
his  ^naaie  now,  as  I  believe,  accepted  in  the  main  bj  the  most 
cfHO^teBi;  jfidge&  He  drairs  his.  argumeuts  from  a  compacison  of 
th«.vari««>atag^  of  marriage  extant  amon^bbaTbaroustHr  semi-bar- 
bwous  BrtioM.ia  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  ii-om  a  considentJon 
00  the  el4  CBrtomi  aad  "  survivalB  "  still  subaiBtiag  amongst  cinliud 
racea.  Eac^amy,  or  the  custom  whereby  a  maniia  bound  to  search  hie 
mat*)  OB'i  o£  his-ownbib^  is  traced  as  the  eailiest  restriction  to  promis- 
ci^y,  and'  sBMns  to  have  been  directly  brought  about  by  the  struggle 
for  life.  The  useless  moutiis  of  the  tfibe  were  to  a  great  extent  sop- 
]|reasad  by  the  iBti»>duction  of  female  infiuiticide — a  custom  ^lich 
still  prevaila  over  a  wide  area.  The  men  were  thus  ^most  drvint 
to  make  raids  on  neighbouring  tribes  to  cairy  off  the  women ;  tbe 
laUsr  weca  generally  in  the  earlier  stages  the  conunon  proper^  <tf 
the  men,  and' private  property  in  a  wife  was  ftn-bidden.  The  survival 
of  'many  cujdous  customs,  expiatory  of  the  tribe's  ang^  when  a  mBa 
aasumed  a  wile-  to  himself,  aSbcds  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
view.  In  eazly  forms  of  partial  oivilization  the  tribe  or  family  formed 
the  uni^r  and  almost  all  property  was  held  communistically,  so  that 
it  was^noit  impossible  for  a  man,  however  bold  or  strong,  to  retun 
ft  wife  ^  himself  alone.  It  i^peaca  to  me;  too,  that  it  is  easy  to  see 
hQW  tha  taluDg  of  a  mfo  from  within  the  tribe  would  serve  as  a  pioof 
that  the  man  bad  not  taken  bis  share  in  the  warlike  exploits  of  the 
tfibej  aad -would  thus  oome  to  be  r^^rded  as  a  crime.  Indeed,  long 
a£ua  tha  state  of  perpetual'  warfare  subsided,  and  when  wives  wete 
no.  loagpr  taken  by  violence,  marriage  within  the  tribe  continued  to 
lie  forbidden ;  and  later  the  custom,  whatever  its  origin,  crystalliKd 
into  a  semii-icligious  abhoiTence  to  internal  mwriages. 

Ejcisting  aide  by  side  with  this  system,  we  iind  that  of  Endogamy, 
in  which  marriage  outside  of  the  tribo  is  forbidden.  This  probably 
took  its-  origin  in  pride  of  race ;  and  here  eztemal  mairiages  are 
considered  criminal,  as  tending  to  det^orate  the  breed.  Our  still 
existing  marriage  customs  prove  the  Aryan  race  to  have  beea 
originally  exogamlc;    The  transition  which  sometimes  takes  place 
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Gram  the  exogamic  to  ^e  endog&mic  syBtem  is  one  of  t^-  noifr- 
cnrioni  and  iateresting  parti  of  Mr.  McLenuaa's  book.  I  muat  vtSar 
Uie  leader  to  the  fouiit^>head  for  an  account  of  bow  iioDuiuniitl;f  otf 
women,  polyandry,  and  tribal  organisation  graduated  retpectiTcly 
into  fiKlosiTe  property  in  tbe  wife,  pol^amy,  and  the  patriaiclwl 
syatem ;  I  wish  \ien  merely  to  point  out  the  great  vaiiety  o£  the 
restrictions  to  marriage,  and  how  at  Tarioos  times  it  has  been  forbid- 
den to  marry  within  the  tribe,  and  without  it ;  and  unlawful  for  a 
voman  to  hare  but  one  husband,  and  lawful  for  a  man  to  hare  many 
wires.  One  restriction,  so  curionn  as  to  deserve '  mention,  is  gives 
by  Mr.  Spencer,*  viz,  where  a  woman  is  married  during  four  days  in 
the  week,  and  &ee  the  rest  of  tiie  time. 

The  prohibiUons  to  coosangaineoua  marriages  form  another  group 
cf  lestricUons  which  may  be  observed  in  every  known  system.  Mr. 
McLennan  traces  it  entirely  to  exogamy,  but  Mr.  Tylor  thinks  it  due 
to  the  observed.ill  effects  of  interbreeding. 

The  fallowing  brief  account  of  the  restrictions,  obtaining  in  mriooB 
puts  of  the  world  to  marriage  with  kinsmen,  is  abstracted  &om  Mr. 
Tyler's  "  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  f  where  the  various  authorities 
will  be  found  collected.  In  the  civilized  world  tbe  prohibition  from 
such  marriages  atopg  at  that  of  first  cousina.  Theoretically  the  Roman 
Ecclenastical  Law  pronounces  marriage  unlawful  to  tbe  seventh 
degree,  and  even  as  far  as  any  relationship  can  be  traced,  but  practi- 
cdly  the  restriction  is  reduced  to  the  ordinary  limits  by  means  of 
dispensations.  The  Quakers  do  in  reaJity  forbid  first-cousin  mar< 
liages.  In  India  a  Brahoiin  is  barred  from  marriage  in  the  male  line 
indefinitely.  In  China  a  man  may  not  many  a  woman  of  the  same 
samame,  and  of  such  names  there  are  but  several  hundreds ;  aad  . 
two  brothers  may  not  marry  two  sisters.  In  Siam  tbe  prohibi- 
tion extends  to  the  seventh  degree,  although  the  king  may  marry  his 
usteror  even  bis  daughter.  Among  theDyaks  first-cousin  marriages 
aia  prohibited,  and  a  fine  imposed  on  second-cousin  marriages ;  the 
restriction  to  marrying  a  relation  is  strongly  mailed  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Among  the  Ostyaks  two  persons  of  the  same  name  may 
not  marry;  the  Tungas  forbid  second  cousin  marriages,  and  the 
Samoeids  and  Lt^ps  all  degrees  of  consanguineous  marriages.  In 
Africa  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  illegal  in  some  tribes  ;  in  Madagascar 
certain  ranksf,  aiid  persons  akin  to  tbe  sixth  degree  are  not  permitted 
to  intermarry.  Throughout  a  large  district  of  East  Australia  the 
lestricUons  follow  very  intricate  rules  depending  on  the  tribal  names 
of  t^e  parties.  Kinship  by  adoption  constituted  in  ancient  Home  a 
partial  bar  to  marriage,'  and  the  same  thing  holds  true  among  (lie 
Moslems  with  respect  to  foster-kinship.  In  the  Bomish  C%uich 
■  OnrrKMro&UY  BxiriKW,  Deo.  1ST2,  p.  17.  t  ^  ^1-*- 
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sponsorsliip  creates  a  restriction,  whicli,  even  among  co-sponsors,  s 
dispensation  is  required  to  remove.  Two  members  of  a  CircasBiaii 
brotherhood,  not  at  all  akin,  may  not  marry. 

I  believe  that  amongst  the  Jews  it  is  customary  for  uncles  to 
marry  nieces,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Farr  that  a  similar 
custom  prevails  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  notwithstanding  that  English 
law  does  not  recognise  such  unions. 

Our  present  table  of  prohibitions  (with  the  exception  of  those 
against  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  husband's  brother) 
seems  aj/usfe  milieu  between  extreme  restraint  and  extreme  laxity; 
it  may  perhaps,  however,  come  about  that  maiTiages  of  first-cousins 
may  be  ultimately  prohibited,  should  the  evil  arising  from  such 
unions  prove  as  great  as  is  sometimes  asserted. 

Passing  over  a  great  lacuna  in  my  knowledge,  I  now  come  to  the 
Teutonic  communistic  bodies.  My  information  is  derived  from  an 
interesting  pamphlet  which  has  lately  appeared  at  Berlin,  by  Karl 
Siegwart."  In  these  feudal  communistic  bodies  the  right  to  many 
and  form  a  household  played  a  great  part  as  a  means  of  reward  and 
advancement.  During  the  period  of  "ministerial  service,"  when 
each  man  was  bound  to  give  all  the  product  of  his  labour  to  the 
commonwealth,  restraint  to  liberty  of  marriage  was  the  rule,  and 
only  those  might  marry  who  had  reached  a  certain  age  or  posititm ; 
not  a  soul  dared  marry  without  permission,  and  this  permission  was 
refused  to  soldiers,  husbandmen,  and  artizans  alike,  during  their 
apprenticeship.  The  households,  the  number  of  which  was  kept 
almost  invariable,  were  partitioned  out  amongst  the  marriageable 
classes  ;  and  the  majority  had  to  wait  for  the  deaths  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  office.l  Even  •the  artizans  in  the  free  towns  had  to  wait 
until  they  could  buy  the  business  of  a  deceased  master,  or  many  his 
widow  or  daughter ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  although  the  business 
was  not  at  first  strictly  heritable,  only  if  there  were  no  sou  in  wait- 
ing. Even  in  the  lowest  classes  no  one  might  many  until  a  household 
was  at  hbei'ty  for  him.  A  great  part  of  these  institutions  seem  to 
have  remained  in  almost  full  operation  down  to  the  Reformation.  And 
even  subsequently,  breaches  of  these  marriage  customs  seem  to  have 
been  punished  with  frightful  severity.  The  transgressor  was  Uirown 
naked  into  a  bole  full  of  thorns,  impaled,  or  buried  alive ;  assaults 
on  women  were  punished  with  death.  The  mother  of  an  ill^timate 
child  was  exposed  in  the  pillory,  aod  either  executed  or  gracicoudy 
condemned  to  imprisonment ;  if  the  child  was  not  yet  bom,  she 
either  committed  suicide  or  was  drowned  by  her  relations,  and  the 
seducer  caught  in  the  act  was  castrated.  Prostitution  was  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  was  secretly  promoted  as  a  check  to  over-population, 
as  in  Japan  at  the  present  day.     Liberty  to  marry  in  these  com- 

*  Pp.  20— 2S  of  "  Der  Ccnumimlttai  Slut,"  Ste  AtHgibe.   BerUn,  1878. 
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mmities  was  in  fact  used  as  the  highest  rewatd  for  good  service, 
and  breach  of  the  custom  punished  in  the  harshest  manner. 

As  &r  as  I  know,  all  modern  restrictive  legislation  has  been  entirely 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  pauperisation.  Thus  in  Switzerland  a 
sdieme  was  proposed  and  debated  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Canton 
of  Thurgau,  of  which  (as  well  as  of  what  actually  obtains  in  the 
Canton  of  St.  Gall)  Mr,  Laing*  gives  the  following  account: — 
"The  first  article  of  their  (the  Thurgovian)  proposed  law  prohibits 
the  marri^e  of  males  who  live  by  public  charity ;  the  second 
requires  that  to  obtain  permission  to  many,  a  certificate  from  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  must  be  produced  of  the  industry  and  love 
of  labour  and  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  that,  besides 
clothes,  they  are  worth  700  francs  French,  or  about  ZQl.  sterling. 
The  third  article  of  this  extraordinary  law  in  a  free  state  makes  the 
marrii^  admissible  without  the  proof  of  this  700  francs  of  value 
in  moveable  property,  if  the  parties  have  furniture  free  of  debt,  and 
pay  the  poor-tax  of  1  per  mille  upon  fixed  property.  Their  I^isla- 
tion  had  sense  enough  to  reject  this  absurd  proposition  in  1833. 
The  canton  of  St.  Qall,  however,  actually  has  imposed  a  tax  on 
marriages ;  and  to  make  it  popular  the  amount  goes  to  the  poor  fund. 
It  fails  because,  according  to  Sir  F.  d'lveraoie,  it  is  too  low,  being 
46  francs,  about  71  francs  French,  or  3/.  sterling;  and  because 
it  is  not  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  parties,  so  as  to 
prevent  early  marriages."  Mr.  Laing  further  states  that  in  Grermany 
cominissaries  have  actually  been  appointed  by  some  govemmenta 
(Bavaria  among  others),  who  are  vested  with  the  power  to  refrise 
permission  to  marry  to  those  whom  they  judge  not  able  to  support  a 
femily.    They  have  a  veto  on  marriages. 

In  Saxony  an  extraordinary  facility  of  divorce  exists.!  "  A  sepft- 
ration  of  a  husband  and  wife  after  three,  four,  or  six  weeks'  mar- 
riage is  nothing  rare  or  strange."  Marriage  seems  almost  to 
amount  to  a  temporary  arrangement.  In  a  village  near  the 
Kocbel,  out  of  sixteen  marriages,  after  one  year  "only  six  of  the 
contracting  patties  were  still  living  together."  Mutual  dislike  is  a 
ground  for  divorce  (as  is  also  the  case  according  to  the  Prussian 
landrecht  and  in  Baden),  and  divorces  have  even  been  granted  on 
account  of  drunkenness,  staying  out  at  night,  ill-smelling  breath, 
groundless  complaining,  and  drunkenness  of  the  father-in-law. ! !  X 
Sometimes,  however,  a  fresh  marriage  is  forbidden  to  the  parties 
for  four  or  five  years.  In  Hungary,  too,  the  same  great  facility 
of  divorce  obtains. 


'  "  NotiB  of  B  Tr»7eller,"  p.  Ml. 

fTnuu^lvKoiaiitaPioduotB  and  its  People."    ChM.Boiier.    P.4S3,«m;. 
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Marrtaeee  between  OatholicG  and  Frotefltantfi  are  not  u3axfK- 
ledged  in  Brazil,  and  a  priest  has  even  been  known  to  celebrate 
a  Buuri^e  between  partiee,  one  of  whom  he  knew  to  have  been 
previously  married  to  a  Frote»tant.* 

The  examples  which  I  have  here,  thrown  together  are,  I  tbit^ 
sufficient  to  show  how  great  a  diversity  of  marriage  cuEttoms  has 
St  variouB  times  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  amongst  civilized  natioiu. 
Does  not  this  serve  ^  an  answer  to  those  objectors  who  would  aay,— 
"We  shall  never  submit  to  having  our  maniage  laws  nuwe  te- 
jBtricted " !  For  when  one  can  point  out  ho  great  a  divenitif  of 
xeitrictions,  muiy  of  which  are  no  longer  maintained  for  any  good 
xdaBcm,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  say  that  nothing  new  will  be  endured, 
even  though  it  may  be  founded  on  the  best  of  reasons.  Our  state 
(^  oivilizatian  has  so  diminished  the  force  of  Natural  Seleotiis, 
that  we  cannot  much  looger  vJSarA.  to  n^lect  some  proceeB  of 
utificial  selection,  to  replace  the  method  which  nature  has  bees 
oaiiying  on  from  the  begijmiiig,  and  that  nation  which  han  first  the 
iCOtiiage  to  adopt  some  such  plan,  must  tmdoubtedly  gain  on  others 
in  the  vigour  of  its  members  in  mind  and  body. 

To  liiose  who  ate  inclined  to  regard  all  designs  of  improvement  for 
the  human  being  of  the  future  as  chimerical,  I  cannot  do  better 
iltan  quote  Hr.  Spencer's  word8,-f  that  there  are  now  in  existence 
"various  genus  of  things  which  will  in  the  future  develops  in 
wajw  no  one  imagines,  and  take  shares  in  jnrofound  transfonnations 
of  society  and  of  its  members — traasformations  that  are  hopeless  as 
iaunediate  results,  but  certain  as  ultimate  results."  The  germ  io 
this  ease  is  the  growing  belief  in  the  truth  of  heredity.  There  ia  do 
doubt  that  for  a  time  such  legistaticm,  as  here  proposed,  would  be 
■jKnsted,  just  as,  in  defiance  of  EngUah  law,  marriages  are  now  con- 
tracted with  the  sisters  of  deceased  wives,  and  men  xefuse  to 
vaodnate  their  children ;  but  in  course  of  time,  w  the  knowledge 
of  heredity  percolates  more  and  more  from  the  educated  to  the 
uneducated,  such  legislation  will  probably  be  acknowledged  as  well 
fed nded,  and  will  be  universally  acquiesced  in. 

The  prospect  of  the  institution  of  such  schemes  is  certaiely  not 
immediate,  and  a  man  would  be  sanguine  to  expect  to  live  to  aee 
thun  in  op^«tion ;  but,  ae  is  well  known,  dte  first  stage  in  all 
Teforms  is  that  of  discoasion  and  diffusion  of  (pinion,  and  as  hitherto 
tlte  possibility  of  improving  the  nuuriage  relationship  has  been  bare^ 
mooted,  I  have  thought  I  might  perhaps  do  some  service  by  directing 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Qeoboe  Dabwik. 

*  "Work  ot  the  Chiiatian  Church  at  Eotae  and  Abiwtd."    BtrahaB  Ic  Co, IKS : 
qw>tediii'tiMfip«:liitor,Aprm7,  18TS. 
+  "  Study  of  SooiologT,"  COMisMroBABT  Bkvikw,  Dec,  1872,  p.  9. 
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rpHE  Puritan  poet  was  bmtnd  to  Aom  vs  mone  of  Puritanism  than 
-^  any  other  man  ;  for  the  poet  is  in  deepest  union  with  the  spirit 
of  bis  time.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  he  is  a  world-poet,  he  will  be  mooe 
Han  his  age  ;  he  will  stand  up  from  the  crowd  to  receive  light  &obi 
put  generation^  and  to  "  take  the  morning "  of  the  future :  but 
oot  the  lesa  will  he  he  the  child,  the  most  chai-acteiistic  child,  of  his 
time,  No  Puriten,  not  Cromwell  himself,  was  more  Puritan  than 
Jfiltoo.  Imagination  singles  out  these  two  and  {dattes  them  ^art, 
the  Puritan  poet  and  the  Furitao  king.  In  power  of  brain  aad  Eeiy 
sttmgth  of  will,  in  -velocity  and  intrepidity  of  iotellectual  visioa, 
tliey  were  about  equal.  Cromwell  was  superu)r  in  maasire  i^nse  ajul 
uiidlibte  certitude  of  practical  glance  ;  Miltou  had  the  incommuai- 
<able  gift  of  poetic  genius,  enabling  him  to  extract  the  finest  essence 
of  Puritan  nobleness,  and  preserve  it  for  posterity,  "  married  to 
uomoftal  veise  and  equally  immortal  prose."  Watc^  well  tbe  steps 
<^  these  two,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  catch  some  notes  t>f  the  mi^ 
to  wMch  the  historical  procession  of  Puritanism  marched. 

John  Milton,  as  we  see  him  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
was  the  most  comprehensively  cultured  young  man  in  England,  pro- 
bably in  £urope.  Tbe  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  him 
as  mother  tongues.  He  read  the  Italian  poets  and  the  great 
poetical  masterB  of  his  mrn  eountry.     He  was  able  to  estimate  alt 
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the  BeoiUBsance  could  tell  or  teach  him.  Here  and  there  the  dead 
hand  of  antiquity  had  struck  with  its  stiffening  touch  into  the  poetry 
which  he  had  already  written.  The  glorious  roll  of  music  and 
imagery  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  his  Hymn  of  the  Nativity,  leading 
UB  along  a  worid  veiled  in  muden  snow  beneath  amazed  stars  to  the 
shepherds  waiting  the  angels'  song,  had  been  broken  by  the  alien  and 
ignoble  apparition  of  "the  mighty  Pan."  The  gracious  quietude  and 
vivid  simplicity  of  the  lines  in  Comiw, 


bad  been  smitten,  even  in  completing  the  sense,  into  tuneless  arti- 
fidality,  by  the  introduction  of  "Phcebus'  wain."  But  his  own 
England,  its  "  hedge-row  elms  and  hillocks  green,"  it«  cottage  win- 
dows caressed  by 

"  the  aweet-briu  or  the  Tine, 
Or  tlie  twisted  ^lantino," 

had  wooed  him  with  a  finer  magic  than  that  of  the  ancients,  lending 
merriment  to  his  eye  and  song  to  his  lip  in  mormng  walks, 

*  WMle  tlie  plODghmBii,  near  at  hacd, 
WhiatUe  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
Ajid  thd  milkmaid  siJigeUi  blithe, 
And  the  mower  wheta  his  soytiie, 
Ajid  ereij  ahe^eid  tellii  hia  tale 
Under  the  h«wthom  in  the  dale." 

In  16S3,  when  Milton  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell,  "  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,"  had  given  to  the  world  the 
folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  very  anxious  that  the  said  folia 
mi^t  commend  itself  to  "the  most  noble  and  incomparable  pair 
of  brethren,"  William,  Earl  of  this  and  Philip  Earl  of  that,  and 
exceedingly  unconscious  that,  next  to  the  production  of  the  woAs 
themselves,  they  were  doing  the  most  important  thing  done,  or  likelj 
to  be  done,  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world.  Milton  read 
Shakespeare,  and  in  the  lines  which  he  wrote  upon  him  in  1630, 
tltere  seems  to  be  the  due  throb  of  transcendent  admiration.  A 
iuperb  enthusiasm,  an  imaginative  audacity  bordering  on  the  gigan- 
tesque,  aro  embodied  in  the  idea  of  Shakespeare's  readers  being, 
"  with  wonder  and  astonishment,"  cast  into  a  state  of  trance-like 
death,  made  into  "marble  with  too  much  conceiving,"  and  thus 
forming  a  grave  worthy  of  the  poet. 

"  Thon,  onr  buu?  of  iteelf  beraaTing, 
Doat  make  tu  marble  with  too  much  oonoeifitig. 
And  M)  Mpulehied  in  sooh  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  « tomb  woold  with  to  die." 
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though  right  in  laying  emphasis  upon  Shakespeare's  sweetness,  convey 
a  au^estbn  of  something  like  depreciation.  Not  thus  would  you 
speak  if  you  intended  to  describe  greatness  colossal  and  unapproached. 
To  apply  the  term  "  nature's  child  "  to  one  who  exhausted  the  pOBsi- 
Inlities  of  art  is  like  praising  a  consummate  general  for  under- 
standing regimental  drill,  and  a  reference  to  the  "  wood-notes  wild  " 
of  him  who  wrote  Hamlet  and  the  Tempest,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear, 
sad  JvMua  CcBsar,  is  like  saying  that  the  Himalayan  range  carries 
grass-tufts  and  daisies.  Beneath  the  radiant  expanse  of  the  Shake- 
spearian mind,  the  entire  phenomenon  of  Puiitanism  may  be  con- 
templated as  an  angry  spot  of  storm,  moving  along  the  face  of  the 
sea,  beneath  soft  unfathomable  brilliance  of  summer  sky.  All  that 
was  wrong  in  the  social  philosophy  of  Puritanism  is  checked  and 
rectified  by  Sir  Toby's  answer  to  Malvolio,  himself  "  a  kind  of 
Puritan."  "  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? "  Puritanism,  in  its  best  mood  of 
Kverent  submission,  could  say  no  more  in  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  men,  than  is  said  by  Isabel : — 

"All  tbe  sonls  that  were,  ware  forfeit  onoe ; 
And  H9  who  Duglit  the  rantage  beet  hsre  took 
Found  out  Oie  temedy. " 

And  never  did  Purituuem  more  inly  realise,  more  delicately  and 
intensely  express,  the  soul  of  Christian  morality,  than  had  been  done 
by  Portia  : — 

"  The  quality  of  mitacj  la  not  Btzained ; 
It  dioppeth  ae  the  gentle  lain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  plaoe  beneath ;  it  ia  twice  blessed ; 
It  bleswth  him  that  gires,  and  him  that  takdi." 

Shakespeare  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  the  poet  of  the 
Reformation  ;  for  he  ia  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  freedom,  the  poet 
of  man ;  and  the  Reformation  denotes  and  dates  for  us  a  magnificent 
awakening,  energising,  expanding  of  the  human  mind.  But  he  was  not, 
wd  could  not  be,  the  poet  of  Puritanism.  He  was  too  great  for  that. 
He  was  incapable  of  being  a  partisan,  or  of  giving  up  to  the  noblest 
of  special  developments  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  Nor  would 
the  England  of  the  Puritan  period  have  been  so  rich  a  field  for  the 
Shakespearian  drama  as  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  When  English- 
men were  arrayed  in  hostile  camps,  when  every  family  circle  was 
rent  with  unutterable  heartburnings,  how,  to  mention  nothing  ebe, 
could  the  most  marvellous  faculty  of  humour  that  ever  dwelt  in  man 
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have  folicd  in  Eogland,  to  love  and  to  laugh  at,  and  to  preserve  for 
the  love  and  kughter  of  all  times,  the  Dogberries,  the  Bottoms,  the 
Petmchios,  the  Malvolios,  the  3ir  Tobjs,  the  Launces,  the  Lancelot 
Gobbos,  the  Falstafis,  the  grave-diggers,  the  clowns,  the  Puok^  the 
Ariels,  the  Calibans,  which  are  but  minor  %ures  in  works  so  Us 
beyond  the  common  reach  of  literary  art  that  language  has  noepithet 
by  which  to  characterize  them  ?  It  was  in  a  still,  great  time,  of 
energy  healthful  and  therefore  calm,  of  enjoyment,  of  proud  stroBgUi 
and  exuberant  life,  tortured  by  no  raging  antagoniams,  no  nlud 
fauatidsms,  that  Shakespeare,  with  a  genius  o^>able  of  sympatheti- 
cally embracing  and  bodying  forth  ev^y  type  of  man,  every 
phase  of  permanent  human  emotion, — loving  all,  tolerating  all, 
interested  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good,  clear  that  even  the  fool  and  the 
FOgue  have  uses  in  a  world  so  dull  ae  ours,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  smoke  to  be  consumed  by  the  suBimer  lightning  of  la^ghter,— 
could  do  his  unique  and  inestimable  work. 

We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  first  of  those  distinctiiBtB  by 
which,  as  with  critical  surveying  line,  it  must  be  our  aim  to  edge 
round  and  mark  off  the  individuahty  of  Milton.  He  was  not  of  that 
class  of  poets  whose  inspiration  lies  essentially  in  their  boundkts, 
all-penetrating,  all-tolerating  sympathy ;  for  whom  concrete  men  and 
women  in  their  whole  range  of  character,  from  sage  to  simpleton, 
from  saint  to  sot,  from  a|Kt  to  archangel,  are  endlessly  interesting ; 
who  are  not  uncontrollably  fired  with  reforming  ardour  ;  who  do  not 
expect  the  world  to  become  much  better  than  it  is ;  who,  if  the 
truth  must  out,  have  an  inextinguishable  tenderness  for  evil,  and 
wUl  keep  a  lurking  place  at  the  world's  chimney-comer  for  the  deril 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  characteristic  of  Shakespeare 
than  the  manifest  enjoyment  with  which,  by  subtlest  sympathy,  be 
reads  every  secret  in  the  diabolical  breast  of  laga  Ooethe  throws 
all  his  cleverness  and  all  his  heart  into  a  version  of  Reineke  FtuAf, 
and  carefully  explains  to  Eckermann  that  he  does  not  intend 
Mefdiistopheles  to  be  finally  cast  out  Bums,  no  more  doubtrog 
Ute  existence  of  Satan  than  of  his  own  grandfather,  feels  to  him 
exactly  as  Ooethe  felt  to  M ephisto  : — 

"  But  tan  ;e  weel.  Mild  J4ickie  Ben, 
0  wad  J6  lak'  a  thocht  an'  men', 
Te  aibluu  mioht — I  diima  ken — 

T«t  baa  s  stake ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  1^0'  yon  li™, 

Et'q  Ua  your  sake." 

Ab  Sbdce&peare  is  the  supreme  name  in  tJhis  order  of  poets,  tiie  men 
of  sympathy  and  of  humour,  Milton  stands  fiiBt  in  that  other  gnat 
(ffider  -which  is  too  didartifi  for  hnmonr,  and  of  which  fic^ijllpr  is  t^ 
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best  reoent  lepraseiiiative.  He  woe  called  tbe  lady  of  his  College, 
not  odI/  for  bis  beautiful  face  but  because  of  the  vestal  purity  and 
austerity  of  liis  virtue.  The  men  of  the  former  claea  are  intuiUve, 
piuaionate,  impulsive  ;  not  steadily  conaciouE  of  their  powers ;  fitful, 
tmsyatematic.  Their  love  is  ecatacy  ;  their  errors  are  the  intoxication 
of  joy ;  their  sorrows  are  as  the  pangs  of  death.  Himmelhoch  jauch- 
lend, — zom  Tode  betriibt ;  panting  with  rapture,  to  death  brought 
lov:  happy  only  in  that  their  whole  soul  is  thrown  into  every  mood, 
and  counting  life  paat  when  the  intellect  ceases  to  wander  and  the 
lieart  to  love. 

Whai  head  sod  heut  are  whiilins  wild. 

What  better  can  be  Eannd  ? 
Tba  man  who  neither  loves  nor  erre 

Weie  better  ondetKiound.* 

Milton,  the  poet  of  Puritanism,  stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  these 
imperfect  chaiacteis.  From  his  infancy  there  was  nothing  unregu- 
lated in  his  life.  His  father,  clearly  a  'supenor  man,  of  keen  Fro- 
teetantism,  successful  in  business,  well  skiUed  in  music,  soon  perceived 
tliat  one  of  the  race  of  immortals  had  been  bom  in  bis  house.  He 
b^an,  apparently  with  tbe  conscious  and  delighted  assent  of  his 
son,  to  give  the  young  Apollo  such  an  education  as  Flato  might  have 
preaciibed.  An  eminently  good  education  it  proved  to  be  ;  only  not 
w  good,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  world-poet,  as  that  whicii 
iiature,  jealous  of  tbe  Flatos  and  pedagogues,  and  apt  to  tumble 
them  and  their  grammatical  appurtenances  out  of  window  when  she 
has  one  of  her  miraculous  children  in  hand,  had  provided  for  tiiat 
Stratford  lad  who  came  to  Loudon,  broken  in  charaoter  and  probably 
almoet  broken  in  heart,  some  forty  years  earlier,  to  be  a  hanger-on 
of  the  theatres  and  to  mount  tbe  intellectual  throne  of  the  world. 
No  deer-stealing  expeditions  late  o'  nights  when  the  moon  silvered 
^e  ehns  of  Charlecote  chase ;  no  passionate  love-a&tirs  and  wild 
boy-marriage.  Milton,  carefully  grounded  in  the  toi^ues,  went  in 
due  course  to  Cambridge  University,  and  during  those  years  when 
the  youthful  mind  is  in  its  stage  of  richest  i-ecipiency,  lived  amoi^ 
the  kind  of  men  who  haunt  seats  of  learning.  On  the  whole,  the 
most  uninteresting  men  in  existence;  whose  very  knowledge  is  a 
Iwned  ignorance ;  not  bees  of  industry,  who  have  hoarded  informa- 
tioii  by  experience,  but  book-wor?n«.  Mr.  Tr<^ope,  by  a  rare  felicity 
^  genius,  has  managed  to  get  these  people  into  novels,  but  no  one 
^  yet  got  them  into  poetry.     It  is  importaat,  also,  that  Milton  was 

*  "  WexuL  dii'B  In  Kopf  nnd  Henen.  nhwiirt, 
WsB  willst  da  Beeare*  b^ben  7 
Ww  nicbt  mehr  liebt  nnd  nicht  mcdix  int, 
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never  to  any  distracting  extent  in  lova  If  Shakespeare  had  been 
a  difltinguiBhed  university  man,  would  he  have  told  ue  of  a  cateh  that 
could  "draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?"  And  if  the  boy  of 
eighteen  had  not  been  in  a  fine  frenzy  about  Anne  Hathaway,  conld 
he  have  known  how  Juliet  and  Romeo,  Othello  and  DesdemoDi, 
loved  % 

The  inspiration  of  Milton's  genius  wae  not  that  of  personal 
experience  and  emotion.  He  sang  by  no  means  as  the  bird 
sings,  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  stnngs  of  Um 
heart  are  vibrating  to  agony.  He  was  a  student  of  music  ami 
of  beauty,  training  himself  to  excel  in  the  august  art  of  song, 
aware  of  its  difficulty,  but  aware  also  of  his  powers.  Conscious 
education  of  this  kind  is  perilous ;  genius,  tamed  and  r^ulated,  is 
apt  to  lose  its  wings  and  become  capable  "only  of  the  sober  paces  of 
prose.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  fiery  and  inextinguiatutble 
nature  of  Hilton's  genius  that  it  triumphed  over  the  artificialitj  of 
his  training ;  that  there  is  the  pulse  of  a  true  poetical  life  in  his 
most  highly  wrought  poems,  and  that  the  whole  mountain  of  bis 
learning  glows  with  the  strong  internal  flame.  His  inspintion 
was  fix)m  within,  the  inspiration  of  a  profound  enthusiasm  for  beaulj 
and  an  impassioned  devotion  to  virtue.  The  district  in  vbicb 
he  lived  during  the  period  of  his  most  elaborate  self-education  is 
not  marked  enough  to  have  disturbed,  by  strong  impressionB  (ram 
without,  the  developnaent  of  his  genius  from  within.  Horton  Iks 
where  the  dead  flat  of  South-eastern  Buckingham  meets  the  dead 
flat  of  South-western  Middlesex.  Egham  Hill,  not  quite  so  high  a 
Hampst«ad,  and  the  chalk  knoll  on  which  Windsor  Castle  bils  to  be 
sublime,  are  the  loftiest  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Staines,  the  Pontes  of  the  Romans,  and  Runnymead  with  its  associa- 
tions, are  near.  The  parish  church  of  Horton,  in  which  Milton 
worshipped  for  five  or  six  years,  and  in  which  his  mother  is  buried, 
has  one  of  the  Norman  porches  common  in  the  district,  but  b  drearily 
heavy  in  its  general  structure,  and  forms  a  notable  contrast  to  that 
fine  example  of  the  old  English  church  in  which,  by  the  willow  of 
Avon,  lie  Shakespeare's  bones.  The  river  Colne  breaks  itself,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  into  a  leash  of  streams,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  flows  by  Horton.  The  abounding  water-courses  are  v^ed 
with  willows,  but  the  tree  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  Hilton's 
attention.  It  was  reserved  for  the  poet-painter  of  the  Xjiber  Stndi- 
omm  to  show  what  depths  of  homely  pathos,  and  what  exquisite 
picturesquenesa  of  gnarled  and  knotted  line,  could  be  found  in  a 
pollard  willow,  and  for  Tennyson  to  reveal  the  poetic  expressivene^ 
of  the  tree  as  denoting  a  solemn  and  pensive  landscape,  such  aa  thai 
amid  whose  "willowy  hills  and  fields  "  rose  the  carol, 
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"  mournful,  hidj, 
Chaonted  loncUy,  channted  low];, 
Till  her  blood  was  frown  slowly, 
And  her  eyea  wers  doikeaed  wholly," 

of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Horton  is 
Harefield,  a  village  probably  quite  as  silent  to-day  as  in  Milton's 
time,  for  the  railway,  at  Uxbridge,  is  five  miles  distant,  and  all  who 
must  live  near  the  steel  highway  have  left  the  little  place.  Hera,  on 
his  visits  to  the  Count«ss  of  Derby,  MiltOQ  would  see  a  less  unifona 
landEcape ;  hills  of  pleasant  undulation,  and  the  Colne,  still  undivided, 
luting  with  pale  gleam  its  wooded  valley. 

In  such  country,  John  Milton,  animated  by  high  iutellectual 
paraioD,  gathering  himself  up  in  what,  compared  with  the  habi- 
tudes of  the  sympathetic  poets,  may  be  characterised  as  a  certain 
poqd  isolation,  trained  himself  for  conquest  in  the  world  of  mind. 
To  some,  even  though  intelligent  and  friendly,  he  seemed  to  be 
nsting  his  years,  and  in  a  well-known  sonnet  he  makes  a  poetical 
onfession  that  the  same  thought  had  struck  warnlngly  upon  his 
own  heart  But  above  the  hasty  rebukes  of  friends,  and  deeper  than 
the  hints  of  conscience  in  moments  of  self-reproach,  was  the  pre- 
dominant coDviction  that  he  who,  in  his  youth,  addresses  himself, 
with  the  whole  eneigy  of  his  soul,  to  culture,  is  in  the  path  of  duty, 
ud  need  not  shrink  from  "  the  great  Task-master's  eye."  Culture, 
indeed,  is  judged  by  mankind,  and  whatever  the  Sophist  and 
Epicurean  schools  may  hold,  ought  to  be  judged  by  mankind,  with 
reference  to  its  end.  The  study  of  the  beautiful,  without  view  to 
anything  but  the  pleasure  it  affords  or  the  distinction  it  procures,  is 
Qsmed  dilettantism,  a  term  not  strictly  of  contempt  but  sharply 
eiclading  all  idea  of  heroic  desert.  Ooethe,  for  example,  is  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  most  superbly  gifted  men  of  recent  times,  and 
as  perhaps  the  best  cultured ;  but  a  suspicion  has  got  into  the  mind 
of  the  world  that  his  culture  was  self-centred  and  self-sufficing,  a 
sus^Rcion,  I  believe^  unjust,  but  invincible  hitherto  by  the  testimony 
of  Hr.  Carlyle  and  two  or  three  others  who  have  studied  him  most 
deeply ;  and  therefore  the  heart-homage  of  mankind  is  inexorably 
denied  him.  It  would  not  be  paradoxical  to  alfege  that  Milton  erred 
ou  the  opposite  side, — that  he  was  too  consciously  alive  to  the  duty 
of  annexing  high  service,  with  Qod  for  feudal  superior,  to  his  self- 
colture,  as  the  condition  of  its  being  noble.  But  the  moral  instincts 
of  the  race  pronounce  that  he  was  in  the  main  right,  for  they  recog- 
nise a  radiancy  transfiguring  the  culture  inspired  by  devotion  to 
mankind  and  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  more  warmly  touched  with 
the  bloom  of  I^e  than  the  ice-like  brilliance  of  mere  lesthetic  sensi- 
bility, scientific  curiosity,  or  intellectual  ambition. 
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Few  things  \a  the  whole  range  of  literary  art  are  so  fine  as  the  wwb 
composed  by  Milton  during  those  years  of  calm  yet  ardent  self-eduea- 
tion  which  intervened  between,  his  leaving  Cambridge  aod  his  mtiag 
Italy.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  L' Allegro  and  11  Perueroio. 
In  addition  to  the  bright,  crisp  touch  of  their  landscape  sketehio^ 
and  their  comprebeiuuve  felicity  of  thought,  sentiment,  imag^,  ud 
diotion,  thoie  ia  in  them  a  subtle  melodiousness,  attained  by  dulfol 
interweaving  of  the  trochee  and  the  iambua  wiUi  one  or  two  aaapMtie 
touches,  of  which  the  language  had  previously  possessed  no  ex- 
ample, fuid  which  has  proved  to  this  day  inimitable.  But  the  pre- 
eminent  work  of  the  time  is  Comtis.  After  Goethe  and  iaU 
have  been  in  the  lists,  this  continues  hr  and  away  the  best  poem 
of  its  oUss,  the  best  attempt  of  a  modem  to  strike  the  lyte  li 
Greece.  It  has  the  defect  which  seems  inevitable  in  such  poeti?, 
the  defect  of  incongruity.  This  appears  in  the  opening  lines.  A 
spirit,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  virtuous  ladie.s  on  earth,  nu^ 
well  enough  have  a  mansion  in  the  skies  ;  but  spirita  and  msnaioiu 
were  certainly  not  to  be  found  "  before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jo»es 
ODurt."  And  when  this  spirit  talks  of  "  the  crown  that  virtue  givec," 
of  "  eternity,"  and  above  all  of  the  "  sin-worn  mould  "  of  "  thia  dim 
spot  which  men  call  Earth,"  all  sense  of  illusion  vanishes,  and  Joie 
and  his  court  are  felt  to  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  they  would  be  in 
the  Epistle  t«  the  Somans.  Tbe  introduction  of  the  epithets  "an- 
worn "  and  "  dim,"  as  characterising  the  world  of  living  men,  in  » 
speech  by  a  familiar  of  Jove's  court,  may  well  surprise  us  when  we 
recall  Miltonfci  love  of  Homer.  The  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  henM 
of  whom  he  sang,  did  not  regard  the  world  of  Greece  and  of  iU' 
islands,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  garden-lined  coast  of  Syria  down  w 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  as  dim  or  sad,  but  as  filled  with  light  and  vitn 
jocund  life.  The  very  idea  of  sin  had  hardly  glimmered  on  their 
minds.  Probably,  however,  Milton  made  no  serious  attempt  to  keep 
the  work  true  to  the  antique  in  tone  and  colour. 

Comu3  is  a  descriptive  poem,  with  something  of  dramatic  fom. 
but  DO  aim  at  dramatic  verisimilitude,  tbe  subject  being  the  triumph 
of  Vestal  Purity,  by  force  of  its  own  radiance,  over  rude  strength  «» 
malign  enchantment. 

"  Oo  de«T  to  H«aT«n  is  saintlj  ohastit]', 
Ttwt,  when  »  uot  te  foond  siiioeielf  bo, 
A  thomsnd  UTCried  angela  lackey  her. 
Driving'  for  off  eaoh  thii^  of  rin  and  grdlt" 

The  tale  is  told  beautifully,  simply;  without  plot  or  any  artifice: 
and  with  no  regard  to  supen^Msial  probabilities.  Frankly  discaidiog 
everything  of  the  drama»  except  its  fono,  the  poet  does  not  sUki|^  *^ 
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withiii  cartaln  limitar  tha  diamakist  must,  to  be  a.  Utetiuy  macking- 
biid.  Aloft  on  his  parch,  like  a  nightingale,  he  fills  the  grovewith 
Iiis  miuic,  varying  his  note  as  the  subject  varies,,  but  always  with  the 
same  volume  of  sound  ami  the  same  rich,  and  mallow  tone.  None  of 
the  masters  of  English  poetiy,  Milton's-  predecessors,  not  Chaucer, 
Dot  Spenser,  not  Shakespeare  even,  had  done  much  to  detract  from 
tlie  oDginality,  or  to  herald  tiie  peife'ction,  of  Comua.  Chaucer's 
blank  verse  is  iwt  to  be  mentioned  wilJi  that  of  Milton.  Chaucer, 
indeed,  had  little  sense  of  beai^,  little  sense  ot  melody ;  Miltan'a 
aatme  was-  instinct  with  both.  Chaucer  was  a  strong,  obEervanti 
actire-minded,  coarse  man,  wha  could  see.  the  point  of  a  story,  and 
teD  it  in  a  straightfbrwatd  way.  His  works  are  bistoricall;  in- 
Taluable,  as  enabling  us  to  atrip  the  middle  age  of  that  veneer  and 
that  tinsel  with  which  modem  afFsctation  and  literary  cant  have 
oreriiud  it.  Beading  Chaucer,  we  learn  how  different  from  the 
society  of  a  refined  age  was  the  society  of  a  time  when  a  company 
of  Gaaterbury  pilgrimE,  including  knight,  cle^yman,  and  nun, 
muld  listen,  well  pleased,  to  descriptions  which  would  now  be  booted 
from  the  stage  of  the  lowest  music-hall  in  London.  Chaucer  has 
a  tme  gift  of  narrative,  a  sympathy  with  brave  and  strenuous  life, 
a  good  heart,  and  a  vein  of  humour  characteristically  English  and 
very  gross  ;  but  we  look  almost  in  vain  for  either  beauty  or  music  in 
his  pnge^  Id  much  of  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  there  is  an  idio- 
matic purity,  united  with  an  inexpressible  sweetness,  which  Milton 
does  not  reach.  Shakespeare  spoke  and  read  only  English,  as 
Sophocles  spoke  and  read  only  Greek ;  and  acquaintance  with  but 
one  language  seems  a  condition  of  perfect  purity  of  diction,  perfect 
idiomatic  faithfulness,  in  its  use.  Milton's  speech  is  composite,  and 
m  its  jewelled  wealth  there  is  atatelineas  almost  too  much  for  grace. 
But  except  Shakespeare's  passages  of  'poetry, — those  priceless  pas- 
sages in  which  the  poet  puts  the  dramatist  aside,  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  character  in  the  play  that  speaJea,  but 
Shakespeare  himself  who  911199— there  is  nothing  in  our  language 
te  Ti^  with  the  blank  verse  of  Conwia.  That  of  Paroidise  Lost  hiw 
a  martial  grandeur  all  its  own,  but  the  long  resounding  march 
becomes  at  length  almost  monotonous;  in  Comus  the  inventive 
subtlety  of  modulation  is  so  exquisite  that  the  charm  of  the 
music  is  every  moment  new.  There  is  perpetual  variation  in 
perpetual  unity,  like  the  marshalled  moving  of  waves  all  one  way, 
while  in  each  swell  of  liquid  crystal  thei-e  is  some  subtle  change 
of  form  and  light,  due  to  paiises  in  the  wind,  rejections  from  the 
giean  deeps  below,  or  gleams  in  the  sky  above.  The  diction  and 
unagery  are  throughout  inventive ;  there  is  hardly  a  conventional 
^thet  in  the  poem.    Surely  nothing,  was  ever  sud  in  any  toogue 
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more  beautiful  than  this,  spoken  of  the  raptures  of  Bong  heard  in 
the  nigfat ; —  . 

**  How  nreetl7  did  tli^  floaii  upon  the  winK" 

Of  aUtnoe  tlmragh  die  empty-Tknlted  night, 

At  tvtryfaU  tmoeOung  At  nttwn  down 

Ofdarkwrn,  taiitmulai;" 

Night  and  darkness  always  make  Milton  sublime.  He  was  pro- 
bably fond  of  night-walka  He  speaks  of  going  abroad  to  hear  the 
nightingales,  and  tliere  are  lines  in  Gomua  which  prove  that  he 
did  not  draw  on  his  fancy  in  painting  the  scenery  of  darkness.  Take 
one  illustration.  "  Black,  usurping  mists "  have  hidden  moon  and 
stars,  and  the  poet  invokes  a  lowlier  light  to  direct  him  : — 

"  Some  geotie  bqwr, 
numgh  a  nuh-oandle  from  tlie  wioker-hole 
Of  aonte  clay  habitation,  visLt  ns 
WiA  Iky  hxtg-UntlUd  tvIU  of  ttnaming  light !  " 

No  one  who  has  seen,  in  a  moonless  night,  when  mist  shrouded 
the  landsd^,  the  glowing  spark  of  village  stithy  or  oott^e  lamp 
shoot  its  white  beam  athwart  the  fog,  can  doubt  that  this  last  Hdc 
is  a  transcript  from  Milton's  own  observation.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  poet  who  is  noted  among  bis  brethren  for  imaginative 
breadth  and  sublimity  should  be  so  sharp  of  glance.  There  is  a 
quite  masterly  little  etching  in  the  same  style  in  L'AUegro : — 

"  When  tlie  oook  with  Uvel/  din, 
Soatten  tii«  rear  of  dazhneaa  thin, 
And  to  Uie  atadk  <x  the  bua  door, 
SUmUy  tlmla  kit  dama  btfort." 

EVom  this  to  "  goigeous  Tn^fedy,"  sweeping  by  "  in  sceptred 
pall,"  the  range  is  wide.  There  is,  however,  the  same  vividness  of 
imaginative  glance  in  the  barn-door  strut  and  in  the  visioned  sweep 
of  Tragedy. 

These  early  masterpieces  of  Milton  strike  one  as  combining  a  tnie 
poetic  life  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  ornamentation  con- 
sistent with  vitality.  The  presence  of  a  genuine  poetic  inspiiation 
is  felt,  but  the  hand  of  conscious  and  careful  elaboration  is  knowa 
to  have  been  never  far  away.  The  result  is  beauty  in  poise]  of  fine 
perfection  between  possible  defects.  It  is  beauty  magical  in  its 
delightfulness,  yet  with  no  cloying  sweetness,  no  mere  prettiness  or 
pettiness ;  it  is  beauty  grave  and  dignified,  yet  not  rigid.  Floweis 
are  beautiful,  bat  Miss  Mutrie's  or  Van  Huysum's  beat  flowers  are 
not  great  art.  Crude  veracity,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  for  nothing. 
A  grasp  of  truth  as  firm  ae  Holbein's,  a  sense  of  loveliness  as  refined 
as  Corr^gio's  in  his  noblest  mood,  combine  in  the  beauty  of  Hilton's 
early  pieces.    Hence  their  enduring  power.     The  spring  flowen 
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would  be  Uresome  if  they  remained  with  ub  all  the  year ;  the  beauty 
of  a  fine  mountain  line  never  wearies.  In  moderation,  in  gracious 
reseire,  Hilton  was  faithful  to  th^  Greek  ideal ;  these  works,  there- 
fore, wiiile  not  stirring  us,  on  a  fii^t  perusal,  so  strongly  as  the  hectic 
lotensities  of  modernism,  defy  the  tooth  of  time,  and  charm  us  the 
more  &e  longer  they  are  known. 

Bat,  ^ter  all,  the  prime  interest  of  these  poems  is  that  which  they 
possess  as  tones  out  of  the  life  of  Milton,  passages,  eloquently  ezpree- 
eive,  in  the  biography  which  such  a  man,  in  the  mere  writing  down 
of  his  thoughts  and  imaginings,  puts  on  record.  Biography  not  of 
(he  body,  but  of  the  soul.  In  this  element  of  melody  and  beaafy 
dwelt  the  spirit  of  John  Milton ;  spreading  pinions  of  learning  and 
imagination,  and  taking  ita  way  down  the  vistas  of  the  past,  to  the 
iihrines  of  wisdom  and  the  treasure-fields  of  poetry,  to  return  with 
glory  on  its  wings.  One  hears  the  morning  stars  singing  together 
m  the  calm  heaven  over  his  head.  The  ecstacy  of  high  poetic 
icsptiation  becomes  in  these  earlier  poems  a  trance -like  repose. 

Hilton's  bodily  appearance  at  this  time  was  in  brilliant  correspon- 
•ience  with  the  ideal  which  imagination  might  form  of  a  youthful  poet 
Perfect  in  all  bodily  proportions,  an  accomplished  fencer,  with  deli- 
cate flowing  hair,  and  beautiful  features  through  which  genius,  still 
half  in  slumber,  shed  its  mystic  glow,  he  was  all  that  the  imagination 
of  Greece  saw  in  the  young  Hyperion  or  Apollo.  Greek,  indeed,  he 
was  daring  this  period  in  a  very  deep  sense, — a  sense  which  mby  well 
have  been  overlooked  in  connection  with  the  great  Puritan  poet. 
There  was  a  composure  in  his  nature,  a  self-«ufficience  aad  calm 
joyfolness,  of  the  kind  which  Goethe  imputes  to  the  Greeks.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  his  mind,  intellectual  rather  than  emotional,  was 
Heilenic ;  his  habit  of  viewing  man  in  the  type  rather  than  m  the 
individual,  his  high  abstract  conception  of  the  race,  without  con- 
suming ardour  of  affection  for  men  in  the  concrete,  was  Hellenic. 
Xow  and  always  his  view  of  woman  was  Hellenic  rather  than 
f^ristian.  From  this  mainly  is  derived  that  unmelodious  fibre, 
harsh  and  hard,  which  runs  through  his  life  and  his  poetry.  He 
fiiedly  regarded  woman  as  inferior  to  man ;  the  tenderness  of 
ehivahy,  the  piercing,  wailing  tenderness  of  Dante,  the  glorious 
transportiDg  tenderness  of  Shakespeare,  were  beyond  him.  His 
iiteraiy  enthiisiasm  was  for  the  ancients.  Nor  can  we  err  in 
affirming  that  the  source  of  his  liberalism,  of  his  devotion  to 
freedom  and  strong  Kepublican  bent,  was  to  a  large  extent  Hellenic. 
Vane's  democratic  faith  was  drawn  directly  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Cromwell,  a  sturdy  Englishman,  did  not  go  much  upon 
theories  of  any  kind,  but  was  prepared  to  die  rather  than  that  his 
country  shonld  forfeit  liberty  and  prove  false  to  the  Iteformation ; 
VOL.  XXII.  o  a 
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AUtOB  wAB  animated  by  a  fervour  akin  to  that  fA  tboae  uaeat 
patriots  who  stood  with  Demosthenea  ag^nst  Philip,  or  with  Bnittu 
agaisat  Ccesar.  There  were  other  aud  mightier  elemeots  in  his 
choiMter,  but  we  shall  have  do  right  idea  of  the  personality  of 
Hilton  unless  we  imderstaod  bis  strong  affinity  for  the  genius  of 
Qreece  and  of  Rome. 

And  yet  he  was  from  the  first  Puritan.  When  his  brother  CDuis- 
tttpher  declared  for  prerogative,  he  leaned  towards  the  struggling 
patriots.  Bather  than  tie  himself  up  with  subscriptions,  and  accept 
the  rule  of  luahops,  he  declined  to  take  orders  in  the  Churob.  Whea 
tlM  Revolution  broke  out,  he  at  tmce  waived  the  literary  ainlutioik 
which  was  to  him  what  the  conquest  of  Asia  had  been  to  the  yotiBg 
Alezimder,  hastened  home  from  Italy  where  he  had  been  starrii^  it 
in  Academies,  put  his  garland  and  singing  'robes  aside,  and  to^  bis 
^ace  in  the  ccmtroversial  battle>field  "  lie  thou  there,  my  launl- 
boi^h;"  here  is  other  work. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  relation  both  to  Puritanism  and  to 
Milton.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  among  a  multitude  of  |roo&  that  the 
general  Puritan  movement,  as  contrasted  with  the  Catholic  rewAton 
inspired  by  Loyola,  the  Anglican  compromise  incarnated  in  IawI, 
and  the  Benaixsance  as  distinct  from  both,  was,  in  Milton's  esd; 
period,  the  main  current  of  England's  and  the  world's  progrees. 
Milton  perceived  that  the  mediieval  Church  had  played  its  part, 
and  that  the  human  mind  had  outgrown  its  tntel^e.  Turning  with 
peremptory  decision  from  Rome,  he  was  sensible  of  no  fascinstJiCii 
in  that  Anglican  Church  which  could  not  give  her  whole  heart  eidter 
to  Rome  or  to  the  Reformation.  In  halfness  he  could  not  dirdL 
Compromise  in  essential  matters  was  to  his  nature  as  frost  to  fiie. 
The  melodious  effeminacy,  the  quaint  sweetness,  of  the  AnglicaB 
bards,  from  Herbert  to  Keble,  had  no  attraction  for  this  strong  man. 
But  had  not  the  Renaissance  a  le^timate  claim  on  his  homage? 
Ought  he  not  to  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  purely  intellectoi) 
tmd  artistic  movement,  which  went  its  own  way,  independently  botli 
of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism! 

I  venture  to  bold  that  all  that  was  greatest  even  in  that  part  of 
his  inspiration  which  Milton  drew  from  Greece  would  have  impelled 
him  to  choose  as  we  know  him  to  have  chosen.  The'  fittest  compaoy 
for  the  poet  of  a  great  period  Lb  that  of  the  practical  men  of  his  time. 
Whatever  the  Renaissance  might  have  told  Milton,  living  Greece 
would  have  told  him  to  be  in  the  throng  of  livii^  men.  Hie  tiuth 
is  that,  though  we  have  been  told  a  thousand  times  that  Greece 
worshipped  beauty  and  art,  Greece  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Th* 
Greeks,  as  compared  with  the  Orientals,  perhaps  even  as  compared 
with  the  Romans,  were  not  a  superstittoos  people ;  but,  in  the 
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firing  period  of  their  liistoTy,  the;  were  religions,  eameet,  eminently 
fnctic&l ;  and  their  sapreme  works  of  m-t,  their  beet  temples  and 
stetoef^  were  not  prodnoed  nterety  to  be  looked  at  and  admirgd, 
hot  in  reverent  afiection  for  the  gods,  and  with  a  Tiew  to  iJiek 
propitiation,  ^e  highest  Greek  works  are  beantiftil,  becattse'  the 
Greeks  were  more  richly  gifted  than  any  other  race  with  the 
lestbetic  sense,  but  their  lesthetic  sense,  instead  of  superseding  t&eir 
religion,  ministered  to  it.  Hie  RenaiBsance  attempted  a  revival 
of  Greece ;  but  it  got  no  farther  than  restoring  the  grave  of  Greece, 
than  decking  with  a  few  cold  brilliants  the  corpse  of  Greece.  Gi«at 
art  has  always  hitherto  been  connected  wi^  the  life  of  a  great 
nation,  with  the  grand  ntilities  of  its  domestic  and  social  life,  and  die 
mightier  interests  of  its  spiritnal  life  ;  and  the  Benaissftnce,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  art  of  Greece,  was  destined  to 
be  a  fleeting  phase  in  historical  evolution,  just  as  LoyoUsm  or  Angli- 
canism,  attempts  to  resuscitate  Hediieval  religion,  are  sure  to  be 
fleeting  phases  in  historical  evolution.  "  Er  gracisirt  nirgende,"  says 
Ooethe  of  Baphael,  with  one  of  those  pen-etrokes  by  which  it  is  his 
way  to  strike  out  a  great  truth,  "  fiihlt,  denkt,  handelt  aber  durchans 
wie  ein  Grieche."  Had  Raphael  been  a  man  to  set  abont  revivil^ 
the  antique — Grcecising,  as  Goethe  says  better  in  German  than  ve 
exa.  in  English — he  would  by  the  very  tact  have  shown  that  he  could 
not  feel,  think,  act  as  a  Greek.  Serene,  whole-hearted  activity,  in 
QQisoa  with  the  great  tones  of  the  life  of  the  times,  is  the  tme 
Hellenism. 

It  was  the  highest  art  instinct,  therefore,  which  impelled  Milton, 
after  expatiating  on  the  delights  and  ambitions  of  "calm  and 
pleaong  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,"  to 
add  these  memorable  words: — "but  were  it  the  meanest  under- 
*rvice,  if  God  by  His  secretary  conscience  enjoins  it,  it  were  sad  for 
ne  if  I  should  draw  back."  It  was  a  lower  art  instinct  whi{4i 
prompted  Winckelmann  to  make  an  insincere  profession  of  the  RoMan 
Catholic  religion  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  antique  in  Rome, 
^kespeare,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  done  as  Milton 
did.  'With  somewhat  more  doubtfulness,  I  venture  to  believe  that 
Goethe  would  have  done  as  Milton  did.  Goethe  defends  Winckt*- 
loann,  but  on  the  ground  that  Winckelmann  was  eesenti^ly  a  born 
iieatheu  (einen  grundlich  geborenen  Heiden),  out  of  whom  baptism 
«>nld  not  make  a  Christian.  Goethe  was  a  universalist,  worshipping 
IS  the  temple  of  all  time,  discerning  and  prizing  the  excellencies  of  all 
H^Is  of  art,  and  of  all  religions  ;  Winckelmann,  as  Ooethe  depicts 
ium,  was  a  particularist,  with  a  special  organ  for  Greek  art,  and  as 
anch  Goethe  comprehended  his  whole  nature  and  could  make  allow- 
ance for  it.  His  apology  for  Winckelmann  is  at  bottom  that  a 
G  Q  2 
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Christian  conscience  did  sot  exist  in  the  man,  and  that  pretended 
conversion  was  not  in  his  case  a  moral  act.  Goethe  would  not  have 
admitted  that  the  aesthetic  sense  is  capable,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  honourably  and  beneficently  taking  the  place  of  the  moral  impera- 
tiye.  If  Milton  had  sequestered  himself  in  the  culture  of  the  beau- 
tiful when  duty  called  him  to  the  service  of  his  countiy,  he  would 
never  have  been  one  of  the  poets  of  the  world.  We  might  have  had 
from  him  a  miracle  of  learning  and  elaboration,  "  pencilled  over,"  to 
use  his  own  language,  "  with  all  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to 
the  perfection  of  a  faultless  picture  ;"  but  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
time  would  not  have  thrilled  through  it  with  the  modulation  of  the 
long-rolling  thunder  peal,  nor  would  it  have  taught  many  generations 
how  lofty  was  the  enthusiasm,  bow  mighty  the  fervour,  that  dwelt  in 
the  Puritans  of  England. 

Opening  the  earliest  of  his  prose  works,  we  feel  that  we  have 
entered  the  second  of  those  periods  into  which  Milton's  history 
naturally  divides  itsel£  We  are  aware  of  a  gigantic  strength, 
an  emotional  force  and  agitation,  a  clash  and  clang  of  militant  eneigy. 
which  suggest  that  the  delicate  preludings  of  his  earlier  poetiy  were 
but  the  flute-music  before  the  Spartan  chai^.  Who  would  have 
thought  that,  in  the  fine  spirit-spun  reins  of  that  harmony,  feelings 
so  impetuous  and  impatient,  &eer-like  intuitions  so  keen,  intense, 
and  vivid,  had  been  diecipliued  to  a  movement  soft  and  measured  as 
that  of  Cytherea'a  doves  ) 

But  Milton  continues  a  poet  although  he  now  writes  in  prose. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  two  Books  on  Reformation  in  EogUnd, 
published  in  1C41,  when  Strafford  bad  fallen,  when  king  and  nation 
seemed  to  be  reconciled,  when  it  still  appeared  an  easy  thing  to 
reform  the  Church  on  the  Puritan  model,  might  be  arranged  in  line 
and  stanza  as  a  magnificent  dithyrambic  poem.  In  the  first  sentence 
there  is  a  fervent  intrepidity  of  imaginative  glance  which  comes  upoo 
us  as  something  new.  He  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  treatise  b; 
expressing  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  Reformation.  After  the 
atory  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  nothing,  be  says,  b 
"  more  worthy  to  take  up  the  whole  passion  of  pity  on  the  one  side 
and  joy  on  the  other  "  than  the  corruption  of  the  early  Church,  and, 
after  many  a  tedious  age,  the  "  wonderful  and  bappy  Reformation." 
Launching,  out  then  into  one  of  those  wide  circuits  of  intellectual 
survey,  wiiicb,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  were  habitual  with 
Milton,  he  returns  at  its  close  to  the  point  &om  which  he  set 
out,  and  repeats,  with  more  than  lyric  exultation,  the  opening  stave. 
"  When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the 
huge  overshadowing  train  of  error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out 
of  the  firmament  of  the  Church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Refer- 
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mation  (by  Divine  power)  strock  through  the  bkck  and  settled  night 
of  ignoraoce  and  anti-Christiati  tyranny,  methinks  a  sovereign  and 
Teriving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  hosom  of  him  that  reads  or 
hears ;  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbathe  his  soul 
with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out  of 
tbe  dusty  comers  where  pro&ne  falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it, 
the  schools  opened,  Divine  and  human  learning  raked  out  of  tbe 
embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and  cities  trooping  f^>ace  to 
the  new-erected  banner  of  salvation ;  the  martyrs,  with  the  nnre- 
sistible  might  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dn^on." 

The  Reformed  Church,  with  primitive  bishops,  chosen  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  colleagues  and  the  suffiage  of  the  people,  was  to  be 
worthy  of  her  "eternal  and  shortly-expected  King."  "Shortly- 
expected," — this  is  a  characteristic  note  of  Puritanism.  Vane  and 
Cromwell  both  thought  it  likely  that  Christ  was  about  to  appear  and 
to  be  visible  King  of  His  saints.  Apart  from  Christ's  personal 
leign,  Hilton  believed  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  miuntain  her- 
self. "  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think  the  Church  a  vine  in  this 
respect,  because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without  clasping 
abont  the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city 
cottld  not  support  itself  without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secnlu* 
autitority."  His  conceptJon  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  pointedly 
Uiltonic  "  A  commonwealth  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian 
personage,  one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man."  Woe 
beUde  the  commonwealth  if  the  Church  is  denied  freedom  and  self- 
government.  "  Must  Church-government,  that  is  appointed  in  the 
Gospel,  and  has  chief  respect  to  the  soul,  be  conformable  and  pliant 
to  dvil,  that  is,  arbitrary,  and  chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible 
and  external  part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very  maxim  that  moulded 
the  calves  of  Bethel  and  of  Ban  ;  this  was  the  quintessence  of  Jero- 
boam's policy,  he  made  religion  conform  to  his  politic  interests  ;  and 
this  was  the  sin  that  watched  over  tbe  Israelites  till  their  final 
cavity." 

Vindly  illuminative  in  relation  to  Puritanism  as  a  living  thing 
is  Hilton's  attitude  towards  the  Laudian  ceremonies.  In  respect  of 
logic,  his  position  is  that  the  Church  should  not  curtail  the  liberty 
of  Christians,  that  there  should  be  no  vm/poenivya,  of  anything  not 
enj<nned  in  the  Word  of  God.  In  respect  of  feeling,  he  is  the  im- 
passioned devotee,  who  requires  no  sensuous  imageiy  to  express  the 
fervoor  of  his  soul.  He  will  not  sufier  imagination,  in  her  well- 
meaning  play,  to  insult  witJi  ornament  the  austere  loveliness  of  truth. 
When  tbe  religious  ardour  is  in  its  first  fieiy  glow,  it  disdains  the 
^d  of  the  allegorising  faculty  and  the  Eesthetic  sense.     The  Poritanfi 
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bad  jetnmed  to  tbe  fervour  of  the  early  ChristiaDB,  and  were  under 
4he  inqiiration  which  bad  thrilled  Saint  Paul  whea  he  wrote  to  the 

QaJatiajia,  "  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  eleioentB, 
wbereunte  ye  desire  again  to  be  iu  boodage  \  Ye  observe  days,  and 
monthB,  and  times,  asd  years.  I  am  airaid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
iiestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain."  There  is  a  mood  of  imaginatioa 
in  idiich  it  throws  out  imagery,  &&  there  is  a  stage  in  the  heating  of 
iacou  when  it  throws  out  sparks ;  but  there  is  an  imaginative  fet- 
TOur  which  corresponds  to  the  blinding  glow  of  iron  molten  into 
Iii)uid  fire,  and  this  requires  no  metapboric  sparkling.  The  re- 
ligious ecstaty  which  manifests  itself,  as  the  religious  ccat&cy  of 
Qcomwell's  soldiers  manifested  itself  in  tears  and  agonized  prayer, 
turns  from  music  and  picture.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  religious 
rapture  bo  high-wrought  is  naturally  fleeting,  and  that  music  and 
painting  and  solemn  uchitecture  may  be  so  applied  as  to  prumote 
that  reverent  interest  in  religious  truth,  that  mildly  emotional  par- 
ticipation in  acUi  of  public  worship,  which  are  better  than  apathy, 
and  which  average  people  prefer  to  impaasioued  feeling..  This  coO' 
aideration  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  force  of 
£«aud'B  pleading  on  behalf  of  what  be  called  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
{leeling  may  bs  sincere  although  not  intense,  and  if  all  m^,  except 
diahoneat  and.  affected  men,  have  a  claim  to  freedom  in  respect  of 
etnotional  moods,  the  majestic  trimming  of  a  Hooker,  the  melodioiu 
moderation  of  a  Keble,  must  not  be  denied  an  iqipi-eciative  ^mpatby. 
Say  that  their  songs  are  songs  of  the  sick-room ;  is  the  sick-room  to 
have  no  music  t  Of  the  higheet  inspiration,  however,  in  all  foima, 
whetiier  of  the  poetical  inspii'ation  or  the  more  potent  religious  b- 
apir&tion,  whether  of  the  inspiration  of  htav  and  Othello  or  the 
iupiration  of  the  propheciea  of  Isaiah  and  the  letters  of  Paul, 
intensity  is  a  characteristic ;  and  in  times  of  i-evolution  the  in- 
spiration which  goes  deepest  down  towards  the  fire-fountains  vill 
prevaiL 

'  In  the  treatise  before  us  we  see  Milton's  Puritan  fervour  combined 
with  the  exultant  hope  and  faith  of  a  spirit  still  in  its  youth.  Be 
knows  no  moderation.  "  We  must  not  run,  they  say  " — thus  be 
apomfuUy  exclaims — "  into  sudden  extremes."  Away  with  such  s 
rule  except  as  applied  to  things  indifierent !  "  If  it  be  found  that 
those  two  extremes  be  vice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and  truth,  the 
gieater  extremity  of  virtue  and  superlative  truth  we  run  into,  the 
more  virtuous  and  the  more  wise  we  become ;  and  he  that,  flying 
&Tom  degenerate  and  tradiUonal  corruption,  fears  to  shoot  himself  too 
far  into  the  meeting  embraoss  of  a  divinely  waixanted  reformatiui. 
iud  better  not  have  run  at  aU."  A  courage  so  high  is  fitly  associated 
wiUi  tlte  faith  of  youth.     "  Lonkhtp  and  victory,"  says  Milton,  "  an 
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bit  the  ptges  of  justice  and  virtae."    It  is  a  fitith  which  natura  gtMt 
a  man  wken  she  b«s  attU  to  g«t  his  life's  work  out  ai  him.     Qo^ikl^ 
in  a  mood  rare  with  him  but  terrible  when  it  came,  wrote  this  i — 
"JeglitlieM  EMiwSniier  BaUagt  laii  ans  Kreus  im  &«usifvlieB  J^re  i 
Kennt  «r  lum  •Umal  die  Vel^  wnd  der  Bete«giu  der  ScWv  * 
All  the  disenchantmeiit  (^  the  Restoration,  which  turned  so  muiy  aa 
eirilraaast  into  a  scoundrel,  did  not  iofect  Milton  with  tbe  bittw  bad- 
ness that  despairs  of  man  ;  bat  at  sixty  he  would  have  put  something 
more  of  qualification  and  reserve  than  at  thirty  into  hia  view  ef  the 
connection  between  lordship  and  victory  on  the  one  hand  and  justiee 
and  virtue  on  the  other. 

His  conception  of  Church  discii^ne  is  ebaraeteriatically  Puritan. 
The  hbettj  he  loves  shrinks  contemptuously  from  lieeuse.  "W^ 
knows  every  wise  nation,  that  their  liberty  consists  in  mudy  and 
booeet  labours,  in  sobriety  and  rigorous  honour  to  the  mamago- 
bed,  which  in  both  sexes  should  be  bred  up  from  cheete  hopes  te 
lojal  enjoyments ;  and  when  the  people  slacken,  aqd  fall  to  loofw- 
nras  and  riot,  then  do  they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  down  tb^ 
Becks  for  some  wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and  ride."  The  jMin- 
^ea  of  discrimination  between  State  rule  Mid  Church  rule,  laid 
down  in  this  treatise,  are  perfectly  and  permanently  sound.  The 
wthority  of  the  Churoh  "  which  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  nam^ 
confers,"  has  absolutely  no  material  strength  to  support  it.  The 
pains  and  penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced  are  purely  spiritual. 
The  utmoet  the  Ohuich  can  do  is  to  excommuuioate ;  and  if  the 
exccmmtinicated  man  "  can  be  at  peace  in  his  own  Bonl,"  if  ha 
finnly  believes  that  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  has  not  been  raitified 
by  Ood,  he  "  may  have  fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  bogs  over  un- 
dffluaished  of  the  least  farthing,  may  eat  his  dainties,  drink  bis 
viae,  ose  his  delights,  enjoy  his  lands  and  liberties,  not  the  least  diia 
tnaed,  not  the  least  hair  misplaced,  for  all  that  excommunication  has 
Aae,"  It  is  only  for  him  who  believes  that  the  Church  carries  the 
hwfs  irf  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  exeommonication  becomes  the 
"dreadful  and  inriolable  prerogative  of  Christ's  diadem."  Kt«» 
then  tfie  severity  is  to  be  accompanied  with  infinite  tenderness.  "Ab 
a  tender  mother  takes  her  child  and  holds  it  over  the  pit  with  soaring 
wwdi,  that  it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is ;  so  doth  eicom- 
nnkieation  as  dearly  and  as  freely,  without  money,  use  her  wholesome 
•»i  saring  terrors  :  she  is  instant,  she  beseeches,  by  all  the  dear  and 
•Wet  promises  of  salvation  she  entices  and  woos ;  l^  e3\  the 
tfcreatenings  and  thunders  of  the  law  and  rejected  gospel,  she  charged 
■wi  adjures  ;  this  is  all  her  armoury,  her  munition,  her  wtillery." 
Of  coarse  Ifilton  rejects  absolutely  the  notion  that  the  clergy  «••- 
rtitnte  the  Church.    The  de^  are  but  the  miiusters  of  the  GbuMh, 
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and  it  is  by  "  full  and  free  election "  that  the;  are  ciiofleu  to 
hold,  in  tJieir  seven)!  chMiges,  the  "  pastorly  rod  and  sheep^ook  oi 
Christ" 

Sach  is  Milton's,  such,  in  ite  purest  form,  is  tiie  ForitaD,  theory  (f 
Church  discipline,  GbxistianB  are  viewed  as  a  company  of  brothen 
and  fellow-Holdieis  loyal  to  Christ  their  king.  As  in  all  brotheifaoodi 
animated  and  bound  together  by  the  sympathy  of  a  great  purpose, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mighty  affection,  offence  againrt  tJae  Amds- 
mental  principles  of  the  Christian  society,  that  is  of  ^e  Chinch,  en- 
tails discipline  upon  the  offender  and,  in  the  last  resort,  exduiioD. 
This  is  all.  In  such  Church  discipline  there  can  be  nothing  hostile 
to  civil  £reed<[>ni.  It  requires  no  civil  sanction ;  and,  in  its  essence,  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  <^  things,  be  affected  by  material  force.  The 
penalty  is  ezdusioQ  from  Christ's  Church ;  the  instrument  by  which 
the  penalty  is  enforced  is  essentially  the  aentvmetit  of  the  Church ; 
and  so  long  as  this  sentiment  is  expressed,  if  not  by  word  of  montli, 
then  by  glance  of  eye,  or  even  by  feeling  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
heart,  the  excommunicated  one  is  not  restored.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  claims  tempcoal  power  to  back  up  her  spiritual  sentences. 
Of  this  she  has  been  deprived.  But  Bismarck's  million  bayonets  can- 
not [ffotect  Dr.  Ddllinger  against  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  ordained.  He  has  his  own  conscience ;  be 
has  bis  appeal  to  Christ's  law  in  the  Bible ;  he  has  his  appeal  to 
Christ  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  and  these  may  well  be  enough  to  tun 
Berne's  anathemas  into  air :  but  the  arrow  of  spiritual  discipline  can 
glance  aside  only  from  spiritual  armour.  And  marvelloasly  incapihle 
as  we,  in  these  days,  have  become  of  sympathizing  with  any  mari' 
feetation  of  firm  will  and  purifying  vitality  in  religious  brotherhoods, 
— ivs  as  we  have  travelled,'ia  our  mutinons  confusions,  from  the  con- 
ception of  such  discipline  as  bound  together  an  order  of  knights  vhen 
chivalry  was  in  its  prime,  or  a  Puritan  Church  when  Puritanism  iw 
in  its  first  love, — we  most  surely,  when  Christian  discipline  is  thus 
^iprehended,  perceive  that  the  Church  which  can  voluntarily  bdt- 
render  ^,  is  fallen  indeed  Even  a  Club  would  feel  itself  d^nded 
if  it  confessed  incompetence  to  administer  its  affairs  and  fix  its  list 
of  membership. 

Whether  the  Presbyterians,  whom  Milton  ardently  backed  against 
the  Prelatists  both  in  his  Books  on  Beformation  and  in  his  BmHhm 
of  Church  Oovemraent,  accepted  without  qualification  his  account 
of  their  discipline  may  be  questioned.  He  declares,  indeed,  th>t 
he  has  no  fear  "  lest  any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot,  should 
be  found  in  Presbyterian  government  f  but  he  is  careful  to  ezpUm 
that  "all  God's  people"  possess,  on  tlte  authority  of  St.  Pet^, 
"the  title  of  clei^,"  and  are  to  be  assodated  with  the  pastM 
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in  the  administnUioa  of  ceoBure,  propoeitions  which  would,  I  think, 
h&Te  received  only  a  eospidous  and  guarded  acceptance,  if  even 
liat,  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  period.  It  may,  in  point  of 
bet,  be  doubted  whether  Milton's  ideal  of  Church  Government 
aod  discipline  could  under  any  circumstances  be  realized.  He 
expressly  excludes  all  "courts  of  plea  and  indictment,"  all  "bill 
and  process,"  in  one  word  the  whole  apparatus  of  judidal  enquiry 
which  appears  to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  the  ascertainment  of 
guilt  or  innocence.  It  seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  his  views  upon 
thii  subject  bad  an  important  practical  resemblance  to  those  of 
Cromwell  and  Vane.  These  men  had  an  invincible  jealousy  of 
Church  Courts.  Milton  no  sooner  had  experience  of  the  interpreta- 
tioa  of  his  Presbyterian  ideal  into  Presbyterian  actuality,  than  he 
growled  out  his  disappointment,  and  declared  that  new  Presbyter 
was  old  priest  writ  large.  Ondour  will  admit,  however,  that  this 
memorable  change  of  opinion  may  have  been  connected  with  certain 
interesting  circumstancen  in  Milton's  domestic  life,  at  whidi  it  is  now 
time  for  us  to  look. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1643,  he  took  a  journey  into  the  country, 
without  informing  his  &iends  in  London  that  he  had  anything  more 
than  recreation  in  view.  He  returned  after  a  month's  abnence, 
bringing  with  him  a  wife.  She  was  a  ^rl  of  seventeen,  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Powell  of  Forest-hill  in  Oxfordshire. 
Her  family  were  Royalists,  and  she  had  been  accustomed  to  dance 
with  Royalist  officers  from  the  King's  quarters  in  Oxford.  She 
BOOQ  found  her  IjondoQ  life  intolerably  irksome,  and  obtained  her 
husband's  permission  to  visit  her  parents.  She  refused  to  return, 
uid  her  relatives  countenanced  her  in  her  refusal.  Within  a  few 
months,  Milton  had  published  the  first  of  four  treatises,  addressed 
to  the  Parliament  of  England,  in  which  he  }m>po8ed  a  fundamental 
modification  in  the  laws  regulating  marriage.  His  views  appeared  to 
the  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  so  objectionable  that, 
iu  the  event  of  Presbyterian  church  discipline  having  been  fully 
established  in  England,  he  would  certainly  have  been  called  to 
account.  As  it  belongs  to  the  sensitive  poetical  nature  to  be  power- 
fully influenced  by  all  personal  circumstances,  there  is  no  offence  to 
chari^  in  the  notion  that  Milton's  experience  of  sharp  opposition 
&om  the  Presbyterians  to  his  opinions  on  divorce  may  have  assisted 
to  congeal  into  keen  repugnance  his  early  sympathy  with  Presby- 
terianism. 

In  his  first  book  on  divorce,  Milton  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  his 
own  case,  but,  recollecting  what  he  was  at  Horton,  we  can  find 
between  the  lines  one  or  two  bints  as  to  bis  courtship,  and 
can  discern  the  cause  of  its  being,  in  essential  points,  a  failure. 
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Ought  not  the  disposition  of  the  womaD,  asks  a  suppoied  muo- 
tainer  of  the  inflexible  sacredoeBS  of  th«  marriage  bond,  to  hftve 
been  ascertained  before  wedlock  ?  "  For  aU  the  warinefis  that  tna; 
be  used,"  replies  Milton,  "  it  may  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be  mistakeB 
in  his  choice."  And  if  he  has  been  a  virtuous,  austere  youth,  wlio 
never  went  alH-oad  at  night  except  to  hear  the  nigbtjngalei 
or  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato  %  So  much  the  worse  for  him. 
"The  soberest  and  best  governed  men  are  least  practised  m  these 
af^rs.  ...  It  is  not  atmnge  though  many,  who  have  spent  their 
youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things  not  so  quicksighted,  while  tbej 
haste  too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch."  The  free  and  easy 
fellows,  "  b};  reason  of  their  bold  accustoming,  prove  most  succavifuJ 
in  their  matches,  because  their  wild  affections,  unsettling  at  «iU, 
have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  them  experience."  HsH, 
rather,  upon  the  immaculate  youths !  But  in  fact  nature  has  an 
invetei-ate  underhand  kindUness  for  her  scamps,  and  this  Shake- 
speare koA  Goethe  knew,  if  John  Calvin  and  John  Milton  didn't 
One  can  see  how  Haiy  Powell  comported  herself  when  Milton  wm 
paying  his  addresses.  "  The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin  may  oft- 
times  bide  all  the  unltveliness  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit 
for  conversation."  The  poor  girl  was  probably  dazzled  into  silence 
by  his  talk,  and  thought  that  when  he  was  married,  he  would  come 
down  from  his  elevation  and  be  like  other  men.  If  she  hoped  that 
he  would  come  down,  be  hoped  that  she  would  wake  up.  "  Where 
any  indisposition  is  suspected,  what  more  usual  than  the  persuaswii 
of  friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increasee,  will  amend  all !"  Both 
were  disappointed,  but  it  was  the  man  of  thirty-five,  not  the  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  was  to  blame.* 

Milton's  doctrine  of  marriage  is  simple.  The  uni(»i  is  priounlyi 
conversing  of  soul  with  soul  Incompatibility,  therefore,  is  a  v^ 
ground  of  divorce.  Marriage  was  instituted  to  relieve  man's  i|Mn( 
pining  in  "  unkindly  solitariness,"  by  "  an  intimate  and  speaking 
help,  a  ready  and  reviving  associate."  Of  all  except  the  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ends  of  marriage  he  is  loftily  disdainful  Be 
aasigns  to  married  love  all  those  spiritual  joys  which  aeem,  as  suA 
to  pertain  rather  to  friendship ;  and  the  man  who  cannot  love  lu* 
wife  OS  the  sister  of  his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is  bound,  to  give  ber 
a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her  away.  Otherwise  bis  cureless  con- 
dition "  must  needs  be  to  him,  if  especially  his  complexion  inoline 
him  to  melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain  of  loss,  in  aome  degree 

*  After  tb«  MS.  of  taj  utiole  IukI  been  put  into  Uie  printeii's  hymij,  I  mwiv 
the  thiid  rolnioe  of  FtofeiBor  Mmboh's  "  Life  of  Milton."  The  minate  inrertigiti* 
ooodooted  bf  the  authot  Into  the  puticnlan  of  Hilton's  fint  mitmage,  ■tnaftj 
oonfinns  dm  in  tba  opinivB  that  ttie  fiuiU  wee  MlUnn'BL 
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like  that  wtuch  reprobates  feel"  Leet,  tbu'ebre,  "bo  iu>ble  a 
creature  as  ouui "  should  find  in  marriage  that  the  woman,  instead 
of  alleviating,  helps  rather  "to  increase  that  same  God-forbidd^ 
lonelmeas,  which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  general  diBcomfort 
and  dejection  of  ndud,"  the  way  of  divorce  is  open  to  hiai. 

A  Dorothea  Brook  and  a  John  Milton  might  on  these  terms  have 
realised  an  ideally  perfect  marriage  union.  But,  in  ordinary  circum- 
Btwces,  it  can  be  neither  safe  nor  fair  that  the  power  should  be  all  on 
tbe  side  of  the  man,  and  Bubmissioc  be  the  sole  duty  of  the  woman. 
Milton  declares  with  stem  brevity  that  woman  is  created  for  man, 
not  man  for  woman ;  and  for  the  woman,  even  to  the  length  of 
divorce,  the  will  of  the  husband  is  law.  The  Church, — "  ^e  corrupt 
and  venal  discipline  of  clergy-courts,"  as  he  now  phrases  it, — hoe 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor  does  it  fall  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  It  was  "  so  clear  in  nature  and  reason,  that  it  was  left 
to  a  man's  own  arbitrament  to  be  determined  between  God  and  his 
i>vu  oonscience,"  It  might  not  be  always  pleasant  to  be  the  wife 
even  of  "  so  noble  a  creature  as  man  "  on  these  conditions. 

Whea  Milton's  wife  left  him  in  1643  the  affairs  of  the  King  may 
We  seemed  to  her  family  in  so  promising  a  posture  that  it  was 
ufer  for  her  and  ifx  them  to  siispeod  all  visible  connection  with  the 
zealous  Puritan.  But  in  1645  Charles  was  overthrown,  and  aeso- 
ciation  with  Milton  might  be  useful  to  a  Koyalist  family.  He  was 
the  man,  besides,  to  carry  out  his  principles,  whether  they  occasioned 
scandal  or  not.  He  had  resolved  to  form  a  connection  with  another 
ladj,  which,  as  he  had  obtained  no  legal  divorce  &om  his  wife,  could 
have  been  marriage  only  in  the  judgment  of  his  own  conscience  and 
reason.  By  a  virtuous  stratagem  Mrs.  Milton  obtained  access  to  bis 
presence,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  implored  him  to  forgive  her.  He 
ittit  only  took  her  back,  but  opened  his  bouse  to  her  family,  who  came 
lo  Loudon  when  Oxford  surrendered  to  the  Parliament.  His  logic 
gave  way  at  once  to  the  personal  appeal,  for  he  was  at  heart  generous. 
Bqt  they  were  an  unhappy  couple. 

His  three  daughters,  Ajine,  Deborah,  and  Mary,  were  the  children 
of  his  first  wife.  He  was  twice  married  after  her  death  in  1653, 
but  had  no  more  children.  So  early  as  1644  his  sight  began  to  fail, 
ud  vhen  his  little  girls  were  left  motherless,  tbey  could  be  known  to 
him,  as  Professor  Masson  *  touchingly  says,  "  only  as  tiny  voices  of 
complaint  going  about  in  the  darkness."  The  tiny  voices  did  not 
move  him  to  love  or  pity.  His  impatient  and  imperious  nature 
had  doubtless  undergone  exquisite  misery  from  the  moaning  dis- 
content of  bis  wife ;  the  daughters  took  the  mother's  part  so  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  understand  her  sorrows ;  and  the  grave  Puritan 
■  In  the  SuoTolopBdia  BritMUiica. 
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dupleasure  iritli  Thich  Milton  regarded  the  mother  eeema  to  have 
lieen  tracsferred  to  the  children.  His  aoBterity  as  a  Furitui  and  a 
pedagogue,  and  the  worse  than  old  Hebrew  meanness  of  his  estimate 
of  women,  appear  to  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  connection  with 
his  daughters.  Had  they  been  sons,  he  would  have  thrown  all  his 
ardour  into  the  enterprise  of  their  education.  The  training  of  boys 
was  one  of  his  enthusiasms  ;  but  his  daughters  were  taught  nothing 
except  to  read,  and  were  ordered  to  read  aloud  to  him  in  lan- 
guages of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word.  Naturally  they 
never  loved  him  j  his  fame,  which  they  were  not  able  to  appreciate, 
cast  on  them  no  ray  of  comforting  light ;  and  they  thought  probaldj 
in  sad  and  scared  bewilderment  <A  the  relations  between  theii 
unhappy  wraith>like  mother,  and  their  Titan  father.  How  different 
the  warm  and  tender  relations  between  Shakespeare  and  his  childrec ! 
In  that  instance  it  was  the  daughter,  the  pet  Judith,  that  was  (Im 
demure  sweet  Puritim,  yet  with  a  touch  of  her  father's  wit  in  her, 
and  able  to  enjoy  all  tlie  depth  of  his  smile  when  he  would  ast 
her  whether  cakes  and  ale  were  to  be  juite  abolished  when  the  reign 
of  the  saints  came  in.  Hilton  frowned  on  his  daughters  as  undntiful, 
but  they  would  hardly  have  been  ondutiful  if  be  had  been  kind. 
His  relations  with  women  were  comprehensively  infelicitous.  Even 
as  a  poet  his  weakest  point  was  here.  Charlotte  Bronte  says  that  he 
tried  to  see  the  first  woman  but  saw  her  not.  Once  more,  he  ne?n 
supremely  loved,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  through  love  that  a  nan 
attains  ttie  power  of  performing  with  fine  rightness  any  duty  to 
woman,  whether  as  lover,  husband,  father,  or  poet 

Milton  wrote  a  glowing  tract  on  education,  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  education  of  his  nephews,  and  for  several  years  toot 
pupils.  But  he  was  too  original,  too  contemptuous  of  commoaplace 
methods  and  needs,  to  be  in  the  common  sense  a  successful  school- 
master. He  would  have  been  in  place  at  the  Court  of  some  eastern 
king,  training  princes  for  the  purple ;  or  in  some  Platonic  Bepoblic, 
preparing  the  children  of  the  State  for  war  and  government  Ss 
tract  on  education  i-eads  like  the  ordinances  of  an  ideal  TTnivera^i 
chaunted  in  rhythmic  prose.  But  even  in  the  Puritan  age,  dwellers 
in  Cheapside  oould  discern  no  particular  advantage  for  their  children 
in  being  made  Miltonic. 

From  the  cheerless  discomfort  of  his  domestic  circle  we  turn  with 
a  sense  of  relief  to  those  aspects  of  his  life  in  which  he  is  seen  in 
connection  with  the  historical  movement  of  his  time.  "Howhu 
brow  lightened  as  the  music  rose  t "  When  more  timid  men  shrsnt 
back  alarmed,  and  t^e  revolution  passed  on  to  the  central  paroxysn>9 
of  its  wrath  and  triumph,  his  spirit  rose  in  sympathy  with  the  paasifA 
of  the  time,     "  He  suth  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha  ' "     His  intel- 
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lectual  habit  being  do  rIow  process  of  ratiocination,  no  laborious 
weighing  of  probabilitj'  against  probability,  but  a  fiery  intuitive 
leaping  from  conviction  to  conviction,  he  had  no  sympathy,  no 
paticDce,  with  the  doubts  of  weaker  men.  Against  Charles  his 
passion  of  indignation  rose  to  the  transcendent  pitch.  The  volcanic 
ferrour  and  directness  of  Milton  found  unutterable  offence  in  the 
ahaffling,  guileful  Stuart.  In  his  exultation  over  the  fallen  king, 
however,  and  in  the  harshness  of  his  references  to  others  with  whom 
he  once  bad  sympathised,  the  bard,  unmelodious  fibre  in  bis  nature 
comes  into  view.  We  recall,  not  to  the  advauti^e  of  Milton,  the 
touch  of  heart-searching  pathos  which  Shakespeare,  thoi^h  bis  man 
of  men  was  the  "  all-honoured  Soman  Bi'utua,"  could  throw  into  a 
word  about  the  death  of  kings. 

The  political  cynic,  nay,  the  candid  observer  though  no  cynic,  fails 
not  to  perceive,  in  reading  Milton's  prose,  that  his  faith  and  his 
hope  constantly  light  up  bis  canvas  with  ideal  colours,  and  that  it  is 
an  impossible  perfection  be  depicts.  The  England  which  rises  to  the 
eje  of  his  imagination  is  a  vision.  "  Meibinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  hke  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an 
eagle  mewiogJier  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  midday  beam ;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of 
timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter 
abont,  amazed  at  what  she  means."  There  is  not  and  has  not  been 
any  such  England.  What  then  X  Has  not  many  an  eye,  following 
Milton's  as  he  looked  upon  his  truisfigured  country,  sparkled  with  a 
lundred  enthusiasm  ?  Is  not  the  glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  it 
wanna  the  heart  and  sends  a  thrill  of  new  energy  along  the  brain, 
more  vitfdislng  than  the  chill  formula  of  the  political  philosopher  % 
Milton's  prose  writings  are  studded  with  words  and  phrases  of  intense 
nobleness,  that  beacon  the  gloom  of  sordid  ages,  and  send  rays  of 
star-like  illumination  into  the  dusk  of  compromise,  conventionality, 
bypocrisy.  They  are  a  sovereign  antidote  to  moral  cowardice,  to  all 
)>aae,  poor,  cringing,  frost-bitten  moods  of  mind.  They  suit  the 
elevated  moments  of  humanity. 

When  even  Harry  Vane  refused  to  sanction  Cromwell,  Milton  did 
not  flinch.  In  his  first  prose  work  he  had  said  that,  "  to  govern  a 
nation  piously  and  justly,  which  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit 
of  the  greatest  size  and  divinest  mettle."  Through  the  "cloud,"  as 
he  says  in  one  of  his  proudest  sonnets,  "  not  of  war  only  but  detrac- 
tions rude,"  he  had  watched  Cromwell  "ploughing  his  way,"  and 
when  the  victor  of  Worcester  hung  up  his  armour,  he  was  ready  to 
hail  him  an  England's  "  chief  of  men."    In  the  Second  Defence  of 
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the  People  of  England,  published  when  Cromvell  was  Protector, 
Milton  declares  that  his  conntrymen  have  given  way  to  his  11I1SQ^ 
passable  valour  and  virtue,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  human  Eocietj 
more  pleasing  to  Qod  or  more  accordant  with  reason,  than  tbat 
the  most  worthy  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Parliament 
had  been  talking  and  promising ; '  manipulating  schemes  and  cod- 
gtitutions :  but  month  after  month  had  gone  by  and  the  iruD 
Stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  Then  Cromwell  stepped  forward,  made  of 
his  right  arm  a  sceptre  for  the  people,  and  with  one  ^ant  ptuh 
set  the  machine  in  motion.  Here,  quoth  the  Fnritan  poet,  is  the 
Foritan  king ;  Qod  Almighty  signs  his  title.  And  so,  for  once,  Uie 
historic  sketcher  can  signalise  a  group  which  Shakespeare  himself 
conid  not  have  out-done  in  dramatic  effectiveness.  John  Milton, 
Latin  Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell !  It  cotiH  not  be  known  to 
Cromwell  that  the  blind  scholar  who  wrote  to  his  dictation  was  die 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  time  ;  but  one  likes  to  think  that  there 
was  something  of  personal  interoourse  and  the  fellowship  of  fnend 
with  friend  between  the  two.  Milton  subsequently  commeniled  a 
Commonwealth  as  contrasted  with  a  Monarchy,  on  the  ground  that 
whereas  "  a  kii^  must  be  adored  like  a  demigod,"  the  greatest  in  a 
f^e  Conrnionwealtb  "  walk  the  street  as  other  men,  may  be  spol^en 
to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly."  This  is  not  given,  but  may  it  not  be 
taken,  as  a  hint  of  the  kind  of  converse  which  sometimes  occnrred 
between  Cromwell  and  Milton  ? 

It  is,  however,  ioatructive  in  a  painfully  eminent  degree,  to  ob- 
serve that  Milton,  like  Vane,  failed  to  see  that  Puritanism  could  not 
stand  without  Oliver.  Arguing  earnestly  in  a  pamphlet-letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Monk,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Commonwealtb,  he 
speaks  of  liberty  and  religion,  "  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years 
possessed,  ioxe'pt  in  those  unhappy  iiiterruptioTis,  -which  God  fidk 
removed."  The  words  put  by  me  into  italics  appear  to  allnde 
to  the  predominance  of  the  Cromwells,  &ther  and  son.  So  hard  is 
it,  even  for  the  greatest  and  the  most  favourably  disposed,  to  realise 
the  value  of  a  man.  The  indispensable  one  is  so  like,  in  outward 
guise  and  lineaments,  to  the  dispensable  million.  A  poor  s3'stem  will 
make  a  good  figure  if  you  have  a  man  in  it ;  but  the  most  fenltles 
of  theoretic  Republics  will  not  stand  upon  wooden  legs.  Milton  was 
more  expressly  a  Repubhcan  than  Hampden,  Pjon,  or  Cromwell 

At  the  Restoration  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  not  a  force  in 
party  politics,  and  Charles  II.,  whose  grand  principle  was  to  get  rid  of 
men  who  might  help  to  send  him  again  on  his  travels,  knew  Uiat 
the  poet  and  apologist  of  Puritanism  was  not  dangerous  in  the  sense 
in  which  Vane  and  Argyle  were  dangerous.  If  a  whole  skin  and 
a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment  had  been  enough  to  make  Uilton 
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^fpj,  the  chsTftcteristict^y  narrow  attd  meaa  reflections  of  Johnson 
on  hia  complaint  that  he  had  "  f^ten  on  evil  times "  and  "  evil 
toDgnes,"  would  have  had  some  sense  in  them.  Otherwise  they 
have  none.  It  wag  an  evil  time  for  John  Hilton  when  he,  who 
bad  sfK^en  to  Principalities  and  Powers  in  England's  and  in  Crom- 
weK'g  name,  saw  his  country  self'degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ; 
»d  tJiose  were  evil  ixragaei  that  reviled  "  the  great  Achilles,"  whom 
ba  knew.  But  in  one  sense  the  new  time  was  propitions  to  Milton. 
Sequestered  from  public  life,  he  could  recall  the  ambition  of  bis 
joulb,  itnd  recollect  that  the  arena  of  political  controversy  was  not 
bb  chosen  sphere.  He  resumed  his  lyre,  and  commenced,  at  fifty, 
the  great  business  of  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  history 
that  such  a  purpose  as  bis,  deliberately  suspended  for  twenty  yeais, 
^uld  have  been  executed. 

We  saw  how,  from  the  bright  serenity  and  sweet,  calm  cadence  of 
bis  early  poems,  Milton,  at  the  call  of  duty,  passed  into  the  agitated 
ataosphere  of  his  prose  writings.  We  now  see  him  returning  to 
a  Btill  intellectual  r^on,  and  subjecting  those  energies  which,  in 
his  proee,  had  revealed  theii'  wild,  almost  savage  strength,  to  the 
finer,  severer  discipline  of  poetic  melody.  One  figures  him  as  a 
Homeric  warrior,  who,  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  mounted  his  chariot  and 
practised  bis  horses  in  proud,  measured  pacings  by  the  river  bank ; 
»bo  heard  eraddenly  the  cry  of  combat,  turned  his  coursers'  beads 
to  the  Cray,  and,  through  long  hours  of  conflict,  urged  them  on  the 
eoemy ;  and  who,  last  of  all,  when  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
aiudows  lengthened  in  the  westering  sun,  reined  them  up  in  mea- 
wred  pacing  as  of  the  morning,  only  that  now,  in  the  grandeot  of 
their  b«ad,  there  was  the  memory  of  battle.  Realize  it  by  what 
imagery  we  may,  there  is  a  diSerence,  there  is  also  an  affinity, 
between  Milton's  prose  and  his  poetry,  whidi,  if  we  would  under- 
stand him,  we  must  aiq>rehend.  Had  he  left  us  only  bis  poetry,  we 
should  have  had  little  surmise  of  the  tremendons  strength  that  lay 
in  hiDL  We  can  now  see  that,  both  in  the  poetry  and  the  prose,  we 
have  Milton,  another,  yet  the  same.  In  tbe  prose  the  torrent  foams, 
^^^,  rages,  tosses  rocks  about ;  in  the  poetry  the  torrent  sings  a 
song.  In  ihe  prose,  the  tempest  hurtles  through  the  air,  driving  the 
clonds  before  it  Uke  the  routed  autumn  leaves ;  in  the  poetry  the 
great  wind  is  imprisoned  in  the  breast  and  plumes  of  a  bird,* 
floating  in  the  sky  and  flooding  the  vault  of  heaven  with  grave 
sweet  melody. 

*  "  We  wOl  take  tJie  bird  SrsL  It  is  little  mote  than  a  drift  of  tJie  air  braagM  into 
iaaa  by  plomee  ;  the  air  is  in  all  ita  qoilla,  it  breatlMB  thunig'li  ite  whole  tratne  and 
Sed,  tcoA  glows  wibh  air  in  its  Ajiag,  like  a  blown  flame :  it  lests  npon  tii«  aii,  mb- 
doea  it,  anrpawes  it,  ontracee  it ;— w  the  air,  coUEoiona  of  itself,  oonqueiiDg  itself, 
mlkiK  tts^."— Bobkih'b  Quom  t^Ou  Air. 
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Such  is  Paradise  Lost.  The  rhythm  of  it  is  the  inspiratioa  of  the 
Puritaa  time  in  its  purest  form.  This  soiuid  was  then  in  the  ean 
and  heaxte  of  men.  As  the  Homeric  rhythm,  the  clangour  and 
martial  tumult  of  the  Ihad,  give  us  a  more  inward  and  real  k- 
quaintance  with  the  spirit  of  that  young  civilization  than  any  pco- 
sible  accumulation  of  detail,  so  the  "  cathedral  music  "  of  Pamdim 
Lost,  its  moral  elevation,  it£  lack  of  softer  tones  and  deUcate  uA 
dewy  touches,  enable  us,  better  than  any  bulletins  &om  the  field  or 
any  records  of  debate,  to  understand  the  great  Funtan  enthunasm. 
It  was  not  in  its  meaner  and  more  repulsive  attributes,  it  was  in  ite 
intense  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  that  the  strength  of  Puritanism  Uj-, 
and  Paradise  Lost  is  therefore  the  best  historical  monument  of  the 
Revolution. 

Richardson  did  an  excellent  piece  of  service  when  he  hunted  ap 
the  information  that  Milton  "  would  sometimes,"  while  engird  od 
Paradise  Lost,  "Me  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  he 
make,  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty  would  rush  upon  him 
with  an  vnpetus  or  CBstnim."  Johnson's  sneer  at  this,  as  if 
Bichardson  were  a  foolish  wonder-seeker,  may  be  taken  to  fix  the 
low-water  mark  of  our  literature, — the  utmost  reach  of  ebb  from 
its  glorious  spring-tide  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  That  inspiralioQ 
—that  divine  madness — which  true  critics,  poets,  and  artists,  from 
Plato  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  have  known  or  felt  to  be  the  conditioti 
of  right  production  in  art,  had  become  for  Johnson  the  mere  alacritj 
of  the  literary  craftsman  when  his  hand  is  in.  lionardo,  "often," 
according  to  Mr.  Pater,  "  coming  the  whole  length  of  Milan  to  give  a 
single  touch"  to  his  picture  of  the  Supper,  scornfully  refusing  to  tale 
up  his  brush,  "  except  at  the  moment  of  invention,"  worked  on  the 
same  principles  with  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  A  poetic  seer  of 
the  antique  type,  Milton  knew  that  the  elaborate  and  dearly  prized 
culture  of  his  life  could  but  furbish  the  instruments,  or  furnish  the 
materials,  of  poetic  production,  and  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to 
the  Spirit  he  invoked  to  lift  up  his  voice  except  when  its  tongue  of 
fire  sat  upon  him.  The  transpori;  of  poetic  inspiration  has  not,  since 
his  death,  visited  any  man  in  Great  Brit^, — it  would  be  safe  to  add 
in  the  world, — in  ardency  so  intense  and  sustained  as  his.  In  hiia 
there  dwelt  also  a  tone  of  what,  though  allied  to  the  poetic  inspire- 
tion,  is  distinct  from  it — namely,  the  religious  inspiration.  He 
would  have  been  a  great  poet  in  any  age  ;  but  had  he  not  lived  in 
the  age  of  the  Puritans,  he  might  have  been  more  like  a  Greek 
dramatist,  less  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  The  religious  inspiration  of 
Puritanism  was  probably  stronger  in  Cromwell 

The  triumph  of  the  Puritan  poet  ^as  as  signal  as  the  triumph 
of  the  Puritan   king,     No   Anglican   minstrel   is   nearly   equal  to 
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Hilton;  neither  the  Temple  nor  the  CkrisHan  Year  will  com- 
pare ffith  Paradise  Lost.  We  oaturall;  place  it  side  by  aide  with 
the  poem  in  which  Dante  enshrined  Catholicism.  Dante  excels 
Milton  in  tenderness  ;  in  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
in  the  delineation  of  all  passions,  except  revenge  and  ambition,  pride 
and  hatred.  Dante  has  the  in&llible  Shakespearian  touch  whenever 
hia  theme  is  love ;  Milton  in  the  like  case  paints  with  great  liteiaty 
dexterity  and  with  a  frank  audacity  of  sensuous  colour  which  would 
fain  be  passionate  and  tender ;  but  be  never  gets  really  beyond 
painted  tenderness. 

"  For  contemplatJon  he,  and  Toloar  formed  ; 
For  Botbaea  she,  and  sweet  attraotiTe  graoe  ,- 
He,  tix  God  only,  slie,  for  Qod  in  Urn : 
His  fair  la^:e  front,  and  eye  Bablims,  deelarad 
Abeolate  rule  ;  and  hTacinthine  locks, 
Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  monlf  hong 
CIUBtcilng',  but  not  beneath  his  shonlderg  broad. 
She,  UB  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist, 
Hei  nnadomed  golden  ti«eMS  wore 
Dishevelled,  bnt  in  wanton  nngleta  waved 
As  the  vine  ourls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  bnt  teqoiied  with  gentle  swaj, 
And  hj  her  yielded,  by  him  best  leceived. 
Yielded  with  coy  Eahmission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet,  telnotant,  amorons  deli?." 

These  celebrated  and  very  noble  lines  embody  Milton's  inexorable 
seotence  upon  woman  as  man's  inferior  and  play-thing.  He  is  per- 
^ps  on  one  occasion,  or  even  on  two,  more  happy  in  his  treatment  of 
loTe ;  but  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  critical  instance ;  and  does  he  not 
egr^ously  fail  ?  For  Eve's  face  he  has  not  a  word ;  not  one  syllable  for 
the  crimson  of  the  lip,  for  the  ravishment  of  the  smila  Cooventional 
golden  tresses,  slender  waist,  and  ringlets  "  wanton,"  which  surely 
they  had  no  call  to  be  in  Eden ; — this  is  what  we  find  in  Milton's 
1^  woman,  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  says  he  never  saw.  Against 
I^te,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  favour  of  Milton,  we  have  to  put 
the  traces  of  middle-age  childishness,  the  nursery  gobliniam,  gro- 
tesquerie,  and  all^oric  wire-drawing,  which  are  present  in  the  Divine 
Comedy.  The  sustained  grandeur  which  has  made  "  Miltonic  "  a 
wnvertible  term  with  "  sublime  "  is  far  above  all  that. 

Who  13  Milton's  hero  ?  It  is  rather  an  awkward  question.  He 
(annot  he  Adam,  who  is  pasdve  both  in  his  fall  and  in  his  rise. 
KIton  cannot  have  intended  it  to  be  Christ,  for  he  makes  Him  the 
intjaeationed  hero  of  ParaSAae  Regained.  It  will  be  diflScult  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  hero,  unintentionally  of 
<^urBe,  is  Satan.  The  two  first  books  are  most  Miltonic,  and  their 
interest  centres  in  the  fiend.  Throughout  the  poem  Satan  is  the 
T*L,  XZn.  H  H 
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speaker  of  linet  whicli  it  is  impossible  not  to  cecogaixe  as  chuac- 
teristicall/  lliltonic : — 

"  Tk»  nlnd  li  ite  own  plaoe,  uid  1b  Uaelf 

Qan  uiftfce  ft  lieaTen  of  Ikell,  a  hell  of  hnvcm. 

Wlutt  mattei  when,  if  I  be  stiiU  Uie  wme  ?" 

The  eoDoeptioii  of  Satan  is  wonderful  in  breadth  and  simplicity. 
He  re&ses  to  sulxnit  to  Qod,  but  tliei«  ie  in  bim  otherwise  no  subtle 
or  malignant  badneaa.  He  never  Btoo{w  to  the  whine  of  the  meu, 
discontented  rebel.  Ha  doee  not  accuse  "  heaven's  potentate."  He 
admits  that  he  has  been  ungrateful.  No  glimpse  of  hope  encminges 
him  to  give  in,  "  Evil,"  he  says,  "  be  thou  my  good  ;  "  but  the  aense 
that  evil  must  be  his  good  agonizes  him,  and  it  is  by  an  effort  tbl 
he  is  wicked.  He  admires  Adam  and  Eve.  He  "  could  love  "  them ; 
and  that  for  a  reason  which  contradicts  all  one's  conceptiom  of 
diabolic  logic,  to  wit : — 

"  BO  livelj  HhlsM 

In  them  DiTlno  reMmbluioe,  and  nich  grace 

The  hknd  Ibat  shaped  them  on  Qteli  shape  haUi  ptnued," 

He  has  to  argue  himself  up  to  the  bitter  cruelty  of  injuring  such  help- 
less, harmless  creatures.  He  is  out  of  sight  the  most  moral  of  known 
devils.  Job's  tempter  is  insolent  to  Jehovah,  and  viciously  and 
slanderously  spiteful  towards  the  man  of  Uz.  Compared  with  lago, 
or  with  Goethe's  "  spirit  that  always  denies,"  who  devises  refined  tor- 
mentingB  for  the  innocent  Oretchen,  the  one  drop  of  comfort  on  whose 
bvn>iog  tongue  is  the  torture-throb  of  human  hearts,  Uilton's  devil 
is  honest  and  virtnoue.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  actual  amazement  fh&t 
we  remark  the  length  to  which,  in  Paradim  Regained,  Milton 
permits  Satan  to  appeal  to  our  pity,  as  a  being  whose  fate  it  is  to  be 
bad,  but  who  clings  desperately  to  the  memoiy  and  tradition  of  good- 
ness, and  gropes  in  his  &llea  nature  for  relics  of  virtue  as  a  miser 
might  grope  in  the  embers  of  his  burnt  house  for  some  dearest  trea- 
sure: — 

"  Though  I  have  lort 

Haoh  lustra  of  m;  iiatiTe  tarlKhtnen,  lost 

To  be  belov'd  of  Ood,  I  hare  not  lort 

To  love,  at  least  oontemplate  and  adnuie, 

Vhat  I  Me  exoeUent  in  good  or  £^, 

pT  rirtnoni ;  I  ahonld  to  h»TB  lost  all  Banee." 

These  words  are  addressed  by  Satan  to  Christ,  and  in  the  Kfiy 
made  by  the  Saviour,  there  is  no  assertion  that  they  are  hypo- 
critical. 

In  all  this,  however,  Milton  is  true  to  Puritanism.  His  Satan 
incarnates  with  errorless  accuracy  the  Puritan  conception  of  supeilii- 
tive  sin.    Satan  has  rebelled  against  the  Divine  sovereignty.    Thi^ 
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ie  enoogb.    For  this  his  brow  must  be  knit  ap  in  cofrugations  of 
elem&I  puo. 

It  is  not  so  easy  at  the  first  glance  to  Bee  that  the  task  vhich 
Hilton  imposes  <hi  himBelf  in  the  outaet  of  the  poem,  "  to  justify  the 
w«j6  of  God  to  man,"  is  distinctively  Puritan,  The  Puritan  idea,  in  its 
most  conspicuous  manifestations,  was  much  rather  that  the  ways  of 
Ood  to  man  require  no  justification.  God's  part  is  to  declare  His 
vi^t  man's  to  do  it ;  submission,  not^  criticism,  becomes  the  finite 
being.  And  yet  Milton  struck  no  false  note  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
Puritan  poem.  The  explicit  and  unquestioniag  submission  to  the 
Krine  will  of  such  men  as  Milton,  Vane,  and  Cromwell,  was  asso- 
uated  with  perfect  conviction  that  God  ia  Infinite  Justice  and  Infi- 
nite Love.  Logical  proof  of  the  fact  they  might  never  ask  ;  they 
certainly  did  not  make  their  faith  dependent  on  their  power  to  com- 
prehend the  scope  and  bearings  of  the  Divine  Government ;  but  of 
the  fact  itself,  they  had  absolutely  no  doubt.  And  if  we  view  Mil- 
ton's statement  of  bis  purpose  in  connection  with  the  general 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  impressively 
f^ht.  Deep  among  the  impelling  forces  of  the  Reformation,  un- 
adcnowledgfed  at  the  time,  and  by  many  still  rejected  and  denied,  but 
perhaps  most  potent  of  all,  was  the  energy  of  human  reason,  awaking 
from  its  sleep,  clearing  its  eyes,  daring  to  scan  the  dusky  heavens 
*ith  its  own  optical  instruments,  Homer  had  no  surmise,  the  most 
(iistant,  of  the  clahns  of  the  aggressive  intellect  in  its  moods  of 
s*Ittration  and  of  doubt.  Nor  did  Dante  think  of  justifying  the  ways 
of  God  to  men,  But  of  Protestantism,  in  its  later  phases,  this  has 
lieen  a  leading  problem.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  as  well  as  a  sublime 
problem,  however  difficult ;  for  when  reason  has  once  detected  flaws 
in  the  conception  of  God,  worship  is  to  that  extent  consciously 
tendered  to  an  idol. 

The  question  then  rises  whether  Milton  has  succeeded  or  failed 
in  Bolving  the  problem  he  states.  Paradise  Lost  is  essentially  an 
idealization  of  that  theology  which  Augustine  and  Calvin  founded, 
mamiy,  though  not  exclusively,  on  th  ose  parts  of  th  e  writings  of  Paul 
m  which  the  inspiration,  perfectly  divine,  which  the  gi^eatest  of  the 
Apostles  derived  from  Christ,  is  modified  if  not  chilled  by  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  Christ  and  Gamaliel,  and  of  tacking  on 
the  new  Christian  ethics  of  universal  love  and  brotherhood  to  the  old 
scheme  of  Judaism.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin "  ; — this  is  Paul's  starting-point  when  his  inspiration 
stoops  from  its  heavenliest  transports,  and  becomes  consciously  logical 
Mid  a^mnentative.  We  should  be  launched  into  controversies 
which  have  no  definable  limit,  were  we  to  inquire  what,  in  strict 
critical  estimate,  Paul  meant  by  these  words,  and  by  the  contrast 
H  H  2 
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with  which  he  follows  them  up  between  Adam  and  Christ  But  it 
appears  on  the  very  face  of  the  passage,  that  he  writes  in  ao  expul- 
sive and  exultant  mood,  finding  in  Adam  a  representative,  oa  the 
widest  conceivable  scale,  of  man  under  sinful  and  deatbful  con- 
ditions, as  contrasted  with  Chiiat,  representing  man  under  righteom 
and  deathless  conditions.  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound  :  that,  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Saint  Paul,  who  even  in  his  dialectical  mood  was  an 
inspired  apostle  of  Jesus,  probably  intended  nothing  more,  by  bis 
allusion  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  than  to  put,  in  the  strongest  fom 
accessible  to  him,  his  main  contention  aguust  the  exclusive  tendency 
of  his  Judaising  opponents,  to  wit,  that  every  human  being  is  invited 
to  receive  eternal  life  in  Christ. 

Out  of  this  and  a  few  other  misapplied  passages  of  Scripture,  roee 
the  terrific  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  the  background  of  all  AugusUniaD 
theology.  Through  the  sin  of  Adam,  all  generatious  of  men  come 
into  the  world  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  their  Creator,  blackeueil 
and  blasted  in  soul  and  body,  hating  good  and  loving  evil.  Their 
very  virtues,  to  use  the  words  of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Church  flf 
England,  "  have  the  nature  of  sin."  The  proper  subject  of  the  great 
Puritan  poem  was  the  Fall,  and  Milton  shows,  by  his  choice  of  a 
name,  that  this  was  essentially  his  idea.  In  answering,  therefore, 
the  question  whether  he  succeeds  or  fails  in  "justifying," — in  recon- 
ciling with  intelligible  and  tenabls  principles  of  justice, — "the  wsjs 
of  God  to  man,"  we  turn  to  his  account  of  the  Fall. 

Adam  takes  the  apple  rather  than  relmquLsh  the  wife  whom  God 
had  given  him : — 

"WiththM 
Certiun  1117  leeolation  ii  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  -withont  thee  ?    How  forego 
Thy  sweet  oonverse,  and  lore  to  dewlj  joined. 
To  live  agaia  in  tjiese  wild  woods  forlorn  ?" 

Eve  had  been  beguiled  by  Satan  in  form  of  the  serpent.  Of  coorae 
a  serpent  could  talk  only  by  miracle,  and,  strange  to  say,  MiltoD  re- 
presents Eve  as  sharp  enough  to  discern  this  fact : — 

"  Thee,  SeipeDt,  enbtleet  beast:  of  all  the  fidd 
I  knew,  bnt  not  with  hanian  Toioe  endued  1 
Bedonble  then  thia  miracle,  and  txj 
Hiiw  oam'st  thon  epeakable  of  mute,  and  how 
To  me  BO  friendly  grown  ebore  the  lett 
Of  bratel  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight  r" 

The  serpent  explains  that  the  charming  gift  of  speech  has  been 
obtained  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  with  miraculous 
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eloquence  as  his  "credentials,"  convinces  her  that  she  also  will  be 
benefited  by  partaking  of  the  frnit.  Then  follows  the  "mortal  taste" 
which  "  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woa"  Eve's  mis- 
take in  interpreting  the  first  recorded  miracle  laid  her  desceod- 
aots  to  the  latest  ages  under  "  God's  wrath  and  curse,"  and  made 
them  liable  "to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and 
to  the  paJns  of  hell  for  ever."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  the  most  affectionately  revered  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  Piuitan  Synod  of  Westminster.  The  fall  is  followed  in  the 
scheme  of  Puritan  theology,  and  In  the  conception  of  Milton's  poem, 
bj  redemption.  Christ  obeys  the  law,  and  suffers  the  penalty  due  to 
Adam's  sin.     His  death  on  the  cross  redeems  man  from  death, — 

"  u  many  as  offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
B7  faith  not  void  of  works." 

For  these  death  becomes. 


And  at  last  "  the  woman's  Seed,"  reveided  in  the  clouds  from  heaven, 
will  "  dissolve  Satan  with  his  perverted  world," 

fvsay  the  oonflagmit  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavenB,  new  e«itli,  ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  rlghteonanea,  and  peaoe,  and  love  j 
To  bring  forUi  fmitB,  joy  and  eternal  bliaa." 

This  is  formally  sufficient  in  relation  to  the  plan  of  Milton's  -poem. 
Satan  is  vanquished.  The  world  regains  its  primal  splendour  among 
the  stats  of  God,  or  glows  with  a  fairer  brightness  than  at  first  Sup- 
potang,  as  Milton  does  not  in  terms  forbid  us  to  suppose,  that  every 
man  who  fell  in  Adam  has  the  offer  of  redemption  in  Christ  and  is 
eiduded  from  the  redeemed  company  only  by  his  own  conscious  refusal 
to  be  saved,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  vindication  of  Providence  has 
been  successfuL  And  beyond  question  this  general  impression  of 
Christ's  work  was  the  inspiring  impulse  of  the  whole  religious  move- 
ment which  originated  with  Luther  and  Calvin  and  sent  its  last  great 
tidal  wave  into  Puritan  England.  It  was  exultant  trust  in  Christ 
their  king,  in  whose  strength  they  could  conquer  death  and  hell,  that 
made  the  soldiere  of  Cromwell  invincible. 

But  it  is  a  circumstance  of  fatefiil  import  that  the  triumph  of 
Christ,  as  depicted  by  Milton,  is  mainly  in  a  fiew  heaven  and  earth, 
the  present  heaven  and  earth  having  been  bumt  up.  And  as  salva- 
tion is  mainly  future,  so  there  is  a  state  of  damnation  of  which,  in 
the  concluding  portions  of  bis  poem,  Milton  says  little,  but  which. 
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as  realized  for  us  in  the  hell  of  the  earlier  books,  is  of  supreme 
importance.  Take  the  delineatioos  of  hell  out  of  ParoAm  Lwi, 
and  the  whole  work  will  collapse.  Into  the  greatest  poem  of  Vm- 
testantism,  as  into  the  greatest  poem  of  Catbolicbm,  enters  the  dq- 
utterable  horror  which,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  has  sat  as  s 
nightmare  on  the  breast  of  Christendom.  Neither  in  Homer  nor  in 
Shakespeare  have  we  anything  corresponding  to  the  Dantesqae  or 
MiUooic  helL  Afar,  on  the  dawning  rim  of  European  civilizatioD,— 
written  as  on  the  golden  bars  of  momii^, — are  the  Homeric  poeois. 
In  modem  times,  representing  all  that  western  civilization  has  felt, 
thought,  and  hoped  for,  we  have  the  worka  of  Shakespeare.  It  is 
man  as  he  \a,  man  on  his  green  world,  with  its  summer  showers  and  its 
wintry  blasts,  its  trees  that  flush  ruddy  and  white  with  blossom  to  be 
smitten  into  fruitlessness  by  the  east  wind,  its  gleamings  of  beauty  at 
morning  and  evening  with  long  grey  hours  of  toil  between,  that  forms 
the  subject  of  both.  In  both  there  is  the  shadow.  Homer  knows  of 
Hades  and  its  pallid,  melancholy  ghosts.  Shakespeare  is  for  ever 
wondering  and  pondering  over  the  secrets  of  sorrow  and  of  evil,  of  tbe 
night  and  of  the  grave  ;  and  between  and  amid  the  ripplings  of  his 
infinite  laughter,  there  are  snatches  of  tendereat  waiL  But  neither 
in  Homer  nor  in  Shakespeare  ia  there  anything  corresponding  to  the 
Dantesque  or  Miltonic  helL  Tbe  sad  look  of  the  Greeks  towards  the 
future  is  essentially  the  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  hi^py  child  at  the 
thought  of  being  sent  to  bed,  attesting  and  measuring  his  present 
joy.  A  prison-house  of  the  universe,  in  which  ingenious,  exquisite, 
elaborate  torture  is  inflicted  to  all  eternity,  whether  as  described  in 
revolting  and  grotesque  detail  by  Dante  or  in  more  sublime  but  not 
less  appalling  im^ery  by  Milton,  is  so  monstrous  a  conception,  tb>t 
we  may  doubt  whether  works  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part  viU 
be  permanently  enshrined  among  the  household  treasures  of  mas- 
kind.  These  Hmniogs,  especially  Dante's,  perpetuate  the  nwwt 
ghastly  horrors  of  those  infernal  old  times  (which  fools  call  good), 
before  judicial  and  penal  torture  was  abolished  ;  particulars  of  agony 
such  as  the  gnawing  of  the  tongue  in  torment,  the  very  thoi^ht  of 
which  almost  drives  us,  who  are  beginning  to  be  Christ-like  enough  to 
cease  to  be  inhuman,  mad,  but  which  were  doubtless  familiar  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  incidents  of  ancient  executions.  One  of  the  nuua 
themes  of  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  was  the  majesty,  the  severity,  the 
unchangeableness  of  God's  moral  government,  as  contrasted  with  ibe 
levity  of  the  workl's  judgments.  In  enforcing  this  great  idea  He  need 
a  variety  of  illustrations.  Some  of  these  quite  dispense  with  the  in- 
strumentality of  fire ;  as  the  leading  one  of  the  exclusion  of  guests 
from  a  marriage-supper.  Some  of  them  almost  pointedly  negative 
permaneace  c^  fire ;  for  tbe  use  of  fire  in  burning  the  weeds  that 
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have  injnred  a  crop  is  to  make  an  end  of  them.  The  hell  of  Dairte 
and  Mihon  is  the  result  irf  two  processes  :  the  intense  and  gloating 
selection  of  the  imagery  of  fire  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  device,  purtly 
gratuitens,  not  countenanced  in  the  remotest  hint  of  Scriptare,  by 
which  fire  is  made  to  yield  a  maximum  of  piun.  Thia  device  Miltcm 
bomiwed  from  Dante ;  we  may  read  Milton's  description  of  it 

"  The  parohiiig  ail 
Bonu  ftore,  and  oold  perfonna  Uie  effect  of  flre. 
TMher,  by  harpy-footed  FnrteB  baled, 
At  MitaiQ  nvolntlMks  all  the  damned 
Aie  brought ;  nnd  feel  b;  tarns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  eztremeB,  extremes  by  change  moie  fleroe, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  Boft  ethereal  wtonttli,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoreable,  infind  and  fn»Bn  ToanA, 
Perioda  of  time,  thence  hnrried  back  to  fire." 

And  30  there  ia  no  prospect  that  "  our  torments  may  become  our 
elements."  From  whom  Dante  got  this  truly  devilish  notion  I  know 
not ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  proof  in  his  poem  that  there  was  a  taint 
of  cruelty  in  his  own  nature;  and  indeed,  if  we  con  trust  the  evidence 
of  Roman  relentlessneas  to  Carthage,  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  of 
the  savage  treatment  of  animals  in  modem  Italy,  the  taint  must  be 
prwounced  general  in  the  Italian  race.  It  seems  likely  that  poetry, 
however  noble  in  execution,  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
a  stupendous  horror  and  incredibility,  will  be  outgrown  and  left  be- 
hind by  the  race,  and  that  both  the  DiviTie  Comedy  and  ParadiM 
"W(  will  sooner  or  later  be  peremptorily  refused  a  place  among 
the  coDCtellatkoLs  beside  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  dramas  of 


The  spiritual  depths  of  Christianity,  the  divine  power  of  kindness 
and  self-sacrifice,  were  fully  fathomed  neither  in  Paradise  Lost  nor 
m  Paradise  Regai-ned.  In  these  dwells  the  inspiration  of  Puritan 
tattle,  but  there  were  gentler  tones  in  the  angels'  song  above  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem.  Deeper  Christian  tones  than  any  in  Milton 
ate  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  hymnology  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  thiough  the  works  of  Goethe,  and  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
^rama  of  Exile  and  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  These,  however, 
are  single  tones :  no  such  body  of  Christian  music,  no  poems  so  great, 
BO  monumental,  as  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Brained,  have  been 
produced  since  the  time  of  Milton. 

To  the  man  himself  we  turn,  for  one  brief  glance  before  laying 
down  the  pen.  In  the  evil  times  of  the  Kestoration,  in  the  laud  of 
the  Philistines,  Agonistes  but  unconquerable,  the  Puritan  Samson 
ended  his  days.  Serene  and  strong  ;  conscious  that  the  ambition  of 
his  youth  bad  been  achieved.    He  begins  the  day  with  the  Hebrew 
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Bible,  listeDS  rererently  to  words  in  which  Moses,  or  David,  orlKuah 
spake  of  Qod.  But  he  attends  no  church,  belongs  to  no  commumoo, 
and  has  no  fonu  of  worship  in  his  family;  notable  cir(runiBtancea,wMch 
we  may  refer,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  blindness,  but  significant  of  more 
than  that.  His  religion  was  of  the  spirit,  and  did  not  take  kiodl;  to 
any  form.  Though  the  most  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  he  had  nerd 
stepped  long  in  the  ranks  of  any  Puritan  party,  or  giveii  Batis- 
faction  to  Puritan  ecclesiastics  and  theologians.  In  Ms  youth  he  had 
loTod  the  night ;  in  his  old  age  he  loves  the  pure  sunlight  of  eari; 
morning  as  It  glimmers  on  his  sightleAS  eyes.  The  music  which  had 
been  his  delight  since  childhood  has  still  its  charm,  and  he  dther 
sings  or  plays  on  the  organ  or  bass-violin  every  day.  In  his  gie; 
coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house  in  Bunbill  Fields,  he  sits  on  clear  afler- 
noons ;  a  proud,  ruggedly  genial  old  man,  with  sharp  satiric  tondta 
in  bis  talk,  the  nntuneable  filn'e  in  him  to  the  last.  Emuent 
fore^ners  come  to  see  him  ;  iriends  approach  reverently,  drawn  \s] 
the  splendour  of  his  discourse.  It  would  range,  one  can  well  im^^ 
in  glittering  freedom,  like  "arabesques  of  lightning,"  over  all  ages 
and  all  literatures.  He  was  the  prince  of  scholars ;  a  metnor;  of 
superlative  power  waiting,  as  submissive  handmaid,  on  the  queenhest 
imagination.  The  whole  q>ectacle  of  ancient  civilization,  its  citiffi, 
its  camps,  its  landscapes,  was  before  him.  There  he  sat  in  his  giej 
coat,  like  a  statue  cut  in  granite.  He  recanted  nothing,  repented)^ 
nothing.  England  had  made  a  sordid  failure,  but  he  had  not  ^^ 
His  soul's  fellowship  was  with  the  great  Kepublicans  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  with  the  Psalmist  and  Isaiah  and  Oliver  CromweU. 

Peteb  Bin™. 
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TN  a  former  Article  *  we  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  main  princi- 
pies  upon  which  lUtual  should  he  determined :  before  proceeding 
to  apply  those  principles  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  two  other  points  of  a  more  general  character,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  terms  "  popularity  "  and  "  symbolism."  How  far 
should  popularity  or  general  attractiveness  be  our  guide  in  det«nmn- 
ing  the  character  of  our  services  ?  How  far  is  it  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation of  any  particular  rite  or  form,  that  it  represents  or  symbolizes 
Eome  spiritual  truth  or  doctrine  i  Of  the  former  something  has  been 
already  said.  We  have  already  recognized  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Church  is  bound  to  "  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  on  the  other  that 
edification  is  the  one  great  end  to  be  always  kept  in  view,  and  that, 
supposing  a  distinction  made  between  different  orders  or  degrees  of 
edification,  a  lower  degree  of  edification  must  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  higher.  It  is  evident  that  to  reconcile  these 
two  principles  in  practice  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  great  difS- 
culty.  A  clergyman  may  say.  My  first  work  is  to  draw  the  people  to 
church ;  there  can  be  no  edification  till  there  is  a  congregation  to  be 
edified ;  if  people  will  not  come  for  higher  motives  they  must  be 
tempted  by  lower,  by  loaves  of  bread  to  be  distributed,  by  the  pro- 
spect of  blankets  and  soup  tickets  among  the  poor,  by  attaching  the 
idea  of  respectability  to  attendance  at  church  among  the  upper 
classes ;  or,  again,  by  adapting  the  service  itself  to  other  than  reli- 
gious tastes  or  feelings,  by  bright  colours,  good  music,  comfortable 
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seats,  by  the  attractions  of  sculpture  and  architecture  and  dramatic 
representation :  the  pill  is  not  made  less  efficacious  by  its  gilding. 
We  may  admit  thia  as  long  as  the  piil  retains  its  identity,  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  desire  to  make  it  palatable  mij;ht  go  bo  far  as  to 
destroy  its  character,  and  even  to  turn  a  medicine  into  a  poison.  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  in  his  excellent  commentary  on  the  Galatiaos,  speaks  of 
the  religious  ritual  of  the  heathen  world  as  having  a  piedagogic  value 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  Jewish  law  in  kind,  however  below 
it  in  point  of  purity  and  efficiency ;  yet  wc  know  what  in  (act  the 
former  frequently  became  ;  we  know  that  in  many  instances  the  wor- 
ship of  particular  divinities  found  its  secret  of  attraction  in  the 
license  ofifered  to  the  most  degrading  appetites  ;  we  know  also  that 
even  in  modem  times  and  in  nominally  Christian  countries,  the  same 
danger  has  at  intervals  shown  itself. 

Leaving  such  cases  as  these,  in  which  religion  becomes  the  patron 
of  positive  immorality,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  admission  of 
non-moral  attractions  into  religious  worship  ?  An  opera,  a  concert, 
a  comedy,  would  be  felt  by  all  to  be  incongruous  with  any  idea 
of  worship,  but  opinions  would  probably  differ  as  to  the  oratorio 
or  the  miracle  play ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  celebrated  preachers  who  have  gained 
popularity  by  the  arts  of  the  stage,  and  that  much  so-called  religious 
music  is  more  suited  to  the  opera  than  to  the  Church.  Jf  ve 
find  then  people  crowding  to  a  chnrch  to  listen  to  good  opera  singeis, 
ae  we  are  told  is  the  case  in  America,  or  to  stare  at  rich  vestments 
and  novel  ceremonies,  or  to  admire  the  acting  of  the  preacher  or 
be  amused  with  hia  sallies,  are  we  to  consider  this  a  just  gronnd 
for  satisfaction,  and  talk  of  the  revival  of  religious  feelings,  or  is  there 
another  kind  of  popularity  which  we  should  aim  at  ?  For  popularity 
may  be  something  very  different  from  this ;  "  John,"  we  read,  "  came 
preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance,  and  there  went  out  to  him 
all  the  land  of  Judea  and  they  of  Jerusalem  confessing  theic  sias;" 
and  80  it  has  been  at  all  great  periods  of  i-evival  since  then.  Reli- 
ligion,  if  it  is  to  sway  men's  hearts,  must  speak  with  authority  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  cringe  and  flatter  the  desires  and  affections  of  the 
natural  man.  To  put  religion  on  the  ground  of  pleasing,  is  to  put  it 
on  false  ground.  All  strong  religious,  all  strong  moral  enthusiasm 
arises  not  from  self-gratification,  but  from  self-renunciation,  from 
shame  at  past  weakness  and  sin,  from  a  longing  after  unattained  good- 
ness, from  despair  of  our  own  efforts.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  great  attractive  power  of  religion  lies  just  in  its  power  to  produce 
this  pain,  this  divine  discontent ;  for  simultaneously  with  the  pain 
there  is  awakened  the  consciousness  of  a  higher  human  dignity,  the 
feeling  of  what  a  man  may  and  ought  to  be,  as  a  creature  made  m 
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the  im^e  of  Qod,  redeemed  irom  the  power  of  aio,  an  heir  of  immor- 
talit}'  and  heaven.  A  maa  impressed  with  these  ideas  is  not  likely 
to  care  much  for  the  attractions  of  the  senses ;  whether  he  worships 
by  tiie  river  side,  or  in  an  upper  chamber,  in  the  temple,  or  in  the 
caUcomb,  he  has  all  that  he  needs  if  be  finds  there  what  will  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  his  aouL  More  tbau  this,  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
vhetber  the  temper  which  is  open  to  these  higher  impressions  would 
have  been  in  any  way  prepared  for  them  by  sensuous  influences, 
whether  we  ought  not,  indeed,  in  addi'essing  "  those  that  are  without," 
to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  abjure  the  use  of 
any  motive  beyond  the  direct  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  i»irely 


fiiit  it  will  be  said,  this  strong  religious  enthusiasm  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  more  than  a  passing  phase.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  religious  teacher  to  be  always  whipping  up  jaded  emotions, 
hot  to  take  care  that  as  the  passive  impression  fades,  the  active  habit 
may  be  strengthened,  as  the  passion  of  the  lover  is  transformed  into 
the  steady  glow  of  conjugal  affection.  Further,  while  it  is  wrong  wid 
foolish  to  rest  the  claims  of  religion  in  the  first  instance  oa  mere 
eitraneous  attractions,  it  is  right  and  wise,  when  the  true  key-note 
has  been  struck,  to  sanctify  all  natural  gifts,  and  biing  all  innocent 
Je%hta  into  the  service  of  religion.  This  is  most  true,  and  yet  it 
requires  extreme  caution  at  all  times  to  prevent  the  aocessoriee  of 
religion  from  crowding  out  religion  itself.  The  eai-ly  Fathers  and 
the  Refomaers  had  good  reason  for  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
viewed  the  high  ritual  which  was  associated  in  their  minds  witli 
Pagan  and  with  Romish  worship  respectively.  Thus  the  Homily 
against  idolatry,  condemning  those  who  "  maintain  the  superfluous 
giUing  and  decking  of  temples  now-a-days,  wherein  they  put  almost 
the  whole  sense  and  faith  of  our  religion,"  dwells  on  the  timeg  when 
"the  world  was  won  to  Christendom,  not  by  gorgeous  gilded  and 
painted  temples  of  Christians,  but  by  the  godly  and,  as  it  were, 
golden  minds  and  firm  faith  of  such  as  in  all  adversity  and  persecu- 
tion professed  the  truth  of  our  i-eligion ;  and  St,  Jerome,  quoted 
in  the  same  homily,  after  warning  against  over-decoration  of 
churches,  continues, — "  Neither  let  any  man  object  and  allege  against 
me  the  rich  temple  that  was  in  Jewry,  tbe  table,  candlesticks, 
inceose-ships,  platters,  cups,  mortare,  and  other  things  all  of  gold. 
Tfan  were  these  things  allowed  of  the  Lord  when  the  priests  oflered 
sacrifices,  and  the  blood  of  beasts  was  accounted  the  redemption  oi 
MM.  Howbeit  all  these  things  went  before  in  figure,  and  they  were 
written  for  us  upon  whom  the  end  of  the  world  is  come.  And  now 
when  that  our  Lord  being  poor  hath  dedicate  the  poverty  of  his 
house,  let  us  remember  his  cross,  and  we  shall  esteem  riches  as  mire 
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and  dung."  And  again :  "  Ood  commaQcled  both  the  JewE  at  that 
time,  and  now  us  who  'are  placed  in  the  Church,  that  we  have  do 
trust  in  goodliuesB  of  building,  and  gilt  roofa,  and  in  walls  covered 
with  tables  of  marble."  .  .  .  "  I  do  think  the  silver  wherewith 
the  house  of  God  is  decked  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  scriptures, 
and  I  do  take  gold  to  be  that  which  remaineth  in  the  hid  sense  at 
the  saints  and  the  secret  of  the  heart,  and  shineth  with  the  troe 
light  of  Ood  ....  with  these  metals  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  it 
made  more  goodly  and  gorgeous  than  was  the  synagc^e  in  old  time." 
The  effect  of  what  has  been  said  thus  far  is  this,  that  there  have 
been  times  when  religious  services  were  popular  owing  to  immonl 
accessories,  that  even  innocent  accessories  must  be  admitted  with 
caution  because  there  is  a  danger  of  their  taking  the  place  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  history  shows  that  religious  emotion  is  itself  the  stroagest 
known  attractive  force,  but  that  this  force  if  left  alone  will  quicklj 
i^nd  itself,  and  must  be  regulated  and  directed  so  as  to  permeate 
the  whole  &amewori[  of  human  life.  To  apply  this  to  ihe  imme- 
diate question  : — ^Though  by  an  attractive  service  we  usually  mean 
a  service  that  attracts  by  its  accessories,  yet  if  we  are  speakmg  o( 
the  causes  which  draw  people  to  church,  we  necessarily  use  the  word 
in  a  wider  sense,  including  in  it  the  purest  religious  attraction,  that 
which  (no  doubt  with  considerable  mixture  of  alloy  in  (Aw  case) 
drew  the  multitudes  to  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  disciples  to  their 
upper  chamber.  The  essence  of  this  religious  attraction  is  first,  as 
regards  preaching,  the  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  leamt  from  the  preacher ;  and  secondly,  as  regards  the 
service  in  general,  the  desire  for  communion  with  God,  and  for  the 
sympathy  of  fellow-believers,  that  we  "  might  be  comforted  by  the 
mutual  faith  of  you  and  me  ; "  and  the  service  which  is  in  this  senee 
most  attractive  is  that  which  is  the  heartiest,  which  most  gives  the 
impression  of  the  felt  presence  of  God,  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
brethren.  But  such  heartiness  as  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  we  frequently  hear  described  as  hearty  services — services 
characterized  by  loud  and  rapid  singing  on  die  part  of  the  choristen 
and  by  vehemence  and  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  while 
the  congregation  sit  listlessly  by  as  indifferent  spectators,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  people  want  t« 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  really  " hearty "  and  "jubilant"  service 
(to  use  the  popular  phraseology),  wo  fancy  they  would  have  more 
chance  of  finding  it  in  a  Welsh  Calvinistic  chapel  than  in  a  Bitual> 
istic  church.  To  make  a  service  attractive  in  the  highest  sense 
there  must  be  strong  mutual  sympathy  greunded  in  a  common 
Cuth  ;  where  this  exists,  and  where  the  genuineness  of  the  religion 
is  proved  to  outsiders  by  its  fruits  of  earnest  philanthropy,  simjriicity, 
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nnselfishneas,  large-heartedness,  there  we  believe  that,  apart  from 
all  extraneous  attractioDs  and  even  in  apite  of  much  that  may  be 
positively  unattractive,  the  service  of  the  Church  will  eventually  win 
its  way  and  become,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  popular,  draw- 
ing to  itself  all  who  can  be  drawn,  and  compelling  the  respect  even 
of  those  who  continue  to  stand  aloof.  All  this  seems  to  imply 
something  of  a  feeling  of  neighbourhood,  not  the  concourse  of  atoms 
which  are  brought  together  in  a  London  church  only  to  fly  apart  and 
shrink  from  mutual  association  the  moment  they  are  out  of  it.  How 
is  it  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  one,  of  whom  you  know 
QOthitig }  Or  is  that  to  be  called  sympathy,  which  standi  on  cere- 
mony, and  refuses  to  exchange  friendly  greetings  even  with  those  who 
share  in  common  church  work,  such  as  teaching  in  the  schools  or 
visiting  the  poor  ?  Whatever  mistakes  they  may  have  made  in  their 
system  of  guilds,  the  Bitualists  at  any  rate  deserve  praise  for  thia 
attempt  to  organise  something  of  social  church  life,  and  break  down 
the  fences  of  English  shyness  and  gentility. 

Sut  supposing  our  service  to  be  already  popular  in  the  sense  de- 
scribed, are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  we  may  lawfully  endeavour 
to  increase  its  attractions  t  One  thing  we  may  certainly  do,  and  that 
is,  get  rid  of  accessories  which  deter  people  frx)m  coming  to  church, 
or  which  make  it  more  di£Bcult  for  them  to  fix  their  minds  in  the 
service.  Such  lure  bad  lighting,  bad  seating,  bad  wanning.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  meritorious  for  people  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable  in 
church.  But  when  we  leave  simple  bodily  wants,  the  variety  of  minds 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  this  or  that  is  always  to  be  done. 
What  is  wanted  is  freedom,  not  freedom  for  the  minister  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  people  by  forcing  upon  them  what  they  dislike  or 
disapprove,  nor  yet  freedom  for  the  people  to  put  an  absolute  veto  on 
the  introduction  of  all  improvement  by  a  minister  who  may  be  wiser 
and  better  than  they,  but  freedom  for  joint  action  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishop,  or,  let  us  say,  of  the  central  Diocesan  authority,  con- 
sisting of  the  Bishop  and  the  to-be-hereafter-constituted  Diocesan 
Council,  It  is  possible,  however,  to  distinguish  broadly  different 
sorts  of  modifications  which  may  be  desirabla  One  is  to  adapt  the 
length  of  tlio  service  to  the  mental  or  religious  calibre  of  the  wor- 
shippers ;  what  is  now  commonly  done  in  children's  services,  and  has 
lately  been  authorized  in  the  Uniformity  Amendment  Act.  Another 
is  the  extent  to  which  music  should  be  employed.  None  will  deny 
that  music  has  great  power  over  the  feelings  in  the  mass  of 
men,  and  that  singing  is  the  natural  language  of  feeling ;  nor  again, 
that  the  combinatioh  of  a  multitude  of  voices  in  singing  gives  the 
sense  of  unity  of  feeling  better  than  anything  else  can  ;  sttU  there 
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are  some  who  dislike  any  music,  and  there  are  many  who  dislike  the 
.  particular  kind  of  music,  or  musical  iototiation,  which  is  commonly 
heard  in  churches ;  where  these  constitute  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gr^ation  their  wishes  have  certainly  a  right  to  be  considered.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  topic  in  a  fiiture  page,  but  a  word  may  be  said 
hei'e  on  behalf  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to  have  more  music,  or 
music  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  &om  that  which  they  now  get  in 
churches.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  exquisite  devotional  mime 
which,  beyond  short  extracts  adapted  for  anthems,  is  now  a  sealed 
book  to  Protestants  except  as  played  in  private,  or  as  a  few  sampWi 
of  it  may  occasionally  be  given  in  concerte.  In  neither  way  is  its 
devotional  character  fully  brought  out,  and  besides  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Is  there  any  reason  why  such  music  should  not 
be  performed  in  church  on  Sunday,  either  in  the  intervals  of  service 
where  there  axe  two  services  in  the  day,  or  taking  the  place  of  the 
sennon  at  one  of  the  services  where  there  are  more  than  two  t  And 
why  should  not  all  cathedral  authorities  follow  the  admirable  examfJe 
set  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  the  introduction  of  Bach's  Passion 
iivmc  into  the  services  of  Holy  Week  ! 

We  cannot  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  different  kinds  of  allowable 
attraction,  but  will  merely  repeat  that  all  attractions  are  allowable 
so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  one  great  end  <^  edifica- 
tion ;  that  the  clei^  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  make 
experiments  in  this  respect,  provided  they  bear  in  mind  that  their 
individual  tastes  must  not  be  indulged  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  congregation,  or  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  and  that  no  permaneot 
good  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  a  clergyman  who  has  gained  the 
character  of  being  either  tyrannical  or  disobedient — the  character, 
that  is,  of  overbearing  self-will  in  its  double  aspect  towards  inferiois 
or  towards  superiors. 

There  are,  however,  two  sources  of  attraction  which  must  not  be 
passed  over.  One  of  these  is  entirely  irreligious ;  the  desire  to 
improve  one's  worldly  position  by  a  profession  of  religion,  and  more 
particularly  the  wish  to  be  in  the  fashion  by  attending  services  which 
are  popular  with  the  higher  classes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
men  and  women,  especially  young  women,  are  tempted  to  leave  the 
Dissenters  and  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England  from  this 
motive,  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  have 
been  brought  up  among  Low  Church  people,  are  attracted,  as 
Dr.  Irons  puts  it  in  his  speech  dehvered  in  the  late  Congress,  by  "  the 
taste  and  refinement  of  the  Ritualists."  Of  course  this  preference 
for  the  more  fashionable  mode  of  religion  may  spring  from  natural 
congeniality  of  disposition  without  any  ulterior  motive.  In  this  case 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  more  than  against  a  preference 
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kit  a  mode  of  leligioo  vhich  ma;  h^pen  to  be  uofaahionable.  The 
Tuiety  of  miDcls  b  a  fact,  and  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  cor- 
Tespooding  variety  m  the  services  of  a  religion  which  seeks  to 
become  all  things  to  aU  men.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  a  clans  of 
persons  who  will  throng  to  a  church  as  to  any  other  assembly,  who  join 
a  coQgregatton  as  they  would  join  a  club,  only  for  the  sake  of  mixit^ 
vUh  their  social  superiors,  of  outshining  their  equals,  and  increas- 
ing their  own  self-complacency.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  help 
thi^  but  those  who  have  the  direction  of  such  services  should  take 
care  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  it,  or  at  any  rate  to 
prevent  the  delusion  that  there  is  any  merit  in  such  attendance. 
Beiide  the  directly  mischievous  result  of  self-complacency  to  the 
penon  concerned,  there  is  farther  to  be  taken  into  account  the 
indirect  mischief  done  to  those  who  are  led  to  associate  churchgoing 
vith  the  other  pomps  and  vanities  of  fashionable  life,  and  to  hate 
it  the  more,  not  only  as  frivolity,  but  as  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

The  other  forbidden  source  of  attraction  is  superstition,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  easy  to  fill  a  church  if  people  are 
persuaded  that  by  the  mere  act  of  attendance  there  they  will  escape 
the  penalties  and  obtain  the  rewards  which  religion  offers.  It  is 
easy  to  get  any  outward  action  performed  if  peofde  are  persuaded 
that  it  }S  the  one  and  only  talisman  against  an  eternity  of  misery. 
We  may  envy  Rome  her  hold  OTOr  the  masses  of  the  population,  but 
before  we  seek  to  imitate  her,  we  must  remember  the  result  of  the 
implicit  faith  in  the  power  of  the  priest  which  she  inculcates.  In 
the  first  place,  the  divorce  of  religion  from  morality  which  ensues 
makes  it  possible  for  the  greatest  criminal  (as  we  believe  Father 
Newman  once  boasted),  still  to  regard  himself  as  a  religious  man, 
and  continue  to  make  use  of  religious  forms.  And  secondly,  when 
the  awakening  comes,  when  the  humble  lay  folk  b^^  to  receive 
light  from  other  quarters,  the  indignation  with  which  they  view 
those  who  have  practised  upon  their  ignorance,  makes  the  church, 
and  religion  itself,  the  object  of  a  revolutionary  detestation.  In 
England,  happily,  the  religious  tradition  is  not  in  favour  of  implicit 
trust  in  priests ;  in  the  clerical,  as  in  all  other  professions,  it  is  more 
aod  more  the  case  that  a  man  is  valued  with  us  not  for  his  office, 
but  for  what  he  is  in  himself  But  when  Ritualist  clergymen  tell 
their  people  from  the  pulpit  (as  we  know  to  have  been  done)  that, 
unless  they  confess  to  the  priest  their  death  beds  will  be  haunted  by 
demons,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Borne  and  aim  at  power  by  appeals  to  superstitious 
motives.  And  when  we  read  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gv.ardian 
by  an  Anglican  clergyman,  that  "  some  of  us  priests  "  think  that 
extot  in  doctrine  is  a  more  heinous  sin  than  the  most  atrocious  crime. 
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it  is  evident  that  superstition  has  already  home  its  fruit,  and  brought 
about  ID  some  minds  tl^e  divorce  between  morality  and  religion. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  priestly  terrorism,  or  priestly 
blandishments,  will  ever  exercise  a  real  influence  on  the  Teutonic 
mind  in  presence  of  a  genuine  non-conforming  Christianity  on  the 
one  side  and  free  scientific  inquuy  on  the  other.  Much  of  the 
apparent  sacerdotalism  of  the  present  day  is  due  to  merely  tempo- 
rary and  accidental  causes,  the  reaction  i^ainst  Evai^licalism,  alarm 
at  Essays  and  Reviews,  the  yearning  after  organization  for  moral  and 
religious  ends,  individual  pugnacity,  love  of  novelty  and  display. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  second  point  mentioned  above. 
How  far  is  a  form  justified  from  the  fact  of  its  being  symbolical? 
And  first,  ve  muBt  allow  that  symbolism  runs  through  the  Bible; 
there  is  symbol  in  the  types  and  sacrifices  and  acted  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  parables  and  sacraments  and 
revelations  of  the  New.  Moreover,  the  Bible  has  taught  us  to  see  a 
symbolical  aspect  in  nature  itself  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
human  life.  In  accordance  with  this  many  of  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  forms  of  worship,  besides  the  sacraments  themselves,  are 
symbolical — such  as  kneeling  in  prayer,  the  white  robe,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands.  May  we  not  then 
assume  that  whatever  symbolizes  a  religious  truth  may  be  rightly 
admitted  into  our  service  t  Let  us  look  at  another  very  widely 
spread  symbol,  the  use  of  images.  These,  as  we  know,  were 
admitted  at  first  as  being  the  "layman's  books  and  schoolmasters;" 
the  visible  representation  was  intended  to  help  the  ignorant  to  rise 
to  the  conception  of  the  invisible  reality ;  but  their  almost  univeisal 
effect  was  to  suhtAxtvie  the  visible  for  the  invisible.  This,  then,  is 
one  danger  connected  with  the  use  of  symbols,  the  transference  of 
worship  to  the  nearer  object.  A  minor  but  kindred  danger  is  that  of 
attaching  special  sanctity,  or  at  any  rate  importance,  to  a  form  either 
reidly  or  supposedly  symbolical,  though  it  may  be  in  other  ways 
unedifjring,  inconvenient,  or  inappropriate.  Symbolism  leads  thus 
either  to  idolatry  or  to  superstition.  Properly  it  should  be  a  trana- 
parent  medium  to  mi^e  distant  objects  clear  to  us ;  when  it  becomes 
coloured  and  opaque  it  ceases  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  In  other 
words,  if  we  assume  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed,  symbolism  is  good  where  its  meaning  is  perfectly  intet- 
ligible,  and  where  It  does  not  draw  off  the  thought  from  the  thing 
signified  to  the  sign ;  it  is  bad  where  it  is  obscure  and  far  fetched, 
and  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  being  religiously  binding  though  it 
conveys  no  religious  idea  to  the  mind.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for 
even  the  best  of  symbols  to  be  misused  or  misunderstood,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  ^e  sign  of  the  cross  itself,  but  the  mere  poea- 
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bility  of  abuse  need  not  impose  a  scruple  on  those  who  know  how  to 
me  it  aright,  except  in  so  far  as  charity  requires  them  to  put  no 
Btumbling'block  in  a  brother's  way.  Symbols  which  are  uDsuggeetire 
or  raggestiTe  of  error,  are  better  out  of  the  way,  even  though  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  no  direct  mischief  arises  out  of  their  use. 
As  examples  of  such  symbols  we  would  mention  the  practice  of 
toroing  to  the  east  at  the  Creed,  and  of  keeping  lighted  cuidles  on 
the  CommunioD  Table  when  they  are  not  wanted  to  give  light. 
Vhere  these  customs  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  (and  if  they  have  no  snch  effect  they  only  deaden  the 
feelings  and  contribute  to  produce  a  general  sense  of  unreality)  -they 
naturally  give  the  impression  of  some  mysterious  reverence  being 
doc  to  tiie  eastern  end  of  the  church  or  to  the  altar  itself,  an  impres- 
aion  which  easily  combines  with  certain  views  of  the  eucharistic 
ncrifice  to  materialize  our  idea  of  God  by  confining  the  Divine 
presence  to  a  particular  spot.  That  materialism  of  this  sort  is  not 
&r  removed  irom  idolatry  is  shown  by  the  genuflexions  with  vhich 
many  of  the  Bitualists  approach  the  altar ;  indeed  it  is  probable 
that  both  symbols,  like  many  others  now  embodied  in  our  worship, 
*re  relics  of  Pagan  times.  In  itself  this  latter  is  no  reiason  against 
them,  any  more  than  against  the  decoration  of  churches  at  Christmas, 
or  the  ring  in  marriage,  or  to  compare  great  things  with  sou^,  any 
mote  than  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Mosaic  rites  were  the  same  as 
prevuled  in  Egypt  was  an  aigument  agfdnst  the  divine  appointment 
of  the  former  ;  but  it  may  put  us  on  our  guard  against  supposing 
that  there  is  anything  specially  Christian  or  Catholic  about  a  cere- 
mony, if,  tracing  it  back  as  far  as  we  can  go,  we  find  it  originating  in 
some  Pagan  conception  as,  for  instance,  in  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  ceremonial  under  whatever  change  of 
religion  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  late  Professor  Blunt's  "  Ve&- 
tiges  of  Ancient  Manners."  Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Uie  early  Christians  utilized  the  old  ceremonial,  while  connecting  it 
with  new  ideas ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  in  Bingham  the  variety 
of  explanations  which  they  offered  for  this  particular  custom  of 
tnnung  to  the  east.  Iiater  mysticism,  according  to  its  wont,  blends 
th^Q  all  together  in  a  soft  haze  of  sentiment,  regardless  of  their 
mutual  discrepancy.  This  haziness  '  is  another  evil  consequence 
which  may  spring  from  symbolism,  and  it  is  particularly  dangerous 
ai  the  present  time  when  religion,  if  she  is  to  retain  her  hold  on  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  of  civilization,  must  show  herself  above  all 
things  clear,  truth-loving,  and  practical — clear  in  her  proof  of  his- 
torical facts  as  well  as  in  her  statement  of  thought  and  doctrine ; 
trnth-loving  in  her  encouragement  of  all  honest  inquiry  and  in  her 
fearless  welcome  of  all  the  results  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  in  her  own 
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sbrmking  from  imwarraDted  dogmatism ;  praotical  in  raiBtng  vtA 
impToving  the  common  idea  of  morality,  in  quickly  seeing  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  providii^  the  means  for  meeting  them.  It  is  &  bad 
omen  for  the  Church  of  England  at  a  time  like  this,  that  some  sf 
her  aUffifft  sons  prefer  to  break  the  law  and  defy  their  bishop  rather 
than  give  up  the  use  of  a  particular  attitude  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Simper,  which  to  themselves  may  be  symbolical,  but  is 
entirely  unmeaning  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  laity. 

A  practical  difBculty  may  often  arise  in  regard  to  the  retaining  of 
an  unmeaning  symbol  which  is  in  commoB  use.  Is  a  clergyman,  fiar 
instance,  who  8haj:e8  in  the  views  above  expressed,  bound  to  make  a 
protest  against  turning  to  the  east,  if  he  is  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  a  parish  where  this  custom  prevails  ?  Unless  he  is  sure  that  tbe 
custom  is  productive  of  superstition  in  the  minds  of  his  peojJe,  we 
should  say  that  his  first  duty  was  to  beware  of  giving  it  an  exaf^ 
rated  importanee  by  noticing  it  in  any  way,  and  therefore  as  r^;anls 
his  own  practice,  ho  should  conform  to  the  general  use,  only  taking 
care  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  motives;  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  often  tlie  case,  the  congregation  are  divided,  it  would  seem 
to  be  his  duty  to  take  part  with  the  anti-ritualists  and  abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  superstitiou,  even  tJiongfa  he  should  have  to  aepante 
himself  in  this  respect  from  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

We  will  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  diiferent  portions  at 
ritual  in  reference  to  the  principles  laid  down ;  and  for  convenience 
soke  we  will  divide  ritual  into  the  rule  for  place,  for  time,  for 
gesture  and  di-ess,  for  tbe  mode  of  recital,  and  for  the  actuai  matter, 
u£  the  service.  To  discuss  fully  all  that  is  included  under  these 
heads  would  of  course  require  volumes ;  we  have  selected  a  few 
points,  not  by  aaj'  meaus  of  the  ^eatest  importance,  as  examples^ 
in  Older  to  illustrate  by  their  means  the  way  in  which  we  think 
disputed  questions  should  be  determined — the  way,  we  venture  to 
add,  in  which  they  shortly  will  be  determined  by  the  laity  of  tbe 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  established  or 
disestabli^ed. 

To  speak  first  of  ritual  in  regard  to  place.  None  will  dispute 
that  it  is  well  to  have  a  place  solemnly  set  apart  for  religKW 
services,  free  Irou)  associations  with  worldly  business  or  amusemeot 
None  will  dispute  that  besides  tbe  ordinary  requirements  of  a  place 
of  meeting,  such  a  building  should  tell  its  o>vn  tale,  so  far  as  architec- 
ture can  enable  it  to  do  so,  that  the  feelings  which  it  excites  should  be 
such  as  are  in  harmony  with  its  proper  use ;  Mid  lastly,  that  nothing 
could  accomplish  this  end  bettor  than  many  of  our  old  churches  and 
cathedrals.  Again,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  diuiog  tbe  la^ 
thirty  years  a  great  improvement  has  been  going  on  in  tbe  building. 
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seating,  and  other  internal  arraDgeinents  of  ehurcbee  in  geaieral. 
Even  the  Dissenters  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  when  thsy  pay  us 
the  compliment  of  adopting  our  church  architecture  in  their  new 
ch^ls.  One  point  00.  which  there  may  he  room  for  difference  tA 
epinion  is  the  question  of  light  It  may  seem  tasteless  and  hyper- 
critical to  find  &ult  with  tiiat  "  dim  rehgious  light "  which  charmed 
even  the  Puritan  Milton,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  upon 
some  minds  this  act^  as  an  injurious  symbolism,  giving  a  character 
of  mystery  to  the  whole  service ;  and  the  efiect  is  perhaps  heightened 
by  the  particulaa-  means  we  employ  to  subdue  the  light  which  we  admit, 
by  tiie  rich  colours  and  indefinite  outlines  and  illegible  inscriptions  of 
file  stained  glass :  or  if  at  times  a  figure  stands  out  more  clearly 
in  the  window,  it  is  mostly  a  feeble  reproduction  of  some  mediaeval 
type,  mild  feminine  beauty  with  a  touch  of  modem  self-cotiBcioueness 
»dded :  bat  rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  see  anything  of  strength,  firmness, 
heroism,  of  that  more  masculine  side  of  Christianity  which  the  worid 
is  now  venturing  to  claim  for  its  own  and  christening  (or  rather 
on-Christianizing)  by  the  name  of  Pagan  virtues. 

As  regards  the  minor  decorations  of  churches  they  may  be  either 
pemianent,  as  crosses,  candlesticks,  &g.  ;  or  occasional,  as  holly  at 
Christmas  and  flowers  at  £aster.  Of  the  use  of  candlesticks  on 
the  altar  we  have  already  spoken.  The  cross  seems  to  us  to  be 
Ae  perfection  of  a  symbol,  unmistakeable  in  meaning,  and  lending 
itself  with  difficulty  to  any  abuse.  As  to  Christmas  decorations 
little  need  be  said.  We  remember  to  have  heard  long  ago  of  an  old 
lady  possessed  of  some  church  patron^e  whose  first  question  to  a 
Kkely  candidate  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  sanction  any 
sQch  superstitious  practice,  but  we  doubt  whether  she  has  left  any 
Mowers  behind  her.  The  great  majority  are  certainly  agreed  that 
tt>e  decking  of  the  church  with  flowers  and  evei^reens  is  a  simple 
and  natural  expression  of  our  joy  in  the  recurrence  of  the  Christmas 
festival  The  extension  of  this  use  to  other  festivals  and  to  the 
harvest-home  ia  no  doubt  a  novelty,  but  it  is  one  which  is  sure  to 
commend  itself  more  and  more  to  all  sections  of  the  community, 
^ugb  it  is  probably  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Ritualists. 
There  is  only  otxe  caution  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  hint : 
and  that  is  that  the  effect  may  be  spoilt  by  over-elaboration,  if  it 
toggests  that  too  much  thought,  time,  or  money,  has  been  spent  on 
vfaat  is  after  all  an  insignificant  adjunct  of  the  service  Another 
4ccanonal  decoration  which  is  now  frequently  met  with,  is  the 
Aange  of  altar  cloths  to  suit  the  different  church  seasons.  It 
appeara  to  us  that,  at  any  rate  where  it  goes  beyond  the  use  of  a 
Wack  cloth  during  the  services  of  Holy  Week,  such  change  ia  objec- 
tionable on  the  ground  that  it  runs  into  minute  and  unintelligible 
I  I  2 
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symbolism,  and  thus  leaves  the  road  open  for  the   ingenuitieB  of 
superstition. 

From  the  ritual  of  place  we  pass  od  to  that  of  time.  All  vho 
profess  any  regard  for  religion'  ^ree  to  keep  one  day  in  seven 
for  special  religious  exercises.  Disagreement  begins  when  we  ask 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  these ;  what  rules 
should  govern  our  behaviour  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  what 
should  be  the  religious  service  on  tbe  week-day ;  should  we  try  to 
give  a  special  character  to  the  religious  services  of  one  day  as  com- 
pared with  another  ?  We  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  latter  points. 
A  prominent  feature  of  Ritualism  is  the  restoration  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice in  the  church.  How  far  is  this  desirable  ?  We  may  say  at  once 
that  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  that  religion  is  a  matter  for  working 
days  as  well  as  for  Sundays,  and  if  we  think  of  a  town  where  there 
are  many  within  easy  reach  of  the  church,  many  whose  time  is  not 
fiilly  occupied,  and  many  who  are  living  alone  or  in  lodgings,  there 
seems  to  be  every  reason  for  daily  services,  which  may  draw  together 
the  lonely  and  give  to  their  religion  that  social  character  which  it 
cannot  otherwise  possess.  But  take  the  opposite  case  of  a  countiy 
parish,  where  the  people  are  scattered  and  roads  are  bad,  where  the 
men  are  all  off  to  their  labour  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 
women  are  busy  with  household  cares,  and  where  there  are  perh^ 
none  who  are  Hving  apart  &om  their  families,  is  it  desirable  in  sudi 
a  case  that  the  clergyman  should  think  himself  bound  to  repeat  tbe 
service  in  church  to  a  congregation  of  half-a-dozen,  consisting  perhaps 
of  two  or  three  members  of  his  own  family,  and  one  or  two  others 
whom  his  influence  may  induce  to  come  at  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves  1  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  dispiriting  than 
a  service  of  the  kind ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  gabble  through  it  as  a  matter  of  form  which  must  be 
dispatched  as  soon  as  possible.  Would  it  not  be  fax  better  that  the 
clergyman  should  devote  his  energies  to  establishing  the  custom  of 
family  prayer  in  each  household  ?  It  may  probably  be  assumed  that 
the  poor  will  not  malce  use  of  both,  and  this  being  the  case  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  family  pi'ayer  is,  in  our  judgment,  by  &r 
more  important  than  t!he  daily  service.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
father  can  be  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  his  responn- 
bility  towards  his  family  as  by  regularly  leading  their  joint  devotions 
— a  bishop  in  his  own  household,  as  Latimer  says,  quoting  from  St 
Augustine — no  way  in  which  each  individual  Christian  can  be  bo 
strongly  reminded  of  his  duties  and  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  a 
royal  priesthood,  admitted  into  the  holiest  by  no  human  ordinance, 
but  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  Himself.  Some  persons  seem 
to  have  tbe  same  feeling  about  the  daily  service  as  an  old  Roman  migb^ 
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have  had  towards  the  Vestal  Virgins  who  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  ; 
Iwt  have  we  the  slightest  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  intercessory 
prayer  uttered,  say,  by  a  dozea  people  in  the  church,  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  same,  prayer  repeated  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  families  ia  their 
several  homes  ? 

The  next  point  is  the  question  of  keeping  particular  days  as  fasts 
or  festivals  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  mind  particular 
&cta  or  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  of  drawing  attention  to  particular 
dianicters.  It  is  uonecessary  to  say  a  word  about  advantages 
universally  allowed  in  respect  to  the  provision  thus  made  for  variety 
and  completeness  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Some  might  per- 
haps even  think  that  the  principle  of  commemorating  saints  should 
have  been  carried  farther,  and  that  every  age  of  the  Church  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  its  quota  of  bright  examples  for  our 
encouragement  and  guidance.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  authoritative  selection  are  almost  insuperable  among  Protestants, 
bat  individual  cleigymen  might  do  much  in  this  way  if  they  would 
occasionally  take  the  subject  for  their  sermons  firom  Church  history. 
In  regard  to  the  use  which  we  should  make  of  the  days  on  which  we 
commemorate  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  there  is  one  query  which 
suggests  itsel£  Is  it  expedient  to  press  so  uigently,  as  is  now  usually 
done,  the  realizing  of  the  event  commemorated,  as  present  to  the 
imagination  ?  Grantod  that  the  facts  of  oiu-  Lord's  life  are  eternal 
facts,  and  not  merely  past  history ;  granted  that  St  Paul  calls  upon 
each  Christian  to  live  over  in  himself  the  life  of  Christ,  still  we  cannot 
bnt  think  that  there  is  often  an  exaggeration  in  sermons  and  hymns, 
and  Ritualistic  services,  an  overstraining  of  the  make-believe  that  we 
are  ourselves  actually  present  at  the  events  described.  Such  exagge- 
ration is  mischievous  in  many  ways.  It  attributes  too  much  import- 
ance to  lively  imagination,  and  tends  to  discourage  those  who  bis 
devoid  of  this,  and  to  puff  up  those  who  possess  it,  as  though  it  were 
an  essential  of  real  religious  feeling  ;  the  fact  being  that  lively  imagi- 
aatjon  and  the  sensibility  which  usually  accompanies  it  are  &r  more 
histrionic  than  religious,  and  are  at  least  as  appropriate  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  or  Adonis  as  to  a  Christian  service.  Another  evil  is  that 
the  prosaic  majority  force  themselves  to  use  words  implying  a  veiy 
high  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  thus  enters  in  agun,  that  worst 
foe  of  modem  religion,  unrealty  or  falsetto. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  like  RituaUsm,  one  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  Aristotle's  &vourito  bugbear,  in  httipov  ■}rp6f\aui;  the 
feaeons  for  or  against  particular  usages,  the  considerations  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
^em,  run  on  into  Infinity.  Our  space  permits  only  a  few  scattered 
observations ;  and  we  must  therefore  omit  great  questions  such  as 
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the  ezpedieDcy  of  fasting,  the  mode  of  celebratioo  of  the  Encharist, 
as  it  is  determiued  by  i^  inner  meaning,  and  can  only  allow  our- 
selves one  or  two  remarks  in  passing  upon  the  frequency  and  the 
hour  of  the  latter.  The  Kitualists  lay  much  stress  on  frequent  and 
on  early  communion  :  Churchmen  should  communicate  once  a  week 
at  the  least ;  they  should  communicate  fasting  ;*  the  great  test  of  tbe 
groTth  of  religion  in  a  parish  is  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
Iiord's  Table.  Now  as  regards  tbe  effect  of  these  rules.  In  the 
dark  times  in  which  the  opportunities  of  receiving  the  sacrament 
were  as  rare  in  the  Church  of  England  as  tbey  still  are  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  all  who  professed  any  regard  for  religion  felt  that  tlm% 
was  a  special  invitation  addressed  to  themselves  on  each  of  these 
occasions ;  if  they  declined  it,  they  did  so  not  without  searching  of 
heart  and  self-condemnation ;  if  they  accepted  it  they  endeavoured 
to  prepare  themselves  beforehand  as  for  a  great  and  solemn  ordiDance 
We  catmot  but  think  that  this  feeling  has  been  weakened  by  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  celebrations,  desirable  as  the  change  may  be  on 
aUier  grounda.t  Again,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Scotch  "  fencing 
of  the  tables  "  is  sometimes  carried  out  with  too  much  severity,  but  is 
tiiere  no  danger  on  the  other  hand  in  the^indisciiminate  canvasBiiig 
fw  communicants  which  is  likely  to  spring  up  where  their  number  is 
the  main  point  of  rivalry  between  neighbouring  clergy.  Lastly, 
ibough  tJie  practice  of  early  conununion  has  been  found  of  great  use 
in  relieving  tbe  pressure  at  the  later  celebration,  the  injunctioD  h> 

*  To  show  the  impoitAnce  atliribtrted  to  this  \(j  Bome  of  the  clet^,  we  quote  tlie 
tcUowing'  torn.  >  Hmon  which  wm  brought  ont  a  short  time  Kgo  by  Hmo. 
fi^viittftoa  under  tJic Utle,  "The  Dntj  of  Fjutiog  CoDunozuon  '^  '■ — 

"  I  mate  thia  appeal  (to  oammunicote  faaUng')  most  solenmlj  and  earnestly  in  '^ 
name  and  for  the  love  of  Chiist. 

"  vol  -jtia  go  on  lef  Mdng  to  hear  the  Ohardi  7 

"  TGU  ;m  so  cm  leQldxig  a  blewof  bom  G«d  ia  a  nkanner  in  whieh  he  haa  fat- 
bidden  7011  to  seek  it  7 

"  WiU  yon  go  on  offering  to  God  a  Bervioe  whioli  yon  hare  great  reason  to  fear  tlui 
h*  vHI  never  accept  ? 

"WillTongeoniefHriag  togive  toJeana  Chriat  the  hoaoni  doe  to  His  Fencai  ead 
.Htofnienfl»; 

"  With  die  thoughts  of  Advent  before  ua,  Its  solenui  awful  thooghta,  I  malu  lhi> 
mMal  to  yon  for  tbe  lore  of  Christ,  and  of  yonr  own  sonla,  wiUi  the  thon^  befoieiia 
vf  that  gnat  aMoimt  trtdcb  wa  UMut  one  day  give  before  tin  jadgmeut-Beat  of  CbiliL'' 

Aid  thia  ia  what  Chen  ataanity  haa  coma  to  in  tin  year  of  onr  Laid  1878:  tiuBokaii 
Advent  leeeon  ie,  Do  not  communicate  after  breakfast ! 

t  This  may  he  illmtrated  by  what  we  read  of  Dean  Colet,  "  Whenaa  it  ia  the 
onatomlnEng^andtor  prieatB  to  aonaecratetheHoBt,andieoeiTe  it  almost  erei;  day  1 
bewaaoontanttosanifloeon  Sundays  and  holid^a,  or  eam«  few  daya  beside ;  eitt« 
to  gain  bmcc  tine  for  hia  aaered  stadies,  and  At  hJTn—if  the  better  for  hia  palfit- 
«m|ilc7menta  and  (he  busineas  of  hia  cathedral;  or  beoatue  he  found  that  hiBdeTCrtioa 
Itad  a  greater  e^  when  it  was  aharpened  with  interrals :  and  yet  he  would  not 
n  them  who  were  minded  to  come  to  tbe  Loid*B  table  evxiy  d«y." 

Woidsworth,  Ettl.  Bing.  \.  MS. 
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oommaaicate  lastiDg  baa  often  proved  seriously  detrimontal  to  the 
health  of  those  who  have  followed  it,  while  the  attempt  to  give  a 
mystical  SKnction  to  this  in  junction  tends  to  foster  t^at  gross  nuiterial- 
istic  view  of  Uie  sacrameDt  which  seems  to  be  so  attractive  at  present. 
He  practice  of  evening  communion  inb^uced  by  the  Low  Chureh 
party  is  free  from  thedisadvantagesofearlyoommunioti,  andit.further 
enables  a  large  class  of  people,  particalarly  doMestic  servants,  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  far  less  difficulty  than  at  present. 

We  go  on  now  to  the  ritual  of  movemeat  and  gesture.  Qui-  common 
piactice  of  kneeling  in  prayer,  standing  while  we  take  na  active  part 
in  the  service,  and  sitting  while  we  receive  instruction,  rests  upon 
the  simple  principle  that  the  posture  must  be  vuied  to  prevent 
bodily  weariness,  and  that  it  should  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  tite 
service  performed.  Other  movements  are  turning  to  tlie  east  at  the 
Creed,  which  has  been  touched  upon  already,  rising  up  on  the  entrance 
of  the  clergyman,  bowing  in  the  creed  or  elsewhere.  The  last  (which 
ii  enjoined  by  Uie  canon,  besides  beii^  an  extremely  ancient  Church 
custom)  is  certainly  more  general  than  it  used  to  be.  If  you  go  into 
SD  ordinary  Lcmdon  church  yon  are  pretty  sure  to  see  peojde  bowing, 
not  only  at  the  sacred  name  whenever  it  occurs,  but  also  throughout 
the  Gloria,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  creed.  In  the  latter 
am  indeed  bowing  often  passes  into  prostration.  As  bowing  is  the 
outward  sign  of  reverence,  and  reverence  is  a  feeling  which  should 
be  fostered  by  the  services  <rf  the  Church,  it  may  be  thought  that, 
independently  of  tradition,  the  use  of  the  sign  should  be  maintained 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  produce  the  thing  signified.  Bat 
those  who  have  noticed  the  effect  of  a  constantly  repeated  bow 
during  the  reading  of  some  lesson  from  the  Gospels,  or  slill  more 
during  the  singing  of  certain  hymns,  will  probably  have  doubts  about 
its  reverential  tendency,  and  it  is  UaUe  to  other  objections  besides. 
It  takes  off  the  attention  from  the  general  drift  of  the  pasHoge,  from 
the  q>eech  or  the  action  itaclf,  to  the  comparatively  vnimportant 
fact  of  the  recuixence  of  the  name  of  the  Speaker  and  Actor ;  and, 
not  only  this,  but  the  expression  of  reverence  is  not  mactc  in  honour 
of  the  Person  Himself,  in  whatever  way  He  i«  described,  but  is  con- 
fined to  one  out  of  the  many  names  by  which  He  is  known.  The 
origin  of  the  practice  and  its  juatiScation  in  many  nunds  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  misinterpretation  of  the  tert,  "  At  (or,  as 
tbe  right  translation  is,  '  in ')  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  idtall 
bow,"  i.e,,  all  prayer  must  be  made  in  tbe  name,  relying  upon  tbe 
atonement,  of  the  Saviour.  In  early  times  when  tbia  nune  was 
everywhere  spoken  agcunst,  it  was  natural  for  ChristianB  to  show  tbt 
th^  were  not  ashamed  to  do  it  honour,  but  that  reason  ik>  longer 
exists. 
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What  has  been  said  so  fax  will  apply  to  the  practice  of  boving 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Creed.  If  we  bow  in  the  Creed  only,  we  are 
not  distracted  by  having  to  watch  for  this  particular  name  We 
bow  as  we  own  our  belief  in  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
irrespective  of  the  title  there  given  to  Him.  To  this  practice  ve 
can  see  no  objection ;  rather,  it  is  in  all  respects  natural,  becoming, 
and  r^ht,  hut  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  same  reverence  shown 
in  the  declaration  of  our  belief  in  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 
When  Cartwright  found  fault  with  the  ordinary  practice  as  "  advanc- 
ing the  Son.  above  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Hooker  replied 
that  "  there  was  no  heresy  less  to  be  feared ; "  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  passages,  showing  himself  rather  an  advocate  than  an  impartial 
judge,  still  less  a  reformer.  Great  man,  as  he  was,  and  belonging  to 
a  great  ag6,  be  was  still  not  free  from  that  spell  of  the  past  which 
bowed  even  the  iconoclast  Erasmus  in  abject  prostration  before  the 
genius  of  Cicero ;  besides  this,  after  the  vast  changes  which  had 
been  made,  he  felt,  as  he  well  might,  that  what  was  wanted  was  rest, 
time  for  reflection  and  consolidation,  not  further  demolition :  if  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  full  development  of  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
if  he  had  known  the  past  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  luodem 
historical  research,  if  he  had  been  writing  for  the  benefit  of  a  Chuich 
which  had  been  stationary  for'  near  three  hundred  years,  and  not  for 
one  which  had  just  emerged  from  a  revolution,  we  may  be  sure  that 
in  some  respects  his  calm  and  sober  judgment  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  enforce  different  lessons  to  those  which  are  now  stamped 
with  his  authority.  The  very  fact  that  our  existing  Prayer  Book 
has  incorporated  some  of  the  changes  advocated  by  Cart-wright  and 
opposed  by  Hooker,  t,g.,  the  forms  of  Tbauksgivii^,  may  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that  good  Churchmanship  is  not  to  be  measured  simply, 
as  some  would  tell  us,  by  our  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  the 
latter.  And  so  in  respect  of  the  erroneous  view  referred  to  by  Cart- 
wright  ;  this  may  not  have  been  duly  registered  among  heresies,  but 
if  we  ask  what  are  the  prevailing  misbeliefs  in  our  own  time,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  undoubtedly  is  the  attribution  of  the  divine 
qualities  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  the  Son  exclusively,  the  Divine 
Father  being  shrunk  from  as  a  stem  and  pitiless  Ruler,  the  Divine 
Spirit  degraded  into  a  mere  subordinate  agent.  Possibly  the  habit 
of  bowing  at  each  name  as  it  occurs  in  the  Creed  might  have  some 
connteracting  effect  upon  this  misbelief,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
effect  of  such  an  expression  of  reverence  would  be  increased,  rather 
the  reverse,  if  it  were  repeated  each  time  the  Gloria  was  recited. 
As  to  symbolical  prostration  during  a  portion  of  the  Creed,  or  at  any 
other  part  of  the  service,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  done  with 
simplicity,  we  do  not  think  it  is  natural  for  Ihiglish  people  to  give 
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spch  violent  expression  to  feeling,  we  doubt  the  existence  of  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  vehemence  of  the  expression,  and  lastly,  even  if 
there  be  the  vehement  feeling  craving  a  vehement  expression,  we 
greatly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  way  to  it. 

Our  next  point  was  the  rising  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  minister, 
or,  as  it  more  usually  is,  of  the  clergyman  and  choristers.  This  might 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  St,  Paul  to  the 
Tbesaalonians, "  to  esteem  very  highly  those  that  were  set  over  them 
in  the  Lord ; "  and  certainly,  if  we  think  of  those  times,  it  was  only 
just  that  all  honour  should  be  paid  to  men  who  were  willing  to  take 
un  themselves  such  perilous  and  arduous  duties  as  devolved  upon  the 
eidere  of  the  early  Church.  Whether  there  is  the  same  occasion  for 
such  honour  now,  whether  it  is  good  for  a  young  man  with  possibly  a 
fair  share  of  a  young  man's  usual  self-esteem,  to  see  his  elders,  his 
superiors  in  every  way,  rising  up  to  do  him  reverence,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. It  maybe  said  that  the  honour  is  not  personal ;  it  is  done  to 
Cbe  office,  not  to  the  man ;  but  considering  the  disposition  there  is  to 
magnify  the  office,  to  make  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  the 
cleigy  and  laity,  is  it  wise  to  encoura^  a  practice  which  serves  to 
mark  this  distinction  ?  No  doubt  it  is  a  small  matter ;  most  of  these 
customs  are  so,  when  considei'ed  separately,  but  the  strength  of 
Eitualiam  consists  of  making  use  of  a  multitude  of  customs  insigni- 
ficant in  themselves,  but  capable  when  united  of  producing  a  deep 
and  serious  impression.  We  must  consider  this,  then,  in  connection 
with  the  other  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  elevate  the  cleigy  into  a  caste 
removed  from  contact  with  their  fellow  men,  the  peculiarity  of  their 
every-day  dress,  the  close  shaven  face  with  an  occasional  suspicion 
of  a  tonsure,  the  praise  of  clerical  celibacy, — in  short,  the  attempt  to 
undo  what  Milman,  in  hia  noble  essay  on  the  Relation  of  the  Clergy 
to  the  Feople,  calls  the  greatest  of  the  manifold  blessings  we  owe  to 
the  Reformation,  viz.,  the  "  restoration  of  the  minister  of  Christ  to 
his  position  as  a  citizen  and  a  man." 

The  use  of  rich  vestments  is  another  symbolism  which  tends  to 
divide  the  minister  from  the  congregation,  and  in  weak  minds  to 
foster  either  a  spiritual  pride  or  a  more  ordinary  description  of  vanity. 
The  suipKce,  so  far  as  it  is  symbolical,  teaches  the  simple  lesson  that 
ptuity  is  requbed  in  the  worshipper,  and  it  has  besides  the  effect  of 
obscuring  the  individual  personality,  thus  helping  the  minister  to  lose 
sight  of  himself,  and  act  and  feel  as  the  organ  of  the  congregation. 
The  gown,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  common  scholar's  dress,  and  as 
such  is  appropriate  enough  where  the  minister  is  uttering  words  which 
express  fais  own  individual  feelings,  and  for  which  he  is  individually 
responsible.  It  is  curious  that  the  party  in  the  Church  which  has 
nsoaUy  attached  least  importance  to  the  sermon  in  oomparison  to  the 
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prayers,  should  have  so  earnestly  favoured  the  substitution  of  tli« 
more  dignified  surplice  for  the  modest  gown  in  preaching.  Bat  tbe 
subject  is  scarcely  worth  the  words  we  have  spent  upon  it. 

We  go  on  now  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  service  sbonld  be 
recited.  As  regards  the  respective  parts  taken  by  the  clergy  aud  people, 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  established  practice  has  the  effect  <& 
varying  the  service  and  keepingalive  the  attention  of  the  coogregatioD. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  development  irf  musical 
servioee,  the  congregation  in  many  places  has  been  divided  mto  two 
parts — the  cmigregation  proper,  and  the  <^risterB,  to  whom  tlie 
ftmner  have  delegated  a  portion  of  tJieir  own  duties.  Some  disapprore 
altc^ther  of  the  practice  of  paying  others  to  do  that  which,  if  it  is  (o 
be  of  any  value,  should  be  the  epontaneous  act  trf  the  general  bodjof 
the  worshippers,  tbe  free  expression  of  their  feelings  of  penitence  tad 
gratitude,  the  offering  up  of  their  heart's  petitions  to  Giod.  They  see 
DO  necessary  reason  why  the  men  and  boys  who  are  hired  for  this  pur- 
pose simply  on  the  stiength  of  a  good  voice  and  efu',  should  be  in  other 
ways  fitted  to  represent  tbe  congregation,  and  they  object  to  giving  i 
them  an  official  character  by  dressing  tbem  up  in  surplicea  In  answer 
to  this  it  may  be  urged  that  if  a  congregation  chooses  to  abdicate  iU 
functions,  it  is  at  all  events  better  that  it  should  do  so  in  favour  of  i 
number  of  trained  choristers,  I'ather  than  of  a  single  clerk,  as  sone- 
times  hEuppened  in  old  times  ;  that  if  the  service  is  rightly  maniged, 
the  choristers  will  lead,  but  never  take  the  place,  of  the  congr^tioo; 
that  a  uniform  is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  good  feeling  and  self-respect 
of  the  wearer,  and  that  the  special  uniform  of  the  sorphce  his  Uk 
further  advantage  of  breaking  down,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  tbe 
partition  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Further,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  constant  practising  of  Church  music  has  a  powwAd 
civilizing  influence ;  even  the  least  ecclesiastically-minded  person  mutl 
allow  that  it  is  an  advance  for  the  butcher's  boy,  while  he  goes  bis 
rounds,  to  be  humming  a  chant  (as  we  have  i^Hen  heard  him)  insUu 
of  one  of  tbose  old  wake  songs  so  graphically  described  in  Foiut 

As  the  people  are  subdivided  into  choristers  and  congreg>ti«i> 
proper,  so  tbe  ministers  are  subdivided  into  priests  and  deaooos,  tbe 
latter,  as  all  are  aware,  being  prohibited  from  performing  certmn  parf! 
of  the  servica  We  believe  this  restriction  to  be  as  directly  mischievoiu 
as  the  institution  of  the  order  of  deacon  is  in  itself  beneficial  il 
rightly  ondorstood.  The  deaoon  is  properly  a  layman,  who  withont 
abandoning  his  lay  employments, — our  readers  will  remember  hov 
Oeorge  Herbert  continued  to  wear  his  sword  till  be  was  ordained 
priest, — is  admitted  to  perform  certun  ecclesiastical  ftiQctiona  A» 
sQcb,  he  is  a  valuaUe  and  important  link  between  tbe  priest  aad  tbe 
people ;  but  this,  the  reid  meaning  of  his  office,  has   unforbmatelT 
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•lied  out  io  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  retain  the  mere  shadow  of 
it  by  foiiudding  him  to  pronounce  the  absolution  is  merely  to  foster  a 
lUngerous  superstition. 

Returning  to  the  distribution  of  the  service  between  the  clei^  and 
the  people^  we  may  mention,  in  passing,  a  custom  which  has  lately 
grown  up  in  some  Evangelical  coDgr^ations,  of  repeating  the  w(»^s 
of  the  General  Thanksgiving  after  the  minist^.  This  seems  to  us 
not  only  to  add  life  to  that  part  of  the  service,  but  also  to  be  a  natural 
pendent  of  the  joint  confession  at  the  beginning.  We  are  not  aware 
of  aoy  other  variation  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  servioe  between 
tbe  clergy  and  laity,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  two  parties  recite 
the  respective  portions  assigned  to  them  exhibits  the  utmost  diver- 
sity. In  <me  place  the  natural  tone  of  voice  is  preserved  throughout 
the  service,  except  in  signing  the  hymns  ;  in  another,  chanting  of  the 
psalms  is  added ;  in  a  third,  the  Kyrie  and  some  of  the  responses  are 
intoned ;  in  a  fourth,  the  minister  intones  the  greater  part,  or  the 
vhole,  of  the  service.  Let  us  consider  what  i»  to  be  said  on  each 
poiDt.  Tbe  difTerence  between  a  hymn  sung,  or  a  hymn  repeated,  by 
a  Dumber  of  voices,  is  that  the  former  vastly  intensifies  the  expression 
of  feeling,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  music  is  itself  expressive  and 
wited  to  the  particular  congregation.  The  case'  of  chanting  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  singing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  for  an  uneducated  pei-scsi  to  take  part  in.  Instead  of  having 
a  separate  note  for  each  syllable,  he  has  sometimes  to  spread  one  note 
over  many  syllables,  at  other  times  to  give  several  notes  to  one 
Krllable.  The  effort  required  to  do  this  without  making  mistakes 
distracts  the  attention  from  the  meaning,  and  the  meaning  itself  is, 
heaides,  more  difficult  to  grasp  in  most  psalms  than  it  is  in  a  hymn. 
Even  in  hymn-singing  the  gain  in  feeling  is  probably  acoompamed  by 
a  Bhgjit  loss  in  clearness  of  tbought ;  much  more  in  the  case  of  the 
psalms.  Whwe  the  words  and  the  arrangement  of  notes  are  perfectly 
bniliar  as  in  the  Gloria,  these  diffictdties,  of  course,  disappear,  which 
accounts  for  the  common  usage  in  country  parishes  of  chanting  the 
oaUcles  and  repeating  the  pealms. 

BespoDses,  when  they  are  not  made  in  tbe  ordinary  tone  of 
voice,  may  be  either  musically  varied  or  m  monotone.  The  foiiner 
^^>toach  to  the  case  of  hymns.  The  musical  setting  of  the  Kyrie 
may  be  as  simple  and  expressive  as  the  easiest  of  hymn  tunes, 
and  in  this  and  other  recurring  responses,  the  expression  of  feeing 
IS  all  that  is  required.  Still  there  is  a  shrinking  in  some  minds 
ftom  anything  like  music  in  praying.  Ifon  eat  cantandum,  ven  vera 
'iffititf  is  tiieir  feeling ;  it  seems  to  them  irreverent  to  make  their 
petition  to  God,  except  in  a  tone  expreaeive  oi  tbe  deepest  and 
most  earnest  seriousness.     If  it  would  be  mockery  to  chant  a  request 
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for  pardon  from  a  fellow  man  whom  we  had  offended,  how  cau  it  be 
right  to  chant  our  confessions  of  sin  to  God  1  We  may  answer  that 
hymns  themselves  are  often  prayers  or  confessions,  and  that  if  we 
are  right  in  singing  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,"  there  can  be 
nothing  wrong  in  singing  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  as  " ;  or,  we  mikT 
answer  again,  that  a  refrain  of  any  sort  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  sing- 
song, and  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  regular  musical  setting  of  the  Kfnt, 
for  instance,  than  to  follow  the  clerk  in  "  a  tune  of  his  own  composing," 
such  as  middle-aged  men  can  remember  as  a  prominent  feature  of  tbe 
services  of  their  boyhood.  Tbe  rule,  however,  that  the  music  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  simple  and  earnest,  is  essential  To  set 
the  Kyrie  to  a  mere  idle  jig,  as  is  often  done,  is  not  to  bring  out,  but 
to  stultify  the  meaning  of  the  words.  And  again,  the  music  must  be 
such  as  all  can  enter  into,  not  something  reserved  for  the  choristers. 
The  question  as  to  monotone  is  different.  There  is  no  pretence  hen 
of  bringing  out  the  meaning  or  emphasizing  the  feeling  of  the  words. 
It  is  merely  the  result  of  drill  in  school  children  and  choristers,  and  W 
our  ears  it  has  something  of  a  dull  mechanical  character,  as  compared 
with  the  rich  and  full  eEfect  of  the  free  natural  utterance.  This  is 
even  taking  it  at  its  best,  when  the  time  and  pitch  are  made  as  easj 
as  possible ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  time  is  so  hurried  and  the 
pitch  so  disagreeably  strained,  that  tbe  mass  of  the  people  give  up  til 
attempt  to  repeat  the  responses,  when  tbey  fmd  tiiem,  as  it  were, 
snatched  out  of  their  mouths  by  the  steam-engine  of  the  choir. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  effect  of  monotone  in  the  miniEter. 
As  it  would  be  thought  an  absurdity  for  a  man  to  read  in  a  monotone 
anywhere  but  in  church,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  burden  of  |ffoof  lies 
with  its  defenders.  Their  plea,  we  believe,  is,  1st,  that  it  is  more 
audible ;  2nd,  that  it  is  more  reverent.  As  to  tbe  first,  we  do  not 
concede  the  fact :  the  usual  effect  of  monotone  is  to  give  importance 
to  the  more  musical  elements  of  a  word  by  lengthening  tbe  voveb 
and  slurring  the  consonants,  a  process  which  may  add  to  the  loudness, 
but  certainly  does  not  conduce  to  distinctness  of  pronunciation  -.  bat 
supposing  the  fact  granted,  if  readers  and  speakers  cau  make  them- 
selves heard  elsewhere  without  muffling  their  meaning  in  a  monotone, 
why  cannot  it  he  done  in  church  ?  There  is  no  monotone  in  a  public 
meeting,  nor  in  a  theatre,  nor  in  parliament.  The  fact  is  the  mono- 
tone is  a  species  of  total  abstinence :  vocal  inflexion  may  be  abused, 
therefore  let  it  not  be  used  ;  let  there  he  absolutely  no  variation  of 
voice,  or  else  it  will  rise  into  a  scream  or  sink  into  a  whisper.  But  if 
clergymen  had  been  properly  trained  in  elocution,  there  would  hare 
been  no  more  occasion  for  this  drastic  treatment  in  their  case  tban 
there  is  for  tbe  pledge  in  a  man  of  ordinarily  temperate  habits.  As 
to  the  second  plea,  no  doubt  a  man  who  ia  disposed  to  irreverence  or 
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hid  tastfi,  or  violence,  or  affectation,  will  display  these  qualities  more 
if  he  apeaka  as  nature  bids  him,  than  if  he  is  inclosed  in  the  strait 
nmtcoat  of  the  mODotone ;  but  jiist  in  the  same  degree  there  is  an 
obscuring  of  the  Teverence,  the  good  taste,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
meekaess,  which  we  may  hope  characterize  the  majority  of  the 
clergy.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  monotone  is  only  to  be  recom- 
mended where  the  minister  is  an  incorrigibly  bad  reader,  or  where  he 
js  one  of  the  above-mentioned  unhappy  minority ;  or,  perhaps,  as  a 
third  case,  we  might  add,  where  he  is  afflicted  with  weak  throat  and 
chest.  The  objections  stated  apply  to  any  sort  of  artificial  monotony 
in  reading  ;  but,  as  it  wan  before  said  in  reference  to  the  responses, 
the  particular  tone  selected  may  be  objectionable  on  further  grounds, 
as  beiag  in  an  unnatural  key.  When  a  falsetto  voice  is  joined  with 
shaven  cheeks  and  a  hysterical  manner,  a  combination  by  no  means 
unusual  at  the  present  time,  the  total  effect  is  far  more  suggestive 
of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  than  of  St.  Paul's  "  gravity,  sincerity, 
uncormptness," 

What  was  said  in  regard  to  the  musical  intonation  of  the  responses 
hy  the  people  will  apply  in  some  measure  to  the  minister,  except  that 
the  capacity  to  take  a  musical  solo  is  not  granted  to  every  man,  and 
tinless  it  Is  retJly  well  done,  it  is  far  less  edifying  than  plain  reading. 
If  the  attempt  now  made  to  introduce  it  generally  should  succeed,  it 
vould  follow  as  a  corollary  that  eveiy  clergyman  must  be  a  good 
musician ;  i.e.,  that  none  but  musicians  should  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  We  quite  go  with  those  who  would  wish  to  raise  the  present 
itandard  for  ordination  ;  we  would  gladly  exact  from  the  candidates 
for  ordination,  over  and  above  the  present  modicum  of  classics  and 
divinity,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  read,  how  to  speak,  how  to  write 
Eoglisb,  perhaps  even  of  medicine  and  political  economy :  when  we 
have  got  these,  a  knowledge  of  music  is  no  doubt  a  useful  addition ; 
bat  considering  that  the  superintendence  of  music  is  that  part  of  the 
parochial  minister's  work  which  there  is  least  difficulty  in  transferring 
to  the  shoulders  of  others,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if,the  want  of  a  tenor  voice  and  a  musical  ear  should  be  made  an 
insuperable  bar  in  the  way  of  ordination. 

If  we  had  time,  a  good  deal  might  be  ssJd  on  common  faults  of 
reading,  and  on  the  style  of  music  now  prevalent."   We  can  only  allow 

'  One  or  two  minor  points  ma;  be  mentioned  in  s  note.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to 
o>^  a  panan  in  tlie  Litany  after  the  petition  for  all  dok  peraona  ?  WI17  ahcmld  we 
*ul  mtne  time  lor  Tecollecting  onnelree  after  this  claose  than  after  othera,  eacli  ot 
vhich  has  lb  own  ipeciBl  tefennoe  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  wonhipper  ?  In 
Uie  Tc  ileum  is  it  not  a  mittake  to  alter  the  ohant  to  a  minor  at  the  words  "  when 
t^  tot^est  npon  thee  "  ?  The  sudden  change  in  the  mosic  Teiy  mudt  exaggerates 
'tte  change  of  sentiment ;  it  diEtnrbs  the  oongn^^ation,  intenapts  the  singing,  and 
'^■lus  awaj  the  nnity  of  the  hymn.    All  the  change  which  is  deaiiahlo  oonld  easilj  be 
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ourselves  a  word  or  two  on  the  latter.  Those  who  remember  the 
stress  which  some  years  ago  used  to  be  laid  oq  maintainiDg  a  severe 
ecclesiastical  tone  in  coBgregatiooal  music,  the  contempt  which  osed 
to  be  expressed  for  methodistic  jigs,  must  be  amused  by  the  sudden 
turn  of  the  wheel  which  has  Hooded  our  churches  with  tunes  wbidi, 
in  point  of  musical  excellence,  are  about  on  a  par  with  a  nursery  lullaby, 
where  they  do  not  emulate  the  vigour  of  Ship  Bang  or  other  favonrite 
street  melodies:*  and  the  effect  of  these  is  not  anfrequentljr 
heightened  by  the  incongruous  juxtaposition  of  a  Gregorian  or  mine 
doleful  tune  which  reduces  to  silence  all  but  the  merest  fraction  of 
the  congregation.  Perhaps  the  best  excuse  that  can  he  made  for 
such  times  is  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  hymns  to  which  tbey 
are  commonly  set.  The  very  mixed  selection  known  by  the  name  of 
Bymn-n  Ancient  and  Modem  includes,  it  is  true,  most  of  ow  best 
hymns,  but  tlieae  are  far  from  getting  their  fair  share  of  congregatioml 
singing,  ritualistic  taste  inclining  as  little  to  the  old  English  hymn  u 
to  the  old  English  tune.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  the  prevalence  of 
tikis  taste  as  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  times.  If  we  compare  such 
lines  38 

"  Lord,  tlij  woid  abideUi, 

And  OUT  footetepB  gnideth. 

Who  ita  truth  believeth 

Li^t  and  joj  receiTDth." 
or, 

"  As  the  tree  foils,  bo  it  must  lie, 

Ah  the  man  lirea,  bo  vill  he  die, 

As  the  man  dies,  anch  most  he  be. 

All  through  the  days  of  etemitj-.    Amen." 

"  ChiiEtiait,  dost  thon  sea  them 
On  the  holf  ground. 
How  tlie  troops  of  Hidiau 
Prowl  and  prowl  around  ? 


01'  tbe"would-bc  exultation  of 

"  Baipe  the  Trisagion  ei 


efTccted  by  a  little  mant^munt  of  the  stops  of  the  organ.  Again,  it  oltrarj  gian^ 
upon  our  ears  to  hear  the  tiro  veraicles, "  Thina  honourable,  due ;  and  oul,v  Son :  il^ 
the  Hoi;  Ghost :  the  Comforter,"  sung  an  one.  Sniely  it  might  haro  been  foaad 
posable  to  reduce  the  veraioles  to  an  even  number,  if  it  ia  worth  while  to  alter  tli* 
nrrangement  for  eo  trifling  an  end,  without  throwing  into  one  two  olAusoa  which,  if 
cymbolLsm  is  to  have  aaj  weight  at  all,  shonM  more  than  oIlierK  hftve  bmn  bcpt 
distinct  and  Independent,  so  aa  to  balanoe  each  other  and  the  previonB  danae. 

*  The  coHiBe  jarring  Benaation  of  tome  modem  tone*  is  shown  bj  the  fact  that  tfci 
nerve  of  hearing  is  often  unable  for  booTB  to  get  rid  of  the  ribration  tbn*  ptvdaaid : 
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with  the  quiet  solemnity  and  the  maBCuline  rhythm  of  such  a  hymn 

as  that  begianing — 

"0  God,  our  help  in  agea  past — " 

cao  we  help  ackDowUdging  that  in  the  former,  matter,  languf^e,  and 

rbjthm  are  all  such  as  mark  the  poetry  of  decrepitude  and  decay, 
the  poetry,  one  might  almost  say,  of  a  pseudo-Aoacreon,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Eiad  ? 

One  large  branch  of  our  sub)ect  still  remains, — the  ritual  of  matter, 
that  is,  the  actual  form  of  words  prescribed  to  be  used  in  our  services. 
Many  who  are  ready  enough  to  make  changes  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  service  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  idea  of 
changing  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  itself.  But,  horror  or  no 
biTor,  it  matters  not,  reviition  is  upon  us  already,  on  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to-day,  on  the  Church  of  England  to-morrow :  the  best 
policy  for  all  parties  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  by  enlightening 
public  opinion,  and  determining  what  is  essential  and  what  is  non- 
rasential, — where  they  will  yield,  and  where  they  will  make  their 
tlaod.  There  are  some  points,  such  as  those  which  concern  the 
doctrine  of  absolution,  which  will  plainly  be  fought  to  the  last  between 
the  opposing  parties  ;  there  are  others  on  which  we  see  no  reason  to 
despair  of  a  general  agreement,  when  once  people  have  come  to  sec 
the  absurdity  of  binding  down  the  ripe  experience  of  the  19th  cen- 
tniy  by  the  fierce  youth  of  the  16th  or  the  imaginative  childhood  of 
the  4th.  Thus  we  shoidd  hope  that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  in 
altering  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  suit  the  altered  facts  of 
our  day,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  prayers  for  the  Sovereign  ;  or  again, 
to  soit  the  altered  and  improved  feeling  which  now  prevails  in  respect 
to  certain  points  of  morahty.  For  instance,  is  there  a  single  bi^op 
on  the  bench  who  might  not  be  trusted  to  provide  a  better  form  ftir 
the  Marriage  Service  or  for  the  Churching  of  Women  %  Both  of  the 
erifiting  forms  smack  of  a  time  just  waking  out  of  monkery,  still  in 
doubt  whether  marriage  was  not  a  degenerate  state,  an  indulgence 
chanted  to  the  weakness  of  the  fiesh. 

But  we  must  close  for  the  present.  The  question  of  how  to  im- 
prove the  formularies  is  far  too  large  a  one  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
snd  of  an  article.  We  have  touched  upon  it  here  merely  by  way  of 
Slostrating  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this,  and 
m  the  prenous  article ; — principles,  the  importance  of  which  at  the 
present  time  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  overrate, 

J.  B.  Mayor. 

jut  H,  when  the  optic  narre  hu  been  strained  bf  gaain^  too  fixedly  at  the  ran,  we 
Mitiniie  to  see  green  or  pniple  anna  scattered  about  whemrer  we  tnm  oar  ejes ;  or 
iHtMoratain  coBne'vegtrtable  fiavonia  persecnte  the  nerre  o/  taate  long  after  the 
Bxal  ig  over. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

[Ik  tho  summer  of  1356,  ia  company  with  my  friend  Profeaaor  Hniler, 
ana,  indeed,  at  his  Buggestion,  I  visited  the  glaciers  of  the  Alpa,witli) 
view  to  their  iavestigation.  The  visit  was  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  m/ 
previouB  work  on  "Slaty  Cleavage."  On  January  15,  1857,  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  communicate  our  joint  observations  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  com- 
munication produced,  I  was  informed,  great  discontent  in  Edinburgh ;  »cA 
various  protests  regaixling  it  came  from  scientific  men  there  to  their  Londm 
friends.  This  I  regretted  and  deprecated  ;  for,  besides  misinterpreting  tbe 
object  of  the  paper,  1  thought  it  evinced  a  desire  to  label  the  gladen  of  tlM 
Alps  with  the  name  of  a  single  investigator,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othen, 
thus  contracting  what  onght  to  be  a  broad  scientific  question  to  a  mere  p«- 
sonal  one.  A  glimpse  of  the  effect  produced  by  our  communication  is  giTcn 
at  page  369  of  the  "  Life  of  Printupal  Forbes,"  recently  published  hj  mj 
friend  Mr.  Uaomillan. 

I  could  not,  however,  believe  in  the  permanence  of  so  unreasonsble  * 
state  of  mind,  and  on  June  i,  1SS8,  in  a  Friday  evening  discourae  od  the 
Mer  de  Glace  I  took  particular  pains  to  demonstrate  that  1  was  absolately 
devoid  of  any  hostile  feeling  towards  Professor  Forbes.  I  had  occision  ^ 
refer  to  a  mistake  of  his,  and  I  introduced  the  subject,  and  followed  it  op 
by  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  him  in  these  words  : — "  Too  mach 
weight  must  not  be  attached  to  this  explanation.  It  is  one  of  those  ng- 
geetions  which  are  perpetually  thrown  out  by  men  of  science  duriug  the 
course  of  an  investigation,  and  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilmeot  of  whidi 
cannot  materially  affect  the  merits  of  the  investigator.  Indeed,  the  meiits 
of  Forbes  must  be  judged  on  much  broader  grounds,  and  the  more  lu> 
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hboim  are  ounpared  with  those  of  other  obwrrerB,  the  more  prominently 
does  Jiia  compfu^iye  intellectual  magnitude  come  forward.  I  itill  not 
oNitsQt  myself  vlth  Baying  that  the  book  of  Professor  Forbes  is  the  best 
book  that  has  been  written  upon  the  snbjeot ;  the  qualities  of  mind,  and 
the  scieDtifio  culture  invested  in  that  excellent  work,  are  such  as  to  ma^e  it, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  phyiDcal  investigator  at  least,  outweigh  all  other 
bo<da  upon  the  subject  tcdcen  together.  But  while  thus  aaknowtedgtng  ita 
meriti^  let  a  free  and  frank  oompariBon  of  ita  statements  with  fitcts  be 
iutituted.'* 

To  my  regret,  however,  it  noon  become  olear  to  me  that  thia  "  free  and 
fiank  compariBon  ''  would  be  tolerated  on  one  condition  alone,  and  that  is 
that  its  resalts  ahould  be  mere  confirmations  of  the  views  previously  enun- 
ciated by  Profeesor  Forbes.  To  bu<^  an  attempt  to  fetter  him,  no  lover  of 
freedom  would  willingly  yield.  Discusaion  waxed  warm,  and  considerable 
men,  some  of  them  by  no  means  tender  to  me  or  to  my  work,  mingled  in 
tlie  oontroveisy.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  informed  at  the  time,  aa 
emiomt  philosopher  went  so  &r  as  to  state  that  the  only  contribution  I  had 
ever  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ^adeis  was  to  take  Auguste  Balmat  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blano  and  oauae  him  to  be  frostbitten.*  This  and 
other  severities  I  permitted  to  paaa  without  remonstrance  at  the  time, 
and  not  till  whispered  threats  of  ftulher  punishment  became  intolerable 
did  I  resolve  to  make  myself  more  fully  acqoainted  with  the  history  of 
tba  subject,  and  bring  these  rumours  to  an  issue  in  the  "  Glaciers  of  the 

Hy  original  intention  regarding  that  woi^  and  my  reasons  for  deviating 
from  it,  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  introductory  chapter  in  these  words  : 
— "When  the  idea  of  writing  tiiia  book  first  occurred  to  me,  it  was  not  my 
bteotion  to  ooofine  myself  to  the  glaciers  alone,  but  to  make  the  work  a 
vehicle  for  the  familiar  explanation  of  siioh  general  physical  phenomena  as 
bad  come  under  my  notice.  Nor  did  I  intend  to  address  it  to  a  cultured 
man  of  science,  but  to  a  yir^i  of  average  intelligence,  furnished  with  the 
edacatiott  which  England  now  offers  to  the  young.  I  wished,  indeed, 
to  make  it  a  boys'  class-book,  which  should  reveal  the  mode  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  Bdentific  objects,  of  an  explorer  of  the  Alps.  The  inddenta 
<tf  the  past  year  have  caused  me  to  deviate  in  some  d^jree  from  this 
intention." 

The  "  incidents "  here  referred  to  are  those  noticed  above  ',  and  they 
gave  to  oertain  pages  of  the  "  Oladers  of  the  Alps  "  a  controversial  tone 
'liieh  I  should  have  been  only  too  happy  to  avoid 

Accident  in  1872  led  to  the  realisation  of  my  firat  intention,  and  caused 
me  to  publish  a  bo^'  book  of  the  glaciers.  How  the  bocdt  originated  ia 
stated  in  the  annexed  pages.  I  thought  it  innocent ;  others,  I  regret  to 
Bay,  think  it  the  reverse  ;  and  they  have  expressed  their  thoughts  in  the 
"Life  of  Principal  Forbes"  referred  to  above.  I  am  challenged  to  meet 
their  criticisms,  which,  I  find,  are  cooudered  to  be  conclusive  by  some  able 
public  jonmalB  and  magazines.  Thus  the  attitnde  of  a  controversialist  is 
once  more  foroed  upon  me.  Sini»  the  death  of  Principal  Forbes  no  one 
has  heard  ro&  utter  a  word  inconsistent  with  tenderness  for  bis  memory  ; 
and  it  is  with  an  unwilUngnesa  amounting  to  repugnance  that  I  now  defend 

*  Uatten  mended  afterwaida,  and  some  yean  anbaeqnent  to  tlie  oocaaUm  here 
lefored  to,  at  hia  own  initiative,  I  had  the  pleaBore  of  oonveraiag  moat  atoioably 
about  Alpine  gl«ciers  with  this  laoie  philoaopher. 
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myself  acroBS  his  grave.  His  biographers  profess  to  know  vfaat  he  would 
have  done  were  he  alive,  and  hold  themselves  to  be  the  simple  eiecuton  of 
bis  wilL  I  cannot  act  entirely  upon  this  asBumption,  or  deal  with  the  dead 
as  I  should  with  the  living.  Hence,  though  these  pages  mar  appear  ta 
some  to  be  sufficient!}'  full,  they  lack  the  completeness,  and  stiU  more  the 
strength,  which  I  should  have  sought  to  confer  upon  them  had  my  pmeut 
position  been  forced  upon  me  by  Principal  Forbes  himself  InBtead  of  by 
bis  friends. 

I  think  it  on  every  account  deplorable  that  this  controversy  should  hare 
been  revived.  Two  estraota  «ill  show  the  bitter  form  it  has  assumed  at 
the  outset.  The  first  is  from  the  ablest  of  northern  journals,  the  "Soott- 
mon ; ''  the  second  from  the  high'toued  oad  intellectual  New  York 
"  Nation."  In  a  review  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Principal  Forbes  "  the 
"Scotsman"  says : — 

"  The  first  manifestation  of  opposition  came  from  M.  Agttssiz,  who,  imme- 
diately after  the  aunounoement  by  Forbes,  in  1843,  of  bis  disoovety  of  the 
veined  structure  of  glaciers,  wrote  a  paper  in  the  same  journal,  claiming  the 
discovery  as  his  own.  .  .  .  Forbes  answered  M.  Agassiz,  in  1843,  in 
a  paper  (which  Professor  Tait  has  printed  in  an  appendix),  giving  a 
circumstantial  narrative  of  the  whole  aSair,  backed  by  testimony.  If  ever 
a  man  stood  cmvicted  of  misstatement  and  self-oontradiction,  M.  Agasai 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  that  position.  Yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  during 
all  these  thirty  yean  to  controvert  or  answer  the  charge." 

The  reviewer  further  honours  myself  with  this  and  other  references,  k- 
eompanied  by  various  reflections  and  implications  : — 
.  "The  most  persistent  opponent  of  Forbes's  reputation  has  been  Profenor 
TyndalL  It  is  well  known,  however,  to  those  behind  the  scenes  that  be 
has  not  been  alone  in  his  boatility  ;  he  only  represents  a  certain  cotera  m 
the  Soyal  Society,  who  from  their  metropolitan  eminence  affect  to  look 
down  on  everything  provinwal." 

From  this  imaginative  picture  I  turn  to  the  review  in  the  "  Nation ; "  it 
runs  thus : — 

"  The  authors  of  the  '  Life  and  Letters'  have  given  us  from  Forbes's  own 
letters  all  that  was  neceBHsry  to  show  a  course  of  duplicity  towards  the 
man  with  whom,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  '  served  his  apprentioeship  in 
glacier  observation,'  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  science.  If  justice  to  the 
dead  could  not  suffer  such  mild  statements  as  those  of  Tyndall  to  pass  un- 
answered, it  is  high  time  that  the  insults  which  have  been  heaped  upon  the 
living  by  Forbes  himself  during  hia  lifetime,  and  by  his  friends  since  his 
death,  should  be  noticed.  Professor  Agassiz,  who  has  been  the  object  of  all 
this  abuse,  never  defends  himself  against  personal  attacks ;  he  can  wdl 
afford  to  leave  to  posterity  the  decision  of  his  olaima  ;  but  he  must  psrdcHi 
his  friends  if,  feeling  that  they  cannot  allow  such  falsehoods  and  misrepre- 
sentations to  circulate  without  reply,  they  come  forward  now  and  make  a 
pltun  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the  (jueation." 

Principal  Shairp  reverences  the  Bible  ;  so  do  I  :  let  me,  thereforv,  quote 
a  verse  of  it  for  our  common  beneSt.  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thin^. 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding.''  It 
may  have  begun  to  dawn  en  him  that  in  reviving  this  onaeemly  controversy 
he  did  not  sufficiently  lay  these  words  to  heart.  Would  it  not  have  been, 
in  a  worldly  Mnae,  nobler,  and  in  a  religious  sense,  more  worthy  of  followerti 
of  One  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  to  have  even  suffered  » 
little  wrong,  rather  than  loose  these  floodgates  of  mutual  ^tupention  t 
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Tba  portion  of  the  public  whom  it  ooncerns  will,  however,  understaud  how 
difficult  it  waa  for  me,  who  took  up  the  subject  ao  long  after  these  quJnrrela 
had  begun,  to  st«er  dear  of  ofience.] 

SOON  afler  mj  return  from  America  I  learned  with  great  concern 
t)iat  a  little  book  of  mine,  published  prior  to  my  departure,  had 
given  grave  offence  to  some  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  late 
Principal  Forbes ;  and  I  waa  specially  grieved  when  informed  that 
the  chastisement  considered  due  to  this  offence  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  gentlemen  between  whom  and  myself  I  had  hoped  mutual 
respect  and  amity  would  for  ever  reign.  We  had,  it  is  true,  met  in 
conflict  on  another  field  ;  but  hostilities  bad  honourably  ceased,  old 
wounds  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  healed,  and  I  had  no  misgiving  as 
to  the  permanence  of  the  peace  established  between  us. 

The  genesis  of  the  bodi  referred  to  is  this : — At  Christmas  1871  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  give  the  brief  course  of"  Juvenile  Lectures  "  to  which 
Faraday  for  many  years  before  his  death  lent  such  an  iaespressible 
charm.  The  subject  of  glaciers,  which  I  had  never  previously  treated 
in  a  coui'se  of  lectures,  might,  it  was  thought,  be  rendered  pleasant 
uid  profitable  to  a  youthful  audience.  The  sight  of  young  people 
wandering  over  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  with  closed  eyes,  desiring 
knowledge,  but  not  always  finding  it,  had  been  a  familiar  one  to  me, 
and  I  thought  it  no  unworthy  task  to  respond  to  this  desire,  and  to 
give  such  of  my  young  hearers  as  might  visit  the  Alps  an  intelligent 
mtereat  in  glacier  phenomena. 

The  course  was,  therefore,  resolved  upon  ;  and  to  render  its  value 
more  permanent  I  wrote  out  copious  "  Notes,"  had  them  bound  toge- 
ther, and  distributed  among  the  boys  and  girls.  Knowing  the 
damage  which  elementary  books  wearily  and  confusedly  written  had 
done  to  my  own  young  mind,  T  tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
confer  upon  these  "  Notes  "  clearness,  thoroughness,  and  life.  It  was 
my  particulai'  desire  that  the  imaginary  pupil  chosen  for  my  com- 
panion in  the  Alps,  and  for  whom,  odd  as  it  may  sound,  I  enter- 
tuned  a  real  affection,  should  rise  from  the  study  of  the  "  Notes " 
with  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  attachment  and  respect  for  those 
who  had  worked  upon  the  glaciers.  I  therefore  avoided  all  allusion 
to  those  sore  personal  dissensions  which,  to  the  detriment  of  science 
tad  of  men,  had  begun  fifteen  years  prior  to  my  connection  with 
the  glaciers,  and  which  have  been  unhappily  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

Professor  Youmans  of  New  York  was  then  in  London,  organising 

the  "Scientific   International   Series"   with   which   his   name  and 

energy  are  identified.     To  prove  my  sympathy  for  his  work  I  had 

ffven  him  permission  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  his  probable  contri- 
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butors,  the  date  of  my  contribution  being  understood  to  belong  to 
the  distant,  and  indeed  indefinite,  future.  He,  however,  read  the 
"Notes,"  liked  thera,  urged  me  to  expand  them  a  httle,  and  to 
peiTuit  him  to  publish  them  as  the  first  volume  of  his  series.  His 
request  was  aided  by  that  of  another  friend,  and  I  acceded  to  it— 
hence  the  little  book,  entitled  the  "  Forms  of  Water,"  which  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  Principal  Forbes  have  read  with  so  much  dis- 
content. 

That  modest  volume  has,  we  are  informed,  caused  an  uncontem- 
plated addition  to  be  made  to  the  Life  of  Principal  Forbes,  lately 
published  under  the  triple  auspices  of  Principal  Shairp,  the  successor 
of  Principal  Forbes  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's ;  Mr.  Adams- 
Reilly,  and  Professor  Tait.  "  It  had  been  our  hope,"  says  Principal 
Shairp  in  his  Preface,  "  that  we  might  have  been  allowed  to  tell  our 
story,  without  reverting  to  controversies  which,  we  had  thought,  had 
been  long  since  extinguished.  But  after  most  of  these  sheets  were 
in  press,  a  book  appeared,  in  which  many  of  the  old  charges  i^inst 
Principal  Forbes  in  the  matter  of  the  glaciers  were,  if  not  openly 
repeated,  not  obscurely  indicated.  Neither  the  interests  of  truth, 
nor  justice  to  the  dead,  could  suffer  such  remarks  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. How  it  has  been  thought  best  for  the  present  to  meet  them, 
I  must  leave  my  fnend  and  fellow-labourer.  Professor  Tait,  to  teD." 

The  book  here  referred  to  is  the  unpretending  volume  whose 
blameless  advent  I  have  just  described. 

I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  Principal  Shairp  personally, 
but  he  will,  I  trust,  permit  me  to  assure  him  of  two  things.  Firstly, 
that  in  writing  my  hook  I  had  no  notion  of  rekindling  an  extinct 
fire,  or  of  treating  with  anything  but  tenderness  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  Secondly,  that  had  such  been  my  intention,  the  negative 
attribute  "  not  obscure "  is  hardly  the  one  which  he  would  have 
chosen  to  describe  the  words  that  I  should  have  employed.  But  the 
fact  is  the  fire  wa'*  not  extinct :  the  anger  of  former  combats,  which 
I  thought  spent,  was  still  potential,  and  my  little  book  was  but  the 
finger  which  pulled  the  trigger  of  an  already  loaded  gun. 

Let  the  book  speak  for  itself.  I  reproduce  here  in  «rf«Ji«)  the 
references  to  Principal  Forbes,  which  have  been  translated  into 
"  charges  "  against  him  by  Principal  Shairp.  Having,  in  section  20, 
mentioned  the  early  mt;asurements  of  glaciers  made  by  Hugi  and 
Agassiz,  I  continue  thus : — 

"  We  now  approach  an  epoch  in  tho  scientific  history  of  glaciers.  Had 
the  first  observers  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  tnBtruments  of  pn- 
cislon  used  in  surveying,  aixurate  measurements  of  the  motion  of  glacieis 
would  probably  have  been  earlier  executed.  We  are  now  on  the  point  of 
seeing  such  instruments  iutroduced  almost  eimultaneously  by  M.  Agawiii  <* 
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tbe  glader  of  the  Unteraar,  and  b;  Professor  Forbes  on  the  Mer  de  Glooe. 
Attempts  had  been  made  by  M.  Escher  de  la  Linth  to  determine  the  motion 
of  a  wries  of  wooden  stakes  driven  into  tbe  Aletsch  glacier,  but  the  melting 
WM  SO  rapid  that  the  stakes  soon  fell  To  remedy  this,  M.  Agaasiz  in  1841 
imdertook  the  great  labour  of  carrying  boring  tools  to  his  'hotel,*  and 
piercing  the  Unteraar  glacier  at  six  different  places  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet, 
in  a  straight  line  across  the  glacier.  Into  tbe  holes  six  piles  were  so  firmly 
driTeu  that  they  remained  in  the  glacier  for  a  year,  and  in  1842  the  dia- 
pJacements  of  all  six  were  determined.  They  were  found  to  be  160  feet, 
■325  feet,  269  feet,  245  feet,  210  feet,  and  125  feet  respectively. 

"A  great  st«p  ia  here  gained.  You  notice  that  the  middle  numbers  are 
the  largest.  They  correspond  to  the  central  portion  of  the  glacier.  Henoe, 
these  measuiementa  conclusively  establish,  not  only  the  fact  of  glacier 
motion,  but  that  the  wntrt  of  the  glacier,  Itke  that  0/  a  nser,  piovea  more 
rapidly  than  tlie  tidet. 

"With  the  aid  of  tr^ned  engineers,  M.  Agassis  followed  up  these 
measure  men  ts  in  subsequent  years.  His  researches  are  recorded  in  a  work 
entitled  '  SystSme  Glaciaire,'  which  is  accompanied  by  a  very  noble  Atlas  of 
the  Glacier  of  the  Unteraar,  published  in  184T. 

"These  determinations  were  mode  by  means  of  a  theodolite,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  some  notion  immediately.  The  same  instrument  was  employed 
the  same  year  by  tbe  late  Principal  Forbes  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace.  He 
established  independently  the  greater  central  motion.  He  Ghowed,  more- 
over, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  a  year,  or  even  a  week,  to  determine 
the  motion  of  a  glacier  ;  with  a  correctly- adjusted  theodolite  he  was  able  to 
determine  tbe  motion  of  various  points  of  tbe  Mer  de  Glace  from  day  to 
day.  He  affirmed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  motion  of  the  glacier  m^ht  be 
determined  from  hour  to  hour.  We  shall  prove  this  ferther  on.  Professor 
Forbes  also  triangulated  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  laid  down  an  excellent  map 
of  it.  His  first  observations  and  bis  survey  are  recorded  in  a  celebrated 
book  published  in  1843,  and  entitled  'Travels  in  the  Alps.' 

"These  observations  were  also  followed  up  in  subsequent  years,  the  re- 
sults being  recorded  in  a  series  of  detached  letters  and  essays  of  great 
interest.  These  were  subsequently  collecled  in  a  volume  entitled  'Occa- 
sional Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Glaciers,'  published  in  1859.  The  labours  of 
Agassiz  and  Forbes  are  the  two  chief  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  glacier 
phenomena." 

It  would  be  difficult  for  an  unbiassed  pei'son  to  find  in  these  words 
any  semblance  of  a  "  charge  "  i^inst  Principal  Forbes.  His  ft-ieuds 
and  relatives  may  be  dissatisfied  to  see  tbe  name  of  M.  Agassiz  placed 
first  in  relation  to  tbe  question  of  the  quicker  central  flow  of  glar 
ciers ;  but  in  giving  it  this  position  I  was  guided  by  tbe  printed  data 
vbich  are  open  to  any  writer  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  checked  this  brief  historic  statement  by  consulting  again 
the  proper  authorities,  and  this  is  the  result: — In  184-1  Principal 
Forbes  became  the  guest  of  M.  Agassiz  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar ; 
and  in  a  very  able  article,  published  some  time  subsequently  in  tbe 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  be  speaks  of  "tbe  noble  ardour,  the  generous 
ftiendship,  the  unvarying  good  temper,  the  true  hospitality  "  of  his 
host.    In  order  to  explain  the  subsequent  action  of  Principal  Forbes, 
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it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  kindly  feeling  implied  in  the  for^ii^ 
words  did  not  continue  long  to  subsist  between  him  and  M.  Agassii. 
I  am  dealing,  however,  for  the  moment  with  acieutifie  facta,  not  wilh 
personal  differences  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact  M.  Agassia 
did,  in  1841,  incur  the  labour  of  boring  six  holes  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  of  fixing  in  these  holes  a  series  of  piles,  and 
of  measuring,  in  1842,  the  distunce  through  which  the  motion  of  the 
glacier  had  carried  them.  This  measurement  was  made  on  July  20; 
some  results  of  it  were  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Science  in 
Paris  on  August  1,  and  they  staud  in  the  "  Comptes  Rendus"  of  the 
Academy  as  an  unquestionable  record,  from  which  date  can  be  taken. 

But  the  friends  quarrelled.  Who  was  to  blame  I  will  not  venture 
here  to  intimate  ;  but  the  assumption  that  M.  Agassiz  was  wholly  in 
the  wrong  would,  I  am  bound  to  say,  be  required  to  justify  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Principal  Forbes.  He  was,  I  gather  from  the 
Idfe,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  ;  and  know- 
ing roughly  the  annual  rate  of  glacier  motion,  he  would  also  knoir 
that  through  the  precision  attainable  with  a  theodolite,  a  single  day's 
— probably  a  single  hour's  motion — especially  in  summer,  must  be 
discernible.  With  such  knowledge  in  his  possession,  as  early  aa 
June  1842,  and  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  give  his  host  of  the 
Aar  any  notice  of  his  intention,  Principal  Forbes  repaired  to  the  Mei 
de  Glace,  made  in  the  first  instance  a  few  rapid  measurements  at 
the  Montanvert,  and  in  a  letter  dated  from  Courmayeur  on  July  4 
communicated  them  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  New  Philoeo- 
pfaical  Journal." 

He  did  not  at  that  time  give  any  numbers  expressing  the  ratio  of 
the  side  to  the  central  motion  of  the  glacier,  but  contented  himself 
with  announcing  the  result  in  these  terms  :  "  The  central  portion  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace  moves  past  the  edges  in  a  veiy  considerable  pro- 
portion, quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained."  This 
communication,  as  I  have  said,  bears  the  date  of  July  4  ;  but  it  was 
first  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  journal  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  My  reason,  therefore,  for  mentioning  M.  Agassiz  first  in 
the  "Forms  of  Water"  is,  that,  apart  from  all  pei'sonal  complications, 
his  experiment  was  begun  ten  months  prior  to  that  of  his  rival,  and 
that  he  had  also  two  months'  priority  of  publication. 

Neither  in  his "  Travels  in  the  Alps,"  nor  in  his  "  Occasion^ 
Papers,"  does  Principal  Forbes,  to  my  knowledge,  make  any  refe- 
rence to  this  communication  of  Agassiz.  I  am  far  from  charging 
him  with  conscious  wrong,  or  doubting  that  he  justified  this  reticence 
to  his  own  mind.  But  my  duty  at  present  lies  with  objective  facts, 
and  not  with  subjective  judgments.  And  the  fact  is  that  for 
eighteen  years  subsequent  to  this  campaign  of  1842,  Agassiz,  as  ftr 
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as  tbe  ^aciers  are  coDcemed,  was  practically  extinguished  in  Eng- 
land, The  Ubouis  of  the  following  yeara  failed  to  gain  for  him  any 
recognition.  His  early  mistake  regarding  the  quicker  motion  of  the 
sides  of  a  glacier,  and  other  weaknesses,  were  duly  kept  in  view ;  but 
his  positive  measurements,  and  his  AtUs,  which  prove  the  observa- 
tions upon  the  glacier  of  the  Aar  Us  be  tar  more  complete  than  those 
made  upoD  any  other  glacier,  were  never  permitted  to  yield  the 
slightest  credit  to  their  author.  I  am  no  partisan  of  Agassiz,  hut  I 
desire  to  he  just. 

Here  then  my  case  ends  as  regards  the  first  reference  to  Friocipal 
Forbes  in  section  20  of  the  "  Forms  of  Water." 

In  section  48  I  describe  the  Dirt  Bands  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
ascribe  the  discovery  of  them  to  Principal  Forbes.  There  can  be 
no  thought  of  a  "  charge  "  here. 

The  next  reference  that  has  any  bearing  upon  this  discussion 
occurs  in  sections  59  and  60  of  the  "  Forms  of  Water."  I  quote  it 
foliy. 

"By  none  of  these  writers  is  the  property  of  viscosity  or  plasticity 
wsribed  to  glacier  ice ;  the  appearances  of  many  glocieia  are,  however,  so 
mggestive  of  this  idea  that  we  may  be  sure  it  would  bave  found  more  fro- 
(tueat  expression  were  it  not  in  such  apparent  contradiction  with  our  every- 
fiaj  eiperience  of  ice, 

"Still  the  idea  found  its  advocates.  In  a  little  book,  published  in  1773, 
and  entitled  '  Picturesque  Joimiey  to  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,'  Bordier  of 
Geneva  wrote  thus  :— '  It  is  now  time  to  look  at  all  these  objects  with  the 
(^es  of  reason  ;  to  study,  in  the  first  place,  the  position  and  tbe  progression 
ofglacieiB,  and  to  seek  the  solution  of  their  principal  phenomena.  At  the 
first  aspect  of  the  ice-mountnins  an  observation  presents  itself,  wbich  appears 
snffident  to  explain  aU.  It  is  that  the  entire  mass  of  ice  is  connected 
together,  and  presses  fh>m  above  downwards  after  the  manner  of  fluids, 
let  us,  then,  regard  the  ice,  not  as  a  mass  entirely  rigid  and  immobile,  but 
SB  a  heap  of  coagulated  matter,  or  as  softened  wax,  flexible  and  ductUe  to  a 
certain  point  *.'  Here  probably  for  the  first  time  the  quality  of  plasticity 
ii  sacribed  to  the  ice  of  glaciers. 

"  To  ns,  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  glaciers,  it  must  seem  strange  that 
thjs  idea  once  expressed  did  not  at  once  receive  recognition  and  develop- 
ment. But  in  those  early  days  explorers  were  few,  and  the  '  Picturesque 
Joamey '  probably  but  little  known,  so  that  the  notion  of  plasticity  lay  dor- 
mant for  more  than  half  a  century.  But  Bordier  was  at  length  succeeded 
by  a  man  of  far  greater  scientifio  grasp  and  insight  than  himself.  This  was 
Rendu,  a  Catholic  priest  and  canon  when  he  wrote,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Annecy.  In  1841  Rendu  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sav»>y 
his  '  Theory  of  the  Glacieia  of  Savoy,'  a  contribution  for  ever  memorable  in 
relation  to  this  subject  t. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  my  distiiiffiiiBlLed  Mend  Frafeerar  Stndei,  of  Berae,  tat  dlieot- 
ia^  mj  attention  to  BonUer's  book,  and  to  mj  friends  at  the  Brituh  Mnseum  for  the 
gnat  tanmble  tiaey  have  taken  to  find  it  for  me. 

t  "  Kenioln  of  ttie  Aoademjr,"  vol.  x. 
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"lUnda  Mind  the  idea  of  glacier  plaBticitj  with  great  power  end  oleir- 
nan,  and  followed  it  reeolutely  to  its  ix>iiBequenoea.  It  is  not  known  thit 
he  Iwd  ever  seen  the  work  of  Bordier  \  probably  not,  as  he  never  mentioiu 
it  Let  me  quote  for  you  some  of  Rendu's  expressions,  which,  bowerer,  &il 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  insight  and  precision  of  thought : — '  Between 
the  Uer  de  Glace  and  a  rirer  there  is  a  resembUuioe  bo  complete  that  it  is  hn- 
poedble  to  find  in  the  glacier  a  circnmstance  which  does  not  exist  in  tbo 
liver.  In  currents  of  water  the  motion  is  not  uniform  either  throughout 
their  width  or  throughout  their  depth.  The  friction  of  the  bottom  ixA  of 
the  udes,  with  the  action  of  local  hindrances,  cauaes  the  motion  to  vary,  and 
only  towards  the  middle  of  the  sur&ce  do  we  obtain  the  full  motion.' 

"  This  reads  like  a  prediction  of  what  has  since  been  established  bj 
measurement.  Looking  at  the  glacier  of  Mont  Dolent,  which  resemblea  a 
■heaf  in  form,  wide  at  both  enda  and  narrow  iu  tho  middle,  and  reflecttsg 
that  the  upper  wide  part  had  become  narrow,  and  the  narrow  middle  part 
again  wide.  Rendu  observes  i^'There  is  a  multitude  of  facta  which  seem  to 
neoeesitate  the  belief  that  glacier  ice  enjoys  a  kind  of  daotilitj,  which 
oiableB  it  to  mould  itself  to  its  locality,  to  thin  out,  to  swell,  and  to  oon- 
traot  as  if  it  were  a  soft  paste.' 

"  To  folly  teat  hie  coooluaionB,  Rendu  required  the  accurate  measuiemeDt 
of  glader  motion.  Had  he  added  to  his  other  endowments  the  practical  ikiU 
of  a  land-surveyor,  be  would'  now  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  glacialists, 
As  it  was  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  imperfect  measurements.  In 
one  of  his  excursions  he  examined  the  guides  regarding  the  succesuve  poei- 
tions  of  a  vast  rock  which  he  found  upon  the  ice  cloae  to  the  side  of  the 
glacier.  The  mean  of  five  years  gave  him  a  motion  for  this  block  of  forty 
net  a  year. 

"  Another  blod^  the  traoeport  of  which  be  aubBequeutly  measured  nwre 
aoourately,  gave  him  a  velocity  of  400  feet  a  year.  Note  his  explanation  of 
this  discropancy  : — '  The  enormous  difiereuce  of  these  two  observations 
arises  from  the  fact  that  one  block  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  glacier, 
which  moves  most  rapidly,  while  the  other  stood  near  the  nde,  where  the 
ice  is  held  beck  by  friction.'  So  clear  and  definite  were  Readn's  ideu  of 
the  plaatio  motion  of  glociei-s,  that  had  the  question  of  curvature  occurred  to 
him,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  he  wonld  have  enunciated  beforehand  the 
shifting  of  tha  point  of  maximum  motion  from  aide  to  side  across  the  uie 
(f  the  glacier  (|  25). 

"It  is  right  that  you  should  know  that  scientific  men  do  not  always  agree 
in  their  estimates  of  the  comparative  value  of  facts  and  ideas ;  and  it  is 
eqvecially  right  that  you  should  know  that  your  present  tutor  attaches  a 
vety  high  v^ue  to  ideas  when  they  spring  from  the  profound  and  pecsistAt 
pondering  of  superior  minds,  and  are  not,  aa  is  too  often  the  case,  thron 
out  without  the  warrant  of  either  deep  thought  or  natural  capadty.  It  is 
because  I  believe  Rendu's  labours  fulfil  this  condition  that  I  ascribe  to  them 
BO  high  a  value.  But  when  you  become  older  and  better  informed,  joa 
may  differ  from  ma  ;  and  I  write  these  words  lest  you  should  too  readily 
accept  my  opinion  of  Rendu.  Judge  me,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  when  jonr 
knowledge  is  matured.     I  certainly  shall  not  fear  your  verdict, 

"But,  much  as  I  prize  the  prompting  idea,  and  thoroughly  as  I  believe 
that  often  in  it  the  force  of  genius  rosinly  lies,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
an  error  of  omission  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  which,  if  habitual,  would 
ensure  the  ultimate  decay  of  natural  knowledge,  to  neglect  verifying  onr 
ideas,  and  giving  them  outwEud  reality  and  Babetanoe  when  Uie  means  of 
doing  so  are  at  band.     In  acienoe  thought,  as  far  as  passible,  ought  to  be 
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ndded  to  &ct.  This  was  attempted  by  Rendu,  and  in  great  part  accom- 
pli&bed  by  Agaeaiz  and  Forbes. 

"Here  indeed  the  merits  of  the  distinguished  glacialist  last  named  rise 
aoiu)»euoaaly  to  view.  From  the  able  and  earnest  advocacy  of  Professor 
Fwbes,  the  public  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  of  glacial  plasticity  is  almost 
wholly  derived.  He  gave  the  doctrine  a  more  distinctive  form ;  he  first 
applied  the  term  vitcoiu  to  glacier  ice,  and  sought  to  found  upon  predse 
meuuiements  a  '  Viscous  Theory '  of  glacier  motion. 

"  I  am  here  obliged  to  state  facte  in  their  historic  sequence.  Professor 
Faibes  when  he  began  bis  investigations  was  acquainted  with  the  labours  of 
Sendu.  In  his  earliest  vorks  upon  the  Alps  he  refers  to  those  labours  in 
tenna  of  flattering  recognition.  But  though  as  a  matter  of  &ct  Rendu's 
ideas  were  there  to  prompt  him,  it  would  bo  too  much  to  say  that  he 
needed  their  inspiration.  Had  Rendu  not  preceded  him,  he  might  none  the 
less  have  grasped  the  idea  of  viscosity,  eiecuting  his  measurements  and  ap- 
idying  his  knowledge  to  maintain  it  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Forbes  ou  the  Unteraar  glacier  in  1841,  and  on  the  Mer  de  Glace 
in  1843,  and  his  labours  then  and  subeeqneiitly,  have  given  him  a  name  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  scientific  history  of  glaciers." 

Here  agnin  I  have  to  declare  that  in  writing  thus  I  had  no  notion 
of  "raking  np"  an  old  controversy.  My  object  was  to  render  niy 
account  historically  continuous,  and  there  is  not  a  single  word  to 
intimate  that  I  took  exception  to  Principal  Forbes'^  treatment  of 
Ilendu.  Nay,  while  placing  the  Bishop  in  the  position  he  merited, 
I  went  out  of  my  way  to  point  out  that  in  all  probability  Principal 
Forbes  required  no  such  antecedent.  So  desirous  was  I  that  no 
unkind  or  disparaging  word  should  escape  me  regarding  Principal 
forbes,  that  had  a  reasonable  objection  to  the  phraseology  here  used 
been  communicated  to  me  by  his  friends,  I  should  have  altered  the 
whole  edition  of  the  work  sooner  than  allow  the  objectionable  matter 
to  appeto-  in  it. 

With  the  two-fold  object  of  shovrii^  the  grounds  of  the  estimate 
which  I  have  ventured  to  express  regarding  Monsignor  Rendu,  and 
of  rendering  what  is  to  follow  farther  on  intelligible,  I  will  intro- 
dnce  here  some  extracts  from  hie  essay.  For  the  sake  of  exactness 
I  will  permit  them  to  remain  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written.  His  work  is  entitled  "  Tb^rie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie." 
It  begms  by  subdividing  glaciers  into  two  kinds — "  glaciers  r^r- 
voirs  "  and  "  glaciers  d'Awuleraent."  Rendu's  "glaciers-r&ervoirs" 
are  our  "  n^v^"  where  the  snows  collect,  and  his  "  glaciers  d'&oule- 
ment "  are  the  ice-streama  fed  by  the  "  n^v&,"  which  flow  like  rivers 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  I  quote  from  his  seventh  and  eighth 
chaptera : — 

"  De  tooa  lea  mouvements  qu'eprouvent  les  glaciers,  le  plus  int^resaant 
et  en  mgme  temps  le  plus  difficile  it  ooncevoir  est  le  mouvement  lent,insen- 
aiblo,  et,  selon  toutes  les  apparences,  permanent,  des  glaciers  d'^coulement, 
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de  cea  fleuTea  d'eau  solids  que  Ton  vwt  descendre  en  ligne  droite  on  eerpen- 
ter  da  bord  des  glaoiers-rdaerroin  jusque  dans  lea  valleea  babitees  pit 
I'homme.  ,  .  . 

"S'il  (^tait  ti^ceaaaire  de  demontrer  que  lea  gladen  inferieun  aant  ali- 
ment^ entretenua  par  les  glacieiB  Bup^rieiira,  il  Bufiirait  de  remettre  Bont 
les  yeux  du  lecteur  un  easemble  de  faits  d'otl  cette  verity  dtoule  tout 
uaturellemeat. 

"  1°  Cea  glaciers  Bont  plac&  dana  une  region  oil  la  fusion  dea  glaces  tot 
pins  considerable  qne  la  fbrmatioa,  il  y  aumit  neceasoirement  destructioa  dn 
glacier  b'U  n'y  avait  pour  eux  une  source  oliraentaire.  Cor  meme  en  lup- 
posant  dana  cette  locality  un  amas  piimitif  de  glace  apport£e  par  dea  ar^- 
aochea  ou  par  d'autrea  cauaea,  il  y  aurait  toujours  nn  temps  oil  amTerait  U 
destruction  totole  du  glacier,  puiaqu'apr^  avoir  fondu  la  glace  de  I'aiuife,  il 
y  aurait  encore  un  eic^dant  de  caloriqne  pour  attaquer  et  diminuer  ch«qn« 
ann6e  la  glace  que  j'appeUe  primitive,  parce  qu'elle  ne  provtendrait  pu  dtt 
ohutea  annnelles. 

"2°  Toutes  lea  foia  que  Ton  renoontre  un  glacier  permanent  dam  li 
r^on  que  j'appellerai  c£r6ale,  pour  indiquer  sa  temperature,  on  pent,  nm 
s'ezpoeer  il  se  tromper,  affirmer  d'avanoe  que  I'autre  eitr&nitfi  de  ce  glaoe 
aboutit  auz  glaciers-r^rroiis,  et  qu'entre  oea  deux  eztrSmea,  il  n'eiistc 
pas  de  solution  de  continuity.  Quand  il  n'y  aurait  de  demontr6  que  c«tte 
liaison  qui  est  un  fait  inoonteatable,  elle  Buffirait  pour  d^montrer  I'cdgiDt 
dee  glaoiera  inferieura. 

"  3  °  La  masae  du  glacier  eat  ea  raison  inverse  de  la  pente  sur  laquelle  3 
ooule.  Quond  le  coiSoir  eat  rapide,  la  glace  eat  miuoe  et  sa  surfiice  est 
r6tr£ciQ ;  quand  la  pente  diminue  et  ae  ntpproaobe  ds  la  ligne  horiviDtile, 
le  glader  se  renfle,  il  devient  comme  ime  mer,  comme  un  lac  entre  dsiu 
oourauts.  Cea  faita  aont  focilea  &  verifier  par  la  aeule  inspection  du  glaoK 
dea  Boia,  vu  depuia  le  Mont-Euvers. 

"  Rien  ne  d^montre  mieux  jufqu'4  quel  point  le  glacier  ce  plie  au  locfc 
BUT  lequel  il  se  trouve,  que  la  forme  du  glacier  du  Mimt-Dolent  dana  la  vallfe 
de  Ferret :  '  Sou  plateau  le  plus  61ev6  est  un  grand  cirque  entour^  de  haati 
fenillets  de  granite,  de  forme  pyramidale  ;  de  lit,  le  glacier  descend  par  une 
gorge,  danB  laquelle  il  eat  resaerrS  ;  maia  dea  qu'il  I'a  d^pass^e,  il  a'ilargit  i* 
nouveau  et  a'ouvre  en  6ventail :  il  a  done  en  tout  la  forme  d'une  gerbe  mt- 
r^  dans  le  milieu  et  dilat^e  ^  ses  deux  extr€mit^'  * 

"  II  y  a  une  foule  de  fotts  qui  sembleraient  faire  rax>ire  que  la  subattuce 
des  gUciera  jouit  d'une  esp^  de  ductility  qui  Ini  permet  de  se  modeler  but 
la  locality  qu'elle  occupe,  de  s'aminoir,  de  se  render,  de  se  r^tiicir  et  de 
B'€tendre  comme  le  ferait  use  p&te  molla  Cependant^  quand  on  agit  aiir  on 
morceau  de  glace,  qu'on  le  frappe,  on  lui  trouve  une  rigidity  qui  eat  en  Op- 
poutioD  directe  aveo  lea  apparencea  dont  nons  venona  de  parler.  Peut^ 
qae  lea  experiences  &ites  sur  de  plus  gnmdes  masses  dooneruant  d'atitM 
rSsultats. 

II 4  o  Plus  le  canal  de  d6gorgemeut  eat  vaate  ^  la  aortie  du  glacier-risa- 
TOir,  DU,  ce  qui  revient  au  mfime,  plua  un  glacier  principal  re^oit  dana  aon 
lit  de  glaciers  particuliers,  pins  il  s'avance  dans  Is  fond  des  valleeB,  pam 
qn'alora  la  quantity  de  glaoe  €tant  plus  gtande,  I'emploi  du  caloriqne  poor 
la  fusion  doit  lui  €tre  proportionn^  et  par  consequent  la  coul^  de  ^an 
avant  d'Stre  fondue  a  le  temps  de  p^nCtrer  plus  avant  dana  la  r^on  drfale- 
Le  glacier  des  BoIb,  qui  rei;oit  dana  son  lit  les  £coulementa  de  troia  gnnds 
glaciers,  celui  du  Tacul,  celui  de  Leofaaux  et  celui  du  TalEfre,  est  auffii  I'un 
de  ceux  qui  a'avancent  le  plus  vers  le  fond  de  la  vaI16e.  .  .  . 
*  "  Toyage  dans  lea  Alpes,"  tome  ti.  p.  317. 
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"J'ai  Ail^  dit  que  le  glacier  des  Bois  etait  alimeut^  par  troie  gl&ciers, 
eelni  du  Talclfre,  de  Tocul  et  de  Lechaux.  Chaciin  de  ceux-ci  eat  lui-m6me 
ilimente  par  plusieura  autrea  glaciers  d'un  trotsieme  ordrs.  Void  commeat 
U.  de  SausBure  decrit  le  glacier  du  Tal&fi'e;  *0e  glacier  s'elcve  par  grada- 
tion jusqu'au  pied  d'une  enceinte  exactement  demi-circulaire  qui  lefenue  du 
t^dauord.  Cette  enceinte  eatformee  par  des  pics  de  granite  extreme- 
meat  i\we»  qui  se  termiueiit  par  de  Bommitea  aiguiis,  de  furmes  iufiaiment 
nhee&  Lea  intervallee  de  oes  pics  sout  remplis  par  des  glaciers  qui  vien- 
Dent  eeveiBer  dans  celni  du  Talcfre.' 

"  Le  mcme  auteur  a  vu  daus  la  vallee  de  Ferret  un  glacier  alimente  par 
dnq  glaciers  qui  lui  apportaient  le  tribut  de  leura  glaces ;  une  foule  de 
petits  glaciers  tombent  dane  le  vaste  glacier  de  Bionaassay ;  trois  glaciers  ae 
TOTBeut  dans  celui  du  Miage  aux  environs  de  Cormaijeur,  et  il  en  est  ainsi 
de  presque  tons  les  autres.  Cest  done  pour  I'obserTatour  une  necessite  de 
HMttlure  que  lea  glaciers  inferieurs  sont  des  fleuves  solides  qui  prennent  leur 
BODTce  dans  lea  regions  glaciates,  et  qui  viennent  dana  les  regions  tempereea 
se  changer  en  fleuves  liquides.* 

"  5  °  I]  y  A  plusieuTB  Indices  qui  prouvent  le  mouvement  des  glaciers  dana 
In  couloirs  qui  leur  servont  de  lit;  je  u'en  indiqueraj  que  dcui.  Si  Ton 
remarque  un  point  du  glacier  reconnaissable  par  une  crevtmse  ou  une  pjra- 
mide  de  glace,  ou  mcme  par  un  des  blocs  de  rocher  qui  se  trouveut  i  la 
lurface,  et  que  Ton  fixe  sa  situation  par  une  ligne  qui  aboutisse  aux  deux 
cotes  de  la  vallee,  on  sera  6tonn6  quelques  mois  apres  de  ne  plus  trouver  le 
pinnt  indique  sous  la  ligne  qui  etablisaait  sa  position  ;  mais  il  aura  avanc^ 
yen  le  boa  de  la  vallee  d'uue  quantite  qui  sera  en  rapport  avec  la  duree  de 
Vetperience,  la  temperature,  la  quantite  d'eau  tombce  sur  le  glacier-reser- 
Toir,  et  mcme  avec  f  iaclinaiaon  du  couloir.  On  m'a  montre  sur  le  bord  du 
^ier  dea  Bois  uu  gros  rocher  granitique  qui  s'etait  avance  d'environ  deuf 
cents  qiiarante-deui  pieds  dana  le  cours  d'uue  aunee. 

"En  1818,  la  partie  du  glacier  qui  est  veis  la  nier  de  glace  s'est  avanoee 
de  quatre  cents  quarante-deux  piedk  £n  1817,  les  glaces  avangaient  ii  peu 
prb  d'lrn  pied  par  jour.  J'avois  fii6  en  1838  la  position  de  deux  blocs  de 
rochera  qui  ^talent  il  la  surface  du  glacier  des  Bois ;  une  ann^e  aprSs  je  suis 
1II6  m^urer  le  chemin  qu'ils  avaient  parcouru ;  I'uu  aviut  avauc6  d'en- 
viroD  quatre  cents  pieda,  et  I'autre  avait  disparu,  soit  qu'il  fut  tomb^  dana 
nne  crevasse  formce  prSa  de  lui,  soit  qu'il  fut  tombe  sur  le  boi-d  du  glacier 
comme  nous  verroas  qua  cela  arrive  assez  frequemment 

"6°  A  Tendroit  oil  vient  finir  un  glacier,  c'estil-dire  dana  le  point  de  aa 
ODOTBe  oil  il  a  atteint  la  temperature  qui  lui  £tait  n&easaire  pour  subir  une 
fmion  totale,  on  volt  toujours  un  d^pilt  plus  ou  moins  considerable  de  toutes 
les  subetoaced  qu'il  a  cbam^s.  Ce  sont  des  sables,  dea  terres  et  des  rochers 
de  toutes  les  grandeurs.  Si  I'un  examine  la  nature  de  ces  rochers,  on  est, 
pour  I'ordinaire,  force  de  oouvenir  qu'ila  o'ont  pas  d'analogie  avec  le  temun 
nirleqnel  ila  reposent,  ni  racme  toujours  avec  lea  moutagnea  qui  bordent 
!s  courant  ;  pour  retrouver  des  analogues  il  faut  remonter  vera  les  aourcea 
des  glaciers,  et  couclure  que  lea  glaciers  voyageut  il  la  mani^re  dea 
fleuves. 

"  Quoique  la  plupart  dea  auteura  qui  out  porle  des  glaciers  inferieurs 
aient  sur  leur  origine  et  leur  formation  des  ideea  aasez  fausses,  tons  cepen- 
dut  Gonvieiinent  qu'il  eziste  pour  eux  un  mouvement  de  transport  qui  les 

*  This  union  of  branch  gladen,  ooming  from  different  sooioeB,  and,  Uieiefoie, 
imdag  to  form  the  trunk  glacier,  appears  to  haTB  greatly  iDflnemced  the  oonoeptioni 
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fait  avancer  vera  le  food  dee  vnlldea  ;  mais  d«s  I'iaiitant  oil  ils  veulent  liin 
connBltre  la  nature  et  la  quaatite  de  cea  mouvemeats,  ils  tombent  dang  U 
vaguo  et  Bouvent  mSme  dans  le  ridicule.  En  effet,  c'eat  li,  aelen  moi,  le 
Teritabte  noeud  gordieu.  Le  lait  du  mouvement  eziBte,  la  progresuon  d«8 
glaciers  est  d£montr6e ;  roais  le  mode  est  entieremeut  incounu.  Peut- 
^tt-e  avec  de  longues  obBerrations,  dee  experienoea  bien  faites  but  la  glue 
et  la  neige,  Tiendra-t-ou  it  bout  de  le  Baisir  ;  mais  cea  premiera  ^menti 
nouB  matiquent  encore. 

"  Bien  ne  me  parait  plua  cliurement  d^moutr^  que  le  mouTemeut  pro- 
gresaif  des  glaciers  vers  le  baa  de  la  vallfe,  et  rien  eu  mCtne  temps  ne  me 
semble  plua  difficile  il  concevoir  que  la  mani^  dont  s'ex^te  oe  moQTe- 
ment  at  lent,  ai  in^gal,  qui  a'ci^sute  sur  des  pBDtes  diSerentea,  sur  un  sol 
garni  d'asp^rjt^  et  dans  des  canaux  dont  la  Inrgeur  varie  il  chaque  ingtuiL 
Cost  111,  selon  moi,  le  ph^nomSne  le  moina  explicable  des  glaciers.  Marche~ 
t-il  ensemble  corame  un  bloc  de  marbra  sur  un  plan  incline  ?  .  .  .  At»M8- 
t-il  par  parties  bris^  comme  les  cailloiix  qui  ae  suiTcnt  dana  lea  cauioin 
des  montagueal  .  .  .  S'afftuase-t-il  aur  lui-meme  pour  couler  le  long  d« 
pentee,  comme  le  ferut  une  lave  ft  la  foia  ductile  et  liquide  I  .  .  .  Ln 
parties  qui  ae  d^tachent  vers  les  pentea  rapides  EufGaent-cUes  il  imphmei 
du  muuvement  il  cellea  qui  reposent  aur  une  aurfoce  horizoutale  1  it 
I'ignore.  Peut-fitre  encore  pourrait-on  dire  que  dans  lea  grauda  froids  I'wu 
qui  remplit  les  nombreuaes  crevasses  ti-ansversoles  du  glacier  venant  \  sa 
congeler,  prend  aon  aocroissement  de  volume  ordiunire,  pouase  les  paroig 
qui  la  coDtienuent,  et  produit  aiu«  un  mouvement  vera  le  baa  du  caual 
d'^ulement. 

"  Fortons  noe  regarda  aur  la  portie  du  glader  dea  Bois  qui  avoisine  la 
Mont-Envers.  La  il  ofire  I'aspect  d'une  mer  de  glace  dont  la  surface  a^t^ 
eerait  dana  un  plan  a  pen  pr^  horizontal.  Cette  masse  dtendue,  profond^ 
compacte,  rig^de,  qui  touche  il  dea  borda  inSbraulables,  qui  tontSt  a'^laigit- 
sent,  tantot  se  lesserreot,  est  cependant  en  mouvement.  Ici  point  de 
rupture,  car  let  cttkwm*  que  Fon  y  rencorttre  ne  tonl  pai  de/enta  ootmne  cdla 
dont  nout  mwit  parle  pliu  haat :  nous  verrons  ailleurs  leur  origine,  9111  n'al 
pat  due  au  motivtm^it  du  glacier.*  Cependant  il  avance  lil  tout  comme  dsui 
lea  parties  oh  la  pente  eat  plus  rapide.  J'ai  chercb6  &  appr^ier  la  quantity 
de  aon  mouvement ;  mais  je  n'ai  pu  recueiUir  que  des  dotmto  un  pen 
vaguea.  J'ai  interrogf  mes  guides  sur  la  position  d'un  enorme  rocher  qui 
eat  au  bord  du  glacier,  mais  encore  aur  U  glace  et  par  coiis£quent  aoumia  it 
son  mouvement.  Les  guides  m'out  montr6  I'endroit  oil  il  £tut  I'ann^  pi- 
cMente,  et  celui  oil  il  £tut  11  y  a  troia,  quatre  et  cinq  ana ;  bien  plua,  ib 
m'ont  moDtr^  Tendroit  oil  il  ae  trouvera  dans  un  ana,  deux  ana,  etc.,  tant 
ila  ax)ient  Stre  certuns  ds  la  r^gularit^  do  oa  mouvement.  Cependsnt 
leura  rapports  n'^MOnt  pas  toujours  prficisfiment  d'accord,  et  leura  indie*- 
tiooa  de  temps  et  de  distances  manquent  toujouis  de  cette  precision  de 
mesure  et  de  quantit6  Bans  Inquelle  on  eat  oblige  de  marcher  a  tatona  dam 
lea  sciences  physiques.  En  r^duiaant  ces  difTCrentea  indicationa  it  une 
moyenne,  je  trouvai  que  I'avancement  total  devait  Stre  d'environ  quarsntt 
pieda  par  ann^  Dans  mon  dernier  voyage  j'ai  obtenu  des  renseignementi 
plus  certiuns  que  j'ai  oonsignOs  dans  le  chaphre  pr€c&leut,  et  I'^norme 
difiSrence  qui  ae  trouve  entre  lea  deux  r^i^tats  provieut  de  ce  que  lea 
demiSrea  obaervationa  ont  €t€  faitea  au  milieu  du  glacier  d'^coulement,  qui 
murche  avec  plus  de  rapidity  tandia  que  les  premieres  ont  etc  &itefl  sur  le 
bord,  oil  la  glace  est  retenue  par  le  frotteraent  des  parois  rocheuaea.     Ebel 
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pense  que  le  mouTement  des  glaciers  n'est  en  g^Q&al  que  de  dooze  ii  vingt- 
ODq  pieda  par  aun^e;  mais  U  est  fiidle  de  oomprendre  qu'il  est  impowible 
d'obteair  line  meanre  g^o^rale,  qu'il  doit  y  ea  avoir  lute  pour  choque 
gUdet.  La  jiature  de  la  pente,  la  nombre  des  Tariationa  auxquelles  elle 
Kt  Mumise,  la  profondeur  des  glaces,  la  lai^ur  du  couloir,  la  forme  de  aea 
bards  et  miUe  autres  circonstances  doiveut  faire  varler  la  vitesse  des 
gUces,  et  ces  Girconstances  ne  saurient  ctre  absolameat  les  mSmes  par- 
touL  Biea  plus,  il  u'est  paa  mSme  &cile  d'obtetur  cette  vitesae  pour  ua 
Eeul  gkcier,  m^me  aree  des  obaerrations  suivies  ;  en  Toioi  la  raison.  Dang 
lea  eadroitsdu  glacier  oil  la  peute  est  plus  rapide,  )a  oouche  de  glace  est 
pliu  mbce,  sa  vitesse  eat  plus  gmode  ;  dana  ceux  ah.  la  pente  est  presque 
nulle,  lea  glaoee  se  renflent,  s'accumulent ;  la  masse  en  mouvement  ^nt 
double,  triple,  etc^  la  vitease  n'eat  que  de  la  moitie,  du  tiers,  etc.  Deux 
obserrateura  qui  partiraient  de  ces  deux  points  si  difFerents,  tireraient  I'un 
et  I'autre  dea  consequences  fauases. 

"  Ce  n'eat  pas  tout,  il  y  a  entre  la  glacier  dea  Bois  et  un  fleuve  uno 
ressemblance  tellement  comply  qu'il  eat  impoBsiUe  de  trouver  dans  celui-ci 
ana  circonatance  qui  ne  aoit  pas  dans  I'autre.  Dans  les  courants  d'eau, 
la  Titease  n'est  pas  uniforme  dans  toute  la  largeur  ni  dans  toute  la  pro- 
fondeur;  le  frottement  du  fond,  celui  des  bords,  Taction  des  obstacles 
font  varier  cette  vitesse,  qui  a'est  enti^  que  veTs  le  milieu  de  la  surface. 
Or,  la  aeule  inspection  du  glacier  suffit  pour  prouver  que  la  vitesse  du 
milieu  est  plus  grande  que  celles  des  rives.  La  surface  enti^re  eat  coup^ 
par  dea  crevasses  qui  sont  en  g6n€ral  transveisales  fl  sa  direction.  Si  lo 
mouTement  €tait  le  m^e  dans  toute  la  masse,  ces  crevasses  qui  coupent 
la  suHace  en  oiid6es  parall61es  formeraieut  une  ligae  droite  qui  serait 
toQjonn  ii  peu  prte  perpendicutaire  aux  deux  rivea ;  mais  il  n'en  est  point 
unai;  la  ligne  g^ndrale  est  nne  courbe  dont  la  convexity  a'avanoe  ven 
k  boa  de  la  -ral&e,  oe  qui  ne  peut  ^re  attribu^  qu'il  I'excis  de  viteoao 
que  lee  gloces  ont  sur  ce  point." 

My  final  reference  to  Principal  Forbes  is  in  §  67  of  the  "  Forms  of 
Water,"  where  the  veined  structure  of  glacier-ice  is  dealt  with.  Its 
description  by  Guyot,  who  first  observed  it,  la  so  brief  and  appropriate 
that  I  quoted  his  account  of  it  But  this  was  certainly  not  with  a 
view  of  damaging  the  originality  of  Principal  Forbes.  In  paragraph 
*74  of  my  book  the  observation  of  the  structure  upon  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar  is  thus  spoken  of  :^"  The  blue  veins  were  observed  indepen- 
dently three  years  after  M.  Guyot  had  first  described  them.  I  say 
independently,  because  M.  Gayot's  description,  though  written  in 
13-38,  remained  unprinted,  and  was  unknown  in  1841  to  the  observ- 
ers on  the  Aar.  These  were  M,  Agassiz  and  Professor  Forbes.  To 
the  question  of  structure  Professor  Forbes  subsequently  devoted  much 
attention,  and  it  was  mainly  his  observations  and  reasonings  that  gave 
it  the  important  position  now  assigned  to  it  in  glacier  phenomena." 

Iliis  is  the  account  of  Guyot's  observation  given  by  Principal 
Forbes  himsel£  But  it  may  be  objected  that  I  am  not  correct  in 
clatging  him  and  Agassiz  thus  together,  and  that  to  Principal  Forbes 
alone  beloi^^  the  credit  of  observing  the  veined  structure  upon  the 
Aar  glacier.     This  may  be  true,  but  would  an  impartial  writer  be 
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justified  in  ignoriiig  the  indignant  protests  of  U.  Agassiz  and  lib 
companions  %  With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  subject,  1  felt 
perfectly  sure  of  the  merits  of  Principal  Forbes,  and  did  not  he»tate 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  conviction. 

Such,  then,  are  the  grounds  of  Principal  Sbairp's  complaint  quoted 
at  the  outset — such  the  "  charges  "  that  I  have  made  "  against  Ptin- 
(npal  Forbes,"  and  which  the  "  interests  of  truth  "  and  "justice  to  the 
dead"  could  not  "suffer  to  pass  unchallenged."  There  is,  I  submit, 
no  colour  of  reason  in  such  a  complaint,  and  it  would  never,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  been  made  had  not  Principal  Shairp  and  his  coUes' 
(jues  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  document  which,  thoi^h 
published  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Piincipal  Forbes,  was  never 
answered  by  me,  and  which,  in  the  belief  that  I  am  unable  to 
answer  it,  is  now  reproduced  for  my  confutation. 

The  document  here  referred  to  appeared  soon  after  the  publicatioD 
of  the  "Glaciers  of  the  Alps"  in  1860.  It  is  entitled  "Reply  to 
Professor  Tyndall's  Remarks  in  his  Work  on  the '  Glaciers  of  the 
Alpe,'  relating  to  Rendu's  '  Th^rie  des  Glaciers.' "  It  was  obviouslj 
written  under  feelings  of  great  irritation,  and,  longing  for  peace,  the 
only  public  notice  I  took  of  it  at  the  time  was  to  say  that  "  I  have 
abstained  from  answering  my  distinguished  censor,  not  from  inabilitj 
to  do  so,  but  because  I  thought,  and  think,  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  case  it  is  better  to  submit  to  misconception  than  to  make  science 
the  arena  of  personal  controversy,"  •  My  critics,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  for  the  sake  of  higher  occupations  state- 
ments maybe  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  which,  were  their  refutir 
tion  worth  the  necessary  time,  might  be  blown  in  shreds  to  the 
winds.  Of  this  precise  character,  I  apprehend,  are  the  accus^ons 
contained  in  the  re-published  essay  of  Principal  Forbes,  which  hi* 
friends,  professing  to  know  what  he  would  have  done  were  he  alive, 
now  challenge  me  to  meet,  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  throw  upia 
them  the  responsibility  of  my  answer. 

Avoiding  all  imitation  of  the  depreciatory  and  even  sneering  tone 
with  which  the  essay  opens,  I  will  deal  at  once  with  its  strongest 
points. 

"I  have  already,"  says  Principal  Forbes,  "adverted  to  Profeswr 
Tyndall's  slighter  and  more  general  claims  on  behalf  of  Rendu.  Bat 
it  is  at  p^;e  303  of  Professor  Tyndall's  work  that  the  more  serious 
allegation  is  made — that  while  certain  passages  from  Rendu  are  well 
known  from  the  frequent  and  flattering  references  in  my  work,  [there 
arejl    'others   of  much  greater   importance   which   have   hitherto 

*  "  Heat  aa  a  Mode  of  Hoticm."    lat  edition,  p,  19u  ;  footnote, 
t  The  woid«  In  biaokete  appear  neoenary  to  the  m  ~  ~ 
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remiuDed  nukaown  in  this  country,'  which  having  '  discovered,'  he 
proceeds  to  divulge. 

"The  paseagee,"  coDtinues  Principal  Forbes,  "to  which  attention  is 
UniB  so  significantly  directed  are  only  two  in  number,  both  relating  to 
the  comparison  of  a  glacier  with  a  river.  I  will  consider  them 
separately." 

I  may  be  permitted  to  invert  the  order  of  the  two  passages  here 
referred  to,  and  to  take  that  first  in  relation  to  which  the  logic  of 
Principal  Forbes  seems  most  unanswerable. 

'^  PTofator  Tyndairi  Second  Extract  frmn  Rendu  eramined, 

"  It  appears  unnecesaary  to  repeat  tbe  first  portion  of  Professor  Tyndall's 
Gnt  quotation  from  Rendu,  as  it  merely  contains  in  general  terras  the 
aasertioa  of  the  analogy  of  the  movement  of  the  glncier  to  a  river,  the 
modifications  of  its  velocity  and  depth  depending  on  the  nidth  and  slope  of 
the  valley.  No  one  who  reads  the  extracts  which  I  have  already  given 
itwa  my  '  Travels '  vill  doubt  that  I  have  ^iven  M.  Iteudu  entire  ci'edit 
Tor  this  generally  accurate  anticipation.  T  also  ascribed  due  merit  to  our 
eoaattyman  Captain  Basil  Hall  (whose  prior  claim  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Professor  TyndaJI)  for  his  sagacious  anticipation,  '  pointing  to  the  ooiioep- 
tioD  of  a  semi-fluid  glacier.'  I  further  explicitly  stated  that  '  the  idea  of 
comparing  a  glacier  to  a  river  was  anything  but  new,  and  1  u'ould  not  be 
mpp«sed  to  claim  that  comparison  or  analogy  as  an  original  one ;' that 
such  analogies  had  no  claim  to  found  a  theori/;  that  'the  onus  of  the  proof 
l&y  with  the  theorist.'  The  latter  sentences  of  Professor  Tyndall's  quotation 
from  Rendu,  restored  to  the  original  French,  are  as  follow  : — 

"  'Ce  n'est  pas  tout,  il  y  a  entre  le  glacier  des  Boia  et  une  fleuve  uue 
lenemblance  tellement  complete  qu'il  est  imjHWsible  de  trouver  dans 
celui-ci  une  circonstanoe  qui  ne  aoit  pas  dans  I'autre.  Dana  les  couranta 
d'eau  la  vitesse  n'est  pas  uniforme  dans  toute  la  largeiu:  ni  dans  tout  la 
proTondeur ;  le  frottemeat  du  fond,  celui  des  bords.  Taction  dea  obstacles, 
font  varier  cette  vitease,  qui  n'est  enti^re  que  vera  le  mUieu  de  la 
nifaee'  * 

"The  quoted  extract,"  says  Principal  Forbes,  "  terminates  abniptly 
(<i^n  with  four  dots,  .  .  .  .),  and  there  is  a  manifest  incompleteness 
in  the  sense.  For  the  introduction  '  Ce  n'est  pas  tout '  shows  that  the 
niter  is  going  to  explain  an  additional  analogy  of  the  glacier  to  a  river. 
Bnt  in  the  preceding  extract  it  is  evident  that  only  the  conditions  of  river 
motion  ore  noted,  and  that  the  analogues  of  glacier  motion,  wliich  ought 
to  follow,  do  not  appear. 

"  On  turning  up  Rendu's  '  Thforie '  for  the  context,  I  found  the  missing 
member  of  the  analogy  j  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"' Or,  la  seule  inspection  du  glacier  auffit  pour  prouvcr  que  la  vitesse  du 
milieu  eat  plus  grande  que  celle .  des  rives.  La  surface  enti^re  est  coup^ 
par  des  crevassea,  qui  sont  en  g^ni^  transversales  A  sa  direction.  Si  le 
mouvement  etait  le  meme  dans  toute  la  masse,  cea  crevasses,  qui  coupeut 
la  Bocfoce  en  ond^  paralldles,  formeraient  une  tigne  droite,  qui  seraient 
toDJours  a  peu  prSs  perpendiculairea  aux  deui  rives  ;  mois  i!  neu  est  point 
■insi;  la  ligne  genuiale  est  ime  courbe  dont  la  convexit*;  s'avance  vers  le  has 
de  la  vallSe,  ce  qui  ne  pent  ^tre  attribu6  qn'k  Texcfis  de  vitesse  que  lea 
^aee«  ont  sur  ce  point.'t 

•  Bendo,  pt  flti.  t  Ibid,  pp.  96, 97. 
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"From  this  extract  ttb  find — ^veiy  unexpectedly  to  the  readers  of  Pro- 
fessor  l^dall's  account  of  Rendu'a  theory — that  the  Bishop  relies  for  hi) 
conviction  of  the  riTer-like  motion  of  the  ice  on  an  observation  (if  obeerT&- 
tion  it  was)  altogether  &llacioiia,  and  from  which  a  larger  experience  and  a 
more  important  study  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  alone  must  have  led  him  to  dn« 
a  consequence  diametrically  opposed  to  the  plastic  or  river  faypotheaii. 
It  is  now  admitted  by  all  parties,  including  Professor  Tyndall,  that  U  a 
rule  the  crevasses  of  a  glacier  stretch  across  it  iu  curves,  convex  toaardt  the 
oriffin.  M.  Agassis  and  otheni,  misled  in  their  deductions  from  this  fact, 
wtuch  tAty  recorded  correctly,  espoused  a  false  hypothesis.  H.  Bendn, 
having  a.  just  hypothesis,  observed  the  facts  inaccurately,  or  must  have 
relied  on  some  altogether  local  or  apparent  exception  to  a  general  law." 
Farther  on  Principal  Forbes  speaks  of  Rendu  resting  "on  a  fsllaiaoo* 
observation,  which,  if  made  aright,  should  have  led  the  author  to  an  opjxmie 
result" 

The  tone  of  this  very  able  argument,  it  will  be  observed,  is  per- 
fectly dignified.  There  is  no  til-temper  here — no  angry  protests 
agunst  "prejudice"  on  my  part  The  strong,  remorseless  logic 
which  he  thinks  he  melds  has  raised  Principal  Forbes  above  Uk 
necessity  of  anger.  In  the  "  Forms  of  Water  "  I  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  the  comfort  of  a  belief  and  the  tnith  of  a  belief  are  two 
different  things.  And  the  argument  here  produced  was,  I  doubt  not, 
as  comforting  to  Principal  Forbes  as  if  it  represented  a  solid  reality, 
and  not  the  mere  mirage  of  his  own  intellect. 

The  "  abrupt "  termination  of  my  quotation,  and  the  introdncticai  <rf 
the  "four  dots"  above  referred  to  were  simply  intended  to  save  mj 
readers  from  an  error  into  which,  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  missmg 
member  of  the  analogy,"  Principal  Forbes  has  unwittingly  led  bis 
biographera 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  William  Hopkins,  both  Principal  Forbes 
and  myself  were  well  instructed  as  to  the  mechanical  origin  of  cre- 
rasses :  how  lines  of  tension  oblique  to  the  glacier  are  produced  hj 
the  quicker  central  flow ;  how  the  glacier  breaking  at  right  tnglta 
across  these  lines  forms  marginal  crevasses  pointing  from  the  indts 
upwards ;  bow  these  lateral  crevasses  uniting  with  transverse  ones 
sometimes  produce  curved  fissures,  with  their  convexities  directed 
towards  the  source  of  the  glacier,  as  figured  at  page  109  of  the  "Forms 
of  Water."  A  simple  application  of  these  principles,  I  may  add, 
explains  the  violent  crevassing  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Her  de 
Qlace,  which  Principal  Forbes  had  attributed  to  a  non-existent  cause- 
Knowing  all  this,  it  would  not  have  been  to  the  credit  of  my  intelli- 
gence had  I  placed  the  Ic^cal  weapon  which  he  seems  to  wield  in 
the  hands  of  so  unsparing  an  antagonist  as  Priudpal  Forbes.  IIk 
iact,  however,  is  that  Principal  Forbes  omitted  to  make  himself  sun 
of  tbe  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs.  He  reasons  as  if  the  oe- 
vaases  of  Hopkins  and  those  of  Rendu  were  one  and  tbe  same,  whereat. 
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diey  are  totallj  distinct  thicgs.     The  Bisbop  himself,  however,  ^hall 
Dorrect  him. 

In  the  eleveDth  chapter  of  the  "  ThAirie  des  Glaciers,"  which  is 
beaded  "Des  Crevaases,"  Bendu  defines  what  he  means  by  eouloira, 
/intet,  and  erevasaea,  respectively.  He  affirms  that  to  apply  the  term 
crevasse  to  all  the  cavities  found  upon  a  glacier  introduces  confusion 
of  ideas  into  this  portion  of  si 


"Cherchous  k  distiuguer  des  choses.  Des  masses  de  ueigo  et  quel- 
quefois  de  glaoe,  Be  d^tachent  de  la  moutagne  et  coulent  rapidemeat  le  loug 
de  see  flaocs,  en  IfUBsant  un  vide,  ou  si  I'on  veut  uu  fosae  plus  ou  moiue 
luge  et  profond.  On  donna  k  cette  cavity  la  nom  de  crevasse  ;  il  vaudiait 
mieai,  ce  me  semble,  t'appeler  couloir, 

"Dana  lea  endroita  o4  la,  pente  eat  rapide,  la  glace,  cfidant  k  sa  propre 
pemnteur,  se  detaohe  de  la  masse  superieure  et  s'avance  vers  le  baa  d'una 
(tnaotite  plus  ou  moina  gronde,  aelon  I'eapace  qu'elle  trouve.  Le  vide  qu'ella 
iaine  demure  alia  eat  une  veritable  feute  qui  s'est  faite  aveo  un  grand  bruit. 
Cettefentanetarderapas  k  4trefenn€e  par  I'approche  de  la  glace  aupiirieure, 
qui  dracendra  il  son  tour  apr^  qu'une  autre  feute  se  sera  faite  plus  haut.  On 
donne  encore  le  nom  de  crevasse  it  cette  ouverture  ;  il  vaudraU  mievx  liti 
Umkt  le  nom  defenU.  J'ai  observe  plusieurs  de  cea  fentes  qui  avaient  et4 
bites  depuis  peu  de  temps,  depuia  quelques  heures  petit 4tre ;  ellea  n'avaient 
gn^  que  deux  poucea  d'ouverture,  mais  en  profondeur  elles  paratsanient 
8'6teadre  jusqu'au  fond  du  glacier,  et  en  le  coupant  perpendiculaireraeot  a 
»«  borda,  ellea  se  propogeaient  k  travera  beaucoup  de  crevassea  qu' ellea  cou- 
pwent  obliquemeut.  L'eau  qui  coule  des  crevasaes  dana  lea  fentes  ne  reporalt 
p«<;  oe  qui  prouve  que  lea  fentes  vont  au  fond  des  glaciers,  (anrfw  qae  let  ert- 
*MW  ne  tont  qa'd  la  taperficie.  Enfin,  il  y  a  sur  toute  la  surface  das  glacier* 
SkouletnerU,  dea  enfoncementi  qui,  pourl'ordinaire,  n'affectent  qu'una  oertaine 
^swnr  da  la  coitcha  superieure  du  glacier  aans  a'^tendre  jusqu'au  fond  ; 
*'«(  A  eee  pelita  vallea  qtiej'e  conserve  U  Tiom  de  crevatee  qit'on  lew  a  tou- 
jwri  donne.    Ceat  ce  que  I'on  appellerait  en  geologic  lea  valines  d'^roaion." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  words  italicised  on  page  411  and  also 
consider  the  meaning  of  those  italicised  here,  no  syllable  of  comment 
vill  be  needed  fi-om  me  to  prove  the  statement  that  the  crevasses  of 
Principal  Forbes  and  those  of  Rendu  are  wholly  distinct  things ;  or 
Utat-tbe  reasoning  of  Principal  Forbes,  which  would  apply  to  the 
"fentes  "  of  Rendu,  has  no  application  whatever  to  his  crevasses. 
The  Bishop,  for  example,  would  apply  the  term  crevasses  to  the  de- 
pressions of  the  wrinkles  discovered  by  Principal  Forbes  on  the 
Glacier  du  Q^nt,  which  turn  their  convexities  downwards.  These 
wrinkles  eventually  disappear^  but  they  leave  behind  them  the  very 
Dirt-Bands  which  suggested  so  strongly  to  Principal  Forbes  the  idea 
of  semifluid  motion,  I  purposely  confine  myself  to  proving  that 
Principal  Forbes  has,  in  the  present  instance,  mistaken  his  data'and 
misled  bis  friends.  But  were  it  necessary,  it  might  be  shown  that  the 
mechaiucal  condition  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  where  those  "Jenfonce- 
aients"  show  themselves,  is  precisely  antithetical  to  that  necessary  to 

VOL.  XXI  I.  L  t 
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the  production  of  the  true  crevasses.  la  tlie  latter  case  the  gkdei  is 
ID  a  state  of  longitudiDal  strain,  in  ther  former  of  longitudinal  com- 
pression. The  allegation,  therefore,  that  Rendu  "  relied  for  his  eon- 
viction  on  an  observation  altogether  fallacious "  is  not  austuned; 
and  the  argument  founded  on  this  notion,  and  which  rendered  mj 
fairness  so  questionable,  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  now  turn  to  Principal  Forbes'a  examination  of  my  "first  extract" 
from  Bendu. 

"  It  will  be  desirable,"  he  writes,  "  to  copy  the  passage  from  Eendu, 
restored  to  the  original  French,  which  has  been  quoted  and  tranaUted 
by  Professor  Tyiidall," 

Principal  Forbes  then  quotes  the  passage  reproduced  at  page 
411  of  this  rejoinder,  beginning  at  the  words  "J'ai  cherch^  ^ 
appr^er  la  quantity  de  eon  mouTemeot,"  and  enduig  with  the  words 
"ou  la  glace  est  retenue  par  le  frottement  des  parois  rocheuses." 
He  then  continues  thus  :  — 

"  From  the  emphasiH  laid  on  the  last  sentence  by  the  italics  and  cnpittl* 
of  Professor  Tyndoll,  in  citing  this  passage,  it  would  appear  that  vhat  ha 
moat  insists  on  as  uorel,  and  hitherto  overlooked,  is  the  more  rapid  motioD 
of  the  central  ice,  and  the  retention  of  the  lateral  ice  by  friction  ;  and  in 
eridence  of  the  '  grave  misapprebension '  to  which  lie  alleges  that  Reoda's 
Statements  have  been  exposed  be  cites  firom  my  'Travels,'  p^  128,  tb« 
reference  which  I  have  made  to  Eendu*s  estimates  of  the  motion  of  tbe 
Mer  de  Glace,  which  has  been  already  quoted  in  extract  (C)  of  this  Keply. 
But  I  regret  to  state  that  he  has  given  it  in  on  incomplete  shape,  to  the 
manifest  perretaion  of  the  meaning  aa  respects  the  credit  given  to  fiendu. 
Ta  the  fiifit  place,  the  introductoij  sentence  is  omitted. 

"  It  is  this  :  '  M.  Bendu  seems  to  have  been  more  aware  of  the  impoit- 
ance  of  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  glacier  than  any  other 
author;  but  the  best  information  which  he  could  collect  in  1841  didnotmudi 
tend  to  clear  up  his  doubts.'  But  the  foUowing  omission  is  more  serioiB, 
for  it  BuppreHsee  half  a  sentence,  indnding  tbe  very  point  under  discussioa 
Professor  Tyndall  doses  tbe  quotation  with  the  words  'forty  feet  per 
uinum,  or  one-tmth  of  the  last  I'  And  be  places  four  dots  (thus,  .  .  -  ■) 
in  lieu  of  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence,  which  in  my  book  are  m- 
follows  :  'A  difference  which  be  attributes  to  tbe  different  rates  of  motion 
of  the  centre  and  sides '  (accompanied  by  a  fbot-note  reference  to  tbe  p*ge 
of  Bendu's  '  Tb^me ").  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  suppreeaion  of  tbe 
end  of  a  quoted  sentence,  including  the  very  point  under  discussion,  as  an 
evidence  of  strong  prejudice  in  the  writer,  against  which  I  feel  called  upon 
to  protest,'' 

This  is  not  by  any  means  so  calm  and  dignified  as  Principal 
Forbes's  last  argument.  The  words  are  warmer,  but  the  logic  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  and  strong.  Doubtless  the  impressioa  is  left  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  I  have  done  something  Tery  reprehen- 
sible ;  but  a  little  trouble  will,  I  trast,  enable  me  to  disentangle  the- 
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veb  of  aliea  fibres  here  woven  togetlier,  and  to  make  tbem  iadlvi- 
dually  plain. 

In  the  first,  place,  then,  I  would  say  that  "  the  point  under  dia- 
cussion"  in  the  "Glaciers  of  the  AipB,"  p.  304  et  seq.  was  not  at  all  the 
difference  of  motion  between  the  centre  and  the  sides,  but  whether 
Principal  Forbes  was  entitled  to  conclude  from  the  fact  of  different 
velodties  having  been  assigned  to  different  glaciers,  and  even  to 
different  points  of  the  same  glacier,  that  these  velocities,  because  tltet/ 
Jhus  differed,  were  incorrect.  I  prove  that  he  ia  not  entitled  to  do 
w.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  Principal 
Forbes  uses  the  words  "  it  would  appear,"  thera  was  no  shadow  of 
tloubt  about  my  statement,  which  was  this:  that  the  passages 
«iobraced  by  the  last  half  of  page  411  and  the  first  half  of  page 
412  of  this  rejoinder,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  impov- 
taot  in  Rendu'g  memoir,  bad  not  been  previously  quoted  by  any 
English  writer  upon  glaciers.  This  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  the  present  argument  is,  that  credit  vma  really  given  to  Rendu 
for  the  particular  point  embraced  in  the  quotation.  Here,  of  course, 
I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether,  even  supposing  the 
object  at  the  time  was  to  give  Rendu  credit,  the  omission  of 
the  pages  referred  to  is  made  good  by  the  introduction  of  the 
words  "  a  difference  which  he  attributes  to  the  different  rates 
■of  motion  of  the  centre  and  the  sides."  I  should  be  exceedingly 
loth  to  press  Principal  Forbes  too  severely,  here  or  elsewhere,  but 
vhat  he  says  regarding  my  "  perversion  as  respects  the  credit  given 
to  Rendu  "  forces  me  to  ask  whether,  in  the  paragraph  from  which  be 
^Juote8  the  foregoing  words,  he  meant  to  give  "credit"  to  Rendu  or  to 
iuiybody  else  ? — whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  paragraph  to 
which  they  belong  was  not  meant  to  exhibit  the  wortblessness  of  the 
data  collected  by  Rendu  and  others,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  himself  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace  t  To  enable  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  this  point,  I  will  here  quote  the 
«ntire  paragraph  from  page  128  of  the  "Travels  in  the  Alps  :"  — 

"  Bakewell  assigns  180  yards  per  nnnum  as  the  motion  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace ;  and  De  la  Heche  200  yards,  on  Sberwell's  authority.  But  both  of 
these  were  hearsay  estimates  by  the  guides.  M.  Hendu  seems  to  have  been 
more  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  determinatioD  of  the  rate  of  motion 
-of  glaciers  than  any  other  author ;  but  the  beet  information  whtoh  he  could 
collect  in  1341  did  not  much  tend  to  dear  up  his  doubts.  He  gives  the 
following  rates  of  motion  of  the  Mer  do  Olace,  or  Glacier  des  Bois,  without 
being  able  to  decide  which  is  the  most  trustworthy  :  242  feet  per  annum  j 
442  feet  per  annum  ;  a  foot  a  day ;  400  feet  per  annum  ;  and  40  feet  per 
annum,  or  nne-tentk  of  the  last ! — a  drfference  which  he  atttibutes  to  the 
different  rates  of  motion  of  the  centre  and  sides,  De  Charpentier,  so  fiu: 
aa  I  recollect,  offers  uo  opinion  in  bis  work  on  glaciers  as  to  what  irto  bo 
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considered  as  their  rate  of  motion.  I  waa  not,  therefore,  wrong  in  Euppaaing 
that  the  actual  prt^ireaa  of  ft  glacier  vas  as  yet  a  new  problem  when  1  oom- 
menoed  m:^  observations  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  ia  1842,"'' 

The  mere  quoting  of  this  paragraph  proves  its  object  to  be  tliat 
which  I  have  stated.  But  there  is  a  note  of  exclamation  after  tie 
words  "  <ym-ie,nik  of  the  last,"  which  had  such  an  iaduence  on  my 
mind  when  I  first  read  this  paast^,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  direct- 
ing attention  to  it.  Taking  it  in  conneotioa  with  the  drift  of  tbe 
whole  paragraph,  and  especially  with  its  concluding  words,  "I  vas 
not,  (A<re/ore,  wrong,"  &a,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  intention  of 
giving  Rendu  "credit "  wa^  not  at  all  in  Principal  Forbes's  mind,  but 
rather  the  intention  of  showing  up  the  absurdity  of  his  result.  Thin 
being  the  case,  I  dM.  refer  to  the  mention  of  Rendu's  result  in  the 
terms  which  I  considered  just^  In  reply  to  the  allegation  of  Sr 
David  Brewster  that  Rendu  "shrank  from  the  idea"  of  glacier 
plasticity,  I  say,  at  page  307  of  the  "Glaciers  of  the  Alps:"  "He 
did  not  shrink  from  accepting  a  difference  between  the  central  and 
lateral  motion  amounting  to  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one — a  ratio  bo  large 
that  Professor  Forbes  at  one  time  regarded  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a 
simple  absurdity."  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  bare  misled  the  reader 
if  I  had  put  the  reference  into  the  form  claimed  for  it  by  Principal 
Forbes  in  his  Reply- 
Let  me  contrast  this  note  of  exclamation  with  another  subse- 
quently employed  by  Principal  Forbes,  with  reference  to  this  very 
question  of  differential  motion.  On  December  9,  1844,  M.  Desor 
conununicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account  of  measure- 
ments executed  that  year  upon  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  he 
stated  to  be  in  striking  accord  with  those  of  M.  Agassiz  in  1!^2. 
In  the  "Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal"  Principal  Forb^ 
summarised  the  paper  as  a  demonstration  of  his  theory,  referring  in 
these  terms  to  one  of  Desor's  results:  "The  movement  of  the 
centre  of  the  glacier  is  to  that  of  a  point  five  metres  from  tbe  edge 
as  FODSTEEN  to  ONE  ;  such  is  the  effect  of  plasticity  1 "  The  capitals 
and  tbe  note  of  exclamation  are  here  Principal  Forbes's;  and  he 
adds,  in  italics:  "  Tkirieenr-fov/rteentka  of  tJte  Tnotion  of  tlie  glacier 
of  the  Aar  are  dus  to  the  sliding  of  tlie  ice  over  its  ovm  jMiiicla, 
and  one-fourteenth  only  to  its  nwtion  over  tlie  soil."     I  confess  I 

*  At  page  36  of  UieTiaTels  we  have  the  following  :— "The  mpposed  immobQi^ 
of  the  g-laoien  In  wintra — the  aappoaed  gieater  Telod^  of  the  ajdes  than  tha  eentan 
of  the  ioe,  wera  amongBt  the  amimptionB  baditionally  handed  down,  upon  no  Mifl- 
cient  anthority,  and  I  believe  that  I  ma^  safely  afflim,  that  not  one  ohavrationef 
the  rate  of  motion  of  a  glacier,  either  on  tiie  average,  oi  at  any  particular  seam  of 
tbe  year,  existed  when  I  oonunenoed  my  experiments  in  1 B42. "  In  this  ativn^  but, 
in  xaj  gpinion,  onwarranted  w^,  does  Principal  Forbee  bring  his  own  lahmn  iatv 
relief. 
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did  not  like  to  see  the  " ! "  doing  such  different  duty  in  two  precisely 
nmilar  cases.  In  the  one  it  seemed  used  to  lowef  Rendu,  in  the 
other  to  exalt  Principal  Forbes.* 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  really  serious  allegations  in  the 
Bopiy,  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  it  through  its  minor  details,  or  to 
spend  time  in  refuting  the  various  intimations  of  littleness  on  my 
part  contained  in  it.  The  whole  Reply  betrays  a  state  of  mental 
eiacerbatioQ  which  I  willingly  left  to  the  softening  influence  of 
time,  and  to  which,  unless  forced  to  it,  I  shall  not  recur. 

The  biographer  who  has  revived  this  subject  speaks  of  "  the  numer- 
ous controversies  into  which  he  (Principal  Forbes)  was  dn^ged."  I 
hardly  think  the  passive  verb  the  appropriate  oae  here.  The  follow- 
ing momentaiy  glimpse  of  Principal  Forbes's  character  points  to  a 
truer  theory  of  his  controversies  than  that  which  would  refer  them 
tea"  drag  "  external  to  himself. 

"The  basty  glance,"  says  this  biographer,  "which  I  have  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  his  leas  scientific  letters  has  6ho^vn  me  that 
Forbes  attached  great  importance  to  mere  honorary  distinctions,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  others  regarding  the  value  of  his  discoveries. 
It  has  opened  up  a  view  of  a,  to  me,  totally  unexpected  feature  of  his 
character."  This  is  honest,  but  that  the  revelation  should  be  "un- 
expected" is  to  me  surprising.  The  "love  of  approbation"  here 
glanced  at  was  in  Principal  Forbes  so  strong  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  least  criticism  of  his  work  without  resenting  it  as  personal.  I 
veil  remember  the  late  excellent  William  Hopkins  describing  to  me 
his  astonishment  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
York,  a  purely  scientific  remark  of  his  on  Forbes's  ghtcier  theory 
was  turned,  with  sudden  acerbity,  into  a  personal  matter.  It  is  of  a 
discussion  arising  out  of  this  remark  that  Principal  Forbes  writes 
thus: — "We  had  a  postponed  discussion  on  glaciera  on  Saturday 

*  In  Ms  somewhat  gaUing; "  eawmarj  "  of  Desar's  common ication,  and  in  various 
lUtK  placM,  PrinoipBl  Focbee  writes  as  if  the  measnreiiients  of  Agaaais  in  1842  were 
altognher  aabeeqneiit  to  hia  own.  The  aommaiy  beus  date  March  7, 184o— that  la 
to  aar,  netul;  four  feara  after  the  oommenoemeat'  of  Ag-assiz's  ULaasorementa,  and 
■xulj  three  years  sft«i  their  completioii.  BtiU,  in  the  sammazy,  Principal  Forbes 
UKg  these  woids:—"  It  is  hardly  necvsaiy  to  piemise  that H-AgraaslE  and  hia  friends 
now  admit  that  all  gladeis  move  fastest  at  the  t»ntre  and  slowest  at  biie  sides." 
Kobodj,  surely,  conld  infer  from  this  "  now  "  A2aB8iz*B  real  relation  to  this  question. 
In  ptuely  pbysical  matteis  H.  Agaseiz,  it  most  be  admitted,  was  very  helpless  in 
oi^wsition  to  Principal  Forbesi  His  intellect  and  coltuis  were  those  of  the  uatuni- 
lift.  Like  Goethe,  he  was  strong  in  imagrination,  and  the  power  of  generalisation 
which  it  confers ;  bat  like  Qoethe  also,  he  was  qnite  nntiained  in  severe  mechanical 
conceptions.  His  strength,  therefore,  lay  on  the  geological  side  of  the  glacier  qnes- 
tknu  But  the  noble  materials  which,  at  enormous  labour,  he  has  furnished  to  the 
pliyticial,  merited,  in  my  opinion,  a  treatment  far  different  from  that  which  tb^ 
liave  tecsired. 
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mornmg,  when  Hopkins  and  I  did  battle,  and  I  atn  Bon;  to  aay  I 
felt  it  exceedingly ;  it  diocomposed  my  nerves  and  made  me  veiy 
uncomfoitalile  indeed,  until  I  was  Bootbed  by  tbe  Minster  service 
yesterday."  * 

But  no  amount  of  "  Minster  service"  could  copo  with  so  strong  \ 
natural  bias,  and  many  a  bitter  drop  fell  from  the  pen  of  Priocipil 
Forbes  into  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  opposed  subsequent  to  this 
service  at  York.  On  hearing  of  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Huxley 
and  myself  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  at  once  jumped  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  the  glaciers  were  to  be  made  a  "  regular  party  questioa" 
"  All  I  can  do,"  he  says,  "is  to  sit  still  till  the  indictment  is  made 
out ;  and  I  cordially  wish  my  enemy  to  write  a  book  and  print  it 
speedily,  as  anything  is  better  than  innuendo  and  suspense."  t  What 
be  meant  by  "indictment"  I  do  not  know:  and  with  regard  to 
"innuendo,"  neither  of  the  writers  of  the  paper  would  bo  likely  to 
resort  to  it  in  preference  to  plain  speaking.  The  words  of  a  witty 
philosopher  at  the  time  here  referred  to  are  significant :  "  Tyndall," 
he  said,  "  Is  beginning  with  ice,  but  he  will  end  in  hot  water."  He 
knew  the  circumstances,  and  was  able  to  predict  the  course  of  events 
with  the  cert^nty  of  [^ysical  prevision. 

Tbe  quality  referred  to  by  his  biographer,  and  the  tendenc; 
arising  from  it  to  look  at  things  in  a  personal  light,  caused 
his  intellect  to  nm  rapidly  into  hypotheses  of  moral  action 
which  had  no  counterpart  In  real  life.  I  i-ead  with  simple 
amazement  his  explanation  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wills  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  publication  of  the  "  Glaciei's  of  the  Alps."  Some 
of  his  supporters  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  had  proposed 
him  for  the  Copley  Medal,  but  without  success.  Had  the  rules  of 
good  taete  been  observed,  he  would  have  known  nothing  of  these 
discussions ;  and  knowing  them  he  ought  to  have  ignored  then. 
But  he  writes  to  his  friend:  "I  believe  the  effect  of  the  struggle, 
though  unsuccessful  in  its  immediate  object,  will  be  to  render  TyndiH 
and  Huiley  and  their  friends  more  cautious  in  their  further  proceed- 
ings. For  instance,  Tyndall's  book,  again  withdrawn  from  Murray's 
'immediate'  list,  will  probably  be  infinitely  more  carefully  worded 
relative  to  Rendu  than  he  first  intended."  % 

I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  apply  to  Principal  Forbes  the 
noun-substantive  which  Byron,  ia  "  Childe  Harold,"  applied  to  RoQs- 
seau,  but  the  adjective  "self-torturing"  is,  I  fear,  only  too  apphcable. 
His  quick  im^nation  suggested  chimerical  causes  for  events,  bat 
never  anything  more  chimerical  than  that  here  assigned  for  the  post- 
ponement   of    my    book    and    its    probable    improvemenL      The 

•  Life,  p.  ICJ,  +  Life,  p.  SGO.  J  Ibid,  p.  387. 
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"straggle  "  in  the  CouDcil  had  no  influence  upon  me,  for  this  good 
leason,  if  for  no  other,  that  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  stru^le.  In  "  Nature  "  for  May  22,  1873,  Professor 
Huxley  has  effectually  disposed  of  this  hypothesis  ;  *  and  those  who 
cftre  to  look  at  the  opening  sentences  of  a  paper  of  mine  in  Mr. 
Francis  Gallon's  "  Vacation  Tonrists  for  1860,"  will  find  there  in- 
dicated another  reason  for  the  delay,  I  may  add,  that  the  only  part 
I  ever  took  in  relation  to  Principal  Forbes  and  a  medal  was  to  go  on 
one  occasion  to  the  Royal  Society  with  the  express  intention  of 
recommending  that  he  should  have  one. 

The  features  of  character  partly  revealed  by  his  bi<^rapher  also  , 
explain  that  tendency  on  the  part  of  Principal  Forbes  to  bring  his 
ovn  labours  into  relief,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  toning  down  the 
labours  of  others.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  footnote  appended  to 
pt^  419,  It  is  also  illustrated  by  his  references  to  Rendu,  which, 
frequent  and  flattering  as  they  are,  left  no  abiding  impression  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  By  some  qualifying  phrase  the  quotation  in  each 
case  is  deprived  of  weight ;  while  practical  extinction  for  eighteen 
Tears  was,  as  already  intimated^  the  fate  of  the  'generous'  and 
'  hospitable '  Agassiz. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  "  Life  "  his  biographer,  while  admitting 
tbat  "to  say  that  Forbes  thoroughly  explained  the  behaviour  of 
glaciers  would  be  an  exaggeration,"  claims  for  him  that  he  must 
"ever  stand  forward  in  the  history  of  the  question  as  one  of  its  most 
effective  and  scientific  promoters."  This  meed  of  praise  I  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  him,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  just.  To  secure 
it,  however,  no  bitterness  of  controversy,  no  depreciation  of  the  ser- 
Tices  of  others,  was  necessary.  One  point  here  needs  a  moment's 
clearing  up.  The  word  "  theory,''  as  regards  glaciers,  slides  inces- 
santly, and  without  warning,  from  one  into  the  other  of  two  different 
ibises.  It  means  sometimes  the  purely  physic^  theory  of  their 
formation,  structure,  and  motion,  with  which  the  name  of  Principal 
Forbes  is  so  largely  identified.  But  it  has  a  wider  sense  where  it 
embraces  the  geological  action  of  glaciers  on  the  sui-face  of  the  globe. 
For  a  long  time  "  glacier  theory  "  had  reference  mainly  to  the  geolo- 
gical phenomena ;  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  words  were  employed 
by  Principal  Forbes  in  his  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  pub- 
lished in  1842.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  are  now  habitually 
applied  by  M.  Agassii^  and  in  relation  to  the  theory  thus  defined  it 
is  no  more  than  natural  for  his  supporters  to  assign  to  M.  Agassis 
the  highest  place.     I  mention  this  to  abolish  the  mystification 

*  The  worda  "drift  of  my  Btatem^nt,"  employed  in  FrofesMtr  HaxIeyB  lettet 
ought  to  be  draft  of  my  Bt 
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which  threatens  to  surrouud  a  question  which  this  simple  statement 
will  render  clear. 

I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  end  here.  Strong  reaaons  may 
cause  me  to  revert  to  this  question,  but  they  must  be  very  strong. 
I  would  only  warn  my  readers  against  -the  assumption,  that  if  I  do 
not  reply  to  further  attack  I  am  unable  to  reply  to  it.  The  present 
rejoinder  furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  the  doubtfulness  of  such  a  con- 
clusion. There  is  one  darkly  expressed  passc^  in  the  "  Life  of 
Principal  Forbes  "  which  may  cover  something  requiring  notice.  We 
are  informed  that  he  pi-eserved  and  carefully  docketed  all  letteis 
written  to  him,  and  that  he  retained  copies  of  all  hia  own.  It  ia 
with  regai'd  to  this  correspondence  that  his  biographer  writes  thus: 
— "  Many  extracts,  and  even  entire  letters,  may  be  selected  which 
»re  free  from  controversy,  yet  in  general  these  would  give  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  import  of  the  whole;  Others  again  cannot 
be  published  at  present  because  the  writers  supply  him  with  details 
ef  that  mysterious  wii-e-pulling  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from 
every  transaction  involving  bonoura  (scientific,  in  common  with  all 
others,  it  is  humiliating  to  confess).  The  value  of  this  unique  series 
is,  however,  so  great,  and  its  preservation  so  complete,  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  may  he  safely  deposited  (under  seal)  in  the  care  of  some 
scientific  society  or  institution,  to  be  opened  only  when  all  the  actois 
have  passed  from  the  scene." 

These  undignified  allu^ons  to  "wire-pulling"  are  perfectly  daric 
to  me  ;  but  if  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wills  may  be  taken  u  a 
specimen  of  the  entire  "  series,"  here  referred  to,  then  I  agree  with 
the  biographer  in  pronouncing  it  "unique."  Would  it  not,  howeyer, 
be  a  manlier  course,  and  a  fairer  one  to  those  who,  writing  withant 
w^iere-peiiaee,  retain  no  copies  of  what  they  write,  to  let  them  know, 
while  they  are  here  to  take  care  of  themselves,  how  their  reputation* 
are  affected  by  these  letters  of  principal  Forbes  t  For  my  own  per- 
sonal part  I  am  prepared  to  challenge  the  production  of  this  coiw 
Kpondence  now. 

Jobs  TraniiJ. 


ESEATtTM  IN  THE  AETICLB  ON  "MIXED  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS  AJfD 

01BL8,"  IN  THE  JULY  HUMBKR., 

Pa^  S58,  line  IG,  omit  the  woid  "howerei." 
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KO.     XV. — PREPARATION     IN     PSYCHOLOGY. 

T)ROBABLY  astonistimeDt  would  make  the  reporters  drop  their 
-'■  pencils,  were  any  member  of  Parliament  to  enunciate  a  psycho- 
l<^cal  principle  as  Justifying  his  opposition  to  a  proposed  measure. 
That  some  law  of  assuciation  of  ideas,  or  some  trait  in  emotional 
development,  should  be  deliberately  set  forth  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  saying  "  ay"  or  "  no "  to  a  motion  for  second  reading,  would 
doabtless  be  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  legislators.  And  aloi^  with 
Uughter  from  many  there  would  come  from  a  few  cries  of  "  question:" 
the  entire  irrelevancy  to  the  matter  in  hand  being  conspicuous.  It 
is  true  that  during  debates  the  possible  behaviour  of  citizens  under 
the  suggested  arrangements  is  described.  Evasions  of  this  or  that 
provision,  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out,  probabilities  of  rcaistaoce, 
connivance,  corruption,  &c.,  are  urged ;  and  these  tacitly  assert  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  certain  characters,  and  under  the  conditions' 
named  is  likely  to  act  in  certain  ways.  In  other  wor)ls,  there  is  an 
imphed  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  effects  of  a  law  will  depend 
un  the  manner  in  which  human  intelligence  and  human  feeling  are 
influenced  by  it.  Experiences  of  men's  conduct  which  the  legislator 
W  gathered,  and  which  lie  partially  sorted  in  his  memory,  furnish 
him  with  empirical  notions  that  guide  his  judgment  on  each  question 
raised  }  and  he  would  think  it  folly  to  ignore  all  this  unsystematized 
VOL.  xxn.  H  H 
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knowledge  about  people's  characters  and  actions.  But  at  tlie  eame 
time  he  regards  as  foolish  the  proposal  to  proceed,  Dot  od  va^ely- 
generiilized  facts,  hut  on  facts  accurately  generalized ;  and,  as  still 
more  foolish,  the  proposal  to  mei'ge  these  minor  deBuite  generaliza- 
tions in  generalizations  expressing  the  ultimate  laws  of  Mind. 
Guidance  by  intuition  seems  to  him  much  more  rational 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tbat.his  intuition  is  of  small  valua 
How  should  I  say  this,  remembering  the  immense  accumulation  of 
experiences  by  which  his  thoughts  have  been  moulded  into  harmony 
with  things?  We  all  know  that  when  the  successful  man  of  buane* 
is  urged  by  wife  and  daughters  to  get  into  Parliament,  that  they  may 
attain  a  higher  social  standing,  he  always  replies  that  his  occupations 
through  life  have  left  him  no  leisure  to  prepare  himself  by  collecting 
and  digesting  the  voluminous  evidence  respecting  the  effects  of  insti- 
tutions and  policies,  and  that  he  fears  he  might  do  mischief.  If  the 
lieir  to  some  lai;ge  estate,  or  scion  of  a  noble  house  powerful  in  tbe 
locality,  receives  a  deputation  asking  him  to  stand  for  the  county,  ve 
constantly  read  that  he  pleads  inadequate  knowledge  as  a  reason  for 
declining  :  perhaps  hinting  that  after  ten  years  spent  in  the  needful 
studies,  he  may  have  courage  to  undertake  the  heavy  responsibilities 
proposed  to  him.  So,  too,  we  have  tbe  familiar  fact  that  when,  at 
length,  men  who  have  gathered  vast  stores  of  political  information, 
gain  the  confidence  of  voters  who  know  how  carefully  they  have  thns 
fitted  themselves,  it  still  perpetually  happens  that  after  election  tbey 
find  they  have  entered  on  their  work  prematurely.  It  is  true  ll»l 
beforehand  they  had  sought  anxiously  through  the  records  of  the 
past,  that  they  might  avoid  legislative  errors  of  multitudinous  kinds, 
like  those  committed  iu  early  times.  Nevertheless  when  Acts  «« 
proposed  referring  to  matters  dealt  with  in  past  generations  by  Acts 
long  since  cancelled  or  obsolete,  immense  inquiries  open  before  them. 
Even  limiting  themselves  to  the  1126  Acts  repealed  in  1823 — 9,  and 
the  further  770  repealed  in  1861,  they  find  that  to  leara  what  these 
aimed  at,  how  tbey  worked,  why  they  failed,  and  whence  arose  tbe 
mischiefs  they  wrought,  is  an  arduous  task,  which  yet  they  feel  bound 
to  undertake  lest  they  should  re-infiict  these  mischiefs  ;  and  bence 
the  reason  why  so  many  break  down  under  the  effort,  and  retire  with 
health  destroyed.  Nay,  more — on  those  with  constitutions  vigorons 
enough  to  carry  them  through  such  inquiries,  there  continually  presses 
the  duty  of  making  yet  further  inquiries.  Besides  tracing  the  results 
of  abandoned  laws  in  other  societies,  there  is  at  home,  year  by  yew. 
more  futile  law-making  to  he  investigated  and  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  it ;  as,  for  example,  from  the  134  Public  Acts  passed  in  1856— ?■ 
of  which  all  but  68  are  wholly  or  partially  repealed.'  And  thus  it 
■  "  The  Statistics  of  LegislatioD,"  read  before  the  SUtutkal  SocielT,  Hi^,  IST3, 
by  Frederick  E,  Jaasoa,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  vioe-presideiitaf  the  Inooiponted  Law Soowtir- 
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happens  tliat,  as  every  autumn  shows  us,  eveo  the  strongest  men, 
finding  their  lives  during  the  recess  over-taxed  with  the  needful 
study,  are  obliged  so  to  locate  themselves  that  by  an  occasional  day's 
hard  riding  after  the  hounds,  or  a  long  walk  over  the  moors  with  gun 
in  hand,  they  may  be  enabled  to  bear  the  excessive  strain  on  their 
netvoos  systems.  Of  course,  therefore,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  deny  that  judgments,  even  empirical,  which  are  guided  by  such 
c&refuUy-amassed  experiences  must  be  of  much  worth. 

But  fiilly  recognizing  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  the 
legislator  has  laboriously  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  institutions 
aod  laws,  past  and  present,  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  admitting  that 
before  thus  instructing  himself  he  would  no  more  think  of  enforcing 
a  new  law  than  would  a  medical  student  think  of  plunging  an 
operating-knife  into  the  human  body  before  learning  where  the 
arteries  ma ;  the  remarkable  anomaly  here  demanding  our  attention 
is,  that  he  objects  to  anything  like  analysis  of  these  phenomena  he 
tias  eo  diligently  collected,  and  has  no  &ith  in  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  ensemble  of  them.  Not  discriminating  very  correctly  between 
the  word  "general"  and  the  word  "abstract,"  and  regarding  as 
oirfmrf  principles  what  are  in  nearly  all  cases  general  principles,  he 
speaks  contemptuously  of  these  as  belonging  to  the  region  of  theory, 
and  as  not  concerning  the  law-maker.  Any  wide  truth  that  is  insisted 
apoQ  as  being  implied  in  many  narrow  truths,  seems  to  him  remote 
from  reality  and  unimportant  for  guidance.  The  results  of  recent 
«iperiments  in  legisUtion  he  thinks  worth  attending  to ;  and  if  any 
one  reminds  him  of  the  experiments  he  has  read  so  much  about,  that 
were  made  in  other  times  and  other  places,  he  regards  these  also, 
separately  taken,  as  deserving  of  consideration.  But  if,  instead  of 
4qdying  special  classes  of  legislative  experiments,  someone  compares 
niaoy  classes  together,  generalizes  the  results,  and  proposes  to  be 
guided  by  the  generalization,  he  shakes  bis  head  sceptically.  And 
his  gcepticism  passes  into  ridicule  if  it  is  proposed  to  affiliate  such 
generalized  results  on  the  laws  of  Mind.  To  prescribe  for  sq^ety  on 
the  strength  of  countless  unclassified  obsei-vations,  appears  to  him  a 
%QEible  course ;  but  to  colligate  and  systematize  the  observations  so 
as  to  educe  tendencies  of  human  behaviour  displayed  throughout 
cases  of  numerous  kinds,  to  trace  these  tendencies  to  their  sources  in 
the  mental  natures  of  men,  and  thence  to  draw  conclusions  for 
guidance,  appears  to  him  a  visionary  course. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  he  ignores,  and  at 
the  results  of  ignoring  them. 

Relational  legislation,  based  as  it  can  only  be  on  a  true  theory  of 
conduct,  which  is  derivable  only  from  a  true  theory  of  mind,  must 
H  H   2 
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recognize  as  a  datum  the  direct  cDDnezion  of  action  vith  feeling 
That  feeling  and  action  bear  a  constant  ratio,  is  a  statement  needing 
qualification ;  for  at  the  one  extreme  there  are  automatic  actions 
which  take  phtce  without  feeling,  and  at  the  other  extreme  there  ue 
feelings  so  intense  that,  by  deranging  the  vital  fanctions.  they  impede 
or  arrest  action.  But  speaking  of  those  activities  which  life  in  general 
presents,  it  is  a  law  tacitly  recognized  by  all,  though  not  distinct); 
formulated,  that  action  and  feeling  vary  together  in  their  amount& 
Passivity  and  absence  of  facial  expression,  both  implying  rest  of  the 
muscles,  are  held  to  show  that  there  is  being  experienced  neither 
much  sensation  nor  much  emotion.  While  the  degree  of  extemil 
demonstration,  be  it  in  movements  that  rise  finally  to  spasms  and  con- 
tortions, or  be  it  in  sounds  that  end  in  laagbter  and  shrieks  and 
groans,  is  habitually  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  pleasure  or  pain, 
sensational  or  emotional.  And  so,  too,  where  continued  expenditure 
of  energy  is  seen,  be  it  in  a  violent  struggle  to  escape  or  be  it  in  the 
persevering  pursuit  of  aii  object,  the  quantity  of  eSbrt  is  held  to 
show  the  quantity  of  feeling. 

This  truth,  undeniable  in  its  generality,  whatever  qualifications 
secondary  truths  make  in  it,  must  be  joined  with  the  truth  that 
c<^uition  does  not  produce  action.  If  I  tread  on  a  pin,  or  unawares 
dip  my  hand  into  very  hot  water,  I  start:  the  strong  sensation 
produces  motion  without  any  thought  intervening.  Coaveisely,  the 
proposition  that  a  piu  pricks,  or  that  hot  water  scalds,  leaves  ine 
quite  unmoved.  Tme,  if  to  one  of  these  propositions  is  joined  the 
idea  that  a  pin  is  about  to  pierce  my  skin,  or  to  the  other  the  idea 
that  some  hot  water  will  fidl  on  it,  there  results  a  tendency,  more  or 
less  deraded,  to  shrink.  But  that  which  causes  shrinking  is  the  ideal 
pun.  The  statement  that  the  pin  will  hurt  or  the  water  scald, 
pi-oduceB  no  effect  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  beyond  a  recognition 
of  its  meaning  :  it  produces  an  efiect  only  when  the  pain  verballj 
asserted,  becomes  a  pain  actually  conceived  as  impending — only 
when  there  rises  in  consciousness  a  representation  of  the  pain,  which 
is  a  faint  form  of  the  pain  as  before  felt.  That  is  to  say,  the  cause 
of  movement  here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  a  feeling  and  not  a 
cc^ition.  What  we  see  even  in  these  simplest  actions,  runs  through 
actions  of  all  degrees  of  complexly.  It  is  never  the  knowle<^ 
which  is  the  moving  agent  in  conduct ;  but  it  is  always  the  feeling 
which  goes  along  with  that  knowledge,  or  is  excited  by  it.  Though 
the  drunkard  knows  that  afler  to-da3r'8  debauch  will  come  to-morrow's 
headache,  yet  he  is  not  deterred  by  consciousness  of  this  truth, 
unless  the  penalty  is  distinctly  represented — unless  there  rises 
in  bis  consciousness  a  vivid  idea  of  the  misery  to  be  borne — 
unless  there  is  excited  in  him  an  adequate  amount  of    feeling 
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utagODisiic  to  liis  dewre  for  drink.  Similarly  with  improvidence  in 
general  If  coming  eyils  are  imagined  with  clearness  and  the 
titreateaed  sufTerings  ideally  felt,  there  is  a  due  check  on  the 
tendency  to  take  immediate  gratifications  without  stint ;  but  in  the 
abscDce  of  that  consciousness  of  future  ills  which  is  constituted  by 
the  ideas  of  pEun,  distinct  or  vague,  the  passing  desire  is  not  opposed 
effectually.  The  truth  that  recklessness  brings  distress,  fiilly  acknow- 
ledged though  it  may  be,  remains  inoperative.  The  mere  cognition 
does  not  affect  conduct — conduct  is  affected  only  when  the  cognition 
passes  out  of  that  intellectual  form  in  which  the  idea  of  distress  is 
little  more  than  verbal,  into  a  form  in  which  this  term  of  the 
proposition  is  developed  into  a  vivid  imi^nation  of  distress — a  mass 
of  painful  feeling.  It  is  thus  with  conduct  of  every  kind.  See 
tbis  group  of  persons  clustered  at  the  river  side.  A  boat  has  upset, 
aod  some  one  is  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  fact  that  in  the  absence 
of  aid  the  youth  iti  the  water  will  shortly  die,  is  known  to  them  alL 
That  by  swimming  to  his  assistance  his  life  may  be  saved,  is  a 
proposition  denied  by  none  of  them.  The  duty  of  helping  fellow- 
creatures  who  are  in  difficulties,  they  have  been  taught  all  their 
hvee ;  and  they  will  severally  admit  that  running  a  risk  to  prevent 
a  death  is  praiseworthy.  Nevertheless,  though  sundry  of  them  can 
swim,  they  do  nothing  beyond  shouting  for  assistance  or  giving 
advice.  But  now  here  comes  one  who,  tearing  off  his  coat,  plunges 
in  to  the  rescue.  In  what  does  he  differ  from  the  others  ?  Not  in 
knowledge.  Their  cognitions  are  equally  clear  with  his.  They 
know  as  well  as  be  does  that  death  is  impending ;  and  know,  too, 
bow  it  may  be  prevented.  In  him,  however,  these  cognitions  arouse 
certain  correlative  emotions  more  strongly  than  they  are  aroused  in 
the  rest.  Groups  of  feeling  ai-e  escited  in  all ;  but  whereas  iu  the 
others  the  deterrent  feelings  of  fear,  &c.,  preponderate,  in  him  there 
is  a  surplus  of  the  feelings  excited  by  sympathy,  joined,  it  may  be,  with 
others  not  of  so  high  a  kind.  In  each  case,  however,  the  behaviour 
is  not  determined  by  knowledge,  but  by  emotion.  Obviously,  change  in 
the  actions  of  these  passive  spectators  is  not  to  be  effected  by  making 
their  a^nitions  clearer,  but  by  making  their  higher  feelings  stronger. 
Have  we  not  here,  then,  a  cardinal  psycholc^cal  truth  to  which 
any  rational  system  of  human  discipline  must  conform  1  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  a  legislation  which  ignores  it  and  tacitly  assumes  its 
opposite,  will  inevitably  fail  ?  Yet  much  of  our  legislation  does  this ; 
and  we  are  at  present,  legislature  and  nation  together,  eagerly 
pushing  forward  schemes  which  proceed  on  the  postulate  that  conduct 
is  determined  not  by  feelings,  but  by  cognitions. 


For  what  else  is  the  assumption  underlying  this  anxious  urging-on 
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of  organizations  for  teaching  \  Wbat  is  the  root-notion  common  to 
Secularists  and  Denominationalists,  but  the  notion  that  spread  of 
knowledge  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  bettering  behaviour?  H&ving 
both  swallowed  certain  statistical  fallacies,  there  has  grown  up  in 
tbein  the  belief  that  State-education  will  check  ill-doing.  In  ne^vv 
papers,  they  have  often  met  with  comparisons  between  the  numbere 
of  criminab  who  can  read  and  write  and  the  numbers  who  can  not; 
and  finding  the  numbere  who  can  not  greatly  exceed  the  numbers 
who  can,  they  accept  the  inference  that  igtor&nce  is  the  cause  d 
crime.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  ask  whether  other  statistics, 
similarly  drawn  np,  would  not  prove  with  like  conclusiveness  that 
crime  id  caused  by  absence  of  ablutions,  or  by  lack  of  clean  hueo,  or 
by  bad  ventilation,  or  by  want  of  a  separate  bed-room.  Go  through 
any  jail  and  ascertain  how  many  prisoners  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  morning  bath,  and  you  would  find  that  criminality  habitusllj 
went  with  dirtiness  of  skin.  Count  up  those  who  had  possessed  a 
second  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  comparison  of  the  figures  would  show 
you  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  criminals  were  habitually  able  to 
change  their  garments.  Inquire  whether  they  had  lived  in  mun 
streets  or  down  courts,  and  you  would  discover  that  nearly  all  urban 
crime  comes  from  holes  and  comers.  SimiUrly,  a  fanatical  advocate 
of  total  abstinence  or  of  sanitary  improvement,  could  get  equally- 
strong  statistical  justifications  for  his  belief.  But  if,  not  accepting 
the  random  inference  presented  to  you  that  ignorance  and  crime  are 
cause  and  effect,  you  consider,  as  above,  whether  crime  nLay  not  with 
equal  reason  be  ascribed  to  various  other  causes,  you  are  ted  to  see 
that  it  is  really  connected  with  an  inferior  mode  of  life,  itself  usuall; 
consequent  on  original  inferiority  of  nature  ;  and  you  are  led  to  see 
that  ignorance  is  simply  one  of  the  concomitants,  no  more  to  be  held 
the  cause  of  crime  than  various  other  concomitants. 

But  this  obvious  criticism,  and  the  obvious  counter-conclusion  it 
implies,  are  not  simply  overlooked,  but,  when  insisted  on,  seem 
powerless  to  affect  the  belief  which  has  taken  possession  of  men. 
Disappointment  alone  will  now  a£rect  it.  A  wave  of  opinion  reaching 
a  certain  height,  cannot  be  changed  by  any  evidence  or  argum^t; 
but  has  to  spend  itself  in  the  gradual  course  of  things  before  a 
reaction  of  opinion  can  arise.  Otherwise  it  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible that  this  confidence  in  the  curative  effects  of  teaching,  which 
men  have  carelessly  allowed  to  be  geDerB,ted  in  them  by  the  re-iteia- 
tiona  of  d/x^nnvxire  pohticians,  should  survive  the  direct  disproofs 
yielded  by  daily  experience.  Is  it  not  the  trouble  of  every  mother 
and  every  governess,  that  perpetual  insisting  on  the  right  and 
denouncing  the  wrong  do  not  sufBce  %  Is  it  not  the  constant  com- 
pluQt  that  on  many  natures  reasoning  and  explanation  and  the 
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dear  demonstoation  of  conaequences  are  scarcely  at  all  operative ; 
that  where  they  are  operative  there  is  a  more  or  less  mai-ked  difference 
of  emotiooal  nature ;  and  that  where,  having  before  failed,  they 
b^D  to  succeed,  change  of  feeling  rather  than  difference  of  appre- 
hension is  the  cause.  Do  we  not  similarly  hear  from  every  house- 
keeper that  servants  usually  pay  but  little  attention  to  reproofs  ; 
that  they  go  on  perversely  in  old  habits,  regardless  of  clear  evidence 
of  their  foolishness ;  and  that  their  actions  are  to  be  altered  not  by 
explanations  and  reasonings,  hut  by  either  the  fear  of  penalties  or 
the  experience  of  penalties — that  is,  by  the  emotions  awakened  in 
them?  When  we  turn  from  domestic  life  to  the  life  of  the  outer 
world,  do  not  like  disproofs  everywhere  meet  us  \  Are  not  fraudulent 
bankrupts  educated  people,  and  getters-up  of  bubble-companies,  and 
makers  of  adulterated  goods,  and  users  of  false  trade-marks,  and 
retailers  who  have  light  weights,  and  owners  of  unseaworthy  ships, 
ftad  those  who  cheat  insurance-companies,  and  those  who  carry  on 
turf-chicaneries,  and  the  great  majority  of  gamblers  ?  Or,  to  take  a 
more  extreme  form  of  turpitude, — is  there  not,  among  those  who 
have  committed  murder  by  poison  within  our  memories,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  educated— -a  number  bearing  as  large  a  ratio  to 
the  educated  classes  as  does  the  total  number  of  murderers  to  the 
total  population  ? 

This  belief  in  the  moralizing  effects  of  intellectual  culture,  flatly 
contradicted  by  facts,  is  absurd  d  priori.  What  imaginable  con- 
nexion is  there  between  the  learning  that  certain  clusters  of  marks 
on  paper,  stand  for  certain  words,  and  the  getting  a  higher  sense  of 
duty  ?  What  possible  effect  can  acquirement  of  facility  in  making 
written  signs  of  sounds,  have  in  strengthening  the  desire  to  do  right  1 
How  does  knowledge  of  the  midtiplication-table,  or  quickness  in 
adding  and  dividing,  so  increase  the  sympathies  as  to  restrain  the 
tendency  to  trespass  against  fellow -creatures  \  In  what  way  can  the 
attainment  of  accuracy  in  spelling  and  parsing,  &c.,  make  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  more  powerful  than  it  was?  or  why  from  stores  of 
geographical  information,  perseveringly  guned,  is  there  likely  to 
come  increased  regard  for  truth  t  The  irrelation  between  such 
causes  and  such  effects,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  exercise  of 
the  fingers  and  strengthening  of  the  legs.  One  who  should  by 
lessons  in  Latin  hope  to  give  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  or  one  who 
should  expect  practice  in  drawing  to  be  followed  by  expressive 
rendering  of  a  sonata,  would  be  thought  fit  for  an  asylum,  and  yet 
he  would  be  scarcely  more  irrational  than  are  those  who  by  discipline 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  expect  to  produce  better  feelings. 

This  faith  in  lesson-books  and  readings  is  one  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  age.     Even  as  appliances  to  intellectual  culture  books  are 
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greatly  over-eatimated.  Inatead  of  secood-hand  knowledge  being 
r^arded  as  of  less  value  than  first-hand  koowledge,  and  as  a  know- 
ledge to  be  sought  only  where  first-hand  knowledge  cannot  be  had,U 
is  actually  regarded  as  of  greater  value.  Something  gathered  Etom 
printed  p^es  is  supposed  to  enter  into  a  course  of  education ;  but  i{ 
gathered  by  oliservation  of  Life  and  Nature,  is  supposed  not  thus  to 
enter.  Reading  lb  seeing  by  proxy — is  learning  indirectly  tbrougli 
another  man's  faculties  instead  of  directly  through  one's  own  facul- 
ties ;  and  such  is  the  prevailing  bias  that  the  indirect  learning  is 
thought  preferable  to  the  direct  learning,  and  usurps  the  name  of 
cultivation  t  We  smile  when  told  that  savages  consider  writing  as  a 
kind  of  magic ;  and  we'  laugh  at  the  story  of  the  negro  who  hid  a 
letter  under  a  stone,  that  it  might  not  inform  against  him  when  he 
devoured  the  fruit  he  was  sent  with.  Yet  the  current  notions  about 
printed  information  betray  a  kindred  delusion :  a  kind  of  magic^ 
e£Gcacy  is  ascribed  to  ideas  gained  through  artificial  appliances,  as 
compared  with  ideas  otherwise  gained.  And  this  delusion,  injurious 
in  its  effects  even  on  intellectual  culture,  produces  effects  still  more 
injurious  on  moral  culture,  by  generating  the  assumption  that  this, 
too,  can  be  got  by  reading  and  the  repeating  of  lessons. 

It  will,  I  know,  be  said  that  not  from  intellectual  teaching,  but 
from  moral  teaching,  is  improvement  of  conduct  and  diminution  of 
crime  looked  for.  While,  unquestionably,  many  of  those  who  uige 
on  educational  schemes  believe  in  the  moralizing  effects  of  knowledge 
in  general,  it  must  be  admitted  that  somo  hold  general  knowledge  to 
be  inadequate,  and  contend  that  rules  of  right  conduct  must  be 
taught.  Already,  however,  reasons  have  been  given  why  the  expecta- 
tions even  of  those,  are  illnsoty ;  proceeding,  as  they  do,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  moral  precepts  wilt 
produce  conformity  to  them.  Plenty  more  reasons  are  forthcoming. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  contradictions  to  this  assumption  furnished  by 
the  Chinese,  to  all  of  whom  the  high  ethical  maxims  of  Confucius  an 
taught,  and  who  yet  fail  to  show  us  a  conduct  proportionately  eiem- 
plary.  Nor  will  I  enlarge  on  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the 
United  States,  the  school-system  of  which  brings  up  the  whole  popu- 
lation under  the  daily  influence  of  chapters  which  set  forth  prinaples 
of  right  conduct,  and  which  nevertheless  in  its  political  life,  and  by 
many  of  its  social  occurrences,  shows  us  that  conformity  to  these 
principles  is  anything  but  complete.  It  will  suffice  if  I  limit  myself 
to  evidence  supplied  by  our  own  society,  past  and  present ;  which 
negatives,  veiy  decisively,  these  sanguine  expectations.  For 
what  have  we  been  doing  all  these  many  centuries  by  our  religions 
agencies,  but  preaching  right  principles  to  old  and  young  t  What 
has  been  the  aim  of  services  in  our  ten  thousand  churches  week  after 
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week,  but  to  eoforce  a  code  of  good  conduct  by  promised  rewards  and 
tliTeateDed  penalties  ? — the  whole  population  having  been  for  many 
geDeratioDS  compelled  to  listen.  What  have  Dissenting  chapels, 
more  numerous  still,  been  used  for,  unless  as  places  where  pursuance 
of  right  and  desistance  from  wrong  have  been  unceasingly  commended 
to  all  from  childhood  upwards !  And  if  now  it  is  held  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  done — if  notwithstanding  perpetual  explanations, 
and  denunciations,  and  exhortations,  the  misconduct  is  so  great  that 
society  is  endangered,  why,  after  all  this  insistance  has  failed,  is  it 
expected  that  more  insistance  will  succeed  \  See  here  the  proposals 
and  the  implied  beliefs.  Teaching  by  clergymen  not  having 
bad  the  desired  effect,  let  us  try  teaching  by  schoolmastera  Bible- 
reading  from  a  pulpit,  with  the  accompaniment  of  imposing  archi- 
tecture, painted  windows,  tombs,  and  "  dim  religious  light,"  having 
proved  inadequate,  suppose  we  try  hible-readiog  in  rooms  with  bare 
vails,  relieved  only  by  maps,  and  drawings  of  animals.  Commands 
and  interdicts  uttered  by  a  surpliced  priest  to  minds  prejuu^  by 
chant  and  organ-peal,  not  having  been  obeyed,  let  us  see  whether 
they  will  be  obeyed  when  mechanically  repeated  in  schoolboy  sing- 
song to  a  thread-bare  usher,  amid  the  buzz  of  lesson-learning  and 
clatter  of  slates.  Not  veiy  hopeful  proposals,  one  would  say  ; 
|ffoceedii>g,  as  they  do,  upon  one  or  other  of  the  beliefs,  that  a  moral 
precept  will  be  effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  without 
emotional  accompaniment,  and  that  its  effectiveness  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  tramber  of  times  it  is  repeated.  Both  these  beliefs 
are  directly  at  variance  with  the  result  of  psychological  analysis  and 
of  d^ly  experience.  Certainly,  such  influence  as  may  be  gained  by 
addiessing  moral  truths  to  the  intellect,  is  made  greater  if  the  accom-. 
pauiments  arouse  an  appropriate  emotional  excitement,  as  a  religious 
service  does ;  while,  conversely,  there  can  be  no  more  effectual  way 
of  divesting  such  moral  truths  of  their  impressiveness,  tlian  asso- 
ciating  them  with  the  prosaic  and  vulgarizing  sounds  and  sights  and 
smells  coming  from  crowded  children.  And  no  less  certain  is  it  that 
precepts  often  heard  and  little  regarded,  lose  by  repetition  the  small 
influence  they  had.  What  do  public-schools  show  us  ? — are  the  boys 
rendered  merciful  to  one  another  by  hstening  to  religious  injunctions 
every  morniog  ?  What  do  Universities  show  us  ? — have  perpetual 
chapels  habitually  made  undergraduates  behave  better  than  the 
average  of  young  men  1  What  do  Cathedral-towns  show  us  % — is 
there  in  them  a  moral  tone  above  that  of  other  towns,  or  must  we 
from  the  common  saying,  "The  nearer  the  Church,"  &o.,  infer  a 
pervading  impression  to  the  contraty  %  What  do  clergymen's  sons 
show  us  ? — has  constant  insistance  on  right  conduct  made  them  con- 
spicuously superior,  or  do  we  not  rather  hear  it  whispered  that  some- 
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thing  like  an  opposite  effect  seems  produced.  Or,  to  take  one  more 
case,  what  do  religious  newspaper  show  us  ? — is  it  that  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  more  Eamiliar  to  their  writers  tlian  to  other  wiiters, 
are  more  clearly  to  he  traced  in  their  articles,  or  haa  there  not  erer 
been  displayed  a  want  of  charity  in  their  dealings  with  opponents, 
and  is  it  not  still  displayed  %  *  Nowhere  do  we  find  that  repetitioa 
of  rules  of  right,  already  known  but  disregarded,  produces  r^ard 
for  them ;  but  we  End  that,  contrariwise,  it  makes  the  regard  for 
them  less  than  before.'f* 

*  Amon^  recent  lUiurtratJonB  of  the  troth  that  fieqaent  repetition  of  Chiiitlaii 
doctrines  does  not  oondnoe  to  growUi  of  ChriabiBn  fselinga,  here  are  two  that  nan 
WOTth  preeerrlng:.    The  firat  I  qnote  from  The  Churdt  Herald  for  Usf  14, 18T8. 

"  Mr.  J.  9(uBit  Mill,  who  has  joat  tcone  to  his  aocount,  would  have  been  a  renuik- 
able  writer  of  English,  if  hia  innate  aelf-conaoionsnesB  and  abonndin^  Belf-confideBU 
had  not  made  him  a  notorions  literal?  prig.  .  .  .  His  death  is  no  toss  to  anybad;, 
for  he  was  a  isuk  hot  amiable  infldsl,  «nd  a  most  dangannu  penan.  The  aoooer 
those '  lights  of  thought,'  who  agree  wlUi  him,  go  to  Uie  aame  place,  Uie  betta  it 
will  be  for  .both  Choioh  and  ijtate." 

The  eecond,  which  to  an  English  manUeetation  of  sentiment  yields  a  parallel  btn 

America,  I  am  permitted  to  publish  bj  a  friend  ba  whom  it  was  latel;  addrenad  :— 

"  (FVom  a  Ckrgynan  tif  28  yaarf  $ertiiee.) 

"  V.S.  America,  Harob  10th,  IS7S. 

"  J.  TrHDALL.—How  it  on^t '  to  heap  ooals  of  fire  on  Tonrhead,'  that,  hintani 
for  jrour  inttUti  ta  their  Stligion,  in  jaax  rarious  works,  Qie  American  people  tnatcd 
foa  with  distinguished  oonaidGTatdon.  You  have  repeatedly  raised  joui  punj  ann 
against  God  and  His  Christ '.  Yon  have  endeavoored  to  deprive  mankind  of  ita  onlj 
oonaolation  in  life,  and  ita  only  hope  in  death  (vide  '  Fragmenta  of  Science,'  kc}, 
mtluiut  offering  auythiti^  inetead,  bnt  the '  diy-light '  of  yoot  moleonles  and  atcmu. 
Shall  we  praise  you  for  this  7    We  praise  yoa  not  I 

"  '  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  Thee  ? ' 

"  Every  tuieide  in  onr  laud  (and  they  are  of  daily  oooorreuoe)  is  Indirectly  the 
effect  of  the  beetial  dootrines  of  yoDiseU,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Hnxlc;,  et  id  omnt  geitut. 

"  '  The  pit  is  digged  np  for  you  alt  ? ' 

" '  Tfoe  unto  you  that  Uugh  now,  for  ye  ahall  moum  and  lament.' 

"  With  the  BUpremest  contempt,  I  remain, 

"A.  F.  r ." 

t  To  ahow  how  little  operatiTe  on  oondnct  is  mere  teaching,  let  me  add  a  sbciking 
fact  that  has  fallen  under  my  own  obHerration.  Some  twelve  years  ago  was  com- 
menced a  serial  publication,  grave  and  uninteresting  to  moet,  and  necessarily  limiUd 
in  ita  circulation  to  the  well-educated.  It  was  issned  to  subscribers,  from  each  of 
whom  a  small  sum  was  due  for  ever;  four  numbers.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Qie 
notificatiau,  periodically  made,  that  another  svbMription  was  due,  reoeiTed  boa 
some  prompt  attention  ;  from  others  an  attention  more  or  leaa  taidy ;  and  boat 
others  no  attention  at  all.  The  defaulters,  from  time  to  time  reminded  by  new 
notdoee.  fell,  many  of  them,  two  subscriptions  in  arrear ;  but  after  reoeiving  from 
the  publishers  letters  intimating  the  fact,  some  of  these  rectified  what  was  simply  a 
result  of  forgetfnlnesB :  leaviii);,  however,  a  number  who  still  went  on  reoetring  the 
aerial  without  p^ing  for  it.  When  these  were  three  snbeciiptions  in  ivrear,  further 
letters  from  the  publishers,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  facta,  were  sent  to  them, 
bringing  f  lom  some  the  amounts  due,  but  leaving  a  remainder  who  oontinued  to  dis- 
r^fard  the  claim.  Eventually  theae  received  from  the  publishers  IntimatJons  that  thar 
names  would  be  struck  off  for  non-p^ment;    and  such  of  them  as  continued 
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The  prevailing  assumption  is,  indeed,  as  much  disproved  by 
analysis  as  it  is  contradicted  by  familiar  facts.  Already  we  have 
seen  that  the  connexion  is  between  action  and  feeling ;  and  hence 
the  corollary  that  only  by  a  frequent  passing  of  feeling  into  action, 
is  the  tendency  to  such  action  strengthened.  Just  as  two  ideas 
often  repeated  in  a  certain  order,  become  coherent  in  that  order ; 
aai  just  as  muscular  motions,  at  firat  difficult  to  combine  properly 
with  one  another  and  with  guiding  perceptions,  become  by  practice 
facile,  and  at  length  automatic ;  so  the  recurring  production  of  any 
conduct  by  its  prompting  emotion,  makes  that  conduct  relatively 
easy.  Not  by  precept,  though  heard  daily:  not  by  example,  unless 
it  is  followed ;  but  only  by  action,  often  caused  by  the  related 
feeling,  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed.  And  yet  this  truth,  which 
Mental  Science  clearly  teaches,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with 
^miliar  sayings,  is  a  truth  wholly  ignored  in  current  educational 
&Daticisais. 

There  is  ignored,  too,  the  correlative  truth  ;  and  ignoring  it 
threatens  results  etill  more  disastrous.  While  we  see  an  expectation 
of  benefits  which  the  means  used  cannot  achieve,  we  see  no  con- 
BciousnesB  of  injuries  which  will  be  entailed  by  these  means.  As 
usually  happens  with  those  absorbed  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  some 
good  l^  governmental  action,  there  is  a  blindness  to  the  evil  reaction 
on  the  natures  of  citizens.  Already  the  natures  of  citizens  have 
suffered  fixim  kindred  reactions,  due  to  actions  set  up  centuries  ago  ; 

iiiMnmble  were  at  length  omitted  footn  the  lirt.  After  &  lapm  of  ten  jears,  a  digest 
*u  made  of  the  original  list,  to  aBcertaia  the  latio  between  llie  numberof  defanlten 
lod  the  total  nuntba  i  and  to  ascertain,  alao,  the  ratios  boise  b^  their  nombera  to 
the  nombetB  of  their  respeoCive  olaaaefl.  Those  who  had  thoa  finaUj  declined  pacing 
(n  what  Uiej  had  jeai  after  j^ax  leoeired.  oonstitated  the  following  percentages : — 

Sabsoribeni  of  nnhnown  ttatiii  .37  per  cent. 

physicians 29        „ 

Ctergyinen  (mostly  of  the  Eetabliahed  Chnrch)    .    81        „ 

Secnlarisu S2        „ 

Jonmalista 82        „ 

Admitting  that  the  high  peroentag'e  among  the  jonmalisti  may  have  been  doe  to 
the  habit  of  receiving  grati*  copies  of  books,  we  have  to  note,  fliat  of  aJl,  the  Boipris- 
ing  foct  that  nearly  one-third  of  these  highly  educated  men  were  thus  regardless  of 
H  eqnitable  claim.  Fnitber,  on  comparing  the  sub-divisions,  we  discover  that  the 
dna  nndistingmshed  by  titles  of  any  Mud,  and  therefore  including,  as  we  must 
■appose,  those  whose  edaoation,  thongh  good,  was  not  the  highest,  fnmished  the 
smallest  percentage  of  defaulters :  so  far  as  the  evidence  goee,  it  assooiateB  Increase 
of  tntellectnal  coltun  with  deoreaae  of  oonscientioDBneBB.  And  then  one  more  thing 
to  be  noted  is  the  absence  of  that  benefloial  effect  expected  from  repetition  of  moral 
pieceptB  ;  the  Clergy  aad  tile  Seonlariete  are  nearly  on  a  level.  So  that,  both  in 
gtnenl  and  in  detail,  this  evidence,  like  the  evidence  given  in  the  text,  is  wholly  at 
nrianoewith  thebelief  that  addreaaing  the  intellect  develops  the  higher 
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and  now  the  mischievous  effects  are  to  be  increased  hy  further  Eucti 
reactions. 

The  English  people  are  comphuned  of  as  itnproTident.  Veiy  few 
of  them  lay  by  in  anticipation  of  times  when  work  is  slack ;  and 
the  general  testimony  is  that  higher  wages  commonly  result  only  m 
more  extravf^ant  living  or  in  drinking  to  greater  excesa  As  we 
saw  a  while  since,  they  neglect  opportunities  of  hecoming  share- 
hotdei-s  in  the  CompaDies  they  are  engaged  under  ;  and  those  who 
are  most  aozious  for  their  welfare  despair  on  finding  how  little  they 
do  to  raise  themselves  when  they  have  the  means.  This  tendency 
to  seize  immediate  gratification  regardless  of  future  penalty,  is  com- 
mented on  as  characteristic  of  the  Englbh  people ;  and  contrasts 
laetween  them  and  their  Continental  neighbours  having  been  drawn, 
surprise  is  expressed  that  such  contrasts  should  exist.  Improvidence 
is  spoken  of  as  an  inexplicable  trait  of  the  race — no  regard  being  pud 
to  the  &ct  that  races  with  which  it  is  compared  are  allied  in  blood 
The  people  of  Norway  are  economical  and  extremely  prudent  The 
Danes,  too,  are  thrifty;  and  Defoe,  commenting  on  the  extravi^ance 
of  his  countrymen,  says  that  a  Dutchman  gets  rich  on  wages  oat  of 
which  an  Euglishman  but  just  lives.  So,  too,  if  we  take  the  modern 
Qermans.  Alike  hy  the  complaints  of  the  Americans,  that  the 
Overmans  are  ousting  them  from  their  own  businesses  by  working 
hard  and  living  cheaply,  and  by  the  success  here  of  German  tiadera 
and  the  preference  shown  for  German  waiters,  we  are  taught  that  iu 
other  divisions  of  the  Teutonic  race  there  is  nothing  like  this  lack  <rf 
self-control  Nor  can  we  ascribe  to  such  portion  of  Norman  blood 
as  exists  among  uti,  this  peculiar  trait :  descendants  of  the  Normans 
in  France  are  industrious  and  saving.  Why,  then,  should  the  Eughsb 
people  be  improvident?  If  we  seek  explanation  in  their  nmote 
lineage,  we  fiud  none  ;  but  if  we  seek  it  in  the  social  conditions  to 
which  they  have  been  subject,  we  find  a  sufficient  explanation.  The 
English  are  improvident  because  they  have  been  for  ages  disciplined 
in  improvidenca  Extravagance  has  been  made  habitual  by  shielding 
them  from  the  shaip  penalties  extravagance  brings.  Carefulness  has 
been  discouraged  by  continually  showing  to  the  careful  that  those 
who  were  careless  did  as  well  as,  or  better,  than  themselves.  Nay, 
there  have  been  positive  penalties  on  carefulness.  Labourers  working 
hard  and  paying  their  way,  have  constantly  found  themselves  called 
on  to  help  in  supporting  the  idle  around  them  \  have  bad  their  goods 
taken  under  distress-warrants,  that  paupers  might  be  fed ;  and 
eventually  have  found  themselves  and  their  children  reduced  also  to 
pauperism.*      Well-conducted  poor  women,  supporting  themseWes 

*  Etod  after  the  reform  of  the  Poor-Law,  this  pnnjahment  for  );aod  behkriooi  **■ 
oontiiined.  nioatratlons  wUl  be  foiud  in  the  before-mentioned  l^scta  on  the  P<iar- 
Iaws.  b;  a  late  nncle  of  mine— illnstrstlons  that  camv  ander  his  personal  obaemliAi 
as  clergyman  and  us  guardian. 
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without  aid  or  encouragemant,  have  seen  the  ill-conducted  receiving 
parish-pay  for  tbeb'  illegitimate  children.  Nay,  to  such  extremes  has 
the  process  gone,  that  women  with  many  illegitimate  children,  getting 
from  the  rates  a  weekly  sum  for  each,  have  been  chosen  as  wives  by 
men  who  wanted  the  sums  thus  derived  !  Generation  after  genera- 
tion the  hoDest  and  independent,  not  marrying  till  they  had  means, 
and  striving  t«  bring  up  their  families  without  assistance,  have  been 
saddled  with  extra  burdens,  and  hindered  from  leaving  a  desirable 
posterity;  while  the  dissolute  and  the  idle,  especially  when  given  to 
Aat  lying  and  servility  by  which  those  in  authority  are  deluded,  have 
been  helped  to  produce  and  to  rear  progeny,  characterized,  like  them- 
selves, by  absence  of  the  mental  traits  needed  for  good  citizenship. 
And  then,  after  centuries  during  which  we  have  been  breeding  the 
race  as  much  as  possible  from  the  improvident,  and  repressmg  the 
multiplication  of  the  provident,  we  lift  our  bands  and  exclaim  at  the 
recklessness  our  peo[de  exhibit  I  If  men  who,  for  a  score  of  genera- 
tions, had  by  preference  bred  from  their  worst-tempered  horses  and 
their  least-sagacious  dogs,  were  then  to  wonder  because  their  horses 
were  vicious  and  their  dogs  stupid,  we  should  t^ink  the  absurdity  of 
their  policy  paralleled  only  by  the  absurdity  of  their  astonishment ; 
but  human  beings  instead  of  inferior  animals  being  in  question,  no 
absurdity  is  seen  either  in  the  policy  or  in  the  astonishment. 

And  now  something  more  serious  happens  than  the  overlooking  of 
these  evils  wrought  on  men's  natures  by  centuries  of  demoralizing 
influences.  We  are  deliberately  establishing  further  such  influences. 
Having,  as  much  as  we  could,  suspended  the  civilizing  discipline  of 
an  industrial  life  so  carried  on  as  to  achieve  self-maintenance  without 
injury  to  others,  we  now  proceed  to  suspend  that  civilizing  discipline 
in  another  direction.  Having  in  successive  generations  done  our 
best  to  diminish  the  sense  of  responsibility,  by  warding- off  evils 
which  disregard  of  i-esponsibility  brings,  we  now  carry  the  policy 
Luther  by  relieving  parents  fix)m  certain  other  responsibilities  which, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  fall  on  them.  By  way  of  checking  reckless- 
ness, and  discouraging  improvident  marriages,  and  nusing  the  con- 
ception of  duty,  we  are  diffusing  the  belief  that  it  is  not  the  concern 
of  parents  to  fit  their  children  for  the  business  of  life ;  but  that  the 
nation  is  bound  to  do  this.  Everywhere  there  is  a  tacit  enunciation 
of  the  marvellous  doctrine  that  citizens  are  not  responsible  indivi- 
dually for  the  bringing  up,  each  of  his  own  children,  but  that  these 
same  citizens  incorporated  into  a  society,  are  each  of  them  responsible 
[or  the  bringing-up  of  everybody  else's  children !  The  obligation  does 
not  fall  upon  A  in  his  capacity  of  father,  to  rear  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  his  of&pring  ;  but  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  there  does 
fitU  on  him  the  obligation  of  mentally  rearing  the  oflspring  of  B,  0, 
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D,  and  the  rest ;  who  similarly  have  their  direct  parental  obligatioDS 
made  secondary  to  their  tDdirect  obligations  to  children  not  their 
own !  Already  it  is  estimatad  that,  as  matters  are  now  being 
arranged,  parents  will  soon  pay  in  school-fees  for  their  own  children, 
only  one-sixth  of  the  amount  which  is  paid  by  them  through  taxes, 
rates,  and  voluntary  contributions,  for  children  at  large :  in  terms  of 
money,  the  claims  of  children  at  large  to  their  care,  will  be  taken 
as  t\j.  times  the  claim  of  their  own  children !  And  if,  looking  back 
forty  years,  we  observe  the  growth  of  the  pnblic  claim  wr«M  the 
private  claim,  we  may  infer  that  the  private  claim  will  presently  be 
ab^rbed  wholly.  Already  the  correlative  theory  is  becoming  so 
definite  and  positive  that  you  meet  with  the  notion,  uttered  as 
though  it  were  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  criminals  are  "  society's 
failures."  Presently  it  will  be  seen  that,  since  good  bodily  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  good  mental  development,  is  a  pre-rcquiaite  of  good 
citizenship,  (for  without  it  the  citizen  cannot  maintain  himself,  and 
so  avoid  wrong-doing,)  sooiety  is  responsible  also  for  the  proper  feeding 
and  clothing  of  children  :  indeed,  in  School-Board  discussions,  then 
is  already  an  occasional  admission  that  no  logically -defensible 
halting-place  can  be  found  between  the  two.  And  so  we  are  [»«- 
gressing  towards  the  wonderful  notion,  here  and  there  finding  tacit 
eicpression,  that  people  are  to  many  when  they  feel  inclin^,  and 
other  people  are  to  take  the  conseqaeuces. 

And  this  is  thought  to  be  the  policy  conducive  to  improvement 
of  behaviour.  Men  who  have  been  made  improvident  by  shielding 
them  from  many  of  the  evil  results  of  improvidence,  are  now  to  be 
made  more  provident  by  further  shielding  them  from  the  evil  results 
of  improvidence.  Having  had  their  self-control  decreased  by  sodal 
arrangements  which  lessened  the  need  for  self-control,  other  social 
anangements  are  devised  which  will  make  self-control  still  lest 
needful ;  and  it  is  hoped  so  to  make  self-control  greater.  This 
expectation  is  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  whole  order  of  things. 
Life  of  every  kind,  human  included,  proceeds  on  an  exactly-oppodte 
principle.  All  lower  types  of  beings  show  us  that  the  rearing  of 
ofispring  affords  the  highest  discipline  for  the  faculties.  The  parental 
instinct  is  eveiywbere  that  which  calls  out  the  eneigies  most  per- 
sistently, and  in  the  greatest  degree  exercises  the  intelligence.  The 
self-sacrifice  and  the  sagacity  which  inferior  creatures  display  in  the 
care  of  their  young,  are  often  commented  upon  ;  and  everyone  may 
see  that  parenthood  produces  a  mental  exaltation  not  otherwise 
producible.  That  it  is  so  among  mankind  is  daily  proved.  Con- 
tinually we  remark  tiiat  men  who  were  random  grow  steady  whoi 
they  have  children  to  provide  for ;  and  vain,  thoughtless  prls, 
becoming   mothers,  begin  to  show  higher   feelings,  and   ct4nG)ties 
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that  were  not  before  drawn  out.  In  both  there  is  a  daily  digcipUne 
in  unDelfishness,  in  industry,  in  foresight.  The  parental  relation 
strengthens  from  hour  to  hour  the  habit  of  postponing  immediate 
eaw  and  egoistic  pleasure  to  the  altruistic  pleasure  obtained  by 
furthering  the  welfare  of  offspring.  There  is  a  frequent  subordi- 
nation of  the  claims  of  self  to  the  claims  of  fellow-beings ;  and 
by  no  other  ageucy  can  the  practice  of  this  subordination  be  so 
effectually  secured.  Not,  then,  by  a  decreased,  but  by  an  increased, 
sense  of  parental  responsibility  is  self-control  to  be  made  greater 
Md  recklessness  to  be  checked.  And  yet  the  policy  now  so  earnestly 
and  undoubtingly  pursued  is  one  which  will  inevitably  diminish  the 
sense  of  parental  responsibility.  This  all-important  discipline  of 
parents'  emotions  is  to  be  weakened  that  children  may  get  reading 
and  grammar  and  geography  more  generally  than  they  would 
otherwise  do.  A  superficial  intellectualization  is  to  be  secured  at 
the  cost  of  a  deep-seated  demoralization. 

Few,  I  suppose,  will  deliberately  assert  that  information  is 
important  and  character  relatively  unimportant.  Everyone  observes 
from  time  to  time  how  much  more  valuable  to  himself  and  others 
is  the  workman  who,  though  unable  to  read,  is  diligent,  sober,  and 
.  honest,  than  is  the  well-taught  workman  who  breaks  his  engagemeDts, 
spends  days  in  drinking,  and  neglects  his  family.  And,  comparing 
members  of  the  upper  classes,  no  one  doubts  that  the  spendthrift  or 
the  gambler,  however  good  his  intellectual  training,  is  inferior  as  a 
social  unit  to  the  man  who,  not  having  passed  through  the  approved 
Ciirn'ctiium,  nevertheless  prospers  by  performing  well  the  work  he 
undertakes,  and  provides  for  his  children  instead  of  leaving  them  in 
poverty  to  the  care  of  relatives.  That  is  to  say,  looking  at  the  matter 
in  the  concrete,  all  see  that  for  social  welfare,  good  character  is  more 
important  than  much  knowledge.  And  yet  the  manifest  corollary  is 
not  drawn.  What  effect  will  be  produced  on  character  by  artificial 
^pliances  for  spreading  knowledge,  is  not  asked.  Of  the  ends  to 
be  kept  in  view  by  the  legislator,  all  are  unimportant  compared  with 
the  end  of  character-making ;  and  yet  character-making  is  an  end 
wholly  unrecognized. 

Let  it  be  seen  that  the  future  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  natures 
of  its  units  ;  that  their  natures  wt&  inevitably  modified  in  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  axe  placed ;  that  the  feelings  called 
into  play  by  tliese  conditions  will  strengthen,  while  those  which  have 
diminished  demands  on  them  will  dwindle  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bettering  of  conduct  can  be  effected,  not  by  insisting  on  maxims 
of  good  conduct,  still  less  by  mere  intellectual  culture,  but  only  by 
that  daily  exercise  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  repression  of  the 
lower,  which  results  from  keeping  men  subordinate  tu  the  requLre- 
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meats  of  orderly  social  life — letting  them  suffer  the  inevitable 
penalties  of  breaking  these  requirements  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
conforming  to  them.     This  alone  is  national  education. 

One  further  instance  of  the  need  for  psychological  inquiiies  as 
guides  to  sociological  conclusions,  may  be  named — an  instance  of  quite 
a  different  kind,  but  one  no  less  relevant  to  questions  of  the  time.  I 
refer  to  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  sexes.  Women,  as  well 
as  men,  are  units  in  a  society ;  and  tend  by  their  natures  to  gire 
that  society  certain  traits  of  structure  and  action.  Hence  the 
question — ^Are  the  mental  natures  of  men  and  women  the  same? 
— is  an  important  one  to  the  uociologist.  If  they  are,  an  increaae  of 
feminine  influence  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  social  type  in  a  marked 
manner.  If  they  are  not,  the  social  type  will  inevitably  be  changed 
by  increase  of  feminine  influence. 

That  men  and  women  are  mentally  alike,  is  as  untme  as  that  the; 
are  alike  bodily.  Just  as  certainly  as  they  have  phyucal  differences 
which  are  related  to  the  respective  parts  they  play  in  the  maintenaiice 
of  the  race,  so  cei-tainly  have  they  psychical  differences,  simiUrljr 
related  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  rearing  and  protection  of 
o&piing.  To  suppose  that  along  with  the  unlikenesses  between 
their  parental  activities  there  do  not  go  unlikenesses  of  mental 
faculties,  is  to  suppose  that  here  alone  in  all  Nature,  there  is  no 
adjustment  of  spedal  powers  to  special  functions.* 

*  The  oomparigons  oidinarily  made  between  tbe  mindB  of  men  and  women  iK 
fBul^  In  man;  vayii,  of  which  these  are  the  chief  :— 

Innteid  of  ootnparing  either  tbe  iiTeiage  of  women  with  the  avenge  of  inen,ai  the 
R\te  of  womeo  with  the  ilite  of  men,  the  oommon  coane  ia  to  oompaM  the  i\itt  of 
women  with  the  average  of  men.  Maoh  ilie  aame  emmeoiu  impresaioii  reaulti  u 
wonld  TCBult  if  the  relative  Btatm«s  of  men  and  women  weie  jndg^d  bj  pntting  vo; 
tall  women  side  by  side  with  ordinary  men. 

Sondi;  manifestationa  of  nature  in  men  and  women,  are  freatl;  perverted  bf 
ezlBting  Bocial  oonventiona  npheld  b;  both.  There  are  feelings  which,  under  on 
predatoiy  rlgime,  with  its  adapted  Btondard  of  propriety,  it  u  not  ooiuddeTed  mia^ 
to  show  ;  bnt  which,  contrariwiae,  aie  ooniidered  admiiahle  in  women.  Hence 
leprened  manifestations  in  the  one  oaae,  and  ezagganted  manifeatattou  in  Ibe 
other ;  leading  to  mistaken  setimalcs. 

The  aexnal  sentiment  ctmies  into  play  to  modify  the  behavimu  of  men  and  wmuo 
to  one  another.  Beepecting  oertain  parte  of  their  genend  diaiaoten,  the  onlj 
evidenoe  which  can  be  trDated  ia  that  fomiahed  by  the  oondnot  of  men  to  men,  and 
Ot  women  to  women,  when  plaoed  in  relations  whioh  esalnde  the  peiaonal  affaoboos. 

In  comparing  the  intcUectnal  powers  of  men  and  women,  no  proper  dirt-TK*'""  i> 
made  between  receptive  faoult;  and  originative  faculty.  The  two  an  aoazoely  <ma- 
mensnrable  ;  and  the  leoeptivitj  may,  and  frequently  doeaj  ezlat  in  high  degne 
where  there  ia  but  a  low  d^iee  ot  originality,  or  enUie  ahaanoe  of  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  MtiooB  eizor  uanally  made  in  drawing  theae  ooa- 
pariaons  is  that  of  overlooking  the  limit  of  normal  mental  power.  Either  aex  ondet 
■pedal  sUmnlations  is  capable  of  manifesting  powen  ordinariljr  ahown  only  by  the 
other ;  bat  we  are  not  to  etmslder  the  deriattoaa  so  eatned  m  affording  p«pet 
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Two  classes  of  differences  exist  between  the  psychical,  as  between 
the  physical,  structures  of  men  and  women,  which  are  both  deter- 
mined by  this  same  fundamental  need — adaptation  to  the  paternal 
aod  maternal  duties.  The  first  set  of  differences  is  that  which  results 
from  a  somewhat-earlier  arrest  of  individual  evolution  in  women  than 
in  men ;  necessitated  by  the  reservation  of  vital  power  to  meet 
the  cost  of  reproduction.  Whereas,  in  man,  individual  evolution 
continues  until  the  physiological  cost  of  eelf-mtuntenauce  very  nearly 
baliinces  what  nutrition  supplies,  in  woman,  an  arrest  of  individual 
<levelopment  takes  place  while  there  is  yet  a  considerable  mai^n  of 
nutrition :  otherwise  there  could  be  no  offspring.  Hence  the  fact 
that  girls  come  earlier  to  maturity  than  boys.  Hence,  too,  the  chief 
contrasts  in  bodily  form :  the  masculine  figure  being  distinguished 
bam  the  feminine  by  the  greater  relative  sizes  of  the  parts  which 
cany  on  external  actions  and  entail  physiological  cost — the  Umba, 
and  those  thoracic  viscera  which  their  activity  immediately  taxes. 
And  hence,  too,  the  pbysiolc^cal  truth  that  throughout  their  lives, 
but  especially  during  the  child-bearing  age,  women  exhale  smaller 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  relatively  to  their  weights,  than  men  do ; 
showing  that  the  evolution  of  energy  is  relatively  less  as  well  as 
absolutely  lesa  This  rather  earlier  cessation  of  individual  evolution 
thus  necessitated,  showing  itself  in  a  rather  smaller  growth  of  the 
nervo-muscular  system,  so  that  both  the  limbs  which  act  and  the 
brain  which  makes  them  act  are  somewhat  less,  has  two  results  on 
the  mind.  The  mental  manifestations  have  somewhat  less  of  general 
power  or  massiveneBS ;  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  perceptible  falling- 
short  in  those  two  faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional,  which  are  the 
latest  products  of  human  evolution — the  power  of  abstract  reasoning 
and  that  most  abstract  of  the  emotions,  tlie  sentiment  of  justice — 
the  sentiment  which  regulates  conduct  irrespective  of  personal 
attachments  and  the  likes  or  dislikes  felt  for  individuals.* 

neasons.  Thus,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  the  mamme  of  men  will,  undei  special 
•"Citation,  yield  milk :  titere  aie  Tariona  oiweB  of  gynfBoomaatf  on  record,  and  in 
'amines  infanta  whose  motbera  have  died  have  been  thus  saved.  But  Qiii  ability  to 
jield  milt,  which,  when  ezennsed,  moat  be  at  the  cost  of  maaooline  Btreugth,  we  do 
not  count  amcn^  mascoline  attribntes.  SimOarly,  under  special  discipline,  the 
feminine  intellect  will  ^deld  products  higher  than  the  intellecte  of  most  men  can 
jiald.  But  we  are  not  to  count  this  aa  truly  feminine  if  it  entails  decreased  tulAl- 
meot  of  the  maternal  functiauB.  Only  that  mental  energy  is  normally  feminine 
which  can  coexist  with  the  production  and  noising  of  the  doe  number  of  healthy 
childieD.  Obrionsly  a  power  of  mind  which,  if  geneml  among  the  women  of  a 
■otie^,  wonld  entail  disappearance  of  the  society,  is  a  power  not  to  be  included  in  an 
""tiwata  of  the  feminine  nature  as  a  sooial  factor. 

*  Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  this,  and  in  the  snooeeding  statements, 
reference  ia  made  to  men  and  women  of  the  same  society,  in  the  same  age.  If 
women  of  a  more-evolved  race  ore  (»mpared  with  men  of  a  less-evolved  race,  the 
•tatenent  wiU  not  be  tKe. 

*0L.  XXU.  K  N 
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After  this  quantitative  mental  dietiaction,  which  becomee  iDcident- 
ally  qualitative  by  telling  most  apon  the  most  recent  and  most 
complex  faculties,  there  come  the  qualitative  mental  distinctions 
consequent  on  the  relations  of  men  and  women  to  their  children  and 
to  one  another.  Though  the  parental  instinct,  which,  considered  in 
its  essential  nature,  is  a  lore  of  the  helpless,  is  common  to  the  tvo; 
yet  it  is  obviously  not  identical  in  the  two.  That  the  particular 
form  of  it  which  responds  to  infantine  helplessness  is  more  dominaDt 
in  women  than  in  men,  cannot  be  questioned.  In  man  the  instinct 
is  not  so  habitually  excited  by  the  very  helpless,  but  has  a  more 
generalized  relation  to  all  the  relatively-weak  who  are  dependent 
upon  bim.  Doubtless,  along  with  this  more  specialized  instinct  in 
women,  there  go  special  aptitudes  for  dealing  with  infantile  life — 
an  adapted  power  of  intuition  and  a  fit  adjustment  of  hehavioor. 
That  there  is  here  a  mental  specialization,  joined  with  the  hwhly 
specialization,  in  undeniable  ;  and  this  mental  specialization,  though 
primarily  related  to  the  rearing  of  offspring,  affects  in  some  degree  the 
conduct  at  large. 

The  remaining  qualitative  distinctions  between  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  are  those  which  have  grown  out  of  their  mutual  relation 
as  stronger  and  weaker.  If  we  trace  the  genesis  of  human  character, 
by  considering  the  conditions  of  existence  through  which  the 
human  race  passed  in  early  barbaric  times  and  during  civilization, 
we  shall  see  that  the  weaker  sex  has  naturally  acquired  certain 
mental  traits  by  its  dealings  with  the  stronger.  In  the  coune  of  the 
struggles  for  existence  among  wild  tribes,  those  tribes  survived  in 
which  the  men  were  not  only  powerful  and  courageous,  but  aggres- 
sive, unscrupulous,  intensely  egoistic.  Necessarily,  then,  the  men  of 
the  conquering  races  which  gave  origin  to  the  civilized  races,  were 
men  in  whom  the  brutal  characteristics  were  dominant ;  and  neces- 
sarily the  women  of  such  races,  having  to  deal  with  brutal  men, 
prospered  in  proportion  as  they  possessed,  or  acquired,  fit  adjustments 
of  nature.  How  wei'e  women,  unable  by  strength  to  hold  their  own, 
otherwise  enabled  to  hold  their  own  T  Several  mental  traits  helped 
them  to  do  this.  We  may  set  down,  first,  the  ability  to  please,  and 
the  concomitant  love  of  approbation.  Clearly,  other  things  equal, 
among  women  living  at  the  mercy  of  men,  those  who  succeeded 
most  in  pleasing  would  be  the  most  likely  to  survive  and  leave 
posterity.  And  (recognizing  the  predominant  descent  of  qualities  on 
the  same  side)  this,  acting  on  successive  generations,  tended  to  esta- 
blish, as  a  feminine  trait,  a  special  solicitude  to  be  approved,  and  an 
aptitude  of  manner  to  this  end.  Similarly,  the  wives  of  merciless 
savages  must,  other  things  equal,  have  prospered  in  proportion  t« 
their  powers  of  disguising  their  feelings.    Women  who  betrayed  the 
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Etate  of  antagonism  produced  in  them  by  ill-treatment,  would  be  lesa 
likely  to  survive  and  leave  offspring  than  those  who  concealed  their 
antagoniam  ;  and  hence,  by  inheritance  and  selection,  a  growth  of 
this  trait  proportionate  to  the  requirement.  In  some  casea,  again, 
tbe  arts  of  persuasion  enabled  women  to  protect  themselves,  and  by 
implication  their  offspring,  where,  in  the  absence  of  such  arts,  they 
would  have  disappeared  eitrly,  or  would  have  reared  fewer  childreu. 
One  further  ability  may  be  named  as  likely  to  be  cultivated  and 
establisfaed — the  ability  to  distinguish  quickly  the  passing  feelings  of 
those  around.  In  barbarous  times  a  woman  who  could  from  a  move- 
ment, tone  of  voice,  or  expression  of  face,  instantly  detect  in  her 
savage  husband  the  passion  that  was  rising,  would  be  likely  to  escape 
dangers  run  into  by  a  woman  less  skilled  in  interpreting  the  natural 
languf^e  of  feeling.  Hence,  from  the  perpetual  exercise  of  this 
power,  and  the  sun-ival  of  those  having  most  of  it,  we  may  infer  its 
establishment  as  a  feminine  faculty.  Ordinarily,  this  feminine 
fiicult^,  showing  itself  in  an  aptitude  for  guessing  the  state  of  mind 
■  through  the  external  signs,  ends  simply  in  intuitions  formed  without 
assignable  reasons ;  but  when,  as  happens  in  rare  cases,  there  is 
joined  with  it  skill  in  psychoI<^ical  analysis,  there  results  an 
extremely-remavkable  ability  to  interpret  the  mental  states  of  others. 
Of  this  ability  we  have  a  living  example  never  hitherto  paralleled 
among  women,  and  in  but  few,  if  any,  cases  exceeded  among  men. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  specialities  of  mind  here 
described  as  having  been  developed  in  women  by  the  necessities  of 
defence  in  their  deahngs  with  men,  are  peculiar  to  them  :  in  men 
also  they  have  been  developed  as  aids  to  defence  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  But  the  difference  is  that,  whereas,  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  men  depended  on  these  aids  only  in  some  meaiiure, 
women  in  their  dealings  with  men  depended  upon  them  almost  wholly 
—within  the  domestic  circle  aa  well  as  without  it.  Hence,  in  virtue 
of  that  partial  limitation  of  heredity  by  sex,  which  many  facts 
throughout  Nature  show  us,  they  have  come  to  be  more  marked  in 
women  than  in  men.* 

*  As  the  validity  of  this  group  of  inferences  depends  on  the  occurrence  of  that 
partial  limitatioD  of  heredity  of  sex  here  asaamed,  it  may  be  said  that  I  ihoold 
tnniiah  proof  of  its  ooourteDoe.  Were  tbe  place  fit,  thia  might  be  done.  I  mi^ht 
detail  evidence  that  haa  been  ootlected  :,howing  the  much  greater  iiabili^  there  is 
for  a  p«nnt  to  beqneath  malfoimationa  and  diaeaaea  to  children  of  the  aaine  teK, 
tlwn  to  thoae  of  the  opposite  sex.  1  mightcite  the  mtdtitodinouB  instances  of  aexnal 
diatuctiona,  aa  of  plamage  in  birda  and  colooring  in  initecta,  and  especially  those 
uarrellottB  ones  of  dimorphiam  and  polymorpbiam  among  females  of  certain  species 
of  X«pidopt«ra,  as  necesauily  implying  (to  those  who  accept  the  Hypotheeia  of  Eroln- 
tion)  the  predominant  transmission  of  trait«  b>  descendants  of  the  same  sex.  It  will 
rafBee,  howerer,  to  instiuioe,  as  more  eapeciaUy  Tolerant,  the  cases  of  eexual  distino- 
tums  within  the  human  race  itoelf,  whioh  have  arisen  in  some  varieties  and  aot  ia 
N  N  2 
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One  fiirtlier  distinctive  mental  trait  in  women,  springs  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  seses  as  adjusted  to  the  welfare  of  the  race.  I  refer 
to  the  effect  which  the  manifestation  of  power  of  every  kind  in  men, 
ha.s  in  determining  the  attachments  of  women.  That  this  is  a  trtut 
inevitably  produced,  will  be  manifest  on  asking  what  would  have 
happened  if  women  had  by  preference  attached  thenuelves  to  the 
weaker  men.  If  the  weaker  men  had  habitually  left  posterity  when 
the  stronger  did  not,  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  race  would 
have  reRulted.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  has  happened  (at  least,  since  the 
cessation  of  marriage  by  capture  or  by  purchase  has  allowed  feminine 
choice  to  play  an  important  part),  that,  among  women  unlike  in  their 
tastes,  those  who  were  fascinated  by  power,  bodily  or  mental,  and 
who  married  men  able  to  protect  them  and  their  children,  were  more 
likely  to  survive  in  posterity  than  women  to  whom  weaker  men  were 
pleasing,  and  whose  children  were  both  leaa  efficiently  guarded  and 
less  capable  of  self-preservation  if  they  reached  maturity.  To  tJiis 
admiration  for  power,  caused  thus  inevitably,  is  awribable  the  fact 
sometimes  commented  upon  as  strange,  that  women  will  continue 
attached  to  men  who  use  them  ill,  but  whose  brutality  goes  along 
with  power,  more  than  they  will  continue  attached  to  weaker  men 
who  use  them  well.  With  this  admiration  of  power,  primarily  having 
this  function,  there  goes  the  admiration  of  power  in  general ;  which 
is  more  marked  in  women  than  in  men,  and  shows  itself  both  theolo- 
gically and  politically.  That  the  emotion  of  awe  aroused  by  contem- 
plating whatever  suggests  transcendent  force  or  capacity,  which 
constitutes  religious  feeling,  is  strongest  in  women,  is  proved  in  many 
ways.  We  read  that  among  the  Greeks  the  women  were  more 
religiously  excitable  than  the  men.  Sir  Rutherford  Aicock  tells  us 
of  the  Japanese  that "  in  the  temples  it  is  very  rare  to  see  any 
congregation  except  women  and  children ;  the  men,  at  any  time,  are 
very  few,  and  those  generally  of  the  lower  classes."  Of  the  pilgnms 
to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  it  is  stated  that  "  at  least  five-sixths, 
and  often  nine-tenths,  of  them  are  females."  And  we  are  also  teld 
of  the  Sikhs,  that  the  women  believe  in  more  gods  than  the  men  do. 
Which  facts,  coming  from  different  races  and  times,  sufficiently  show 

othen.  Th&t  in  aome  Tuietiea  the  men  are  beftided  and  in  otiten  not,  mi^  be  t«kai 
as  strong  cTidenoe  of  ttiia  partial  Umitatlon  of  heredity ;  and  peihaps  etill  EtrongH 
evidence  is  yielded  bj  that  pecnliarit;  ot  feminine  form  fonnd  in  some  of  tte  negro 
nees,  and  eepecially  the  Bottentota,  which  does  not  diBtJngnieh  to  any  such  etunt 
womsi  of  other  raoea  from  the  men.  There  is  also  the  fact,  to  which  A^aseii  draw* 
attention,  that  among  the  Sonth  Ameriaui  Indiana  males  and  femake  differ  iM 
than  they  do  among  the  nc^Toee  and  the  higher  raoea ;  and  this  reminds  as  that 
among  Eniopean  and  Easteni  nations  the  men  and  women  diffler,  both  bodilj  md 
mentally,  not  qnite  in  the  same  ways  and  to  the  same  d^fieee,  bat  in  aomewlwt 
different  waje  and  degreee— a  fact  whidi  would  lie  inexplioablewera  then  no  partial 
limitation  of  heredity  by  sex. 
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us  that  the  like  fact,  familiar  to  us  io  Roman  Catbolic  countries  and 
to  some  extent  at  borne,  is  not,  as  many  thiak,  due  to  the  oducatiun 
of  women,  but  has  a  deeper  cause  in  natural  characcar.  And  to 
this  same  cause  is  in  like  manner  to  be  ascribed  the  greater  respect 
felt  by  women  for  all  embodimenta  and  symbols  of  authority,  govern- 
mental and  BOciaL 

Thus  the  A  priori  inference,  that  fitness  for  their  respective 
parental  functions  implies  mental  differences  between  the  sexes,  as 
it  implies  bodily  differences,  is  justified ;  as  is  abo  the  kindred 
mference  that  uecondary  differences  are  necessitated  by  their 
relations  to  one  another.  Those  unlikenessea  of  mind  between 
men  and  women,  which,  under  the  conditions,  were  to  be  expected, 
are  the  unlikenesscs  we  actually  find.  That  they  are  fixed  in 
degree,  by  no  means  follows ;  indeed,  the  contrary  follows.  Deter- 
mined as  we  see  they  some  of  them  are  by  adaptation  of  primitive 
women's  natures  to  the  natures  of  primitive  men,  it  is  inferable  that 
as  civilization  re-adjusts  men's  natures  to  higher  social  requirements, 
there  goes  on  a  corresponding  re-adjustment  between  the  natures  of 
men  and  women,  tending  in  sundry  respects  tu  diminish  their 
differences.  Especially  may  we  anticipate  that  those  mental  pecu- 
liarities developed  in  women  as  aids  to  defence  against  men  in 
barbarous  times,  will  diminish.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  though  all 
kinds  of  power  will  continue  to  be  attractive  to  them,  the  attractive- 
ness of  physical  strength  and  the  mental  attributes  that  commonly 
go  along  with  it,  will  decline ;  while  the  attributes  which  conduce  to 
Ruciul  influence  will  become  more  attractive.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
aijticipated  that  the  higher  culture  of  women,  carried  on  within  such 
liuiits  as  shall  not  unduly  tax  the  physiqite  (and  here,  by  higher 
culture,  I  do  not  mean  mere  langu^e-1  earning  and  an  extension  of 
the  detestable  cramming-system  at  present  in  use),  will  in  other 
ways  reduce  the  contrast.  Slowly  leading  to  the  result  everywhere 
seen  throughout  the  organic  world,  of  a  self-preserving  power 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  race-preserving  power,  it  will  entail 
a  less-early  arrest  of  individual  evolution,  and  a  diminution  of 
those  mental  differences  between  men  and  women,  which  the  early 
arrest  produces. 

Admitting  such  to  be  changes  which  the  future  will  probably  see 
wrought  out,  we  have  meanwhile  to  bear  in  mind  these  traits  of  in- 
tellect and  feeling  which  distinguish  women,  and  to  take  note  of 
them  as  factors  in  social  phenomena — much  more  important  factors 
than  we  commonly  suppose.  Considering  them  in  the  above  order, 
we  may  note,  first,  that  the  love  of  the  helpless,  which  in  her  maternal 
capacity  woman  displays  in  a  more  special  form  than  man,  inevitably 
sfifectii  all  her  thoughts  and  sentiments  ;  and  this  being  joined  in  her 
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with  a  less-developed  BeaUment  of  abstract  justice,  she  respoadimoie 
readily  when  appeals  to  pity  are  made,  than  when  appeals  are  made 
to  equity.  Id  for^;oiDg  chapters  we  have  seen  how  much  our  socisl 
policy  disregards  the  claims  of  individuals  to  whatever  their  efforis 
purchase,  so  long  as  no  obvious  misery  is  brought  on  them  by  the 
disregard ;  but  when  individuals  suffer  in  ways  conspicuous  enough 
to  excite  commiseration,  they  get  aid,  and  often  as  much  aid  if  their 
suETerings  are  caused  by  themselves  as  if  they  are  caused  by  othere— 
often  greater  aid,  indeed.  This  social  policy,  to  which  men  teodin 
an  injurious  degree,  women  tend  to  still  more.  The  maternal  instinct 
delights  in  yielding  benefits  apart  from  deserts ;  and  being  pertiall; 
excited  by  whatever  shows  a  feebleness  that  appeals  for  help  (suppoo- 
ing  antagonism  has  not  been  aroused),  carries  into  social  action  this 
preference  of  generosity  to  justice,  even  more  thanmea  do.  A  further 
tendency  having  the  same  general  direction,  results  from  the  aptitude 
which  the  feminine  intellect  has  to  dwell  on  the  concrete  and  proxi- 
mate rather  than  on  the  abstract  and  remote.  The  repi'esentativt; 
faculty  in  women  deals  quickly  and  clearly  with  the  personal,  the 
special,  and  the  immediate  ;  but  less  rapidly  grasps  t)ie  general  and 
the  impersonal.  A  vivid  imagination  of  simple  direct  consequence* 
mostly  shuts  out  from  her  mind  the  imagination  of  consequences  tbat 
arc  complex  and  indirect.  The  respective  behaviours  of  mothers  and 
fathem  to  children,  sufficiently  exemplify  this  difference :  mothere 
thinking  chiefly  of  present  effects  on  the  conduct  of  children,  and  re- 
garding less  the  distant  effects  on  their  characters ;  while  fathen 
often  repress  the  promptings  of  their  sympathies  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate benefits.  And  this  difference  between  their  ways  of  estimatinf; 
consequences,  affecting  their  judgments  on  social  afhirs  as  on  domestic 
affaii-s,  makes  women  err  still  more  than  uien  do  iu  seeking  what 
seems  an  immediate  public  good  without  thought  of  distant  public 
evils.  Once  more,  we  have  in  women  the  predominant  awe  of  power 
and  authority,  swaying  their  ideas  and  sentiments  about  all  institu- 
tions. This  tends  towards  the  strengtbeniug  of  governments,  poUiicsl 
and  ecclesiasticaL  Faith  in  whatever  presents  itself  with  impoong 
accompaniments,  is,  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  especially  strong 
in  women.  Doubt,  or  criticism,  or  calling-in-question  of  things  thst 
are  establbhed,  is  rare  among  them.  Hence  in  public  affairs  their 
influence  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of  controlhng  agencies,  and 
does  not  resist  the  extension  of  such  agencies :  rather,  in  pursuit  of 
immediate  promised  benefits,  it  urges  on  that  extension  ;  since  the 
concrete  good  in  view  excludes  from  their  thoughts  the  remote  evils 
of  multiplied  restraints.  Reverencing  power  more  than  men  do, 
women,  by  implication,  respect  freedom  less — freedom,  that  is,  not  of 
the  nominal  kind,  but  of  tliat  real  kind  which  consbts  in  the  abiUty 
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of  each  to  carry  on  his  own  life  without  hindrance  from  otbere,  so  long 
i&  he  does  not  hioder  them. 

As  factors  Id  social  pheaomeaa,  these  distinctive  mental  traits  of 
women  have  ever  to  be  remembered.  Women  have  in  all  times 
l^jed  a  part,  and,  in  modem  days,  a  very  notable  part,  in  deter- 
mining social  arrangementB.  They  act  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
]Mrectly,  they  take  a  large,  if  not  the  larger  share  in  that  ceremonial 
govermnent  which  supplements  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
meota ;  and  as  supporters  of  these  other  govemmenb),  especially  the 
ecclesiastical,  their  direct  aid  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  Indirectly, 
they  act  by  modifying  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  men — first,  in 
edncation,  when  the  expression  of  matenial  thoughts  aud  feelings 
affects  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  boys,  and  afterwards  in  domestic 
and  Godal  intoi'course,  during  which  the  feminine  sentiments  sway 
men's  pubhc  acts,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously.  Whether  it  is 
desirable  that  the  share  already  taken  by  women  in  detennining 
social  arrangements  and  actions  should  be  increased,  is  a  question 
we  will  leave  undiscussed.  Here  I  am  concerned  merely  to  point  out 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  psychological  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Sociology,  we  must  include  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  sexes ; 
so  tbat  if  any  change  is  made,  we  may  make  it  knowing  what  we 
ate  doing. 

Assent  to  the  general  proposition  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  does  not 
depend  on  assent  to  the  particular  propositions  unfolded  in  illustrating 
it.  Those  who,  while  pressing  forward  education  are  so  certain  they 
know  what  good  education  is,  that,  in  an  essentially-Papal  spirit,  they 
wish  to  force  children  through  their  existing  school-courses  under 
penalty  on  parents  who  resist,  will  not  have  their  views  modified  by 
what  has  been  said.  I  do  not  look,  either,  for  any  appreciable  effect 
on  those  who  shut  out  from  consideration  the  reactive  influence  on 
moral  nature,  entailed  by  the  action  of  a  system  of  intellectual  culture 
which  habituates  parents  to  make  the  public  responsible  for  their 
diildren's  minds.  Nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  many  of  those  who 
wish  to  change  fundamentally  the  political  ^atus  of  women,  will  be 
influenced  by  the  considerations  above  set  forth  on  the  comparative 
psychology  of  the  sexes.  But  without  acceptance  of  these  illustrative 
conclusions,  there  may  be  acceptance  of  the  general  conclusion,  that 
psychological  truths  underlie  sociological  truths,  and  must  therefore 
be  sought  by  the  sociologist.  For  whether  discipline  of  the  intellect 
does  or  does  not  change  the  emotions ;  whether  national  character  is 
or  is  not  progressively  adapted  to  social  conditiomi;  whether  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  are  or  are  not  alike ;  are  obviously  psycho- 
logical questions ;  &nd  either  answer  to  any  one  of  them,  impUes  a 
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psj'chological  conclusion.  Hence,  whoever  on  any  of  these  qnestiong, 
has  a  conviction  to  which  he  would  give  iegidative  expresaon,  is 
basing  a  Bociological  belief  upon  a  psychological  belief ;  and  cannot 
deny  that  the  one  is  true  only  if  the  other  is  true.  Having  admitt«! 
this,  he  must  admit  that  without  preparation  in  Mental  Science  there 
can  be  no  Social  Science.  For,  otherwise,  be  must  assert  that 
the  randomly 'made  and  carelessly-grouped  observations  od  Mind, 
common  to  all  people,  are  better  as  guides  than  obeervatiom 
cautiously  collected,  critically  examined,  and  generaliied  in  a 
systematic  way. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  is  once  led  to  dwell  on  the  matter,  can  fail  to 
see  how  absurd  is  the  supposition  that  there  can  be  a  rational  inter- 
pretation of  men's  combined  actions,  without  a  previous  iHtionnl 
interpretation  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  iheir  in- 
dividual actions  are  prompted.  Nothing  comes  out  of  a  society  bal 
what  originates  in  the  motive  of  an  individual,  or  in  the  united 
similar  motives  of  many  individuals,  or  in  the  conflict  of  the  united 
similar  motives  of  some  having  certain  interests,  with  the  diverae 
motives  of  others  whose  interests  are  different.  Always  the  piwei 
which  initiates  a  change  ie  feeling,  separate  or  aggregated,  guided  to 
its  ends  by  intellect ;  and  not  even  an  approach  to  an  explanation  of 
social  phenomena  can  be  made,  without  the  thoughts  and  sentimeots 
of  citizens  being  recognized  as  factora  How,  then,  can  there  be  & 
true  account  of  social  actions  without  a  true  account  of  these  thoughts 
and  sentiments  ?  Manifestly,  those  who  ignore  Psychology  as  a  pre- 
paration for  Sociology,  can  defend  their  position  only  by  proving  that 
while  other  groups  of  phenomena  require  special  study,  the  pheno- 
mena of  Mind,  in  all  their  variety  and  intricacy,  are  best  understood 
without  special  study ;  and  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  gained 
haphazard,  becomes  obscure  and  misleading  in  proportion  as  there 
is  added  to  it  knowledge  deliberately  sought  and  carefiiliy  pnt 
together. 

Herbebt  Spencer. 
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••CkrtttioMitfitaw: 


ONE  tiling  is  clear,  which  is,  that  we  cannot  create  or  direct 
the  cbanneLs  through  which  good  comes  to  man. 

I  Bay  it  is  clear,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  lecogDized  as  it  should  he. 

We  admit  that  we  cannot  make  ourselves  or  organize  our  own  living 
frame,  and  yet  we  think  we  can  devise  organizations  for  making  our- 
selves better.  We  think  that  by  organizations,  political,  educational 
or  ecclesiastical,  we  can  make  men  better  disposed  to  one  another 
than  we  ourselves  are. 

Do  not  think  that  I  would  damp,  I  want  to  quicken  edncatdonal, 
pohtical,  and  ecclesiastical  efforts.  What  I  deprecate  is  the  tendency  to 
check  true  pn^ess  by  fancy  legislation,  whether  in  Church  or  State. 

What  we  want  is  to  find  out  the  good  that  is  actually  at  work  in 
us  and  among  us,  and  to  show  it  to  others  that  they  may  discern  and 
obey  it,  which  they  will  when  they  see  it.  For  if  knowledge  dwells 
among  men  without  being  "  dominant  and  energizing,"  it  is  that  it 
is  not  yet  apprehended  with  sufficient  clearness. 

As  for  organization,  political,  educational,  or  ecclesiastical,  it  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  do  what  the  good  that  is  in  us  bids 
OS  do,  tkcU  is,  to  remove  all  those  obstructions  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  more  extended  sympathy,  and  of  that  gathering  of  the  creature 
into  one  communion  and  fellowship — which  is  the  final  cause  and 
tcnninus  of  the  creature's  unrest. 

We  must  feel,  aa  Maurice  felt  so  profoundly,  that  the  good  is  vntii 
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us,  making  us  better,  and  that  what  we  want  is  to  discern  and 
obey  it.  He  used  to  teach  that  nuui'a  work  was  not  to  inveiit  an 
order,  but  to  discover  one  ab-eady  in  process  of  formatioa  We 
cannot  make  or  even  radically  re-coustnict  our  organizations,  foi  the 
simple  reason  that  we  do  not  understand  the  rationale  of  those 
that  have  grown  into  being  around  ua:  we  can  only  use  ibose 
we  have,  and  constantly  remove  from  them  all  that  obstructs  that 
sympathetic  union  which  they  were  made  to  further.  We  are  made, 
and  are  still  being  made  by  wiser  hands  than  ours,  and  our  wisdom 
consists  in  discerning  and  obeying  our  Maker's  will. 

From  first  to  last  we  are  more  passive  than  we  think.  The  know- 
ledge by  which  we  act  and  the  will  by  which  we  act  are  all  wm^t 
in  us.  We  are  made  and  taught  by  the  things  we  are  made  Id 
do,  and  the  impreasions  which  our  minds  are  made  to  retain  or 
to  dismiss.  This  retention  or  dismissal  of  iropressions,  in  which 
the  creature  is  wholly  passive,  makes  its  mind,  its  character,  its 
will,  its  creative  power.  First  we  are  made  or  impelled  to  act,  uid 
then  we  are  made  to  remember  or  forget  the  results  of  our  actons. 
Remembered  results,  as  they  are  remembered  with  pleasure  or  pain, 
become  conscious  motives  for  repeating  or  avoiding  to  repeat  our  acts. 

When  the  impulse  to  act — to  seek  food,  for  instance— recurs, 
there  recurs  with  it  a  remembrance  of  the  food  that  before  satiE- 
fied  our  craving.  Thus  our  impulses  make  our  mentories.  The; 
certainly  do,  though  we  cannot  tell  how ;  what  we  need  for  oor 
lives,  that  we  remember,  together  with  the  place  where  it  is  and  the 
steps  that  lead  to  it.  We  see  in  our  mind's  eye  the  thing  craved, 
and  a  light  seems  to  radiate  from  it  which  more  or  less  illununaUs 
the  path  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  do  not  so  much  jind  out  means  to  an  end  aa  have  them 
wrought  into  ua.  I'fae  connection  between  t^e  means  and  the  ernl 
has  in  it  a  variable  element  as  well  as  an  invariable  one.  A  binl 
will  not  find  food  always  in  exactly  similar  situations  to  those  it 
knows ;  it  has  to  learn  the  sort  of  places  to  seek  it  in. 

But  in  acquiring  this  science  it  is  simply  passive ;  those  ciicom- 
stances  that  aluiays  present  themselves  with  the  food  become  asso- 
ciated with  it  and  are  stamped  on  the  memory,  so  that  what  revives 
the  image  of  the  food  revives  them  with  it ;  but  those  circumstances 
which  only  occaeioTtally  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  food  are 
forgotten.  Thus  it  is  with  them  and  thus  it  is  with  us.  Those 
things  only  which  are  invariably  associated  with  the  thing  we  deare 
become  finally  associated  with  it  in  our  mind.  Out  forgetfutneis  as 
well  as  our  memory  shows  us  the  end  and  the  means  in  their  nal 
essential  connection.  The  discovery  of  the  "  iv  n  itapa  ro  woXAo " 
(some  one  thing  in  the  many)  is  a  paauve  operation  that  takes  place 
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in  aniiDab  far  below  xaxa,  aod  often  very  weak  in  intelligeDce.  They 
get  to  know  the  easeotial  by  foi^etting  the  non-essential  Tylor 
bnngB  out  admirably  the  fact  that  Plato'a  archetypal  ideas  belong  to 
almost  the  lowest  strata  of  human  thought ;  I  would  go  farther,  and 
'  ay  they  belonged  to  the  very  lowest ;  nay,  a  person  who  has  an  eye 
for  seeing  known  things  under  strange  garbs  may  find  the  formation 
of  abstract  ideas  going  on  by  a  purely  passive  process  in  animals  of  a 
very  low  intelligence ;  indeed,  aa  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  said,  it 
wems  in  some  cases  to  be  helped  by  want  of  intelligence,  and  it  is, 
^  any  rate,  the  resource  of  intellectual  weakness.  We  allow  our- 
dves  to  forget,  or  systematically  banish  from  our  minds,  the  dif- 
foences  of  many  things,  and  think  only  of  some  one  common 
pioper^  about  them  which  makes  them  useful  to  us.  Animals  of 
no  great  intelligence  not  only  form  abstract  ideas,  thinking  of 
different  animals  of  the  same  kind  as  one,  but  they  actually  desig- 
nate these  different  individuals  by  one  common  name.  A  blackbird's 
note  will  announce  to  you  very  plainly  that  there  is  a  cat  in  the 
gtud«D.  Audubon  says  that  some  birds  will  des^ate  by  their  note 
the  sort  of  foe  aa  well  as  the  sort  of  weapon  from  which  they  appre> 
heod  danger. 

An  animal  is  passive  in  this ;  it  cannot  remember  in  another 
oeatnre  anything  except  what  interests  it ;  what  excites  its  fear,  or 
its  ^petite,  or  its  affection,  or  its  antipathy.  New  and  various  foes 
we  will  say  present  themselves.  The  animal  cannot,  especially 
Qoder  the  influence  of  passion,  discern  their  differences ;  it  sees  in 
them  simply  a  recurrence  of  an  old  well-known  danger.  It  utters  a 
try  of  terror.  When  it  has  little  ones  it  cries  out  in  terror  for 
them,  and  by  degrees,  through  accumulated  experiences,  the  cry  of 
terror  comes  to  be  used  as  a  cry  of  warning,  first  perhaps  to  its 
little  ones  and  subsequently  to  its  companions.  Turn  to  Tylor's 
Pnioitive  Culture  on  language :  think  of  how  the  young,  our  own 
young  included,  utilize  their  cries,  and  you  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  speech  as  well  as  our  affections,  our  intelligence,  our 
knowledge,  our  skill  are  all  wrought  in  us  while  we  aie  yet  passive, 
by  the  things  we  are  made  to  remember  and  the  things  we  axe  made 
to  forget.  I  could  show  how  our  social  and  political  institutions  and 
our  religious  dogmas  were  wrought  in  us  by  a  like  process.  In 
religion  especially,  certain  instinctive  fears  instigate  certain  supersti- 
tions acts,  and.r^gious  beliefs  spring  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  agents 
to  find  the  rationale  of  their  own  instinctive  acts  (Muir's  "  Sanscrit 
Texts"),  But  if  it  be  said  "  these  beliefs  are  wrong ;  they  are  evils ; " 
the  uiswer  I  make  is,  they  are  incomplete,  they  are  in  the  process  of 
fomoation, — and  we  are  impelled  to  carry  on  the  process  by  finding 
their  incompletion  to  be  hateful  and  unendurable.      We  have  some- 
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thing  in  us  wbich  is  always  showiDg  that  we  are  wrong,  that  our  ways 
and  hahits  are  wrong ;  what  was  once  right,  t^e  thing  to  be  otfeiin«i 
for  our  good,  becomes  wrong  to  us,  the  thing  to  be  left  for  our  good. 
This  IB  not  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  immutability  of  moral 
goodness.  We  are  always  being  led  in  the  same  direction,  lie 
Divine  Mercy  is  leading  us  to  a  more  extended  sympathy :  the  only 
difference  is  that  things  which  once  were  before  us  are  now  behind 
us,  and  therefore  the  things  which  we  once  drew  towards  and  called 
good  we  now  recede  from  and  call  eril. 

It  appears  to  me  that  man  is  alike  passive,  the  mere  unconscious 
instrument,  in  working  out  first  his  own  living  frame,  then  Ms 
government  and  his  religion,  and  that  he  learns  the  phyBical,  monl, 
social  laws  that  he  is  under  by  observing  the  things  that  he  finds 
himself  made  to  do,  or  by  observing  the  things  he  finds  his 
fellow  men  doing. 

We  advance  by  observing  what  our  Creator  is  doing. 

The  desire  of  those  changes  which  our  Creator  is  working  in  hb  is, 
I  will  not  say  a  cause  of  progress  or  an  effect  of  progress :  it  is  a 
concomitant  of  progress,  and  grows  keener  as  men  advance  in  intel- 
ligence. We  cannot  will  what  we  will,  our  i.oill  itself  is  urov^ 
in  us  and  we  are  passive  in  its  formation. 

The  attraction  which  draws  us  is  our  ruler.  The  primitive  living 
being,  foreseeing  no  results  of  its  acts,  is  ruled  by  every  immediate 
attraction  or  repulsion ;  it  has  no  motive  for  resistance. 

Presently  a  second  step  is  taken  :  a  man  finds  a  motive  for  resistaig 
an  immediate  pleasure  from  fear  of  an  ulterior  pain ;  he  does  tJiings 
for  the  sake  of  utility ;  but  still  the  good  or  evil  that  appears  final 
to  him,  that  which  he  seeks  or  shuns  for  its  own  sake,  rules  him 
absolutely.  There  is  a  third  step  :  a  man  learns  by  experience  that 
the  good  which  seems  to  him  the  final  "  hou  heneka,"  or  the  end-all  erf 
his  desires,  when  attained,  appears,  at  the  best,  only  instrumental  to 
some  ulterior  good ;  he  finds  that  "things  won  are  done,  joy's  wul 
hcs  in  the  doing."  He  diacovei-B  that  the  "  spes  animi "  nowhere 
finds  its  goal  or  its  rest ;  in  fact,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  ict«A  soch 
rest  for  the  dear  life's  sake,  for  such  rest  woxild  be  death.  This 
discovei-y,  though  it  brings  true  freedom,  is  at  first  a  great  shock  to  a 
man  and  announces  itself  first  in  the  shape  of  a  cry  of  despair.  Tm 
happiness  that  allures  me.  says  the  Ecclesiast,  is  a  mockery :  I  c^ 
nowhere  find  it.  "Not  find  it!"  say.s  Carlyle,  "you  can't  even 
imagine  it."  Man  in  this  stf^e  of  thou^t  passes  through  life  to  a  I 
moumiul  dirge  ;  his  life-music  becomes 

"  A  sound  full  of  dole 

A  forlorn  barcarole  I 

While  the  gondoU  Klidea."  | 
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But  after  all,  says  Emerson,  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Each 
good  when  attained  points  to  a  better ;  no  visible  good  eoalaves  me, 
lam  maAefree  by  the  perception  that,  my  home  and  rest  is  in  no 
created  good,  but  in  the  Creator  himself.  I  am  slave  to  no  "  eikon,"  I 
do  not  indiscriminately  love  any  created  thing,  but  I  only  love  God  in 
it;  love  it,  that  is,  "dia  tou  kalou,"  (because  of  the  glory),  which 
glory  lies  beyond  it  and  shines  through  it. 

Thus,  by  an  experience  in  which  man  is  passive,  some  men  are 
brought  to  that  love  of  God  which  is  the  only  freedom.  The  man 
that  is  enthralled  by  any  visible  created  good,  and  has  not  been  brought 
b;  experience  to  believe  in  a  better  good  beyond  it,  to  which  it  owes 
its  goodness,  is  not  free,  nor  can  be  be  so  till  his  Creator  frees  him. 

A  man  cannot  be  free  from  servitude  to  a  lower  visible  good  till  a 
hi^er  invisible  good  beyond  it  suggests  itself.  But  you  ask,  if  a 
man's  treedom  is  thus  wrought  in  him,  "Why  punish  a  man  for 
what  he  cannot  help  ? "  To  awaken  him  and  enable  him  to  help  it. 
The  revelation  of  the  worthless  and  unworthy  character  of  that  we 
worship  is  at  once  our  punishment  and  our  emancipation. 

The  sin  that  at  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God  deserves  punishment 
most;  the  sin  that  awakens  righteous  indignation  most  in  the  good 
man,  is  unconscious  sin. 

I  think  I  can  bring  home  to  you  that  it  is  so. 

Which  awakens  righteous  indignation  most  ?  Whom  do  we  most 
long  to  humble  and  punish  ?  The  self-righteous  Pharisee,  or  the  self- 
convicted  Publican  ?  The  seif-righteous  Pharisee  of  course.  I  have 
said,  and  you  have  said  of  such  a  man,  the  worst  punishment  I  could 
wish  for  him  is,  that  he  could  be  made  to  see  himself  as  I  see  him. 
The  Publican  we  don't  want  to  punish  because  he  is  under  punish- 
meitt  already,  be  is  undergoing  that  punishment  we  crave  to  inflict 
on  the  Pharisee  ;  he  is  humbled  and  self-convicted. 

Bat  what  condemns  us  if  not  the  sense  of  freedom ;  the  feeling,  I 
can  do  better ;  I  might  have  done  better  ?  What  does  all  this  con- 
sciousness really  amount  to  \  Why  simply  this,  that  we  discover 
that  \i  is  in  ua  to  do  better  than  we  have  dona  We  discover — to 
use  the  Pauline  expression — that  we  have  "  Christ  in  us,"  the  hope 
of  ^oiy.  Consciousness  of  freedom  is  consciousness  of  an  indwelling 
God  vho  will  overcome  in  us  all  that  we  bate. 

The  Divine  Sovereigaty,  in  contemplating  which  the  old  Calvioists 
found  life  and  power,  though  it  was  technically  by  a  sort  of  mutual 
mi»understanding  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  yet  sprung  from 
the  same  root  as  that  doctrine.*  A  man  feels  that  he  has  in  him  that 
which  will  eTTiani^/paU  bim  at  last  fi-om  the  domination  of  all  visilile 
*  See  PitEJamee  Stephen's  remarks oaCalviniam:  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater- 
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earthly  things.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this  feeling  St  Joho  said 
to  his  flock:  "Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  overcome  them, 
because  greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  iu  the  world."  He 
could  not  have  felt  that  the  victory  was  actually  achieved,  but  only  thtt 
it  was  m  Hiin,  and  in  them  to  achieve  it.  '  That  is,  he  felt  iadweUingin 
himself  a  Divine  Sovereignty  which  was  greater  than  all  visible  things 
I  hesitated  whether  to  dwell  on  these  oonsideratioos.  I  thought 
they  might  offend  some  readers  and  seem  irrelevant  to  others;  bnlif 
what  I  have  said  is  true,  some  readers  will  see  that  it  is  so,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  will  bring  them  to  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
for  considering  the  question,  What  is  our  part  in  orcUnaHont 

For  what  have  I  attempted  to  show }  I  have  in  these  few  pagea, 
together  with  my  first  essay,*  endeavoured  to  show  that  neither  in 
the  construction  of  its  own  living  frame,  nor  in  the  constnicliM 
of  its  social  or  political  oi^nization,  does  the  creature  foresee  what 
it  is  making,  but  that  from  first  to  last  an  impulse,  appearing  fifft 
as  hunger  and  subsequently  as  love,  compels  it  to  seek  ever  fresh 
communion  with  oil  that  lies  around  it.  The  various  casual  ob- 
structions that  it  encounters  may  modify  and  diversify  the  outwud 
shape  of  its  organization  in  ways  wholly  incalculable,  baffling  eveiy- 
thing  like  what  is  called  rational  prevision.  It  is  ours  only  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  that  love  that  is  making  and  purifying  us,  and  we 
must  leave  to  our  Creator,  what  we  cannot  foresee,  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  ecclesiastical  forms  which  the  necessity  of  obeying  Hii 
dictates  imposes  on  us. 

In  answer  then  to  the  question.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  oai^ 
selves  t  I  reply :  We  m-itst  obey  the  dictates  of  that  mercy  that  is 
leading  and  making  us.  If  we  don't  obey  its  dictates  we  shall 
still  serve  it ;  our  antagonism  will  more  manifest  its  victory ;  but 
if  we  obey  it  we  shall  share  its  glory. 

And  now  to  apply  this  to  the  question  of  ordination.  What  is  the 
"  eigon  "  or  function  of  ordination  ?  It  is  to  find  out  who  are  actuaUy 
leading  others  to  the  good,  and  to  remove  all  that  obacnres  their 
light  or  obstructs  their  activity. 

And  the  question  arises.  What  is  ike  good  ?  I  have  shown  in  my 
last  essay  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  really  very  simple : 
that  it  is  sympathy.  No  other  word  can  be  given  in  answer  to  the 
question  except  perhaps  mercy,  or  "  a  commiaeraUnff  epirit,"^  which 
the  Chinese  said  constituted  humanity  (or  the  whole  duty  of  man). 

Happily,  the  Christian  revelation,  speaking  of  the  Creator  as  tlic 
Father,  recognizes  this  spirit  of  sympathy,  or  mercy,  or  compaasioa, 
as  the  paramount  need  or  the  lord  of  the  human  race. 
*  See  CObTr^i-ORABV  Bevibw  for  Honih  1S73,  p.  573. 
t  See  hegge'a  "  CblueM  aaflSiaB." 
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I  feel  diffidence  in  criticiaing  a  book  of  such  value  as  "Ecce  Homo." 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  writer  was  Biogularlj  and  uniquely  true  to 
natural  and  human  history  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of  enthusiasm 
or  passion  as  necessary  to  break  throi^h  the  fetters  in  which  man  is 
Hmtm  binding  himself  by  the  preponderance  of  his  self-seeking 
instincts. 

I  at  the  same  time  fully  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
command  to  love  all  men  needs  explanation.  I  think  it  requires 
even  more  explanation  than  he  thinks,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  at  all  a  sufficient  explanation  to  say  it  is  a  love  for  the  ideal 
of  man  in  every  individual.     This  expression  itself  needs  explanation. 

I  don't  think  "  love  "  is  quite  the  word  to  express  that  sentiment 
wMch  is  the  root  of  Qoodness.  If  I  was  asked  what  "  agap^  "  meant 
I  ahould  say  it  mevit  "mercy,"  or  parerrioZ  affection  ;  the  "commi- 
serating spirit"  of  the  Chinese.  There  would,  unfortunately,  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  translating  the  word  "  agap^  "  as  mercy,  because  it  is  used  for 
man's  regard  to  God  as  well  as  for  Ood's  regard  to  man ;  but  still 
mercy,  or  the  parental  affection,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  word.* 
God's  mercy  and  man's  appreciation  of  it  must  of  necessity  be  one 
^d  the  same  sentiment.  A  man  cannot  love  mercy  unless  he  feels 
it  in  himself.  If  you  love  to  help  the  needy  and  feed  the  hungry, 
then,  and  then  only,  do  you  love  to  see  them  helped  and  fed,  and  love 
tluee  who  help  and  feed  them.  Filial  gratitude  or  appreciation  of 
parental  affection  implies  the  indwelling  of  parental  affection  in  the 
Soa  And  so  "  agap^  "  may  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  or  the  bond  that  unites  the  parent  and  the  child. 

Children  appreciate  their  parents'  love  because  they  have  parental 
love  ingrained  by  inheritance  in  their  own  nature ;  they  have  it  in 
tAm  to  love  their  own  children,  or  any  Httle  ones  placed  at  their 
mercy  or  under  their  care,  and,  having  the  feeling  innate  in  them, 
they  recognize  and  love  it  when  they  see  it  in  their  parents,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  they  have  faith,  and  trust  themselves  entirely  to 
their  parents'  goodness.  So  that  faith  is  really  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Parent  in  the  child. 

And  the  root  of  goodness,  the  real  living  root  of  goodness,  that  we 
actually  have  within  us  is  this  commiserating  spirit,  which  we  believe 
is  in  our  patents,  because  we  see  in  their  acts  a  reflection  of  a  senti- 
ment which  we  feel  in  ourselves. 

And  the  Spirit  that  is  actually  with  us,  convicting  us  constantly  of 

*  "  Apip^  "  ja  oertain];  tued  in  tiie  1st  EpiiUe  of  St  John  in  the  twofold  dense  of 
ntrr^  ind  ton:  0/  mercy  ;  and  as  it  is  deediftble  alw^s  to  give  the  same  English  wotd 
for  the  ume  Qreek  one,  it  wonld  be  diiScnlt  to  suggest  sn;  wotd  that  could  be  used 
foe  *'  igspe  "  eioept  the  word  "  love  ; "  but  the  word  "  love  "  is  obvioualy  too  broad  to 
deaf gnite  the  affection  g( 
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sins  to  which  we  have  been  hitherto  blind,  is  precisely  this  Spirit  of 
parental  mercy. 

If  yon  were  dealing  baidly  or  oppressively  with  a  servant,  the  real 
.question  to  bring  you  to  self-conviction  would  be  this :  How  would 
you  like  to  have  a  child  of  your  own  so  treated  \  A  tenible  questioD ! 
I  declare  the  recoil  of  it  fairly  knocka  tne  down.  And  how  is  this 
commiserating  spirit  to  be  awakened  ?  By  enumerating  all  tJie 
material  and  social  comforts  which  would  accrue  from  its  awakeuiugl 
That  was  Tib's  method,  but  it  did  not  answer.  Mercy  may  serve  the 
public  interest,  but  it  won't  serve  your  selfish  ends. 

Natural  history  points  to  another  method  altogether.  It  aaya, 
show  a  creature  the  living  parent,  and  the  parental  spirit  will  be 
awakened  in  it,  showing  itself  first  in  filial  trust,  and  subsequent!; 
in  parental  trustworthiness. 

You  must  awaken  the  commiserating  spirit  ,in  man  by  having  it 
and  expressing  it. 

JVtose  are  ordained  of  }iea/ven  to  awaken  men  to  mercy  who  ham 
m£rcy  awakened  in  their  oion  Itearts. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature  is  the  way  iu  which  a  youag 
creature  comes  to  itself  on  seeing  a  creature  of  its  owa  kind.  It  sees 
in  that  creature  its  old  "  seonian  "  self.  Look  at  the  birds  especiall/u 
instances  of  the  specific  awakening  power  that  there  is  in  the  parent 
And  observe  especially  those  that  run  from  the  shell :  notice  Uk 
connate  critical  and  practical  powers  they  display  for  one  thing; 
but  notice  also  how  they  need  the  example  of  other  birds  to  awaken 
them.  They  are  at  ouce  ioteUigent,  and  yet  in  a  sort  of  somnambu- 
list state  ;  to  use  St.  Augustine's  expression,  "  vitam  nescifint  3uam> 
They  require  to  be  sliown  themaeiAJea ;  to  see  their  own  acts  per- 
formed before  their  own  eyes,  and  theur  own  notes  sung  to  them,  and 
when  this  is  done  they  recognize  the  acts  and  notes  as  their  own,  and 
find  themselves  moved  to  repeat  them.  A  waft  of  remembrance  of 
old  woodland  haunts,  and  of  a  life  lived  chere,,  visits  them,  and  tbeii 
waking  powers  come  to  them,  the  old  skill  and  knowledge  of  th^ 
race, — they  find  it  all  once  more  theirs. 

Understanding,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Gallinis  made  bad  niiiaes, 
I  took  some  of  my  Gatliuis'  eggs  laid  in  the  wood  and  put  tbeoi 
under  a  Corking  hen.  She  hatched  five  of  them,  and  the  hen  GalBni 
herself  hatched  seven.  I  had  the  seven  taken  away  from  their  mother 
in  the  wood  the  same  day  that  they  w^^  hatched,  and  put  with  the 
five  that  had  been  hatched  by  the  Dorking ;  and  I  had  the  wb<^e 
twelve  placed  with  their  Dorking  nurse  in  a  coop  iu  a  walled  garden, 
safe  away  from  their  pai-ents  as  I  thought.  For  the  first  three  or 
four  days  the  Oallini  chicks  knew  no  nurse  but  the  hen  ;  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  their  parents  found  them  out  in  the  walled  garden,  and 
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flew  over  the  wall.  The  little  onea  had  a  pen  placed  for  them  to  iiin 
oat  into  in  front  of  the  coop,  about  eight  inches  high,  covered  by 
some  rabbit-proof  wire-netting.  The  parent  birds,  how  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, contrived  again  uid  again  to  lure  away  their  own  twelve  little 
tmes  from  their  Dorking  nurse.  Again  and  again  we  drove  them 
avay,  caught  the  little  ones,  and  put  them  back  into  their  pen  ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  were  gone  the  parents  returned,  and  somehow  per- 
miaded  their  little  ones  to  leave  their  nurse  and  get  out  to  them 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-netting  at  the  top  of  their  pen. 
We  drove  the  parents  away  late  one  wet  evening,  thinking  they 
might  go  to  roost  and  leave  their  young  ones  in  peace  under  the 
dry  coop,  protected  by  the  warmth  of  the  Dorking  ben  ;  but  the 
aeit  morning  the  young  had  all  vanished,  and  we  found  the  cock 
Gailini  brooding  over  them  among  the  broccoli  plants.  There  was 
DO  use  tiying  to  improve  on  the  natural  ordinance  that  drew  the 
children  and  parents  together,  and  so  we  gave  way  and  let  nature 
take  her  course.  The  parents  called  them,  and,  one  and  all  alike, 
those  hatched  under  the  Dorking  and  those  batched  under  the 
Gallini  hen,  knew  their  voice  and  followed  them.  Their  nurse's 
voice  grew  strange  to  them,  and  powerless  to  retain  them,  for  they 
koew  not  the  voice  of  strangers. 

Herbert,  the  devout  and  observant  annotator  of  White,  found 
two  things  to  wonder  at  in  the  youDg  nestlings  he  so  attentively 
watched.  One  was  their  connate  intelligence,  and  another  was  their 
marvellous  aptitude  for  catching  the  notes  and  ways  of  their  parents, 
or  rather  of  birds  of  their  own  kind.  Their  aptitude  for  catching 
theways  of  their  own  kind  is  strongest,  though  they  show  also  a  great 
^titude  in  catching  the  ways  and  notes  of  any  nurses  that  are  like 
enough  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  birds  of  their  own  kind. 

The  same  young  Gallinis  that  are  so  readily  led  away  fi'ora  a  barn- 
door hen  by  one  of  their  own  kind,  yet  may  be  seen  watching  and 
imitating  the  ways  and  acts  of  theii'  barn-door  nurse,  scratching 
where  she  scratches,  picking  up  and  dropping  what  she  picks  up  and 
drops,  &a  But  the  reason  of  this  is  plain  :  in  a  bii-d  of  their  own 
form  they  see  themselves  ;  in  a  bird  more  or  less  like  them  in  form 
they  see  more  or  less  of  themselves.  In  a  bird  of  their  own  matured 
form  they  absolutely  see  themselves ;  her  acts  awaken  them  -  they 
seein  tbem  their  owe  acts;  theiroldlifecomesbacktothem,  justasa 
man's  former  waking  life  in  all  its  details  comes  back  to  him  when  he 
wakes  from  a  dream, — and  with  the  coming  back  of  waking  memories 
the  power  of  acting  comes  back  also,  so  that  no  sooner  do,  the  realities 
of  waking  life  come  back  to  his  mind  than  waking  strength  comes 
back  to  his  powerless  limbs.  It  seems  as  if  the  same  presentation  of 
its  own  completed  form  to  the  young  one,  which  revives  its  recogni- 
VOL.  XXII.  O  0 
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tion  of  the  world  to  which  it  ai»ttk«s;  revives  Edao  its  active  powen,— 
80  that  it  oonceives  strength  to  do  the  things  it  sees  its  partate  do  -, 
and  a  slower,  lainter  resuscitation  of  sleeping  faculties  comes  bock  to 
it  when  it  sees  before  it  a  bird  in  a  form  something  like  its  owa ;  but 
its  education  in  this  case  is  less  efficacious  because  it  is  li^  coDgenid, 
and  it  becomes  finally  overruled  by  innate  ancestral  habits. 

Two  things  are  clear  about  biikis :  one,  that  they  owe  much  t« 
external  awakening,  and  are  prone  to  imitate  the  ways  and  cri« 
of  any  nurses  tolerably  like  themselves  ;  and  the  other,  that  thdr 
native  ideas  gradually  overpower  to  a  great  extent  an  uncongenial 
education. 

The  most  strikiug  and  suggestive  story  of  the  way  in  whidi  natire 
forms  and  cries  awaken  in  the  yonng  their  own  ancestral  life  is 
Herbert's  history  of  the  0edgling  swift  that  he  nursed  and  wstehwl 
in  his  study. 

I  quote  part  of  the  account,  not  for  its  scientific,  but  for  its  sug- 
gestive value,     I  should  wish  my  readers  to  say  of  it  that  they  haw 
seen  the  sort  of  thing  again  and  again  without  giving  it  any  verj    I 
precise  attention.  ! 

On  the  15th  of  July  (that  is  about  three  weeks  before  the  time  | 
when  the  swifts  migrate),  he  observed  some  children  tossing  about  &  . 
flill-grownyoimg  swift  which  had  fallen  from  its  nest  in  thechurch  tower, 
and  could  not  fiy.  He  rescued  it,  and  describes  the  pains  he  took  is 
feeding  it  and  trying  to  teach  it  to  fly,  keeping  it  in  his  study  and 
watching  it.  After  ten  days,  that  is  within  a  fortnight  of  the  migi*- 
ting  period,  it  could  then  fly  ouce  round  the  room,  and  then drt^q>ed, 
but  it  could  not  surmount  the  quarto  volumes  by  which  it  ne 
penned  in.  On  the  last  day  of  July  it  flew  three  times  round  the 
room  before  it  fell,  but  the  next  day  it  did  not  succeed  so  velL 
Was  it  possible,  thought  Mr.  Herbert,  that  this  bird  could  is  a  week 
start  on  its  migration  and  feed  itself  in  its  course  on  insectfi  cai^t 
on  the  wing  \ 

But  now  it  seemed  to  listen  ivken  ths  swifia  ovt  cf  doors  mrt 
screaming,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  its  bounds  by  climbing  up  on  the 
plinth,  and  trying  from  thence  to  get  over  the  books,  which  it  effected 
once,  "  On  the  4th  of  August,  in  the  evening,"  he  Bays,  "  I  thon^t 
of  taking  it  down  into  a  large  level  pasture,  and  practising  it  in  flying 
there,  for  the  swifts  had  not  many  days  more  to  remain  in  England, 
and  I  feared  they  would  depart  without  my  nursling.  I  had  canied 
it  through  two  or  three  rooms  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  had  just 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  house  door,  and  was  in  the  art  of 
stroking  its  head  with  my  fingers,  when,  upon  (hg  awiJU  SWMW- 
tM^  in  the  air,  it  suddenly  sprang  out  of  my  hand  and  flew  ki» 
round  the  carriage  drive,  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  fly  round 
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die  room  ;  and,  passing  over  my  head  as  it  came  round,  it  rose  high 
in  the  air  to  join  the  wild  awifta,  and  was  never  seen  by  us  again. 
Three  days  after,  the  swifts  had  all  departed." 

I  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  to  my  readers  for  transGribing  any- 
thing 80  accessible  as  a  note  from  White's  "Selbome,"  but  I  do  it 
because  it  is  so  suggestive  of  what  I  have  said  about  waking.  This 
iittle  wild  thing  came  to  itself  at  the  sound  of  ancestral  voices : — 
came  to  itself!  all  the  life  and  skill  and  go  of  its  race  came  back  to 
it  with  a  rush. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible-  to  deny  that,  though  more  faintly 
viable,  the  same  sleeping  connate  powers  that  exist  in  other  crea- 
tures, exist  in  human  children.  The  way  a  child  sucks  and  turns 
to  its  food  and  feels  with  its  band  for  the  breast,  shows  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  connate  power  that  we  see  in  other  creatures.  Its  cries 
are  similar  in  character,  and,  hke  other  animals,  it  leama  to  utilize 
them  by  turning  them  into  appeals  to  the  compassion  of  its  nurse,  a 
rompassion  which  all  young  creatures  alike  trust  in  previous  to  veri- 
6cation.*  I  could  never  believe  that  the  power  of  recognizing  the  nature 
ofextei-nal  objects  by  the  «t'^^  could  be  acquired  bythe  experience  ofa 
year,  when  I  consider  the  marvellously  delicate  and  complicated  nature 
of  the  intellectual  process  needed.  On  the  other  band,  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  scarcely  any  intellectual  process  so  delicate  or  complicated 
that  it  might  not  be  possibly  wrought  into  a  creature's  mind  by  time 
and  inheritance.  That  a  child  ia  unusually  observant  during  the  first 
kv  months  of  its  life  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  I  wholly 
disbelieve. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  a  child  does  not  retain  in  after  life  the 
memory  of  its  first  year  or  two  looks  as  if  it  did  not  retain  impres- 
sions-very strongly  at  the  time  ;  but  this  I  don't  insist  on,  nor  base 
my  belief  on  it.  I  don't  think  any  vivacity  of  observation  would 
TOffioe  to  account  for  a  child's  matutinal  knowledge.  Thera  is  no 
difficnlty,  but  on  the  contraiy  every  reason  from  analogy,  to  believe 
that  Plato  and  Wordsworth's  doctrines  of  reminiscence  and  anticipa- 
tiona  were  well  founded,  for  we  certMnly  find  what  we  must  call  i^- 
niiniBcence  in  other  animals,  unless  we  alter  our  mode  of  speaking. 

The  great  thing  brought  to  light  by  modem  observation  of 
animated  nature  is  the  existence  of  what  Locke  denied — innate 
ideas. 

The  word  idea  or  "  eidos  "  seems  to  me  to  be  fAf  right  word  to  use — 
for  what  is  an  "  eidos  ? "  it  means  a  form. 

There  are  certain  forms  which  the  young  kTWW  at  first  sight,  and 
to  vhich  they  feel  their  own  relation. 
I  said  in  my  last  essay  that  in  the  lamb  especially  we  might  observe 
■  MnrphyB  "  Baste  ol 
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bow  at  once  it  recognized  its  own  completed  form,  and  went  up  to  a 
grown  sheep  of  its  own  kind  and  began  sucking  it,  though  it  had  no 
especial  knowledge  of  its  own  parent  This  is  not  exclufdvely  the  case 
with  lambs  ;  it  is  only  more  palpably  visible  in  their  case,  because 
they  are  seen  in  the  flock.  The  mother  knows  its  own  Iamb,  anil  in 
two  or  three  days  teaches  its  lamb  to  know  it  in  return,  and  in  two 
or  three  weeks  a  lamb  will  sometimes  not  only  distinguish  its  mother's 
voice,  but  even  its  mother's  bell,  if  its  mother  is  a  bell  sheep,  Bot 
at  fii"st  it  knows  only  the  "  eidos,"  the  abstract  form  of  its  mother's 
life,  and  cannot  distinguish  individuals. 

What  interests  me  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lamb  is  that  it  is  a 
case  of  an  impulse  to  trust  and  attach  itself  to  a  creature  of  its  owd 
kind  so  manifestly  preceding  all  experience.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
exceptional,  but  simply  a  salient  case  of  an  universal  tendency. 

This  parental  affection  which  the  young  find  in  their  early  dajs,  is 
missed  by  them,  more  or  less  faintly  in  proportion  to  the  strei^th  and 
character  of  their  memories,  and  creates  that  source  of  want, "  or  act- 
ing void,"  which,  Cowper  says,  "  the  world  can  never  fill."  /'  ^ 
this  which  condemns  the  world  of  wa/nt  of  aympatky  ;  and  it  wm 
precisely  this  want  which  our  Saviour  met  and  relieved  to  mi  eilent 
absolutely  unparalleled — the  mercy  which  men  and  women  had  found 
in  the  home,  and  subsequently  missed  in  the  world.  I  assert— vith 
the  belief  that  my  readers  will  accept  the  assertion — this  to  have  been 
precisely  the  want  He  satisfied.  He  had,  for  those  who  needed  it— for 
those  who  felt  their  need  of  it,  precisely  that  which  their  early  expe- 
rience of  home;  or,  if  they  had  known  no  early  home,  their  inherit™ 
experience  of  home  love,  made  them  crave.  His  disciples  were  as 
little  ones  whom  He  watched  with  a  mother's  care  and  vindicated  witi 
a  mother's  jealousy. 

The  great  want,  the  aching  void,  which  made  society  everywhere 
hungry  and  wizen,  was  the  need  of  having  awakened  between  man 
and  his  fellow-man  that  mercy  that  united  the  Parent  and  the  ChiU. 
and  for  this  was  needed  the  living  presentation  of  a  parent  who. 
restricted  by  no  ties  of  affinity,  showed  a  commiserating  spirit  for  all 
human  need  and  sorrow. 

Natural  history  points  to  the  fact  that  this  spirit  is  latent,  aci' 
only  needs  awakening. 

Natural  history  shows  us  that  the  compassion  which  is  fir^' 
awakened  in  the  domestic  sphere  is  not  a  mere  bond  that  binds  the 
progenitor  to  the  offspring. 

Natural  history  shows  us  that  the  blood  tie  is  merely  a  proWdenlJa! 
accident  by  which  an  affection  is  awakened  that  is  capable  of  beiog 
extended  to  those  whom  no  blood  tie  connects. 

The  changeling,  if  not  known  to  be  a  changeling,  commands  the 
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tfection  of  the  parent  just  as  much,  or  at  least  almost  as  much,  as  its 
own  of&prmg  does. 

Parents  ta^e  ^^iwRy  well,  I  think  I  may  say,  or  almost  as  well,  to 
children  not  their  own,  and  children  to  parents  not  their  own. 

Fatherly  affection  especially,  as  a  matter  of  history,  does  not 
depend  at  all,  or  hardly  at  all,  on  the  blood  tie. 

The  parent  male  bird  takes  to  the  little  ones  simply  because  they 
are  its  own,  hatched  in  the  nest  which  it  deems  its  own  property. 
We  see  the  same  fact  in  the  history  of  savage  races. 
There  are  low  animal  races,  the  Australians,  for  instance,  who  have 
DO  sentiment  connected  with  the  idea  of  male  consanguinity.  The 
father  shows  not  one  atom  of  care  about  whether  the  children  he  owns 
are  his  own  ofispring.  You  have  only  to  read  Eyre  or  Oldfield  to  see 
thai  With  the  Australians  the  old  maxim  (surviving  in  full  force  in 
Aryan  India  of  old  [see  the  Laws  of  Manu],  and  in  Sparta — traces  of 
vhoee  survival  we  also  see  unmistakably  in  Attic,  Roman  and  Chinese 
laws]  was  this,  that  lawful  possession  of  the  woman  made  a  man 
possessor  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  In  the  words  of  Manu's  kws — 
Possession  of  the  field  made  a  man  possessor  of  the  crop. 

And  this  possession  among  races  like  the  Australians,  who  hod  not 
an  atom  of  sentiment  about  paternal  consanguinity,  awoke  all  the 
sentiments  of  parental  love  in  the  male  Australian,  just  as  it  does  in 
some  male  birds  or  mammab. 

Little  ones  put  in  their  power  in  a  defenceless  state,  placed  at  their 
mercy,  awoke  their  mercy.  And  this  proves  that  the  compassion 
which  the  sight  of  infantine  helplessness  awakens  is  a  latent  bond 
c^ble  of  binding  together  creatures,  at  least  of  the  same  kind,  if  only 
the  ordinances  for  awakening  it  are  forthcoming.  There  are  not 
wanting  further  tokens  that  there  is  a  latent  bond  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  kind,  constituting  or  pointing  to  a  potential  compassion 
for  all  things  that  live  and  suffer. 

Some  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-Christians — that  is,  in  all  but  name — ■ 
hiame  us  for  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  law  of  love  to  creatures  of 
our  own  kind  ;  and  with  perfect  abstract  justice.  No  doubt  sympathy 
cannot  and  will  not  be  limited  to  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

But  historically,  by  way  of  substratum  for  a  wider  sympathy,  that 
sanie  great  need  is  not  yet  transcended  which  Confucius,  and  Tih,  and 
MenciuB  so  profoundly  recognized,  of  owoA^niTi^  fry  eaximple  in  the 
social  human  sphere  those  affections  which  we  find  everywhere  almost 
exclusively  shut  up  in  the  domestic  sphere. 

These  men  saw  that  the  salvation  of  society  Uy  in  emancipating 
the  cmnpasfflon  shut  up  in  the  family  and  extending  it  to  the  com- 
muiiity.  If  the  state  was  ruled  by  the  same  law  of  love  that  ruled 
the  good  and  well-ordered  family,  then  all  things  would  go  welL 
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There  were  great  diCTereuces  between  Coofudue  and  MencntB  on 
the  one  side  and  Till  on  the  other.  And  Confucius  and  Uencios 
were  undoubtedly  in  the  right  in  saying,  that  it  was  not  by  makiog 
light  of  the  fiimily  tie  but  by  keeping  it  holy  that  Nature  would  brat 
awaken  men  to  love,  for  when  they  bad  learnt  well  in  the  femilji 
circle  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  lore,  they  would  have  leant 
that  first  lesson  without  which  they  could  never  attain  to  the  seocnd: 
that  unless  parental  love  and  Kliol  piety  were  fully  develt^ied  in  the 
home  they  could  never  be  anakened  in  the  state.  But  I  voald 
rather  here  dwell  on  what  Confucius,  and  Tib,  and  Mencius  felt  in 
common  concerning  the  needs  of  society  than  on  their  di£ki:enou. 

And  what  tbey  all  agreed  about  was  this,  that  society  needed  to  be 
inspired  by  the  example  of  men  who  were  penetrated  with  vhii 
John  and  Paul  called  "  agap^  "  (mercy,  and  the  love  of  m«cy),  oi,  in 
more  concrete  phrase,  parental  love  amd  filial  -piety.  They  wantel 
men  who  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  be  parentally  good  to  all  vb 
needed  help  and  protection,  and  who  loved  and  honoured  the  paraital 
spirit  wherever  they  saw  it. 

Society  did  not  want,  they  taught,  merely  to  be  told,  (his;  soeietj 
needed  to  be  inspired  and  awakened  by  the  living  presentation  oi 
tbb  mercy  and  love  of  meroy.  They  needed  to  see  this  spirit  iiKu- 
nate  in  their  fellow-men. 

But  how  could  they  be  shown  it  ?  It  was  sud  the  upper  dsK* 
must  show  it  them.  And  here  was  precisely  the  thing  that  made  the 
great  Chinese  philosophy  comparatively  sterile  in  moral  rewlta 
They  perceived  with  great  distinctness  the  thing  needed,  but  tbeyfsile^ 
todiscem  the  natural  ordinance  for  supplying  the  need  ;  their  po*ei 
of  rect^izing  the  exemplars  whom  heaven  had  seat  unto  them  *>j 
greatly  maixed,  because  tbey  idolized  the  transitory  tentative  wAa 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  took  it  for  the  eternal  order  of  Heaves. 
Those  highest  in  the  kingdom  of  China  were,  as  they  beHflvwl, 
according  to  a  Divine  ordination,  highest  in  the  Kingiloa  ^ 
Heaven.  They  believed,  therrfore,  that  it  was  in  them  to  set  m 
examine  which  would  regenerate  society ;  they  looked  to  thtm  u 
do  it,  and  so  missed  those  exemplars  that  were  not  accredited  1? 
any  Chinese  mark  of  superiority. 

For  a  like  reason  did  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  fail  to  see  the 
great  Exemplar  who  came  to  them.     He  was  not  in  Holy  Oiden. 

For  the  same  reason  we  fail  to  rect^ize,  welcome,  and  howur 
men  who  really  have  it  in  th^n  to  awaken  us  to  wider  qmiM' 
thies  and  more  generous  aims ;  we  do  not  receive  them  aa  our  true 
ministers,  because  they  are  not  in,  what  we  call,  "hUy"  wdeis. 
but  what  are  in  fact  most  vile  amdu»koly  ordere  if  they  prenot 
us  from  knowing  our  true  heaven-sent  teadiers. 
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Noff  iet  tu  set  plainly  before  ourselves  Uie  thing  needed  for  the 
TegeneratioB  of  soaiety.  It  was  the  thing  which  Jesus  of  Nazaieth 
anf^ted  At  a  obtain  time  and  placa 

Rising  above  all  f«inily  ties,  and  yet  eaor^y  maiutftioing  them, 
He  ^wed  men  the  Parent  and  the  Ohtld,  and  ehowed  them  their 
Klstioadiip,  not  shut  up  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  family,  but 
extended  to  the  whole  community.  He  showed  men  the  Parent. 
To  all  «iho  were  helpleea  and  needy  Se  was  Fatber.  And  then 
He  shoned  men  the  Son,-~set  them  an  example  of  love,  of  mercy, 
of  filial  piety.  He  came  into  the  world  fired  ever  by  the  loyal 
detemiinabion  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  self-will  but  the  dictates 
of  mercy.  He  came  not  to  do  His  own  will  but  the  will  of  Him 
tbat  sent  Him ;  to  carry  out  the  great  Parent's  wishes.  His 
example,  as  is  shown  in  "  Eoce  Homo,"  awoke  an  unparalleled 
enthusiasm  of  humanity.  We  want  to  find  His  ministers,  men  into 
whom  His  grace  flows,  men  animated  by  His  spirit.  We  know  that 
ttte  Creator  does  not  communicate  this,spirit  by  episcopal  instrumea- 
taUty ;  or  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  those  who  will  read  my  essay 
will  think  the  idea  of  the  genc^  restriction  of  grace  to  episcopal 
channels  untenable. 

But  perhaps  we  think  that  our  ordination  methods,  even  if  they 
do  not  convey,  yet  detect  ministerial  fitness. 

They  searcely  even  profess  to  do  so.  What  judges  can  decide 
vhether  a  man  is  really  so  filled  with  mercy  and  the  love  of  it  that 
his  intercourse  must  have  a  regenerating  effect  on  hia  fellows  ? 

How  can  a  couucil  of  triei^ipoint  out  who  are  the  eiife  of  man- 
kind—who liave  the  deepest,  truest,  widest,  best-proportioned  sympa- 
tiiiea  with  their  fellows  ! 

Fanoy  men  going  in  for  these  "  trials  "  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  they  are  really  better,  and  .purer,  swS.  nobler  than  their  fellow 
men.  What  a  premium  <sa.  acting,  what  a  school  of  hypocrisy  it 
would  make  1 

Then  again,  men's  powers  of  awakening  then  fellows  to  nobler 
empathies  do  not  by  any  means  wholly  depend  on  their  power  of 
imposing  on  men  a  conviction  of  their  own  general  siiperiority.  I 
bow  to  Carlyle's  transcendant  powers,  but  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing, 
having  felt  its  disastrous  efifects  on  myself  and  seen  them  in  others. 
I  am  convinced  that  he«>-worship  does  not  produce  heroism,  but 
BMrility, — not  generosity  and  liberality,  but  hardness  and  narrowness. 
The  baleful  e£fecto  of  hero-worship  on  its  great  preacher  himself, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  "soul's  tragedy"  of  the 
present  century. 

Hen's  ;power  of  awakening  others  to  wider  sympathies  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  their  geneatal  virtue,     tien  are  not  made  better 
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by  their  Creator  by  imitating  heroes  or  by  having  a  fancy  given  tiiem 
of  playing  at  being  bigger  men  than  they  really  are ;  and  as  \» 
imitating  those  questionable  composite  beings  called  great  men,  such 
as  William  tlje  Conqueror,  Frederick  the  Second,  Napoleon  the  First 
— the  effect  of  such  imitation  seems  to  me  best  described  by  JEsop's 
fable  of  the  frog«nd  the  ox.  No,  the  Creator  moves  men  onward  b; 
another  method,  namely,  by  showing  them  some  grievous  wroag, 
some  most  cruel  result  of  selfishness  or  stupidity,  some  unendnr* 
able  oppression,  some  chance  of  good  that  they  cannot  bear  to  see 
men  pass  unused. 

The  Creator  is  always,  by  the  two-fold  operation  of  memory  and 
oblivion,  creating  an  ideal  world  in  the  mind  of  man  which  condemns 
the  actual  order  of  society ;  but  this  ideal  slumbers,  and  is  often— 
nay,  I  think,  generally — as  powerless  to' move  men  as  our  dreams  are 
to  move  our  limbs,  unless  it  is  outraged  by  the  sight  of  something 
flagrantly  at  variance  with  it.  Our  sympathies,  for  instance,  are 
asleep  to  every  one  out  of  a  very  small  circle  of  friends  and  nwgh- 
bours  till  the  vision  of  misery,  or  oppression,  or  injustice  awakens 
them.  The  man  to  whom  such  vision  comes  is  awakened  for  the 
time  being  to  wider  and  therefore  nobler  sympathies. 

Such  a  man  may  be  generally  a  very  average  man,  hut  a  cert^ 
fire  has  beeu  kindled  in  him ;  to  speak  less  metaphorically,  a  cerbtin 
power  or  disquietude  has  been  excited  in  him  which  he  is  capable  of 
exciting  in  others,  for  nothing  is  so  contagious  as  indignation  or  pity 
A  man  who  perceives  any  wrong,  or  Cfuelty,  or  misery  to  which  others 
are  blind ;  a  man  who  feels  the  pressure  of  a  bwrden  (see  Old  TesU- 
ment,  'paaaim)  of  which  others  are  unconscious,  is  thereby,  for  the 
time  being,  a  seer ;  he  is  ordained,  therefore  ordained  by  Heaven,  for 
the  time  being,  to  awaken  hia  fellow-men.  He- holds  his  commission, 
not  in  virtue  of  any  general  superiority,  but.  in  virtue  of  thevisioii 
which  by  seeming  accident  has  been  presented  to  his  mind's  eye,  for 
the  time  being.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  brief  which  gives  him  the 
power  of  awakening  his  fellows.  His  brief  will  not  last  him  for  ever. 
When  he  has  laid  his  plea  before  the  public  be  has  no  more  commis- 
sion to  speak,  but  has,  perhaps,  to  relapse  into  silent  work  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

We  may  say  certainly  that  the  power  of  seeing  wrong  and  misery 
argues  general  superiority.  Granted,  but  the  power  of  sympathiong 
with  individual  wrongs  or  woes  depends  very  much  upon  accidental 
circumstances  You  don't  feel  a  wrong  or  a  misfortune,  perhaps, 
till  it  touches  you,  or  your  wife,  or  your  child ;  when  it  comes  so 
near,  you  see  it,  and  if  you  are  awakened  by  it  to  the  sense  of  the 
general  wrong  of  which  it  is  a  particular  instance,  then  your  commis- 
sion comes  to  you,  not  wholly  by  virtue  of  any  genenj  euperiori^. 
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Init  tbrougb  peculiar  circumstaoces.  By  accident,  so  to  speak,  a  brief 
&IIs  into  your  hands,  and  that  ^ves  you  your  commiiision.  You  have 
something  which  you  must  say  and  which  men  must  hear. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  occasions  when  the  power  and  authority 
of  a  man  to  speak  grave,  serious  words  of  generous  indignation,  or  to 
turn  from  the  business  of  life  to  point  to  the  end  of  all  labour — the 
grand  purpose  of  life, — are  few  and  far  between  ?  that  the  woik  of 
awakening  men  immersed  in  the  necessary  routine  of  work  to  recon- 
sider their  life's  work  itself,  is  an  enterprise  that  is  very  arduous  and 
requires  long  and  thoughtful  preparation  t  The  details  of  even 
generous  and  charitable  undertakings  require  organization,  aod 
oi^nization  consists  in  making  both  of  men  and  things  instru- 
ments for  furthering  our  own  ends,  and  in  using  men  for  our  ends  we 
bave  to  overlook  their  interests,  and  there  is  constant  need  for  men 
to  be  reminded  that  the  tools  they  use  are  living  souls,  whose  interests 
mercy  bids  us  consider.  So  that  while  we  need  constant  awakenings 
to  the  claims  of  mercy,  the  supply  of  this  need  from  any  one  individual 
would  be  rare  and  intermittent  if  he  waited  till  zeal  for  mercy  gave 
biui  utterance 

Or  if  we  ai«  inspired  with  zeal  and  indignation,  who  does  not 
know  that  it  may  t^e  months  or  years  to  put  our  message  into  such 
a  shape  that  men  will  not  resent  our  interference  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  anything  of  a  transcendental  nature  is  at  first  resented  by 
men  as  nnpractical,  because  it  threatens,  they  know  not  how  far,  to 
unsettle  their  plans  ?  Men  rarely  find  the  mood,  and  still  far  more 
rarely  the  opportunity  of  awaking  their  fellow-men  to  nobler  aims. 

So  that  if  a  congregation  is  dependent  on  one  preacher,  there  is  a 
inast  intermittent  supply  of  an  awakening  power  of  which  there  is  a 
constant  need :  but  there'will  often,  perhaps  generally,  be  found  some 
man  or  other  in  the  mood  and  with  the  means  of  awakening  or  eo- 
cooragiug  others.  It  is  not,  however,  rebuke  only  or  awakening  men 
need :  they  need  also — and  I  have  not  laid  near  enough  stress  on  it — 
encour^emeJit  in  their  work ;  they  need  sympathizers  who  may  see 
and  remind  the  wearied  worker,  immersed  in  details,  of  the  original 
enthusiasm  that  inspired  and  secretly  sustained  him  ;  but  this  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  becomes  urmatural  and  unreal  when  it  becomes  sus- 
tained uid  professional.  Mr.  Jai-ndyce  found  that  all  Mrs.  Jellaby's 
friends  had  a  mission  except  one  Mr.  Qusher,  whose  mission  was 
to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  enthusiasm  about  everybody  else's 
misnoiL 
The  needed  inspiration  is  casual,  and  we  cannot  make  it  chronic. 
Mr.Cowper-Temple  mentioned  some  place  where  it  was  the  custom 
among  Boman  Catholics  for  laymen  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of 
funerals.     I  am  led  to  this  belief  as  the  result  of  long  researeh,  that 
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Tylor  is  right,  tbai  tlm  aight  of  death  'first  suggests  to  a  dud  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  where  the  dead  still  lire.  I  Uiiiik 
there  are  more  tokens  of  it  -than  even  he  has  enumerated-;  aod  as  it 
is  that  which  first  suggested,  so  it  is  that  whioh  most  powerfully  re- 
awakens,  man's  spiritual  belief.  The  death  of  one  near  and  dear  to 
a  man  oflen  endows  him,  for  the  time,  with  the  powers  of  a  true 
prophet.  I  have  said  that  what  outraged  man's  native  B<rDi|)stlij 
awoke  the  spirit  of  mercy ;  and  what  outrages  mercy  like  the  coming 
of  death  to  those  we  love?  What  transeendental  wrath  slumbere  in 
us,  only  unawakened  in  cases  where  we  can  find  none  against  vhom 
to  direct  it !  Notliing  fits  a  man  to  prophesy  of  immortality  like  the 
close  presence  of  death. 

Here  at  once  is  an  instance  of  a  rare  commission  to  spei^  linng 
out  of  a  rare  experience.  The  events  of  life  that  awaken  a  dud 
and  raise  him  above  routine,  are  the  rare  and  casual  events.  Thos  1 
have  very  long  been  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  &t  com- 
■mia»ion  by  which  the  Orvator  makes  a  mam.  His  minisler  to  kii 
fellow-men,  is  iwta  Ufelong  irrevocable  cornvjiiaeion,  bui  coma  now 
to  one,  and  then  again  it  passes  from,  him  and  goes  to  a/nother,  owi 
that  it  is  our  business,  if  we  vjotUd  serve  the  Creator  jwt  as  amta^ 
nists  but  as  semamis,  to  see  tJuU  our  churches  and  pu^Ue  are  opm 
to  those,  and  as  much  as  possible  reserved  only  for  those,  who  have  a 
brief  from,  their  Creator,  a  -messaffe  of  imtportcenae  todielwer  to  tiiai 
fellow-mffn.  To  retfyrict  the  delivery  of  the  m/tssage  to  frof&^nut^ 
men  is  io  emasculate  -it.  Nothing  is  so  contrary  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
phecy or  inspiration  as  the  suggestion  that  the  words  spidcen  art 
professional. 

The  following  I  have  always  thought  a  striking  picture  of  a  Dian 
struck  dumb  at  the  follies  he  heard  uttered ;  waUing  for  the  w- 
spirer  to  give  him  sometiiing  worth  saying  i/n  reply : — 

Ps.  39. — "I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not 
with  my  tongue. 

"  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the  ungodly  is  in  myo^ 

"  I  was  dumb  with  silence ;  I  held  my  peace  even  from  good ;  sod 
my  sorrow  was  stirred.  My  heart  was  hot  within  me ;  while  I  **> 
musing  the  fire  kindled :  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue." 

Who  can  bear  to  hear  the  shallow  perfunctory  platitudes  in  t^ 
pulpit  uttered  by  men  who  ewnnot  wait  for  God,  while  logidaM 
outside  are  denying  God  and  Immortality.  I  think  the  wizard  pro- 
phet, with  all  his  love  of  gold,  may  shame  us.  He  was  better  thw 
we  are  :  for  much  as  he  loved  the  wages  of  iniquity  there  was  some- 
thing in  him  that  made  him  feel  that  ho  did  sot  daie  to  tfta^ 
without  a  divine  warrant. 

He  faid  to  Balak,  "  Lo,  I  am  come  unto  thee :  have  I  do»  uy 
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power  at  all  to  «ay  anything  f  Tbe  word  that  Qod  putteth  into  my 
mouth,  that  shall  I  speak.*' 

If  Balfdc  would  give  him  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  he 
atill  could  not  d,are,  as  he  said,  to  "  go  beyond  the  coimnancbaent  of 
the  Lord,  to  do  either  good*  or  bad  of  his  own  mind  "  (that  ia  from 
eoDsideratioiis  of  utility) ;  "  what  the  Lord  said  that  would  be  apeak," 
Tea.  This  is  ever  the  true  prophet's  feeling.  Woe  awaits  the 
prophet  wlio  ahould  "speak  out  of  his  own  mind  and  had  seen 
nothing !  "  This  is  erer  the  true  prophet's  feeling,  and  must  ever 
remaia  eo,  though  we,  like  Balak,  do  our  best  to  kill  it  "I 
cannot  prose  or  twaddle  about  the  great  questions  of  faith  and  duty, 
I  can  only  speak  as  the  living  impulse  of  pity  or  zeal  for  truth 
dictate^"  Where  lay  the  source  of  our  Lord's  own  strength  1  It 
lay  in  this.  He  waited  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  come  to  him. 
What  He  heard  that  He  spoke.  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as 
the  Father  hath  taught  me  I  Speak  these  things.  He  says  in  one 
plaee,  "I  have  not  spoken  of  myself,  but  the  Father  which  i^ent 
me,  He  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I  should  say  and  what  I 
should  speak."  Do  our  prophets,  our  preachers,  wait  thus  for  the 
divine  authority  ?  Are  they  allowed  to  wait?  Can  they  aifonl  to 
vmt?  No :  the  Sunday  is  coming  round.  They  oannot  even  wait 
till  they  have  got  something  to  say — they  must  tind  something  to 
Bay,  or  repeat  something  they  have  said  aJready. 

The  custom  of  having  two  sermons  a  week  preaclied  for  many 
years  from  tbe  same  preacher  to  tbe  same  cougi-egation,  make^  it 
impossible  for  aman  to  wait  foi'  the  divine  authority  to  speak. 

1  would  not  have  my  readers  suppose  that  I  thought  that 
indignation  or  zeal  for  suppressed  truth,  or  compassion  for  the 
oppressed,  gave  every  man  a  title  to  be  heard  as  a  preacher, 
l^ese  generous  passions  act  differently  on  different  men.  Sume 
are  «igniesed  with  the  special  grievance ;  th^  set  to  work  in  a  busi> 
nes8-hke  way  to  master  its  details  and  to  defeat  it,  without  going 
into  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  root  of  it  These  men  make  useful 
practical  refbrraers,  but  they  plead  their  cause  as  lawyers,  meu  of 
action,  or  men  of  business ;  while  with  others,  the  presence  of  some 
special  wrong  brought  home  to  them  opens  their  eyes  to  tbe  unicersaZ 
tvrong,  of  which  the  special  wrong  they  feel  presents  itself  as  a 
deadly  aymptaai.  These  are  the  prophets.  By  the  wrong  that  lias 
Sashed  into  visibility,  their  eyes  are  opened  to  that  hidden  wruug  to 
which  those  around  them  are  blind  or  asleep ;  they  are  awakened  for 
the  time  being,  and  their  words  and  demeanour  reveal  to  others 
what  they  see,  and  others  become  awakened  ako. 

Ainery. important  question  may  be  here  raised.  It  may  he  asked, 
X>D:m«n  after  all  need  this  awaking  process  ?    Is  not  extended  sym- 
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pathy  a  natural  concomitant  of  improved  organization,  that  is,  of 
improved  methods  of  co-operation?  I  reply,  it  is  a  natural  con- 
comitant. It  supplies  the  oil  without  which  the  organization  would 
not  work.  But  if  we  watch  its  course  historically,  we  find  that  it 
advances  intermittentiy  by  a  succession  of  oppressions  and  revivals. 
Its  antagonist,  the  self-seeking  instinct,  never  sleeps,  for  if  it  did 
men  would  die.  It  is  always  at  work,  always  organizing :  that  is, 
making  and  using  the  tools  by  which  it  maintains  itself;  while 
mercy  to  strangers,  being  a  new  and  not  yet  settled  instinct  of 
humanity,  and  not  so  continually  essential  to  human  life,  is  compara- 
tively weak  and  intermittent  The  self-seeking  inattncts  appear 
first  in  the  new-born  child ;  they  are  strengthened  by  continuous 
exerdse  ;  the  weakness  of  the  creature's  intellectual  capacity  renders 
due  sympathy  with  others  impossible ;  and  so  the  preponderance  of 
the  organizing  spirit  is  always  threatening  to  crush  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  organizing  or  tool-making  spirit  makes  its  tools 
not  only  of  dead  but  of  living,  not  only  of  living  bat  of  human 
beings : '  it  is  the  spirit  of  despotism.  While  mercy  sleeps  it  ever 
regains  fresh  undue  ascendency.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  At 
last  it  grows  intolerable,  and  mercy,  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
its  oppression,  bursts  forth  at  last  in  the  shape  of  fiery  indignatioD, 
and  by  it^  inspiration  reforms  are  carried  and  equitable  laws  made 
to  protect  the  oppressed.  I  am  reminded  of  what  Carlyle  says,  that 
nature  is  full  of  sleeping  electricities  ready  to  flasb  out  into  fire  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  progress  of  the  creature 
towards  those  deeper  and  wider  sympathies  which  excite  its  restless- 
ness is  not  of  the  smooth  and  even  character  which  modem  progres- 
sists describe. 

On  the  contrary,  just  as  the  current  of  electricity,  when  inter- 
rupted, fbshes  into  light  and  sound,  so  the  hidden  mercy  that  draws 
the  creature  toward.^  wider  sympathies  flashes  into  light  and  sound 
when  its  path  is  interrupted. 

Our  blessed  Saviour's  own  career  illustrates  thia  His  goodness 
burst  into  light,  and  uttered  itself  in  words  when  the  spirit  of  mercy 
that  wrought  in  Him  met  with  what  wounded  it.  What  were  His 
recorded  acts  and  words  but  outbursts  of  pity  for  the  outcasts  fk 
society,  commiseration  for  the  oppressed,  indignant  resentment  at 
all  that  touched  or  hurt  His  little  ones  ?  The  author  of  "Eoce  Homo" 
notices  His  forgiveness  to  those  who  merely,  perhaps  in  ignorance, 
attacked  Him,  but  His  implacable  resentment  against  alt  that  did 
despite  to  the  spirit  of  Love  that  wrought  in  Him. 

I  remember,  twenty-two  years  ago,  reading  at  once  Behmen  and 
Iiaw,  and  Comte,  and  noticing  how  much  truer  to  the  natural  history 
of  man  their  views  of  man's  moral  advance  was  than  bis.    With  him 
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sympathy  appeared  to  be  the  steady  concomitaiit  of  co-operation  :  as 
one  advanced  the  other  -would  advance  too.  The  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  fact  that  seemed  to  escape  his  notice  altoge- 
ther, and  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  permanent  fact  in  man's 
histoiy. 

I  have  all  along  found  that  the  theories  of  Behmen  and  Law 
on  this  point,  translated  into  modern  dialect,  correspond  to  the 
facts  of  the  natural  history  of  man  far  more  than  those  of  the  people 
who  call  themselves  positivists.  Comte'e  definition  of  religion  takes 
the  old  time-honoured  word  "  religion,"  and  gives  it  a  wholly  new 
meaning  which  is  no  development  of  the  old  one. 

Religion  does  not  mean  all  that  binds  society  together,*  and  never 
meant  anything  like  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  back  to  the  etymo- 
ic^cal  meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  is  not  the  true  historical 
method  of  connecting  the  new  and  old.  Certainly  the  word  ligo,  I 
bind,  is  the  radical  of  the  term  religion  ;  but  if  on  that  score  I  am 
to  interpret  religwn  as  the  equivalent  to  all  soeiaZ  obligation,  I 
might  as  well  say  that  religion  means  bondage.  It  is  on  the  con- 
trary that  element  which  redeems  social  obligation,  and  makes  it  to 
be  no  bond^e.  It  is  not  organization,  but  rather  it  is  the  living  oil 
that  diminishes  the  friction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  oi^;anism 
and  makes  them  work  easily  and  pleasantly,  t 

Organization  is  that  action  of  life  whereby  every  living  thing  sub- 
dues its  environment  to  itsel£  It  is  the  tool-making  faculty.  It  is 
that  faculty  in  the  creature,  and  especially  in  man,  whereby,  as  I 
say,  he  makes  tools  of  everything  alive  or  dead.  Behmen  speaks  of 
this  self-seeking  instinct  as  the  primal  dark  matrix  out  of  which, 
as  from  oppression  which  has  grown  intolerable,  the  gentle  spirit  of 
bve  hursts  forth  and  transfigures  its  parent  This  organizing  faculty 
would  make  mankind  crush  itself  in  suicidal  despotism  if  it  was  not 
for  that  sympathy  which  organization  needs  to  make  it  work.  Syvn- 
^paffiy  is  nwt  the  result  of  orgamzalion,  it  ia  aimply  the  other  side  of 
one  and  the  same  vital  vtovement.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  shape 
of  love,  in  the  shape  of  fiery  antagonism  to  that  slave-making  self- 
seeking  tendenc}'  which  would  otherwise  destroy  what  it  subdues,  by 
cnisbing  it  in  the  grasp  of  its  fierce  embrace.  It  is  the  element  of 
life  that  must  always  be  called  good,  because  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  as  I  showed  in  my  last  essay,  the  creature  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  isolation,  or  even  retala-s  its  sepaiate  individuality,  must 
possess  it  in  painful  deficiency.    Outraged  sympathy  first  feels  itself 

*  Comte's  definidoQ. 

t  It  is,  in  fact,  wtiaC  Herbert  Spencer  colls  "  the  religion  ot  unity."  I  almoet  look 
foi  Ms  (usent  when  I  sb;  that  the  phnue  "  the  religion  of  enmit;  "  gives  the  word 
nli^on  a  meaning;  whiah  ia  not  its  boni  fide  one. 
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and  learns  ita  power  under  the  pressnre  of  those  tyraimital  Belf-Mek- 
ing  impulses  that  thre&ten  to  destroy  it.  There  is  nothing  ia  all 
nature  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  awful  aa  the  passion  of  ontn^ed  affec- 
tion and  wounded  mercy.  This  passion  is  the  divine  element  in 
man  ;  it  is  the  root  of  prophecy  ;  it  speaks  with  the  voice  of  doom, 
declaring  deadi,  as  well  as  tyranny  and  injustice,  to  be  things  Qod 
will  never  acquiesce  in.  The  prophet  now,  as  of  old,  is  the  man  in 
whom  the  right  Promethean  fire  is  kindled  by  an  op{»«saon  tihat  is 
intolerable  to  it.  Where  he  speaks  we  mast  know  hia  voice,  and  our 
salvation  lies  in  giving  him  iree  utteiance. 

We  do  just  the  opposite.  We  will  not  listen  to  him  till  he  takes 
orders,  that  is,  surrenders  his  liberty  to  ns  and  wearB  our  hainess. 
We  will  not  let  him  speak  unless  he  wiQ  submit  to  be  taoght  by  « 
how  to  pray  uid  how  to  worship.  We  will  not  allow  him  to  pro- 
phesy at  all  unless  he  undertakes  to  be  a  prophet  ^  bis  life  long, 
and  to  prophesy  to  order  as  long  as  he  lives.  We  make  him  sur- 
render his  independence,  so  that,  unless  he  has  private  means,  if  he 
begins  to  preach  out  of  love  he  must  go  on  preaching  for  his  bread-, 
we  impose  cm  him  the  impossible  task  of  producing  naore  readable 
matter  than  any  readable  author  ever  printed.  What  wonder  if  he 
sinks  into  weuisome  reiteration,  and  if  every  spark  of  living  6ie 
di^  out  of  his  words,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  hia  congr^Uoo 
compel  him  to  assume  a  factitious  enthusiasm,  or  a  sort  of  mock- 
turtle  plaintiveness  which  is  not  part  of  himself,  but  which  he  pots 
on  and  off  with  his  preaching  dress  1 

Reader  I  I  am  describing  the  efEeot  of  our  OT<dinance&  I  know 
that  while  they  obscure  they  cannot  kill  God's  onlinaiiees.  I  know 
and  have  seen  many  a  true  servant  of  God  who,  under  these  ordi- 
nances, has  continued  a  true  seivant,  not  through  them,  but  in  spite 
of  their  heavy  oppression.  Those  who  see  best  the  c^^preasion  under 
which  he  works,  honour  him  most.  Bat  to  those  who  do  not  see  ^e 
oppressive  character  of  our  ordinances,  to  those  iriio  think  them 
divine,  his  light  is  obscured,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  hidden. 

Where  no  vision  is,  the  people  perish.  Woe  Uien  to  those  who 
help  to  obacnre  the  vision,  who  rob  the  prea<^er  of  his  anthority  by 
insisting  that  he  shall  follow  it  as  the  trade  by  which  he  makes  his 
bread  !  I  am  not  for  destroying  our  national  institutions,  though 
you  may  think  so.  I  conside'r  that  these  national  institutions  aSiwd 
itn,  by  a  haj^  undesigned  acddent,  the  very  means  of  preventing  the 
necessity  of  making  preaching  a  trade.  If  religious  teaching  has  to 
be  left  to  private  enterprise,  there  is  danger  that  the  houses  of  God 
which  private  speculation  starts  may  become  more  than  ever  houses  of 
merchandize ;  and  we  may  come  to  see  men  putting  themselves  up 
to  auction  in  their  own  pulpits,  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  hi^^est 
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bid<leta  for  pews.  But  w«  have  diurohes  that  sre  free — -which  are 
[ffc^eMedly  meant  for  the -poor,  if  they  are  not  always  aaed  for  the 
poor;  we  have  ministersof  religion  in  every  viUage  maintained  by  the 
naticHL  Let  »»  only  reoognise  their  tme  &nction  :  that  it  is  to  see 
that  the  iobi^itantfl  may  be  brought  face  to  face  with  those  teachers 
who  they  find  do  them  good  and  make  them  better  man. 

Hen  never  have  rested  in  the  idea  of  anything  abort  of  tfaia  in 
their  teachers ;  they  demand  men  who  can  communrcate  grace  to 
their  hearers.  They  will  never  be  satisfied  with  mere  lectui'ers  on 
the  doctrines  or  the  history  or  the  evidences  of  ral^ion ;.  they  want 
men  who  report  wAot  tA«y  h/xm  seen — men  who  realize  truths  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  inviaibie  world  which  they  cannot  i^alize, 
and  who  by  their  life  and  utterance  together  aucceed  in  communi- 
cating their  own  powers  of  realization  to  others. 

Take  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  Take  every  cultivated, 
religious  nation  first.  In  what  nation  do  you  not  see  a  demand  for 
impistd  teachera,  who,  tn  som«  way  or  another,  may  bring  tidings  or 
help  from  the  unseen  world,  or  put  men  in  rapport  with  the  anseeu 
powers  1 

Look  down  from  them  at  all  the  rude,  savage,  primitive  races. 
What  do  you  find  everywhere,  from  the  Horn  to  Baffin's  Bay,  through 
A&ica,  through  the  benighted  parla  of  Siberia,  throagh  non-Aryan 
India  1  You  see  every  where— I  do  not  say  it  without  long  independent 
Tesearch— two  things.  You  find  men  everywhere  crying  for  teachers 
who  we  inspired — or  poaseased — perhaps  posaeHsed  by  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  or  in  mystic  rapport  with  Uie  dark  unseen  world,  and  cog- 
nizant of  itfl  laws.  You  see  also  a  hideous  crew  of  profeaaionals  that 
one  shudders  to  read  of — wizard-doctora,  Borcerers,  medicine  men, 
ang^oks,  ratn-makera,  greegree  men,  shamans,  tadibee,  necromancers, 
devil  dancers,  Stc.,  &c.,  who  trade  on  men's  dread  of  the  dark. 

The  one  thing  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  do  is,  aa  far  as  possible, 
not  to  permit  that  this  great  and  awful  demand  of  the  soul  of  man 
to  have  its  duknese  lightened,  should  throw  men  into  the  banda  of 
those  who  make  a, trade  by  pretending  to  supply  the  demand.  I 
do  not  say  we  do ;  and  yet  I  think  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life 
heard  of  men  going  into  the  Church  because  there  is  a  Eanily  living 
at  their  disposal,  or  turning  from  some  otber  profesaion  to  take 
orders,  because  any  coat  will  dye  black.  I  say  I  ^ink  I  have  heard 
of  such  things,  and  they  are  very  dreadful,  or  wnuld  look  so  if  we 
were  less  inured  to  them. 

It  would  indeed  be  worth  having  lived,  if  one  could  do  something 
to  make  the  great  work  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  hunger  of 
mankind,  and  bringing  them  tidings  of  immortality,  les  a  matter  of 
trade  and  more  a  work  of  love. 
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Feeling  this  very  strongly  indeed, — I  cannot  express  how  stroDgly, 
— I  greatly  hailed  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  Occasional  Sermons  BUI, 
which  proposed  that  the  clergyman  of  a  parish,  in  conjunction  nith 
the  churchwardens,  should  admit  to  the  pulpit  on  some  occasioM  u 
man  not  in  orders.  I  suppose  he  associates  the  churchwardens  with 
the  clergyman,  because  he  thinks  that  otherwise  he  would  be  in- 
creasing  a  discretionary  power  in  the  minister,  which  is  alreadjf 
complained  of  as  being  too  large. 

But  I  can  scarcely  think  that  the  clergyman,  in  conjunction  with 
his  churchwardens,  if  these  are  elected  as  at  present,  one  by  the 
clergyman  and  the  other  by  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  may  be 
entitled  to  as  much  as  six  votes,  would  be  likely  to  do  tnuch.  to  open 
the  church  to  those  whom  the  parishioners  at  large  would  be  glad  (n 
hear.*  It  seems  as  if  representatives  of  the  congr^ation  elected  by 
all  alike,  ratepayers  and  non-ratepayers,  would  be  needed  to  nuke 
the  Church  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  ought  to  be — the  Church  of 
the  people  and  the  Church  of  the  poor.  It  is  for  this  that  the  parish 
churches  are  wanted  especially,  namely,  to  provide  places  of  religioiu 
worship  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  them  for  themseWea. 
If  the  poor  have  not  that  voice  in  choosing  their  teachers  which  other 
communities  have,  the  Church  can  hardly  be  called  theirs.  Still 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  bill  perhaps  is  as  much  as  can  wisely  be 
attempted  in  a  course  of  which  I  hope  he  considers  this  only  the 
first  step.  The  question  would  perhaps  soon  arise  whether  majori- 
ties should  have  more  than  a  major  share,  and  whether  minorities 
should  not  have  a  minor  share  in  the  use  of  the  chui-ch,  if  the 
opinions  of  the  minority  were  not  deemed  offensive  and  pro^e. 
The  rector  or  vicar  would  virtually  pass  into  a  local  "  minister  of 
religion,"  and  I  suppose  there  would  he  the  power  left  to  him  of 
veto  on  what  he  deemed  offensive  or  profane.  No  doubt  the  question 
would  follow,  who  was  to  choose  and  appoint  "  ministers  of  reUgion," 
to  whom  this  power  of  veto  might  be  safely  intrusted,  and  so  a 
radical  change  would  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  our  Chnrcfa 
government 

I  might  be  asked,  Why  do  you  not,  like  Mr.  Wallace,  propose  a 
radical  change  at  once  with  all  its  details  thought  out  ? 

For  two  reasons :  one,  that  the  will,  and  consequently  the  power,  of 
carrying  into  effect  such  a  radical  change  does  not  show  symptoms  of 
existence  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  wisdom  of  carrying  into  effect 

*  If  »  clergyniiiii  m^ht  idmit  no  lafmui  to  hjs  pnlpit  vithont  th«  preriona  cca- 
■ent  of  Uio  chiuKihwudeDS  and  the  buhop  of  the  diooese,  it  wems  la  me  thftt  Uttle 
would  be  Mcomplisbed.  The  cleigymftn  can  slreadj  offer  his  pulpit  to  any  hrotber 
olergTman  without  contnlting  bi«  biahop  or  hia  ohnrohwaidena,  bat  he  cm  now  odIj 
offer  it  to  ordained  miniaten     TFAiif /Mt/itr  un'mffya  fmiorU^IAm  roMcfM* 
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an  organic  change  of  so  radical  a  kind,  certAioly  does  not  exist  in 
me,  and,  what  is  more,  I  feel  sure  it  does  not  exist  in  any  living 
man.  And  I  think  the  nation  is  awake  to  the  danger  of  reforms 
of  too  radical  a  kind.  Nature  herself  doen  not  work  by  radical 
cbaoget),  but  by  adaptation  of  old  forms  to  new  exigencies.  Neither 
she  nor  we,  her  latest  creatui'es,  can  radically  remodel  either  our- 
fielres  or  our  i  institutions, — ^for  this  reason,  that  we  don't  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  them  ;  we  don't  know  to  what  part  of  them 
thej  owe  the  good  they  do,  or  what  unforeseen  disasters  may  not 
accrue  from  alteration,*  'On  the  strength  of  this  undoubted  fact 
there  are  never  wanting  those  who  say,  "  We  admit  this  or  that  to 
be  morally  indefensible  taken  by  itself,  but  still  we  hold  it  morally 
defensible  in  respect  of  its  being  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  that 
vorks  for  morality  on  the  whole  ;  if  we  remove  it  the  whole  fabric 
may  faU." 

Uy  answer  is,  we  never  made  the  fabric  by  our  rational  prevision, 
but  in  blind  obedience  to  certain  imperious  needs.  Our  work  is  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  mercy  that  has  built  the  fabric,  and  to 
leave  the  architecture  of  the  fabric  in  the  hands  of  the  power  which 
sets  us  to  work.  Institutions,  after  all,  are  tougher  than  we  think. 
Obliterate  an  institution  by  legislation,  it  is  not  killed  past  revival. 
The  men  who  were  its  members  still  remain,  their  want  of  it  still 
remuns,  their  faculty  for  administering  it  still  remains,  everything 
remains,  so  that  when  it  is  put  together  again  it  is  as  much  alive 
as  ever.  The  effect  of  a  too  radical  remodelling  of  things  is  that  the 
new  model  may  not  work,  but  have  to  be  abolished,  and  so  you  are 
thrown  back  at  last  on  the  old  unimproved  model. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  modem  science  supersedes  but  that 
it  rather  enforces  with  fresh  emphasis  the  old  direction :  "Trust  in 
the  Lord  " — the  Mercy  that  is  your  Lord — "  with  thy  whole  heart, 
and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding  " — that  is  to  thy  purblind 
foresight — "  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths." 

It  might  be  stud  three  things  are  overlooked  in  my  essay.  First, 
the  importance  of  regular  unimpassioned  instruction  in  matters  of 
fiuth  iaad  duty.  In  answer,  I  say  I  do  not  overlook  this.  I  say  we 
want  ikia  avd  more.  Secondly,  the  Aristotelian  dogma,  that  right 
sentiments  are  awakened  at  last  by  perseverance  in  right  practice, 
which  practice,  of  course,  is  susceptible  of  scientific  teaching.  Here 
again  my  answer  is,  I  grant  the  truth  of  this.  My  essay  ought  to 
show  you  that  I  am  deeply  penetrated  with  it,  but  we  want  this  and 
nwe.     Thirdly,  it  might  he  said  I  had  not  stated  the  principle  on 

"Study  of  Sociology,"  Cohtemporaai  Bevibw  for 
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which  it  was  to  be  determiDed  whether  a  man  had  s  commismon  fhmi 
heaven  to  be  a  minister  to  his  fellow-man  on  the  things  of  hesTen. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  done  so  expHcitly.  All  I  have  urged  is  that  joo 
must  not  impose  on  men  who  are  broiight  to  church  by  habit  or  a 
sense  of  duty  teachers  who  have  lost  the  power  of  awakening  them 
or  exciting  their  interest  at  all,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  caa 
Those  who  cannot  interest  or  impress  them  cav/not  do  them  good ;  thou 
who  can  may  do  bo.  Of  course  those  who  interest  or  impress  Hbm 
may  do  harm  as  well  as  good  ;  but  who  are  to  judge  ?  i^t  test  can 
prove  a  man's  divine  commission  1  The  testimonial  of  three  beneficed 
clergymen  1  subscription  t  the  chaplain's  certificate  ?  The  very  quea- 
tioDS  provoke  a  smile.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  national^ 
profess  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  allow  men's  spiritual  hunger  to 
direct  them  in  the  choice  of  food,  and  that  our  business  is  to  taia^ 
■  them  with  every  facility  for  finding  the  spiritual  food  th^  crave. 
I  have  stated  one  step  which  I  believe  duty  bids  ue  take :  I  have 
spoken  of  results  that  might  follow ;  I  don't  think,  however,  that  xij 
of  us  know  what  results  would  follow,  or  that  it  is  for  us  to  knov: 
I  think  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  forecasting  remote  conseqneucea,  bnt 
in  doing  what  mercy  (which  means  duty)  bids  us  do.  It  will  be 
enough  to  deal  with  the  consequeuces  when  they  come. 

Oboboe  D'Otlt  Stow. 
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SPHERE  is  one  problem  whtcb  ought,  more  than  any  other,  to 
-*-  occupy  the  atteotioD  of  modern  Liberaliem,  but  which  many 
wcia]  influences  now  at  work  are  making  daily  more  complex  and  in- 
soluble. It  is  that  of  extending  the  advantages  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  the  poor.  The  barrier  of  manners  and  modes  of  social 
thought  is  far  more  solid  and  insurmountable  than  any  other  which 
exists  between  different  classes  amongst  us,  and  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  a  very  definite  point. 

Whatever  differences  of  pedigree,  title,  and  income  may  exist 
amongst  the  landed  aristocracy,  there  are  none  of  any  moment  in 
their  code  of  manners  and  in  their  ordinary  daily  habits.  Save  in 
the  one  item  of  expenditure,  and  the  other  item  of  fashion,  there  is  a 
^  nearer  approach  to  absolute  republican  equality  amongst  the 
opper  classes  of  Ei^lish  society  than  in  any  equally  large  aggregate  of 
penons  in  any  other  civilized  country.  And  fashion,  so  far  from 
Weakening  this  tendency,  serves  as  a  powerful  redresser  of  the  balance 
of  rank  and  wealth.  A  duchess,  with  an  income  reckoned  by 
p  p  2 
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hundreds  of  thousands,  may  be  absolutely  powerless  as  an  arbit«t  of 
what  shall  be  done  or  worn  at  any  time  by  those  who  move  in  the 
same  circle  with  herself,  and  an  untitled  lady,  uot  possessing  a  fiftieth 
of  her  means,  may  be  able  to  dictate  such  matters  to  everybody,  with 
no  resistance  or  appeal.  And  whatever  questions  may  arise  as  tA  the 
worldly  expediency  of  marriages  between  persons  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  this  section  of  society,  there  is  no  thought  of  misalliance.  A  duke 
who  marries  a  country  squire's  daughter  not  only  is  never  held  to 
have  compromised  his  position  in  any  degree,  but  as  a  fact,  be  finds 
his  wife  as  refined  and  cultivated  as  his  own  sisters.  She  may, 
perhaps,  not  possess  the  very  subtlest  tone  of  that  society  which 
claims  for  itself  the  epithet  of  "  best,"  but  as  this  consists  rather  in 
certain  vaiiable  and  minute  conventionalities  than  in  really  loflJei 
courtesy,  the  want  is  scarcely  felt  and  is  soon  supplied.  From  the 
fii'st  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  there  are  no  habits,  phrases, 
and  ways  of  looking  at  things  to  jar  the  sense  of  refinement,  and  to 
create  worries  pettier  but  more  persistent  than  those  which  spring 
from  defects  of  temper  or  understanding. 

This  quality  of  culture — and  I  am  not  speaking  yet  of  intellectual 
or  moral  development — is  found  identical  in  kind,  and  but  little  in- 
ferior in  degree,  in  the  ranks  of  the  upper  middle-class.  The  princes 
of  commercial  society,  the  members  of  the  clerical,  legal,  and  Uteraiy 
professions,  often  recruited  lai^ely  by  birth  or  marriage  from  the 
social  grade  technically  just  above  them,  do  not  materially  differ.eave 
in  their  own  lower  grades,  from  the  standard  of  the  best  manoen, 
fivrnthe  most  refined  way  of  regarding  the  usf^s  of  daily  life.  (X 
all  these  Harry  May's  great  axiom  in  the  Daisy  C/iain  holds  good, 
that  "  all  white  people  behave  much  the  same  in  a  room." 

But  when  we  step  down  to  the  lower  middle-class,  the  atmosphere 
changes  at  once,  and  the  lack  of  taste,  grace,  and  refinement  makes 
itself  instantly  manifest ;  and  as  we  descend  still  further  in  the  smnal 
sctJe,  this  absence  of  culture  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  with 
one  interruption,  till  we  come  at  last  to  one  of  the  ugliest  products  of 
modem  civilization,  the  roughs  of  our  great  cities,  brutal  alike  in 
habits,  language,  and  ideas. 

Now,  if  the  matter  of  personal  refinement  had  to  do  with  mere 
conventional  usages,  indifferent  in  themselves,  its  presence  or  absence 
would  be  of  very  little  significance,  and  certainly  would  not  be  im- 
portant enough  to  be  a  question  of  the  day.  I  have  seen  in  yean 
long  past,  with  admiration  not  unmingled  with  awe,  feats  of  knife- 
swallowing  at  meal-times,  performed  by  foreign  ladies  of  high  ntnk 
and  unquestionable  polish,  and  have  simply  noted  that  a  minor  aootl 
iest  which  would  be  unerring  in  England  did  not  apply  in  Uieir 
country.    But  a  great  deal  more  is  connoted  by  personal  coltuie  than 
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obGerrance  of  a  code  of  arbitrary  details  which  alter  from  age  to  age. 
The  high  breeding  which  was  practically  the  same  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  the  Rome  of  Augustus,  the  Constantinople  of  Justinian,  the 
Florence  of  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  the  cosmo- 
politan drawing-rooms  of  our  own  day,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  the 
factors  of  consideration  for  each  other's  feelings,  which  is  the  social 
exponent  of  the  Law  of  Rights,  and  familiarity  with  all  those  matters 
which  set  forth  the  Law  of  Beauty,  whether  in  literature,  art,  dress,  or 
peisonal  culture. 

Hence  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  polished  society,  quite  ^art 
fiom  its  moitil  or  intellectual  level.  Both  of  these  may  at  any 
given  time  be  very  low  indeed,  and  men  and  women  who  have 
had  ail  the"  advtmtages  of  refiuement  from  their  cradles  may  be 
grossly  ignorant  and  still  more  grossly  depraved.  Bal  they  are 
easy  (o  live  with,  save  when  Bervility  liaa  trai/ned  them  to  inso- 
lence. The  whole  bent  of  their  education,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  to  inculcate  lessons  of  social  tact,  of  mutual  forbearance,  of 
h&hitual  familiarity  with  graceful,  beautiful,  and  delicate  things. 
Now  one  practical  result  of  this  (save  in  such  epochs  of  temporary 
barbarous  reaction  as  gave  us  the  Mohocks  of  George  I.'s  time,  or 
the  "girls  of  the  period"  when  Queen  Victoria  had  temporarily 
abdicated  her  position  at  the  bead  of  society,  and  no  one  else 
bad  authority  tu  check  their  vagaries),  is  that  a  powerful  curb  is 
put  upon  violent  self-assertion.  Men  and  women  who  are  too  loud 
aod  pronounced,  or  who  are  too  much  given  to  naiTative,  to  epigram, 
or  to  sarcasm,  rarely  are  accepted  as  "  good  style,"  simply  because  the 
tendency  of  their  self-indulgence  is  to  make  other  guests  uncomfort- 
able. A  very  brilliant  story-teller  may,  indeed,  be  asked  to  a  heavy 
dinner-party  in  order  to  make  it  move  off  easily ;  but  he  is  there 
tather  as  a  mediaeval  baron  might  have  borrowed  a  neighbouring 
seigneur's  jester  or  jongleur,  than  as  a  recognized  craftsman  of  the 
freemasonry  of  good  society.  By  this  silent  repression  the  weak 
are  protected  agaiust  the  strong,  and  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  are  made  possible.  Now, 
what  I  have  called  by  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Rights  and  the 
Law  of  Beauty  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  manners  are,  when  trans- 
lated into  their  Christian  equivalents,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
one's  neighbour.  Wherever  these  exist  in  any  high  degree,  the 
essentials  of  refinement  are  present,  and  a  peculiar  delicate  tact,  far 
more  subtle  and  deep-seated  than  any  mere  veneer  of  conventional 
inanner  which  may  be  laid  upon  a  coarse  and  vulgar  soul,  will  make 
itself  visible.  I  have  met  with  it  in  humble  artisans  :  I  have  missed 
H  in  peeresses. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  social  strata  of  Eng- 
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laud,  the  less  do  we  find  of  this  mutual  courteE^  and  forbearance  Uiie 
taste  for  what  is  refined  and  beautiful  The  too  frequent  coatse,  suDen 
insoleDce  of  the  lower-chtss  English  man  and  woman  is  something  atart- 
ling  to  any  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  peasantry  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Bavaria,  of  Italy,  of  Russia.  And  without  descending  quite  eo  &r, 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  sordid  suburb  about  London,  especlallj  Eentidi 
Town,  Poplar,  and  Camberwell,  where  thousands  upon  thousandB  of 
dull,  hideous,  unwholesome  houses,  in  their  dreary  uniformity,  typify 
the  dull,  dreary,  unlovely,  and  stifled  lives  led  by  people  who,  thouj^ 
poor,  have  not  an  actual  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
who  might,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  some  enjoy- 
meiit  of  exi6t«nce.  Nor  are  thej  unconscious  of  their  hard  lot  One 
of  the  most  ominous  growls  of  that  coming  earthquake  of  revolution 
which  I  confess  I  apprehend,  is  that  series  of  questions  wbidi 
thinking  men  amongst  skilled  artisans,  shopmen,  and  others  of  the 
same  grade  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  and  others  — "  Why 
should  poverty  bar  me  from  every  outlet  ?  Why  should  daily  and  ei- 
hausting  toil  do  no  more  than  just  keep  myself  and  ray  family  from 
exposure,  i"ags,  and  starvation  ?  Why  have  I  nothing  better  than  the 
workhouse  to  look  forward  to  in  old  age  /  Why  are  my  children  more 
likely  to  sink  beneath  my  present  level  than  to  rise  above  it  \  Why 
do  all  lovely  and  pleasant  things  find  their  way  into  the  great  sdne 
of  the  rich  man,  while  not  one  becomes  the  capture  of  my  single  linel" 

It  is  true  that  a  reply,  seeming  perfectly  cogent  and  unanswerable, 
might  be  given  in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  complaints  of  this  kind 
by  saying, "'  You  have  only  yourselves  to  thank  for  your  difficulties. 
With  a  wage-rate  often  exceeding  the  incomes  of  clerks,  of  cleigymen, 
of  young  physicians  or  barristers,  you  make  no  savings ;  you  lavif^ 
on  coarse  animal  gratification  the  surplus  which  remains  after  yooi 
actual  needs  have  been  supplied,  and  you  are  not  ashamed  to  fall 
back  on  the  bounty  of  the  State  or  the  alms  of  the  benevolent,  when- 
ever slack  work,  illness,  or  age  may  overtake  you  ;  while  those  other 
persons,  compelled  to  greater  outlay  in  rent  and  clothing  as  an  it^n 
of  their  position,  preserve  their  independence  to  the  last" 

I  have  said  that  this  reply,  based  on  unquestionable  facts,  seems 
unanswerabia  But  it  is  not  really  so,  because  it  leaves  the  tMy  of 
the  whole  matter  out  of  sight.  And  the  why  is  twofold.  Physiol 
enjoyment  is  instinctive,  and  needs  no  education.  The  baby  who 
craves  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  admires  its  own  new  shoes,  is  as  perfect 
a  votary  of  the  table  and  the  toilet  as  a  Brillat-Savarin  or  a  Bean 
Brummel.  Intellectual  pleasures,  the  only  ones  which  can  hope  to 
rival  bodily  ones,  must  be  acquired  by  instruction,  and  the  necessary 
instruction  is  not  tendered  to  the  poorer  classes  in  England :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  being  made  gradually  tDaccesaible  to  them. 
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The  other  reason  for  the  grosBaesa  of  humUe  life  amongst  us,  is  the 
wideoinggulf  between  persons  of  different  ranks  in  society.  So  long 
as  feudalism  was  still  powerful  in  this  country,  it  brought  about  one 
most  salutaiy  result  to  counteract  its  man;  evils.  The  whole  of  good 
society  was  one  great  school  of  chivalry,  ae  the  whole  of  the  Church 
was  one  great  school  of  Christian  ethics.  I  am  not  going  to  draw  any 
fiuofnl  pictures  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
robber  baronage  and  the  bloody  tyrants  of  petty  domains  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  profligate  prince-prelates  and  degrad  ed  mendicant  Orders 
OD  the  other ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  intercourse  between 
the  various  classes  was  more  general  and  easy  than  now,  so  that  a 
nation  was  in  its  totality  a  graduated  school.  Some  great  noble- 
mao  of  reputation  for  military  skill  and  high  character  would  have 
committed  to  his  charge  the  education,  as  pages,  esquires,  and 
fiitiire  knights,  of  the  sons  of  his  equals,  his  superiors,  his  very  sove- 
reign. There  was  an  opening  amongst  these  for  promising  lads, 
chosen  from  amongst  his  vassab  and  tenants,  who  might  and  did 
oiten  rise  by  diligence  and  valour  to  knightly  rank  and  distinc- 
tion, learning  at  the  same  time  all  that  the  age  had  to  teach  in  the 
matter  of  culture.  Their  book-learning  might  be  scanty  enough,  but 
their  education  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  did  at  least  as  much  for  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  as  any  English  public  school  of  our  day  is  doing  now. 
This  feudal  relation  was  not  confined  to  a  few  great  houwes,  but  nearly 
eveiy  manor-house  and  castle  in  civilized  Europe  had  its  little  group 
of  candidates,  forced  to  obey  the  same  rules  and  sbai'e  in  the  same 
poisuits.  So,  too,  in  an  age  when  it  was  no  rare  matter  to  find 
princes  of  royal  blood  occupying  ecclesiastical  stations,  and  queens 
and  princesses  wearing  the  coarse  serge  of  a  nun,  it  was  the  com- 
monest of  all  sights  to  see  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  earls  and  the 
child  of  a  serf  learning  together  in  a  convent  school ;  while  intellect 
had  a  full  and  fair  chance  against  rank  and  influence  in  winning  the 
highest  prizes  of  the  Church.  Once  more  I  deprecate  the  charge  of 
drawing  rose-coloured  pictures,  and  of  wishing  to  put  back  the  hands 
npon  the  clock  of  time.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century  a  poor  lad  might  not  only  rise  to  military  or 
ecclesiastical  eminence,  but  be  made  a  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his 
ascent.  And  as  a  similar  feudal  usc^e  affected  girls,  as  young  ladies 
of  high  birth  were,  as  now,  summoned  to  the  royal  court  to  do  per- 
sonal service  and  to  learn  the  very  highest  breeding  while  acting  as 
maids  of  honour,  bedchamber  women,  and  so  forth,  about  the  person 
of  a  queen,  so  the  daughters  of  tenants  and  vassals  ministered  in  like 
manner  as  bower-women  in  the  castle  of  the  local  magnate,  and  the 
gradation  continued  down  to  the  household  of  the  poorest  indepen- 
dent franklin  or  vavassor.     No  one  was  exempt,  from  the  heir-appa- 
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rent  to  the  serf,  and  thus  the  tendency  of  society  to  harden  into  sepa- 
rate strata  was  powerfully  counteracted,  and  a  higher  averse  level 
of  manners,  having  regard  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  was  posnble. 
Bnt  now,  albeit  there  are  no  formal  barriers  of  privilege  to  prevent 
men  and  women  in  England  from  rising  to  any  social  rank,  the 
more  insuperable  obstacle  of  money  is  daily  becoming  loftier  uxl 
stronger. 

One  practical  gain  from  the  universality  of  the  system  of  personal 
service  in  feudal  times  was  that  it  completely  banished  the  notion  of 
certain  acts  being  "  menial,"  and  involving  loss  of  caste  on  the  part  of 
those  who  performed  them.  The  only  true  relic  of  the  custom  is  dying 
out  fast,  and  will  perish  anregretted — that  of  schoolboy  fagging  for 
seniors.  It  had  its  bad  and  ludicrous  side  at  last,  but  only  when  it 
began  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  object.  No  one  can  help  smiling  at 
Madame  Campan's  description  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  kept  shive^ 
ing  after  her  bath,  because  for  several  minutes  fresh  ladies  of  in- 
creasingly higher  rank  kept  entering  her  apartment,  and  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  highest  in  station  to  hand  the  qaeen  her  articles  of 
dress,  so  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  at  the  last  moment  had  to  ^ve 
way  to  the  Countess  of  Provence,  as  first  princess  of  the  blood  ropl. 
But  so  long  as  personal  service  was  a  general  usage,  it  prevented  a 
definite  social  barrier  from  being  raised  between  employers  and  do- 
mestics, and  facilitated  a  degree  of  intercourse  and  friendship  which 
is  unknown  in  England  now.  And  one  outcome  of  the  alteration 
is,  that  domestic  service  has  become  so  lowered  as  a  profession,  that 
no  man  or  woman  of  refined  antecedents  can  enter  it,  partly  because 
of  the  necessary  loss  of  caste,  but  a  great  deal  more  because  of  the 
uncongenial  company  in  which  it  would  he  necessary  to  live.  It  is  a 
favourite  remark  of  stiong-miuded  heroines  in  novels  that  they  would 
rather  go  out  as  cooks  and  housemaids  than  as  governesses,  becaosc 
they  would  have  better  wages,  a  more  ascertained  position,  and  really 
lighter  work.  But  no  one  ever  does  it,  since  a  lady  cannot  make  an 
intimate  of  Betsy  Jane,  and  still  less  accept  those  attentions  of  John 
Thomas  which  are  welcome  enough  to  young  women  of  his  own 
station.  And  thus  pride  on  the  one  part,  and  bitter  revolt  on  the 
other,  too  often  represent  the  relations  of  employer  and  servant 
amongst  us,  to  the  great  harm  of  both. 

The  maintenance  of  a  great  crowd  of  domestics  had  its  useful  and 
practical  purpose  in  days  when  there  was  no  police  and  no  standing 
army.  Military  service  was  the  form  in  which  rent  and  taxes  were 
chiefly  paid,  and  a  strong  garrison  set  forayers  and  native  robbers 
at  defiance.  And  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  many  of  the  younger 
persons  in  nobie  and  knightly  households  were  simply  at  school.  But 
now  an  army  of  servants  means  nothing  more  than  coarse  oetentaticHi, 
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for  the  great  principle  which  actuates  nearly  all  domestics  is  not  to 
do  one  solitary  thing  that  does  not  form  part  of  the  work  actually 
contracted  for,  either  to  accommodate  the  employer  or  to  assist  one 
another.  Footman  nill  not  help  groom,  nor  housemaid  cook,  nor 
lad/s  maid  nurse,  because,  thanks  to  the  contemptuous  distance  at 
vhtcb  they  are  all  kept  hy  the  lords  of  the  household,  they  have  lost 
all  sense  of  the  family  tie. 

But  when  the  so-called  education  of  young  women  of  the  wealthier 
classes  is  based  on  the  notion  that  absolute  ignorance  of  all  household 
work  and  economy  is  as  much  a  mark  of  accomplishment  and  station 
88  proficiency  in  the  ways  of  fashionable  society, — ^that  perfect  idleness 
aod  s^-indulgence  in  purely  material  pleasures,  aided  by  the  minis- 
^tioDS  of  a  class  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  the  final  result  of 
culture,  who  can  wonder  if  servants  learn  the  only  lesson  they  are 
8}^matically  taught,  and  that  coarse  greed  for  physical  enjoyment 
and  black  envy  of  those  who  have  it  in  excess,  become  as  spreading 
ao  eril  in  Belgravia  as  in  Belleville  i  When  there  is  no  high  tbink- 
uig  up  stairs,  how  can  there  be  high  life  below  stairs  ?  And  wherein 
lies  the  moral  distinction  between  Tra.viaia,  or  the  Qrwnd  Duckees, 
and  the  sensational  drama  of  a  Whitechapel  penny  gaff  ?  How  does 
a  lonmament  of-  doves  at  Hurlingbam  rise  above  a  tournament  of 
nts  in  Tiger  Bay  1  And,  finally,  are  Guy  Livingstone  and  Ouida, 
and  all  their  emulators,  better  reading  than  the  Police  Neivs  and 
ieynoidfl's  MiaceUany  ? 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  bear  it  said  that  any  Knglish  labourer's  son 
iiay  be  Premier,  Primate,  or  Chancellor.  Yes,  and  he  may  go  and  take 
nums  at  the  Clarendon,  and  "  eat  turtle-soup  with  a  gold  spoon,"  if  he 
has  the  money.  As  a  iact,  how  many  pei-sons  have  actually  risen  irom 
the  ranks  of  the  unmoneyed  classes  to  high  position  within  living 
memory  ?  In  truth,  our  whole  society  is  being  gradually  recon- 
^mcted  as  a  plutocracy,  and  its  one  scriptural  maxim  is,  "  Whoso- 
ever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
^>aU  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."  Under  the 
French  monarchy  as  remodelled  by  Richelieu,  no  man  not  of  noble 
descent  could  rise  to  higher  than  subaltern  rank  in  the  army.  The 
Gnt  removal  of  this  bar  saw  such  names  as  Dumouriez,  Kleber, 
Hocbe,  Kellermann,  Ney,  Soult,  Massena,  Marmont,  Larmes,  and 
Davoust  come  to  the  front.  With  us,  no  such  technical  obstacle  is 
opposed,  but  the  few  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  given  the 
option  of  rising  usually  decline  promotion,  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  feel  at  ease  with  their  former  superiors,  and  their  advance 
>3  r^arded  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  rank  and  file.  It  is 
most  truly  said  that  it  is  good  for  the  tone  and  discipline  of  an  aimy 
that  it  should  be  officered  by  gentlemen ;  but  my  complaint  is  that 
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the  whole  anny  is  not  what  it  might  be,  a  school  of  maimers,  so  Uut  & 
man  could  not  become  a  seijeant  without  also  becoming  a  gentlenun  in 
manners  and  thoughts  during  the  procesa  So  too  the  literate  cle^ynun 
ia  marked  off  in  most  cases  by  a  very  definite  barrier  from  the  TJmvei- 
eity-bred  man.  He  is  practically  doomed  never  to  rise  beyood  some 
small  incumbency,  because  he  lacks  the  social  tact  reasonably  defied 
in  a  church  dignitary,  whose  position  makes  him  a  link  of  union 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  ordets  of  society.  An  uncuHured 
clergyman,  whatever  his  piety  and  zeal,  is  not  acceptable  either  to  the 
rich  or  the  poor  of  his  Bock,  for  both  like  a  gentleman,  Buttbe 
modem  literate  parson-factories  aim  only  at  teaching  partjcukf 
Shibboleths,  and  do  nothing  to  inculcate  social  tact  and  refinement, 
to  say  nothing  of  higher  culture.  They  do  not  so  much  as  try  to 
make  silk  purees  out  of  the  bristly  raw  material  at  their  diq)08al 

I  have  spoken  eo  far  of  the  difficulty  of  rising.  But  to  my  mind 
that  is  the  very  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  I  deplore.  What  I 
desire  to  see  is  that  people,  without  leaving  the  social  grade  in  which 
they  move,  without  ceasing  to  be  artisans,  farm-labourers,  shopmen, 
what  not,  shall  nevertheless  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  essentii^ 
of  culture.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  men  shall  be  readily  able  to  vm 
from  one  class  to  another,  that  the  stimulus  of  hope  and  emulation 
may  do  its  work  in  quickening  society,  but  it  is  an  unspeakabtj 
better  thing  to  give  a  dead-lift  to  a  whole  class.  Now  it  is  plus 
enough  as  an  economic  fact  that  no  great  addition  to  the  wage-fund 
can  ever  bo  looked  for.  In  all  ages  that  fund  has  been  no  more 
than  a  fraction  over  the  sum  necessary  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family.  A  large  rise  in  wages  now  means  only  that  money  is 
a  cheaper  article  of  commerce,  and  that  its  purchasing  power  b 
lowered,  so  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourer  is  much  wheie 
it  was  and  always  has  been.  And  where  the  rise  has  been  so  excep- 
tional as  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  purchasing  powers  of  the 
members  of  a  psirticular  trade,  the  mode  of  expenditu];e  adopted  has 
not  been  encouraging  to  optimists.  Consequently,  I  think,  that  tboee 
statists  who  look  to  a  redistribution  of  labour  and  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  cfq>ital  as  the  means  of  giving  this  dead-lift  must  netils 
be  disappointed.  There  are  a  great  many  things  money  cannot  do, 
and  this  is  one  of  tbenu  But  money  can  make  the  dead-lift  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  to  effect,  and  it  is  actually  doing  so. 

One  of  the  basest  of  the  false  gods  of  our  day  combines  with  one 
of  the  most  insincere  of  its  shams  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

I  mean  the  system  of  Competitive  Ilxamination  in  its  present 
wide  extent,  combined  with  the  allied  principle  of  absolute  Bell* 
giouH  Equality,  which  does  but  mask  what  underlies  it,  that  which 
'  Edmund  Burke  branded  as  "  that  sort  of  active,  proselytizing  uid 
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persecuting  Atheism,   wfaicli  is  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  our 
time."  * 

Now  the  way  in  which  these  two  impostures  keep  down  the  poor 
19  very  easily  stated.  The  action  taken  at  the  Universities,  and  still 
more  lately  in  the  Endowed  Schools,  of  abolishing  all  tests  and 
daiins  whatever,  save  the  single  one  of  superior  answering  in  compe- 
tition, means  just  this — that  the  man  who  can  pay  for  a  private  tutor 
to  coach  his  son  for  the  trial  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
huodred,  wrest  the  prize  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lad  whose  father  is 
too  poor  for  any  outlay  of  the  kind,  and  for  whom  the  pious  founders 
intended  their  benefaction. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Ekidowed  Schools  Commissioners,  prov- 
ing bad  Judgment  and  suggesting  bad  faith,  does  but  intensify  this 
mischief,  by  practically  limiting  all  aecondaiy  and  therefore  all 
tertiary  education  in  Kngland  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it  without 
liifficulty.  It  is  exactly  as  if  parochial  relief  were  to  be  confined 
benceforth  to  persons  occupying  houses  of  fifty  pounds  rateable 
raiua  It  will  be  said,  and  forcibly,  that  the  old  systems  now  being 
overthrown  were  faulty,  that  the  endowments  were  misapplied  and 
wasted,  and  that  no  plan  can  be  devised  which  shall  relieve  poverty 
without  directly  or  indirectly  discouraging  merit  The  two  former 
rejoinders  are  true  enough,  but  I  more  than  doubt  the  correctness  of 
tlie  thiixl. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  method  by  which  the  advantages  of 
secondary  education,  and  the  benefits  of  old  endowments,  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  bulk  of  English  people,  now  shut  out 
^m  them  by  plutocrat  selfishness  and  official  blundering. 

My  proposal  is  this :  Let  every  Endowed  School  which  has  free 
scholarships,  bursaries,  esbibitioos,  and  so  forth,  tenable  either  there 
or  at  a  University,  be  supplemented  by  the  affiliation  of  a  certain 
nomber  of  the  neighbouring  National  or  primary  schools. 

Let  the  competition  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  free  places  be 
restricted  to  these  schools.  This  at  once  distributes  them  all  over 
the  country,  and  saves  them  for  the  poor,  because  no  man  who  can 
pay  for  his  child  at  a  better-class  school  will  send  him  to  the  village 
school  for  the  mere  chance  of  a  prize. 

Let  no  primary  school  be  admitted  to  the  competition  unless  the 
average  proficiency  of  the  whole  body  of  pupils  is  favourably  reported 
after  inspection.  Thus  no  master  will  be  tempted  to  neglect  the 
mass  of  the  children  in  order  to  win  credit  by  successful  cramming  of 
one  or  two  boys  or  girls. 

Let  the  best  answerers  at  an  examination  to  be  held  as  periodical 

vacancies  arise,  succeed  as  of  right  to  the  exhibitions';  and  apply  the 

■  Letter  to  Sii  Heronlca  Langriahe,  p.  Sa    Bd.  1702. 
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same  metbod,witli  necessary  modificatioDB,  to  sizarships,  scholaidiipa, 
and  bursaries  at  the  Universities. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  mass  of  public  schools  in  EngUod— 
using  the  word  public  in  its  widest  sense,  and  not  in  its  techmcal 
limitation  to  about  a  dozen  places  of  education, — primary,  secondaiy 
and  tertiary,  would  be  brought  into  direct  and  graduated  relation  to 
one  another,  instead  of  moving  in  entirely  different  planes ;  and 
those  facilities  for  higher  culture  which  are  now  practically  restricted 
to  the  wealthier  classes  would  be  thrown  open  to  all  ranks  widiont 
distinction,  and  check  the  enormous  waste  of  brain-power  which  goes 
on  now  for  lack  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor  in  anything 
beyond  the  bare  rudiments  of  learning. 

It  would  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  keep  at  first  a  certain  proportiou 
of  eshibitions  absolutely  open,  and  unrestiicted  by  the  role  of  jae- 
vious  attendance  at  a  National  or  School  Board  school,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  that  class  of  poor  gentry  and  professional  men  who 
desire  the  best  educational  advantages  for  their  children,  but  are  not 
prepared,  as  things  now  are,  to  expose  them  to  familiar  contact  with 
the  kind  of  boys  and  girls  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  attendants  in  the 
existing  parish  schools.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
enormous  stimulus  given  to  all  primary  schools  by  the  direct  relatiow 
established  between  them  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  utilio' 
tioD  of  the  competitive  principle,  would  so  far  raise  the  character  and 
tone  of  these  places  that  men  of  various  ranks  would  ere  long  send 
their  children  to  mix  as  freely  as  they  have  long  done  ia  Scotland 
and  America.  As  yet,  the  great  difficulty  of  ethical  tone  and  per- 
sonal manners  bars  the  way.  The  code  of  a  public  school-boy,  bov- 
ever  rough  and  tentative  it  may  be,  the  whole  temper  which  we  call 
gentlemanly  feeling,  rises  a  great  deal  above  the  tone  to  be  found 
amongst  even  the  best  boys  of  an  averse  village  school  It  has  been 
found,  I  believe,  speaking  under  correction,  in  the  great  system  of 
Shoreham  schools,  wherein  something  adumbrating  my  scheme  of 
affiliation  exists,  that  the  tone  of  public  opinion  amongst  the  boy^ 
and  the  nature  of  their  offences  i^ainst  rules,  differ  markedly  in  the 
three  grades  of  higher,  middle,  and  lower  class,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  last  named.  Consequently,  there  is  naore  than  *  risk 
that  parents  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  would  decline  to  send 
their  children  to  grammar  schools  where  they  were  liable  to  form 
intimacies  with  boys  and  girls  coming  from  a  lower  grade  of  sode^. 

But  there  are  three  considerations  which  appear  to  me  to  minimiie 
this  lisk.  First,  the  free  students,  being  the  vety  pick  of  the  best- 
behaved  and  most  studious  lads  of  the  surrounding  district,  would 
not  be  an  element  of  evil  at  all,  and  their  past  docility  would  be  a 
{dedge  of  their  catching  the  higher  tone  of  their  new  associates. 
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imtead  of  lowering  it  to  their  own  pitch.  Next,  the  necesaitiee 
of  life,  making  the  labour  of  intelligent  bojs  valuable  to  poor 
families,  will  always  keep  the  number  who  proceed  from  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  schools  within  limits  too  narrow  to  make  them 
a  powerful  factor  in  any  one  school ;  and  thirdly,  at  the  very  worst, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  mode  of  keeping  the 
two  classes  apart,  aa  was  long  practised  at  Eton  to  divide  collegers 
from  oppidans. 

It  is  further  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  federation 
of  schools  that  some  way  of  rewarding  the  teachers  of  the  pre- 
miated  candidates  should  be  contrived.  The  head-master  of  an 
ordinary  grammar  school  or  private  school  which  has  been  lifted 
out  of  the  ruck  by  ability  and  zeal,  as  in  the  case  of  Uppingham, 
Tiverton,  Repton,  and  a  few  others,  has  his  reward  not  only  in 
reputation  but  in  money,  because  the  roll  of  pupils  is  largely  in- 
creased, and  as  he  can  thereby  afford  to  pay  his  assistants  higher, 
and  thus  purchase  a  better  article  in  the  scholastic  market,  his 
prospects  of  maintaining  the  position  he  has  achieved  are  very 
encouraging.  But  a  parish  school  cannot,  save  in  the  rarest  cases, 
look  for  pupils  beyond  its  own  local  bounds,  and  hence  it  is  needful  to 
engage  the  interests  as  well  as  the  professional  sentiment  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses  on  the  side  of  their  pupils'  advancement.  I 
am  not  prepared  with  a  scheme,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  reward 
must  take  one  of  three  forms — an  immediate  money  bonus,  right  of 
promotion  to  a  more  lucrative  school,  or  payment  into  a  pension 
fiind. 

Even  80,  little  will  be  achieved  unless  the  secondary  schools  them- 
selves are  pulled  up  veiy  far  above  the  level  to  which  plutocracy  has 
draped  them  down.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  a  very 
Jaige  proportion  of  them,  including  the  most  famous  and  popular, 
have  become  little  better  than  mere  gymnasia  for  the  cultivation  of 
athletic  sports. 

The  cause  of  this  I  believe  to  be  mainly  plutocrat  inHuence  again. 
The  "shoddy  aristocracy"  produced  by  recent  commercial  develop- 
ments desires  for  its  children  the  society  of  the  elder  aristocracy 
which  frequents  the  public  schools,  but  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the 
learning  it  never  acquired  itself,  and  which  it  regards  aa  intended 
only  for  poor  men  who  have  their  way  to  make  in  professions.  Con- 
sequently, all  that  the  parents  of  this  large  class  look  to  in  the  choice 
of  a  school  for  tbeir  children,  next  to  the  chance  of  association  with 
young  people  of  high  birth,  is  just  panem  ei  Hrcenses,  "grub  and 
cricket."  And  the  lads,  indulged  and  neglected  at  home,  taught 
from  their  cradles  the  omnipotence  of  wealth,  swarm  into  these 
schools,  more  ignorant  than  the  lowest  boys  of  a  National  parish 
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school,  and  devote  tbemseives  to  the  study  of  cricket,  fives,  and  boat- 
ii^,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  serious  pursuits.  The  initial  force 
thus  generated  act»  dynamically  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It 
not  only  seta  up  the  great  god,  Cricket,  as  the  absorbing  woiship  ot 
the  lesser  schools  which  swim  as  humble  minnows  in  the  wake  of  Uie 
great  Tritons  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  so  forth,  but  it  exercises  an 
equally  baleful  influence  on  the  Universities.  It  is  but  the  sHghtest, 
if  any,  exa^eration  to  say  that  plutocracy  baa  so  far  conquered 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  the  entire  body  of  students  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^the  great  majority  who  come  merely  to 
spend  money,  and  make  no  pretence  whatever  of  study,  and  the 
small  minority  who  want  to  make  money,  and  who  test  every  item  of 
the  curriculum  by  a  sordid  pecuniary  standard,  r^uiatlng  theit 
studies  by  the  one  test  of  the  material  profit  they  will  bring  in  the 
form  of  prizes,  fellowships,  masterships  in  public  schools,  and  bo 
forth,  leaving  the  whole  notion  of  culture  and  high  living — in  the 
8j»ritual,  not  the  gastronomic  sense— entirely  out  of  sight  Thoee 
who  read  for  reading's  sake,  and  to  make  the  noble  ^on^ts  of 
the  past  their  own,  are  an  element  too  small  to  be  even  appre- 
ciable amidst  the  sordid  money-grubbing  which  the  younger  Cons 
of  the  new  light  have  substituted  for  an  older  and  moi-e  liberal  creed. 

Now,  as  regards  the  schools,  the  remedy  is  obvious  and  simple.  It 
requires  no  morethan  a  compact  between  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
head-masters  of  the  chief  schools  of  England  to  enforce  two  rules,  in 
order  to  break  up  the  present  total  postponement  of  mind  to  body 
They  are,  the  general  adoption  of  an  entrance  examination,  such  as 
is  required,  I  tbink,  at  Harrow  and  Winchester,  before  a  lad  can  be 
admitted  into  the  school  at  all ;  and  what  is  even  more  important, 
the  utilization  of  the  mad  passion  for  cricket  as  a  stimulus  instead  of 
a  hindrance  to  learning.  I  can  imagine  nothing  simpler  than  a  rale 
that  while  aU  less  popular  sports  were  left  absolutely  unfettered,  three, 
to  wit,  boats,  fives,  and  cricket,  should  be  made  the  reward  of  dihgence. 

This  would  be  readily  effected  by  a  rule  exacting  a  certain  reason- 
able minimum  of  good  marks  for  conduct  and  study  each  week  as  a 
qualification  for  admission  to  the  cricket^ousd,  the  fives-coort,  or 
the  boats  during  the  ensuing  week ;  while  the  boys  who  did  not 
choose  to  comply  with  this  condition  would  find  themselves  restricted 
to  less  popular  amusements,  though  in  no  way  debarred  from  suffi- 
cient exercise  and  recreation.  It  would,  under  such  a  regulation,  be 
impossible  that  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school  and  the  captain  of 
the  eleven  should  be  one  and  the  same  boy.  And  if  the  combination 
of  nine  head-masters  was  able  to  force  such  a  tttoroughly  bad  book 
as  tbe  "Public  Schools  Latin  Primer"  on  the  scholastic  world 
— it  always  reminds  me  of  Heimdall  in  the  Edda,  the  joint  fM- 
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spring  of  nine  old  women — they  could  certainly  enforce  ewch  a 
pnctical  reform  as  that  I  have  indicated,  and  draw  all  other 
Kcondsry  schools  into  it,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  deliver 
tlie  Universities — which  might  readily  adopt  some  kindred  discipline 
intheseveral  colleges — from  the  present  incursion  of  unlettered  bai- 
buiauB,  who  are  as  mischievous  to  the  studies  of  the  place  as  those 
piooB  Reformers  tmder  Edward  VI.  who  burnt  the  libraries  and 
emptied  the  Schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

Until  some  such  revolation  as  this  is  carried  out,  no  good  result 
conld  be  produced  by  a  federation  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  since  a  boy  promoted  from  the  former  into  the  latter  would 
actually  find  himself  in  a  less  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  discover 
that  nothing  ranked  lower  than  knowledge  of  books  in  the  public 
opinion  around  him,  while  physical  strength  and  activity  alone 
could  win  plandite  and  arouse  ambition.  And  it  is  the  boys,  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  masters,  who  decide  the  tone  and  bent 
of  a  school  at  any  time  of  its  existence. 

Nevertheless,  an  enormous  share  of  the  blame  for  the  backward 
state  of  higher  education  in  England,  and  still  more  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  best  culture  and  manners,  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
teaching  body — the  tutors  of  colleges  and  the  masters  of  public 
schools. 

One  particular  type  of  mind  and  thought  has  become  of  late  years 
dominant  in  this  sphere  of  action,  calling  itself  Liberal,  but  seeming 
to  me,  who  am  an  Irreconcileable  to  my  inmost  fibre,  essentially 
nanow,  priggish,  and  reactionary,  and  substituting  a  coarse  material- 
ist selfishness  for  the  whole  notion  of  "  Duty," — a  word  forgotten  by  all 
<ave  the  clerical  members  of  the  clique,  and  restricted  by  them  to 
the  minimum  amount  of  divine  service  on  a  Sunday  which  will 
enable  a  man  to  retain  a  living  or  earn  a  stray  guinea  as  an  eccle^as- 
tical  loafer.  Therefore,  I  must  not  be  understood,  when  pleading  for 
free  access  to  higher  culture  for  the  English  poor,  as  holding  that 
hook-knowledge  and  education  are  the  same  thing,  or  that  the  high 
tboQght  which  I  desire  to  see  common  is  identical  with  a  h^h  place 
in  a  University  class-list  On  the  contrary,  while  I  have  seen  perfect 
niaiuiers  of  their  kind  in  peasants  of  more  than  one  country.  Eastern 
and  Western,  I  think  that  as  the  worst-mannered  people  in  Europe, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  are  the  highly-tanght  Prussians,  so  the  worst 
manners  in  Kngland,  next  to  those  of  a  workhouse  school,  are  shared 
between  two  groups  of  people.  The  first  forms  that  one  interruption 
(^  which  I  spoke  above,  to  the  gradual  decline  of  culture  as  we 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  and  is  made  up  of  that  thriving  shop- 
keeper class  which  has  neither  the  simplicity  of  poverty  nor  the 
refinement  of  wealth,  and  is  the  very  backbone  of  British  Fhilis- 
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tiDism.  The  other  is  made  up  of  that  body  I  have  just  referred  to, 
the  "  Broad  "  junior  fellows  of  colleges  and  masters  at  public  schools. 
I  think  I  may  attribute  to  these  no  little  share  in  bringing  about  a 
phenomenon  which  was  particularly  manifest  during  the  Loiidon 
season  of  1873,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  complunt 
to  me  by  persons  of  distinction.  I  mean  the  insoleut  discouiUs; 
towards  ladies  exhibited  by  young  men,  not  here  and  there,  but  at 
almost  every  recent  social  gathering  of  the  upper  classes.  Tbtii 
teachers,  in  ceasing  to  be  Christians,  have  ceased  to  be  gentlemeo  also, 
and  their  pupils  have  found  their  negative  lessons  the  easiest  t£ 
assimilate  and  practise.  This  is  the  development  of  something  which 
looks  very  like  an  inductive  law,  and  which  has  been  brought  beToie 
my  notice  almost  simultaneously  by  two  men  of  brilliant  abilities 
and  cultivation,  different  in  country  and  training,  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  parted  by  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  land  and 

They  say,  both  of  them,  that  the  standard  of  popular  mannen  ia  a 
Protestant  country  is  always  very  much  lower  than  in  a  Catholic  one; 
that  the  genuine  brutal  "rough,"  whether  in  Berlin,  London,  Belfast, 
or  New  York,  is  an  essentially  Protestant  product,  and  that  in  Catholic 
countries  his  congener  is  to  be  found  only  amongst  those  who  areheaii 
and  .soul  sworn  to  war  against  Christianity. 

I  think  this  is  somewhat  ovei-stated,  and  that  a  very  ugly  set^iff 
could  be  found  in  a  Fenian  mob  or  an  Abruzzian  gang ;  but  there  b 
a  great  deal  of  force  in  David  Sti'auss's  remark  that  the  "  Protestant 
nations  revolve  on  the  pivot  of  I."  Now  where  "  I "  is  uppermostin 
every  man's  mind,  there  can  be  no  good  manners.  There  may  he.aD' 
cording  to  rank  and  temper,  either  haughty  reserve,  vulgar  familiarity, 
or  condescending  patronage ;  but  there  will  be  no  true  ease  or 
courtesy,  as  each  will  be  steadily  thinking  bow  much  he  can  dum 
for  himself,  and  how  little  he  need  give  others.  Catbulicism,  on  the 
other  hand,  pushes  the  family  and  altruistic  ideas  into  the  high^ 
place,  and  therefore,  where  it  has  not  been  artificially  counteracted 
by  the  misinterpretations  of  a  coarse  peasant  clergy,  it  tends  to  m^^ 
men  thoughtful  and  respectful  of  each  other's  rigfata,  which  is  the 
essence  of  all  true  politeness. 

But  a  Cathohcism  on  paper  will  not  effect  this  in  any  d^iree.  ^ 
man  may  be  a  profound  Scotist  or  Tbomist,  a  woman  may  attend 
thi-ee  masses  a  day  and  empty  her  purse  into  clerical  pockets,  without 
realizing  for  a  moment  the  notion  of  the  Christian  family,  without 
recognizing  true  fellowship  with  a  single  human  being. 

This  is  not  only  often  the  case  in  respect  of  persons  united  by  tiea 
of  blood  or  affinity,  and  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  but  it  is 
^most  always  the  case  now  ia  the  relations  which  exist  between 
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employers  and  employed.  It  is  imposBible  to  restore  the  quasi- 
pobiaichal  relation  which  once  exiBted  between  the  head  of  a  great 
boDsehold,  ecclesiastical,  military,  commercial,  or  a^cultural,  and  all 
the  subordinate  members  when,  in  addition  to  the  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship already  described,  the  usage  of  the  time  assembled  all  the 
inmates  at  the  one  table,  albeit  a  rigid  etiquette  marshalled  their 
places  at  the  board,  and  the  "  pale  spectrum  of  the  salt "  rose 
between  noble  and  vaasaL  Still,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amount 
of  intercourse  thus  brought  about  made  personal  sympathy  on  both 
ndes  much  more  possible  than  now,  and  whatever  useful  lessons 
could  be  learnt  from  the  conversation  or  the  demeanour  of  the  bigh- 
loro  guests,  were  tbere  for  the  humbler  feasters  to  observe  and 
acquire.  But  the  troglodyte  existence  to  which  most  domestic 
KrrsDts  are  limited  iu  th6  present  day  is  incompatible  with  any  such 
training.  Here  and  there  one  does  meet  a  very  saperiur  servant  of  the 
coofitlential  class, — housekeeper,  chief  nurse,  maid,  butler,  or  valet, — 
courteous,  helpful,  and  even  refined  But  I  think  it  will  be  found 
where  such  cases  exist,  that  there  has  been  a  long  and  close  personal 
intercourse  with  employers  of  a  very  superior  type.  For  example, 
the  sort  of  lady's  maid  I  mean  will  not  be  a  young  woman  obtiuned 
w  obUunable  by  advertisement,  but  a  girl  brought  up  from  childhood 
in  contact  with  the  young  lady  whose  attendant  she  becomes,  and 
whose  refinement  she  imperceptibly  imbibes,  and  ber  relation  will  be 
Irom  the  first  rather  feudal  than  commercial.  For  the  most  part,  the 
only  recognition  now  of  domestic  servants  as  part  of  the  same  family, 
is  the  custom  which  obtains  in  some  households  of  marching  them 
in  to  family  prayer — a  usage  which  they  look  on  simply  as  a 
nuisance  to  be  considered  in  their  demand  for  wages,  and  which 
their  employers  treat  as  acquitting  all  spiritual  obligations 
towards  them,  and  as  a  useful  roll-call,  especially  at  night. 
Thackeray,  who  saw  everything  that  society  has  to  show,  pounces 
on  this  sham  in  the  Jfewcomes.  "  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for 
which,  at  that  chiming  eight  o'clock  bell,  the  household  is  called 
together.  The  urns  are  hissing,  the  plate  is  shining  ;  the  father  of 
the  bouse,  standing  up,  reads  from  a  gilt  book  for  three  or  four 
Dunntes  in  a  measured  cadence.  The  members  of  the  family  are 
around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  decent  reverence ;  the  younger 
children  whisper  responses  at  their  mother's  knees ;  the  governess 
worships  a  little  apart ;  the  maids  and  the  large  footmen  are  in  a 
duster  before  their  chairs,  the  upper  servants  performing  their  devo- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  sideboard ;  the  nurse  whisks  about  the 
QDConscious  last-bom,  and  tosses  it  up  and  down  during  the  cere- 
mony. I  do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  at  which  all  these  people 
are  assembled  ;  it  is  at  the  rest  of  the  day  I  marvel,  at  the  rest  of 
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the  day  and  what  it  brings.  At  the  very  instant  when  the  voice  bat 
ceased  speaking,  and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the  world  begins  i^ain, 
and  for  the  next  tweoty-three  hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes  all  that 
household  is  given  up  to  it.  The  servile  squad  rises  up,  and 
marches  to  its  basement,  whence,  should  it  happen  to  be  a  gala-day, 
those  tall  gentlemen,  at  present  attired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  issue 
forth  with  flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats,  pink  breeches 
sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace,  buckles  in  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags 
on  their  backs,  and  I  don't  know  what  insane  emblems  of  scrrilit; 
and  absurd  bedizenments  of  folly.  Their  very  manner  of  speaking 
to  what  we  call  their  masters  and  mistresses,  will  be  a  like  monstroDs 
masquerade.  You  know  no  more  of  that  race  which  inhabits  tlie 
basement  floor  than  of  the  men  and  brethren  of  Timbuctoo,  to  whom 
some  amoDg  us  send  missionaries.  If  you  meet  some  of  your  servants 
in  the  streets  (I  respectfully  suppose  for  a  momeut  that  the  reader  is 
a  person  of  high  fashion  and  a  great  establishment)  you  would  not 
know  their  faces.  You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof  for  half  a 
century  and  know  nothing  about  them.  If  they  were  ill,  you  would 
not  visit  them,  though  you  would  send  them  an  apothecary,  and,  of 
course,  order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not  unkind ;  yon 
are  not  worse  than  your  neighbours.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  you  did  go 
into  the  kitchen,  or  take  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do  little 
good,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled  there.  But  so  it  is.  With 
these  fellow-Christians  who  have  just  been  saying  '  Amen  '  to  you 
prayers,  you  have  scarcely  the  community  of  Charity.  They  come, 
you  don't  know  whence ;  they  think  and  talk,  you  don't  know  what; 
they  die,  and  you  don't  care,  or  vixx  verad.  They  answer  the  bell 
for  prayers  as  they  answer  the  bell  for  coals ;  for  exactly  three 
minutes  in  the  day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one  carpet— aod,  the 
desires  and  petitions  of  the  servants  and  masters  over,  the  rite  ctJlea 
family  worship  is  ended." 

Here  is  a  picture  not  in  the  slightest  degree  overcharged,  and  if 
the  separation  be  so  total  between  classes  in  the  very  same  house- 
hold, if  the  mutual  influence  exerted  be  so  infiDitesimally  small,  what 
leavening  work  can  we  suppose  the  educated  classes  to  be  doiu^Jor 
those  vast  masses  who  do  not  come  into  personal  contact  with  them 
at  all  t  Yet  I  conceive  that  the  gifts  of  culture  and  education  are 
trusts  for  the  community.  I  am,  myself,  a  reader  of  ponderous,  dry,  aod 
learned  books,  which  the  general  public  will  not  look  at,  and  I  hoU 
myself  bound  to  give  out  again  in  a  more  popular  form  what  I  ha« 
thus  taken  in,  for  to  read  with  no  end  in  view  save  that  of  personal 
gratification  of  literary  or  scientific  tastes,  seems  to  me  coarse  and 
thankless  selfishness.  So,  too,  I  cannot  at  all  see  that  the  grace  and 
refinement  of  life  which  civilization  makes  possible,  were  intended  a* 
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the  monopoly  of  a  few,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  8odety  can  be 
designed  for  no  better  purpose  than  smoothing  the  crumpled  rose-  • 
leaves  of  a  Sybarite's  couch. 

*■  Fine  tlionghtg  are  wealOi,  for  the  right  use  of  which 
Men  are,  or  ought  to  be  aooonntablc. 
If  not  to  Thee,  to  those  they  inflnence." 

Bnt  that  the  rich  and  cultured  do  not  communicate,  nor  try 
to  communicate,  their  advantages  is  undeniable.  This  is  evi- 
(leaced  in  one  very  curious  way.  I  have  found,  by  the  familiar 
knowledge  I  acquired  at  one  time  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  a 
large  section  of  the  London  poor,  that  amongst  the  very  worst, 
laziest,  most  feckless,  and  slatternly  wives  of  the  artisans,  ex-lady's 
maids  and  housemaids  hold  a  distinguished  place.  Those  attributes 
of  neatness,  order,  punctuality,  deftness,  which  secured  them  good 
places  and  high  wages,  are  in  their  minds  the  badges  of  servitude,  to 
be  cast  rejoicingly  aside  when  the  day  of  freedom  arrives,  just  as  an 
Australian  blackfellow,  male  or  female,  who  has  been  caught  young, 
^d  subjected  to  civilizing  influences  from  babyhood,  one  day  in 
adolescence  strips  off  every  rag  of  clothing,  flings  it  in  a  heap,  and 
starts  in  primeval  nudity  for  the  attractive  bush.  B«ti  my  dear 
ladies,  before  you  begin  to  cry  out  against  your  sometime  domestics 
for  such  n^lect  of  former  lessons,  pray  let  me  ask  what  ^ou  did  with 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  school-room  with  your  governesses  before 
you  came  out  Of  course  a  little  strumming  and  a  good  deal  of 
(lancing  are  useful  for  promotion  ;  but  what  of  the  eaily  rising,  what 
of  the  punctuality,  what  of  the  arithmetic,  Italian,  history,  and  so 
forth !  Don't  you  pile  a  heap  of  your  ecbool-room  habits  too,  and 
make  for  the  bush  of  dear  delightful  ignorance  and  enjoyment  % 
^lood-bye  to  Milton  and  Spenser, — if  your  jewel  of  a  governess 
knows  more  than  their  names, — and  welcome  Alfred  de  Musset's 
view  of  life — 

Je  voadiBia  n'avoir  de  soncis  ftn  mondo 

Que  ma  taille  ronde, 

H«  ohiffens  cb^ria, 
£b  de  pied  «n  cap  £tie  la  poapfe 

La  mieax  £qnip^ 

De  Bome  ft  PariB. 

It  is  not  only  after  leaving  service  that  our  domestics  fail  to 
imbibe  the  notions  of  their  employers.  The  stamp  of  literature 
which  is  chiefly  acceptable  to  the  basement  story,  of  which  the 
noisome  Police  News  may  be  taken  as  a  not  too  unfavourable  speci- 
men, scarcely  comes  up  in  fulness  of  flavour  to  the  habitual  talk 
of  many  of  the  demure  person^es  in  neat  Uvery  or  fly-away  caps  and 
Q  Q  2 
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ribbons.  It  ie  very  seldom  that  we  can  come  at  the  real  facta, 
pwing  to  the  mask  they  Trear ;  hut  once,  at  least,  I  got  a  glimpee  of 
them.  A  lady  who  had  a  cook  that  occasionally  had  a  fit  of  speaking 
out,  told  me  that  she  used  to  buy  wholesome  magazines  aud  aerials 
for  her  serrante  to  read,  and  once  saying  a  word  or  two  about  them 
to  this  woman,  she  herself  spoke  in  condemnation  of  prints  of  the 
stamp  of  Reynolds's  Miscellany  and  others  of  a  still  lower  chanielei, 
referring  to  their  absence  from  her  selection.  The  woman  replied 
that  she  need  not  be  so  very  particular  about  their  mords,  because 
the  habitual  talk  of  the  servant-class  amongst  themselves  was  a  great 
deal  more  outspoken  on  undesirable  subjects  than  any  editor  what- 
ever would  venture  to  print.  And  this  habit  of  eating  moral  garbage 
may  help  to  explain  the  popularity  of  those  productions,  even  more 
deadly  dull  than  brutally  indecent,  which  issue  from  the  shops  of 
Holywell  Street, 


Fonto  Muat,  navamqne  ezluUt  opaoa  mephitiin.  i 

Yet  it  may  fairly  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  leisured  classes  as  a  ' 
whole,  that  they  have  no  special  and  obvious  responBibilities  as 
teachers  of  civilization,  and  that  in  truth  their  attention  has  beeo 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  called  to  their  duty  in  the  matter.  But  what  ate 
we  to  say  of  the  clergy  T  No  commonplace  is  triter  than  that  which 
glorifies  the  parochial  system  as  providing  that  in  every  parish  of 
the  land  there  shall  be  a  cultivated  gentleman  found  residing,  as 
teacher  and  civilizer  of  his  neighbours,  as  the  sure  and  trusted  link 
between  rich  and  poor.  Granted  that  the  English  rural  clergy  are 
collectively  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  body  of  religious  teacbeis 
in  the  world — as  I  believe  is  no  more  than  the  truth — there  stands 
out  f^ainst  this  fact  the  patent  truth  that  their  flocks  are  veiy 
nearly  the  most  boorish,  uncivil,  and  uncultured  people  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

There  seems  a  little  discrepancy  here,  and  I  can  account  for  it  only 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  do  not  recognise 
Christianity  as  a  complex  life  at  all,  and  cannot  realize,  any  uiore 
han  their  congregations,  the  connexion  between  Sunday  and  the  rest  of    ^ 
the  week.     The  old  advertisement  is  well  known  : — "  There's  a  new    ; 
school  opened  at  twopence  a  week,  and  them  as  learns  manners  pays    ' 
twopence  more."    That  is  the  sort  of  school  I  want  to  sec  set  up,  and    , 
I  should  care  very  little  about  Denison's  Act,  or  Clause  25,  or  the 
National  Society,  or  the  Birmingham  League,  if  I  could  get  it 

The  only  manners  which  the  clergyman,  still  more  the  clergytaan's 
wife,  tisually  cares  to  have  inculcated,  consist  in  deference  exhibited  to 
them  and  to  the  squire's  family,  by  nod  or  hob,  or  by  the  repetition  of 
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any  available  title  of  honour.  Maoners  means,  in  the  clerical  mind, 
the  children  "  ordering  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their 
betters,"  and  their  "hettera  "means  every  person  who  has  got  more 
money  than  their  iaihers  or  mothers,  wherein  I  observe  that  the  pluto- 
crat comes  in  again.  But  I  have  not  come  oa  the  track  of  instruction  as 
to  how  theyshould  behave  themselves  towards  their  equals  or  infe- 
riors ;  how  to  be  rid  always  of  the  mingled  awkwardness  and  rough- 
ness, suUenness  and  readiness  to  give  and  take  offence,  which  mark 
the  boor.  This  ought  to  make  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  every  parish 
school,  and  a  much  more  important  part  thau  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine. But,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  taught,  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses must  be  more  cultured  than  they  now  are.  And  that  culture 
ought  naturally  to  come  to  them  through  the  clergyman  and  his 
family. 

But  the  clei^  do  not  realize  this.  By  far  the  most  of  them  keep 
the  schoolmaster  as  much  aloof  as  the  sexton,  and  the  schoolmistress  is 
at  a  yet  greater  distance  £rom  tiie  mistress  of  the  pai-sonage ;  so  that 
the  culture  of  that  household  is  bottled  up  for  "  good  society,"  and 
not  kept  on  draught  for  local  consumption.  That  is  the  case  even 
where  the  parsonage  is  a  seat  of  refinement ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  while  there  is  a  too  numerous  fraction  of  the  clergy  who 
are  not  gentlemen,  there  is  a  still  larger  proportion  of  clergymen's 
wives  who  are  not  ladies. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand,  clergymen 
in  England  hold,  or  may  hold  if  they  please,  a  good  social  position. 
They  include  amongst  them  many  men  of  high  birth  and  large  for- 
tune, as  well  as  many  of  great  leajning,  piety,  and  capacity.  They 
are  usually  cultured  to  some  extent,  the  nature  of  their  calling  is 
a  guaranty  in  most  instances  against  grave  misconduct  \  and  they 
have  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  a  competent  income,  with  the 
poaaihility  of  great  emoluments  and  more  than  ducal  rank.  All  these 
circumstances  make  them  eligible  as  husbands,  and  sought  even  when 
they  do  not  seek.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  sudden 
shock  of  change  which  comes  upon  a  young,  inexperienced  lad,  just 
ordained,  who  has  been  in  the  habi  t  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  college, 
of  mixing  with  abundant  and  congenial  society,  and  finds  himself  all 
at  once  transplanted  to  a  solitary  lodging  in  a  parish  where  he  knows 
nobody,  and  where  the  few  there  are  to  know  socially  as  well  as  profes- 
rionaily  are  not  attractive.  Suppose  him  to  have  no  very  Kterary  or 
scientific  tastes,  and  to  be  supremely  uncomfortable  in  his  lodgings — no 
very  inconceivable  combination — then  sheer  loneliness  and  weariness 
will  make  him  apt  to  propose  to  the  first  mo<lerately  passable  girl  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  while  the  scarcity  of  rivals  and  the  pre- 
dilection felt  for  his  class  will  make  her  almost  certainly  accept  him. 
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If  he  had  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  more  resources  in  himseli^  or 
a  wider  range  of  choice,  be  would  blunder  more  rarely,  but  the  prac- 
tical isaue  is  that  an  enormoas  number  of  clergywomen  are  hapeleelj 
below  par.  Hence,  a  lady  at  the  head  of  a  large  iDdustrial  Gcbool  Cold 
me  that  she  never  eeuds  her  girb  to  serrice  in  clergymen's  &imlie!i  if 
she  can  help  it,  because  their  wives  are,  as  a  rule,  the  worst  miBtresses 
she  finds  imywbere, — more  exacting,  ill-tempered,  stingy,  andincim- 
derate  than  any  others.  Ofcourae,  almost  everyone  can  find  exc^ions 
enough  in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquidntance,  but  this  experience  ii 
based  on  a  wide  induction. 

We  come  round  again,  then,  to  what  I  said  in  a  former  paper  on  the 
Religious  Education  of  Women,  that  till  we  teach  girls  as  the; 
ought  to  be  taught,  and  fit  them  for  other  purposes  than  the  maniage- 
market,  we  shall  never  solve  the  problems  which  vex  society. 

I  think  I  can  see  how  a  well-managed  village  club,  and  r^nlar 
reception  evenings  at  the  parsonage,  and  at  the  Hall  too,  could  be 
made  to  act  as  culverts  t^  carry  the  stream  of  civilization  down 
&om  the  heights  to  the  depths ;  how  refinement  of  manneta  could 
be  taught  by  contact  and  example ;  bow  frankness  and  independence 
might  be  prevented  from  running  to  seed  as  pertness  and  &mi- 
liarity,  and  social  deference  to  real  superiors  from  d^eneratin^ 
into  servility  and  obsequiousness.  But  it  will  need  a  more  genial 
and  liberal  theology,  a  larger  infusion  of  the  enthusiasm  of  huma- 
nity, a  greater  measure  of  practical  common-sense,  than  I  can  as 
yet  discover  in  the  average  parson^e,  before  the  clergy  can  take 
their  place  as  true  civilizers. 

I  have  no  desire  to  arrogate  or  limit  the  office  to  men  of  n; 
own  calling,  but  I  may  at  least  point  out  to  ardent  secularists  that 
the  machinery  for  my  plan  is  in  actual  existence,  and  is  wooing 
after  a  fashion,  though  needing  to  be  improved  and  cleaned  here 
and  there,  whereas  any  other  organization  for  the  purpose  has  to 
be  invented  yet,  and  may  never  be  in  gear  at  all. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  atilize  what  is  already  at  band,  and  to 
work  the  social  revolution  I  propose,  easily  and  gr&dually,  not  as  the 
dupes  of  sounding  platitudes,  as  were  Helvetius  and  Condorcet,  bnt 
as  practical  men  engaged  on  a  perfectly  feasible  task,  whose  achieve- 
ment would  unspeakably  regenerate  our  national  life.  I  do  not  my- 
self believe  that  the  culture  I  desire  to  see  general  can  be  sepvated 
from  religion,  because  I  altogether  fail  to  see  any  other  agenc; 
which  can  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  abstract  right  and  perfect 
beauty  so  as  to  knead  them  as  it  were  into  the  whole  mas  of 
society,  instead  of  thinly  varnishing  its  surface  only  with  a  weak 
solution  of  them  in  Comte-and-water,  which  will  crack  and  peel  under 
either  heat  or  frost.     But  anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  is  i 
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to  tiy.  There  are  about  nineteen  millions  of  bodies  and  souls  in 
Ei^land  and  Wales  on  which  no  one  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to 
eiperiment  in  this  fashion,  so  there  is  no  lack  of  pupils  for  all  the 
ieacbers  that  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

It  ig  all  Very  well  for  the  TiiTiea,  which  may  be  dear,  as  Pro- 
pertins  says,  to  old  muds  of  both  sexes. 

At  si  Sixela  foient  sntdquia  grata  piullis, 

to  sermonize  complacently  on  the  foremost  position  of  England  in  the 
earth;  but  for  those  who  look  a  tittle  deeper,  the  coarseness  and 
savagery  which  so  widely  prevail  are  matters  of  sorrow  and  alarm, 
not  to  be  expired  away  by  sonorous  platitudes,  but  to  be  grappled 
with  by  vigorous,  calculated,  sustained,  and  unanimous  effort, 

"  that  the  man, 
The  millioiiB  in  all  nationa  may  be  trained. 
From  Uidi  joaUi  npwaid,  in  a  nobler  mode. 
To  loftiei  and  mora  liberal  raida." 

BlCHABD  F.  LriTLKDALR 
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u  liHii  ir  Kilt  liiKm. 

wrMU  iHVl  nuct  trfni/L'—VAen. 


IT  IB  the  taunt  of  a  celebrated  hiatoriaD  that,  though  EuglaDcl  a 
the  freest  couotry  in  the  world,  she  has  always  been  the  one 
lea£t  euthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  abstract  liberty.  In  the  successive 
stni^les  by  which  the  rights  of  the  subject  have  been  vindicated 
from  the  oppression  of  the  suzerun,  the  BovereigD,  or  the  govern- 
ment, the  motive  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  has  neva 
been  the  pure  love  of  abstract  liberty,  but  the  desire  to  cast  off  some 
galling  burden  in  the  concrete,  England,  according  to  tliis  authoritj', 
has  never  had  that  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  ideal  which  eiiabl«s 
men  to  contend  for  a  great  principle  for  its  own  sake.  The  only  thing 
that  could  stir  her  self-indulgent  apathy  and  stimulate  her  to  salutsi; 
effort  has  been  the  sense  of  some  actual  grievance  which  weighed  all 
too  heavily  on  the  persons  or  the  pockets  of  her  sons.  To  quote  the 
homely  metaphor  by  which  this  author  elucidates  his  meaning,  she 
has  never  had  the  conception  of  an  ideal  shoe,  she  has  only  stiiTen 
to  relieve  the  pressure  where  the  shoe  has  happened  to  pinch.  Hence 
her  history  has  been,  more  even  than  that  of  other  nations,  a  histoi; 
of  selfishness — and  her  constitution  is  little  better  than  a  piece  of 
patchwork  which  other  eountries  have  found  it  impossible  to  imitate. 
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On  the  other  baud,  the  Englishman  is  woot  to  accept  such  objections 
as  so  much  covert  praise  extorted  from  an  envious  adversary.  He 
answers  that  we  live  not  in  an  Utopia,  but  in  a  practical  matter-of- 
fact  world,  and  that,  under  this  circumstance,  it  is  the  truest  wisdom 
to  leave  well  alone,  and  essay  to  remedy  only  sucb  things  as  are 
obviously  and  obtrusively  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  rejoices  that  England  is  in  no  need  of 
a  spick-and-span  new  constitution,  which  shall  provide  for  every  pos- 
sible necessity  of  freedom,  and  points  with  self-gratulatory  scorn  to 
the  abortive  eflbrts  made  in  this  direction  at  the  firat  French  Revo- 
lution. And  he  concludes  by  expressing  a  pretty  confident  belief 
that  theorists  are  always  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  men  of  practical 
wisdom  the  real  benefactors  and  saviours  of  a  country. 

Of  course,  this  difference  of  opinion  is  as  old  as  the  strife  between 
the  deductive  and  inductive  systems  of  philosophy.  But  it  seems  at 
least  probable  that  England  loses  somewhat  by  her  exclusive  admi- 
ration of  the  latter.  Since  the  day  when  she  produced  the  great 
Apostle  of  Induction,  the  advocates  of  A  priori  have  been  regarded 
almost  as  the  emissaries  of  a  false  religion.  Abstract  principles  and 
lofty  theories  have  been  relegated  to  the  same  limbo  where  the 
Chimaera  of  the  Schoolmen  assuages  its  hunger  on  "  second  inten- 
tions." 

And  yet  the  6€»fn}TiK6s — the  man  of  abstract  speculation — if 
not,  aa  Aristotle  would  have  him,  the  alone  blest  with  true  happiness 
amongst  the  sons  of  men,  represents  at  least  as  true  a  side  of  human 
nature  as  the  tppovifios — the  man  of  pi'actical  wisdom, — and  deserves 
the  same  meed  of  attention  from  impartial  minds.  For  only  by  a 
just  harmony  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical — between  the 
prior  type  and  the  posterior  development — can  any  approach  to 
perfection  become  a  matter  of  reasonable  hope. 

If  we  come  now,  acting  upon  this  belief,  to  consider  what  consti- 
tutes the  ideal  of  a  State,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  certain 
remarkable  analogies.  We  shall  find  that  Ood,  with  that  strange 
economy  of  type  which  distinguishes  His  work  to  the  full  as  much 
as  its  prodigal  variety  of  species,  has  fashioned  society  upon  one 
model,  and  that  model  the  individual  There  are  three  imperishable 
forms  of  life,  making  up  the  sum-total  of  humanity,  viz. :  the  indi- 
vidual {iyti),  the  family  (pUia),  and  the  commonwealth  (irrfAij).  But, 
distinct  as  they  are,  they  have  the  unity  of  a  common  model ;  that, 
namely,  which  is  furnished  by  the  duality  of  the  individual.  Even  as 
each  separate  human  entity  consists  of  body  and  soul,  so  does  the 
family  consist  (in  its  first  essence)  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
commonwealth  of  Church  and  State. 

And  this  is  not,  as  the  over-practical  Englishman  may  be  tempted 
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to  exclaim,  a  mere  fanciful  analogy.  It  is  the  very  mind  of  God 
concrete  in  His  visible  universe.  A  perfect  commoDveslth  most 
consist  in  an  intimate  union  of  these  two  factors — the  tempera]  and 
the  spiritual — that  which  answers  to  the  grosser  needs  of  humamty, 
and  that  which  ministers  to  the  cravings  of  its  subtler  and  immortal 
part 

Moreover,  if  to  this  argument  d  -pviori,  we  add  cert^  facta  of 
experience,  we  shall  find  much  to  support  and  confirm  this  view. 
The  example  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  country  of  any 
importance  without  a  Church  in  legal  connection  with  the  State,  is 
to  the  impartial  observer  the  reverse  of  encouraging.  Granted  tli&t 
much  of  the  lawless  life  and  reckless  licence  of  speculation  which 
confer  on  that  country  an  unenviable  notoriety  is  due  to  the  variety 
of  elements  of  which  the  nation  is  composed,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  its  development,  there  will  yet  remain  a  considerable 
residuum  which  seems  in  all  likelihood  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  licen- 
tiousness of  thought  which  is  naturally  engendered  in  a  State  where 
the  ties  of  religion  meet  no  longer  with  any  national  recogaitioa. 
The  Rightful  results  of  that  first  severance  between  Church  and 
State  which  was  accomplished  in  France  by  the  Revolution  of  '89, 
are  too  well-known  to  require  comment.  And  the  spectacle  afforded 
by  Ireland  at  this  moment,  where  the  narrowest  types  of  sectariaiUBia, 
held  no  longer  in  the  leash  of  State  control,  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
and  unedifying  conflict,  does  not  tend  to  reconcile  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  Disestablishment.  Whilst,  to  judge  by  the  conduct  d 
the  most  practical  statesman  in  Europe — Prince  Bismarck— so  &r 
from  being  inclined  to  let  the  Church  stand  on  its  own  basis,  he 
deems  it  of  the  last  importance  to  attach  it  to  the  State  by  ties  so 
close  that  they  better  deserve  the  name  of  shackles. 

The  Church  of  England,  like  all  else  appertaining  to  the  English 
constitution,  is  in  its  present  form  the  result  of  gradual  growth. 
Into  the  question  of  its  first  origin  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  savoury 
to  enter.  Suffice  it,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  practical  man  to  meet 
a  particular  emergency,  and  has  since  then  undergone  at  different 
times  a  process  of  gradual  development  which  has  made  it  what  it  is 
to-day.  With  every  effort,  at  veneration,  few  will  be  able  honeetly  to 
assert  that  its  past  history  is  on  the  whole  worthy  of  either  adtniiv 
tion  or  imitation.  Its  bloodthirstiness  in  tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  its 
arrogance  under  the  Stuarts,  its  slothfulness  under  the  earlier  Georges, 
and  its  woridlineas  under  the  later,"  must  for  ever  preclnde  the  impar- 

*  "  I  mnEt  signify  to  yon  my  awtimeutB,  wliich  hold  levitiee  »iA  wn  ilinmp*''""' 
BB  Dtterly  inexpedient  if  not  unlawfnl  to  pasa  in  ft  residence  deroted  for  nun;  ocm- 
tnriea  to  divine  stndiea,"  ita.,  ke. — Letter  from  Gecoge  lU.  to  AxtiUAabop  Gontw*llii> 
rej^oaehlng  him  for  dissipation  at  Lambeth. 
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tial  historisD  from  accordiog  it  that  praise  which  the  learning  and 
pety  of  some  of  its  sons  would  else  perchance  have  secui-ed  it.  In 
the  main  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  creature  of  a  temporal 
necessity,  has  not  belied  its  origin.  It  has  been  over-apt  to  serve 
times  and  dynasties  and  classea  Had  it  been  the  result  of  an  honest 
Btriviog  after  the  ideal,  its  history  might  have  been  very  different. 
Bnt  it  was  not.  It  was  from  the  banning  essentially  artificial,  and 
between  the  arti£cial  and  the  worldly  there  is  often  little  more  than 
the  separation  of  a  name. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  Lave  now  but  little  to  do.  "  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,"  is  not  more  an  inspired  t^ayirn  than  an 
imperious  necessity  of  human  pn^reaa  "  Life,"  says  Balzac,  and 
the  remark  applies  as  much  to  institutions  as  to  individuals,  "  is  not 
poesihle  without  frequent  tracts  of  forgetfulness."  Let  us,  then,  forget 
the  past  of  the  Church  of  England  as  much  as  possible,  and  devote 
ourselves  for  awhile  to  the  question  :  How  far  does  she  come  up  to 
"Caa  ideal  of  a  Church  in  the  present  day  %  In  what  measure  does 
she  discharge  her  responsibilities,  and  how  great  is  her  inflaence  for 
good  %  For  on  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  not  on  the  character 
of  her  past  history,  do  the  prolonged  existence  and  future  useful- 
ness of  the  Church  of  England  depend. 

The  first  thii^  that  strikes  the  unprejudiced  observer  in  such  a 
sarvey,  is  the  humbled  position  of  the  Church  as  a  teacher.  She  has 
no  longer  any  pretension  to  her  former  intellectual  supremacy.  The 
Church  has  in  matters  of  intellect  stood  still,  but  the  world  has 
moved.  Hence  there  is  at  this  moment  a  more  perceptible  discord 
between  them  than  has  ever  before  existed.  Stiff  with  the  traditions 
of  ages,  and  blind  with  the  blindness  of  her  former  unchallenged 
superiority,  the  Church  has  failed  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  tendencies  of  modem  thought.  Like  a  kind  but  foolish 
mother,  she  still  proffers  the  grown  man  the  milk  that  was  so  grate* 
M  to  the  infant.  And  when  the  grown  man  scarce  conceals,  out  of 
politeness  to  fats  mother,  his  distaste  for  the  sustenance  she  proffers, 
she  too  often  lifts  up  a  voice  of  cursing  and  cannot  away  with  such  a 
rebellious  son.  And  yet,  the  craving  for  food  divine  is  as  widespread 
and  as  genuine  as  of  yore — now,  as  of  old,  the  sons  of  men  are  an 
btmgred,  waiting  and  longing  for  some  sufficing  spiritual  aliment 

God  forbid  that  we  should  seek  the  cause  of  this  or  any  failure 
in  the  Christian  Religion  itself,  though  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  free-thinkers  of  the  day  should  surest  such  an  ex- 
planation. The  real  reason  is  here,  as  everywhere,  humaA  frailty 
and  not  divine  insufficiency.  The  mass  of  the  English  clergy  are  in- 
tellectually unequal  to  their  posts.  It  is  idle  to  allege  in  answer  to 
this  the  great  names  that  sparkle  on  the  blazon  of  the  Church.     "Sa- 
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ceptioDS  prove,  but  do  not  make,  the  rule.  It  is  of  the  rank  and  file 
we  Bpeak.  No  Church  in  the  world  can  boast  men  more  leamed  and 
more  eloquent  than  are  some  of  the  living  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  the  great  mass  axe,  as  they  have  always  been,  ignoi^ 
ant.  Formerly  they  were  igooraut  in  respect  of  learning :  to-day  they 
are  ignorant  in  respect  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  Granted  (though  in  view  of  the  northern  dioceses,  tie 
concession  is  rather  generous  than  just)  that  all  can  construe  their 
Qreek  Testaments,  and  render  the  vicious  Latin  of  Tertullian  into 
corresponding  vernacular,  this  is  but  a  scnall  part  of  what  is  re- 
quired of  them  in  the  present  day.  To  be  of  any  real  use,  the  clergy 
must  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  modem  intellect,  a 
delicate  barometer-like  sensibility  to  change  in  the  atmosjdiete 
of  human  thought,  a  wide  and  liberal  sympathy  with  various 
mental  constitutions.  They  must  be  closely  allied  to,  and  indeed 
identified  with,  the  people  they  have  to  guide — ^reaching  out  before 
them  into  the  realms  of  scientific  discovery  apd  assimilating  the  Iresh 
treasures  thus  acquired  with  the  old  fundamental  tnitha.  They  must 
be  eager  for  verity  at  any  cost,  and  at  least  as  free  from  prejudice  be 
their  lay  brethren.  Thus  should  they  be  true  leaders  of  men — worthy 
pioneers  of  the  human  race  iu  their  onward  march  of  development 

But  do  the  Englisli  clei:gy  of  the  present  day,  as  a  body,  in  any  way 
or  d^;ree  come  up  to  such  a  description  %  On  the  contrary,  are  they 
not,  for  the  most  part,  notorious  for  their  rancour,  their  narrow-minded- 
ness, their  multiform  prejudices,  their  incapacity  for  seeing  truth  in  any 
other  aspect  than  that  in  which  old-world  formularies  exhibit  iti  Have 
they  any  sympathy  with  the  restless  intelligence  that  marks  the  age! 
Do  they  even  attempt  to  answer  the  countless  problems  which  ut 
educated  public  is  ceaselessly  asking  them  to  solve  ?  Do  they  not 
rather,  when  perplexed  humanity  is  beseeching  them  for  the  bread  of 
mental  enlightenment,  feed  these  famished  ones  with  what  Hilton 
would  have  called  "an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles"— 
coarse  weeds  plucked  from  the  barren  garden  of  scholastic  divinity ! 

To  all  this  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  clergy  are  better  edu- 
cated than  formerly.  True ;  but  then  the  laity  are  better  educated 
also,  and  the  question  is,  has  the  improvement  in  clerical  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  in  lay  education  \  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  an  admitted  truth  that  it  has  not 

Hence  arises  the  different  position  with  respect  to  the  laity  occu|ned 
by  the  clei;gy  of  to-day,  and  the  cleigy  of  the  past.  True,  a  cleigy- 
man's  social  position  is  far  higher  now  than  formerly.  He  does  not 
dine  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  (as  a  rule)  marry  my  lady's  maid,  as  he 
did  a  hundred  years  f^^.  But  then  the  attainment  of  a  good  soda) 
position,  or  the  filling  it  when  attained,  is  not  the  special  functim 
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of  the  ideal  cleTgyman.  His  ofSce  marks  bim  out  for  a  far  nobler 
work.  To  comfort  the  diBtressed — ^to  stabUsh  the  wavering — to  resolve 
the  problems  of  the  doubter — to  be  the  fatherly  iriend  aod  judicious 
adriser  and  guide  of  those  committed  to  his  charge — this  is  the  sub- 
lime office  of  the  Christian  minister.  And,  formerly,  when  a  man  of 
good  character,  he  discharged  this  office  with  considerable  succesa. 

In  those  days  a  man  went  to  his  clergyman  as  he  now  goes  to  his 
doctor — to  ask  advice  of  one  in  whose  superior  knowledge  he  trusted. 
Who  does  BO  now-a^ays  ?  Who,  save  a  few  hysterical  girls  and  sen- 
timental boys  who  are  taken  with  a  kind  of  nympholepsy  on  seeing  a 
High-Church  curate  in  full  canonicals  ? 

And  why  do  the  laity  thus  avoid  the  clergy  1  For  the  simplest  of 
all  reasons.  Because  they  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  their 
superior  knowledge.  Or,  rather,  perhaps,  because  they  know  of  a 
certiunty  that,  in  all  matters  save  technical  divinity,  the  clergy  as  a 
body  are  not  so  well  informed  as  the  cultivated  laity.  And  they  feel 
that  men  who  profess  to  ret^n,  or  do  retain  as  r^ards  matters  of 
science  the  opinions  of  ignorant  ages  in  an  age  of  comparative 
enlightenment,  must  be  either  imperfectly  educated  or  insincere. 
And  with  either  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  earnestness,  how  can 
those  be  helped  whose  one  desire  (like  that  of  all  good  men)  is  for 
Mer  light  and  more  devoted  zeal  X 

In  short,  the  Church  and  the  world  are  alb^ther  out  of  joint. 
Nothing  but  a  radical  change  in  the  one  or  the  other  can  bring  them 
into  symmetry  again. 

One  legitimate  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  constant 
spread  of  infidelity  in  England.  To  say  that  more  than  half  of  the 
highly-educated  class  are  Pantheists  or  Positivists  would  perhaps  be 
going  beyond  the  truth.  To  say  that  the  spirit,  not  of  reverent 
scepticisin,  but  of  audacious  disbelief,  is  at  work  with  a  directness  and 
sxtenaiTeaeEs  such  as  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  England 
ance  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  would  be  bat  a  tame  statement  of  a 
notorious  fact.*  A  Rationalism,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  but 
Uie  drawing-room  di^nise  of  what  in  the  club-room  is  open  infidehty, 
is  everywhere  active  and  obtrusiva  Women  may  still  retain  their 
old  alliance  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  men  when  they  meet  them 
respect  their  prejudicesj  hut  when  men  meet  men,  religion,  if  thought 
worthy  of  notice  at  all,  is  commonly  discussed  with  just  such  a  smile 
u  angur  wore  when  meeting  augur  in  the  streets  of  imperial  Bom& 
Unbelief  has  eaten  a  great  way  into  the  heart  of  all  that  ia  best  and 

'  A  cnrimu  exempllficitiaii  of  tihia  luu  been  lately  afforded  by  the  oommentH  of 
Qie  daily  pceea  on  the  lamented  death  of  BEshop  Wilbeiforoe.  An  ancient  Qreek 
would  have  Iweii  stmck  by  the  almost  nTuversal  omission  of  any  leference  to  a 
pooriUe  immoitality  of  the  soul. 
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noblest  ia  the  nation.  The  periodical  literatare  teems  with  in- 
d'edulity,  and  but  for  women  and  children  many  of  the  churches  vould 
be  well-nigh  empty. 

And  through  it  all — through  this  fretful  fever  of  intellect — in  the 
midst  of  the  sonorous  ebb  and  flow  of  human  thought — the  Church 
of  England  is  still  lapped  in  dreams.  Not,  it  is  true,  in  quite  the  same 
degree  as  a  few  years  since ;  for  the  thunder  of  controversy,  and  the 
roar  of  contending  factions,  and  the  bitter  expostulations  of  n^Iected 
human  hearts  have  pierced  even  the  dulness  of  her  hearing.  And 
there  has  been  some  internal  activity  in  response  to  the  external  com- 
motion. But  alas  I  how  insufficient.  Grave  problems  are  tyrannizing 
over  the  ^tated  minds  of  millions — the  breach  between  the  Chnrch 
And  the  world  gets  wider  every  day — Christianity  itself  is  on  its  trial ; 
and,  as  a  remedy,  we  have  one  party  lighting  candles  and  becloud- 
ing their  churches  with  incense — another  preaching  wearisomely  to  a 
world  which,  according  to  their  own  doctrine  of  Election,  no  preaching 
can  snatch  from  the  burning — a  third  announcing,  with  the  smile  of 
one  who  makes  some  great  discovery,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  free 
from  certain  historical  and  statistical  inaccuracies.  And  all  the 
white  the  heart  of  perplexed  humanity  is  knocking  ceaselessly  at  these 
repellent  portals  and  the  cry  of  famished  multitudes  is  still  for  bread. 

We  have  said  that  one  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  diminished 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  intellectual 
inferiority  of  her  ministry — their  incompetence  to  grapple  with  the 
real  problems  of  the  age.  The  question  which  comes  next  in  natural 
sequence  is  this:  What  are  the  reasons  of  this  intellectual  inferiority! 
And  the  answer  to  this  question  will  necessarily  involve  an  exposition 
of  some  of  the  many  crying  anomalies  which  now  disfigure  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  first  place  the  Church,  with  the  dryness  of  its  shibboleths 
and  the  keenness  of  its  instinct  for  persecution,  exercises  the  reverse 
of  a  fascioating  influence  upon  great  natures  and  lofly  intelleda 
The  man  who,  imbuexl  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  a^ow 
with  the  fervour  of  a  philanthi-opic  zeal,  would  fain  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  benefit  of  his  suffering  race,  knows  by  intuition  that  be 
can  choose  no  more  narrow — no  more  cramping — field  for  the  exerrise 
of  his  abilities  than  that  presented  by  the  titular  National  Church. 
He  knows  that  the  greater  his  zeal,  the  greater  may  be  his  condemna- 
tion. He  knows  that  no  purity  of  life  or  singlemindedness  of  purpose 
will  save  him  from  the  persecution,  open  or  secret,  of  those  from 
whom  he  happens  to  differ  in  opinion.  And  he  knows  that  the  lav 
places  in  the  bands  of  his  persecutors  a  variety  of  engines  for  damp- 
ing his  ardour  and  curtailing  the  sphere  of  his  exertiona  He 
will  be  taught  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  that  he  is  a  ministtf 
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of  Cbrist,  if  you  like,  but  before  all  thingB,  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  djy  offshoot  of  a  legal  system.  His  ministra- 
tions are  bounded — iucoQceivable  though  this  must  appear  to  all 
reverent  students  of  the  Divine  Pattern  on  which  Christianity  is 
presumably  based  —  not  by  the  extent  of  his  own  stren^h  or 
enthusiasm,  but  by  the  hard,  material  limitation  of  local  landmarks. 
His  warrant  to  imitate  Christ  holds  good  only  for  one  parish. 
And  if,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  he  transgress  this  and  similar 
relations,  he  .is  theoretically  liable  to  penal  consequences,  and  may 
actually  incur  dismissal  from  his  office,  with  the  execration  of  all 
legal  minds,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  professional  prospects.  In 
short,  the  Church  of  England,  founded  not  in  pursuit  of  a  spiritual 
ideal,  but  to  minister  to  a  gross  temporal  need,  has  ever  maintained 
the  character  thus  acquired  at  the  commencement.  She  remains  now 
as  ever,  a  hard  temporal  institution  rather  thau  a  sweet  spiritual 
iuEuence. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  that  combine  to  deter 
men  of  the  nobler  type  from  taking  office  in  the  National  Church. 
Her  system  of  promotion — or  rather  the  erratic  want  of  system 
hy  which  her  promotions  are  characterized  —  is  a  patent  and 
monstrous  scandal.  There  is  absolutely  no  certainty  of  reward  for 
any  service,  however  continuous  and  devoted.  Her  bishops  are 
appointed  at  the  caprice  of  an  Erastian  minister,  or  at  the  dictation 
of  aristocratic  sectarianism — her  incumbents  are  those  who  have 
best  known  how  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  Ordinary  or  his 
wife ;  if  not,  as  is  now  too  commonly  the  case,  the  simoniacal  pur- 
chasers of  their  own  preferment.*  No  doubt  the  open  and  avowed 
nepotism  of  former  days  b  no  longer  rampant.  But  the  advance- 
ment of  relations  has  given  place  to  the  preferment  of  sycophants — 
nepotism  has  only  changed  its  name,  not  its  nature.  The  public  and 
the  clergy  as  a  body  axe  no  great  gainers  by  the  change.  The  sting- 
ing fact  remains — a  fact  which  each  reader  may  point  with  his  own 
examples — that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  the  case  of  many  men  pro- 
bable, that  a  curate  may  remain  a  curate  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
no  matter  how  great  his  merits  or  how  hard  his  work.  Is  there  not 
even  a  society  whose  professed  object  it  is  to  add  to  the  incomes  of 
curates  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  standing,  and  does  it  not  find 
the  number  of  such  fossilized  specimens  of  episcopal  neglect  altoge- 
ther beyond  its  mam^ment  ?  In  what  sense,  we  ask,  is  such  a 
Church  a  National  Church  at  all !  How  can  men  have  tbeir  heart  in 
their  work  when  their  present  consists  in  penury,  and  their  future 

*  "A  olergTmaii,  wTentMU  yearn  in  H0I7  Oiders,  Sas.,  Jco.,  u  deeirans  of  Gading 
■OPi«  permanent  sphere  of  Chorcli  Work.  With  thU  otgect  he  ii  Trilling  to  pai/  a 
fair  moderate  lum." — AdvertUement  in  Ouardian,  Angoit  6, 1873, 
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presents  no  prospect  of  preferments  Granted,  as  is  indntdtaU; 
true,  tliat  there  are  not  liviugs  enough  for  oU,  it  is  none  the  less  coy 
tain  that  with  a  proper  sjatem  of  promotion  all  would  be  beneficed 
after  a  certain  term  of  service — the  new-comers  alone  would  be 
curates — ^patriarchal  subordinates  would  become  an  iropoaailHr 
lity — merit  would  be  rewarded,  and  the  Church  would  re&p  tiie 
benefit  of  that  renewed  life  which  hope  always  kindles  in  tlu 
human  heart. 

Assuredly  the  present  attitude  of  the  Establishment  in  this  ud 
similar  matters  is  little  less  than  suicidal  Already  weak — already 
unequal  to  contend  with  an  intellectual  age — she  takes  the  utmost 
pains  to  warn  off  from  her  ministiy  men  of  energy  and  talent  She 
offers  them  the  minimum  of  income  with  the  maximum  of  expense. 
She  bids  them  live  as  gentlemen,  and  pays  them  the  wages  of  a  butler. 
She  expressly  precludes  them  from  augmenting  their  slender  inoomes 
by  any  extraneous  occupation.  She  proclaims  with  trumpet-tongue 
that  merit  shall  rot  unrewarded,  unless  it  clothe  itself  in  the  garment 
of  the  prevailing  cant,  or  stoop  to  cajole  some  episcopal  dispenser  of 
patron^e.  She  seems  to  aspire  above  all  things  to  be  the  nnisii^ 
mother  of  modest  mediocrity,  the  special  patroness  of  the  inc^tadtf 
which  an  unfeeling  world  would  lai^h  to  scorn  in  any  othu  pio- 
fession. 

The  fo(4  of  the  family  still  finds  his  way  into  the  ministry— less, 
one  would  hope,  of  deliberate  choice  than  of  involuntary  giavitatiixL 
And  the  evil  waxes  greater  from  day  to  day.  No  man  oonsdoDB  to 
himself  of  superior  ability,  and  fired  with  a  noble  ambition,  would 
dream  of  entrusting  his  fortunes  to  the  icy  arms  of  tbia  Kational 
Church,  unless  he  had  powerful  connections  to  support  him — or,  if 
he  did,  it  would  be  in  a  moment  of  boyish  enthusiasm  which  be 
might  spend  the  rest  of  a  thankless  life  in  embalming  with  unavail- 
ing regrets. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  said — generally  by  the  mott 
smoke-dried  and  seared  of  the  sons  of  ambition — that  a  man  should 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  its  own  sake.  Tbis 
argument  is  sound  rather  in  appearance  than  reality.  The  clergy, 
after  all,  are  but  men,  and  must,  in  some  measure  at  least,  be  subject 
to  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  humanity.  Besides,  in  permitting,  nay, 
even  encouraging  a  married  clergy,  the  Church  of  ^England  lends  ui 
additional  incentive  to  the  natural  desire  for  advancement.  If  a  mifi 
cares  little  for  his  own  prospects,  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  present 
comfort  and  future  welfare  of  his  wife  and  family.  More  than  all,  so 
long  as  there  ore  prizes  in  the  Church,  it  is  impossible  that,  even  in  tbe 
most  celestial  minds,  some  sense  of  injustice  should  not  be  stirred 
when  these  prizes  are  conferred  as  now,  haphazard,  at  the  caprice 
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of  men  whose  setise  of  a  candidate's  merit  is  apt  to  be  too  closely 
allied  with  personal  coDeideratioiiB. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  respects  that  the  Church  of  Kogland  as  at 
preseot  constituted  falls  immeasurably  short  of  the  ideal  Church.  Let 
UB  think  for  a  moment  of  what  has  been  justly  called  the  "  Comedy  of 
GoDTocatioD."  Ferhape,  with  less  of  alliteration  but  more  of  truth,  it 
might  be  called  a  f&rce  rather  than  a  comedy.  For  does  not  all  that 
is  ridiculous,  all  that  is  calculated  to  cover  religion  itself  with  the 
mantle  of  supremest  folly,  culminate  in  this  grotesque  assembly  T  A 
body  of  men,  who  represent  the  clergy  but  partially,  and  the  laity 
not  at  all,  meet  at  stated  intervals  to  air  their  tut^d  eloquence, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  no  particle  of  legislative  power  waiUi 
upon  tl:^ir  decisions.  What  but  the  verboseat  of  professions  would 
care  thus  to  occupy  its  time  \  Who  but  those  who  are  content 
to  imitate  the  harmle«sness  of  the  dove  with  no  blending  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  would  have  the  heart  to  go  through  so  fiat  and 
insipid  a  performance  ?  It  may  very  possibly  have  been  a  wise  stroke 
of  worldly  policy  thus  to  give  to  a  loquacious  and  influential  body  a 
safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  grievances.  But  is  it  dignified  on  the 
put  of  the  dei^  to  accept  such  a  childish  and  humiliating  compro- 
mise as  is  represented  by  a  powerless  Convocation  ?  Convocation  is 
either  a  legislative  assembly  or  a  mere  clerical  club.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  former ;  and  if  it  be  only  the  latter,  it  would  perhaps  be 
well  were  its  transactions  veiled  in  that  modest  obscurity  which  waits 
npoQ  similar  debating  societies  elsewhere.  Certainly  to  the  impar- 
tial observer  there  is  something  sad  and  humiUating  in  the  spectacle 
<rf  the  tamed  hon  of  the  EngUsh  Church — sane  teeth,  aane  claws,  aann 
everything  save  constant  but  impotent  roar. 

But  we  have  not  yet  enumerated  a  tithe  of  the  anomalies  which 
nipple  the  present  usefulness  and  threaten  the  future  existence  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  natural  proportion,  for  example,  which 
should  always  obtain  between  wage  and  labour,  is  utterly  disregarded 
in  the  division  of  her  revenues.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  bishops. 
As  long  as  the  absurd  legal  fiction  prevails  that  they  are  barons  by 
tenure,  and  they  are  thus  compelled  to  incur  to  some  extent  the 
expenses  of  peers,  five  thousand  a  year  cannot  be  considered  an 
exbavagant  remuneration.  We  speak  of  the  anomalies  of  hvings.  The 
hard-working  incumbent  of  a  thickly-populated  and  miserably  poor 
town  district  receives  a  beggarly  stipend  of  from  £200  to  £300  a-yeai* 
as  the  recompense  of  ceaseless  toil,  and  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
otherwise  untended  thousands.  The  portly  rector  of  some  little 
village  draws,  in  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  an  income  of  from 
£500  to  some  thousands  a-year  for  work  which  in  any  other  pro- 
fession would  be  designated  leisure. 
VOI*  XIII.  H  R 
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Now  such  a  state  of  affairs  is,  regarded  etbicsally,  a  raonsttosity. 
And  what  is  even  worse,  it  contributes — it  must  contribute^n 
no  small  degree,  to  sap  the  strength  of  every  Church  ia  whidi  it 
prevaila.  It  needs  but  the  slightest  knowledge  of  political  economy 
to  predict  the  ultimate  fate  of  any  institution  in  which  it  has  from 
any  cause  come  to  he  the  rule  that  the  rate  of  a  workmon'a  pay 
shall  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  work.  And 
yet  such  is  the  rule  in  the  Church  of  England  at  this  moment 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  repel  men  of  fine  feeling  «wl 
intellectual  ability  from  seeking  Orders,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
theoretical  position  and  actual  treatment  of  curates.  Every  nan 
must  enter  the  Church  through  the  door  of  a  curacy ;  and,  as  »e 
have  already  said,  most  men  remain  curates  many  years,  some  till 
the  end  of  their  lives.  Now  these  men  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
equals  in  birth  and  education  of  incumbents — being  in  fact  the 
class  from  which  incumbents  are  recruited.  But  what  is  their  posi- 
tion and  what  their  treatment  ?  It  is  a  statement  not  more 
strong  than  incontrovertible,  that  they  are  always  theoretically  and 
sometimes  actually  the  serfs  and  thralls  of  the  bishops.  That  is  to 
say,  that  it  needs  at  any  moment  but  a  word  tioja  the  diocesan  ia 
withdraw  the  licence  from  a  curate — to  deprive  him  in  feet  of  hw 
profession — and  cast  him  forth  upon  the  world  to  starve,  unless  he 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  private  means. 

Now,  whatever  specious  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  jnstificatJon 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  common  sense  and  the  English  instinct  irf 
justice  must  denounce  it  as  a  crying  enormity.  Why,  even  in  the 
army,  in  which  for  obvious  reasons  discipline  ia  stricter  than  in  other 
professions,  it  needs  a  court-martial,  whose  finding  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  cashier  an  officer.  A  barrister  cannot 
be  disbarred  except  by  a  decision  of  the  assembled  benchers.  But  a 
bishop  has  only  to  write  a  few  informal  lines  on  half  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  to  ruin  a  man  to  whose  opinions  or  practice  he  may  chance  to 
have  taken  an  aversion.  This  is  an  exaggeration  of  despotic  power 
which  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  a  fact. 

Of  course  this  theoretical  power  is  to  some  extent  subject  to  the 
practical  limitation  afforded  by  public  opinion.  But  public  opinion 
in  the  present  day  is  not  very  sensitive  to  the  wrongs  of  curates,  and, 
with  a  certain  bard  worldly  wisdom,  is  apt  to  exclcum  on  hearing  of 
such  a  case :  "  What  a  fool  the  man  was  to  enter  the  Chordi !" 
Moreover,  public  opinion  is  as  often  as  not  on  the  side  of  the  bishcq^ 
being  in  religious  matters  even  less  impartial  than  in  others.  But 
neither  bishops  nor  public  opinion  are  infallible,  and,  besides,  men 
have  a  natural  right  to  be  tried  judicially,  not  sacrificed  to  a  sudden 
rush  of  the  lynch-loving  populace,  even  with  a  bishop  at  its  head. 
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It  most  be  considered,  too,  that  in  addition  to  the  actual  risk  of 
oSeoding  in  an  unguarded  moment  the  biehop  of  the  diocese,  and  find- 
ing himself  the  nest  morning  cast  out  of  the  only  profes^on  for  which 
lie  is  suited,  and  to  fit  himself  for  which  he  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
Ms  Ufe,  and  no  inconsiderable  capital,  the  curate  has  the  ceaseless 
CDDwioasness  of  being  in  a  degraded  position — a  consciousness  which 
can  never  be  otherwise  than  galling  to  an  honourable  nature* 

For  all  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  tbe  Church  of  England  has 
done,  and  still  does,  no  small  amount  of  good.  She  has  at  least  kept 
the  forms  of  religion  alive  in  the  nation,  and  thrown  around  them 
the  halo  so  dear  to  Englishmen  of  respectability  and  social  conside- 
ration. In  many  cases  she  has  done  more  than  this.  In  all  ages  she 
has  produced  pious  and  learned  divines,  who  have  fed  the  Same  of 
sacred  virtue  in  many  an  earnest  heart.  And  what  little  religion 
may  be  taught  to  the  outcasts  of  nature — to  those  whom  an  evil 
fortone  has  d<^ed  from  the  womb,  and  who,  starving  and  perse- 
cuted, have  ever  been  tempted  to  "  corse  God  and  die  " — the  Church 
of  England  has  taught.  But  in  the  main  she  has,  to  say  the 
least,  fallen  short  of  her  duty,  and  is  now  paying  and  will  pro- 
bably ere  long  pay  yet  more  fully  the  penalty. 

Every  s^  of  the  times  points  to  tbe  fact  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  rapidly  approaching  a  great  crisis  in  her  history.  The 
movement  for  her  overthrow  is  steadily  gaining  in  vigour  and  dimen- 
sions. Her  destruction  or  her  reform  is  at  hand.  So  much  as  this 
it  needs  no  aeer  to  predict.  A  few  more  years  may  be  required  to 
bring  the  crisis  to  maturity,  but  though  it  may  be  postponed,  it 
cannot  be  evaded.  The  history  of  all  great  changes,  physical  or 
moral,  however  sudden  they  may  appear,  is  really  the  history  of 
gradual  progress.  For  long  tracts  of  time  causes  are  at  work, 
latent,  silent,  but  steadily  developing.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
note  them  either  note  them  not,  or,  noting,  despise  them.  Then, 
with  what  seems  to  the  vulgar  a  surprising  suddenness,  comes  sonw 
stem  convulsion.  Old  forms  of  nature  or  of  convention  are  shivered 
into  atoms,  and  a  process  of  reconstruction  commences.  Thus  is  it 
at  the  present  moment  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Every  day  deepens  in  men's  minds  the  conviction  that,  as  at 
present   constituted,   she   cannot   much    longer  continue    to   exist. 

*  It  is  foimKU  to  the  arg-tunent  to  bring  forward  tbe  fact  Qiat  the  anomaloiiB 
poaition  of  curates  is  due  not  to  anj  deliberate  scheme  foe  their  enHl&Tement,  but  to 
the  peooliar  cdTcmnstanoes  to  which  the  class  owes  its  origin.  As  is  well  known, 
GOralei  are  of  oompsiatiTely  recent  growth,  sad  no  provisions  have  been  made  to  meet 
die  edgenoea  of  their  posiUon.  TheyAre.as  it  were,  excrescences  of  the  Church.  Bat 
it  seems,  to  saj  the  least,  not  rety  magnanimons  on  the  piut  of  the  episoopal  bench 
to  take  idTantage  of  this  to  hold  them  in  deapotio  subjection.  And  however  each  a 
Btote  of  things  may  have  arisen,  it  is  none  the  less  on  anomaly  and  a  blot. 
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Either  the  monstrouts  internal  aDomaJies  nhich  now  mar  her  beaut; 
and  impede  her  usefulness  must  be  swept  awa;,  or  ber  present 
alliance  with  the  State  must  come  to  an  end. 

How  ripe  public  opinion  is  for  a  change  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
has  been  shown  most  clearly  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  EslabM- 
metit. 

For  years  it  was  not  heard  of — it  seemed  in  a  safe  if  ignoble 
obscurity.  But  it  needed  only  the  voice  of  a  leader  to  arouse  against 
it  the  most  widespread  indignation  and  uucompromising  boBtilHj. 
And  why  %  Because  men's  minds  were  ripe  (or  such  a  manifests^ 
tioD.     Because  they  were  as  tinder  waiting  only  for  the  spark. 

And  already  more  than  one  voice  has  been  raised  in  Parliament 
[^inst  the  English  Church.  Thus  one  success  begets  anotba. 
And  if  the  movement  still  seems  weak,  we  must  remember  that  tk 
possibilities  of  parents  become  the  actualities  of  children.  The 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  braodi  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  the  disestablishment 
of  tlie  English  branch,  unless  averted  by  speedy  and  radical  refonn. 

Already  the  party  of  Disestablishment  can  boast  a  strong  bodj  of 
.  allies  within  the  Church  itself.  No  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
High  Church  party,  tormented  by  ceaseless  persecution,  has  exprested 
a  wish  for  greater  liberty  of  action  even  at  the  cost  of  connectiofi 
with  the  State ;  whilst  quite  lately  the  avowed  lay-leader  of  the  Low 
Church  party  has  in  stronger  language  given  vent  to  the  same  deaiie. 

That  Disestablishment  would  on  the  whole  be  a  caUmity  foi 
England,  we  cannot  doubt.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  religion  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  indeed  an  alJiaiKe 
between  the  two,  is  involved  in  the  fundamental  conception  of  w 
ideal  condition  of  society — that  without  this  the  State  remains  half- 
developed,  marred,  and  mutilated — no  longer  natural,  and  therefore 
not  divine — a  factitious  abnormity,  or,  at  the  best,  mere  phase  of  sodal 
life  instead  of  its  complete  and  perfect  development — wo  cannot  bat 
regard  with  feelings  of  dismay  the  possibility  of  such  a  disruptioa 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anomalies  that  now  disfigure  the 
Church  of  England  are  so  great  and  glaring  that,  unless  they  be 
removed  or  abated,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  desire  with  any  ferroor 
the  continued  existence  of  such  an  institution. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  point  out  what  in  our  opinion  should  be 
the  bases  of  that  reformation  which  is  I'equired  in  order  to  enable 
the  Church  of  England  to  rise  to  the  measure  of  ideal  influence. 
And  these  would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

I.  The  consolidation  and  redistribution  of  revenues.  To  cany  out 
the  latter  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and 
sound  political  economy,  account  would  have  to  be  taken  of: 
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a.  Length  of  Service. 

|9.  Amount  of  Population. 

y.  Extent  of  Area. 

Tlie  ministera  of  the  Church  would  be  divided  into  claasea  in 
accordance  with  their  length  of  service,  much  in  the  same  way  as  at 
present  obtains  with  respect  to  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
their  pay  would  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  seniority — ^working 
clei^ymen  of  five  years'  standing,  for  example,  all  receiving  £100 
ft-year,  of  ten  years'  standing  £150,  and  so  on. 

To  this  pay  would  then  be  added  a  certain  head-money  for  the 
bouIb  committed  to  each  incumbent's  charge,  so  that  the  more  popu- 
lous his  district,  the  greater  ipso  fadA>  his  income. 

In  the  case  of  parishes  above  a  certain  area,  an  allovrance  would  be 
made  m  accordance  with  a  graduated  scale,  as  recompense  for  the 
additional  work  thereby  involved. 

An  alteration  in  the  present  boundaries  of  parishes  and  districts, 
so  as  to  distribute  more  impai'tialty  the  population,  though  much 
to  be  desired,  would  have  to  be  undertaken  very  gradually  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  fact,  that  the  incumbents  of 
populous  districts-  would  always  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  area,  would  enable  them  to  provide  additional  spiritual 
help  in  a  way  which  is  at  present  impossible. 

II.  For  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church,  Convocation  t« 
be  restored  to  the  position  of  a  true  representative  and  legislative 
body.  Every  diocese  to  return  a  certain  number  of  Aembers,  <rf 
whom  half  to  be  laymen.  Every  man  in  possession  of  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  to  have  the  right  of  voting  in  these  elections. 
This  would  at  once  conciliate  Dissenters  and  insure  the  introduction 
of  a  !iu£Scient  number  of  liberally-minded  men  into  the  Assembly, 
whilst  the  stipulation  that  half  of  its  members  must  be  in  Orders 
would  secure  a  quite  sufficient  amount  of  orthodoxy  in  its  decisions. 

III.  Incumbents  to  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  adult  inha- 
bitants of  the  various  districts,  but  when  once  elected  not  to  be 
liable  to  deposition  except  for  notorious  evil  living  or  false  doctrine, 
and  then  only  in  due  course  of  law. 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  an  equitable  compromise  between  the 
Chorch  system  of  forcing,  if  she  will,  an  unpalatable  nominee  upon 
a  helpless  parish,  and  the  equally  pernicious  system  by  which  Dis- 
senters muzzle  their  ministers  by  holding  over  them  the  threat  of 
dismissal.  Every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  his  pastor ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  well  for  his  own  soul 
that  be  should  have  the  power  to  dispossess  him,  should  he  chance  to 
speak  with  an  unpalatable  A'eedom. 

IV.  Under  the  revised  system  the  existing  anomalies  with  respect 
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to  curates  would  cease  to  exist.  All  clergymen  would  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  length  and  hardness  of  their  work,  and  all  would 
be  equally  secure  in  their  posts  as  well  from  episcopal  tyranny  u 
from  congregational  caprice  ;  for — 

V.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  tfae  Church,  ike 
State  would  be  as  now  supreme.  No  clergyman  would  have  any- 
thing to  fear  except  in  due  course  of  law.  To  this  end  of  course 
some  less  cumbrous  and  expensive  legal  machinery  would  have  to  be 

,  devised  than  that  at  present  in  use.    But  this  is  a  matter  of  detail 

VI.  The  appointment  to  all  offices  of  authority  and  honour  in  the 
Church  to  be  the  result  of  election.  Just  as  each  district  wouid 
appoint  its  own  minister,  bo  would  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  appoint 
their  own  Bishop,  and  so  on  in  other  cases. 

VII.  Convocation  alone  to  define  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Of  course  with  a  genuine  Convocation  there  would  be  no  longer  to 
adequate  reason  for  the  continued  session  of  Bishops  in  the  temporal 
parliament,  where,  as  it  is,  their  position  from  day  to  day  grows  more 
untenable. 

VIIL  A  Fund  to  be  established  to  provide  retiriog  pennons  for 
clergymen  disabled,  either  through  af^e  or  sickness.  This  pension  of 
course  to  be  in  proportion  to  length  of  servica 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  minor  provisions  required  to  fill  ont 
this  scheme  ;  but  it  may  suffice  here  to  have  given  a  general  sketi^ 
of  its  nature.  It  will  not  improbably  strike  some  minds  as  uto|MU. 
All  reform  seems  Utopian  until  it  has  been  actually  carried  out.  But 
there  is  nothing  transcendental  or  fanciful  in  its  main  featurea 
They  only  imply  a  recognition  of  the  first  principles  of  commoD 
sense  and  political  morality,  now  utterly  ignored  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  an  institution  whose,  raixn 
d'etre  it  is  to  set  the  world  in  general  an  example  of  light  sod 
symmetry  and  justice,  should  in  its  own  oi^anisation  violate  tl>e 
fundamental  principles  of  each  and  all  of  these  attributes.  It  is  > 
sad  thing  when  the  standard  of  justice  and  common  sense  is  ftbeo- 
lutcly  lower  in  the  Church  than  in  the  world.  Such  a  state  of  afiiis 
must  provoke  retribution.  As  at  pi-esent  constituted,  the  Church  rf 
England  cannot  last  much  longer.  It  has  even  become  a  question 
whether  the  time  for  i-eform  is  not  already  past,  and  Disestablishment 
an  inevitable  necessity.  But  if  reform  is  still  possible,  it  will  have  to 
be  carried  out  upon  some  such  bases  as  those  suggested.  There  most 
be  a  return,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  ideal  conceptions  and  grsit 
permanent  principles,  for  the  present  organization  of  the  Churdi 
of  England  distinctly  violates  almost  every  natural  law  by  whid 
institutions  develope  their  utility  and  reflect  the  beneficence  of  God 
Amadeus  Lovabt. 
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rriHE  ioexperieQced  traveller  who  having  been  wearied  bj  the 
-*-  repeated  alow  ascents  and  drag-wheeled  descents  of  a  tedious 
coach  road,  afterwards  surveys  from  a  neighbouring  mountain  the 
route  he  has  pursued,  may  not  improbably  feel  surprise  at  the  incoa* 
spicuonsness  of  undulations  which,  while  being  traversed,  seemed  so 
coDsiderable. 

The  survey  of  the  path  of  human  social  evolution  from  a 
stand-point  as  yet  inaccessible  to  us,  would  no  doubt  similarly  affect 
that  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  own  epoch  which  each 
observer,  reflecting  on  contemporary  social  phenomena,  is  apt  to 
form. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  spite  of  the  relative  evenness  of  the  world's 
surface  as  a  whole,  there  are  here  and  there  exceptional  conditions^ 
sheer  precipices  of  both  ascent  and  descent ;  so  history  exhibits  parallel 
phenomena  which  exceptionally  demarcate  comparatively  uneventful 
areas. 

Amidst  the  graasy  plains  of  North-Western  America  one  region 
has  obtained  the  title  of  "  Mauvaiee  terre,"  from  the  numerous  fur- 
rows and  depressions  by  which  progression  is  (^ain  and  again  arrested. 
FarUier  south,  the  great  Rio  Colorado  has  by  the  secular  attrition  of 
its  stream  worn  for  itself  a  course  here  and  there  bounded  by  parallel 
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precipices  descendiDg  vertically  some  five  hundred  feet  or  more  froin 
the  level  plain  above,  and  forming  the  celebrated  canons  of  Oalifomia. 

The  slow,  secular  action  of  social  change  has  resulted  here  and 
there,  imder  special  conditions,  in  the  production  of  more  or  len 
sudden  and  abrupt  manifestations  serving  for  all  future  time  as  sodo- 
logical  landmarks— cauons  on  the  plain  of  history. 

If  a  Greek  who  had  watched  the  solemn  procession  of  the  crocus- 
coloured  Peplus  to  the  Parthenon  on  the  great  Fanathenaic  festival, 
or  had  laughed  with  Aristophanes  at  the  tiresome  old  sophist  whose 
moral  obstetrics  wearied  his  ears  as  his  ugliness  offended  his  Attic 
taste  for  beauty  :  or  if  one  of  the  succeeding  generation  who  having 
listened  in  the  Pnyx  to  a  philippic  from  the  greatest  orator  who  ever 
filled  the  Bema,  consoled  himself  for  existing  political  troubles,  with 
Herodotus  or  with  Homer — if  either  of  these  Greeks,  reflecting  on  his 
surroundings,  deemed  himself  a  witness  of  a  social  culmination  in 
art,  the  drama,  oratory,  history,  and  poetry,  constituting  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  models  and  the  teachera  of  mankind  for  Uiousands  of 
years  to  come — ^he  would  wii  have  been  in  error,  would  not  hare 
over-estimated  the  significance  of  his  epoch, 

A  Roman  who  had  just  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  a  criminal 
for  violating  the  laws  and  defying  the  majesty  of  the  state  bj  refus- 
ing to  bum  incense  to  the  Gods  and  to  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror, might  have  reflected  that  the  criminal  was  one  of  a  class  pos- 
sessed by  an  "exitiabilis  miperatitio"  and  a  certain  "odvwmhvmam 
g&MJ'is,"  who  met  together  at  night  amidst  the  dead  to  Eing 
"  charms "  and  adore  with  magic  lites  a  crucified  malefactor  re[ae* 
seuted  with  an  ass's  head,  and  who  were  so  rapidly  and  mysteriouslr 
iacreaeing  that  no  citizen  could  feel  quite  sure  be  might  not  eren 
himself  be  seized  unwittingly  by  this  degrading  and  insane  supeisb- 
tioD.  Had  such  a  Koman,  so  reflecting,  considered  his  era  to  be  one 
critical  for  the  Empire,  and  himself  a  witness  of  the  commencement 
of  a  social  cataclysm,  he  would  not  have  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  phenomena  surrounding  him. 

A  refined  Floientine,  revelling  in  the  brilliancy  of  a  reviving 
Platonism  (which  was  beginning  to  replace  what  be  deemed  "  nanow 
scholasticism,"  a3  the  noble  classical  architecture  was  banishing  the 
endlessly  repeated  iletails  of  the  latest  Gothic),  and  hospitably  enUr- 
taining  a  Spanish  Jew  whom  mendacious  conformity  had  tailed  to 
screen  from  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisition  of  1495,  and  who 
in  turn  regaled  his  host  with  strange  details  of  the  plants,  ammalB, 
and  men  brought  from  the  lately  discovered  western  lands  to  Gastil^ 
— such  a  Florentine,  if  he  (considering  the  coincidence  of  the  dismtffl- 
raent  of  an'  old  world  with  the  discovery  of  a  new)  0(»isoled  bis 
Israelitish  guest  with  the  assurance  that  Uiey  were  the  beholders  of 
events  destined  to  resiUt  in  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  theocratic 
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Sums,  would  in  no  way  have  overstated  the  oonsequeuce  anti  meaning 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

That  spectator  who  in  1789 — when  witoeasitig  the  long  train  of 
blaok-coated  members  of  the  "tiers  4tat"  preceding  the  plumed 
nobles  and  brilliant  court  on  their  way  to  the  Solemn  Maes  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  before  the  opening  of  the  States-General — exclaimed, 
"  There  goes  the  funeral  procession  of  the  French  Monarchy,"  showed 
a  remarkably  correct  appreciation  of  the  fatal  significance  of  the 
paaaing  pageant.  Not,  of  course,  but  that  the  conditions  for  the 
coming  explosion  had  been  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  accumulat- 
ing for  centuries  before — yet  the  fact  of  such  slow  accumulation  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  truth  that  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  France  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the  epoch  of  the  actual 
oocDirence  of  those  changes  which  had  taken  eo  long  in  becoming 
proximately  potential. 

We  in  &)glaDd  (and,  indeed,  in  Kurope  generally)  may  be  said  to  be 
traversing  an  epoch  likely  to  be  memorable  for  a  long  period  to  come, 
and  one  which  many  deem  to  be  as  critical  as,  even  if  not  more  so  than, 
either  of  the  two  periods  last  referred  to ;  and  this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  it  may  prove  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  open  and 
comfdete  manifestation  of  latent  tendencies  which  those  two  periods 
but  imperfectly  revealed. 

Secondly,  because  present  changes  are  distinguished  from  all  that 
We  gone  before  by  their  intense  self-consciousness.  As  was  well 
remarked  by  Mr,  Tylor  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  • — "  Our 
social  science  has  a  new  character  and  power,  inasmuch  as  we  live 
oear  a  tuming-point  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  unconaoioKE 
evolution  of  society  lb  giving  place  to  its  eonseiouB  development." 

To  perceive  that  we  are  living  in  a  critical  epoch  is  one  thing,  to 
af^Raise  that  epoch  and  estimate  it«  tendencies  correctly,  is  another 
and  a  much  more  difficult  one.  No  one  of  course  can  withditiw  him- 
self completely  from  the  special  influences  of  his  age  and  country, 
however  vigorous  may  be  his  will  or  extensive  his  culture ;  yet  to 
cBtimate  such  phenomena  correctly,  and  with  as  little  bias  as  possible, 
is  about  the  most  important  tat^  to  which  a  thinker  can  in  these 
ilajB  apply  his  intellect 

It  is  so  supremely  important  because  we  are  all  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  social  evolution,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  to  take 
^es,  and  of  course  only  by  rare  accident  can  beneficial  action  directly 
result  from  erroneous  judgments. 

How  easily  erroneous  sociological  judgments  may  be  formed  by  the 
DiOBt  able  and  generally  best  informed  men  recent  events  make 
singularly  plain  to  as. 

*  Coi(TKitt>oaA.BY  RaviEW  for  Jane,  1873,  p.  72. 
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Those  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  passing  of  the  fiirt 
Keforna  Bill,  and  have  sympathetically  followed  the  train  of  political 
ideas  thenceforward  popular,  can  h^^ly  fail  to  view  with  amazement 
the  more  recent  acta  or  manifestoes  of  advocates  of  Liberalism.  Our 
comic  journals  were  never  tired  of  ridiculing  everything  military; 
free-trade  and  toleration  were  ideals,  and  in  1851  idyllic  rh^tsodies 
celebrated  the  speedy  end  of  wars  and  the  apotheoses  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright 

As  to  religious  liberty,  except  that  feeble  persecution  might  hnger 
in  the  benighted  peninsulas  of  South-Westem  Europe,  it  wae  treason 
to  doubt  its  maintenance  and  triumphant  propagation.  Ix»ri 
Brougham — the  eloquent  representative  of  the  whole  school — spoke 
of  the  "  evil  spirits  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  haunted  the 
long  night  now  gone  dovm  the  sky,"  while  there  were  few  of  his 
sympathisers  but  would  have  scouted  the  idea  that  theological  con- 
ceptions could  again  have  force  to  involve  Europe  in  bloody  Btruggtes 
or  that  the  advocates  of  any  form  of  Christianity  would  be  alotost, 
if  not  actually,  driven  to  defend  themselves  sword  in  hand  against 
the  oppression  of  their  persecutors. 

This  falsification  of  such  benevolent  hopes,  as  also  of  the  pontifical 
Tftticinations  of  Auguste  Comte,'  is  a  demonstration  that  the  canent 
liberal  conception  of  social  philosophy  as  applied  to  recent  «nd 
contemporaneous  phenomena  was  inadequate,  just  as  the  philosopliy 
accepted  at  the  period  of  the  great  French  Bevolution  was  proved 
by  the  event  to  have  been  superficial  and  delusory,  and  as  the 
ideas  which  found  expression  in  that  most  fascinating  penod,  tbe 
early  "  Itendi^aance,"  gave  no  warning  of  dire  events  to  come  like 
the  thirty  years'  war  and  the  bloody  and  prolonged  struggle  of  tbe 
League. 

Social  and  political  events  being  as  they  are  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  involved  interaction  of  most  numerous,  complex,  and  remote 
causes,  it  is  evident  that  such  causes  must  be  sought  in  ouoditifHi' 
antedating  by  many  centuries  the  events  we  would  seek  to  explain- 
This  truth  has  been  perceived  and  acted  on  by  all  who  of  late  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and  have,  likeDe 
Tocqueville,  sought  to  trace  out  such  hidden  connexions.  No  writer 
would  any  longer  venture  to  explain  the  crisis  of  17S9  exclusively  by 
tbe  reigns  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Louis,  or  that  of  1^ 
only  by  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the  Restoration, 

The  great  prominence  which  religious  questions  have  of  late 
assumed  is,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
expectations  generally  prevalent  before  the  outbreak  of  1848.  No» 
our  daily  press  seeks  again  and  again  to  impress  on  its  reader? 
that,  the  fundamental  questions  and  divisions  amongst  men  arereligi* 
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ons  ones,  while  eveiy  Bort  of  journal  remarks  on,  deplores  or  exults 
in,  the  widespread  process  of  religious  disintegration,  and  predicts  or 
^Kculates  about  possible  Teconstructions. 

The  very  same  character  of  religious  excitation  marks,  however, 
both  the  French  revolutionary  epoch  and  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance as  well  as  that  in  which  we  now  live  j  nor  would  it  be  denied  by 
msny  of  our  more  philosophical  thinkers,  that  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  these  three  periods  are  but  indications  of  different 
stages  of  one  prolonged  movement,  though  such  thinkers  would  differ 
as  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  movement  itself. 

Three  questions  then  seem  to  demand  our  attention. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is,  whether  in  fact  one  spirit  and  tendency  has 
or  has  not  really  animated  these  great  movements  which  have  marked 
the  post-mediseval  epoch  \ 

n.  The  second  question  is,  if  there  has  been  one  such  inspiration, 
ihat  has  been  its  true  nature  and  character  1 

HL  The  third  question  is,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  further  effect  of 
snch  a  spirit,  and  is  it  likely  henceforward  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  ? 

Complex  and  difficult  as  the  first  question  may  appear  at  the  out- 
set, it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  leading  characteristic 
whereby  to  connect  together,  on  the  one  hand,  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  with  that  of  the  Revolution  \  on  the  other,  the  latter 
event  with  contemporaneous  phenomena. 

That  wide-spread  break-up  of  definite  religious  systems,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  democracy  in  politics 
which  exists  to-day,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  expression  of  a 
spirit  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  predominantly 
influenced  tlie  great  French  movement  of  the  last  century. 

Similarly,  the  affected  imitation  of  ancient  Rome,  the  studious 
lepToduction  of  classical  customs  which  were  practised  by  so  many  of 
the  "citizens"  of  France,  ns  well  as  by  its  "Senators"  and  "  Consuls," 
marks  a  certain  similarity  of  spirit  between  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  elegant  and  refined  period 
of  the  "  .fieruzissance." 

Moreover,  though  the  last-named  period  was  not,  except  more  or 
less  in  Itajy,  avowedly  anti-Christifm  (like  the  French  Revolution), 
it  was,  nevertheless,  speedily  followed  by  religious  disruptions  which 
are  deemed  by  many  who  heai-tily  approve  them,  as  but  the  logical 
precursors  of  that  absolute  negation  of  Christianity  which  has,  in 
feet,  become  so  widespread,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland,  and  is  now  openly  avowed  by  many  of  those  who  lineally 
Kpresent  the  initiators  of  such  disruptions. 

One  spirit  then  may,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  be  said  to  have 
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influenced  the  course  of  events  from  the  commeocing  disint^iatioa 
of  mediev&l  civilization  down  to  the  present  day.  Such,  at  least 
appears  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  case.  Further  reflection  may,  or  may 
not,  confirm  this  view,  and  may  indicate  what  is  the  true  nature  ot 
that  spirit. 

The  persistence  of  Datiooal  characteristics,  and  the  strange  latent 
vitality  of  apparently  extinct  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  freqaeotlj 
cause  surprise. 

In  how  many  respects  do  not  the  Gauls  of  Ceesar  live  to-daj 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  gallant  Marshal,  Duke  of  Magental 

Who  can  fail  to  see  in  Fiince  Bismarck  the  representative  of  one 
of  those  Teutons  who  gained  baptism  through  the  sword  of  Charie- 
magne,  and  who  in  turn  now  seeks  to  replace  the  symbol  of  the 
Cross  by  the  hammer  of  Thor,  and  the  last  relics  of  a  Chrifltian 
polity  by  an  avowed  system  of  "  blood  and  iron." 

■  In  the  existing  Spanish  Civil  War  between  the  Carlist  North 
and  the  pa^ionately  democratic  South  with  ita  strong  infiiaon 
of  Moorish  blood,  we  see  (whatever  may  be  its  result)  a  reprodnc- 
tion  of  the  struggle  between  the  Mohammedan  hosts  and  those 
Christians  who  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Pyrenees  turned  the  tide  of 
the  Saracenic  invasion. 

In  Belgium,  the  conflict  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  modified 
form,  still  endures,  and  the  very  name  of  "Gueux"  is  now  assumed 
by  those  who  represent  the  spirit  of  the  original  bearers  of  tUl 
appellatioD. 

We  all  recollect  Gibbon's  vivid  picture  of  the  complete  restoration 
by  Artaxerses  of  the  old  religion  of  Persia  which  had  lingered  on  in 
spite  of  an  apparent  interruption  dating  back  from  the  Alexandiian 
conquest — a  noteworthy  instance  of  persistence  in  ancient  times. 

To-day,  French  miasionaries  find  to  their  amazement  that  in  spits 
of  a  persecution  deemed  exterminating,  Christianity  in  Japan  sliU 
flourishes,  having  been  secretly  handed  down  for  generations  without 
the  aid  of  a  single  priest,  and  with  no  sacraments  but  Baptism  and 
Matrimony. 

If  survival  and  revival  may  ensue  under  such  circumstances, 
surely  a  system  of  unknown  antiquity,  imiversal  in  extent  and 
eminently  congenial  to  most  men  as  they  actually  exist,  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  possess  a  life  of  extreme  tenacity  and  to 
show  an  increasing  tendency  to  revival  as  impedimenta  and  restric- 
tions are  successively  removed. 

Such  a  system  was  that  Paganism  and  Nature-worship  whit* 
Christianity  seemed  for  a  time,  in  Europe,  to  have  so  thorou^J 
succeeded  in  supplanting. 

Even,  however,  at  that  period  which  has  by  common  consent  been 
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accepted  as  representing  the  culmination  of  the  mediaeval  theocracy 
Had  of  the  purely  Christian  monarchy — the  epoch  that  is  of  Inno- 
cent IIL  and  of  St.  Louis — the  spirit  of  Faganiijm  was  far  enough 
from  being  extinct,  as  is  evidenced  to  us  by  a  multitude  of  local 
soperstitions,  by  such  iostitutions  as  the  fUe  deafmta,  and  by  the 
wide-spread  belief  in,  and  practice  of,  mt^ic  rites.  Nay,  already  it 
showed  signs  of  returning  strength  and  activity  in  the  poetry  of 
I^vence,  the  legend  of  H^oise  and  Ahelard,  and  various  kindred 
phenomena,  constituting  -what  has  been  well  termed*  the"Media;vaI 
Renaissaace." 

To  this  very  day,  according  to  some  writers,  the  Baal  fires  of 
PbceDicia  live  in  the  Norwegian  bonfires  of  St  John's  eve. 

The  talismans  against  the  evil-eye,  so  common  in  Naples,  are 
almost  as  expressive  of  Paganism  as  the  forbidden  emblems,  sold  sa 
late  as  1790 1  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocky  mound  with  its 
old  round  churah  dedicated  to  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano. 

"Even  recently  an  oak  cc^>se  at  Loch  Siant,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
was  held  so  sacred  that  no  person  would  venture  to  cut  the  smallest 
branch  from  it"  The  pilgrims. at  St  Fillan's  well  in  1791,  "  walked 
or  were  carried  deasil  {ftunwiae)  round  the  well.  They  also  threw 
each  a  white  stone  oq  an  adjacent  cairn,  and  left  behind  a  scrap  of 
tfaeir  clothing  as  an  ofiering."  | 

"The  Carinthian  peasant  will  fodder  the  wind  by  setting  a  dish  of 
food  in  a  tree  before  his  house,  and  the  fire  by  casting  in  lard  and 
dripping,  in  order  that  gale  and  conflagration  may  not  hurt  him. 
At  least  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  this  most  direct  elemental 
ttcrifice  might  be  seen  in  Germany  at  the  midsummer  festival  in  the 
most  perfect  form  ;  some  of  the  porridge  from  the  table  was  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  some  into  running  water,  some  was  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  some  smeared  on  leaves  and  put  on  the  chimney-top  for 
the  winds."  In  France,  at  Andiieux  in  Dauphiny,  "  at  the  solstice 
the  villagers  went  out  upon  the  bridge  when  the  sun  rose,  and  offered 
him  an  omelet.  The  custom  of  burning  alive  the  finest  calf,  to  save 
a  murraiD-struck  herd,  had  its  examples  in  Cornwall  in  the  present 
century,"  § 

At  the  Vintage  Festival  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco,  signs  of  prac- 
tices connected  with  the  old  Greek  Nature-worship  reappear  in  the 
leaf-wreathed  poles  brandished  by  youths,  themselves  garnished  with 
strings  of  filberts  on  their  necks  and'  arms — their  juice-smeared 
feces  shaded  by  wreaths  of  vine-leaves. 

*  By  Walter  H.  Pater,  in  hia  "  Stndfes  im  the  Histoiy  of  the  BmaUaaiice." 
t  To  Sir  Biohaid  Colt  Hobk. 

t  Quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  hia  "  Origin  of  CiTUkation,"  pp.  lD2andl98. 
S  Sae  Edward  B.  Tjlor'a  "Primitive  Cnltute,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  360,  370. 
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It  ia  not,  however,  to  such  mere  external  practices  that  it  b  here 
intended  mainly  to  direct  attention,  hut  to  a  deeper  underlfiog 
spirit  Such  phenomena  are  patent  surrivals  likely  to  long  linget 
amidst  an  unlettered  peasanti^,  the  sons  of  the  Fagaui  of  eailier 
Christian  times.  The  movements  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  sprang  rather  from  ahove  than  from  below,  and  the  aati- 
Christiau  developments  of  to-day  are  m^nly  due  to  men  of  coltore 
and  education  not  generally  intent  upon  a  restoration  of  Paganism, 
nor  consciously  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

^Nevertheless  it  is  here  maintained  that  the  deep  Pagan  spirit  with 
which  the  Aryan  mind  was  once  saturated  (which  shows  itself  euper- 
ficially  in  the  modem  practices  just  referred  to),  profoundly  modifies 
and  actuates  not  the  minds  of  the  poor  only,  but  of  the  rich  and 
educated,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  either  failed  to  master  or 
who  (in  rare  inetances)  having  mastered  have  deliberately  rejected 
Christian  Philosophy  and  Theology.  The  result  is  the  assumption 
of  no  merely  negative  attitude  towards  Christianity,  but  of  a  pio- 
found  and  violent  antagonism  to  it  springing  from  a  keen,  often  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  an  opposed  fr^stem. 

It  is  happily  very  possible  to  attribute  this  antagonism  in  the  case 
of  many,  to  a  narrow  zeal  for  truth  partially  apprehended.  The 
beauty,  the  truth,  and  the  goodness  of  nature  when  revealed  to 
some  men  with  a  force  and  vivacity  new  and  strange,  seem  to  them 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  supematuraJism  of  Christianity. 

The  extreme  naiTOwness  and  want  of  flexibility  of  many  minds 
are  nothing  less  than  amazing,  and  the  effects  of  "bias"  biTe 
beea  lately  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  p»g« 
of  this  Review.* 

It  is  then  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  when,  after  centuries  of 
comparative  neglect,  the  study  of  Nature  was  resumed  with  ene^ 
and  passion,  an  accompanying  depreciation  of  the  Christian  Supei' 
natural  should  have  manifested  itself,  and  the  wonder  becomes  even 
less  when  it  is  recollected  how  such  revived  naturalistic  tendendes 
harmonised  with  one  of  the  deepest  chords  in  the  composition  of  the 
Aryan  race — the  univei%il,  ancient,  and  persistent  worship  of  the 
powers  and  forces  of  Nature. 

The  chaos  re-sulting  from  the  break-up  of  the  Western  £m[Hie 
being  reduced  to  order  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  Christian  Cbureh, 
at  a  periodj  when  the  early  germs  of  Natural  Science  had  witheied 
under  the|  influence  of  the  barbaiian  invasions — consideratioDs  re- 
lating to  the  next  world  occupied  all  mental  activity  not  directly 
employed  in  ministering  to  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  wants 
of  this. 
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The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  exhibits,  as  it  were,  the  petrified  embod  i- 
meutof  this  spirit  Not  only  cathedral,  church,  chapel,  religious-house, 
and  panionage  were  adorned  with  religious  symbols  and  imagery,  but 
suc^  imagery  all  but  as  exclusively  decorated  the  cottage,  the  palace, 
and' the] market-place.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality  had  acci- 
dentally resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  nude,  and  the  vigour  oiid 
peisererance  with  which  the  strongest  natures  and  the  acutest 
intellects  devoted  themselves  to  philosophy,  bore  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  energy  with  which  traditional  physics  were  almost  unprofitably 
cnltivated. 

It  is  no  diMcult  matter  even  now  to  realize  the  joyousness,  the 
feeling  of  relief  with  which  many  minds  must  have  hailed  the  first 
bloffioming  of  that  sweet  artistic  spring — the  early  Renaissance. 
Soon  on  eacli  edifice,  as  if  struck  by  a  m^c  wand,  every  deco- 
rative detail,  every  niche  and  pinnacle  blossoms  out  with  a  new  life 
spreading  over  the  architectural  masses  (the  masses,  as  in  St.  Eus- 
tache  of  Paris,  still  continuing  as  before),  disguising  them  as  some 
fejr  creeper  may  seem  to  replace  the  proper  foUf^  of  the  tree  it 
daspe. 

To  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  refinement,  the  full  charm  of  the 
great  movement  axcbitecturally,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  land  of 
its  birth— in  Italy,  where  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  that  dream  of  beauty, 
presents  us  with  perhaps  its  most  perfect  expression  —  still  essen- 
tially belonging  to  Mediseval  Christian  art,  yet  modified  by  the 
movement  to  come,  a  maiden  with  the  blush  of  an  approaching 
revelation — Margaret  for  the  first  time  essaying  Faust's  fatal  offer- 
ing of  pearls. 

This  artistic  revolution,  the  changed  aspect  of  Church  and  Oratory 
most  have  reacted  on  and  intensified  the  very  movement  which  that 
change  expressed.  But  if  a  mere  modification  in  the  architecture  of 
cities  had  a  tendency  to  modify  men's  minds,  how  much  stronger  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  changed  views  as  to  the  architecture  of  the 
univeTBe  (terrestrial  and  cosmical)  induced  by  geographical,  physical, 
wd  astronomical  discovery ! 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and 
certainly  no  augmentation  of  knowledge  in  our  own  day — not  even  the 
revelations  of  spectrum  analysis — can  have  had  an  effect  nearly  so  start- 
ling. Yet  even  the  shock  of  this  geographical  revelation  must  have 
heen  inferior  in  degree  to  that  imparted  by  the  uplifting  of  the  solid 
earth  from  its  foundations  and  the  casting  of  it  forth  from  its  proud 
physical  supremacy  to  wander  through  space  a  globe  relatively  insig- 
nificant— effects  which  must  have  seemed  to  ensue  in  the  minds  of 
men  when  they  first  accepted  Heliocentric  Astronomy. 
Yet  later,  when  the  full  current  of  physical  discovery  had  set  in. 
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KoA.  the  disdples  of  Descartes  and  BacoD  by  diligent  itiTestig»tioiL<; 
and  happily  devised  experiments  were  daily  adding  to  the  accuna- 
lated  store  of  accurate  knowledge  in  Biolc^,  in  Chemisby  ud 
Physics — the  passionate  porauit  of  Natural  Science  grew  by  irtiat  it 
fed  upon,  and  investigations  which  were  began,  as  Alchony  ud 
Astrolt^,  with  utilitarian  views  only,  were  continued  from  pare  W 
of  and  devotion  to  Sciences  which  repaid  persevering  enquiicn  witi 
responses  definite,  trustworthy,  and  capable  of  reiterated  verifiatiott 
The  transition  which  to<^  place  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissuce 
was  a  change  from  a  social  condition  in  which  considerations  relatiDg 
to  a  future  world  sUll,  at  least  apparently,  predominated,  to  (ue 
revelling  and  exulting  in  nature  and  in  this  world  as  it  o6m  itself 
spontaneously  to  our  senses  and  our  intellect  Such  a  change  miKt 
have  been  like  that  which  would  be  induced  by  passing  from  widun 
some  grand  mediaeval  abbey  church  into  a  modem  museam. 
Perhaps  no  man  could,  for  the  first  time,  so  pasn  without  nnjuBtlj 
depredating  the  merits  and  the  beauties  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  n 
great  seems  at  first  the  divergence  between  the  spirits  respectivelj 
embodied  in  those  two  manifestations. 

Let  us  enter  an  old  English  Abbey — Catherine  of  Arragon  bong 
still  queen !  The  massive  pillars  of  its  nave,  in  long  drawn  series, 
have  for  five  hundred  years  looked  down  on  worshippers  at  the  diii;r 
office.  The  successive  styles  of  different  portions  of  the  &bric  speak 
of  the  continued  zeal  for  the  beauty  of  God's  house  in  saoceffli« 
generations  of  its  cloistered  inmates.  Every  window  glows  wid 
colours  artistically  blended,  revealing  saintly  forms.  The  li^t  of  (by 
struggles  in  with  difficulty,  while  here  and  there  in  deeply  shuH 
nooks  twinkling  lamps  bum  before  sacred  imi^ee,  and  the  shriaeof 
the  Patron  is  brilliant  with  many  tapers.  On  the  waits  may  be 
seen  the  legend  of  his  life,  his  temptations,  martyrdom,  and  min- 
cles.  Above  the  Rood,  on  the  spectator's  left,  he  sees  depicted  Uk 
joyful  resurrection  to  a  better  iifr,  while  on  his  right  the  torments 
of  the  damned  within  the  gaping  "jaws  of  hell"  are  forciWypwn^ 
trayed.  As  the  monks  give  forth  Uie  Magnificat  with  sonorous  dtaat. 
the  incense  rises  before  the  lighted  altar  blazing  with  gold  and  je»eK 
and  smell,  in  addition  to  sight  and  hearing,  ministets  to  devotiDii- 
The  daylight  fades  as,  in  the  closing  office  of  Compline,  the  cb«r- 
boya'  voices  sing — "in  Tnanua  taas  Domine  commendo  flptnftw 
Tjwum,"  and  the  sweet  "  Salve  Regina  Mater  Miaerioorditx  "  poKc- 
fully  dismisses  the  religious  to  their  dormitory,  and  the  ^tUtd  **> 
their  homes.  This  world,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorroira, 
pale  before  the  mind  of  one  who  thoroughly  sympathises  with  swi 
a  scene ;  visions  of  holiness,  of  loving  self-abnegation,  of  celesti*! 
beauty  and  divine  love  rise  up  before  him.     Well  may  such  a  <»f- 
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full  of  devout  happiness,  exclaim  with  heert  and  soul,  "  Domine 
dilexi  decorem  dom.ua  tua  et  locum  kaMtationds  glorice  tuce."  A 
mind  so  infiaenced  may  at  first  tend  to  apjH^ciate  hut  fitiotly  the 
merely  natural  creation,  and  feel  but  scanty  reverence  for  its  forces, 
and  a  qualified  admiration  for  its  heauties. 

Let  us  now  enter  a  modem  museum.  When  itA  multitudinous 
contents  have  been  so  mastered  that  the  intellect  can  graap  it  as  a 
whole,  what  a  marvellous  revelation  of  the  physical  universe  it  offers 
to  the  intellect  attuned  to  its  contemplation  ' 

The  oi^anic  and  inorganic  worlds  combine  to  present  to  the  duly 
iBstructed  mind  a  vision  of  majesty  and  harmony  undreamed  of  only 
two  centnries  ago. 

In  its  geolof^cal  section,  even  the  tertiary  foesiliferons  rocks  speak 
of  an  antiquity  compared  with  which  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
but  of  yesterday.  Majestic  remains  of  vast  creatures  once  living  but 
now  extinct,  exercise  the  mind  in  fruitful  conjectures  which  mentally 
bring  back  forms  passed  away  for  ever,  to  live  again  for  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  the  votaries  of  science.  The  crystalline  minei-als 
reveal  innate  laws  of  symmcftry  and  beauty  which,  as  it  were,  lend  a 
sort  of  life  even  to  inorganic  nature. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  organic  world  as 
itlices  around  us  now,  we  may  note  the  harmonious  organization  (so 
fitted  to  its  needs)  of  each  species  of  animal  and  plant,  proclaiming  a 
nature  instinct  with  intelligence  as  well  as  with  beauty.  Here  also 
we  may  learn  how  slight  differences  of  colour  or  form  may  protect 
the  individual  life,  and  what  fatal  effects  may  ensue  from  an  appa- 
rently trifling  defect  of  structure.  Teeming  nature  is  seen  to  be  the 
mother  of  myriads  of  creatures  of  which  but  few  can  reach  maturity, 
and  seems  to  proclaim  tnimpet-tongued  a  natural  gospel  of  happi- 
ness for  the  healthy,  the  beautiful,  the  strong. 

The  loveliest  tints  displayed  by  birds  as  well  as  their  springtide 
mdody,  the  blossom  of  all  flowers  as  well  as  tbeir  sweetest  perfumes, 
all  become  known  to  us  as  but  subordinate  agencies  ministering  to 
the  great  reproductive  function — spontaneous  tributes  of  organic  life 
to  Alma  Venus.  Such  phenomena  seem  to  combioe  with  the  evi- 
dences of  the  destructive  and  apparently  ci^uel  processes  of  nature  to 
inculcate  the  brief  lesson  of  the  grim  symbol  at  the  Egyptian  fes  Jval 
— "  Enjoy." 

But  in  our  temple  of  nature  it  is  not  only  the  creatures  of  this 
planet  which  offer  themselves  to  our  scrutiny,  but  even  portions  of 
oUier  spheres  ;  and  meteorolites  prove  to  us  that  similar  substances 
and  similar  laws  to  those  existing  in  this  earth,  pervade  regions  of 
tqmce,  remote  from  and  inaccessible  to  us. 

How  strongly  does  a  nature  so  replete  with  interest,  with  wonder, 
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with  beauty,  with  pleasure  and  with  awe,  solicit  the  devotion  of  man's 
faculties '  The  courts  of  such  a  scientific  temple  tend  to  prodoce  in 
not  a  few  minds  feelings  of  delight  mingled  with  a  quasi-religious 
eeotimeut ;  ajid  when,  instructed  by  such  teaching  we  waoda  forth 
amidst  the  liviag  products  of  nature,  that  feeling  becomes  intensIGed 
indeed. 

Tropical  scenes  full  of  exuberant  organic  life  are,  of  course,  best 
calculated  to  call  it  forth,  but  even  in  our  own  land  there  is  usple 
material  for  evoking  it. 

When  from  some  smooth-browed,  challcy  down  we,  repoiODg 
amidst  fragrant  wild  flowers  and  the  hum  of  busy  insect  life,  lo(4 
down  on  the  peaceful  ocean  rippling  in  sun-lit  splendour  at  our  feet 
— as  we  mark  the  sea-fowl  sailing  in  circles  with  rarely  flapfung 
wing,  or  listen  to  the  lark  rising  blithely  through  the  summer  air- 
how  strong  with  many  will  be  the  impulse  towards  a  joyous  cuttu& 
of  an  underlying  soul  of  which  such  visible  beauty  is  the  living  asd 
palpitating  garment  The  Great  Fan  lives  once  more,  nor  is  Aphro- 
dite unlikely  to  receive  a  mute  and  mental  honu^e.  This  woild  is 
felt  to  be  lovely  and  sweet  indeed,  and  visions  of  exclusively  terres- 
trial joy  pass  before  the  mind  and  tend  to  produce  in  it  scantj 
reverence  for  the  forms  and  but  slight  admiration  fc^  the  beauties 
of  Christian  supematuralism. 

It  is  in  a  sense  which  the  foregoing  comparison  may  sei-ve  to  illus- 
trate, that  the  whole  modem  movement  dating  from  the  vei?  fint 
breath  of  the  Renaissance  may  be  r^arded  as  being  easeutially  a  rrtom 
towards  Paganism — not  of  course  (at  least  in  the  first  instaooe)  lo 
the  worship  of  the  old  Qode,  but  to  much  of  the  spirit  which  under 
lay  that  worship. 

The  essence  of  F«^;anism  did  not  consist  in  any  definite  credo,  c 
in  any  exclusive  cultus,  else  bow  could  the  strange  Qods  of  the  Eut 
have  found  a  home  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  The 
essence  of  Paganism  consisted  in  a  systematic  contemplati<Hi  of  this 
world  as  it  is,  with  a  certain  religiosity  indeed,  but  without  supei- 
natural  (as  distinguished  from  preternatural)  aspirations  or  the  idea  of 
hoUaess.  Its  religious  conceptions  were  drawn  from  nature,  repoeed 
on  natural  phenomena,  and  taking  nature  as  she  is,  l(^cally  resulted 
in  rites  which  answered  both  to  her  joyous  and  to  her  gloomj 


Before  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  worship  of  nature  had  fw 
untold  ages  entered  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones  of  our  foi^ 
fathers.  The  Christian  Church,  in  spiter  of  its  apparent  mediKnl 
triumph,  bad  on  the  masses  but  an  imperfect  hold,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries had  but  the  acceptance  of  a  brief  tradition  from  fittb^s  on  wbom 
it  had  been  imposed  by  the  sword  a  few  centuries  before.    What 
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wonder  then  if,  under  the  influencea  brought  to  bear  since  the  year 
1300,  Christianity  is  becoming  disintegrated  over  wide  areas,  and  the 
old  Pagan  sentiment  reappearing  like  some  old  classical  poem  on 
the  surface  of  a  palimpsest  from  which  the  later  mediaeval  supersciip- 
tioDB  have  been  removed  ^ 

As  to  the  Renaissance,  its  sympathetic  historian,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pater, 
himself  observes :  "  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  that  out- 
break ....  was  its  aatinomianism,  its  spirit  of  rebellion  and  revolt 
agatDBt  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the  age.  In  their  search 
after  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  in  then*  care 
for  beauty,  in  their  worship  of  the  body,  people  were  impelled  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  primitive  Christian  ideal ;  and  their  love  became 
a  strange  idolatry,  a  strange  rival  religion.  It  was  the  return  of  that 
ancient  Venus,  not  dead,  but  only  hidden  for  a  time  in  the  caves  of 
the  Venusberg,  of  those  old  Pagan  Gods  still  going  to  and  fro  on  the 
earth,  uoder  all  soits  of  disguises."" 

It  is  then  here  contended  that  the  whole  modem  movement  from  the 
humanists  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day  has  been  and  is  a 
Pa^n  revival ;  the  reappearance  of  a  passionate  love  for  and  a  desire 
to  rest  in  and  thoroughly  sympathize  with  mere  nature,  accompanied 
by  a  more  or  lees  complete  and  systematic  rejection  of  the  super- 
natural, its  aspirations,  its  consolations,  and  its  terrors. 

But  to  this  position  at  least  two  objections  may  be  made.  First, 
it  may  be  said  that  many  sincere  and  thorough  Christians  have  been 
profoimdiy  imbued  with  a  love  of  nature,  as  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  Seraphic  Father,  the  Great  St.  Francis.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  modem  period  has  been  largely  religious,  and 
that  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  has  been  here  unjustly  and 
unreasonably  ignored. 

To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  replied,  there  are  two  ways  of 
loving  and  regarding  nature. 

8t.  Francis,  the  tenderly  beloved  and  unspeakably  revered  father  of 
so  many  saintly  followers — he  who  was  deservedly  called  an  alter 
Chrint  (« — was  indeed  a  lover  of  nature,  and,  as  we  read  in  his  life,  the 
creatures  of  the  forest  recognized  and  responded  to  bis  love  by  familiar 
^proach  and  ready  obedience ;  however,  he  always  loved  the  creature 
in  and  for  the  Creator;  he  would  address  the  insect  as  "brother  fly;" 
recognizing  in  it  an  inferior  created  image  of  the  same  personal  God 
whose  chosen  servant  he  was.  The  divinity  he  worshipped  was  no 
Pantheistic  soul  in  nature,  but  one  who  was  his  king  as  well  as  He  in 
whom  all  things  had  their  being.  For  whole  days  kneeling  in  devout 
contemplation,  with  tears  of  love  he  would  again  and  again  repeat 

'  "  Studies  in  the  HistOTj  of  JUie  Renaissanoe."    By  Walter  H.  Pater,  Fellow  of 
Colle^,  Oxford.    MaomiUan.    1873. 
3  S  ^ 
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with  fond  iteration  the  words,  "  Rex  m«w  ei  Deua  vieua,"  as  well  as 
"  i>cus  meu8  tt  omnia." 

Such  love  of  nature  ia  profoundly  Christian,  and  thoroughly  an- 
tt^onistic  to  that  love  of  it  for  its  own  sake  simply,  which  is  as  pro- 
foundly Pagan.  In  ho  far  as  our  modem  poets  and  other  artistB  pat- 
take  of  this  Franciscan  spirit,  in  so  far  are  they  in  harmony  at  onw 
with  nature  and  with  Christianity.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  has  long  been  increasingly  Pagaa, 
until  its  most  hideous  features  reveal  themselves  in  a  living  Englisli 
Poet,  by  open  revilings  of  Christianity,  amidst  loathsome  and  levolt- 
ingly  filthy  verses  which  seem  to  invoke  a  combined  worahip  of  tlie 
old  deities  of  lust  and  cruelty. 

But  even  the  most  innocent  and  refined  minds  show,  aa  ought  be 
expected,  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  Pantheism  exhales 
from  the  pure  lines  of  Wordsworth,  as  from  the  endless  painted  repe- 
titions of  wood  and  water,  moor  and  sea,  which  line  the  walls  of  «if 
annual  eshibitiona 

As  to  the  second  supposed  objection,  it  may  be  observed  in  repij 
to  it,  that  in  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  two  distinct  aurents  ■ 
are  manifest. 

One  of  these  flowed  in  harmony  with  that  previously  initiated  br 
the  humanists,  as  its  effects  on  the  Church  were  simply  disiDt«- 
grating.  In  so  far  as  it  tended  more  or  less  completely  to  the 
negation  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  aided  the  great  Pagan  revival. 
and  may  justly  claim  a  place  of  distinction  amidst  the  agents  of 
such  restoration. 

But  the  other  current  is  that  with  which  good  people  in  this  coon- 
try  associate  the  Reformation — that,  namely,  by  which  certain  rem- 
nants of  dogma  were  drifted  together  in  definite  but  unstable 
aggregations,  labelled  "  Lutheranism,"  "  Calvinism,"  and  what  not 

But  this  second  current  was  a  mere  "  backwater,"  and  has  resulud 
in  no  developments.  The  materials  it  stranded  have  remained 
stationary,  or,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  have  utterly  dimnt^rateoi 
falling  into  and  directly  aiding  to  give  impetus  to  the  great  stream  oi 
the  naturalistic  Pagan  revival.  We  may  not  unreasonably  suspect  that 
had  Luther  foreseen  the  ultimate  outcome  of  his  biblical  critjcums  he 
would  have  shrunk  back  into  his  cloister  and  refused  to  aid  a  move- 
ment which  had  in  no  way  his  sympathy. 

Dogmatic  Protestantism,  as  such,  is  essentially  anti-scientific  and 
profoundly  anti-naturalistic,  proclaiming  as  it  does,  the  utter  de- 
pravity and  helplessness  of  our  human  nature,  and  M.  de  CandtJle* 
has  recently  shown  how  Geneva  has  gained  its  scientific  eminence 
only  since  it  threw  off  its  orthodox  Protestant  character. 

*  Eutoirs  dee  Savaute  depnia  cteuz  SiMea,  par  A.  de  CandoUe :  Gen^ve^  18T3. 
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It  may  be  affirmed  then  that  ProtestantUm,  as  Frotestantism,  lias 
bad  no  positive  effect,  and  therefore  lias  no  true  place  in  tlie  great 
humaDistic  naturalistic  revival,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  self-reliance 
and  generous  nobility  of  character  so  widely  prevalent  in  much  of 
tile  area  it  occupies.  Its  direct  effects  have  been  but  negative,  and 
it  has  only  aided  that  revival  io  so  far  as  it  has  accelerated  the 
process  of  Christian  disintegration. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  yet  another  aspect  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  last  three  centuries  may  be  regarded — namely, 
its  political  effects. 

In  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire,  as  before  in  Greece,  the  omnipotence 
of  the  State  was  a  recognised  as  well  as  a  logical  doctiine.  Religion 
in  so  far  as  non-Fotytheistic  was  Pantheistic,  as  the  philosophy  was 
prevalently  Monistic.  The  individual  citizen  had  no  sacred  god-given 
nghts  to  maintain,  and  the  will  or  the  welfare  of  the  community  rose 
saperior  to  every  plea  which  any  single  citizen  coidd  put  forward. 

It  was  the  Jews  and  Christians  who,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  judges  who  would  fain  have  been  merciful,  maintained  the 
Bscred  rights  of  conscience,  and  by  patient  endurance,  sufferings,  and 
death,  vindicated  the  claim  of  each  individual — not  only  citizen  but 
slave — to  the  freedom  of  a  rational  and  responsible  nature. 

As  the  medieval  Christendom  was  slowly  built  up,  not  only  did 
the  rights  of  conscience,  under  the  shelter  and  sanction  of  the  Church, 
find  constant  recognition,  hut  civil  privileges  and  immunities  were 
guned  from  rude  feudal  loi'ds  as  consequences  of  such  rights. 

The  Christian  Church  ever  officially  respected  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  however  much  such  rights  were  practically  disregarded  in 
Spain  or  elsewhere,  never  claimed  jurisdiction  oVer  any  but  her  own 
sforitual  children — Le.  the  baptized.  Jews  were  ever  protected  at 
Some,  and  long  met  with  a  shelter  there  denied  them  in  almost  the 
whole  of  Christendom  besides.  Unlike  Mahometauism,  the  Chui-ch 
never  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  sword  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  though  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  its  use  for  purposes  of 
defence. 

Especially  was  the  Church  watchful  against  the  assertion  of  reli- 
gious authority  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  religious 
authorities  were  the  representatives  of  the  people  who  believed  in  and 
accepted  their  ministrations  and  submitted  to  them  their  consciences, 
and  thus  our  own  great  Maityr  of  Canterbury  died  for  liberty  of  con- 
sQence,  for  liberty  in  religion,  of  the  people's  chosen  guides  against  the 
would-be  autocracy  of  a  king  who  sought  to  lord  it  ojier  the  con- 
sciences as  well  as  over  the  bodies  of  his  subjects. 

Coinddently  with  the  first  breath  of  the  humanistic  spirit,  and  in- 
creasing with  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  appeared  a  revival  of 
State  claims  over  the  individual  consciences  of  subjects,  and  when  the 
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destructive  portion  of  the  Reformation  movement  had  done  its 
work  it  left  behind  it,  as  a  worthy  monument,  that  monstrous  nile  of 
German  legislation,  "  Cujue  regio  illiv^  reliffio,"  and  Paganinn  re- 
appeared in  the  political  arena. 

Religious  indifferentism  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  sects  in 
certain  Countries  have  for  a  time  Buspended  the  practical  development 
of  this  worst  of  tyrannies,  but  in  theory  the  evil  has  augmented,  ud 
is  in  our  own  day  beginning  to  bear  Iritter  practical  fruit  in  Gennany 
and  Switzerland. 

It  has  augmented  theoretically,  because  the  religioiis  tyranny  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was  at  least  avowedly  based  on  an  atser- 
tion  of  religious  truth  and  a  professed  care  for  the  souls  of  subjects 
Now,  however,  we  meet  with  an  express  negation  of  such  motives, 
and  the  naked  assertion  of  the  State's  right,  qva  State,  to  dictste 
to  its  subjects  their  religious  practices  and  impose  on  them  its  own 
doctrines — the  logical  outcome  of  the  philosophy  in  vogue. 

Christians  have  again  imposed  upon  them  the  glorious  task  of 
maintainiog  by  self-deaial  and  suffering  the  common  rights  of  sll 
men  and  the  most  ftrndamental  and  sacred  of  all  liberties— the  liberty 
to  maintain,  teach  and  propagate  what  they  believe  to  be  trotb 
revealed  to  them  by  their  Creator. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  question  :  What  is  likely  to  be  the  far- 
ther effect  of  this  revived  Pagan  spirit,  and  is  it  likely  hencefbrrgni 
to  advance  or  to  recede  1 

It  is  manifest  at  once  that  no  one  should  venture  to  apply  hinuelf 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  without  great  diffidence  and  an 
exceptionally  earnest  desire  and  determination  to  render  scmpoloo* 
justice  to  views  which  he  does  not  share,  and  to  assign  fnll  weight 
to  forces  and  tendencies,  the  actions  of  which  conflict  with  bis  ovn 
personal  desires  and  inspirations. 

Certain  classes  of  persons  also  are  plainly  disqualilied  from  formii^ 
in  this  matter  an  opinion  deserving  any  serious  attention. 

Thus  no  one  can  estimate  the  action  of  the  opposing  forces  who 
has  not  entered  into  and  more  or  less  sympathetically  made  his  o«d 
the  spirit  which  animates  each. 

For  example,  no  one  is  qualified  who  does  not  really  undcaitand 
Christianity,  who  does  not  comprehend  what  developments  are  mlly 
congruous  with  it,  or  accepts  the  crude  and  shallow  views  so  widely 
prevalent  on  the  subject 

Similarly  no  one  is  qualified  who  does  not  possess  not  only  > 
certain  scientific  culture,  but  also  a  mind  capable  of  feeling  sympathy 
with,  and  pleasure  at  every  advance  of  physical  discovery. 

Such  an  enquirer  should  have  both  the  Theolo^cal  and  the  Anti- 
theological  bias  reduced  to  a  minimum  dq^ree,  and  be  capi^le  "^ 
taking  a  broad  view  of  every  speculative  question. 
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Thus  no  twe  nurtured  in  a  narrow  school  of  Theology,  and  per- 
itisting  to  mature  life  in  that  poeition,  can  hope  to  attain  an  accurate 
viev  of  the  position,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  anyone  trained  in 
a  niUTow  physical  school,  or  who,  with  the  naiiveti  of  my  friend  Pro- 
fcsaor  Huxley,  thinks,  apparently,  to  destroy  Christianity  from  the 
platform  of  physical  science. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  possesses  qualities  enabling  him  to  grapple 
sodi  a  problem  with  vigour  and  success,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep 
r^ret  that  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  congenial  task  by  a  preliminary  knowlei%e  of  Cbnstianity.  It  is 
not  of  course  meant  to  imply  that  he  does  not  possess  the  ordinary 
information  with  regard  to  it  common  to  all  men  of  education  in  this 
Dountiy.  Such  information,  however,  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  surety  far  more  than  this  might  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  As  a  fact,  however,  be  gives  no  evidence  of  having 
uqu^ted  himself  with  Christian  Philosophy,  or  with  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  counsels  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  that  institution  has  occupied  and  still  occupies  no  incon- 
fflilerable  or  uninfluential  place  amongst  the  factors  of  social  evolu- 
tion. But  Mr.  Spencer  has  moi'e  or  less  distinctly  declared  himself 
in  this  matter,  and  the  wide  acceptance  which  his  Philosophy  has 
attained  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  renders  it  a  matter  of  interest 
to  inquire  into  the  possible  future  of  that  Philosophy,  in  connexion 
with  the  future  course  of  the  great  Pagan  revival 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  revival  may  be  carried  on 
to  a  far  greater  development  than  it  has  yet  attained,  and  assume  a 
fax  more  distinctly  religious  aspect. 

The  human  mind  will  never  rest  in  the  mere  materialism  of  Strauss, 
or  in  the  inane  worship  of  abstract  humanity  devised  by  Comte. 

Mr.  Speucef  himself  well  remarks  *  concerning  reli^on,  that  the 
belief  that  its  "object-mattercanbereplaced  by  another  object-matter, 
as  supposed  by  those  who  think  the  '  B«ligion  of  Humanity '  wilt  be 
the  religion  of  the  future,  is  a  belief  countenanced  neither  by  induction 
nor  by  deduction.  However  dominant  may  become  the  moral  sentiment 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  Humanity,  it  can  never  exclude  the  sentiment, 
alone  properly  religious,  awakened  by  that  which  is  behind  Humanity 
aad  behind  a^  other  things."  .  ..."  No  such  thing  as  a  '  Religion 
of  Humanity '  can  ever  do  more  than  temporarily  shut  out  the 
thought  of  a  Power  of  which  Humanity  is  but  a  small  and  fugitive 
product — which  was  in  course  of  ever-changing  manifestation  before 
Humanity  was,  and  will  continue  through  other  manifestations  when 
Humanity  has  ceased  to  be." 

■  CONTEMPORABV  Review,  June,  1873,  p.  IS. 
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But  if  we  may  expect  the  evolution  of  a  DOn-Christian  religioaty 
m  hai-mony  more  or  less  witb  the  wante  and  nature  of  Uao  as  «e 
find  him,  in  what  direction  may  we  look  for  such  developmentl 
The  deliberate  invention  of  a  new  religion  has  been  ezpeiimeDtallj 
demonstrated  to  be  a  hopeless  task,  and  the  age  of  Myth-spinning 
has  gone  by  in  cultivated  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  a  new  Pagan  cultus  may,  sboiiM 
its  need  be  felt,  be  one  day  evolved  in  connexion  with  the  Philosophy 
of  Mr.  Spencer  himself. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  evolution  is  possible,  since  Mr.  Spencer 
is  indeed  essentially  a  Brahman,  and  his  creed  Brahmanism,  poten- 
tially contuning  a  whole  Pantheon  of  cosmical  Divinities,  the  wonhip 
of  which  is  not  incapable  of  being  justified  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  many  of  such  as  really  accept  his  Philosophy. 
For  Mr.  Spencer  is  never  tired  of  telling  ub  that  everything  is 
some  form  of  the  Unknowable,  while  of  this  First  Cause  itself  we 
must  predicate  nothing  save  bare  existence ;  to  attribute  to  it  eveu 
intelligence  and  will  would  be,  according  to  him,  to  speak  deroga- 
tively  of  it. 

Now,  in  Brahmanism,  "Para-Brabm"  "is  literally  ao  unknown 
God.  He  has  no  qualities,  no  attributes,  no  activity.  He  is  neither 
the  object  of  hope,  fear,  love,  nor  aversion."  * 

We  read  in  the  ITpanieliad  as  follows:  "How can  anyone  teach 
concerning  Brahma  ?  He  is  neither  the  Known  nor  the  Unknown. 
That  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  words,  but  through  which  all 
expression  comes,  this  I  know  to  be  Brabma.  That  which  cannot  be 
thought  by  the  mind,  but  by  which  all  thinking  comee,  this  I  know 
is  Brahma.  That  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  by  which  the 
eye  sees,  is  Brahma.  If  thou  thinkest  that  thou  canst  know  it,  then 
in  truth  thou  knowest  it  very  littla  To  whom  it  is  unknown  be 
knows  it;  but  to  whom  it  is  known,  he  knows  it  not,"  ....  "One 
cannot  attain  to  it  through  the  word,  through  the  mind,  or  through 
the  eye.     It  is  only  readied  by  him  who  says,  '  It  is ! '  '  It  is ! ' "  t 

Surely  if  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  were  true,  Mr.  Spencer 
must  be  no  other  than  the  author  of  the  UpanUliad  himaelf  reap- 
pearing in  the  nineteenth  century !  The  passage  quoted  harmooiies 
remarkably  with  the  teaching  of  our  English  Philosopher,  who  ii  no 
decrier  of  religion  ;  but  as  we  have  seen,  postulates  the  necessity  o{ 
its  existence,  however  modified  its  forms,  as  long  as  Humanity 
endures. 

But  if  such  views  of  the  First  Cause  ever  become  generally  diffiued 
and  popular  in  a  country  in  which  the  instinct  of  worship  is  strong 

*  See  Jamea  Freeman  Clarke's  "  Ten  Qreat  Religions."    TrUbner,  1871,  p.  H 
t  Op.«t.,p.  117. 
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and  accompanied  by  a  cultivated  taste  sure  to  develope  itself 
in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  ritual,  a  strange  result  would  not  be 
&To£ 

All  things,  beauty,  li);ht,  sound,  morality,  love,  justice,  &«.,  are 
modes  of  the  Unknowable — forms  of  Brahma.  The  Unknowable 
cannot  be  thought,  but  its  'madea  can,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
reverence,  because  they  are  Its  modes. 

llr.  Spencer  CMnplains  that  the  reverence  Christians  show  to  God 
is  unworthy,  does  not  properly  express  the  extreme  awe  and  reverence 
doe  to  the  Unknowable. 

But  the  Unknowable,  though  not  an  object  of  dii'ect  worship, 
may  be — nay,  should  be — worshipped  iu  and  through  \\b  modes. 

ThttB  we  come  to  a  God  of  beauty,  a  God  of  light,  a  God  of 
harmony,  &c.,  each  being  a  form  of  the  Unknowable,  and  worthy  of 
separate  worship. 

Bat  this  worship  would  be  qtute  unlike  that  which  the  Christian 
Church  everywhere  pays  to  its  Canonized  members,  since  the  subordi- 
nation of  these  latter  is  fully  rec<^ized  and  their  intercession  alone 
sought  But  the  modes  of  the  Unknowable  would  not  be  subordi- 
nate, would  not  be  mere  creatures  to  intercede,  but  coequal  and 
independent  powers,  one  with  that  of  which  they  are  modes,  and 
therefore  divine.  In  other  words  we  have  at  once  a  restored  Poly- 
thdsm. 

And  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  Revelation,  what  more  worthy 
symbol  of  beneficent  modes  of  the  Unknowable  could  be  selected  fur 
an  object  of  worship  than  the  Sim  \  Science  teaches  us  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  not  only  the  agent  by  which  the  material  world  around  us  is 
clothed  in  beauty  and  in  joy,  but  even  that  by  which  alone  beauty, 
goodness,  and  truth  themselves  are  manifested  to  us. 

For  its  worship  some  revival  of  antique  rites  might  be  gradually 
engrafted  on  existing  forms — for  the  principle  of  continuity  must  be 
recognized  and  acted  on — while  glowing  passages  from  the  works  of 
IVofessor  Tyndall  may  well  supply  antipbons  and  suggest  hymns  for 
its  ritual. 

Hereafter,  then,  in  the  worship  of-  the  First  Cause,  not  as  revealed 
to  ns  by  His  own  act,  but  as  manifested  in  the  material  world  alone, 
we  may  find  a  fuller  development  of  that  Pagan  revival  which  for 
more  than  three  centuries  has  been  gathering  life  and  energy.  But 
vre  shall  not  yet  have  reached  its  culmination. 

To  be  l(^cal,  we  must  not  ignore  any  side  of  nature  which  is 
equally  in  every  aspect  a  mode  of  the  Unknowable  If  acts  prompted 
by  the  devotion  of  a  mother's  love  are  to  be  reverently  recognized  as 
one  mode  of  that  which  alone  Is,  not  one  bit  less  is  the  traffic  of  the 
courtesan  another  such  mode ;  and  if  the  chastisement  of  the  a 
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may  claim  Its  sanction,  so  the  assasBin  may  also  equally  cltum  it  for 
the  act  on  account  of  which  lie  is  chastised. 

The  Christianity  which  yet  remains  difiiised  amongst  us,  and  tlie 
refinement  of  modem  manners,  render  the  open  practice  of  UcentJaut 
imd  sanguinary  rites  as  yet  impossihle,  but  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them  finds  in  this  system  its  complete  and  logical  justification,  as  it 
has  found  in  a  contemporary  poet  its  distinct  lyrical  exjHmon. 
The  tendency  of  the  movement  is  to  approach  little  by  little  towaids 
this  worst  phase  of  Paganism,  as  the  corruption  of  morals  grsduall; 
increases,  through  the  temporarily  decreasing  in6ueBce  of  ChristiaDit; 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  society. 

Already  we  hear  openly  advocated  the  murder  of  the  unborn,  the 
sick,  the  suffering  and  the  old,  as  well  as  self-murder.  Free-love  las 
not  only  ite  advocates  but  its  avowed  votaries,  and  a  hatred  of 
marriage  and  the  family  is  one  of  the  sentiments  commoD  to  those 
political  euthusiaste  who  claim  for  themselves,  "par  etccelletue,  tlie 
title  of  "  advanced." 

When  such  views  come  to  be  mastered  and  accepted  by  many  (^ 
those  who  adopt  the  religious  system  here  sketched,  they  will  donbt- 
less  powerfully  reinforce  but  also  strongly  afiect  the  religious  syrtem 
itself — possibly  even  its  ritualistic  expression.  Thus  the  revived 
Fi^nism  of  the  future  may  be  as  calculated  to  startle  the  Ration- 
alist of  to-day,  as  the  revived  Paganism  of  to-day  would  have  startled 
a  Reformer  of  the  time  of  Luther. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  effect  on  Christianity  of  the  fiiitliei 
development  of  the  great  movement  we  now  witness,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  predict  the  result  of  the  renewed  conflict  between  sndk  > 
modified  Christianity  and  a  so  revived  Paganism. 

For  this  there  is  no  space  in  the  present  article 

St.  Qbobqs  Mivaici. 
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RsDCLirrE,  PC,  K.a.,  O.C  B.  Henrf  h.  Kiag 
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IT  is  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon's  often  quoted  that  religioii  and 
government  are  the  only  two  subjects  worthy  the  atteution  of  a 
wise  maa.  They  embrace  together  ttie  whole  circle  of  speculation 
and  duty.  Under  one  or  both  of  them  must  be  correlated  almost 
every  science.  They  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  it  has 
never  been  possible  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  separate  them. 
fieligioQ  is  a  power  which  asserts  its  existence  in  every  state.  It  is 
either  hostile  to  government  and  requires  to  be  controlled,  or  it  is 
auxiliary  and  requires  to  be  protected  and  nourished.  A  statesman 
may  be  irreligious,  but  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  religion.  The 
rtady  of  it  is  part  of  the  study  of  politics. 

Some  of  the  authora  whose  books  we  have  mentioned  write  ex- 
[n'essly  as  statesmen,  and  with  a  special  cognizance  of  the  influence  of 
religion  and  religious  parties  for  good  or  evil  on  the  state.  Earl  Rus- 
sell's chief  object  seems  to  be  the  advocacy  of  unhmited  toleration, 
which  means  secular  education  for  all  children  and  the  utmost  free- 
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dom  of  thought  aad  speech  foi*  the  whole  nation.  Tho  Duke  of 
Somerset  mentions  as  one  of  the  present  evils  of  our  differences  that 
"  religious  education  is  impeded  and  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  per- 
plexed." Viscount  de  Redclitfe  laments  "the  preraJence  of  a  dis- 
temper which  seems  in  its  progi'ess  to  imperil  the  settlement  both  of 
Church  and  State." 

It  is  not,  however,  mainly  from  a  political  standpoint  that  any  of 
these  authors  treat  Christianity.  They  have  each  for  themselves  a 
life-and-deatb  interest  in  the  subject  They  represent  the  spitit  of 
inquiry  which  at  present  is  everywhere  at  work,  and  each  is  making 
his  own  contribution  according  to  hix  ability  towards  the  solution  of 
the  great  questions  which  at  present  disturb  the  theological  world. 
Two  of  these  writers — Earl  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset — have 
met  but  little  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  what  we  ma; 
call  the  religious  world.  The  clerical  mind  has  a  natural  dislike  to 
inquiry.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  office  the  clergy  must  be 
conservative.  Those  who  have  to  teach  the  multitude  must  deal 
mainly  with  things  of  the  truth  of  which  they  feel  assured.  The 
habit  of  deep  questioning  seems  to  unfit  a  man  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  clergyman.  He  must  speak  positively  and  dogmatically.  A 
little  mystery  is  rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance.  He  lives  best  in  the 
atmosphere  of  authority.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  the  minister  of  the  Chiistian  Church,  but  so  far  as  history  or  ex- 
perience reaches  it  seems  ever  to  have  been  the  condition.  It  is; 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  theology  as  a  science  that  we  get 
the  help  of  men  who  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  any  previously  defined 
set  of  opinions.  Their  judgment  is  likely  to  be  free  from  any  motives 
of  self-interest,  and  the  chances  are  at  least  fewer  of  their  bemg 
biassed  by  education. 

The  books  of  these  five  authors  have  each  a  very  distinct  indivi- 
duality. There  are  few  things  in  which  they  are  agreed,  in  fact 
the  views  of  Christianity  set  forth  by  theia  are  very  different  There 
are  only  two  points  in  which  we  have  marked  a  general  agreement 
The  first  is  negative.  They  advocate  none  of  the  follies  which  have 
made  great  foodies  of  our  clergy  a  reproach  to  tbe  iateUigence  of 
England.  They  are  all  rational  to  the  extent  of  excluding  the  sub- 
jects which  generally  form  the  chief  part  of  ordinary  sermons.  Re*- 
son  is  preferred  to  authority,  and  conscience  is  never  overawed  by 
mystery.  Even  Viscount  de  Kedcliffe,  the  most  orthodox  of  them 
all,  accepts  Augustine's  words  that  "  what  we  now  call  the  Christian 
religion  existed  among  the  ancients,"  as  applying  to  the  Pagans 
maintaining  that  Christ's  doctrines  are  identical  with  those  which  the 
humwi  conscience  had  previously  recognised 

The  second  point  in  which  they  are  all  agreed  is  in  regaiding 
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Christ's  words  as  the  light  and  the  life  of  men.  All  that  -wbr 
known  to  the  ancients  shone  in  Christ  with  a  lustre  that  han 
never  been  dimmed.  Wbaterer  becomes  of  historical  Christianity, 
of  arguments  from  miracles  or  prophecy,  the  life  and  the  lessons 
of  Jesus  are  regarded  as  a  stream  of  spiritual  strength  that  will 
enrich  the  world  for  all  time.  Earl  Russell  quotes  and  endoi-ses 
what  the  late  Dean  Milman  said  in  his  "  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity," that  "  the  words  of  Christ  and  His  words  alone,  the  primal, 
indefeasible  truths  of  Christianity,  should  not  pass  away,"  but  that 
rather  their  meaning  will  become  brighter  and  fuller  as  men  pro- 
gress in  sdence  and  civilization.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  says  "  that 
wbeD  we  survey  the  great  results,  we  see  the  divine  and  beneficent 
influence  of  Christianity  impressed  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
annals  of  the  world,  the  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jesus 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  or  in  his 
joumeyings  through  Palestine,  fermented  in  the  human  heart,  stir- 
ring the  deepest  feelings  and  kindling  the  aspirations  of  mankind. 
They  did  undoubtedly  convulse  the  world,  and  change  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  society,  supplying  a  new  basis  for  civilization,  a  new 
framework  for  hunraji  thought,  and  a  new  motive  for  human  actions. 
The  early  history  of  Christianity  may  be  in  many  respects  inaccu- 
rate, exaggerated  by  credulous  devotees,  and  even  falsified  by 
legendary  traditions,  but  some  divine  and  indefeasible  truths  must 
be  contained  within  its  doctrines.  These  could  not  have  lived 
through  so  many  centuries, — spread  through  such  various  forms  of 
civilization,   if  they  had  not  theii'  undying  roots  in  the  heart  of 

Earl  Russell's  hook  might  be  described  on  one  side  as  a  history  of 
dogma,  that  is,  a  history  of  human  opinions  concerning  Christianity 
or  of  human  definitions  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  original 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  set  forth  in  their  simplicity,  and  the  object 
is  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  dogmas  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution  which  have  sunk  the 
professedly  Christian  world  almost  to  the  level  of  P^anism.  Earl 
Russell  takes  his  motto  from  Dr.  Jortin,  that  Scripture  is  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  and  that  "  there  is  no  other  certainty  than  this,  no 
other  centre  of  unity  than  this."  The  motto  indicates  the  whole 
argument.  Sciipture  simply  as  it  stands,  without  interpretation,  is 
to  be  the  rule  of  faith.  Of  the  truth  of  the  principle  as  opposed  to 
thate  who  rely  on  a  living  authority,  or  who  lose  themselves  in  the 
bewilderment  of  ti'adition,  we  have  no  doubt.  Whatever  else  in  our 
nodem  Christianity  is  to  be  swept  away,  we  must  have  done  with 
the  whole  system  of  Church  authority,  whether  vested  in  Fathers, 
Popes,  or  Councils.    We  must  at  least  go  back  to  the  Scripture  alone. 
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But  here  two  questions  arise  which  Earl  Ruasell  has  not  discussed. 
The  discussion  of  them  may  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  his  book, 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  on  the  theo)<^ca1  side.  But 
they  must  be  discussed  at  some  time  and  by  somebody-  The  first 
concerns  the  origin,  the  authority,  or  the  nature  of  the  authority,  <i 
the  sacred  books.  The  second  concemR  the  application  of  reason  to 
the  Scriptures,  We  cannot  understand  Scripture  without  under- 
standing it.  Its  meaning  to  ««  must  be  that  which  it  has  to  our 
reason. 

On  the  first  question  we  do  not  at  present  care  to  enter.  .\b  to 
the  second,  Earl  Russell  seems  to  us  to  condemn  the  normal  use  of 
reason  in  the  study  of  theology.  He  calln  the  theology  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  Schoolmen  a  compound  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Christ  But 
if  reason  cannot  be  excluded  as  a  fector  in  the  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  how  do  we  know  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  can  be  ex- 
cluded ?  These  two  philosophers  represent  the  reason  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  reason  to  which  Christianity  appealed,  and  on  which  it 
depended  for  the  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  If  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  that  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St 
Athanasius  be  fairly  drawn  from  Scripture  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
their  authority  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  Scripture.  We  most 
reason  if  we  are  to  put  a  meaning  on  anything  which  is  addressed  to 
us.  The  error  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen  was  not  in  making 
use  of  the  speculations  of  Phito  and  Aristotle.  Christianity  did  not 
forbid  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  His  relations  to 
the  universe.  These  speculations  may  have  been  true,  or  if  not  they 
were  still  exercises  of  the  reason  which  tended  to  give  it  strength 
and  purity.  The  ^rror  began  in  supposing  that  these  speculatJons 
which  were  only  infei'ences  of  imperfect  reason  were  absolate  tniti. 
The  Church  decreed  as  dogmas  necessary  to  salvation  proporation 
which  were  only  the  reasonings  of  &llible  men.  This  is  true  not 
merely  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  professes  infallibility,  but  of 
all  Protestant  Churches  which  regard  their  scholastic  creeds  as  con- 
stituting Christianity. 

Earl  Russell  has  clearly  marked  uiit  the  great  defection  of  modem 
Christianity  in  substituting  articles  of  belief  for  a  righteons  life. 
He  has  traced  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  first  commence- 
ment as  n  living  spirit  of  love  to  Qod  and  man,  until  it  became 
encrusted  with  dogmas.  It  is  easy  to  notice  this  trsositiorL  It  U 
easy  tn  trace  its  history,  and  to  declare  definitely  that  it  is  the  great 
error  of  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day.  But  that  which  is  really 
difficult  to  do  E^ari  Russell  has  not  done.  He  has  not  shown  how 
Cliristiauity  can  exist  without  intellectual  conceptioits  of  its  meaning, 
or  if  it  cannot,  how  we  are  to  hold  these  conceptions  without  r^arding 
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them  as  absolute  truths.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  how  we 
are  to  avoid  the  error  into  which  most  Christian  churches  have 
Men.  For  instance.  Earl  Russell  tells  us  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  three  main  foundations  : — (1)  Gotl  is  a  Spirit,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;  (2)  Christ  was  sent  from  God,  and  revealed  to  man  the 
mesB^e  of  Qod  ;  (3)  Christ  died  for  mankind.  Now  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  nmintain  that  there  are  other  "  main  foundations." 
Under  the  second  article,  for  example,  it  might  be  maintained  that 
Christianity  does  make  a  revelation  coDCemiog  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
God.  This  relation  is  not  only  something  very  important  to  know, 
bat  it  is  as  clearly  revealed  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of 
God,  uid  that  that  Word  or  Wisdom  is  in  some  seuse  very  God  as  it 
ia  revealed  that  God  is  a  Spirit  lloreover,  how  Christ  could  be  God 
is  a  matter  not  more  incomprehensible  to  us  than  how  God  is  a 
Spirit  The  three  propositions  which  Earl  Russell  calls  the  main  foun- 
dations of  Christianity,  are  an  much  dogmas  or  articles  of  belief  as 
the  propositions  in  the  three  creeds  or  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
Rehgion.  And  the  same  objections  which  might  be  made  to  the 
proportions  in  the  creeds  and  the  articles,  might  be  made  to  those 
three  "  main  foundations  "  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  any  of  them  is  that  they  are  inferences  made  by  the 
uitellect  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  taught  iu  the  Scriptures. 

In  strict  reasoning  only  three  theories  of  Christianity  are  possible 
The  first  is  that  of  taking  dogmas  on  trust,  without  the  exercise 
of  reason,  but  leaving  all  to  the  authority  of  the  ChurcL  The 
second  b  that  of  trusting  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  regarding 
it  as  infallible.  In  this  case  we  must  reason  and  admit  that  our 
inferences  even  as  to  primary  fiacts  and  doctrines  will  be  uncertain, 
or  we  may  refuse  to  reason  and  receive  the  Scripture  simply  as  an 
unintelligible  book.  The  moment  we  interpret  it  we  make  dogmas, 
definitions,  intellectual  conceptions.  If  neither  of  these  theories 
will  meet  the  facts,  there  is  another.  We  may  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  free  spirit  breathed  into  the  world,  an  impulse  to  that 
which  was  already  in  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  man — an 
ideal  of  perfect  goodness  realized  iu  Christ.  In  this  view  the  under- 
standing of  Christianity  must  have  been  imperfect  from  the  beginning, 
llie  very  language  in  which  it  was  first  clothed  was  human,  and  as 
inc^Htble  of  expressing  the  greatness  of  the  ideas  as  the  mind  was 
of  gctsfung  them.  The  Gospel  did  not  come  in  carefully  defined  sen- 
tences. It  was  first  preached  in  parables  and  by  metaphors.  It  was  as 
Frederick  Robertson  says, — "A  Divine  poetry,  overflowing  with  truth, 
truth  too  large  for  accurate  sentences."  The  kingdom  of  nature  wok 
employed  to  shadow  forth  its  meaning.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says, — 
"  No  verbal  definitions  or  logical  forms  can  convey  religious  truth 
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with  the  fulness  or  accuracy  which  belongs  to  narratives  taken  from 
nature."  "  We  must,"  said  Edward  Irving,  "  speak  in  parables,  or  we 
must  present  a  wrong  and  deceptive  form  of  truth,  of  which  choice 
the  first  is  to  be  preferred,  and  our  Lord  adopted  it.  Because 
parable  is  truth  revealed  not  demonstrated,  and  as  the  eye  of  the 
understanding  grows  more  piercing,  the  veil  is  seen  through,  and  the 
truth  stands  revealed."  Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  which  the 
truths  revealed  are  perceived  by  the  heart,  and  the  highest  worli 
the  intellect  has  to  perform  is  to  perceive  that  it  cannot  perceive 
them,  that  all  its  definitions  are  imperfect,  and  therefore  lequiring 
continual  revision.  This  in  substance  agrees  with  E^l  Russell's  con- 
clusions, tbat  Christianity  is  love  rather  than  belief,  a  life  rather 
than  a  creed. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset's  book  is  unlike  Earl  Russell's  in  many 
things.  It  is  more  thorough  in  dealing  with  principles.  It  is  less 
reverent,  more  sceptical,  and  more  dermatic  in  its  scepticism.  We 
use  the  word  scepticism  in  a  good  sense,  especially  as  applied  to  Eari 
Russell.  We  object  less  to  some  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  con- 
clusions, than  to  the  tone  in  which  he  announces  them.  We  do  not 
like,  for  instance,  such  an  expression  as  "  the  Scripture  furnished  tbe 
devil  with  his  credentials,"  or  where  the  subject  is  the  present 
unbelief  in  diabolic  possessions,  such  words  as  "  tbe  devil  and  hi< 
works  have  been  renounced  in  a  more  peremptory  manner  than  the 
Catechism  requires."  This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  any  religious 
question  ought  to  be  treated.  Even  grantir^  that  there  is  no  pe^ 
sons]  evil  spirit,  there  must  have  been  a  truth  underlying  the 
popular  belief,  and  this  truth  is  likely  to  be  missed  when  the  subject 
is  approached  in  the  spirit  which  these  passages  indicate.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  questions  utterly  beyond  tbe  reach  of  oar 
faculties,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  reverent  treatment  of  every  belief 
that  has  been  widely  received. 

We  have  said  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  more  thorough  than 
Earl  Russell  in  the  discussion  of  principles.  He  lays  down  without 
reservation  the  rule  that  we  must  "  apply  to  the  records  of  revealed 
religion  the  same  spirit  of  investigation  which  has  already  re-opened 
sources  of  history,  and  extended  the  domain  of  science."  To  this 
principle  we  entirely  subscribe.  But  the  application  of  the  principle 
does  not  require  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  conclusionii. 
He  is  determined  to  assault  St.  Paul  and  to  impeach  the  accural  of 
some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  if  this  were  necessary 
for  the  vindication  of  the  principle  of  free  inquiry.  We  see  no  foun- 
dation for  the  theory  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first  corrupter  of  Qiris- 
tianity.  If  we  take  due  notice  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul's  mind, 
and  make  proper  allowance  for  the  kind  of  learning  in  which  he  was 
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tnined,  for  his  love  of  fanciful  allegories  aad  the  Rabbinical  cbaracter 
of  some  of  his  argnments,  we  eball  not  find  that  bis  theology  i^ 
materially  different  trom  that  of  the  four  gospels.  If  we  suppose 
St.  Paul  to  bare  been  infallible,  we  shall  of  course  be  compelled  to 
adopt  hia  views  of  doctrine  as  the  just  expression  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  But  we  are  forbidden  to  do  this  by  the  difficulty  at  the  verj- 
threshold  which  declares  it  impossible  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  St. 
Paul's  meaning.  If  we  suppose  him  fallible,  then  bis  doctrines  must 
be  interpreted  ia  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  Christ's  doctrines. 
Whenever  there  is  a  difference,  real  or  apparent,  that  difference  will 
\»  r^arded  as  due  to  St.  Paul's  intellectusJ  conception,  and  as  having 
no  more  authority  than  any  other  dogma  or  defined  article  of  faith. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  St.  Paul  differs  essentially  from  Christ. 
If  allowance  is  made  for  his  illustrations — that  is  if  they  are  not  over- 
straiued  so  as  to  make  the  illustrations  the  things  illustrated,  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  will  be  found  to  agree  with  that  of  Christ  On  this 
sal^ect,  Earl  Russell  ia  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set. "  It  baa  been  said,"  he  writes, "  that  as  St.  Paul  was  tbe  Apostle 
of  Faith,  St,  John  was  the  Apostle  of  Love.  But  this  is  not  the 
trae  distinction.  St.  Paul  said  that  all  the  Commandments  were  con- 
d«ased  in  this  :  '  Love  one  another ; '  and  when  he  said '  These  three. 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love,'  be  added,  not  the  greatest  of  these  is  Faith, 
but  the  '  greatest  of  these  is  Love.' "  Here,  on  the  very  ground  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Somerset  calls  one  of  the  most  prominent  tenets 
of  Christianity,  St  Paul  is  at  one  with  Je8U&  Love  to  man  is 
placed  before  all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries,  and  much  as  St  Paul 
delighted  in  deep  speculations,  every  careful  student  of  his  Epistles 
mnst  see  that  be  valued  them  only  as  they  served  to  enforce  the 
^ef  precepts  of  the  law  of  love  to  Ood  and  lore  to  man.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  St  Paul  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Septu- 
agint  rersion  of  the  Scripture,  where  itdiffers&om  the  Hebrew,  to  the 
Apociypha,  to  Pbilo  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  But  we  do  maintain, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  many  things  which  were  due  to 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  time  that  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  are  agreed  in  preferring  love  to  laitb,  and  a  righteous  life 
to  an  orthodox  creed. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset's  fundamental  error  is  his  misunderstand- 
ing of  St  Paul's  theology.  We  do  not  believe  that  St  Paul's  mind 
was  baunted  with  "visions  of  an  angry  God  demanding  from  the 
feeble,  half  reasoning  beings  whom  He  baa  created  an  atonement  for 
their  imperfections."  If  there  is  anything  in  St  Paul's  writings 
which  seems  to  indicate  vindictiveness  in  the  Deity,  we  have  a  right 
to  say  that  he  is  not  stating  a  complete  or  absolute  truth,  but  is  only 
employing  the  lai^f^  and  ideas  of  bis  time  and  country.    It  is  true 
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that  he  does  often  eeem  to  uee  the  word  sacrifice  in  its  first  and  most 
literal  meaning.  This  is  one  of  the  perplexing  things  in  hia  Efnitle*, 
but  the  perplexity  is  due  to  the  many  and  varied  senses  in  vliieh  tlie 
word  had  been  used.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  St  Panl'i  mind 
was  not  divested  of  all  improper  or  degrading  ideas  that  may  hue 
been  connected  with  sacrifice  when  he  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ihe 
cross.  The  word  sacrifice  may  originally  have  meant  appeasing  th» 
gods,  but  it  was  so  far  divested  of  thia  meaning  in  the  days  of  Hosei 
that  he  speaks  of  offering  to  God  the  calves  of  the  lips.  The  niter 
of  the  most  sacrificial  hook  is  the  New  Testament— the  Epistle  to  tiie 
Hebrews — echoes  the  words  of  Hosea  when  he  says,  "  Let  lu  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  Qod  continually,  that  is  the  fruit  of  oni 
lips,  giving  thanks  to  His  name."  If  we  refnse  to  allow  an  extnnie 
doctrine  to  be  drawn  from  some  of  St  Paul's  misunderstood  ilhutn* 
tions,  we  should  much  more  prevent  him  being  misinterpreted  when 
the  object  is  to  prove  him  the  great  corrupter  of  Christianity. 

We  believe  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  be  entirely  wrong  in  ascribing 
to  St.  Paul  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  by  nature  evil  The  eiplsn- 
atioD  of  evil  given  by  Plato  was  generally  received  by  all  the  philoEO- 
phere  of  that  age.  Plato's  lai^uage  and  his  ideas  are  oftw  nigu« 
and  indefinite  enough  in  bis  own  writings,  and  still  more  va^e  uu 
indefinite  with  his  disciples  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  St  IW 
writing  on  the  same  subjects  could  scarcely  avoid  using  the  Platouc 
terms,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  have  used  them  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  who  trat^  to  matter  the  origin  of  evil  He 
speaks  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  as  antagonistic  powers,  bot  he  is 
evidently  speaking  of  them  as  representing  the  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  and  not  as  identical  with  them.  The  doctrine  ascribed  ^ 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  St.  Paul  was  held  in  a  definite  form  by  die 
Gnostics  whose  principles  St  Paul  routes  in  many  pwrts  of  his  Eim- 
tles.  They  regarded  the  fiesb  as  unclean,  bat  St  Paul  set  honour 
upon  all  the  works  of  nature,  regarding  them  as  the  works  of  God. 
Tiie  relations  of  earthly  life  were  impure  to  the  Qnostica,  but  they 
were  pronounced  holy  by  St  FauL  The  whole  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  on  this  subject  was  so  essentially  diftiw>t 
from  that  of  the  prevalent  philosophy  that  it  formed  the  ground  oi 
a  great  controversy  between  the  Christians  and  the  J^ulosopbo^ 
The  Neo-Platonists  believed  it  impossible  that  anything  divme  could 
come  in  contact  with  the  flesh.  The  central  Christian  idea  (h)  the 
other  band  was  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  St  John  «>■ 
only  teaching  Neo-Platonism  in  the  beginning  of  bis  Qospel  till  be 
came  to  the  words, — "The  Logos  was  made  flesh."  Then  came  ti» 
stumblingblock  to  Plato's  Alexandrian  disciplea  Celsua,  who  is 
called  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  whose  arguments  are  tiiose 
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«r  a  Neo-Platooist,  taonted  the  Christians  with  believing  that  the 
Eternal  Logos  bad  become  iocamate  in  a  wretched  man  who  had 
been  crucified  on  a  cross.  Origen,  who  had  come  over  to  Christianity 
{rom  the  philoBOphers,  and  still  retained  a  great  deal  of  his  philosoj&y, 
defended  against  Celsus  the  Chiistian  doctrine  of  the  incamatioQ  of 
the  Divine  Word. 

This  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  matter  is  the  least 
pudonable  error  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  book.  But  we  have 
also  very  grave  objections  to  his  interpretation  of  St  Paul's  view 
^  bith.  This  subject  we  admit  to  be  a  very  difficult  one.  There  is 
scarcely  a  view  of  Christianity  that  can  be  taken  in  which  this  word 
^th  can  be  put  in  a  clear  light  without  apparently  doing  violence 
to  the  obvious  meaning  of  some  texts.  Indeed  a  right  view  of  faith 
wonid  imply  a  right  view  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  persons  on 
^om  Jesufl  wrought  mirades  were  commended  for  their  £uth  before 
the  miracles  were  wrought.  They  believed  in  His  power  to  heal,  and 
it  iras  done  unto  them  according  to  their  faith.  But  in  another 
place  it  is  said,  "  These  things  were  done  that  they  might  believe ;" 
and  Jesus  tells  those  who  saw  His  works  to  believe  for  the  very 
works'  sake.  The  first  inference  from  this  would  be  that  a  view  of 
iaith  is  not  to  be  taken  from  only  one  use  of  the  word.  It  is  true 
that  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  use  of  the  word  faith  is  very  perplex- 
ing, and  this  is  only  another  lesson  for  us  to  beware  of  imposing  our 
definitions  or  our  inferences  as  if  they  were  absolute  truth.  St  Paul 
never  discusses  systematic  theology.  The  meaning  of  any  word 
which  he  uses  must  be  found,  if  it  can  be  found  at  all,  from  the  way 
in  which  he  uses  it  in  different  places.  "  Sometimes,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  "  St  Paul  uses  faith  in  the  simple  sense  of  belief,  some- 
times fiuth  means  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Sometimes  the 
.word  signifies  the  Christian  religion  in  the  sense  which  he  attached 
to  Chriatiaiuty."  Agun,  "faith  is  a  divine  grace  given  only  to 
Christians ;  while  in  other  passages  fiuth  has  a  more  mysterious 
semse,  and  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ" 
It  is  added  that  in  the  Pauline  theology  faith  is  the  centre  round 
irtiich  the  whole  system  revolves  and  by  which  it  ia  held  together. 
But  to  find  what  this  faith  is  is  the  perplexity  to  be  removed. 

'Hie  Duke  of  Somerset  shows  considerable  penetration  in  his 
remarks  on  this  subject.  He  has  evidently  thought  over  it  carefully 
and  honestly,  and  yet  we  think  he  ha«  missed  the  right  conclusion. 
He  wants  to  fasten  on  St  Paul  the  origin  of  that  dogmatic  theology 
which  Earl  Russell  finds  in  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  which 
ended  in  subordinating  love  to  belief  and  a  moral  life  to  a  speculative 
creed.  He  shows  that  this  kind  of  fiiith  ia  rapidly  losing  it«  hold 
over  the  minds  of  men.  This  he  calls  the  natural  result  of  education 
T  T  2 
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and  iuquii'y.  The  inference  is  that  faith  is  credulity,  and  to  be  foum) 
only  among  the  uninquiring  and  uneducated.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  St  Paul  often  uses  faith  in  the  sense  of  belief,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  make  salvation  to  depend  on  it.  But  in  the  face  of  tb? 
different  views  of  faith  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  finds  in  St.  Paul'.'t 
Epistles  it  is  surely  not  warranted  to  fix  on  this  one  because  it  alone 
will  serve  the  object  proposed.  Faith,  says  the  Duke  of  Somer^t  in 
conclusion,  has  "  one  unassailable  fortress  to  which  she  may  retire — 
faith  in  God."  This  he  identifies  with  the  theology  of  Christ,  anil 
asks,  in  the  climax  of  his  argument,  "Is  faith  in  God  the  faith  whidi 
Jesus  taught  ?  or  is  Christian  faith  more  complex  in  its  manifolil 
requirements  ? "  Here  Christian  or  Pauline  faith  is  still  assumed  t» 
be  merely  dogmatic  belief.  But  how  the  one  "  fortress  "  remain.^ 
after  the  others  are  takeu  away  is  not  explained.  To  believe  as  an 
intellectuai  proposition  that  there  is  a  God  is  quite  as  difficult  as  tu 
believe  many  other  things  respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  His  rela- 
tions to  man.  If  it  is  to  be  believed  on  the  ground  of  reason,  there 
are  other  beliefe  quite  as  reasonable.  If  it  is  to  rest  on  authority,  we 
have  as  good  authority  for  other  matters  of.  faith.  The  conclusion  ta 
which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ought  to  have  come  is  that  there  arc 
kinds  of  faith  which  have  no  merit — that  the  faith  required  aod 
commended  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  faith  which  has  its  value  io 
the  disposition  of  the  person  believing.  In  the  words  of  the  author  of 
"EcceHomo,"  "Faith  is  an  instinctive  loyalty  to  goodness."  The 
highest  form  of  it  is  the  consciousness  of  personal  union  with  the 
Deity,  such  as  gives  reality  to  that  which  is  invisible  according  to  the 
old  Hebrew  saying  quoted  by  Philo  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  makes  it  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Thb  faith  becomes  identical  with  lova  It  is  that  which  produce.^ 
the  highest  and  most  disinterested  love,  and  which  cannot  be  txso- 
ceived  as  existing  without  fruit.  This  is  obviously  not  the  Wtli 
which  St.  Paul  describes  as  not  the  highest  of  the  Christian  giaces. 
It  is  not  that  of  which  St  James  speaks  when  he  says  of  the  derila 
that  they  believe  and  tremble.  It  is  a  state  rather  than  an  act,  bnt  & 
state  which  may  be  the  result  of  acts.  The  continual  cultivation  ot 
this  "  loyalty  to  goodness  "  may  result  in  the  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  reality  of  the  unseen.  It  is  by  faith  as  a  right  disposition  that  a 
man  is  justified,  and  in  its  higher  form  of  consciousness  of  union  with 
Deity,  he  feels  and  knows  that  be  is  justi6ed.  Christianity,  therefwe, 
even  including  Pauline  Christianity,  does  not  make  intellectu^  con- 
ceptions the  object  of  faith.  It  is  not  chargeable  with  the  dogma." 
that  have  been  added  by  theolc^ans,  nor  is  it  responsible,  as  Eu^ 
KuBsell  rightly  maintains,  for  the  persecution  of  heretics  and  unbe- 
Uevers.    That  began  in  later  times.     History  first  shows  it  prominent 
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at  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  "  the  test  of  faith "  was  not  love  to 
Qod  and  our  neighbour,  Ibut  "  metaphysical  doctrines,  inculcated  by 
sophistry  and  defended  by  unintelligible  argument,"  when  for  the 
command  that  all  men  were  to  be  loved,  was  substituted  "  the  pre- 
cept that  men  who  were  mistaken  in  their  arguments  and  wrong  in 
their  conclusions,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  were  to  be 
liated,  proscribed,  and  punished." 

That  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  futh  in  Christianity  it  is 
useless  to  deny.  These  difficulties,  as  Bishop  Butler  said,  may  be 
part  of  our  probation.  The  great  thing  required  of  us  may  be  in- 
tegrity in  all  our  inquiries.  We  should  have  a  fixed  resolution  never 
to  receive  a  feeble  argument,  though  it  seems  to  make  for  our  side.  ' 
like  a  mistake  in  an  addition  column  in  arithmetic,  it  may  seem  at 
tirst  sight  to  be  to  our  advantage,  but  we  may  depend  on  it  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  stand  against  us  in  the  end  of  the  reckoning. 
Accuracy  and  honesty  are  the  only  helps  that  are  wanted  for  any 
good  cause.  Christianity  is  such  a  cause,  and  though  we  believe  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  wrong  in  some  details  of  the  reckoning,  yet  he 
i^  right  in  his  larger  principles.  We  repeat  his  words,  "  Who  can 
tlonbt  that^  whenever  Christianity  is  more  fully  understood  these 
ilifficultiea  will  bo  removed  )  "  The  pressing  difficulty  at  the  present 
hour  is  that  which  gives  Divine  authority  to  definitions  of  doctrines 
made  by  &.llible  men  and  which  threatens  everlasting  fire  to  those 
who  cannot  receive  a  chain  of  metaphysical  reasoning  not  always 
intelligible  even  to  intelligent  men.  It  would  be  a  great  point  gained 
for  Cbtistiaoity  to  be  able  to  show  that  even  the  most  correct  views 
of  doctrine  are  subordinated  to  the  great  demands  of  the  moral 
law. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  that  personally  we  object  to  a  single 
clause  relating  purely  to  doctrine  in  any  of  the  three  creeds.  What 
we  advocate  is  that  Christianity  should  be  considered  as  independent 
of  any  of  the  definitions  which  these  creeds  contain,  that  no  man  shall 
be  bound  to  their  words,  which  are  but  the  words  of  men,  as  if  they 
were  the  words  of  God,  The  ordinary  plea  ia  that  the  Church  has  a 
deposit  of  faith,  and  that  this  ^th  is  necessary  for  Uie  root  of  the 
(Jhristiaa  life  which  is  but  the  fruit.  The  whole  statement  ia  a  fai- 
\acj  resting  on  ambiguous  words  and  an  abuse  of  figures  of  speech. 
If  the  Church  has  any  faith  committed  to  it,  it  can  only  be  that 
which  the  Scriptare  sets  forth  and  as  the  Scripture  sets  it  forth. 
Kvery  intetpretaUon  of  Scripture — every  inference  fix>m  Scripture  ia 
made  by  reason,  and  is  therefore  fallible.  To  make  out  the  con- 
traty  the  Church  must  pretend  to  authority  to  interpret  Scripture, 
and  this  pretence  can  never  be  established.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  Christ's  perpetual  presence  with  His  Church,  it  can  never  be  proved 
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that  that  presence  gives  aathority  to  Councils  to  make  creeds,  uid  to 
anathematize  and  proscribe  those  who  refuse  to  believe  them.  Christ's 
Church  is  not  bishops  and  clergy  met  in  Coundls  to  make  dogmas, 
but  those  who  are  animated  by  His  Spirit,  and  who  regulate  thar 
lives  by  His  precepts. 

Earl  Russell  notices  that  the  centurion  whose  faith  Jesa's  commended 
was  probably  a  fagan.  He  was  not  required  to  believe  that  "tie 
Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God ;  ind 
yet  they  are  not  three  Qods."  He  was  not  cautioned  about  tke 
danger  of  confounding  the  persons  and  dividing  the  substance.  To 
the  scribe,  who  said  that  keeping  the  moral  law  was  more  than  whole 
'  bumt-ofieriugs  and  sacrifices,  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  art  not  for  from 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Many  of  the  philosophers  who  did  not 
embrace  Christianity  vied  with  the  Christians  in  the  purity  of  th«r 
lives.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  life  of  Plotinus  without  feefing 
that  he  was  more  truly  in  the  kingdom  of  God  than  many  who 
were  Christian  in  name.  Earl  Bussell  sajrs,  "  The  purity  of  Pau1a» 
.^Imiliua  and  Harcuu  Auirellus  may  vie  with  the  charity  and  benero- 
lence  of  Gregory  the  Great."  Faula  and  her  daughter  are  matdied 
by  Yolumnia  and  Cornelia,  while  the  fortitude  of  Agatha  and  oUter 
female  martyrs  of  the  Christian  Church  finds  its  parallel  in  the  sub- 
lime phrase  of  Arria — "  It  does  not  hurt,  FGetus."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  by  those  who  held  the  Catholic 
&ith  in  the  int^rity  of  the  Church's  "  deposit "  has  been  as  great  as 
in  the  Pf^ian  world.  "  Never,"  says  Dean  Milman, "  in  the  histoiy  of 
man,  were  the  great  principles  of  justice,  the  faith  of  treaties,  com- 
mon humanity,  so  trampled  under  foot  as  in  the  Albigensian  mi. 
Never  was  war  waged  in  which  ambition,  the  conscioosness  of  strei^. 
rapacity,  implacable  hatred,  and  pitiless  cruelty  played  a  greater  pnt" 
This  was  the  prototype  of  the  ware  of  the  Church  against  snbseqaeot 
heretics.  The  monk  who  records  the  atrocities  of  the  siege  of  Ber- 
niers,  says,  "  Our  people  put  to  the  sword  all  whom  they  could  find. 
slaying  them  with  fire  and  sword.  For  which  blessed  be  the  Ijord, 
who  delivers  to  us  some  of  the  wicked,  although  not  alL"  After 
quotii^  this  passage.  Earl  Russell  adds,  "  Such  was  the  religion  oT 
Christ,  as  explained  by  the  monks."  The  l<^c  was  inexorable,  that 
if  not  to  believe  the  Catholic  fiiith  was  to  perish  everlastingly— it 
was  better  that  there  should  be  a  wholesale  extermination  of  here^ 
ihan  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  propagate  their  heresies  anong 
those  who  bdieved  as  the  Church  wi^ed  them  to  believe.  The 
heretics  who  were  put  to  death  may  have  been  mistaken  in  many 
points  of  Caith,  yet  they  certainly  had  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
than  those  who  persecuted  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  book  is  a  plea  for  free  inquiry  from  the  orthodox 
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lide  and  a  vindication  of  the  method  puraued  by  the  aathor  of 
"Ecce  Homo."  That  method  waa  to  begin  with  Chriat's  humanity, 
and  from  that  jnoceed  to  eetabliah  His  Divinity,  or  at  least  to  try 
if,  in  this  way,  the  traiuition  was  possible.  If  Christ's  Divinity  were 
estaldished,  the  divine  ori^n  of  Christianity  wouhl  be  established  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  proof  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  difficult  if  we 
set  aside  authority.  The  necessities  c^  free  inquiry  demand  a 
b^rinning  with  facte  that  are  within  the  reach  of  examination. 
Such  facts  we  have  in  Christ's  humanity.  From  these  we  may  make 
inferences  which  tend  to  jNrove  that  Christ  was  Divine.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  a  believer  in  Christ's  Divimty,  has  his  fears  that  "  '■£  this 
doctrine  is  not  received  there  can  be  no  definite  CSmstiaiuty  left. 
!nie  Church  for  centuries  has  r^arded  tJUis  as  the  ceubi^  dogma  of 
the  Christian  faith.  If  we  do  not  receive  the  authority  of  the 
(%ufch  as  at  least  a  commentary  on  the  teaching  of  Soipture,  that 
tqwiB  up  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity."  This  is 
juat  what  is  done,  and  is  required  to  be  done,  by  the  method  of 
ioquiiy  which  is  now  received.  In  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  words, 
^ready  quoted,  we  "  must  a|^ly  to  the  records  of  revealed  religion 
the  same  spirit  of  investigation  which  has  already  re-opened  the 
BOiuves  of  history  and  extended  the  domain  of  science." 

This  is  no  new  conflict.  It  is  but  the  old  question  of  the  provinces  of 
authority  and  reason.  From  every  other  field  but  theology  authority 
has  been  expelled.  Here  it  is  supposed  to  have  its  rightful 
sovereignty.  The  author  of  "!l^e  Homo,"  and  indeed  all  Hberal 
Christiana,  believe  it  possible  to  receive  Cbnstianity  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation without  the  necessity  of  falling  bade  on  authority.  They 
beheve  that  (he  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  been  fruitful  in  other 
regions  will  be  fruitful  here  also.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  set  aside 
authority,  but  he  is  not  afiaid  of  the  epaii  of  investigation.  He 
finds  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  cor- 
responds to  the  method  followed  in  the  New  Testament  of  revealing 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  after  the  humanity.  Jesus  firet  appears  as  a 
messenger  &om  God.  In  the  synoptical  gospels  there  are  mysterious 
intimations  of  His  Divinity,  In  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  manifest 
The  same  method  is  traced  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  The  great 
Oiristian  ideas  are  not  given  forth  slmultaneomly,  but  gradually,  and 
in  a  studied  order.  The  full  splendour  and  majesty  of  Christ  are  is 
the  background,  and  the  disciples  are  taught  such  lessons  as  at 
diffetent  times  they  are  able  to  bear.  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  t^t  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  the  great  truth  of  Christ's  pure  humanity 
has  often  been  lost  or  overshadowed  by  the  mind  being  kept  too 
dose  on  the  doctrine  d  His  Divinity.  "  That  Divinity  fA  His," 
Frederick  Robertson  once  said,  is  "  the  fatal  key  by  which  we  tmlock 
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all  mysteries,  and  tbus  lose  the  precious  bamuiities  of  His  heut  and 
life."  Christ's  hutaanity  is  nearer  to  us,  is  more  within  our  compTe- 
henaioD,  aod  concerns  us  quite  as  much  as  His  Divinity.  His  human 
life  reveals  the  same  upward  path  which  we  have  to  tread,  frtan 
feableuess  to  strength,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  &om  imper- 
fection to  the  All-perfect  A  reverent  study  of  Christ's  humanity 
might  lead  to  a  better  apprehension  of  His  Divinity,  and  instead  of 
the  hard  dogma  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils  and  scholastic  tbeokgj, 
it  might  be  found  a  living  and  a  life-giving  truth. 

The  author  of  "  Scce  Homo,"  speaking  of  Christ's  Temptation  in 
the  WUdemess,  says,  "  We  axe  to  conceive  Him,  therefore,  as  beconung 
now  forthe  first  time  conscious  of  miraculous  powers."  After  quoting 
this  passage,  Hr.  Qladston«  adds,  "  such  words  may,  at  the  firet  ngfat 
or  hearing,  send  a  chill  through  the  blood  of  some.  It  is  bo  far  now 
to  travel  back  from  the  glory  of  His  triumph  and  His  reward, 
His  everlasting  Priesthood  and  government  in  heaven,  to  the  dark, 
and  depressed  career,  and  to  the  earliest  and  most  depressed  staget 
of  the  depressed  career  on  earth.  But  if  He  did  not  despise  the 
Virgin's  womb,  if  He  lay  in  the  cradle  a  wailing  infant,  if  He  ex- 
hausted the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth  in  submission  to  Eii 
mother  and  to  Joseph,  if  all  that  time  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  well 
as  in  stature,  and  was  ever  traveUing  the  long  st^^es  of  the  road  ta 
a  perfection  by  us  inconceivable  ;  if,  even  when  the  burden  of  His 
great  ministry  was  upon  Him,  He  has  Himself  told  us  that  Hit 
divine  power  was  placed  in  abey^ce,  so  likewise  a  bound  was 
mysteriously  set  upon  His  knowledge — what  follows  from  all  thi«t 
That  there  was  accession  to  His  mind  and  soul  from  time  to  time  of 
what  bad  not  been  there  before ;  and  that  He  was  content  to  Ixdd 
in  measure,  and  to  hold  as  a  thing  received,  that  which,  but  fw  Hit 
humiliation  in  the  flesh,  was  His  without  limit,  and  His  as  springiif 
from  within.  And  if  so,  might  it  not  well  be,  that  in  this  crisis  of  (he 
temptation,  when  His  normal  use  of  miraculous  power  had  not  yet 
begun,  the  wicked  su^estion  to  abuse  it  might  give  rise  to  a  v<nd 
consciousness  in  His  mind,  such  as  bad  not  been  there  before  1  So 
considered,  perhaps,  this  declaration  is  really  within  the  limits 
marked  out  by  the  Sacred  Text  itself,  where  it  tells  us  that  Chiift 
was  straitened  in  spirit  at  the  view  of  the  baptism  that  He  was  to  be 
baptized  with,  until  it  were  accomplished  ;  and  that  His  soul  grev 
heavy,  and  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,  as  the  dread  image  of  the 
Passion  came  upon  His  nearer  view,  and  thus  the  revulaon  in  our 
minds,  upon  the  first  perusal  of  such  words,  will  have  been  a  proof, 
not  of  their  irreverent  use,  but  of  our  too  narrow  acquaintance  witii 
the  great  truth  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  and  will  itself  have  been 
a  disoipUne  for  which  ve  have  to  thank  our  author." 
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The  Duke  of  Argyll,  we  niiglit  also  describe  as  writing,  like  Mr. 
GladstoDej  fiom  the  orthodox  standpoint,  and  yet  in  favour  of  rational 
inquiiy.  "  The  Beign  of  Law  "  relates  more  to  natural  religion,  as  it 
called,  than  to  revelation.  But  the  order  which  is  visible  in  nature 
is  traced  also  in  Christianity.  Belief  in  the  supernatural  is  identified 
vith  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  Supernatural  working  is  not 
contrary  to  law,  or  in  disregard  of  law.  M.  Guizot  has  said  Uiat 
belief  in  the  supernatural  is  the  special  difficulty  of  oar  time,  and 
is  the  form  taken  bj  all  modem  assaults  on  Christian  faitb.  The 
Dake  of  Argyll  answerB  that  Christianity  is  supernatural  only  in 
the  sense  that  God  is  its  Author.  "The  intellectual  yoke,"  be  says, 
"involved  in  the  common  idea  of  supernatural,  is  a  yoke  which  men 
impose  upon  themselves.  Obscure  thought  and  coniused  langui^ 
are  the  main  source  of  difficulty."  The  Divine  mission  of  Christ  on 
earth  im^ed  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  means  to  an  end.  Many 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  plainly  indicate  the  universal  reign 
of  law  in  the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  material  world. 
Theologians  are  generally  suspicious  of  this  doctrine,  and  yet,  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  shows,  all  systematic  theology  is  built  upon  it. 

Viscount  de  Redcliffe's  treatise  is  of  a  humbler  character  than  the 
other  books  we  hare  noticed.  It  is  neither  profound  in  argument 
nor  difiusa  in  learning ;  bat  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  exhibiting 
the  rehgiouB  convictions  of  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and  practical  man. 
It  is  written  confessed^  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
inquiry.  The  author  does  not  wish  to  annihilate  this  spirit ;  but  he 
feaiB  that  it  is  often  rash  and  irreverent.  He  is  conscious  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  frequently  goaded  into  extravagance  by  the 
follies  of  such  defenders  of  Christianity  as  "  the  memben  of  Oonvoo^ 
tion,"  and  those  "  whose  spiritual  faith  is  starched  into  outlines  of 
liuhstance  by  retributive  forms  and  damnatory  creeds."  Viscount  de 
Reddiffe  regards  the  "broad  foundations  "  on  which  Christianity  rests 
as  carrying  with  them  "an  overwhelming  conviction  of  its  truth." 
Scotticism  rests  on  the  difficulties  of  those  who  see  "a  camel  in 
every  gnat,  a  mountwn  in  every  mole-hill."  A  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  landscape  he  thinks  would  give  a  juBter  estimate  of  the 
microscopic  character  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  faith. 

Along  with  some  good  remarks  with  which  we  entirely  agree, 
Visooant  de  Beddiffe  gives  some  reasons  for  faith  which  we  do  not 
think  (^  any  weight,  and  advocates  some  positions  which  are  not 
tenable^  The  grounds  given  for  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
true  Messiah  are  sixteen.  The  first  is  "  the  probability  of  an  after 
revelation,  dedntable  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  man,  and  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  from  the  beginning  towards  his  Almi^ty 
Creator."     Whatever  validity  there  may  be  in  this  reason,  and  we 
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confess  we  do  not  see  aoy,  it  sure];  ought  not  to  hare  been  pat  ia 
the  froot  of  the  battle.  If  addressed  to  Jews  it  might,  peih&ps,  have 
a  meanii^,  but  ftddreesed  to  sceptics  it  assumes  the  very  tUug 
which  they  deny,  viz.,  that  the  record  of  the  origin  of  nuui  in  tbe 
book  of  Qeaesis  is  to  be  taken  for  a  iiterai  history.  The  Yiscoiutt 
aigues  firom  this  history  as  if  there  were  no  question  of  its  bting 
authentic.  He  even  adduces  for  the  truth  of  the  Saiptore 
noord  of  the  deluge,  such  exploded  arguments  as  traces  of  a  flood  or 
floods  being  found  in  every  country.  The  second  reason  is  'the 
manifest  want  as  |Hx>ved  by  later  circumstances  of  such  a  revels^" 
We  do  not  think  this  reason  Qi  any  more  validity  than  the  first.  The 
want  of  a  thing  is  no  evidenoe  of  its  being  given.  We  are  in  gieskr 
tlarkness  at  present  than  we  like  to  be,  but  this  is  not  an  aigumrat 
that  light  will  come  ouddenly,  or  in  any  other  way  than  that  of 
gradual  discovery,  evNi  if  it  should  come  at  all.  We  are  not  judges 
of  the  measure  of  li^t  which  it  may  please  the  Divine  Bcong  to 
give  us,  or'  «4udb  may  be  suitable  ifa  euc  preseat  oircumstaaco. 
Another  of  the  Viscount's  reasons  is  ChriBt'-s  miracnloiis  powen. 
This  might  be  valid  if  some  other  things  were  proved ;  but  it  canKt 
be  put  in  the  foreground  as  proof.  The  evidence  that  Cbtist  wrought 
mirades  at  all  only  comes  to  us  at  second-hand.  The  argument  is 
not  of  great  service  which  depends  on  the  bistoiy  of  tzansactlona  tint 
toi^  place  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  subject  of  pnqdiec; 
also  requiree  wider  treatment  In  giving  his  reasons  for  faith,  Visooont 
de  KedelifTe  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  weighed  the  force  ef 
the  objections  &om  the  other  side. 

We  have  read  t^e  live  books  mentioned  at  tite  head  of  this  pqier 
with  great  interest.  Every  student  <^  religicn  must  be  tfaankfdl  fof 
them  as  the  honest  expressions  of  sineeie  men  with  very  different 
views  of  Christianity,  and  yet  all  agreeing  that  in  some  way  CSuis- 
tjaoity  is  an  unveiling  of  Ood  to  the  mind  of  man.  Some  of  the 
views  set  forth  are  startling.  We  have  expressed  our  judgment  thit 
they  are  not  all  tenable,  hot  at  the  same  time  we  believe  it  imponUe 
that  the  pu-evalent  view  of  Christianity  can  long  keep  its  groanii 
Laymen  generally  take  the  lead  in  any  great  chaises  affecting  the 
religious  thonght  of  a  country.  The  general  tone  of  these  books— 
mostly  by  eminent  statesmen — indicates  a  wide  departure  from  the 
theology  commonly  received  by  the  cle^y.  But  we  are  not  ignorut 
that  many  of  the  clergy  are  also  on  the  highway  of  progress.  The 
Bieht^  of  Ely  mentioned  the  other  day  at  his  Diocesan  Confseaice 
that  io  examining  the  candidates  for  ordination  he  rarely  found  any 
Mas  to  Bomaniam,  but  "  oftener  some  little  tendency  to  Batioaalism 
or  extreme  liberalism."  This  is  good  promise  for  the  chafaotfr  of  (he 
rising  generation  of  the  English  cleigy.     It  is  scarcely  concavsUe 
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that  an  iotelligeDt  man  at  the  present  hour  can  accept  what  is  called 
the  Evangelical  tbeolc^,  and  only  those  who  have  a  twiBt  in  their 
tmderstat] dings  can  attach  themBelves  to  the  other  extreme  pArty. 

In  OUT  reasonings  about  religion  we  too  frequently  forget  the  iraked 
&ct8  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  All  inquiiy  is  commonly  denounced 
as  scepticism,  and  sceptidsm  is  identified  with  unbelief  But  it  is' 
nmply  impoesible  that  oiir  taith  can  be  anything  but  t^edtdity  if  it  i& 
Qot  preceded  by  inquiry.  If  there  are  reasons  for  faith,  our  faith  most 
be  reosoneble.  But  so  long  as  it  has  anything  to  do  with  reason  in 
thit  qihere  it  mast  be  aocompanied  with  that  unoertunty  vhioh  is- 
inseparable  from  inquiry.  This  result  is  ioeTitable,  not  mer^y  as  to- 
religiMi,  but  to  all  things  that  depend  on  reasooing.  "We  never  by 
this  process  get  certunty.  As  uncertainty  in  what  concerns  religion 
is  a  burden  on  our  minda  we  -Sy  to  authority.  We  reason  that  tbot^b 
we  do  not  i^prehend  the  truth  with  certainty  yet  the  Chmd* 
does,  and  then  we  rest  on  a  figment  of  our  own  invoition.  If  we- 
Bee  die  futility  of  this  we  conclude  that  though  we  do  not  understand 
what  is  revealed  yet  all  is  revealed  with  certainty  in  the  Scriptures, 
To  meet  this  we  invent  doctrines  concerning  inspiratilon,  and  su^Ktse 
oorselves  oUiged  to  defend  every  word  uid  letter  in  the  Old  Mid 
New  Testaments.  Instead  of  this,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  aofcnow- 
lei^  the  light  which  is  ^ven  us,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  more. 
Faith,  that  truth  is,  though  we  have  not  yet  apprehended  it,  will 
serve  as  better  than  inventing  theories  about  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
wheu,  after  all,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  only  receive  truth  as  we  have- 
capadties  to  receive  it. 

Christianity,  in  its  external  form,  comes  to  us  as  history,  and  we 
can  never  in  this  way  have  a  greater  certainty  of  its  truth  than  we 
can  have  of  the  trutb  of  any  matter  which  d^>endB  on  history.  The- 
certainty,  in  fact,  is  less,  as  Uie  more  unusu^  the  things  recorded  the' 
lees  credit  is  the  human  mind  likely  to  give  them.  To  meet  this  a  theory 
of  infallible  inspiration  is  invent^  which  is  fonnd  incompatible  with 
ttw  (acta  recorded,  and  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  ttie  book» 
themselves.  We  have  gone  on  "  proving  "  Christianity  by  doubtful 
evidences  till  men  have  doubted  of  Christianity,  when  the  only  thing 
to  be  doubted  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented.  We  have^ 
pot  historical  arguments  in  the  foreground  as  proofs,  when  they 
should  only  have  been  used  to  confirm  what  was  otherwise  believed. 
On  this  subject  the  words  of  the  Sishop  of  Peterborough  deserve  to- 
be  carefully  weighed.  "Who,"  he  asks, "  that  has  ever  gone  through 
a  regular  course  of  the  '  Evidences '  does  not  know,  as  we  do,  the- 
painfol  effect  of  such  a  study  upon  his  own  spirit,— how,  as  we 
begin,  for  instance,  with  the  historical  proof  that  miracles  were 
wronght  and  prophecies  fulfilled  eighteen  hundred  yearn  ago ;  and 
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then  proceed  to  the  discusaion  as  to  what  miraclea,  whea  themadTeg 
proved,  can  prove ;  and  then  plunge  into  all  the  historical  and 
physical  and  metaphysical  qaeHtions  that  Burround  this  question  of 
the  evidences,  and  so  fight  our  way  elowly,  eyllogisni  afler  syllc^isiD, 
j'rom  proving  Qod  to  proving  Christ,  and  then  to  proving  Chiie- 
tianity, — somehow  Christ  Himself  seems  to  he  very  far  off,  turn 
through  the  far  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  hidden  by  tlie 
smoke  and  dust  of  centuries  of  strife  \  The  present  Christ,  '  our 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouhle,'  the  life  <A  our  own  life,  seemt 
Xo  have  gone  Cu  away.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  emptor 
tomh  from  which  we  I^ve  syllogistically  demonstrated  that  Christ  hat 
fisen  i  but  somehow  we  feel  like  one  of  old  who  said,  '  They  htve 
.taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.' 
We  long  to  meet  once  more  the  living  Christ,  to  walk  with  us  along 
-the  weary  path  of  life,  to  reveal  Himself  to  us  by  the  burning  d 
4>ur  hearts  as  He  talks  to  us  by  the  way,  or  breaks  for  us  the  dailf 
bread  of  life,  or  won  by  our  entreaties  to  abide  with  us  when  our 
<lay  is  £eu:  spent  and  our  night  is  nigh  at  hand.  Well  for  those  whom 
their  Lord,  in  pity  to  their  need,  visits  again  with  His  loving  pre- 
ijence  !  Well  for  those  who  can  hear  the  voice  whidi  asks,  'Why 
j>eek  ye  here  the  hvlng  among  the  dead  \ '  The  Uving  Christ  livef 
not  in  the  dead  past,  but  in  the  present.  Seek  Him  and  find  Hioi 
here.  Christ  dwells  in  His  Church.  If  ye  cannot  find  Him  then, 
where  He  has  said  He  will  ever  he,  ye  will  never  find  HJaL"* 
By  "  Church "  we  of  course  suppose  Br.  Uagee  does  not  mean 
bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  hut  all  those  who  have  realized  in  them- 
felves  the  power  of  the  Christian  life.  We  comnLend  the  Bishop's 
words  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  to  all 
who  are  spending  their  well-meant  eneigies  in  "proving"  Chris- 
tianity instead  of  preaching  Christ.  We  have  not,  and  cannot  in  Uie 
nature  of  things  have,  from  any  external  evidence,  absolute  certaiotf 
concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity.  With  a  competent  Temen- 
brance  of  this,  our  clei^  would  be  more  ^tional,  our  thedogy  not 
^0  dogmatic,  and  our  worship  less  in  danger  of  being  d^^raded  to 
-superstition. 

John  Hunt. 

I  Norwich  Cathedial  on  tlie  meeting  of  the  Sritiik 
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annrii  and  Ifiia.  itc.,  Ax.    HeniT  8.  King  t  Co. 


THE  cooditions  wliicli  determine  the  selection  of  Form  are  more 
undefined  as  respects  Poetry  than  any  other  of  the  arts,  doubtless 
because  it  is  of  all  the  least  imitative,  the  most  arbitrarily  ideal  and 
symbolic.  Keverthelesa,  by  the  common  consent  of  artist  and  critic, 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  certain  forma  and  measures  to  certain 
themes  and  moods  have  been  universally  recogfnized.  The  limits  of 
this  agreement  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  abundant  variety  and 
free  invention.  An  attempt  to  narrow  them,  such  as  was  made  when 
the  "  unities  "  were  enforced  in  Drama,  is  sure  to  provoke  reaction, 
but  they  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  A  writer,  for  ezampler 
who  should  compose  a  ballad  in  heroic  metre  or  an  elegy  in  dithy- 
rambic  verse,  would  excite  only  contempt  or  disgust.  The  rational 
explanation  of  the  pleasure  derived  irom  obedience,  and  the  repulsion  ' 
aroused  by  disobedience  to  any  Art-canon,  is  probably  not  far  to  seek. 
Where,  as  in  the  last  case  supposed,  the  musical  element  of  poetiy  is 
in  question,  the  explanation  obviously  rests  upon  that  relation 
between  emotion  and  its  vocal  expression,  which  is  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate facts  of  human  nature.  In  the  earliest  ages.  Poetry  and  Music 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  as  arts,  and  however  they  have  since 
been  separated  by  the  force  of  national  or  individual  tendencies,  the 
forms  and  names  of  both  retain  traces  of  their  original  alliance.  Ode, 
Lyric,  Madrigal,  Sonnet, Ballad,  Canto,  Strophe,  in  the  one  art;  Sym- 
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-phony,  CbaoDt,  Anthem,  Rondo,  in  the  other,  are  prominent  Bxuit[i3« 
The  most  legible  record  of  such  alliance  is  preaerred  in  the  Sonnet, 
of  any  poetic  form  Btill  in  use.  Generated  in  Italy,  the  singei's  Und 
jMH*  eaxelUnee,  ita  metrical  stracture  ia  of  muaic  "  all  compwL' 
Without  disinterring,  in  proof  of  thia,  the  forgotten  leanung  ind 
speculation  that  have  heen  lavished  upon  ita  hiatoiy,  it  may  be  suS- 
-cient  to  quote  the  definition  given  by  one  of  ita  most  a^aaiAe 
anemorialiats : — 

"  It  derived  ita  name,  like  the  composition  called  a  S<mata,  from  bosj 
iBonnded  or  played  ;  that  ia  to  saj,  accompanied  by  a  musical  initramoit. 

.  .  The  murteen  lines  of  the  Sonnet  proper,  or  what  is  called  tht 
Legitimate  Sonnet,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  written  aooording  to  the  Un 
whioh  have  prevailed  in  Italy  ever  since  the  time  of  Fetrans,  in 
.divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  in^or  and  minor,  each  of  nhicb  ii 
:subdivided  into  two  also.  The  major  division  consists  of  eight  Udo, 
'Called  the  OiAom,  which  possesses  but  two  rhymes;  the  minor,  of  u 
lines,  called  the  Satetle,  which  possesses  never  more  than  three ;  snd  tba 
aubdiviaiona,  or  halves  of  these  eight  lines,  are  called  Qvatraint,  ind 
those  of  the  aix  lines  Tenettei.  ...  A  sonnet  is,  in  &ct,  or  ought 
>to  be,  a  piece  of  music  as  well  aa  of  poetry,  and  as  every  lover  of  muse 
4s  sensible  of  the  division  of  even  the  smallest  air  into  two  puts,  ttw 
■second  of  which  ia  the  consequent  or  necessary  demand  of  the  fint,  tix! 
aa  theee  parts  consist  of  phrases  and  cadenoee,  whidi  have  umilar  sequeoon 
And  demands  of  their  own,  so  the  composition  called  a  Sonnet,  beiag  i 
long  ur  or  melody,  becomes  naturally  divided  in  like  manner,  and  u 
■quatraina  constitute  the  one  strain,  and  tenettea  the  other,  we  ue  to 
^suppose  thia  kind  of  moaioal  d«naad  the  reason  why  the  lintitstiaD  to 
fourteen  Unea  became,  not  a  rule  without  a  reason,  but  an  hsmankni 
oeceasity." — (Leigh  Hunt's  "Book  of  the  Sonnet,"  voL  L  p.  8 — 13.) 

Probably  ^e  musical  character  of  its  stmotare  fint  commoiM 
'the  Sonnet  to  the  re^fard  of  English  poets,  and  has  maintained  it 
in  their  favour.  Continental  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithataad- 
ing,  we  have  a  right  to  boast  that  we  have  always  been  a  maocal 
nation,  and  appreciated  to  the  full  the  harmonies  and  modulations  li 
•which  our  language  is  capable.  Chaucer,  our  earliest  singer,  hi»  > 
Tiusic  of  his  own  to  'whomsoever  has  ears  to  hear  it,  and  from  hU 
"time  to  the  present,  a  succession  of  poets  so  eminently  tuneful  as 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Collins,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, and  Hr.  Swmbnrae,  may  challenge  comparison  with  that  of 
Any  litentare  in  the  world.  Coeval  with  other  significant  traces  of 
the  influence  of  the  Benaiasaoce  in  England,  is  the  firat  appesnnce 
of  the  Sonnet,  introduced  therein  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  the  eariiesl 
writers  seriously  affected  by  Italian  culture.  Since  then,  then  lot 
been  no  period  in  English  poetry  (the  desert  of  the  eighteenth  c^- 
iury  partially  excepted)  wherein  the  Sonnet  has  sot  been  in  vK- 
Almost  every  poet  of  the  highest  rank  has  employed  it,  and  by  Uuce 
or  four  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  their  noblest  thosglttt 
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Sidoe/a  cbivaJrom  devotioQ  and  graceful  conceits,  Sbakespere's  ripe 
thou^t  and  rich  emotional  mystery  *  Hiltoo's  boqotoub  indignation 
and  ponderons  utire,  Wordsworth's  chastened  fervour,  Keats's  exulted 
reverie,  Utb.  Browning's  passionate  mysticism  and  luxuriant  tender- 
11688,  Mr.  Bossetti's  ezquialte,  if  too  pedantic  and  BensHous  fancy,  have 
each  in  turn  Sowed  through  this  select  channeL 

The  Sonnet's  thirteen  requisiteB  of  "  legitimacy,"  enumerated  by 
Leigh  Hunt,-f-  may  practiciJly  be  reduced  to  three,  of  which  two 
relate  \a  form,  and  the  third  to  substance ;  viz.,  that  it  be  composed 
of  two  quatrains  and  two  tersettes,  that  the  rhymes  be  duly  varied, 
and  that  it  express  one  leading  idea.  There  is  no  doubt  a  special 
charm  in  the  perfect  observance  of  these  mles  by  a  skilled  hand,  that 
tif  Mr.  Rossetti  for  example,  whose  "  House  of  Life  "  testifies  in  a  re- 
tnarkable  manner  to  the  tenacity  of  national  characteristics  in  a 
writer  who  has  yet  completely  mastered  the  literary  idioms  and 
traditionary  usages  of  an  alien  tongue.  He  is  the  only  English  son- 
neteer, BO  far  as  we  remember,  who  has  followed  the  Italians  in  indi- 
cating the  break  between  the  "Octave"  and  the  "Seetette."  In 
compoeitionB  so  academically  correct,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  i^ 
constraint  ia  a  noteworthy-feature  of  art  To  certain  poets,  perhaps, 
at  all  events  to  Wordsworth,  no  small  part  of  the  Sonnet's  attraction 
hag  lain  in  voluntary  subjection  to  its  constraint.  "In  sundry  moods," 
as  he  tells  us,  when  "  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty  "  became  op- 
pressive, 

"  'Twu  i""™^  to  be  found 
Within  VoA  Sonnet'*  aoHttj'  plot  of  gToand." 

Anyone  can  herein  sympathize  with  him  who  has  ever  felt  a  need  for 
dipping  the  wings  of  &ncy,  or  providing  the  intellect  with  "  some- 
thing craggy-  to  break  itself  upon,"  such  as  Byron  found  in  the  study 
of  Armenian.  The  Alpine  attraction  of  these  mechanical  difficulties, 
however,  has  not  lured  many  of  our  poets  to  grapple  with  them.  The 
'uqwtience  of  restraint  characteristic  of  the  genus  irntahiU  has  been 

*  'L  myaleiy  likely  to  Btirvi*e  TSx.  Oenid  Mauey'a  Uboriont  explanation  of  it, 
vhlah,  howerei  ingenioiu  and  eren  plausible  in  oertain  leatorea,  ia  aa  often  baaeleM, 
■od  KMnetimeA  dlahononTing.  The  [noonBtatencT  tJiatiejacta,  on  Qie  ground  of  ita 
irrantenee  and  moral  inoradlbilitr,  the  "  pczaonol  theory"  of  the  Sonnets,  whi<di 
""■^  Bhakespa*  the  ohnonider  of  hia  own  ehMne,  only  to  anbatitata  a  "  dmuatio 
tliMsy,"  whioh  makee  Hm  the  pandar  to  a  patnin'a  ahame,  oarries  ita  own  oontnta- 
Cion  with  it.  Many  readen  wotdd  prefei  a  bliasfnl  i^oranoB  to  the  worthies)  know- 
ledge oonferied  by  snch  a  theory,  were  Uiere  any  evidence  to  mpport  it.  In  the 
^iMnee  of  aay,  it  fa  mcM  lererent,  at  all  eranta,  to  regard  Bhakcepere  aa  net  lew 
unpanonal  in  hia  Sonnets  than  hia  pi ^a,  and  be  oontont  to  read  them  for  their  abatiarct 
'><*n^,Uuu),by  Heking  to  be  "wise  above  that  which  is  written,"  pnrsne  the  by-way 
'I  ttnunption  and  inTmiae  into  aaoh  a  alongh  as  that  wherehi  Vi.  Haaaey  has 


t  "Book  of  the  Sonnet,"  vol.  L  pp.  14,  IS. 
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abundantly  shown  in  the  "ill^timate"  forma  they  have  invented,  or 
borrowed  from  Italian  precedent  Some  of  our  best  English  Sonnets 
are  simply  quatorzains,  and  bear  little  or  no  justification  upon  tbeir 
face  for  tiie  adoption  of  the  form  at  all.  When  it  is  remembeied, 
however,  that  all  Shakespere'a  fall  within  this  condenmation,  the  ir- 
regularity will  not  seem  to  call  for  a  very  lively  r^p^t.  A  similar 
observation  applies  to  the  inattention  which  sonneteers  too  (^n 
show  to  the  requisite  variety  of  rhyme.  Who  will  affect  jadicial 
severity  in  a  case  where  Milton  is  a  notorious  trespasser,  and  bis 
great  Sonnet  on  the  Piedmont  massacre  is  the  loeu-a  in  quo  i 

Apart  from  aay  question  of  form,  one  obvious  attraction,  of  the 
Sonnet  lies  in  its  artistic  completeness.  Its  limits  necessitate  teree- 
ness,  and  invite  a  choice  of  subject  and  a  mode  of  treatment  wheiec^ 
this  is  an  essential  element.  Stricter  than  any  lyrical  shape,  yet  less 
narrow  than  the  epigram,  it  offers  itself  to  the  expression  ctfmicb 
thoughts  as  are  single  in  their  essence,  which  admit  of  illostntioa 
but  sparingly,  and  would  be  spoilt  alike  by  lavish  diffoseness  or  ex- 
treme condensation.  A  single-thoughted  character  will  be  remarked 
in  almost  every  good  Sonnet.  An  extension  of  the  thought  into  a 
second  mould,  or  over  a  series,  generally  proves  fatal  to  its  vigour  and 
beauty.  The  exceptions  occur  in  cases  where  the  theme  is  eesentiall/ 
many-sided  or  Protean,  such  as  Love  and  Life.  Of  the  one  in  the 
hands  of  Shakespere,  Sidney,  or  Mrs.  Browning,  of  the  other  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Boasetti,  no  repetition  can  make  us  weary ;  but  how 
many  readers  can  honestly  say  as  much  of  Wordsworth's  "Eccleuas- 
tical  Sketches,"  the  Sonnets  on  the  Duddon,  or  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment X  These,  especially  the  last,  which  Leigh  Hunt  pithily  satiiized 
as  the  efforts  of  "  a  nightingale  to  encourage  the  vigils  of  a  haog- 
man,"  are  not  at  all  events  the  examples  by  which  so  great  a  master 
of  the  English  Sonnet  is  likely  to  be  remembered. 

A  special  advantage  conferred  by  its  single-thoughted  character  ia 
the  facility  which  the  Sonnet  affords,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  to 
poets  who  rank  below  the  highest,  in  capacity  of  imagination  aad 
sustained  power  of  execution,  but  the  spirit  and  individuality  of 
whose  conceptions  and  language  entitle  them  to  sing  and'ensure  them 
an  audience.  The  "  best  sonnet  in  the  English  language,"  as  Cole- 
ridge pronounced  it,  "  in  point  of  thought,  standing  supreme,  perlufK^ 
above  all  ia  any  language,"  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  is  the  only 
poetic  essay  of  its  author,  Blanco  White,  which  has  retained  vitaUt;.* 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  preference  which  poeta  of  this  calibre, 
conscious  at  once  of  their  power  and  its  limitation,  have  shown  for  a 
form  of  art  which  offers  brevity  without  pettiness,  dignity  without  pre- 
tentiousness. Such  ideas  as  are  too  frail  for  elaboration,  or  of  which 
"  "HTrterioiu  Night." 
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the  substance  would  be  weakened  liy  expansion  in  a  prolonged  lyrical 
fli^t,  here  find  "ample  room  and  verge  enough."  Restricted  as  the 
stnicture  is,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  variety  of  compass. 
"Every  mood  of  mind,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "can  be  indulged  in  a 
Sonnet ;  every  kind  of  reader  appealed  ta  You  can  make  love  in  a 
Sonnet,  you  can  laugh  in  a  Sonnet,  you  can  lament  in  it,  can  narrate 
or  describe,  can  rebuke,  can  admire,  can  pray."*  The  inevitable 
drawback  to  this  adaptability  lies  in  its  provocation  to  excess :  a  skiU 
M  sonneteer  is  apt  to  become  so  enamoured  of  the  fitness  of  the 
febric  to  enshrine  his  passing  observations  as  to  be  blind  to  their 
triviality,  and  careless  of  his  own  reputation,  Wordsworth's  propen- 
sity to  turn  the  smallest  incident  of  life  to  poetic  account  is  most 
noticeable  in  his  lyrical  compositions,  but  the  poverty  of  the  tbeme 
in  such  Sonnets  as  "  Calais  Fishwomen,"  and  "Sheep- washing,"  con- 
trasted with  the  beauty  of  the  form,  gives  them  an  unenviable  dis- 
tinction as  "  Sies  in  amber." 

No  contemporary  poet  has  shown  a  more  perastent  preference  for 
the  Sonnet  as  a  mode  of  artistic  expression  than  Mr.  Charies  Turner. 
Since  the  first  appearance  of  a  volume  with  his  name,  in  1830,t  to 
the  present  year,  when  we  welcome  a  fomth,  his  thoughts  have  rai'ely 
been  crystallized  in  any  other  shape.  Though  far  less  known  than  thei 
deserve  to  be,  these  volumes  have  not  escaped  the  recc^nition  of  dis- 
Mniing  eyes.  A  copy  of  the  first  which  came  into  the  poaaesaion  of 
Coleridge  was  liberally  scored  with  his  marginal  annotations,  and  his 
bigh  opinion  of  the  poetic  promise  it  displayed  is  recorded  in  his 
"  Table-Talk."  ^  Although,  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Turner  took  little  pains  to  keep  his  name  remembered,  it  was  not 
forgotten.  A  second  volume,  issued  in  1864,  and  a  third  in  1868, 
were  greeted  as  gifts  from  an  acknowledged  benefactor,  and  must 
have  prepared  a  larger  audience  for  the  reception  of  bis  newest  offer- 
ing. The  dominant  charm  of  all  these  Sonnets  is  the  pervading  pre- 
sence of  the  writer's  personality,  never  obtruded,  but  always  impal- 
pably  diffused.  The  light  of  a  devout,  gentle,  and  kindly  spirit,  a 
delicate  and  graceful  fancy,  a  keen,  if  not  very  broad,  intelligence, 
irmdiates  their  thoughts,  while  to  the  language  in  which  these  are 
condensed.  Art  lends  a  power  that 

"  ConaoUdAtes  bhe  flame, 
And  keeps  its  ooIodib,  hardening  to  a  gem." 

Within  the  contracted  scope  of  that  most  idyllic  of  lives,  an  English 

•  "  Book  of  the  Sonnet,"  voL  i,  p.  6. 

^  Three  years  before,  be  oontrilratcd  to  the  "  Poems  by  Two  Brotliers,"  so  prized  by 
book-coUectors  as  containing  Mr.  Tennyson's  earliest  verees,  but  the  volnme  iucludeH 
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village  pastor's,  "  bound  by  duties  and  constraints"  which  ordain  him 
to  "  move  in  modest  round"  among  bis  neigbboura,  Mr.  Turner  finds 
a  thousand  Bcenea  of  daily  interest,  memories  of  the  past,  and  atipin- 
tions  for  the  future,  that  stimulate  his  imagination,  without  distrart- 
ing  bim  from  any  paramount  claims,  but  rather  enhanang  their 
obligation.  Obedient,  whether  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  to  tlie 
Essayist's  wise  counsel,  that  "a  sense  of  the  honest  likings  and  dis- 
positions most  peculiar"  to  the  individual  poet,  "  whatever  they  may 
be,  should  predominate  above  every  other  consideration  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  to  write  upon,"*  he  has  not  restrained  the  utterance  of 
any  genuine  impulse  evoked  by  his  own  experience,  or  by  sympathj 
with  the  outer  world.  The  aims  and  trials  of  a  pastor's  life;  his 
succession  of  grave  toils  and  precious  seasons  of  repose ;  the  uio- 
dence  within  hia  little  circuit  of  observation  of  every  action  or  passion 
that  deeply  affects  humanity.  Love,  Hate,  Sorrow,  Death ;  reverbera- 
tions from  the  greater  sphere  beyond,  often  more  keenly  heard  by  the 
distant  recluse  than  by  the  citizen  within  earshot  of  the  sound; 
the  year's  seasonal  changes  in  their  conntless  aspects  of  beau^;  re- 
collections  of  childish  association  and  academic  study;  ethical 
meditations,  historic  retrospects  and  religious  forecasts,— are  all 
recorded  in  these  pages.  The  writer's  undesigned  self-portnitoie 
in  such  Sonnets  as  relate  to  the  tenor  of  hia  pastoral  ministrations,  is 
extremely  charming,  and  recalls  the  lineaments,  so  tenderly  dnn 
by  his  brother's  pencil,  of  the  good  monk  Ambrosins,!  but  it  wooW 
be  doing  modesty  an  injustice  to  call  attention  to  this  more  pre- 
cisely than  by  reference  to  the  pages  where  its  illusti'ation  may  be 
found.^ 

The  ezpression  of  devotional  feeling  is  a  more  legitimate  snl^ect 
of  comment,  as  having  an  abstract  as  well  as  a  personal  sida  The 
following  breathes  a  kindred  spirit  to  George  Herbert's,  without  the 
excess  of  quaintness  which  so  often  mars  his  utterances: — 

"THE  LATTICB  AT  SUWBI8B. 

"  As  on  my  bed  at  d&wn  I  mused  and  pntTed, 
I  Kaw  m;  lattioe  prankt  npon  the  will. 
The  flwmtiiig  leaves  and  flitting  birds  witlial — 
A  enuuif  phuitom  interlaced  wiUi  ahade  ; 
'  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,'  in  happj  mood  I  said, 
'  What  tn-eeter  aid  1117  natinB  oonld  befall 
Than  this  fair  gloiy  from  the  East  hath  mada  ? 
What  hoi  J  eleighta  hatb  Ood,  the  Lotd  of  all, 

*  "Book  of  the  Bonnet,"  vol  L  p.  90. 
t  ■•  Idflls  of  the  Ein^—The  H0I7  Gndl." 

t  "Bonnets  and  tTTios," pp. 66, 64,  60,61,1!  j  " Small  Tableaux,"  pi  9S  j  " SonaeW" 
pp.29,2i. 
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To  bid  us  feel  and  see  I    We  are  not  free 

To  8^  we  see  not,  for  Que  ^larj  oomsB 

Kightlj  and  daily,  like  the  flowing;  sea ; 

His  lostie  piarceth  tbrong-h  the  midnig'bt  glooms  ; 

And  at  ptime  hour,  behold  t  He  follows  me 

With  golden  shadows  to  1117  seotet  nMnos  1 ' " — (Sonnets,  p.  C9.) 

The  Sonnet  entitled  "  Silent  Praise,"  and  that  beginning  "  0  God  ! 
impart  thy  blessing  to  my  cries  "  (Small  Tableaux,  pp.  76  and  HI), 
are  scarcely  less  beautiful.  We  have  but  one  regret  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  which  these  form  part,  viz.,  that  Mr,  Turner  should 
ever  be  persuaded  to  convert  his  holy  Muse  into  a  Britomart,  and  set 
bcr  to  cope  with  sucli  doughty  champions  of  unbelief  a&  Benan  and 
Strauss.  We  are  not  deceived  by  his  fiercest  fulminations  into 
believing  that  he  has  an  ounce  of  the  true  odiv/m.  tkeologicuvi  in  his 
nature.  The  large-heartedness  that  can  conceive  bow  the  blind 
aspirations  of  heathen  piety,  with  its 


wid"all  those  rich  presumptions  that  reprieve"  the  soulless  exist- 
ence of  the  brute,f  may  be  embraced  within  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
cannot  ignore  the  possibility  of  its  embracing  also  the  aberrant 
eaniestness  of  heresy  or  the  honest  negations  of  philosophy.  His 
polemical  blows  lack  the  downright  savage  intensity  and  clear 
metaUic  ring  of  a  good  priestly  hater's.  When  he  designs  to  be  most 
severe  upon  the  "  Leben  and  the  Vie,"  he  only  succeeds  in  lapsing 
into  prose.  Setting  aside  any  question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  opinions  he  assails,  we  would  entreat  him  to  believe  that  the 
arena  of  Art  is  not  that  upon  which  it  must  be  fought  out,  and  that 
if  it  were,  he  is  not  the  Artist  who  ought  to  enter  the  lists. 

In  his  poetic  philosophy,  Mr.  Turner  is  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth, 
faithful  to  the  great  "Tintem  Abbey"  manifesto  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  Nature,  and  diligent  in  reading  her  as  a  Sibylline  book 
fraught  with  inexhaustible  meanings.  Ifnot  wholly  exempt  from  the 
tendency  of  the  school  to  be  insufficiently  receptive  and  over-didactic, 
to  wait  too  seldom  till  the  Divine  silence  is  self-broken,  and  obtrude 
Uk)  often  the  presence  of  human  consciousness,  he  shows  ample 
evidence  of  discernment  and  humility,  A  truthful  perception  of 
natural  analogies,  without  undue  sti-ain,  will  be  found  in  such  poems 
as  "The  Harvest  Moon  "  (Sonnets  and  Lyrics,  p.  3i),  and  "The  Bee- 
wisp"  (Small  Tableaux,  p.  51);  a  graceful  tone  of  monition  in  "The 
Butterfly  and  the  Rose"  (Sonnets  and  Lyrics,  p.  2);  a  modest  fancy 
in  "  The  Gold-crested  Wren  "  (Small  Tableaux,  p.  4).     These  should 

■f  ■■  Sonnets,"  p.  IG. 
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be  read  ia  their  entirety,  but  the  -writer's  prevalent  vein  of  apologue 
may  be  favoarably  illustrated  in  a  briefer  compass,  as  in  the  lines 
from  "  My  Time-piece," — 

"  The  hour  has  strnok  ita  advent  and  taieweU, 
And  huk  I  anollier  bonr  begina  to  beat  1 
As  when  B  otier  Btopc,  and  rings  his  bell 

To  tell  &  losa,  then  on  with  busy  feet 
To  raise  tbo  C17  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Turner's  rare  skill  as  a  painter  of  landscape  is  the  chi- 
racteristic  that  will  be  likely  to  excite  most  attention.  With  an  e}-e 
prompt  to  catch  the  rich  varieties  of  form  and  gradations  of  ctdonr 
in  Nature,  he  unites  a  hand  apt  at  rendering  either  her  breatttl 
or  delicacy.  As  illustrations  of  the  one,  how  life-like  are  the  fi^- 
lowing  descriptions  :— 

WIND  ON  THB'  corn. 
"  Slowly  and  BweeUy,  like  a  growingr  smile — 

A  smile  that  ends  in  langjiter — the  qnick  ^e 

Upon  the  breadths  of  gold-green  wheat  daaoenda ; 

While  still  tiie  swallow,  with  nnbaffled  graoe. 

About  his  viewless  qoany  dips  and  bends — 

And  all  the  fine  excitement  of  the  chase 

Lies  in  the  hnnter's  beaut?  :  In  the  eclipse 

Of  that  brief  shadow,  how  the  barlej'tf  beard 

Tilts  at  the  passing  gloom  t " 

TWILIGHT. 
"  It  is  a  snmmer  twQight,  balmy-sweet, 
A  twilight  brightened  bj  an  infant  moon,     .     .     . 
The  lonely  garden  echoes  to  my  feet. 
And  hark  I  O  hear  I  not  the  gentle  dews 
Fretting  the  silent  forest  in  bis  sleep  ?    .    .    . 
The  bat  is  hosting  softly  by  my  door. 
And  noiseless  as  the  snow-flake,  leaves  his  lair ; 
O'er  the  still  copses  flitting  here  and  Uiere, 
Wheeling  the  self-same  cironit  o'er  and  o'er." 

A  FOBEST  LAKE. 
"  In  the  frore  sweetness  of  the  breathing  mom. 
When  the  loud  echoes  of  the  herdtonan'e  honi 
Do  sally  forth  npon  the  silent  air 
Of  thy  thick  forestry,  may  I  be  there. 
While  the  wood  waits  to  see  its  phantom  bom 
At  dealing  twilight,  in  thy  glassy  breast ; 
Or,  when  cool  eve  is  busy  aa  thy  shores, 
With  trails  of  pniple  shadow  from  the  Wm:^ 
Or  dusking  in  the  wake  of  tardy  oars." 

As  tiuthful  to  the  minuter  as  these  to  the  larger  outlines  and 
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tinting  of  Eoglish  scenery  are  such  touches  as  those  which  describe 
low  the  "gossamer  light"  with  its 

"  Wavwing:  Unoe 
Tilts  at  Uie  midges  in  their  erening  daooe— 
A  gentle  joust  Bet  on  bj  Bnmmer  airs  ;  " — 
how, 

"The  wind  clove  and  the  anneet  warmed 
Tlie  ambei'-shafted  dreptha  and  roaset  eara  " 

of  the  red-wheat ;  how,  when  the  ^ening  wind  awakes, — 

"  The  bowei;  ash 
GoM  atormisg  o'er  the  golden  moon,  whose  flash. 
Fills  and  nfills  its  bres^  gaps  and  breaks ;  "— 

and  bow,  after  the  clearing  of  the  storm, 

"  A  lingering  breeze  allowed 
The  sight  to  oatoh  'mid  play  of  wind  and  lun, 
The  uncertain  shadows  of  tliat  woodland  nook 
Swallowing  the  silent  shafts  of  li^t  that  run 
Along  the  spider's  tlusad." 

In  vignettes  such  as  these  the  Sonnets  abound. 

No  student  of  them  will  fail  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  writer's 
intellectual  resemblance  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  brother  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  his  juvenile  volume  was  written,  and  to  whom  the 
&nt  on  our  list  is  affectionately  inscribed.  They  will  be  found,  we 
think,  rather  in  internal  than  external  signs,  an  aJBBnity  of  habitudes 
rather  than  features,  such  as  that  which  enables  us  to  apprehend  the 
relation  between  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Deodara.  The  con- 
templative didactic  mood  which  predominates  in  Mr.  Turner  is  one 
of  many  moods  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  rarely  indulged,  but  apparent  in 
certain  passages  of  "In  Memoriam "  and  a  few  briefer  poems. 
Amosg  the  traits  common  to  both  may  be  noted  an  afifectionate 
fenming  of  the  imi^nation  towards  early  associations,*  and  a  pas- 
sionate sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  national  honour.f  Of  that 
»apreme  faculty  which  the  Laureate  distinctively  possesses  of  select- 
ing the  most  pregnant  or  significant  of  all  available  epithets,  and 
condensing  a  picture  into  a  phrase,  these  volumes  occasionally  remind 
Qs ;  in  such  nuances  of  expression,  for  example,  as  the  description  of 
a  consumptive  girl, — 

"  With  Deatli's  disastrons  loee  upon  her  oheek  ;  "— 


*  Compare,  t.g.  the  lines  in  "  The  Dream  of  Fur  Women,"  beginning  "  The  smell 
of  violets,"  and  the  passage  "  I  past  beside  the  rereiend  walla  "  (In  Uemraiam)  with 
Hr.  Tuner's  "  Time  end  Twilight "  (Sonnets,  p,  IS),  and  "  On  a  pictnis,"  &c.  (Small 
Tableaiix,  p.  IS) 

-h  Coupaie  "  Msnd  "  (S.  1  and  26)  with  Ur.  Tnmei'H  "  England's  Honoui "  and 
"Disbonminble  Peace  "  (Sonnets  and  L71IC8,  pp.  20—22). 
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such  a  happy  touch  as  that  which  paints  the  rippling  wheat-fieid's 
"golden  laughter;"  or  the  approach  of  evening  over  the  lake, — 

"WiUi  trails  of  pnrj^  ibftdow  from  the  West," 
This  last  line  and  maoy  another  as  musical,  with  here  and  there 
a  passage  of  deUcate  structure  and  tender  cadence,  such  as  the  lines 
on  a  child's  eyes, — 

"  Diska  of  two  living  Sowstb,  thttt  rooted  far 
mUkin  Uif  apirit,  do  report  its  joja. 
And  pMB  its  h«If-honr  aonowa  on  to  heftven 
To  aim  themselvee  uid  vauiah," — 

recall,  like  the  tones  of  a  £umly  voice,  memorieB  of  the  consummitte 
melody  and  faultless  accent  for  which  Mr.  Tennyson  stands  anap- 
proached  among  English  poet£. 

What  has  heen  said  above  respecting  the  mingled  fascinations  and 
difficulties  of  sonnet-writing  receives  sufGcient  illustration  from  tbe 
study  of  these  volumes.  Mr.  Turner's  best  sonnets  are  almost 
uniformly  those  wherein,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  he  is  "  poising  one 
bright  thought"  A  perceptible  slackening  of  the  Sight  is  the  penalt; 
he  generally  pays  for  violating  this  rule.  That  he  is  less  &itiifiil 
to  ^e  metrical  conditions  of  the  form  in  his  later  than  in  his  eulior 
sonnets  must  be  ezphcable  upon  some  other  supposition  tban  a 
failing  in  u:ttstic  accuracy,  and  may  probably  be  due  to  a  theoretic 
heresy  as  to  the  value  of  such  reetrictiona  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
we  think  the  result  is  to  be  regretted,  and  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  poet  return  to  his  fitst  love.  Now  and  then  he  has  beea 
tempted  to  lavish  good  workmanship  upon  material  scarcely  wottli; 
of  it  Weeded  of  any  such  examples,  and  of  the  polemical  sonneti, 
his  three  little  books  might  well  be  collected  into  une,  and  brou^ 
within  tbfi  reach  of  a  wider  circle.  That  such  poetry  needs  ool; 
to  be  known  to  be  welcomed,  we  cannot  doubt,  since  it  aj^ieili 
to  a  healthy  national  taste  to  which  Chaucer,  Spenser  aod  Words- 
worth have  successively  ministered,  aod  which  no  infection  of 
"  Pauonona  hone?  stolen  from  Fnnos  " 

has  yet  succeeded  ia  vitiating. 

HoiET  G.  Hewlett. 
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THE    NONCONFORMISTS  AND   THE   EDUCATION 
POLICY  OF  T^E  GOVERNMENT. 


IN  a  speech  recently  delivered  at  Nottingham  the  Mai-quis  of 
Hartington  is  reported  to  have  said :  "We  all  know  that  there  is  a 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  it  is  a  eection  for  whom  I  have  the 
lar^st  respect,  who  entertain  extreme  views  on  two  or  three  questione, 
and  more  especially  on  the  question  of  education — (cheers) — and  who 
have  announced  that  rather  than  concede  one  tittle  of  their  views 
they  will  risk  the  destruction  of  the  Liberal  party.  That  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  real  danger  to  the  Liberal  party.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
Bay  of  rebuke  of  such  men.  If  they  believe,  as  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  the)'  do,  that  the  principles  for  which  they  contend 
are  more  important  than  any  party  ties,  they  are  not  only  justiRed 
in  taking,  but  they  are  bound  to  take,  the  course  which  they 
indicate ;  but  I  do  hope  that  they  will  reflect  on  the  full  importance 
and  bearing  of  the  action  they  are  bound  to  take.  Justified  they 
may  be  in  the  course  they  are  goii^  to  take,  but  let  them  recollect 
that  this  is  not  the  spirit  which  has  hitherto  pervaded  the  councils  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  which  has  produced  the  Liberal  victories  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  The  Liberal  party  cannot  from  its 
nature  be  so  united  as  the  party  to  which  they  are  opposed,  and 
m,utxuU  concesmon  and  muiiml  foi-bearance  must  be  shown  in  every 
way  if  it  is  to  remain  a  united  party." 

This  language  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  fair.     If  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  had  at  any  time,  during  the  last  three  years,  showv 
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an  inclmation  to  act  in  the  spirit  recommeoded  b;  the  Marqiiis  of 
Hartington,  the  Revolt  of  the  Nonconformists  would  have  been 
averted.  If  they  will  act  in  that  spirit  now,  the  Nonconfbnuista  will 
return  to  their  allegiance.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Nonconformistfl  tliat 
from  the  night  that  Mr.  Forster  introduced  the  Elementary  EducatioD 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  their  objections  to  it,  except  on  one 
or  two  points  of  infinitesimal  import>ance,  have  been  persistently  dis- 
regarded. They  believe  that  the  principles  of  religious  equality  have 
been  violated  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  sachficed, 
in  deference  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church.  If  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  remain  united  there  must  be  "  mutual  concessions  and 
mutual  forbearance;"  but,  as  yet,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Gotmti- 
ment  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  principle  that  the  spirit  of 
"mutui^  concession  and  forbearance"  should  be. illustrated  in  the 
relations  between  the  Liberal  leaders  and  the  Conservative  oppoo- 
tion — not  between  the  Liberal  leaders  and  their  supporters  below  tlie 
gangway. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  Cabinet  encourage  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  are  disposed  to 
reconsider  their  position.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  is  undeistood 
to  have  been  resolutely  opposed  to  any  change  of  pohcy,  has  retired 
His  successor,  liord  Aberdare,  is  probably  inclined  to  conciliation. 
Mr.  Bright,  who  a  very  few  weeks  before  his  acceptance  of  office 
declared  that  "  ITie  Education  Act  of  1870  is  the  worst  great 
measure  which  the  Liberal  party  have  passed  since  1832,"  will  be 
certain  to  use  his  great  influence  to  prevent  the  further  developtnont 
of  the  Denominational  System,  and  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
School  Boards,  and  the  multiplication  of  schools  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  rate-payers.  His  accession  to  the  ministry  is  regardeJ 
by  many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  Qoremment,  aB  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  that  particular  («ni 
of  agitation  which  at  Bath,  at  Shaftesbury,  at  Greenwich,  and  ■( 
Ihmdee,  has  been  fatal  to  ministerial  candidates.  Before  the 
present  number  of  this  Be%-isw  is  issued,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Executive  of  the  League,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Nmhxhi- 
formist  Committees  of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Binnii^- 
ham,  meeting  at  Crewe,  will  have  called  a  truce.  Whether  hoetihlies 
are  renewed  will  depend  upon  the  future  action  of  the  Government. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  temporary  lull  of  the  conflict,  it  will  be  well  for*U 
parties  to  review  the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  history  of  the 
struggle. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  relation  of  tne 
Monconformbts  to  the  National  Education  League,  and  to  explain 
the  principles  for  which  the  League  has  contended. 
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The  National  Education  League  <lid  not  originate,  ae  many  persona 
seem  to  suppose,  in  Nonconformist  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
knd.  Its  founder  and  president,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  is  a  Churchman. 
Fohtically,  he  has  been  thrown  very  much  among  the  Nonconformists, 
but  his  religious  sympathies  are  with  the  Chim;b.  Except  on 
one  occasion,  I  never  heard  of  his  being  present  at  a  Nonconformist 
service.  He  has  contributed  laigely,  and  within  very  recent  years, 
to  the  building  of  churches ;  he  has  never  contributed  to  the 
building  of  chapels.  He  has  never  taken  part  in  Nonconformist 
movements.  He  has  voted  with  Mr.  Miall  because  he  believes  that 
disestablishment  would  be  an  act  of  political  justice,  and  would  be 
iavourable  to  the  religious  strength  and  development  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  has  never  been  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Liberation  Society.  When  he  became  a  candidate  for 
Birmingham  he  appealed  to  the  constituency  on  the  groiind  of  bis 
general  Liberal  principles  and  his  solicitude  for  the  educatioB  of  the 
people. 

Long  before  he  became  a  member  of  Pailiament  the  education 
question  had  received  bis  special  attention.  Several  years  ago,  at  a 
series  of  private  meetings  convened  by  himself  at  his  own  house, 
men  of  all  parties  met  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  extend  the 
area  of  popular  education,  and  to  improve  its  quality.  The  questions 
vhich  created  the  greatest  interest  and  received  the  fullest  con- 
sideration were  the  questions  of  compulsory  attendance  aad  of  the 
establishment  imd  management  of  schools  by  municipal  authorities. 
Clergymen  as  well  as  Nonconformist  ministers,  laymen  of  various 
churches  and  of  none,  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussioQ.'s 
At  one  of  the  meetings  I  well  remember  that  the  present  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  then  Head  Master  of  Bugby,  delivered  a  long  and  forcible 
speech.  No  one  supposed  that  the  meetings  had  any  relation  tu 
controversies  between  Nonconformists  and  the  Church  of  England. 

The  general  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Dixon  and  his  friends  aniveil 
was  a  very  practical  one.  They  felt  that,  whatever  legislation  might 
he  ultimately  necessary  to  secure  the  effective,  education  of  all  the 
children  in  the  country,  an  immediate  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  a  lai:ger  number  of  Birmingham  children 
at  the  existing  schools.  The  schools  were  known  to  be  insufficient, 
uid  in  many  respects  extremely  unsatisfactory,  but  if  the  children 
who  within  a  very  few  years  would  be  beyond  the  stdiool  age  were 
to  be  taught  at  all,  these  were  the  schools  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  them.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  establish 
the  Birmingham  Education  Society.  Mr.  Dixon,  who  is  now  the 
Presdent  of  the  League,  was  elected  president ;  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
who  is  now  the  Secretary  of  the  League,   was  elected  secretari)-. 
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The  writer  of  thia  paper,  now  a  member  of  the  Execntive  Com- 
mittee of  the  League,  was  one  of  its  vice-preaidenta  Mr,  Joeeph 
Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League, 
was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  lai^eot  coutri- 
butors  to  its  funds.  That  the  movement  was  a  purely  educs- 
tional  one  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  vice-preudeata 
was  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Yorke,  Rural  Dean  of  Binoing- 
ham,  and  that  there  were  several  clergymen  on  the  committee  who 
have  since  become  members  of  the  Education  Union,  The  Soriety 
collected  statistics  which  confii'med  the  worst  feat's  of  its  founden 
concerning  the  educational  destitution  of  the  borough  ;  it  appointed 
visitors  who  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large  number  of  parents  to  wad 
their  children  to  school ;  and  it  paid  the  fees  on  behalf  of  several 
thousand  parents  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  fees  themselves.  Ttae 
experience  acquired  by  those  who  were  most  active  in  working  this 
Society  strengthened  their  conviction  that  very  little  could  be  accom- 
plished unless  they  could  obtain  a  law  making  attendance  at  school 
compulsory.  After  considerable  deliberation,  they  determined  to 
establish  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  propagating 
the  principle  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  be  educated  as  irell  w 
to  be  fed,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  this  ri^l- 
This  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  National  Education 
League,  and  from  this  principle  the  whole  programme  of  the  Letigue 
was  developed. 

For  if  the  law  reqiiires  that  every  child  should  receive  educatkn, 
the  law  is  also  bound  to  provide  that  an  efficient  school  shall  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  country.  It  ms. 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  whole  country  should  be  divided  into 
School  Districts  nnder  the  government  of  School  Boards,  which  should 
be  charged  with  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  wherever  thej 
were  necessary.  It  was  further  believed  that  there  would  be  the 
gravest  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance  unless  school  fees  nci^ 
universally  abolished  in  public  elementary  schools,  imd  liierefore  the 
League  proposed  that  Education  should  be  &ee.  Finally,  tite 
founders  of  the  League  believed  that  with  the  existing  divisions  of 
reli^ous  opinion  in  the  country  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  if  the  schools 
were  used  for  the  propagation  of  sectarian  fcmna  of  religious  iaidi. 
and  tliey  therefore  contended  that  the  education  given  in  the  schools 
to  be  established  by  School  Boards  should  be  Unsectarian.  The 
Creed  of  the  National  Education  League  consisted  of  four  artidea : 
it  contended  that  Eklucation  should  be  Oaav^uiMiry,  iTottonai: 
Unsectarian,  and  Free. 

The  delinitioa   of  Unsectarianism  which   the  League  adopted  i& 
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a  sufluneot  proof  that  the  men  who  founded  it  were  thioking  very 
much  more  *of  the  practical  work  of  education  than  of  abstract 
principles.  They  agreed  that  Uusectarianism  should  be  inter- 
preted as  permitting  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment.  Some  of  them  were  very  anxious  that  the  Bible  should 
be  read  in  the  schools  for  the  sake  of  its  moi-al  and  religious  influence 
upon  the  children.  Others  consented  to  the  proposal  because  they 
acknowledged  that  the  English  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  English  classics, 
and  that  the  secular  education  of  a  child  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
story  of  Joseph,  and  of  David,  and  of  the  miracles  and  parables  of  our 
Lwd  is  seriously  incomplete.  Othei-s  again,  though  objecting  on 
abstract  grounds  to  the  provision  of  any  kind  of  religious  teaching  at 
the  public  expense,  accepted  the  scheme  because  they  were  anxious 
to  get  the  children  of  the  country  educated,  and  did  not  want  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  enterprise  to  provoke  strong  religious  antagonism 
by  proposing  the  establishment  oS  purely  seculai'  scboob.  The  pro- 
posal was  found  to  be  unacceptable  and  untenable,  and  was  ultimately 
withdrawn." 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  League  in  consti'ucting  its  scheme  arose 
from  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  schools  which  were 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  which  were 
under  private,  irrespcmsible,  and  sectarian  man^^ement.  The  quality 
of  the  education  given  in  many  of  these  schools  was  known  to  be 
extremely  unsatblactorj.  In  small  parishes  the  schools  were  too 
smaU  uid  their  resources  too  limited  to  make  it  possible  to  secure 
effective  masters.  A  very  large  number  of  them  had  been  estab- 
lished with  the  avowed  object  of  teaching  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  to  compel  children  to 
attend  them  might  create  serious  difficulties  in  working  a  compul- 
»oiy  law.  But  they  were  in  existence.  Their  managers  had  been 
encouraged  to  establish  them  by  the  policy  of  successive  Governments 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years.  Suddenly  to  withdraw  the 
grants  on  which  they  depended  for  their  very  life  would  look  very 
like  a  breach  of  faith,  and  would  be  an  ungenerous  return  for  the 
services  which  their  promoters  had  rendered — many  of  them  at  the 
cost  of  great  personal  sacrifices — to  the  education  of  the  people.  It 
was,  therefore,  concluded  that  while  the  further  development  of  the 
system  of  assisting  denominational  schools  from  public  funds  ought 
to  he  arrested,  the  grants  to  existing  schools,  if  they  were  willing 
to  accept  a  conscience  clause,  should  be  continued,  and  that  such 

*  The  Leafne  now  proposea  that  before  or  after  the  time  for  Beonlur  isEtraciiion  in 
School  Board  Schools— i.e.,  daring  tlie  time  permitted  by  the  present  Coosoieitca 
(Jlaaae-^religioaB  denominatioiLs  shoold  be  permitted  to  proride  leligiooH  instrootioii 
for  the  children  whose  parentg  en  willing  tbey  should  receive  it. 
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changes  should  be  made  aa  would  enable  them  to  receive  tbe  children 
without  fees;  it  was  hoped  that  in  time  the  managers  might  be 
induced  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  School  Boards. 

I  have  given  this  account  of  the  or^n  of  the  Iieague  for  Uie 
purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  established  with  no  other  object  than 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  Antagonism  to  the  Chureh  uE 
England  was  not  in  any  sense  or  in  any  degree  the  motive  of  its 
founders.  None  of  them  imagined  that  its  objects  were  distinctively 
Nonconformist.  Some  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  BinniDgham 
NoDconformists,  political  and  personal  friends  of  Mr.  DIjcod,  hentated 
at  first,  on  educational  grounds,  to  give  in  their  adhemon  to  the  nev 
association.  Churchmen  contributed  to  its  funds ;  clergymen  were 
placed  on  its  executive  committee.  A  Churchman  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  League,  and  he  is  its  treasurer  still.  One  of  its 
ablest  and  most  influential  officers,  the  chairman  of  one  of  its  most 
important  committees,  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Englwid  and 
opposed  to  disestablishment.  The  Iieague  is  not  a  Nonconfomml 
organization :  the  sole  intention  of  its  founders  was  to  exteaJ 
and  to  improve  popular  education. 

The  public  discussion  of  the  subject  which  the  League  originated 
awakened  the  intense  interest  of  lai^ge  masses  of  working  people  iu 
the  large  towns ;  in  great  public  meetings  the  proposal  of  a 
universal  compulsory  law  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Very  bood, 
however,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  with  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  began  to  denounce 
universal  compulsion  as  un-English,  and  to  brand  as  irreligious  and 
atheistic  those  who  proposed  to  limit  reUgious  instruction  in  Bate 
Schools  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  ratepayer 
provoked  strong  clerical  ant^onism.  The  Conservative  party  sus- 
tained the  clei^  in  their  hostility  to  the  new  movement,  and  the 
Conservatives  were  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  moderate 
Liberals.  But  in  the  teeth  of  this  fierce  hostility  the  League  created 
sufficient  popular  enthusiasm,  and  won  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
verts, to  make  it  more  than  probable  that  within  a  year  or  two  it 
would  secure  the  general  support  of  the  Liberal  coustitueocies.  Ut 
Forster  appeai-s  to  have  believed  that  the  controveray  was  getting  so 
hot  that  it  would  soon  become  impossible  to  carry  any  EducatifA 
Bill  through  Parliament,  and  accordingly  he  prevmled  upon  the 
Cabinet,  of  which  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  member,  to  permit  him  to 
lay  his  Education  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  eariy  in  the 
session  of  1870. 

The  Bill  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  League  bad  already  made 
a  strong  impression   on   the  country ;   but   its  concessions  to  the 
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Conservative  and  clerical  opponeota  of  a  natiooal  Bystem  of  educa- 
tion were  of  the  moat  pernicious  character.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  School  Boards,  hut  they  were  not  to  he  UQiversal ; 
it  conferred  on  School  Boards  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance  at 
school,  but  that  power  was  permissive,  and  School  Boards  might 
decline  to  use  it  The  Bill,  as  originally  drawn,  contained  a  very 
inefficient  conscience  clause,  and  it  permitted  the  School  Boards  to 
mi^e  their  schools  intensely  sectarian  ;  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  or  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  enabled  School  Boards  to  give  assistance  to 
denominational  schools  fix}m  the  rates.  It  placed  no  limit  on  the 
time  during  which  new  denominational  schools  might  obtain  build- 
ing grants ;  nor  did  it  prevent  new  denominational  schools  &om 
receiving  the  same  annual  grants  that  were  made  to  exbting 
schoola 

That  the  Government  should  have  determined  to  make  additional 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  especially  that  the 
principle  of  a  compulsory  law  should  be  recognized,  however  inade- 
<|uately,  in  a  Government  Bill,  afforded  the  frienda  of  the  Le^ue 
considerable  satisfaction.  But  they  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bill  would  augment  the  difficulty  of  creating  a  really 
national  system  of  education.  They  tried  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  amend  it.  A  few  slight  changes  were  conceded ;  but  these 
were  accompanied  with  new  concessions  to  denominational  schools, 
which  made  the  scheme  more  .objectionable  than  ever.  With 
one  hand  the  Government  gave  a  little  to  the  advanced  Liberals 
who  belonged  to  the  Le^ue ;  with  the  other  it  gave  much  more 
to  the  Conservatives.  This  was  the  way  in  which,  during  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  the  Government  inteipreted  the  obligations  to  "  mutual 
concessions  and  mutual  forbearance  "  if  the  Liberal  party  is  not  to 
be  broken  up. 

The  only  unqualified  concession  to  the  advanced  Liberals  was 
the  Time-Table  Conscience  Clause :  the  concession  was  a  very 
shght  one.  Lord  Kobert  Montagu,  Mr.  Disraeli's  Vice-President  of 
the  Council,  told  the  House  that  he  liked  the  Time-Table  Cottscience 
Clause  better  than  the  old  form ;  and  although  Sir  John  Pakingtou 
and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  offered  some  opposition  to  it,  their  opposition 
was  not  vety  vigorous.  This  concession  to  the  League  was  one  which 
could  in  made  without  inflicting  any  great  annoyance  on  the  Con- 
servatives, and  it  was  therefore  granted. 

What  is  known  as  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  was  declared  by  the 
friends  of  the  Le£^e  to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  provided 
that  in  School  Board  schools  "  no  religious  catechism,  or  religious  for- 
mulary which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  be 
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taught  ia  the  school;"  but  it  left  the  Board  and  the  schoolmaster  &ce 
to  arrange  for  the  full  aud  explicit  teaching  of  theological  opinions.  The 
clause  forbids  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism,  but  it  permits 
the  teaching  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  and  of  every  other  doctmo 
of  the  English  Church,  The  amendtnent  of  which  Mr.  Winterbotham 
bad  given  notice,  limiting  the  religious  instruction  to  the  readinf;  of 
the  Bible,  was  not  pressed,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Government  was 
resolved  to  resist  it  The  friends  of  the  League,  therefore,  gave  their 
support  to  Mr.  Jacob  Blight's  amendment,  providing  that  tlie 
religious  teaching  in  Board  schools  "should  not  be  used  or  directed  in 
favour  of  or  against  the  distinctive  tenets  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation ;"  this  was  supported  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  Liberal 
members  that  took  part  in  the  division,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
coalition  between  the  Ministers  and  the  Conservatives. 

The  power  conferred  on  School  Boards  in  the  original  Bill,  enaUiof 
them  to  subsidise  denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates,  vz^ 
withdrawn ;  but  to  compensate  the  denominationalists  for  the  loss  of 
jM)8si&^  aid  from  School  Boards,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  on  June 
16,  1870,  that  the  Government  had  determined  to  increase  tbe 
Farliajnentary  grants :  the  maximum  increase  might,  be  said,  be 
taken  at  50  per  cent.  The  supporters  of  the  League  beard  this 
announcement  with  amazement  and  consternation.  Mr.  Diion,  in 
supporting  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  entreatdd 
the  Government  "  to  allow  a  little  time  to  elapse  before  asking  the 
House  to  approach  the  discussion  of  these  new  propositions,  lest  the^ 
should  give  utterance  to  feelings  and  opinions  which  might  aflenrards 
be  painful  to  themselves  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  Government."  It 
was  clear  that  the  Government  bad  resolved  to  do  its  utmost  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  denominational  sjrstem,  under  which  the 
education  of  the  country  was  practically  entrusted  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Le^ne  for 
rendering  popular  education  more  efficient,  and  universal  compnlaon 
equitable  and  inoETensive,  by  providing  for  the  gradual  transfer 
of  the  management  of  schools  From  the  clei;gy  to  the  representatives 
of  the  rate-payei-s,  was  wholly  rejected. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Bill,  Mr.  Mundella  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  building  grants  to  demmuna- 
tional  schools  should  be  stopped  at  once ;  the  Government  declined 
to  accede  to  this  proposition,  and  the  Act  permitted  apphcations  for 
building  grants  to  be  sent  in  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  1870.  The 
result  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  During  the  year  1870 
there  were  no  less  than  3,230  applications  for  building  grants,  and 
of  these  2,852  were  on  behalf  of  Church  of  England  schools. 

While  the  Act  was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  I  repeat  that  the 
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OovemtneDt  illustrated  the  spirit  of  "  mutual  concession  and  forbear- 
ance," by  conceding  neaily  everything  to  their  opponents,  and  by 
refusing  nearly  everything  to  their  friends. 

After  the  Act  came  into  operation,  new  causes  of  ofTence  arose. 
It  is  t^&rmed  that  the  Inspectors  have  discouraged  the  formation  of 
School  Boards,  even  in  districts  in  which  the  school-accommodution  was 
insufficient,  and  have  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  clergy  to  co^ur  the 
ground.  The  Department  itself  has  been  suspected  of  delaying  the 
creation  of  School  Boards  where  they  have  been  applied  for,  in  order 
to  give  the  Denominationaliste  the  opportunity  of  rendering  them 
unnecessary.  Chaiges  like  these  are  easily  mttde  and  very  hard  to 
prove.  I  pronounce  no  opinion  on  their  accuracy.  That  in  ver)' 
many  localities  well-informed  men  are  convinced  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  officers  have  endeavoured  to  obHtruct  the  extension  of 
the  School  Board  system,  I  know.  The  conviction  has  been  expressed 
in  a  very  large  number  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
addressed  to  those  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  League 
agitation.  Facts  have  been  alleged  which,  if  they  can  be  established, 
perfectly  justify  this  convictioiL  The  conviction,  whether  well- 
founded  or  not,  has  done  very  much  to  strengthen  the  impression 
that  the  Department  habitually  uses  its  influence  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  Denominationaiisni. 

Mr.  Forster  declares  that  this  impression  is  false  and  unjust ;  but 
nothing  has  done  more  to  create  and  to  deepen  it  than  his  own  action 
in  reference  to  the  25th  clause.  Singulu'ly  enough  this  clause 
provoked  no  opposition  from  the  supporters  of  the  League  when  the 
Bill  was  before  the  House.  For  once  their  "watchful  jealousy" 
slumbered ;  they  did  not  anticipate  how  it  would  work.  But  as 
soon  as  School  Boards  were  established  it  was  discoverud  that  the 
Denominationalists  were  far  more  e^er  to  pay  the  fees  of  children 
attending  denominational  schools  than  to  provide  additional  school- 
accommodation.  The  25th  clause  opened  a  new  source  of  income 
for  the  managers  of  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  they 
tried  very  hard  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Mr.  Forster  sustained 
them.  If  School  Boards  provided  in  their  Bye-laws  for  remitting 
the  fees  of  poor  children  attending  their  own  schools,  but.  not 
for  paying  the  fees  of  poor  children  attending  denominational 
schools,  the  Bye-laws  were  approved,  but  the  approval  was  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  letter  bearing  Mi'.  Forster's  own  signature,  and 
declaring  that  Justice  required  that  the  Boards  should  enable  the 
poor  parent  to  send  his  child  to  a  school  where  it  would  receive  the 
theological  teaching  the  parent  desired.  On  this  principle  the 
League  joined   issue  with  him.     Had  Mr.  Forster  contended  that 
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where  the  Board  school  waa  distant  from  the  child's  home,  and  the 
(lenomioational  school  near,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  pay  the  fees, 
the  controversy  would  have  assumed  a  very  different  character.  Had 
he  said  that  where  there  was  no  Board  school  at  all  within  an  way 
distance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  compulsion  unless  the 
Boards  were  willing  to  pay  the  fees  for  attendance  at  a  denomi- 
national school,  there  would  have  been  no  grave  difficulty.  Bat 
these  were  not  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Forster  contended  that 
School  Boards  were  hound  to  use  the  powers  which  the  25th  clause 
confen'ed  on  them.  There  might  be  a  Board  School  within  twenty 
yards  of  a  poor  child's  home,  the  denominational  school  to  which, 
probably  under  the  instigation  of  a  clergyman,  a  priest,  or  a  ScriptDre- 
reader,  the  parent  desired  to  send  it,  might  be  far  less  efficient,  and 
might  be  half  a  mile  away,  but  Mr.  Forster  contended  that  Justice 
required  that  the  Board  should  pay  the  fees  at  the  denomiDational 
school,  in  order  that  the  child  might  receive  denominational  teaching. 
To  accept  denominational  schools  as  a  temporary  necessity,  aod  to 
send  poor  children  to  them  in  cases  where  there  are  no  other  schools 
in  which  they  can  be  taught,  is  one  thing ;  but  to  claim  as  a  matter 
of  justice  that  these  schools  should  receive  aid  from  the  rates,  when 
the  children  might  be  taught  as  well  or  better  in  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  ratepayers,  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  He 
members  of  the  League,  though  very  reluctant  to  strengthen  denomi- 
national schools  by  granting  them  firesh  assistance  from  public  Ainds, 
would  have  listened  to  any  compromise  founded  on  the  educationil 
necessities  of  the  country ;  hut  no  such  compromise  has  ever  been 
offered  them.  Mr.  Forster's  "principle"  did  not  permit  him  to 
propose  any  "concession"  or  to  show  any  "forbearance,"  and  that 
principle  appeared  to  the  League  fatal  to  the  development  of  a 
system  of  education  worthy  to  he  called  national 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Ust  session  the  members  of  the  League 
hoped  that  the  Government  was  at  last  disposed  to  pursue  a  difFereot 
policy.  While  Mr.  Forster  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  they  could  not  expect  that  the  principle  on 
which  he  had  defended  the  25th  clause  would  be  surrendered,  or 
that  any  serious  effort  would  be  made  to  arrest  the  development  of 
the  denominational  system.  But  they  supposed  that  a  Bill  which 
seemed  to  the  Government  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  promised  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  would  attempt  some  considerable  reforms,  and 
tliey  hoped  that  it  would  provide  for  the  universal  establishment  of 
School  Boards,  with  a  general  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of 
their  districts,  even  though  it  might  not  require  them  to  create 
schools  of  their  own ;  and,  above  all,  they  hoped  that  it  woxild  establish 
universal  compulaiou.     But  thc--e  hopes  wore  miserably  disappoint^l. 
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The  AmeDding  Act  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  facilitates  the 
working  of  compulsory  bye-lawa,  where  those  bye-laws  have  been 
adopted,  and  cffi'Cts  some  minute  administrative  improvements. 
The  proposal  to  repeal  the  25th  clause,  and  to  require  guardians 
to  pay  the  fees  of  poor  children  attending  denominational  schools 
in  cases  where  the  parents  are  not  out-door  paupers,  need  not  be 
discussed,  as  it  has  been  withdrawn.  That  Mr.  Forster  could  have 
iiu^iied  that  this  might  conciliate  those  who  had  agitated  for  the 
repeal  of  the  original  clause  would  be  incredible,  if  we  had  not  his 
own  assurance  for  it  Whether  the  payment  is  made  from  the 
education  rate  or  the  poor  rate,  by  the  School  Board  or  the  Board 
of  tiu&rdians,  can  make  no  difference  in  its  character;  and  payment 
bf  the  guardians  is  open  to  the  special  objection  that  it  would 
tend  to  break  down  the  honourable  reluctance  of  the  independent 
poor  to  come  into  contact  with  the  relieving  officer.  The  principal 
clause  remaining  in  the  Act  is  that  which  imposes  on  guardians  the 
duty  of  requiring  that  the  children  of  all  parents  receiving  out-door 
relief  should  receive  elementary  instruction,  and  provides  that 
wherever  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  fees,  the  fees  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate.  This  extension  of  the  priniaple  of 
compulsion  is,  of  course,  regarded  by  the  League  with  satisfaction. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  secure  the  education  of  200,000  additional 
chUdren.  But  even  this  concession  is  made  in  a  form  which  is 
unacceptable  to  the  discontented  Liberals,  though  extremely  accept- 
able to  the  Conservatives  and  the  clergy.  The  principle  of  the 
25th  clause  re-appears.  Had  Mr.  Forster  proposed  that  the  children 
whose  edocatioQ  had  to  be  provided  entirely  at  the  public  cost  should 
be  sent  to  Board  scboqls  where  there  are  Board  schools  within  an  easy 
distance  of  their  home,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  fees  should  be 
paid  for  them  at  denominational  schools,  he  would  have  shown  that 
diapoaition  ^hich  tiie  Marquis  of  Hartington  recommends  so  earnestly 
as  essential  to  tiie  union  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  this  would  have 
been  to  break  with  his  Ck)nservatipe  allies  in  order  to  conciliate  his 
Uberal  opponents.  It  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  principle 
uaderlying  the  whole  of  that  policy  which  has  provoked  Liberal 
discontent.  But  so  long  as  this  principle  is  with  Mr.  Forster  an 
article  of  faith,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  surrender  it,  and 
equally  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  tmion  of  the  Liberal  patty 
»ill  be  restored. 

I  have  hitherto  discussed  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  its 
relation  to  the  principles  and  turns  of  the  National  Education  League. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  how  it  affects  the  Konconformists. 
I  have  said  already  that  the  Le^ue  was  not  founded  in  the  interests 
of  Nonconformity,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  hostility 
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which  it  baa  provoked  among  the  clerg}*  of  the  Established  Churdi, 
some  of  its  present  leaders  are  Churchmen.  Gradually,  hovever.  a 
very  large  number  of  Nonconformists  have  adopted  its  principles 
and  policy,  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Government  to  nuke 
concessions  to  the  League  has  aggravated  NoDConformiRt  discontent 
But  there  are  special  gi-ounds,  which  the  League,  as  auoh,  cw  hardly 
recognise,  on  which  th^  Nonconformists  complain  of  the  maonerin 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  have  dealt  with  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  position  of  the  Nonconformists  of  this  country  is  seldom 
accurately  appreciated  even  by  their  political  allies.  Their  strug- 
gles and,  sufferings  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  principles 
which  they  profess  extend  over  more  than  three  hundred  yetn 
Their  fathers  felt  that  the  convictions  which  compelled  them  to 
separate  from  the  Church  of  England  were  sufGciently  grave  to  require 
them  to  submit  to  fine,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  rather  thao 
remain  in  its  communion.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  centuiy, 
under  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  Charles  11.,  to  he  a  Non- 
conformist was  to  incur  the  active  hostility  of  the  hierarchy  and 
the  Crown ;  but  neither  harsh  laws  harshly  administered,  nor  all  the 
splendid  temptations  offered  to  them  by  the  Establishment,  induced 
the  Nonconformists  to  abandon  their  position  and  renounce  their 
faith.  It  may  seem  to  many  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principles 
of  Nonconformity  that  required  the  saciiAces  to  which  our  f&thos 
submitted ;  but  to  them  these  principles  appeared  a  sacred  tnat 
which  they  could  not  betray  without  unfaithfulness  to  conscience  and 
disloyalty  to  Christ 

Modem  Nonconformists  have  inherited  these  principles.  If  some- 
times we  seem  to  hoid  them  with  a  grasp  less  firm,  and  to  main- 
tain them  with  an  enthusiasm  leas  fervent,  it  is  chiefly  hecaose 
Nonconformity  no  longer  involves  us  in  the  sufferings  which  were 
endured  by  our  ecclesiastical  ancestors.  We  regard  the  Church  of 
England  more  charitably,  partly  because  the  Church  of  England 
treats  us  with  more  charity.  We  appear  to  be  less  eanieat  in 
maintaining  our  protest  against  the  Church  from  which  we  ban 
separated,  partly  because  our  earnestness  is  less  severely  tested.  Bat 
the  articles,  and  liturgy,  and  polity  of  the  Church  of  England 
remain  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  time  d 
Charles  II.,  when  our  fathers  endured  the  loss  of  all  things  nther 
than  be  conformists ;  and  if  our  antagoiusm  to  the  Church  is  less 
violent  than  theirs,  we  inherit  nearly  all  the  convictions  which 
obliged  them  to  provoke  its  hostility ;  and  in  its  present  conditioB 
we  see  additional  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  its  Serrioei, 
and  many  of  its  clergy,  are  inflicting  the  gravest  injury  on  the 
religious  faith  and  life  of  the  country. 

For  nearly  two  hundred   years  we  have  been  "tolerated;"  the 
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-toleration  which  was  at  first  very  imperfect,  and  fettered  with  many 
uDJuat  and  irritating  limitations,  has  gradually  become  more  generous. 
It  is  supposed  that  now  we  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented. 

But  all  over  England,  in  great  towns  and  in  obscure  Tillages,  the 
State  assumes  a  position  of  hostility  to  those  very  religious  convictions 
for  the  sake  of  which  our  fathers  endured  severe  persecution,  and  for 
which,  if  occasion  arose,  we  should  be  ready  to  endure  persecution 
not  less  severe.  The  State  tolerates  us,  protects  us  in  our  worship, 
does  not  fine  us  or  send  us  to  prison  for  Nonconformity ;  but  it 
declares  itself  antagonistic  to  our  characteristic  theology,  to  our 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  we  think  it  right  to 
worship  Qod. 

Some  of  us  are  Congregationidists,  and  believe  that  Spiscopacy 
corrupts  the  life  and  enfeebles  the  energy  of  Christian  churches :  in 
evetj  parish  throughout  England  there  is  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
Authorized  by  the  State  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  parish- 
ioners. Some  of  us  are  Baptists,  and  believe  that  infant  baptism 
is  an  unauthorized  ceremony,  and  l^at  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
R^eneratioQ  is  not  only  false,  but  most  perilous  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  community :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  Baptist  chapel 
iu  the  kingdom  there  is  a  clergyman,  who  is  supported  by  national 
property,  who  celebrates  religious  rites  in  a  national  building,  and 
who,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  gives  thanks  for 
the  r^eneration  of  all  baptized  children.  Some  of  us  are  Unitarians ; 
.and  there  is  not  a  comer  of  the  country  where  the  State  has  not 
appointed  a  minister  of  religion  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
condemning  all  Unitaiians  to  eternal  perdition,  and  a  Liturgy 
which  is  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  [principles  of 
Tfj  f\\  tftiri  ftnism , 

Personally  we  are  "  tolerated ; "  but  our  religious  convictions  have 
to  be  asserted  and  vindicated  in  the  presence  of  the  systematic 
hostility  of  the  State,  which  has  endowed  with  national  property 
and  invested  with  its  authoritative  sanction  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
from  which  we  dissent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  look  with  indifference  upon 
xay  legislation  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  surround  the  eccle- 
siastical eatablishment  with  new  defences,  and  to  consolidate  and 
extend  its  power.  That  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  was  not 
prepared  to  deal  as  justly  with  the  Nonconformists  of  England  as 
it  baa  dealt  with  the  Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  of  Lreland 
we  knew.  In  this  country  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  State  will  continue  to  take  aides  with  the  Episcopaliajr. 
ajrainst  Methodiata,  Congregationalista,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  Nonconformists  have  never  been  disposed  to  make  hard  terms 
with  their  political  leaders  and  allies.     They  have  loyally  served  the 
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Liberal  party  without  insistiDg  that  the  party  should  pledge  itaelT 
to  do  them  perfect  justice.  But  they  have  always  imagined  that  tbe 
spirit  and  traditions  of  Liberalism  were  friendly  to  the  principle!  of 
religious  equality,  fend  that  the  Iiiberal  leaders  would  never  pume 
a  poUcy  calcuUted,  if  not  expressly  intended,  to  increase  the  di^- 
advantagBS  inflicted  by  public  law  on  those  who  cannot  confotin  to 
the  Established  Churdi.  They  allege  that  this  must  be  tbe  certain 
result  of  the  education  policy  of  tbe  Qoveniment. 

It  is  ui^ed,  indeed,  with  a  great  show  of  plausibility,  that  the 
grants  towards  the  maintenance  of  elementaiy  denominational 
schools  are  distributed  with  perfect  fairness  among  all  who  choose 
to  apply  for  them ;  that  they  are  given  to  Nonconformist  schooli  aa 
readily  as  to  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England,  But  there  is  ui 
old  fable  which  illustrates  tbe  fallacy  of  this  argument.  When  the 
stork  invited  the  fox  to  dinner,  the  fox,  though  hospitably  pressed 
to  do  justice  to  the  entertainment,  found  it  imp0B«ble  to  get  a  scrap 
of  food  because  the  dinner  was  served  in  a  long-necked  botUe  wfaidi 
was  extremely  convenient  to  the  host,  but  quite  inaccessible  to  the 
guest.  Tbe  Church  of  England,  uotwithstandiog  its  internal  diviaions, 
has  a  vety  compact  organization.  All  the  Churchmen  iu  a  pviili 
can  unite  without  difficulty  to  erect  a  school  and  to  contiibute  to 
its  maifitenance.  The  school  buildings  can  be  used  for  Church 
purposes — for  Sunday  Schools,  for  evening  Bible  Classes,  for  Mothers' 
Meetings,  and  for  all  the  religious  organizations  which  the  Church 
sustiuns.  The  Nonconformists  in  the  parish  may  be  more  nmneroos- 
than  the  Churchmen,  and  may  be  equally  z^ous  for  education- 
Bat  the  Wesleyans  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  support  a  Wesleyu 
school,  DOT  the  Congregationidists  to  support  a  Coogr^ational  school 
nor  the  Unitarians  to  support  a  Unitarian  schooL  If  they  saf^sess 
their  religious  differences  and  agree  to  eetabtish  a  school  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  reli^ous  teaching  to  which  Wesleyans,  Congte- 
gationaltets,  or  Unitarians  can  object,  the  obvious  result  is  that  tbe 
buildings  cannot  be  used  by  any  of  tbem  for  religioos  purposes,  and 
that  while,  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  State  makes  its 
grants  for  educational  purposes,  the  Church  of  England  has  a  school 
in  which  Church  of  England  doctrine  is  taught,  tbe  various 
NonconfcHinist  churches  are  precluded,  even  if  tbey  deure  it,  few" 
teaching  their  own  faith  in  the  school  which  they  asast  to  nuintain- 
Except  ia  large  towns,  where  individual  congr^atiuss  are  hig^ 
and  wealthy,  and  can  maintain  schools  of  their  own,  all  tiut  tbe 
Nonconformist  churches  can  do  is  to  secure  a  school  with  no 
theological  colour  at  all,  while  all  over  the  countiy  Ae  C3inrd»  <•' 
England  can  have  schools  in  which  its  catechisms  and  fonnolanes 
are  taught  with  all  the  fulness  that  its  most  zealous  adherents  can 
desire.     In  tbe  large  majority  of  tbe  rural  parishes  the  posiliun  <» 
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the  NoncoDformists  is  still  worse.  The  population  is  too  small  to 
supply  ciiildren  for  more  than  one  school.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if 
the  school  is  a  denominational  one  it  is  connected  with  the  English 
Ohuich ;  and  it  therefore  happens  that  throughout  large  districts  the 
policy  of  the  Government  practically  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
possible  for  children  to  receive  education  except  in  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Efuscopalian  clergy.  In  these  districts  it  is  through 
Episcopalian  schools,  and  through  Epieoopalian  schools  alone,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Goveruiuent  assistance  to  popular  education  is 
inevitably  administered. 

The  more  closely  the  operation  of  the  system  is  examined,  the 
more  obvious  will  be  its  flagrant  injustice.  If  it  provided  that  the 
religious  teaching  given  in  a  school  should  be  determined  by  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  taught  in  it, 
there  would  be  some  show  of  fairness.  But  the  wishes  of  the  parents 
are  absolutely  ignored.  There  are  parts  of  England  and  Wales  in 
^hioh  the  majority,  and  even  the  large  majority,  of  the  poor,  whose 
-children  attend  public  elementary  schools,  belong  to  various  Noocon- 
formist  denominations.  Not  one  of  these  denominations,  however, 
is  able  to  support  a  school  of  its  owil  There  are  practical  difficultjes 
which  hinder  them  from  uniting  to  build  a  school  in  common.  The 
clergyman,  with  the  assistance  of  the  squire,  or  the  squire's  lady, 
makes  himself  responsible  for  the  building  of  a  school-room,  fulfillii^ 
the  conditions  which  the  Department  imposes,  and  which  he  can  use 
for  various  Church  purposea  He  also  becomes  responsible  for  the 
subsequent  maintenanee  of  the  stdiooL  Qd  application  to  the 
■Oovemment  he  obtains  annual  grants  which  may  cover  one-Iialf  of 
tlie  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  and  he  relies  on  the  school  fees  for 
nearly  the  other  half  If  there  is  any  deficit,  he  engt^s  to  make  it 
good.  The  nature  of  the  transaction  is  very  simple.  The  State 
seUa  the  annual  grants  of  Parliament  in  aid  of  popular  education  to 
whatever  Church  is  rich  enough  to  buy  them,  and  the  Church  which 
is  able  to  purchase  them  obtains  the  religious  control  of  the  schools. 
The  wishes  of  the  poor  parents  are  altc^ther  disregarded.  As  the 
religious  work  of  the  Nonconformists  has  been  done  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  this  inequitable  policy  is  a  Nonconformist  grievance. 

That  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  are  founded  and 
lauat^ned  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  the  streogth  of 
the  Church  is  notorious.  The  Monthly  Paper  of  the  National 
Society  be^s  on  its  cover  the  announcement  that  the  Society  was 
founded  "for  the  promotion  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  tlie 
principles  of  the  Sstabliahed  Church."  _  Every  number  of  the 
Monthly  Paper  demonstrates  that  the  Church  of  England  schools 
nre  being  used  not  merely  for  purposes  of  general  education,  not 
merely  for  the  inculcation  of  the  great  piinnplcs  of  the  Christian 
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faith,  but  for  strengthening  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  pontiun 
of  the  Establishment.  The  educational  leadera  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  even  dissatisfied  with  what  the  schools  hare  done 
akead}',  and  are  anxious  to  make  them  still  more  effectiTe  iustdta- 
tions  for  the  destruction  of  Nonconformity.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  innumerable  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  by  promi' 
neat  Churchmen  during  tlie  last  two  or  three  years,  or  to  back 
numbers  of  the  Monthly  Paper  of  the  National  Society  ;  the  Julj 
number  supplies  sufficient  confirmation  of  this  statement.  "Theee 
,  children,"  says  one  writer,  "  will  one  day  be  houseboldera,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church's  position  and  endowments  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  their  votes.  If  the  Church  has  made  a  proper  me 
of  her  schools,  her  grown-up  children  will  know  how  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  what  they  have  leamt  and  will  manfully  defend  ha." 
In  a  paper  conttuned  in  the  same  number,  by  the  Keverend  ^ndpal 
of  the  Training  College  at  Batteisea,  the  revei-end  gentleman  sajn,— 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  some  schools  the  religious  instruction  is 
stripped  of  its  distinct  Church  character  in  order  that  Dissenteis 
might  be  conciliated."  This  he  regards  as  a  serious  mistake.  "  I 
question,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  whether  any  such  by-end  would  justify 
us  in  refusing  to  the  children  of  Church  parents  " — [he  ought  to  aay 
"withholding  from  the  children  of  any  parents  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  appeal  to  the  Conscience  Clause"] — "the  full  and  comidete 
teaching  of  Church  doctrine.  Th^t  is  vndted  no  reamn  runo  «4j 
Church  schools  should  be  tnaintoA/ned  at  all,  if  the  instruction  i» 
of  that  unsectarian  character  which  ia  given  m  ov.r  Board  Schoais." 
The  same  number  of  the  Monthly  Paper  contains  other  illustrationa 
of  the  Nonconformist  allegation  that  the  schools  of  the  Church  of 
-  England  are  not  merely  or  mainly  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  but  an  important  element  of  the  ecclesiastical  oiganiEation 
of  the  Established  Church.  A  Vicar  advertises  for  a  master  and 
mistress  to  take  charge  of  bis  schools ;  but  the  master  is  "to  teach 
singing  at  school  and  play  organ  at  church,"  though  the  latter 
qualification  is  "not  indispensable"  A  certificated  master  is  wanted 
for  a  village  school  in  Cumberland,  and  "htomonium  in  choich" 
appears  in  this  case  to  be  quite  indispensable.  A  certificated  master 
is  required  in  Herefordshire,  and  he  too  must  undertake  "organ  and 
choir."  A  master  and  mistress  are  wanted  for  viUage  schools  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  they  must  teach  not  only  during  the  week,  bat 
also  in  the  Sunday  School  In  the  centre  of  England  a  cotificated 
master  is  required  who  "  must  be  able  to  play  the  harmonium  in 
church  and  train  the  choir."  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  mistress  who 
was  a  candidate  for  a  Board  School  brought  a  testimonial  from  a  Vicar 
in  which,  after  bearing  handsome  testimony  to  her  efficiency  in 
the  Dny  Sclioo!,  he  added  that  the  only  reason  why  he  parted  with 
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ber  was  that  she  lived  no  far  away  from  the  church  that  she  was- 
unable  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  School 

Nonconformists  struggling  for  their  own  religious  principle»> 
against  the  enormous  influence  which  the  Episcopalian  Churcli 
derives  from  its  connection  with  the  State,  are  amazed  that  their 
Liberal  allies  should  advocate  a  policy  by  which  the  State,  after 
giving  to  the  Established  Church  national  buildings,  and  supporting 
its  ciei|[y  with  national  property,  assists  to  provide  them  with  day 
schools  in  which  the  dominant  creed  is  taught,  and  with  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  who  as  part  of  their  duty  have  to  teach 
in  the  Church  Sunday  School,  play  the  Church  harmooium,  and  traiir 
the  Church  choir. 

Bat  I  may  be  reminded  that  the  schools  which  receive  the  Qraat 
are  obliged  to  accept  a  Conscience  Clause.  That  Liberal  politicians 
shonld  suppose  that  this  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  justice- 
of  the  denominational  system  is  one  of  the  nLost  remarkable  and 
Eurprifdng  phenomena  connected  with  the  education  controversy.  A 
very  few  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  afiSrmed  the  injus- 
tice of  Church  Bates,  and  Church  Bates  were  abolished.  Noncon- 
formists were  not  compelled  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  they  had  not  even  to  express  their  wish  to  the  rector  of 
the  parish  that  they  might  be  exempted  from  attendance  ;  the  **  Con- 
science Clause,"  which  liberated  them  from  the  necessity  of  being 
present  at  church  and  listening  to  the  Vicar's  sermon  and  the 
Morning  Service,  was  complete ;  they  stayed  away  without  asking 
anybody's  leave.  The  injustice  consiBted  in  their  being  compelled  to- 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  fabric  while  they 
disapproved  of  the  polity  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrine.  They 
complain  of  the  same  injustice  when  they  are  compelled  to  contri- 
bnte  to  the  support  of  schools  established  for  the  defence  of  the- 
same  polity  and  doctrine,  and  of  schoolmasters  who  are  obliged  as 
part  of  their  duty,  and  in  return  for  the  salary  which  Nonconformists- 
help  to  pay,  to  be  Church  organists  and  choir-masteis,  and  to- 
teach  in  Church  Sunday  Schools. 

If  a  Parliamentary  vote  were  proposed  to  assist  the  Church  of 
England  to  employ  additional  curates  or  additional  Scripture  readers, 
no  one  would  say  that  because  Nonconformists  would  be  under  no- 
compulsion  to  listen  to  the  curates  at  church,  or  to  receive  the  Scrip- 
tare  readers  into  their  houses,  they  had  no  right  to  complain.  Or  if 
grants  were  voted  by  Parliament  to  assist  the  clergy  to  pay  choir- 
masters and  organists,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  Noncon- 
formists were  not  obliged  to  listen  to  the  oigan  or  the  choir.  Or,  if  a 
vote  were  asked  for  to  enable  the  clergy  to  pay  for  the  services  of  well- 
trained  teachers  in  their  Sunday  Schools,  it  would  be  no  adequate 
defence  to  allege  that  Nonconformists  nceti  not  send  their  childrei* 
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to  be  taugbt.  Nor  when  KoQConformists  complain  of  a  Bj^temunder 
which  Sunday  School  teachers,  organists,  choir-masters,  and  relifiooa 
teachers  in  Day  Schools  are  provided  for  the  Church  of  Gn^d, 
partly  at  the  public  expense,  can  they  see  that  the  injustice  it 
remedied  by  a  Conscience  Clause  which  enables  them  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  religious  instruction  of  which  they  disapprove. 

The  Church  of  England  schools  are  declared  by  zealous  cleigymen 
to  be  "  bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  England ; "  Nonconformists  are  Dot 
willing  that  tiie  "  bulwarks  "  should  be  erected  and  k^t  in  r^Ktir  it 
the  espenae  of  the  natdon. 

This  is  the  root  of  their  objection  to  the  25th  clause.  Unda 
that  clause  the  rates  are  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  scboolt 
whose  veiy  ra«on  S^re  would  cease  if  they  ceased  to  teach  the 
specifil  tbeolc^oal  creed  fA  their  managera 

The  presest  condition  of  the  English  Church  intensifies  tie 
unwillingness  of  Nonconformists  to  contribute  to  the  extension  and 
augmentation  of  its  power.  Whatever  divisions  of  theological 
opinion  exist  among  us,  we  regard  with  the  strongest  hostility  the 
,  characteristic  theology  and  the  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the  Ritualistic 
cleigy.  To  have  been  compelled  to  support  the  religious  teaching  ani 
the  religious  services  of  the  Church  of  England  when  Evangelicaliam 
was  in  the  ascendant  was  sufficiently  distasteful  to  most  of  us.  Bat 
when,  in  parish  after  pariah,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  otha, 
■doctrines  are  taught  by  the  clergy  which  are  separated  by  tbe  voj 
thinnest  lines  Jrora  those  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuidi 
against  which  the  Protestants  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Gennsiij 
have  uniformly  and  most  vehemently  protested,^— when  the  pubKc 
(Services  of  the  Church  are  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
sensuous  services  of  the  Church  of  Kome, — when  483  clergymea, 
representing  in  their  sympathies  and  tendencies  perhaps  ten  times  as 
many,  petition  for  trained  confessors  in  the  English  Church,— wheHi 
year  after  year,  it  becomes  more  obvious  that  the  Church  of  B^- 
land  is  drifting  farther  and  farther  away  from  its  Protestant  traditi<»^ 
and  rendering  the  restoration  of  this  country  to  the  Roman  communiai 
less  and  less  difficult, — the  ancient  spirit  of  irreconcilable  hatred  of 
Romanism,  which  tlirougfa  all  vicissitudes  of  theological  thon^btha* 
descended  to  us  from  our  Nonconformist  ancestors,  compels  ns  to 
<leclare  that  at  whatever  cost  we  will  resist  a  policy  by  which  ihe 
influences  and  resources  of  the  Church  of  England  are  being  enw- 
luously  increased  at  the  public  cost.  If  in  innumerable  parishes 
children  are  to  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of  Jinwln 
that  Nonconformists  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  aw 
Abiram,  and  if  in  parishes  almost  as  numerous  they  are  to  be 
trained  to  regard  Protestantism  with  abhorrence,  we  protest  against 
-the  work  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
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We  do  DOt  ask  tbat  our  own  faith  should  be  taught  ia  schools  at 
the  natioDal  cost ;  but  we  ask  that  we  should  not  he  compeUed  to 
assist  ia  maiataioing  schools  which  teach  a  faith  which  we  regard  as 
hostile  alike  to  Christiaa  truth  aud  to  the  socid  and  political  interests 
of  the  community. 

We  are  not  inHensible  to  the  difficulties  with  which  all  legislation 
on  this  question  is  encumbered.  The  denominational  schoc^  arist. 
So  long  an  it  seemed  impossible  to  provide  foi  popular  education, 
except  through  the  ^ency  of  the  various  Churches  of  the  country, 
there  was  the  strongest  reason  for  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  denominational  system.  Uischievous  as  it  would  be  to  administer 
through  the  clergy,  whether  of  the  National  Church  or  of  the  Koncon- 
formist  Churches,  the  funds  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  a  time 
of  Famine  it  would  be  the  obvious  duty  of  the  nation  to  accept  their 
services  if  no  other  agency  for  administering  the  relief  existed.  The 
utgency  of  the  physical  necessities  of  the  destitute  would  constitute  a 
suEBcient  excuse  for  the  temporary  employment  of  the  clergy  as  the  ad- 
ministrators of  public  charity.  And  while  there  was  no  other  agency 
for  administering  the  national  assistance  given  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, there  was  an  adequate  reason  for  placing  it  in  the  bands  of  tJie 
Churches  and  the  clergy.  But  the  necessity  has  now  ceased,  and  we 
ask  that  the  development  of  the  old  and  vicious  system,  which  was 
miserably  ineffective  for  educational  purposes,  and  which  involved  great 
practical  injostice  to  the  less  wealthy  Churches,  should  be  arrested. 
If  grants  are  not  withdrawn  at  once  from  existing  schools,  we  ask 
that  no  gnmts  should  be  made  to  schools  which  do  not  receive  them 
already.  We  further  believe  that,  without  inflicting  any  injustice  on 
those  whom  the  State  has  encouraged  to  establish  denominational 
schools,  arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  the  control  of  the 
Bchoolfl  duiiag  tiie  hours  of  secular  instruction  should  be  vested  in 
School  Boards,  the  buildings  being  reserved  at  other  times  for  the 
ose  of  the  deaominations  to  which  they  belong.  At  least  one  school 
free  from  any  theological  and  ecclesiastical  bias  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  in  the  country.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed,  as 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  affirmed,  to  insist  as  the  condition  of  our 
allegiajice  to  the  Liberal  party,  that  its  leaders  should  concede  all 
the  claims  that  we  might  justly  urge ;  but  we  ask  that  the  tendency 
of  their  legislation  should  be  to  alleviate,  not  to  increase,  the  present 
inequalities  from  which  we  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  the  urgency  with  which  we  press  our 
own  claims  will  not  make  us  oblivious  of  the  supreme  necessities  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nonconformists  of  England,  but  I  can  speak  for  myself  aud  for 
at  least  many  of  those  who  during  the  last  three  years  have  been 
most  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Government.     We  are  anxious. 
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.above  all  things,  that  the  right  of  the  children  of  the  nation  to  receive 
the  best  possible  elementaiy  instruction  abould  be  efficiently  pro- 
:tected.  We  believe  that  this  should  not  be  left  to  local  authorities ; 
.it  is  an  imperial  duty.  That  a  universal  compulBory  lav  would,  m 
.the  present  position  of  aff^rs,  greatly  strengthen  the  schools  of 
rthe  Church  of  England  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  I  would  infinild; 
a-ather  that  the  children  received  the  ineffective  education  given 
an  most  denominational  Rchools  than  no  education  at  all ;  and  the 
training  even  of  the  Ritualistic  clergy  would  he  less  pemidous 
ithan  the  training  of  the  streets.  I^  indeed,  it  were  at  all  probable 
that,  during  the  next  year  or  two,  schools  under  the  immediate  coDtrot 
■of  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  take  the  place  of  schools 
under  the  control  of  private,  irreeponedble,  and  sectarian  managers, 
'to  delay  the  passing  of  a  universal  compulsoiy  law  might  be  favourable 
-to  the  reid  educational  interests  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  religious 
-equality.  But  this  is  not  probable,  and  whatever  additional  strengUi 
such  a  law,  if  passed  at  once,  might  give  to  the  Church,  which  is 
.already  buttressed  and  defended  by  the  wealth  and  favour  of  tlie 
.State,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  all  liberal  politicians  to  do  their  best 
to  pass  it  This,  at  least,  is  my  own  conviction.  I  believe  it  is  Uie 
.conviction  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Education  League.  I  belieTe 
it  is  the  conviction  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  NoncdnformisU  who 
are  most  bitterly  disappointed  and  most  vehemently  provoked  by 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  If  our  protest  as  Nonconformirts 
Against  the  ^grandizement  of  the  National  Establishment  cannot  be 
listened  to,  let  the  Government  listen  to  our  protest  as  Leaguen<Hi 
behalf  of  neglected  and  uneducated  children,  and  give  ns  eariy  neit 
-session  Uoiversal  School  Bcurds  to  cany  out  the  principle  of  Uni- 
versal Compulsion. 

But  they  will  do  more  than  this.  It  is  incredible  that  a  Hinistiy 
■of  which  Hr.  Gladstone  is  the  chief  and  Mr.  Bright  an  importtnt 
member,  should  continue  to  pursue  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  last 
^ree  years ;  they  will  not,  through  fear  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
■clergy,  perpetuate  the  injuries  which  the  legislation  of  1870  b»i 
inflicted  on  the  Nonconformists,  impede  the  development  of  an 
■effective  system  of  National  Education,  and  destroy  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  between  themselves  and  their  most  loyal  and  bi»t- 
worthy  supporters.  B.  W.  DALE. 
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NO.  XVI. — CONCLUSION. 

r\P  readers  wlio  Iiave  accompaoied  me  thus  far,  probably  some 
^  think  that  the  contents  of  the  work  go  beyond  the  limits 
implied  by  its  title.  Under  the  head.  Study  of  Sociology,  so  many 
sociological  questions  have  been  incidentally  discussed,  that  the 
science  itself  has  been  in  a  measure  dealt  with  while  dealing  with 
the  study  of  it.  Admitting  this  criticism,  my  excuse  must  be  that 
the  fault,  if  it  is  one,  has  been  scarcely  avoidable.  Nothing  to  much 
purpose  can  be  said  about  the  study  of  any  science  without  saying 
a  good  deal  about  the  general  and  special  tmths  it  includes,  or  what 
the  expositor  holds  to  be  truths.  To  write  an  essay  on  the  study  of 
Astronomy  in  which  there  should  be  no  direct  or  implied  conviction 
respecting  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  Solar  System,  nor  any  such 
recognition  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation  as  involved  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  it,  would  be  a  task  difficult  to  execute,  and,  when 
executed,  probably  of  little  value.  Similarly  with  Sociology — it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  writer  who  points  out  the  way  towards  its 
truths,  to  exclude  all  tacit  or  avowed  expressions  of  opinion  about 
those  truths ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  exclude  such  expressions  of 
opinion,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  those  illustrations  needed  to  make 
his  exposition  effective. 

vou   IXII.  T  T 
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Such  must  be,  in  part,  my  defence  for  baving  set  down  many 
thoughts  nhich  the  title  of  this  work  does  not  cover.  Especially 
have  I  found  myself  obliged  thus  to  transgresa,  by  representing  (lie 
study  of  Sociology  as  the  study  of  Evolutioo  in  its  most  complex 
form.  It  is  clear  that  to  oue  who  considers  the  facte  societies  exhibit 
as  having  had  their  origin  in  supernatural  interpositions,  or  in  the 
wills  of  individual  ruling^men,  the  study  of  these  facta  will  have  an 
aspect  wholly  unlike  that  which  it  has  to  one  who  contemplates  them 
as  generated  by  processes  of  growth  and  development  continuing 
through  centuries.  Ignoring,  as  the  first  view  tacitly  does,  that  con- 
formity to  law,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  which  the  second 
view  tacitly  asserts,  there  can  be  but  little  community  between  the 
methods  of  inquiry  proper  to  them  respectively.  Continuous 
causation,  which  in  the  one  case  there  is  little  or  no  tendency  to 
trace,  becomes,  in  the  other  case,  the  chief  object  of  attention; 
whence  it  follows  that  there  must  be  formed  wholly-different  ideas  o( 
the  appropriate  modes  of  investigation.  A  foregone  coneluwoo 
respecting  the  nature  of  social  phenomena,  is  thus  inevitably  implied 
in  any  suggestions  for  the  study  of  them. 

While,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  throughout  this  work 
thei'e  runs  the  assumption  that  the  facts,  simultaneous  and  succe^ve, 
which  societies  present,  have  a  genesis  no  less  natural  than  the 
genesis  of  facts  of  all  other  classes  \  it  is  not  admitted  that  tbit 
assumption  was  made  unawares,  or  without  warrant.  At  the  outset, 
the  grounds  for  it  were  examined.  The  notion,  widely  accepted  in 
name  though  not  consistently  acted  upon,  that  social  phenomena 
differ  from  phenomena  of  most  other  kinds  as  being  under  speciJ 
providence,  we  found  to  be  entirely  discredited  by  its  expositors;  nor, 
when  closely  looked  into,  did  the  great-man-theory  of  social  afiain 
prove  to  be  more  tenable.  Besides  finding  that  both  these  views, 
rooted  as  they  are  in  the  ways  of  thinking  natural  to  primitive  men, 
would  not  bear  criticism ;  we  found  that  even  their  defender  con- 
tinually betrayed  their  belief  in  the  production  of  social  changes  1? 
natural  causes  —  tacitly  admitted  that  after  certain  antecedents 
certain  consequents  are  to  be  expected — tacitly  admitted,  therefote, 
that  some  prevision  is  possible,  and  therefore  some  subjed^mattcr  for 
Science.  From  these  negative  justifications  for  the  belief  that 
Sociology  is  a  science,  we  turned  to  the  positive  justifications-  We 
found  that  every  aggregate  of  units  of  any  order,  has  certain  tniU 
necessarily  determined  by  the  properties  of  its  unite.  Hence  it  was 
inferable,  d  priori,  that,-given  the  natures  of  the  men  who  aie  ^^ 
units,  and  certain  characters  in  the  so<neties  formed  are  pre-detcr- 
mined — other  characters  being  determined  by  the  co-opentioD  of 
EBrroDnding  conditions.    The  cmTcnt  assertion  that  Sociirfogy  U  »* 
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possible,  impliee  a  misconception  of  its  nature.  Using  the  analogy 
supplied  by  a  human  life,  we  saw  that  just  as  hodily  development 
and  structure  and  function,  furnish  subject-matter  foi:  biological 
science,  though  the  events  set  forth  by  the  biographer  go  beyond  its 
range ;  so,  social  growth,  and  the  rise  of  structures  and  functions 
accompanying  it,  furpish  subject-matter  for  a  Science  of  Society, 
though  the  facts  with  which  historians  fill  their  pages  mostly  yield 
no  material  for  Science  Thus  conceiving  the  scope  of  the  science, 
we  saw,  on  comparing  rudimentary  societies  with  one  another  and 
with  societies  in  different  stages  of  progress,  that  they  do  present 
certain  common  traits  of  structure  and  of  function,  as  well  as  certain 
common  traits  of  development.  Further  comparisons  similarly  made, 
opened  large  questions,  such  as  that  of  the  relation  between  social 
growth  and  organization,  which  form  parts  of  this  same  science ; — 
questions  of  transcendant  importance  compared  with  those  occupying 
the  minds  of  politicians  and  writei-s  of  history. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Social  Science  next  drew  our  attention. 
We  saw  that  in  this  case,  though  in  no  other  case,  the  facts  to  be 
observed  and  generalized  by  the  student,  are  exhibited  by  an  a^[re- 
gate  of  which  he  forms  a  part  In  his  capacity  of  inquirer,  he  should 
have  no  inclination  towards  one  or  other  conclusion  respecting  the 
phenomena  to  be  generalized  ;  but  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  helped 
to  live  by  the  life  of  his  society,  imbedded  in  its  structures,  sharing 
in  its  activities,  breathing  its  atmosphere  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
he  ia  partially  coerced  into  such  views  as  favour  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion with  his  fellow-citizens.  Hence  immense  obstacles  to  the  Social 
Science,  unparalleled  by  those  standing  in  the  way  of  any  other 
science. 

FjTom  considering  thus  generally  these  causes  of  error,  we  turned 
to  consider  them  specially.  Under  the  head  of  Objective  Difficulties, 
we  glanced  at  those  many  ways  in  which  evidence  collected  by  the 
sociological  inquirer  is  vitiated.  That  extreme  un trustworthiness  of 
witnesses  which  results  from  carelessness,  or  fanaticism,  or  self- 
interest,  was  illustrated ;  and  we  saw  that,  in  addition  to  the  perver- 
sions of  statement  hence  arising,  there  are  others  which  arise  from  the 
tendency  there  is  for  some  kinds  of  evidence  to  draw  attention,  while 
evidence  of  opposite  kinds,  much  larger  in  quantity,  draws  no  atten- 
tion. Further,  it  was  shown  that  the  nature  of  sociological  facts, 
each  of  which  is  not  observable  in  a  single  object  or  aot,  but  is 
reached  only  through  registration  and  comparison  of  many  objects 
and  acts,  makes  the  perception  of  them  harder  than  that  of  other 
facts.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  wide  distribution  of  social  pheno- 
mena in  Space,  greatly  hinders  true  apprehensions  of  them  ;  imd  it 
Y  Y  2 
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was  also  poioted  out  that  another  impediment,  even  still  greater,  it 
consequent  on  their  distribution  in  Time— a  distribution  such  that 
many  of  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with,  take  centuries  to  unfold,  and  can 
be  grasped  only  by  combining  in  thought  multitudinous  changes  that 
are  slow,  involved,  and  not  easy  to  trace.  Beyond  these  difficulties 
which  we  grouped  as  distinguishing  the  science  itself,  objectively  con- 
sidered, we  saw  that  there  are  other  di£Bculties,  conveniently  to  be 
grouped  as  subjective,  which  are  also  great.  For  the  interpretation 
of  human  conduct  as  socially  displayed,  every  one  is  compelled  to  use, 
as  a  key,  his  own  nature — ascribing  to  others  thoughts  and  feeUogs 
like  his  own  ;  and  yet,  while  this  aiitomorphic  interpretation  is  indis- 
pensable, it  is  necessarily  more  or  less  misleading.  Very  generally, 
too,  a  subjective  difBculty  arises  from  the  lack  of  intellectual  faculty 
complex  enough  to  grasp  these  social  phenomena,  which  are  so 
extremely  involved.  And  again,  very  few  have  by  culture  gained 
that  plasticity  of  faculty  requisite  for  conceiving  and  accepting  those 
immensely-varied  actualities  which  societies  in  different  times  and 
places  display,  and  those  multitudinous  possibilities  to  be  inferred 
from  them.  Nor,  of  subjective  difSculties,  did  these  exhaust  the  list. 
From  the  emotional,  as  well  as  from  the  intellectual,  part  of  the 
nature,  we  saw  that  there  arise  obstacles.  The  ways  in  which  belief 
about  social  affaira  are  perverted  by  intense  fears  and  excited  hopes, 
were  pointed  out.  We  noted  the  feeling  of  impatience,  as  another 
common  cause  of  misjudgment.  A  contrast  was  drawn  showing,  too, 
what  perverse  estimates  of  public  events  men  are  led  to  make  by 
their  sympathies  and  antipathies — how,  where  their  hate  has  been 
aroused,  they  utter  unqualified  condemnations  of  ill-deeds  for  which 
there  was  much  excuse,  while,  if  their  admiration  is  excited  by  vast 
successes,  they  condone  inexcusable  ill-deeds  immeasurably  greater  in 
amoimt.  And  we  also  saw  that  among  the  distortions  of  judgment 
caused  by  the  emotions,  have  to  be  included  those  immense  4Hies 
generated  by  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  a  personal  ruler,  or  to  a 
ruling  power  otherwise  embodied. 

These  distortions  of  judgment  caused  by  the  emotions,  thus  indi- 
cated generally,  we  went  on  to  consider  specially — treating  of  them 
ae  different  forms  of  bias.  Though,  during  education,  understood  in 
a  wide  sense,  many  kinds  of  bias  are  commenced  or  given,  there  is 
one  which  our  educational  system  makes  especially  strong — the 
double  bias  in  favour  of  the  religions  of  enmity  and  of  amity.  Need- 
ful as  we  found  both  of  these  to  be,  we  perceived  that  among  the 
beliefs  about  social  affairs,  prompted  now  by  the  one  and  novr  by  the 
other,  there  are  glaring  incongruities ;  and  that  scientific  conceptions 
can  be  formed  only  when  there  is  a  compromise  between  the  dictates 
of  pure  egoism  and  the  dictates  of  pure  altruism,  for  which  they 
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respectively  stand.  We  observed,  next,  the  warping  of  opinion  which 
the  bias  of  patriotism  causes.  Recognizing  the  truth  that  the  preser- 
vation of  a  society  is  made  possible  only  by  a  due  amount  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  citizens,  we  saw  that  this  feeling  inevitably  disturbs  the 
judgment  wlien  comparisons  between  societies  are  made,  and  that  the 
data  required  for  Social  Science  are  thus  vitiated  ;  and  we  saw  that 
the  effort  to  escape  this  bias,  leading  as  it  does  to  an  opposite  bias,  is 
apt  to  vitiate  the  data  in  another  way.  While  finding  the  class-bias 
to  be  no  less  essential,  we  found  that  it  no  less  inevitably  causes  one- 
Hidedness  in  the  conceptions  of  social  affairs.  Noting  how  the  various 
.sub-classes  have  their  specialties  of  prejudice  corresponding  to  their 
class-interests,  we  noted,  at  greater  length,  how  the  more  general  pre- 
judices of  the  larger  and  more  widely- distinguished  classess,  prevent 
them  from  forming  balasced  judgments.  That  in  politics  the  bias  of 
party  interferes  with  those  calm  examinations  by  which  alone  the 
conclusions  pf  Social  Science  can  be  reached,  scarcely  needed  pointing 
out.  We  observed,  however,  that  beyond  the  political  bias  under  its 
party-form,  there  is  a  more  general  political  bias — the  bias  towards 
an  exclusively-political  view  of  social  affairs,  and  a  corresponding 
faith  in  political  instrumentalities.  As  affecting  the  study  of  Social 
Science,  this  bias  was  shown  to  be  detrimental  as  directing  the  atten- 
tion too  much  to  the  phenomena  of  social  regulation,  and  excluding 
from  thought  the  activities  regulated,  constituting  an  ^gregate  of 
phenomena  far  more  important  Lastly,  we  came  to  the  theolc^cal 
bias,  which,  under  its  general  form  and  under  its  special  forms, 
disturbs  in  various  ways  our  judgments  on  social  questions.  Obedi- 
ence to  a  supposed  divine  command  being  its  standard  of  rectitude, 
it  does  not  ask  concerning  any  social  arrangement  whether  it  con- 
duces to  social  welfare,  so  much  as  whether  it  conforms  to  the  creed 
locally  established.  Hence,  in  each  place  and  time,  those  conceptions 
about  public  affairs  which  the  theological  bias  fosters,  tend  to  diverge 
from  the  truth  in  so  far  as  the  creed  then  and  there  accepted  diverges 
from  the  truth.  And  besides  the  positive  evil  thus  produced,  there 
is  a  negative  evil,  due  to  discouragement  of  the  habit  of  estimating 
actions  by  the  results  they  eventually  cause — a  habit  which  the  study 
of  Social  Science  demands. 

Having  thus  contemplated,  in  general  and  in  detail,  the  difficulties 
of  the  Social  Science,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  preliminary  dis- 
cipline required.  Of  the  conclusions  reached  so  recently,  the  reader 
iicarcely  needs  reminding.  Study  of  the  sciences  in  general  having 
been  pointed  out  as  the  proper ,  means  of  generating  fit  habits  of 
thought,  it  was  shown  that  the  sciences  especially  to  be  attended  to 
are  those  treating  of  Life  and  of  Mind.  There  can  be  no  undei'stand- 
ing  of  social  actions  without  some  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  there 
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can  be  bo  deep  knowledge  of  buauiQ  nature  without  some  knonledge 
of  the  laws  of  Miud  ;  there  can  be  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  Mind  without  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Life.  And  that  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  Life,  as  exhibited  in  Man,  may  be  properly  grasped, 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  laws  of  Life  in  general. 

What  13  to  be  hoped  from  such  a  presentation  of  difficulties  and 
such  a  programme  of  preparatory  studies  t  Who,  in  drawing  his 
conclusions  about  public  policies,  will  be  made  to  hesitate  by  remem- 
bering the  Tuany  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  right  judgment? 
Who  will  think  it  needful  to  fit  himself  by  inquiries  so  various  uhI 
so  extensive?  Who,  in  short,  will  be  led  to  doubt  any  of  the  infer- 
ences he  has  drawn,  or  be  induced  to  pause  before  he  draws  others,  l^ 
consciousness  of  these  many  liabilities  to  error  arising  from  want  of 
knowledge,  want  of  discipline,  and  want  of  duly-balanced  tenti: 
ments  t 

To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  the  obvious  reply — a  reply 
which  the  foregoing  chapters  themselves  involve — that  very  little  is 
to  be  expected.  The  implication  throughout  the  argument  has  been 
that  for  every  society,  and  for  each  stage  in  its  evolution,  there  is  an 
appropriate  mode  of  feeling  and  thinking ;  and  that  no  mode  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking  not  adapted  to  its  degree  of  erolution,  and  to  its 
surroundings,  can  be  permanently  established.  Though  not  exactly, 
still  approximately,  the  average  opinion  in  any  age  and  country,  is  a 
function  of  the  social  structure  in  that  age  and  country.  There  may 
be,  as  we  see  during  times  of  revolution,  a  considerable  incongruity 
between  the  ideas  that  become  current  and  the  social  arrangements 
which  exist,  and  are,  in  great  measure,  appropriate ;  though  even  then 
the  incongruity  does  hut  mark  the  need  for  a  re-adjustment  of  insti- 
tutions to  character.  While,  however,  those  successive  compromises 
which,  during  social  evolution,  have  to  be  made  between  the  changed 
natures  of  citizens  and  the  institutions  evolved  by  ancestral  citizens, 
imply  disagreements,  yet  these  are  but  partial  and  temporal^— in 
those  societies,  at  least,  which  are  developing  and  not  in  course  of 
dissolution.  For  a  society  to  hold  together,  the  institutions  that  are 
needed  and  the  conceptions  that  are  generally  current,  must  be  in 
tolerable  harmony.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  modes  of 
thinking  on  social  aSTaira,  are  to  be  in  any  considerable  d^ree 
changed  by  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  Social  Science,  its 
difficulties,  and  the  required  preparations  for  studying  it. 

The  only  reasonable  hope  is,  that  here  and  there  one  may  be  led, 
in  calmer  moments,  to  remember  how  largely  bis  beliefs  about  pubhc 
matters  have  been  made  for  him  by  circumstances,  and  how  probable 
it  is  that  they  are  either  untrue  or  but  partially  tni&     When  he 
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reflects  oa  the  doubtfulness  of  the  evidence  which  he  geneialiseB, 
collected  hap-hazard  from  a  narrow  area — when  he  counts  up  the 
perverting  seutiments  fostered  in  hinU  by  education,  country,  class, 
party,  creed — when,  observing  those  around,  he  sees  that  from  other 
evidence  selected  to  gratify  sentiments  partially  unlike  his  own,  there 
result  unlike  views ;  he  may  occasionally  recollect  how  largely  mere 
accidents  have  determined  his  convictions.  Recollecting  this,  he 
may  be  induced  to  hold  these  convictions  not  quite  so  strongly;  may 
see  the  need  for  criticism  of  them  with  a  view  to  revision ;  and, 
above  all,  may  be  somewhat  less  eager  to  act  in  pursuance  of  them. 

While  the  few  to  whom  a  Social  Science  is  conceivable,  may  in 
some  degree  be  thus  influenced  by  what  is  said  concerning  the  study 
of  it,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  effect  on  the  many  to  whom  such  a 
Science  seems  an  absurdity,  or  an  impiety,  or  both.  The  feeling 
usually  excited  by  the  proposal  to  deal  scientifically  with  these 
most-complex  phenomena,  is  like  that  which  was  excited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  proposal  to  deal  scientifically  with  phenomena  of  simpler 
kinds.    As  Mr.  Grote  writes  of  Socrates — 

"  Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  the  dlTine  class  of 
pluenomena,  in  which  human  research  was  insane,  iruitless,  and  impious."* 

And  as  he  elsewhere  writes  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  Greek 
mind  in  general : — 

"  In  his  [the  early  Greek's]  view,  the  description  of  the  sun,  as  g^ves  in 
a  modem  astronomical  treatise,  would  have  appeared  not  merely  absurd, 
but  repulsive  and  impious  ;  even  in  later  times,  when  the  positive  spirit  of 
inquiry  bad  made  considerable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and  other  astronomera 
incurred  the  charge  of  blaspheniy  for  dispeisoni tying  Helios,  and  trying  to 
Rssign  iuTariable  laws  to  the  solur  phenomena,"t 

That  a  likeness  exists  between  the  feeling  then  displayed  reelect- 
ing phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  and  the  feeling  now  dispkyed 
respecting  phenomena  of  Life  and  Society,  is  manifest  The 
ascription  of  social  actions  and  political  events  entirely  to  natural 
causes,  thus  leaving  out  Providence  as  a  factor,  seems  to  the  religions 
mind  of  our  day,  as  seemed  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  Greek  the  dis- 
personification  of  HSlios  and  the  explanation  of  celestial  motions 
otherwise  than  by  immediate  divine  agency.  As  was  said  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  made  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  chapter  of  this  volume — 

"  I  lately  read  a  discussion  on  the  manner  in  which  tlie  raising  up  of 
particular  individuals  occasionally  occurs  ia  great  crises  of  human  history, 
as  if  some  sa(»«d,  invisible  power  hod  raised  tbera  up  and  placed  them  in 
particular  positions  for  special  purposes.  The  writer  says  that  they  are  not 
uniform,  but  admits  that  they  are  common — so  common  and  so  remarkable 
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that  men  would  be  liable  to  terra  them  providential  tu  a  j>re-Bcietitific  age. 
And  thia  was  aaid  without  the  amallest  notion  apparently  in  the  ttiUHn 
mind  that  he  was  giving  utterance  to  aujthing  that  could  atartle  or  alarm- 
it  was  said  aa  a  kind  or  commonplace.  It  would  seem  that  ia  hia  vie* 
there  was  a  time  when  mankind,  lost  in  ignorance,  might,  without  forfeiting 
entirely  their  title  to  the  name  of  rational  creatures,  believe  in  a  Providence, 
but  that  since  that  period  another  and  greater  power  has  arisen  under  the 
name  of  science,  and  this  power  has  gone  to  war  with  Providence,  and 
Providence  is  driven  from  the  field — and  we  have  now  the  happineaof 
living  in  the  scientific  age,  when  Providence  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  la 
otherwise  than  an  idle  dream.""' 

Of  the  mental  attitude,  very  general  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
scientific  world,  which  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  exemplify, 
he  has  since  given  further  illustration ;  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  check 
a  movement  he  thinks  mischievous,  has  so  conspicuously  made 
himself  the  exponent  of  the  anti-scientific  view,  that  we  may  fitlj 
regard  his  thoughts  on  the  matter  as  typical  In  an  address 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Liverpool  College,  and  since  republished  with 
additions,  he  says : — 

"Upon  the  ground  of  what  is  termed  evolution,  God  is  relieved  of  tli« 
labour  of  creation ;  in  the  name  of  unchangeable  laws,  He  is  disduug^ 
from  governing  the  world.'' 

This  passive  proves  the  kinship  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  coaceptioo 
of  things  and  that  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  even  closer  tbaii 
above  alleged ;  for  its  implication  is,  not  simply  that  the  scientific 
interpretatioa  of  vital  and  social  phenomena  as  conforming  to  6ied 
laws,  is  repugnant  to  htm,  hut  that  the  like  interpretation  of  inorganic 
phenomena  is  repugnant  In  common  with  the  ancient  Greek,  he 
regards  as  irreligious,  any  explanation  of  Nature  which  dispenses  with 
immediate  divine  superintendence.  He  appears  to  overlook  the  feet 
that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  with  the  entire  science  of  phjaioi) 
Astronomy,  is  open  to  the  same  charge  as  this  which  he  makes  against 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  remembered 
that  throughout  the  past,  each  further  step  made  by  Science  has  heen 
denounced  for  reasons  like  those  which  he  assigns.t 

•  Homing  Poii,  May  15,  1872. 

t  In  the  appendix  to  his  repabliBKed  addreaa,  Mr.  Qladatone,  in  iUnsbstiiHi  of  tbe 
views  he  coademnB,  refers  to  that  part  of  First  Prindpla  which,  treatiiig  of  the 
reoonoiliation  of  8cienae  and  Religion,  contends  that  this  oonmsts  in  a  nnited  nctf- 
nition  of  an  Ultimate  Canse  which,  thoi^^h  ever  present  to  oonscionaneM,  tmuco^ 
knowledge.  Commenting  on  this  view,  he  says  ; — "  Btill  it  vividly  raoall*  to  mied' 
an  old  story  of  tliB  man  who,  wishing  ta  be  rid  of  one  who  was  in  his  honse,  Mid, 
'  Sir,  there  aie  two  sides  to  my  hooM,  and  we  will  divide  them  ;  yoa  dull  take  tbc 
outside.' "  This  seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  happily-chosen  aimile ;  sinoe  it  admiti  of 
aa  interpretation  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  Hi.  Gladstone  intends.  The  do^riiK 
be  combats  is  tliat  Science,  onable  ta  gd  beyond  the  oubodea  of  tliinga,  is  far  tnr 
debarred  from  teaohiDg,  and  even  from  ooncetTing,  the  Power  within  them;  and  thii 
bring  so,  the  lelativv  poriticos  of  Beligion  and  Sdenoe  may  be  well  represented  bj 
inverting  the  application  of  his  flgru^. 
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It  is  instructive  to  observe,  however,  that  in  tiiese  prevailing  con- 
ceptions ezpresaed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  wo  have  here  to  note  a'^ 
escluding  the  conception  of  a  Social  Science,  there  is  to  be  traced  a 
bealthful  process  of  compromise  between  old  and  new.  For  as  in  the 
current  conceptions  about  the  order  of  events  in  the  lives  of  persons, 
there  ia  a  partnership,  wholly  illogical  though  temporarily  convenient, 
between  the  ideas  of  natural  causation  and  of  providential  interfer- 
ence ;  80,  in  the  current  political  conceptions,  the  behef  in  divine  in- 
terpositions goes  along  with,  and  by  no  means  excludes,  the  belief  in 
a  natural  production  of  efifects  on  society  by  natural  agencies  set  to 
work.  In  relation  to  the  occuiTcnces  of  individual  life,  we  displayed 
oiir  national  aptitude  for  thus  entertaining  mutually-destructive  ideas, 
when  an  unpopular  prince  suddenly  gained  popularity  by  outliving 
certain  morbid  changes  in  his  blood,  and  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  recovery,  providential  aid  and  natural  causation  were  unitedly  re- 
cognized by  a  thanksgiving  to  God  and  a  baronetcy  to  the  doctor. 
And  similarly,  we  see  that  throughout  all  our  public  actions,  the 
theory  which  Mr.  Gladstone  represents,  that  great  men  are  providen- 
tially raised  up  to  do  things  God  has  decided  upon,  and  that  the 
course  of  affairs  is  supematurally  ordered  thus  or  thus,  does  not  in 
tlie  least  interfere  with  the  passing  of  measures  calculated  to  achieve 
desired  ends  in  ways  classed  as  natural,  and  nowise  modifies  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  measures  on  tbeir  merits,  as  estimated  in  terms  of 
cause  and  consequence.  While  the  prayers  with  which  each  legis- 
lative sitting  commences,  show  a  nominal  belief  in  an  immediate 
divine  guidance,  the  votes  with  which  the  sitting  ends,  given  in 
pursuance  of  reasons  which  the  speeches  assign,  show  us  a  real  l>elief 
that  the  effects  will  be  determined  by  the  agencies  set  to  work. 

Still,  it  is  clear  that  the  old  conception,  while  it  qualifies  the  new 
but  little  in  the  regulating  of  actions,  qualifies  it  very  much  in  the 
forming  of  theories.  There  can  be  no  complete  acceptance  of 
Sociology  as  a  science,  so  long  as  the  belief  in  a  social  ordei'  not 
conforming  to  natural  law,  survives.  Hence,  as  already  said,  con- 
siderations touching  the  study  of  Sociology,  not  very  influential  even 
over  the  few  who  recognize  a  Social  Science,  can  have  scarcely  any 
effects  on  the  great  mass  to  whom  a  Social  Science  is  an  incredibility. 

I  do  not  mean  that  this  prevailing  imperviousness  to  scientific 
conceptions  of  social  phenomena  is  to  be  regretted.  As  implied  in  a 
foregoing  paragraph,  it  is  part  of  the  required  adjustment  between 
existing  opinions  and  the  forms  of  social  life  at  present  requisite. 
With  a  given  phase  of  human  character  there  must,  to  maintain 
equilibrium,  go  an  adapted  class  of  institutions,  and  a  set  of  thoughts 
and  sentiments  in  tolerable  harmony  with  those  institutions.     Hence, 
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it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  with  the  average  human  nature  we  now 
have,  there  should  be  a  wide  acceptance  of  views  natural  only  to  a 
more-'highly -developed  social  state,  and  to  the  improved  type  of 
citizen  accompanying  such  a  state.  The  desirable  thing  is,  that  a 
growth  of  ideas  and  feelings  tending  to  produce  modificatioD,  shall 
be  Joined  with  a  continuance  of  ideas  and  feelings  tending  to  preserve 
stability.  And  it  i»  one  of  our  satisfactory  social  traits,  eshibiW  in 
a  degree  never  before  paralleled,  that  along  with  a  mental  progress 
which  brings  about  considerable  changes,  there  is  a  devotion  of 
thought  and  eneigy  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  arrangementi, 
and  creeds,  and  sentiments — an  energy  sufficient  even  to  re-invigorate 
some  of  the  old  forms  and  belietji  that  were  decaying.  When, 
therefore,  a  distinguished  statesman,  anxious  for  human  welfare  as 
he  ever  shows  himself  to  be,  and  holding  that  the  defence  of 
established  beliefs  must  not  be  left  exclusively  to  its  "standing 
army  "  of  "  priests  and  ministers  of  religion,"'  undertakes  to  combat 
opinions  at  variance  with  a  creed  he  thinks  essential ;  the  occurrence 
may  be  taken  as  adding  another  to  the  many  signs  of  a  healthfiil 
condition  of  society.  That  in  our  day,  one  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position 
should  think  as  he  does,  seems  to  me  very  desirable.  That  we  should 
have  for  our  working-king  one  in  whom  a  purely-scientific  conception 
of  things  bad  become  dominant,  and  who  wa»  thus  out  of  harmony 
with  our  present  social  state,  would  probably  be  detrimental,  and 
might  be  disastrous. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  this  policy  of 
compromise,  alike  in  institutions,  in  actions,  and  in  bclie&,  which 
especially  characterizes  English  life,  is  a  policy  essential  to  a  society 
going  through  the  transitions  caused  by  continued  growth  and 
development.  The  illogicalities  and  the  absurdities  to  be  found  so 
abundantly  in  current  opinions  and  existing  arrangements,  are  those 
which  inevitably  arise  in  the  course  of  perpetual  re-adjustments  lo 
circumstances  perpetually  changing.  Ideas  and  institutions  proper 
to  a  past  social  state,  but  incongruous  with  the  new  social  state  that 
has  grown  out  of  it,  surviving  into  this  new  social  state  they  have 
made  possible,  and  disappearing  only  as  this  new  social  state 
establishes  its  own  ideas  and  institutions,  are  necessarily,  during  their 
survival,  in  conflict  with  these  new  ideas  and  institutions — necrasarily 
furnish  elements  of  contradiction  in  men's  thoughts  and  deeds.  And 
yet  as,  for  the  carrying-on  of  social  life,  the  old  must  continue  so 
long  as  the  new  is  not  ready,  this  perpetual  compromise  is  aa 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  normal  development.  Its  essen- 
tialness  we  may  see  on  remembering  that  it  equally  holds  throughont 
the  evolution  of  an  individual  organism.  The  structural  and  fimctional 
aiTangements  during  growth,  are  never  quite  right :  always  the  oW 
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adjustment  for  a  smaller  size  is  made  wrong  bj  the  larger  size  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  producing — always  the  transition -structure 
is  a  compromise  between  the  requirements  of  past  and  future, 
fulfilling  in  an  imperfect  way  the  requirements  of  the  present.  And 
this,  which  is  shown  claarly  enough  where  there  is  simple  growth,  is 
shown  still  more  clearly  where  there  are  metamorphoses.  A  creature 
which  leads  at  two  periods  of  its  existence  two  different  kinds  of 
life,  and  which,  in  adaptation  to  its  second  period,  has  to  develop 
sUuctures  that  were  not  fitted  for  its  first,  passes  through  a  stage 
dimog  which  it  possesses  both  partially  —  during  which  the  old 
dwindles  while  the  new  grows  :  as  happens,  for  instance,  in  creatures 
that  continue  to  breathe  water  by  external  'branchiae  during  the  time 
they  are  developing  the  lungs  that  enable  them  to  breathe  air.  And 
thus  it  is  with  the  alterations  produced  by  growth  in  societies,  as  well 
aa  with  those  metamorphoses  accompanying  change  in  the  mode  of 
life — especially  those  accompanying  change  from  the  predatory  life  to 
the  industrial  life.  Here,  too,  there  must  be  transitional  st^es 
during  which  incongruous  organizations  co-exist :  the  first  remaining 
indispensable  until  the  second  has  grown  up  to  its  work.  Just  as 
injurious  as  it  would  be  to  an  amphibian  to  cut  off  its  branchiae 
before  its  lungs  were  well  developed ;  so  injurious  must  it  be  to  a 
society  to  destroy  its  old  institutiona  before  the  new  have  become 
organized  enough  to  take  their  places. 

Non-rec(^nition  of  this  truth  characterizes  too  much  the  reformers, 
political,  religious,  and  social,  of  our  own  time ;  as  it  has  characterized 
those  of  past  times.  On  the  part  of  men  eager  to  rectify  wrongs  and 
eipel  errors,  there  is  still,  as  there  ever  has  been,  so  absorbing  a  con- 
scioQsness  of  the  evils  caused  by  old  forms  and  old  ideas,  as  to  permit 
DO  consciousness  of  the  benefits  these  old  forms  and  old  ideas  have 
yielded.  This  partiality  of  view  is,  in  a  sense,  necessary.  There 
must  be  division  of  labour  here  as  elsewhere  :  some  who  have  the 
function  of  attacking,  and,  who,  that  they  may  littack  effectually, 
must  feel  strongly  the  viciousness  of  that  which  they  attack  ;  some 
who  have  the  function  of  defending,  and  who,  that  they  may  be  good 
defenders,  must  over-value  the  things  they  defend.  But  while  this 
one-sidedness  has  to  he  tolerated,  as  in  great  measure  unavoidable, 
it  is  in  some  respects  to  be  regretted.  Though,  with  grievances  less 
serious  and  animosities  less  intense  than  those  which  existed  here  in 
the  past,  and  which  exist  still  abroad,  there  go  mitigated  tendencies 
to  a  rash  destructiveness  on  the  one  side,  and  an  unreasoning  bigotry 
on  the  other ;  yet  even  in  our  country  atnd  age  there  are  dangers 
from  the  want  of  a  due  both-sidedness.  In  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  those  who  advocate  various  political  and  social  changes,  there  is  so 
continuous  a  presentation  of  injustices,  and  abuses,  and  mischiefs. 
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and  C3iTUptionK,  as  to  leave  the  impressioa  that  for  seciiriiig  a  whole- 
some state  of  thiugs,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  set  aside  present 
arrangements.  The  implication  seems  ever  to  he  that  all  who  occupy 
places  of  power,  and  form  the  regulative  organization,  are  alone  to 
blame  for  whatever  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  and  that  the  classes 
regulated  are  blameless.  "  See  the  injuries  which  these  institutioDs 
inHict  on  you,"  says  the  energetic  reformer.  "Consider  how  selfish 
must  be  the  men  who  maintain  them  to  their  own  advantage  and 
your  detriment,"  he  adds.  An<l  then  he  leaves  to  he  drawn  the 
manifest  inference  that  were  these  selfisli  men  got  rid  of,  all  woyld 
he  well.  Neither  he  nor  his  audience  recognizes  tlie  facts  that 
regulative  arrangements  are  essential ;  that  the  arrangements  in 
question,  along  with  their  many  vices,  have  some  virtues ;  that  nuch 
vices  as  they  have  do  not  result  from  an  egoism  peculiar  to  those 
who  uphold  and  work  them,  but  result  from  a  general  egoism— in 
egoism  no  less  decidetl  in  those  who  complain  than  in  those  com- 
plained of  Inequitable  government  can  be  upheld  only  by  the  aid 
of  a  people  correspondingly  inequitable,  in  its  sentiments  and  act«. 
Injustice  cannot  reign  if  the  community  does  not  furnish  a  due 
supply  of  unjust  agents.  No  tyrant  can  tyrannize  over  a  people 
save  on  condition  that  the  people  is  bad  enough  to  supply  him  with 
si^ldiers  who  will  fight  for  his  tyranny  and  keep  their  brethren  in 
slavery.  Class-supremacy  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  comipt 
buying  of  votes,  unless  there  are  multitudes  of  voters  venal  enough 
to  sell  their  votes.  It  is  thus  everywhere  and  in  all  degrees — mis- 
conduct among  those  in  power  is  the  correlative  of  misconduct 
among  those  over  whom  they  exercise  power. 

And  vhile,  in  the  men  who  urge  on  changes,  there  is  an  uncwi- 
sciousness  that  the  evils  they  denounce  are  rooted  in  the  nature 
common  to  themselves  and  other  men,  there  is  also  an  imconscioosn^ 
that  amid  the  things  they  would  throw  away  there  is  much  wintli 
preserving.  This  holds  of  beliefs  more  especially.  Along  with  the 
destructive  tendency  there  goes  but  little  constructive  tendenw- 
The  criticisms  made,  imply  that  it  is  requisite  only  to  dissip^ 
errors,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  truths.  It  is  forgotten 
that,  along  with  forms  which  are  bad,  there  is  a  large  atnount  of 
substance  which  is  good.  And  those  to  whom  there  are  addreswd 
condemnations  of  the  forms,  unaccompanied  by  the  caution  thit 
there  ia  a  substance  to  be  preserved  in  higher  forms,  are  left,  ixx 
only  without  any  coherent  system  of  guiding  beliefs,  but  without  uy 
consciousness  that  one  is  requisite. 

Hence  the  need,  above  admitted,  for  an  active  defence  of  that 
which  exists,  carried  on  by  men  convinced  of  its  entire  wortJi;  so 
that  those  who  attack  may  not  destroy  the  good  along  with  the  bad. 
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And  here  let  me  point  out  specifically,  the  truth  already  implied, 
that  studying  Sociology  scientifically,  leads  to  fairer  appreciations  of 
different  parties,  political,  religious,  and  other.  The  conception 
initiated  and  developed  by  Social  Science,  is  at  the  same  time  Radical 
and  Conservative  —  Radical  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  which 
cuiTent  Radicalism  couceivea ;  Conservative  to  a  degree  beyond 
anything  conceived  by  present  Conservatism.  When  there  has  been 
adequately  seized  the  truth  that  societies  are  products  of  evolution, 
assuming,  in  their  various  times  and  places,  their  various  modifica- 
tions of  structure  and  function ;  there  follows  the  conviction  tliat 
what,  relatively  to  our  thoughts  and  sentiments,  were  arrangements 
of  extreme  badness,  had  fitnesses  to  conditions  which  made  better 
arrangements  impracticable  ;  whence  comes  a  tolerant  interpretation 
of  past  tyrannies  at  which  even  the  bitterest  Tory  of  our  own  days 
would  be  indignant.  On  the  other  band,  after  observing  how  the 
processes  that  have  brought  things  to  their  present  stage  are  still 
going  on,  not  with  a  decreasing  rapidity  indicating  approach  to 
cessation,  but  with  an  increasing  rapidity  that  implies  long  con- 
tinuance and  immense  transformations  ;  there  follows  the  conviction 
that  the  remote  future  has  in  store,  forms  of  social  life  higher  than 
any  we  have  imagined  :  there  comes  a  faith  transcending  that  of  the 
Radical,  whose  aim  is  some  reorganization  admitting  of  comparison 
to  organizations  which  exist.  And  while  this  conception  of  societies 
as  naturally  evolved,  beginning  with  small  and  simple  types  which 
bave  their  short  existences  and  disappear,  advancing  to  higher  types 
that  are  larger,  more  complex,  and  longer-lived,  coming  to  still-higher 
types  like  our  own,  great  in  size,  complexity,  and  duration,  and 
promising  types  transcending  these  in  times  after  existing  societies 
have  died  away — while  this  conception  of  societies  implies  that  in 
the  slow  course  of  things  changes  almost  immeasurable  in  amount 
are  possible,  it  also  implies  that  but  small  amounts  of  such  changes 
are  possible  within  short,  periods. 

Thus,  the  theoiy  of  progress  disclosed  by  the  study  of  Sociology 
as  science,  is  one  which  greatly  moderates  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
estreme  parties.  Aft«r  clearly  seeing  that  the  structures  and  actions 
throughout  a  society  are  determined  by  the  properties  of  its  units, 
and  that  (external  disturbances  apart)  the  society  cannot  be  sub- 
stantially and  permaaently  changed  without  its  unite  being  siibstan- 
tJally  and  permanently  changed,  it  becomes  easy  to  see  that  great 
alterations  cannot  suddenly  be  made  to  much  purpose.  And  when 
both  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party  of  resistance  perceive  that 
the  institutions  which  at  any  time  exist  are  more  deeply  rooted  than 
they  supposed— when  the  one  party  perceives  that  these  institutions, 
imperfect  as  they  are,  have  a  temporary  fitness,  while  the  other  party 
perceives  that  the  maintenance  of  them,  in  so  far  as  it  is  desirable,  is 
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in  great  measure  gimrantced  by  the  hinnan  nature  they  have  grown 
out  of;  there  must  come  a  diminishing  violence  of  attack  on  one  side, 
and  a  diminishiDg  perversity  of  defence  on  the  other,  EvideDtly,  bo 
far  as  a  doctrine  can  influence  general  conduct  (whicli  it  can  do, 
however,  in  but  a  comparatively-small  degiee),  the  Doctiine  of 
Evolution,  in  its  social  applications,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  stea/lijin;] 
etfect,  alike  on  thought  and  action. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  some  should  propose  to  draw  the  seemiog^T- 
awkward  corollary  that  it  matters  not  what  we  believe  or  what  ire 
teach,  since  the  process  of  social  evolution  will  take  its  own  course  in 
spite  of  us ;  I  reply  that  while  this  corollary  is  in  one  sense  true,  it 
is  in  another  sense  untrue.  Doubtless,  from  all  that  has  been  saii 
it  follows  that,  supposing  surrounding  conditions  continue  the  samp, 
the  evolution  of  a  society  cannot  he  in  any  essential  way  divettf^l 
from  its  general  course  ;  though  it  also  followw  (and  here  the  corollarr 
is  at  fault)  that  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  individuals,  being  natar^ 
factors  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  itself,  and  aid  in 
further  advancing  it,  cannot  he  dispensed  with,  but  must  be  severally 
valued  as  increments  of  the  aggregate  force  producing  change.  Bat 
while  the  corollary  is  even  here  partially  misleading,  it  is,  in  another 
direction,  far  more  seriously  misleading.  For  though  the  process  of 
social  evolution  ia  in  its  general  character  so  far  pre-determined,  that 
its  successive  stages  cannot  be  ante-dated,  and  that  hence  no  teaching 
or  policy  can  advance  it  beyond  a  certain  nonnal  rate,  which  is  limited 
by  the  rate  of  organic  modification  in  human  beings  ;  yet  it  is  qnite 
possible  to  perturb,  to  retard,  or  to  disorder  the  process:  The  analogy 
of  individual  development  again  serves  us.  The  unfoldiog  ot  an 
oi^nism  after  its  special  type,  has  its  approximately-UDiform  cooi^ 
taking  its  tolerably-definite  time ;  and  no  treatment  that  may  be 
devised  will  fundamentally  change  or  greatly  accelerate  these :  tie 
best  that  can  bo  done  is  to  maintain  the  required  favourable  con- 
ditions. But  it  is  quite  easy  to  adopt  a  treatment  which  shall  dwarf 
or  deform,  or  otherwise  injure ;  the  processes  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment may  be,  and  very  often  are,  hindered  or  deranged,  though  they 
cannot  be  arti6cially  bettered.  Similarly  with  the  social  organisnL 
Though  by  maintaining  favourable  conditions  there  cannot  be  more 
good  done  than  that  of  letting  social  progress  go  on  unhindered ;  yet 
an  immensity  of  mischief  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  distnrbiDg  ud 
distorting  pnd  repressing,  by  policies  carried  out  in  purguance  ff 
erroneous  conceptions.  And  thus,  notwithstanding  first  appesrances 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  important  part  to  be  played  by  a  true 
theory  of  social  phenomena. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  think  these  general  condnsions  dis- 
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couraging,  may  be  added.  Probably  the  more  enthusiastic,  hopeful 
of  great  ameliorations  in  the  state  of  mankiod,  to  bo  brought  about 
rapidly  by  propagating  this  belief  or  initiating  that  reform,  will  feel 
that  a  doctrine  negativing  their  sanguine  anticipations  takes  away 
much  of  the  stimulus  to  exertion.  If  large  advances  in  human 
welfare  can  come  only  in  the  slow  process  of  things,  which  will 
inevitably  bring  them  ;  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  ? 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  on  visionary  hopes,  rational  criticisms  have 
a  depressing  infiuence.  It  is  better  to  recognize  the  truth,  however. 
As  between  infancy  and  maturity  there  is  no  short-cut  by  which 
there  may  be  avoided  the  tedious  process  of  growth  and  development 
through  insensible  increments  ;  so  there  is  no  way  from  the  lower 
forma  of  social  life  to  the  higher,  but  one  passing  through  small 
successive  modifications.  If  we  contemplate  the  order  of  nature,  we 
see  that  everywhere  vast  results  are  brought  about  by  accumulations 
of  minute  actions.  The  surface  of  the  E^th  has  been  sculptured  by 
forces  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  produce  alterations  scarcely 
anywhere  visible.  Its  multitudes  of  different  organic  forms  have 
arisen  by  processes  bo  alow,  that,  during  the  periods  our  observations 
extend  over,  the  results  are  in  most  cases  inappreciable.  We  mu.st 
be  content  to  recognize  these  truths  and  conform  our  hopes  to  them. 
Light,  falling  upon  a  crystal,  is  capable  of  altering  its  molecular 
arrangements,  but  it  can  do  this  only  by  a  repetition  of  impulses 
almost  innumerable :  before  a  unit  of  ponderable  matter  can  have 
its  rhythmical  movements  so  increased  by  successive  etherial  waves, 
as  to  be  detached  from  its  combination  and  arranged  in  another  way, 
millions  of  such  etherial  waves  must  successively  make  infinitesimal 
additions  to  its  motion.  Similarly,  before  there  arise  in  human 
uture  and  human  institutions,  changes  having  that  permanence 
whidi  makes  them  an  acquired  inheritance  for  the  human  race,  there 
must  go  innumerable  recurrences  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
actions,  conducive  to  such  changes.  The  process  cannot  be  abridged  ; 
and  must  be  gone  through  with  due  patience. 

Thus,  admitting  that  for  the  fanatic  some  wild  anticipation  is 
needful  as  a  stimulus,  and  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  his  delusion 
as  adapted  to  his  particular  nature  and  his  particular  function, 
the  man  of  higher  tjrpe  must  be  content  with  greatly-moderated 
expectations,  while  he  perseveres  with  undiminished  efforts.  He 
has  to  see  how  comparatively  little  can  be  done,  and  yet  to  find  it 
worth  while  to  do  that  little  :  so  uniting  philanthropic  energy  with 
philosophic  calm. 

Herbeet  Spencer. 
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ENGLAND,  from  her  position  and  from  the  genius  of  her  people, 
has  always  been  prone  to  maritime  discovery  and  adrentoie, 
and  during  the  last  three  centuries  she  has  been  foremost  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  exploring  the  unknown  parts  of  the  eartL 
Britons  have  been  further  north  and  further  south,  and  to  greater 
heights  above  the  sea  on  mountain  peaks,  than  any  other  people. 
The  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Oius, 
were  discovered  by  Britons ;  and  their  innate  love  of  get^raphical 
discovery  is  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cabot.  Uoreonr, 
this  tendency  is  not  con6ned  to  a  limited  number  of  adventurers  in 
each  generation,  but  is  shared  by  the  whole  nation.  All  England 
watches,  with  intense  interest,  the  movements  of  Baker  and  of 
Livingstone,  and  warmly  approves  any  act  of  the  Government,  such 
as  the  fitting  out  of  tiie  Challenger,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  scientific  and  especially  of  geographical  discoverj. 
Hence  the  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions  have  always  been  warroly 
advocated  in  England ;  and  while  no  service  is  more  popular  than 
that  connected  with  the  exploring  of  unknown  regions,  no  measures 
have  always  been  more  heartily  applauded  than  those  which  ban 
led  to  the  despatch  of  expeditions  of  discovery.  A  generation  has, 
however,  grown  up  since  the  last  Arctic  expedition  was  fitted  out ;  auJ 
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tbis  once  adventure-loving  people  has  looked  on,  with  varying  feelings, 
while  others  have  beea  busily  striving  to  complete  the  work  in  the  far 
north  which  we  have  left  unfinished.  This  temporary  inertness  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  The  sad  disaster  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  gallant  following  enabled  the  croakers,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
England  as  elsewhere,  to  raise  the  cry  of  danger  with  wearisome 
iteration.  There  was  a  war,  too,  which  rightly  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  country,  for  some  years,  and  other  events  have  since  filled  the 
public  mind.  But  now,  at  last,  the  efiforts  of  gallant  men  of  other 
countries  and  of  a  few  English  yachtsmen,  have  drawn  public  attention 
to  Arctic  discovery,  and  a  very  healthful  feeling  is  springing  up. 
There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  useful  and  honourable  work 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  Arctic  regions  should  not  be  continued  by 
this  generation.  The  risks  and  dangers  are  now  much  less,  while  the 
value  of  the  results  to  be  attained  ai'e  enormously  enhanced.  It 
seems,  therefore,  most  important  that  the  reasons  for  advocating 
continued  North  Polar  research  should  be  generally  known,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  service  should  be  understood, 

Arctic  expeditions  have  been  despatched  from  two  distinct  motives 
during  two  epochs  of  our  history.  At  first  they  were  undertaken 
entirely  for  commercial  reasons,  to  discover  new  routes  to  the  east, 
and  to  open  up  new  sources  of  wealth.  In  the  latter  object  they 
were  abundantly  successful.  It  was  an  Arctic  expedition  that  dis- 
covered Russia,  and  led  to  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Muscovy 
Company ;  and  the  voyages  of  Hudson  and  I)avis  gave  rise  to  those 
whaling  ventures  which  materially  increased  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  Great  Britain.  But  during  Uie  last  century  the  main  object  of 
Arctic  expeditions  has  been  to  make  scientiRc  researches,  and  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Every  year  the  connection 
between  science  and  practical  utility  becomes  more  close,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  research  in  the  unknown  parts  of  the  earth, 
apart  from  purely  scientifiic  interests,  increases  year  by  year.  It  baa 
often  been  said  that  the  search  for  a  North-West  Passage  was  absurd 
because  ships  could  never  use  it.  Never  was  there  a  more  ignorant 
iallacy.  It  has  never,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  been  supposed 
that  a  North- West  Passage  could  be  a  highway  for  trade.  The  search 
was  undertaken,  and  eventually  achieved,  for  the  sake  of  geographical 
discovery,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  numerous  valuable  observations  in 
every  branch  of  science ;  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  object. 

It  is  now  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  second  and  jiobler  epoch 
of  Arctic  adventure  commenced  ;  and  the  heartiness  with  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  England  then,' and  long  afterwards,  adopted 
and  carried  out  the  proposals  of  men  of  science  is  a  thing  that  ought, 
in  these  days,  to  be  pondered  and  laid  to  heart.  In  all  that  is  good 
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and  unselfish,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  measures  alike  honoiir- 
able  and  useful,  we  of  this  generation  should  gladly  turn  for  precedent! 
to  the  administration  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  now  1 873.  Let  us  ton 
for  a  noble  precedent  to  1773.  In  that  year  the  Royal  Society 
applied  to  Lord  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
obtain  his  Majesty's  sanction  for  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  to 
explore  the  North  Polar  area,  uiging  that  such  discoTery  would  be  oi 
service  in  the  promotion  of  human  knowledge.  The  wishes  of  the 
society  were  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  Government  of  tbat 
day  ordered  that  an  Arctic  expedition  should  be  undertaken  "  witb 
every  encouragement  that  could  countenance  such  an  enteqvise,  and 
evei^  assistance  that  could  contribute  to  its  success."  Captuos  Pbipps 
and  Lutwidge,  with  the  future  Lord  Nelson  as  a  midshipman,  sailed  to 
the  Spitzbergen  seas,  and  returned  with  a  goodly  store  of  Bdentific 
observationa,  though  unsuccessful  in  their  main  object  of  readiinj 
the  North  Pole.  But  their  comparative  failure  did  not  damp  tk 
ardour  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  1776  Captain  Cook  was  ordered 
to  make  another  attempt  on  the  Pacific  side.  Then  foUoved  the 
'  long  war,  but  aa  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  prosecuting  Arctic  discovery  was  resumed.  The  men 
had  changed  since  1773,  another  generation  had  risen  up,  bat  the 
Government  was  still  animated  by  the  same  noble-  sentimeiita  as 
regards  maritime  enterprise.  Aletterwas  addressed  to  Lord  Melville 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1817,  and  the  reply  was  that  "the  Govhb- 
ment  had  deemed  it  their  duty,  in  conformity  vrith  the  suggestion  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  give  ^orders  for  the  fitting  out  of  four  snitable 
vessels  with  a  view  of  the  important  objects  of  Arctic  discovery."  !■> 
a  scientific  point  of  view  these  espeditiona  were  fruitful  of  results, 
including  Sabine's  most  important  mimetic  observations;  aswer* 
those  which  followed  them  in  the  subsequent  years :  and  in  182G 
Lord  Melville  i^ain  sanctioned  Parry's  gallant  attempt  to  reat^  tbe 
Pole  by  boats  and  sledges.  Then  there  was  an  interval  of  inaction, 
but  in  1 839,  when  an  Antarctic  expedition  wa«  proposed,  the  Preflideut 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  threw  themselves  unreservedly  aod 
with  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale,  with  immediate  and  decisiw 
effect.  James  Ross  was  despatched  on  bis  memorable  fbnr  years  ^ ' 
fruitful  discovery  and  research.  In  1845  the  Royal  Society  again 
uiged  the  importance  of  Arctic  research  upon  tiie  attention  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government,  and  a  scientific  expedition  was  fitted  out 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  gallant  explorers  who  sailed  with  Franklin  performed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Arctic  voyages  on  record,  and  doubtless  ocUected 
a  rich  store  of  observations.  The  catastrophe  which  led  to  the  low 
of  the  crews  of  the  Er^ma  and  Terror  is  not  one  which  can  poesiUy 
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again  befall  an  expedition  in  those  regions.  It  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  B  hurricaQe  or  other  unavoidable  danger.  Subsequent  experience 
has  taught  lessons  which  enable  future  explorers  to  provide  against  a 
eimilar  mishap  with  certainty.  The  fatal  omiasion  was  the  want  of 
proper  depots  of  provisions  so  as  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  crews  in 
case  of  necessity — a  measure  of  precaution  which,  since  that  disaster, 
has  always  been  carefully  provided  for.  In  Lady  Franklin's  own 
words : — 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  unreasonable,  and  much  to  ba  deplored,  if  the  fate 
of  my  dear  husbaud  and  his  companions  were  to  be  made  an  official  objec- 
tion to  all  future  Arctic  eiploration.  They  met  with  the  unhappy  end 
which  too  ofteu  befalls  the  pioneers  of  tentative  and  dangerous  enterprise. 
Eveiy  succeeding  espeditioa  sailed  with  better  ships,  better  equipments, 
better  charts,  better  supports,  and  with  ever-inereaaing  knowledge ;  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  no  naval  service  on  the  face  of  the  globe  exhibits, 
on  the  average,  so  few  casualties  as  tha^t  in  the  Polar  seas." 

The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  the  last  scientific  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Great  Britain  into  the  Arctic  regions.  During  the 
thirteen  following  years,  no  less  than  fourteen  public  and  private 
expeditions  were  employed  in  the  work  of  searching  for  the  missing 
explorers ;  and  it  is  tlius  that  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  Arctic  navigation  and  Arctic  travelling  has  been  accumulated, 
which  .will  serve  materially  to  diminish  the  risks  of  any  future 
enterprise.     But  scientific  exploration  baa  ceased  since  1845, 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  resuming  this  truly  English  work. 
Ur,  Gladstone  formed  one  of  the  Ministry  which,  in  1845,  wisely 
despatched  the  last  scientific  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  ;  and 
now  the  infinitely  stronger  I'easons  for  fitting  out  one  more  expe- 
dition with  the  same  great  object,  but  with  more  knowledge  and  less 
risk,  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  him. 

The  considerations  of  public  policy  which  render  these  expeditions 
so  important  will  doubtless  have  their  full  weight.  They  are  most 
popular  among  all  jtlasses  of  the  peopla  The  expenditure  they 
involve  is  triBing  in  amount,  while  it  is  incurred  for  objects  which 
ensure  the  hearty  approval  of  the  public.  Above  all,  Arctic  service  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  navy.  But  the  actual  work  to  be  done,  the 
tangible  results,  are  what  it  will  be  the  duty  of  men  of  science  to  place 
before  the  Government  and  the  country. 

The  unknown  region  is  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  impossible  that  its 
examination  can  fail  to  add  lai^ely  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
It  will  be  represented  that  the  Polar  area  affords  exclusive  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  under 
certain  extreme  and  singular  circumstances,  due  to  the  relation  of  this 
area  totiie  position  of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid, 
z  z  2 
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and  which  Lave  to  be  considered,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
present  time,  but  to  the  earth's  past  history.  It  may  be  received  as 
certain  that  discoveries  will  be  made  in  all  branches  of  science,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated.  Geographers  will  urge 
that  a  problem  of  great  importance  and  interest  will  be  solved  bf 
completing  the  circuit  of  Greenland,  ascertaining  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  northern  coast,  and  of  other  land  within  the  unknown 
area;  while  the  hydrography  of  the  undiscovered  seas  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  oceanic  corrents. 
Meteorologists  will  show  that  the  present  state  of  their  science 
requires  a  more  thorough  iuvestigation  of  the  motions  of  the  cftrtb's 
atmosphere  than  has  yet  been  undertaken,  and  that  for  this  important 
object  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  must  be  studied, 
as  well  as  the  more  frequented.  The  climate  of  Europe  in  no  smalt 
degree  depends  on  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the  Polar  area ;  eo 
that  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  region, 
accompanied  by  observations  of  its  meteorology,  will  afford  improved 
means  of  understanding  the  meteorology  of  our  own  country,  and  of 
the  earth  generally.  The  extension  of  research  into  the  phenomeiia 
of  magnetism  and  atmospheric  electricity,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Poles, 
can  be  shown,  by  physicists,  to  be  of  much  scientific  importance; 
while  investigations  in  all  branches  of  physics  in  the  proximity  of  tbe 
Pole,  where  so  many  of  the  forces  of  nature  operate  in  an  extreme 
degree,  either  of  excess  or  defect,  will  certainly  be  followed  hy  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  such  ex- 
ceptional localities.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  has  further  pointed  out 
that  the  study  of  the  Aurora,  which  is  among  the  most  striking 
phenomena  visible  on  our  planet,  is  almost  impossible  in  low  latitudes: 
while  the  advance  of  spectrum  analysis  has  given  the  means  «f  deter- 
mining the  chemical  elements  involved.  All  that  is  now  needed  is  the 
means  of  applying  this  description  of  observation  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  got  neai-  the  Pole. 

Geologists  can  demonstrate  that  a  more  complete  investigation  of 
the  geology  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  extremely  desirable,  both  for  its 
scientific  importance,  and  the  value  of  its  practical  results.  It  is 
certain  that  a  luxuriant  and  highly-organized  vegetation  of  miocene 
age  once  existed  within  the  Aretic  regions,  and  its  more  complete 
examination  will  throw  light  on  some  very  important  inquiries. 
These  questions  are  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  miocene  flon 
as  indicated  by  the  agreements  and  differences  between  the  miocene 
plants  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  of  Southern  Europe ;  the  relation  of  the 
miocene  flora  to  previous  and  subsequent  vegetation,  and  i(a  bearing 
on  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  plants  on  the  globe ;  and 
the  evidence  derived  from  these  plants  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
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ef  the  globe  in  past  geological  epochs.  It  is  certain  that  additiooal 
localities  for  fossil  plants  will  he  discovered,  and  of  necessity  additional 
species  he  brought  to  light,  for,  in  the  past,  such  remains  have  been 
found  as  far  as  explorei-s  have  penetrated.  It  will  also  be  of  much 
value  to  have  exact  observatioits  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  rocks 
by  intense  cold,  with  reference  to  the  important  part  extreme  cold 
must  have  played  in  the  last  geol<^cal  period ;  and  of  the  extent, 
height,  and  range  of  glaciers,  their  effects  on  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  different  classes  of  rocks.  New  Arctic  fossils 
may  open  a  new  chapter  in  tbe  history  of  our  globe,  and  the 
mineralogy  of  the  Greenland  continent  is  most  important. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  President  (elect)  of  the  Royal 
Society,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Arctic 
regions  will  throw  great  light  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  OD  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to' 
ascertain  whether  the  miocene  vegetation  once  extended  to  the  Pole; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  would  give  greater  assistance  in  solving  this 
problem  than  the  expedition  to  explore  the  region  north  of  Smith 
Sound.  The  existing  flora  of  Greenland,  though  one  of  the  most 
poverty-stricken  on  the  globe,  is  posses.sed  of  unusual  interest.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  shown  that  it  presents  the  following  peculiarities ; — 

1.  The  flowering  plants  of  Greenland  are,  without  exception, 
natives  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

2.  There  is,  in  the  Greenland  flora,  scarcely  any  admixture  of 
American  types,  which  nevertheless  are  found  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Labrador  and  the  Parry  Isles. 

3.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greenland  plants  are  nowhere 
found  in  the  New  World. 

4.  The  parts  of  Greenland  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  though  warmer, 
contain  scarcely  any  plants  not  found  to  the  north  of  that  circle. 

5.  X  considerable  nijmber  of  Scandinavian  plants,  which  are  not 
natives  of  Greenland,  are  nevertheless  natives  of  Labrador  and  th«i 
Parry  Islands. 

6.  Certain  Greenland  and  Scandinavian  plants  which  are  nowhere 
found  in  Labrador  or  Canada,  re-appear  at  considerable  elevations  on 
the  White,  Alleghany,  and  other  mountains  in  the  United  States. 

No  other  flora  known  to  naturalists  presents  such  a  remarkable 
combination  of  peculiar  features  as  this,  and  the  only  solution  hitherto 
offered  is  not  yet  fully  accepted.  Botanists,  therefore,  look  anxiously 
to  further  explorations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Oreenhind  for  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  especially  for  evidence  of  rising  or  sinking 
of  the  land  up  Smith  Sound,  and  of  ancient  connection  between 
Greenland  and  Scandinavia ;  also  for  observations  on  temperature,  on 
direction  and  depth  of  transporting  currents,  and  on  tbe  habits  of 
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nimiDant  migrating  animals,  which  may  have  influenced  the  diatnbu- 
tion  of  the  Tegetation  by  tranEporting  the  seeds.  Dr.  Hooker  hu 
also  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  ancient  forests  in  what  are  now 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  migration  of  existing  flone  over  land  bound 
fast  in  perpetual  ice,  appear  to  call  for  vaster  changes  than  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  redisposition  of  the  gec^raphical  limits  of  land 
and  sea,  and  to  afford  evidence  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  perhaps  of  variation  in  the 
ellipticity  of  the  orbit  itself  Great  interest  also  attaches  to  the 
minute  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  swim  in  polar  areas,  affordit^ 
food  to  Cetaccte  and  other  marine  animals,  and  which  colour  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  and  its  bottom  likewise.  Of  land  plants  the 
lichens  and  mosses  require  much  further  collection  and  study,  and  the 
Arctic  maiine  flora  is  most  imperfectly  known.  Thus  in  the  field 
of  botany  the  reseai-ches  of  an  Arctic  expedition  woald  bear  most 
important  fruit. 

The  specific  results  in  zoology  which  may  be  expected  from  tie 
proposed  expedition  are  equally  numerous  and  valuable.  It  is  known 
that  the  Arctic  Ocean  teems  with  life,  and  that  of  the  more  minute 
organized  beings  the  multitude  of  kinds  is  prodigioua  These  piqr  a 
most  important  part,  not  only  in  the  economy  of  cn-ganic  nature,  bat 
in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which  in  future  geological 
periods  will  become  incorporated  with  those  rock  formations,  whose 
structure  has  only  lately  been  explained  by  the  joint  labours  of 
geologists  and  zoologists.  The  kinds  of  these  animals,  the  relstioni 
they  bear  to  one  another  and  to  the  larger  animals  to  whose  food  they 
contribute,  the  depths  they  inhabit,  their  changes  of  form  at  different 
stages  of  their  lives,  and  their  geographical  distribution  with  reference 
to  currents,  are  all  subjects  of  which  very  little  is  known.  With 
regard  to  the  larger  animals  of  the  arctic  zones,  a  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  and  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations  will  be  most 
valuable.  Interesting  questions  will  also  be  solved  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  unknown  area,  with  regard  to  the  migration  of  birds.  Fot 
example,  Professor  Newton  has  drawn  attention  to  one  class  of  birds, 
the  knots  [Tri'nga  Canvtus)  which  come  south  in  vast  flocks 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  go  north  in  the  following  spring. 
But  they  do  not  stop  in  any  known  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but 
fiy  still  further  north ;  and  the  place  of  their  nidification  is  still 
unknown. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  tribes  of  men  have  wandered  into  the 
unknown  area,  for  traces  of  them  have  been  found  everywhere  along 
its  verge.  They  may  have  perished  or  they  may  survive  in  the  far 
north,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  entered  the  unexplored 
region  from  more  than  one  point.     The  condition  of  such  iacJated 
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^bes,  deprived  of  the  use  of  wood  or  metals,  and  depeodent  entirely 
upoa  boae  and  stone  for  the  construction  of  all  implements  and 
ntensile,  is  a  sabject  of  study  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  man- 
kind in  the  Stone  age  t^  the  world ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  former, 
as  reported  by  ezplora^,  with  the  latter,  as  deduced  from  the  contents 
of  caves  and  tumuli,  will  be  useful. 

This  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  results  of  Arctic  discovery 
proves  that  Its  objects  are  of  sufficient  value  aad  importance  to 
justify  the  despatch  of  an  expedition.  These  objects  are  more 
definite  now  than  they  ever  were  befcre,  because  the  advance  of 
knowledge  enables  men  of  science  to  point  out,  with  more  exactness 
and  i^eoision,  the  (^wervationt  and  researches  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  scientific  as  well  as  practical  utility.  On  former  occasions 
it  could  always  be  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  no  unknown 
area  of  the  world's  sur^e  could  be  entered  by  intelligent  observers 
without  an  important  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
This  Mcgnment  must  also  be  used  now,  aad  it  is  unanswerable.  But 
bendes  these  general  grounds  for  Arctic  research,  specific  investi- 
(  gations  of  vast  interest  can  be  pointed  out,  such  ss  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  branc;heB  of  science  has  shown  to  be 
needed.  There  are  inveEtigations  within  the  unknown  Polar  area 
which  must  be  made,  and  without  which  human  knowledge  in  the 
departments  of  geography,  hydrogn4>hy,  physics,  meteorology, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology  will  be  incomplete.  These 
cau  be  specifically  enumerated  and  pointed  out,  over  and  above  the 
numerous  discoveries  that  cannot  be  anticipated. 

Thus  tibe  reasons  for  the  resumption  of  Arctic  research  are  clear 
and  important  The  only  argument  that  ignorant  writers  have 
hitherto  raised  against  this  national  undertaking  is  that  the  dangers 
of  Arctic  navigation  are  so  great  as  to  render  an  expedition  unjustifi- 
able, even  for  the  attainment  of  these  scientific  results,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  giving  useful  employment  to  the  na^y.  In 
other  words,  that  this  generatioa  of  Englishmen  is  so  degenerate 
that  work  which  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  their  ancestors,  and 
gallantly  performed  in  the  days  of  Hudson,  Frobisher,  Davis,  and 
Baffin,  as  in  those  of  Parry,  Rc^,  Franklin,  and  Back,  and  still  later 
in  those  of  McClintock,  Collinson,  McClure,  Osbom,  and  Richards, 
must  noV  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  im^inary  perils  invented 
by  timid  and  ignorant  alarmists :  that  although  it  is  right  for  Beets 
«f  whalers  annually  to  face  these  dangers  to  obtain  suppUes  of  oil 
for  those  jute  manufactories  which  fui-nish  forth  cheap  carpets  and 
sham  cocoa-nut  matting,  they  are  too  tenible  for  naval  men  and  too 
great  to  justify  their  being  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  line  of  argument  is  as  discreditable  as  it  is  baseless.  In  the 
first  place,  supposing  the  dangers  of  Arctic  navigation  to  be  as  great 
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as  they  are  untruly  represented  to  be,  life  lost  m  tbe  serious  purenil 
of  knowledge,  is  at  least  as  worthily  sacrificed  afi  in  fishing  forwhake, 
or  in  any  other  human  occupations  which  involve  similar  dangers 
But  it  can  be  proved  that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  eipen«ice 
in  previous  expeditions,  and  to  the  apphcation  of  steam  and  other 
appliances,  the  risks  are  much  less  now  than  they  ever  were  at  any 
previous  time,  and  that  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  deter  a 
Qovemment  from  despatching  exploring  expeditions  to  face  and 
overcome  them. 

Of  all  the  seas  visited  by  men-of-war,  the  Arctic  have  proved  the 
most  healthy.  The  precautions  necesaaiy  for  guarding  gainst  the 
few  evila  which  man  encounters  in  the  far  north  are  thoroaghlj 
understood.  Of  the  diseases  classed  as  zymotic,  which  swell  the  bill^ 
of  mortality  in  England,  none  are  known ;  and  it  is  a  circamatance 
worthy  of  note  that  persons  who  suffered  from  bronchial  affections 
every  year  in  England,  were  exempt  from  them  whilst  serving  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  Out  of  eight  expeditions  employed  in  the  search  for 
Sir  John  Frankhn,i  including  1878  men,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
was  only  17  per  cent.  The  risk  by  climate  and  disease  which  is, 
therefore,  run  in  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  incurs  while  serving  on  any  other 
naval  station.  As  regards  those  catastrophes  which  involve  the  Ids 
of  all  hands,  one  has  occurred  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  a  Govennnait 
expedition  during  the  last  century,  and  that  was  caused  by  tli« 
al^nce  of  precautions  which  always  can  and  will  be  provided  in 
future.  During  the  same  period,  dozens  of  such  catastrophes  have 
occurred  on  every  other  naval  station,  over  apd  above  those  caused 
by  the  operations  of  war.  Facts,  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  prove 
that  Arctic  expeditions  do  not  incur  undue  risks. 

la  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  Polar  research,  it  is  saw 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  Arctic  authorities  that  two  well-fortified 
steamers  should  proceed  up  BafBn's  Bay,  and  as  far  to  the  north  as 
possible  up  Smith  Sound,  whence  traveUing  parties  woukl  eipkire 
the  unknown  area.  As  r^ards  the  passage  through  the  ice  of 
Baffin's  Bay  to  Smith  Sound,  thirty-six  out  of  thirty-eight  discovei; 
slnps  that  have  taken  that  route  since  1818  have  succeeded  in  ova- 
coming  the  obstructions,  and  the  failure  of  the  other  two  waa  Bol^ 
due  to  their  having  sailed  too  late  in  the  season.  Baffiru'  Bsj  '> 
now  auDually  navigated  l^  ten  or  a  dozen  whalers,  and,  since  the 
introducUoQ  of  steam,  no  casualties  have  occurred.  So  mach  for  the 
voyage  to  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound.  Here  one  of  the  steaniere 
would  remain  as  a  depot  vessel,  while  the  other  pressed  onwards  to 
the  north ;  and  thus  all  possibiUty  of  any  calamity,  in  the  improbable 
event  of  an  accident  to  the  ^vanced  vessel,  would  be  obviated 
The  navigation  of  Smith  Sound  is  now  known  to  be  feasible.    I> 
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1S52  Captain  loglefield  reached  the  entrance,  and  saw  an  open  sea, 
apparently  unencumbered  with  ice,  stretching  through  seven  points 
of  the  compass.  Dr.  Hayes,  in  1860,  was  not  stopped  by  ice,  hut  by 
a  gale  of  wind.  English  whalers  have  since  been  to  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound,  and  have  seen  an  open  navigable  sea  extending  to  the 
horizon.  In  1871  Captain  Hall,  in  the  "Polaris,"  sailed  up  the  long 
strait  or  channel,  to  the  entrance  of  which  alone  the  name  of  Smitb 
Sound  is  now  given,  and  reached  a  latitude  of  82°  16'  N.  without 
meeting  any  obstruction,  where  there  was  still  a.  water  horizon  to  the 
uorlh-east.  The  "  Polaris "  is  a  river  steamer  of  small  power,  and 
ill-adapted  for  ice  navigation.  If  she  could  make  such  a  voyage 
without  difficulty,  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  a  properly 
equipped  English  expedition,  under  equally  favourable  circumstances, 
would  do  more.  Moreover  the  "Polaris"  was  safely  drifted  out 
again  into  Baffin's  Bay,  from  a  high  northern  position  in  the  strait. 
Thia  proves  that  the  ascertained  current  keeps  the  ice  in  motion, 
and  carries  it  south,  thus  preventing  any  prolonged  interruption  of 
the  navigation.  From  her  advanced  poaitiou,  in  83°  or  84°  N., 
where  the  exploring  steamer  would  winter,  travelling  parties  would 
ntdiatfi  in  all  practicable  directions  over  the  unknown  area.  The 
North  Pole  will  be  reached,  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  will  be 
explored,  and  the  desired  results  of  an  Arctic  expedition  will  be 
secured. 

It  is  in  the  art  of  At<ctic  sledge-travelling  that  modern  explorers 
excel  their  predecessors.  This  art  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  by  Sir  Leopold  McCIintock.  With  tlie  old  voyi^rs  it 
was  barely  in  its  infancy.  The  discoveries  of  a  ship  in  the  Arctic 
r^ions  are  confined  to  a  dotted  line  of  coast  on  the  chart,  and  to  a 
landing  here  and  there  at  long  intervals.  But  the  sledge  traveller 
lays  down  the  outline  of  the  land  correctly,  investigates  its  geol(^, 
flora,  fauna,  and  ethnology,  and  observes  everything  that  is  worthy 
of  record.  The  two  methods  will  not  bear  comparison  for  a  moment. 
Tlie  distance  fi'om  a  winter  harbour  in  83°  N.  to  the  North  Pole 
would  be  420  miles,  or  there  and  back  840  miles.  This  is  a  distance 
which  has  often  been  exceeded  by  Ai-ctic  sledge  parties  belonging  to 
t^e  expeditions  in  the  search  of  Franklin.  A  sledge  party  led  by 
McCIintock  walked  1210  miles  in  lOo  days,  and  Mecham  went  over 
1157  miles. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  any  efficient  Arctic  expedition  should 
he  fitted  out  by  the  Government  and  officered  by  naval  men.  A 
private  expedition  may  go  up'  without  much  risk  on  a  summer  cruise, 
but  such  enterprises  are  of  little  use.  A  winter  is  necessary  for  a 
lengthened  and  valuable  series  of  observations,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  an  unknown  land  by  sledge  parties.  In  the  case  of  large 
bodies  of  men  passing  through  an  Arctic  winter,  naval  discipline  and 
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naval  esprit  de  coi'ps  are  absolutely  necessary.  English  Arctic 
authorities  have  always  been  convinced  of  this ;  and  the  story  of 
Captain  Hall's  voyage  in  the  "  Polaris  "  has  confirmed  tbe  anthorities 
in  the  United  States  in  the  same  opinion.  After  closely  and  care- 
fully investigating  that  story.  Mr,  Robeson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  emphatically  recorded  his  opinion  "that 
there  ia  little  of  either  success  or  safety  in  any  trying,  dangerous,  and 
distant  expedition,  which  is  not  organized,  prosecuted,  and  controlled 
under  the  sanctions  of  military  discipline."  But  it  has  been  shomi 
that  there  ia  no  undue  risk  or  danger  to  a  carefully  prepared  naval 
Arctic  expedition,  and  that  the  scientific  results  of  such  an  enter- 
prise are  numerous  and  important. 

There  consequently  only  remains  the  question  of  expense.  It  is 
of  course  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  work  that  ought, 
and  work  that  ought  not,  to  be  executed  at  tbe  pubhc  expense,  fint 
it  is  very  certain  that,  on  many  grounds,  the  cost  of  great  maritime 
discoveries  comes  within  the  line.  They  do  so,  first,  on  the  ground 
of  invariable  precedent,  and  because  they  can  only  be  efficiently 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  naval  discipline,  and  consequently  under 
Government  auspices.  They  also  come  within  the  line  bec«iBe  while 
there  are  frequently  differences  of  opioioD  respecting  other  itemi 
of  expenditure,  tbe  people  of  England  have  invariably  and  cordially 
approved  of  the  despatch  of  voyages  of  discovery.  Moreover  the 
cost  is  insignificant  in  amount,  and  amply  repaid  by  tbe  results.  Tbe 
total  naval  expenditure  per  ton  of  British  shipping  is  £1  1«.  Ui, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  expenditure  on  surveying  and  scientific 
investigation  is  2d.,  and  this  at  a  period  of  profound  peace.  By 
making  it  4d.,  the  cost  of  an  Arctic  expedition  will  be  covwed  twice 
over.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  trifiing  cost  will  give  addi- 
tional employment  of  a  most  useful  kind  to  the  navy,  wilt  promote 
objects  which  have  always  been  popular  in  England,  and  will  add 
largely  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
considerations  should  be  strong  enough  to  ^vithhoId  the  necessary 
grant.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  now  the  Prime  Uinister  of  Englaod, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  ministiy  which  despatched  the  last  Arctic 
scientific  expedition.  The  reasons  which  influenoed  that  miniElcy, 
in  its  enlightened  policy  in  184.5,  now  have  tenfold  force;  becaiwe 
subsequent  experience  and  improved  appliances  have  reduced  the 
risk ;  while  increased  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  science  has  giveii 
precision  to  tbe  directions  which  investigation  should  take.  The 
leading  scientific  societies  are  prepaiing  to  make  another  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  a  view  to  a  resumption  of  tJiat  truly 
national  and  most  useful  work,  the  exploration  of  the  unknown 
region  around  the  North  Pole ;  and  the  subject  is  sare  to  receiro 
careful  and  mature  consideration.  Clements  R  Mabebam. 
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TN  the  works  of  most  Political  Economists  the  element  of  time  is 
-*-  allowed  to  remain  very  much  in  the  background,  and  this  partial 
oversight  gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  much  misunderstanding, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  important  doctrine  that  a  demand 
for  commodities  does  not  constitute  a  demand  for  labour. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  at  any  epoch  consists  of  fixed  capital,  that 
13  lo  say  of  commodities  such  as  houses  and  machinery,  which  take  a 
long  time  to  wear  out  or  be  used  up ;  and  of  commodities  such  as  food 
and  clothes,  which  are  consumed  quickly  ;  along  with  the  latter  one 
may  class  raw  materials,  which  require  more  or  less  work  to  be  done  on 
them,  before  they  can  come  into  use.  There  is,  however,  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  one  class  and  the  other, — they  blend  into  one 
another,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  wealth  of  a  community 
consists  of  commodities  which  are  destined  to  be  consumed  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity. 

It  is  clear  that  no  internal  changes  in  distribution  can  produce  any 
change  in  the  total  wealth  of  a  country  ;  for  a  community  possesses 
what  may  be  termed,  in  analogy  with  the  physical  sciences,  a  certain 
amount  of  "  Potential  Energy "  in  the  shape  of  wealth.  It  was 
formerly  maintained  that  the  luxurious  expenditure  of  the  spend- 
thrift benefited  the  working-classes  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
investment  of  the  prudent.  Tlie  "  conservation  of  energy  "  shows  at 
a  glance  the  fallacy  of  this  view  ;  since  all  that  the  spendthrift  con- 
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sumcii  is  subtnusted  from  the  potential  energy  of  the  country.  At 
any  given  time,  then,  the  action  of  individuals  can  only  influeace 
slightly  the  manner  in  which  the  commoditiea  constituting  wealth 
shall  be  consumed.  Each  commodity,  already  in  existence,  ia  adapted 
to  the  -wants  of  a  particular  class  in  the  community,  and  will  there- 
fore be  almost  exclusively  used  by  that  class ;  and  the  action  of 
individuals  can  only  have  its  effect  in  changing  to  some  eittent  the 
rate  at  which  the  consumption  shall  take  place.  With  [«spect  totbe 
necessaries  of  life,  this  rate  of  consumption  does  not  admit  of  moch 
variation,  since  a  man  can  clearly  only  vary  within  narrow  limits  the 
amomit  of  bread  he  eats,  of  clothes  he  wears  out,  and  of  wew  and  t«M 
which  he  puts  on  bouses  and  machinery.  But  he  can  greatJy  raiy 
the  rate  of  his  consumption  of  luxuries. 

The  action  of  individuals  has  also  great  influence  on  the  course  of 
production ;  it  may,  at  will,  direct  industry  into  various  brancbea. 
Production  is  not  an  instantaneous  process,  but  takes  place  in  cycles, 
— thus  a  year  is  the  cycle  for  corn — and  as  a  rough  rule,  tboee  pro- 
ducts which  have  taken  long  to  make  take  long  to  consume.  The 
cycles  ioto  which  industry  is  directed,  may  be  either  long  or  shiwt ; 
and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  more  cycles  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  individual  action  may  have 
considerably  increased  or  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  countiy 
available  for  the  support  of  labourers.  Thus,  supposing  inigati<m- 
works  are  instituted  in  the  place  of  a  cultivation  of  corn  or  a  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  it  is  clear  that  labourers  must  suffer  for  many  years 
from  a  less  supply  of  corn  or  meat.  If,  however,  the  alternative  has 
been  between  the  irrigation-works  and  the  making  of  some  article 
of  luxury,  there  will  have  been  no  loss  of  necessaries  to  the  labourers, 
who  will  further  reap  an  ultimate  benefit.  In  the  former  case  the 
labourers  will  have  suffered  an  equal  immediate  loss,  whether  the 
works  are  ultimately  productive  (as  in  tlie  case  of  irrigation)  or  not 

Individual  action  may  then  affect  the  prosperity  of  labourers  in 
two  distinct  ways : — First,  by  the  direction  of  labour  into  productive 
or  unproductive  branches  of  industry,  as  is  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness  in  all  works  on  Political  Economy ;  and  secondly,  by  it-' 
direction  into  branches  of  long  or  short  cycle  of  production.  Tlie 
prosperity  will,  of  course,  be  the  greater,  the  longer  the  cycle  of  con- 
sumption,— that  is  to  say,  the  more  the  period  is  postponed  at  whicli 
fresh  labour  is  requisite  to  repUce  the  products  consumed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Political  Economists  have  been  led  into  a 
method  of  exposition  which  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  miscon- 
ception, by  a  want  of  attention  to  this  cyclic  nature  of  productii»i 
and  consumption  ;  and  by  a  partial  oversight  of  the  element  of  time. 
Mr.  Jevons  is  the  only  writer  whose  works  I  have  read,  who  appears 
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fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  element,  and  this  seemt;  due  to 
his  mathematical  way  of  looking  at  the  subject. 

Iq  that  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  book  (p.  99,  vol.  i.)  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  "  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for 
labour,"  he  maintains  athesis which  maybe  made  to  appear  at  direct 
variance  with  what  may  be  called  "  Economical  Conservation  of 
Energy."  This  section  was  long  a  stumbliug-block  to  me,  and  others, 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question,  have  acknowledged  a  like 
difficulty.  The  confusion  is,  I  fancy,  to  a  great  extent  doe  to  the 
fact  that  Mill  is  probably  here  tacitly  combating  the  particular 
economical  heresy  above  referred  to,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  spendthrift.  He  illustrates  the  theorem  by 
supposing  the  existence  of  a  man  (whom  I  will  call  the  capitalist,  for 
shortness),  who  has  the  alternative  of  employing  his  income  in 
directly  paying  labourers  to  dig  him  an  artificial  lake,  build  him  a 
summer-house,  &c.,  or  of  buying  some  luxurious  commodity,  such 
as  velvet.  He  then  maintains  that  the  capitalist  has  it  in  his  power 
to  determine;  by  the  course  he  pursues,  whether  a  greater  or  less 
sDm  shall  reach  the  labouring  classes ;  he  thus  apparently  maintains 
.that  by  a  sort  of  juggle  the  potential  energy  of  the  country  is  capable 
of  increase  or  diminution.  Mill  says  that  from  the  choice  of  the  first 
alternative  (the  direct  employment  of  labour)  a  greater  sum  reaches 
the  hands  of  labourers  than  from  the  choice  of  the  seoond, — a  sum 
greater  by  exactly  the  amount,  which  in  the  first  case  the  capitalist 
pays  directly  to  the  labourers.  Mill  expressly  guards  against  the 
supposition  that  a  change  of  demand  takes  place  suddenly,  and 
supposes  that  full  notice  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
capitalist  intends  to  employ  his  fund, — so  that  if  he  determines  for 
the  lake,  the  velvet  is  not  produced.  I  propose  now  to  show  that 
Mill's  illustration,  if  «xanuned  according  to  its  apparently  natural 
interpretation,  contradicts  the  doctrine  that  a  demand  for  commodities 
is  nut  a  demand  for  labour. 

Suppose  that  a  capitalist  and  a  manufacturer  have  each  a  fund 
represented  by  an  equal  quantity  of  commodities,  adapted  for  the 
support  of  labourers ;  then,  since  they  cannot  consume  them 
personally,  and  since  no  hoarding  is  supposed  to  take  place,  these 
commodities  will  both,  in  any  case,  reach  the  hands  of  the  labourers. 
The  mode  in  which  they  will  reach  the  labourers  will  be  as  follows ; 
Supposing  that  the  capitalist  chooses  to  have  the  artificial  lake,  he 
will  employ  his  commodities  in  feeding  the  labourers  who  dig  for 
him.  'The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  no  demand  for 
velvet,  will  direct  his  commodities  to  the  production  of  something 
for  which  there  is  a  demand.  If  this  industry  is  productive,  the 
labourers  will  ultimately  reap  the  benefit  at  a  later  date.     Thus  the 
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commodities  both  of  the  capitalist  and  of  the  manufacturer  retch 
thfc  hands  of  the  labourers. 

Secondly,  suppose  that  the  capitalist  settles  to  barter  his  commo- 
dities for  velvet ;  then  the  manufacturer  uses  liia  commoditiei  in 
feeding  the  weavers  whilst  the  velvet  is  being  made.  But  pendiDg 
the  completion  of  the  velvet,  the  capitalist  does  not  by  hypothesis 
hoard  his  commoclities,  and  must  therefore  employ  them  in  the 
production  of  something  of  the  same  cycle  as  velvet-making,  and 
which  will  restore  to  him  at  least  an  equal  value  of  commodities  at  the 
end  of  such  cycle.  Practically  the  capitalist  invests  his  money,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  period  sells  out,  and  has  a  fund  equal  to  that  vrhidi 
he  had  at  the  beginning.  But  in  our  illustration  the  capitalist  will 
find  himself  at  the  end  of  the  velvet  cycle,  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  commodities  which  he  had  initially,  for  these  have  been  con- 
sumed, but  in  the  possession  of  some  commodity,  which  he  will  be 
able  to  barter  with  some  third  person  for  the  precise  articles,  which 
the  manufacturer  is  desirous  of  receiving  for  hia  velvet.  During  this 
process  the  initial  commodities  of  the  manufacturer  have  been 
consumed  by  the  velvet  weavers,  and  the  initial  commodities  of  the 
capitalist  by  the  labourers  in  that  industi-y,  which  he  has  selected  for 
his  interim  investment  Thus,  in  this  second  case  also,  both  sets  of 
commodities  reach  the  hands  of  the  labourers.  It  is  indiffereat 
whether  or  not  the  capitalist  invests  his  commodities  in  the  interim 
in  a  productive  industry,  for  in  either  case  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  he 
will  have  in  his  possession  some  commodity,  which  he  may  bwter 
with  some  third  person  for  the  precise  articles  required  as  the  pricf 
of  the  velvet ;  if  the  investment  has  been  in  a  productive  industry, 
it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  commnuity  in  the  future,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  immediately  present  prosperity. 

According  to  a  straightforward  interpretation,  the  truth  of  the 
illuatratioD  ought  not  to  depend  upon  crfedit ;  for  if  we  suppose  the 
capitalist  to  order  the  velvet  with  a  mere  prospect  of  having 
sufficient  to  pay  for  it  by  the  time  it  is  finished,  he  would,  haring 
nothing  by  him,  be  unable  to  exercise  his  option,  and  to  have  the 
lake  dug,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  that  the  supposition  which  I  have  made 
appears  perfectly  legitimate,  it  leads  to  a  result  directly  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  under  discussion.  I  take  it,  however,  that  MiiFs 
real  idea  is,  that  if  the  capitalist  settles  to  have  the  lake  he  will 
employ  labourers  for  a  certain  time,  but  if  he  settles  to  boy  toe 
velvet,  he  gets  it  at  once  ;  so  that  in  the  second  case  the  (jde  of 
production  has  taken  place  before  the  determination  of  the  caiHtaJist, 
and  in  the  first  case  it  takes  place  afterwards.  To  illustrate  this 
view,  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  poBsesses  commodities  as  befiire, 
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hut  that  tlie  capitalist  merely  knows  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  he  will  have  in  bis  posseasioa  a.  aimilar  value  of  commodities. 
Now  suppose  that  the  capitalist  thinks  that,  when  this  period  arrivea, 
be  would  like  to  have  some  velvet,  and  orders  it  accordingly  from  the 
manafacturer.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  two  successive  cycles. 
During  the  first  cycle  the  manufacturer  feeds  his  weavers  with  his 
commodities,  and  at  its  end  the  capitalist  transfers  to  the  mauu- 
facturer  the  commodities  which  be  has  by  then  acquired.  During 
the  next  cycle  the  manufacturer  employs  these  commodities  in 
making  more  velvet,  if  tnere  is  a  continuing  demand,  and  if  there  is 
not,  he  employs  them  in  some  industry  where  there  is  a  demand. 
Thus,  during  the  first  cycle  the  manufacturer's  commodities  go  to 
the  labourers,  and  during  the  second  the  capitalist's. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  capitalist  thinks  that,  when  the  period 
arrives,  be  would  like  to  dig  an  artificial  lake.  Then,  during  the 
first  of  the  two  cycles,  on  which  our  attention  is  fixed,  the  manu- 
fiicturer  employs  bis  commodities  in  some  industry  other  than  velvet- 
making,  in  which  there  is  a^  demand  ;  and  during  the  second  cycle 
the  c^italist  is  feeding  the  agricultural  labourera  Thus  equally 
with  the  first  case,  do  two  sets  of  commodities  reach  the  labourers 
in  two  successive  cycles  respectively.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if 
during  the  firet  of  our  two  cycles,  the  manufacturer  bad  employed 
bia  commodities  in  some  productive  industry,  that  during  the  second 
cyde  there  would  be  two  funds  available  for  the  support  of  labour, 
viz,  that  generated  by  the  productive  investment  of  the  manufacturer, 
•tad  the  fund  of  the  capitalist.  Now  this  I  take  to  be  Mill's  meaning, 
and  if  it  is  so,  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  Mill  is,  as  I  believe,  here 
combating  the  belief  before  referred  to,  that  the  spendthrift  benefits 
the  working  classes  as  much  as  the  prudent  investor.  He  therefore 
bas  before  him  throughout  this  illustration,  the  image  of  the  spend- 
thrift caftttalist,  who  would  consume  his  luxuries  entirely  on  himself, 
and  of  the  prudent  manufacturer  who  would  engage  such  of  his 
fnnds  as  were  liberated  from  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  in  making 
Heceasuies  for  the  support  of  labour.  Thus  he  assumes  that  the 
manufacturer  on  finding  his  capital  free,  would  direct  it  towards  the 
UMxease  of  the  labour-supporting  power  of  the  country.  Tliere  is 
nothii^,  however,  in  the  illustration  which  goes  to  show  that  be 
would  not  hold  that  a  greater  sum  would  also  reach  the  labourers,  if 
the  investment  by  the  manufacturer  of  his  free  capital  had  been  in 
M  unproductive  industry.  In  fact,  to  say  that  the  demand  for  com- 
modities is  not  a  demand  for  labour,  seems  an  involved  and 
nisleading  way  of  explaining  the  increased  amount  which  would 
&11  to  the  labourers, — since  it  is  in  reality  merely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  industries  into  which  the  manufiacturer  would  direct  his  fund, 
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would  increase  the  supply  of  such  commodities  as  are  tisiially  in 
demand  amougst  the  labouring  classes.  The  whole  distinction 
between  the  two  alternatives  theu,  lies  in  this, — that  a  man  may 
consume  an  article  of  lusury  entirely  himself,  whereas  he  cannot  Jo 
so  with  any  equal  value  of  commodities  which  ordinarily  go  to  tlie 
support  of  labour. 

It  appears  to  me  that  my  second  supposition  (that  the  capitalist 
has  only  a  prospect  of  a  fund)  is  not  the  one  which  any  unsuspecting 
reader  would  make.  Moreover,  if  the  capitalist's  prospect  arises 
from  his  having  invested  bis  money  at  some  previous  period,  we 
virtually  return  to  my  first  supposition,  since  at  the  beginning  of  our 
two  cycles  both  capitalist  and  manufacturer  may  each  be  held  to  have 
had  a  fund,  and  the  capitalist  to  have  invested  his  until  the  velvet  wai 
made.  If,  however,  the  capitalist  expects  bis  money  from  such  a 
source  as  a  royalty  for  coal,  there  appears  to  be  a  real  distinction 
between  the  two  suppositions,  since  the  royalty  does  not  arise  from 
any  previous  investment  by  the  capitalist. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  ^me  of  the  I'emarks,  which 
occur  in  Mill's  argument.  He  begins  by  saying  that  the  demand  for 
commodities  merely  determines  the  direction  of  labour,  and  that  a 
demand  without  capital  is  ineffective,  since  it  merely  amounts  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  purchaser.  Without  ademaud 
also,  capital  will  not  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  com- 
modity (velvet)  in  question,  but  will  be  employed  to  make  soonethinu 
for  which  there  is  a  demand.  Aiid  here,  I  conceive,  follows  the  tacit 
assumption,  that  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  such  a  demand 
will,  on  the  average,  be  those  required  by  the  labouring  classes.  He 
then  guards  himself  against  the  idea  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  sudden 
cessation  of  demand  after  the  velvet  is  actually  made.  He  says, "  I 
apprehend,  that  if  by  demand  for  labour  be  meant  the  demand  bv 
which  wages  are  i-aised  or  the  number  of  labourers  in  employment  in- 
creased, demand  for  commodities  does  not  constitute  demand  for  laboor. 
I  conceive  that  a  person  who  buys  commodities  and  coTi«uni«^  (Afl» 
himself,  does  no  good  to  the  labouring  classes,"  I  am  here  quite  in 
accord  with  him,  but  maintaua  that  the  words  which  I  have  put  in 
italics,  have  not  been  kept  sufficiently  prominent  in  his  illustntion. 
He  adds  that  a  consumer  may  expend  his  income  either  in  buying 
services  or  commodities ;  that  he  may  employ  labourers  to  dig  an 
artificial  lake,  or  that  he  may  buy  velvet  In  either  case,  however, 
what  the  capitalist  really  buys  is  surely  a  service,  and  he  consumes 
the  artificial  lake  on  himself,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  he  would 
consume  the  velvet.  But  the  distinction  really  lies  in  the  fitct,  that 
the  capitalist  will  consume  the  velvet  entirely  personally,  wbereas, 
when  he  digs  the  lake,  he  buys  commodities  which  he  consumes 
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through  his  employee.  Agaiii,  "  the  consumer  does  not  with  his  own 
funds  pay  to  the  weavers  aad  lace-makers  then-  day's  wages.  He 
buys  the  finished  commodity,  which  has  been  produced  by  labour 
and  capital,  the  labour  not  being  paid,  nor  the  capital  furnished  by 
him,  but  by  the  manufacturer."  It  is  here,  as  I  maintain,  that  he 
first  puts  the  element  of  time  into  the  background.  If  we  suppose 
Uie  capitalist  and  manufacturer  each  to  start  with  an  equal  value 
of  commodities,  he  neglecta  that  during  the  velvet  cycle  the  capi- 
talist will  have  invested  his  capital  in  some  other  industry.  And 
if  we  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  starts  with  a  fund  of  commodi- 
ties, and  the  capitaJist  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  an  equal  fund 
at  a  btture  epoch,  he  neglects  that  during  the  second  of  the  two 
tycles,  on  which  our  attention  was  fixed,  the  capitalist's  fund  will  in 
any  case  reach  the  labourer's. 

The  capitalist,  as  before  stated,  is  assumed  at  one  time  to  purchase 
velvet,  and  at  another  to  dig  au  artificial  lake,  and  the  comparison  is 
then  made  between  the  effect  on  the  labourers  of  the  two  operations. 
1  quite  agree  with  Mill  when  he  says  that "  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conaumer's  change  of  purpose  which  makes  the  capital  of  the  country 
greater  than  it  otherwise  was."  In  fact  it  is  with  the  apparent 
oeglect  of  tbi»  principle  that  I  charge  him. 

He  says  further,  "  There  was  capital  in  existence  to  do  one  of  two 
things, — to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  the  necessaries  for  the 
journeyman  bricklayer,  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at  the  option  of 
the  consumer  which  of  the  two  should  happen  ;  and  if  he  chooses  the 
velvet  they  go  without  the  necessaries."  Considering  this  on  the 
assumption  that  both  manufacturer  and  capitalist  start  with  an  equal 
fund,  I  object  to  the  word  produce.  Frodnction  is  not  instantaneous, 
and  if  the  consumer  inteudB  to  employ  the  bricklayers  or  labourers, 
their  necessaries  must  be  already  in  existence ;  if  they  are  not  so, 
the  bricklayers  cannot  begin  work  until  one  cycle  later  in  time  than 
the  velvet  weavers,  because  their  necessaries  have  to  be  produced. 
But  to  institute  a  fair  comparison  the  operations  should  be  simul- 
taneous. Therefore  for  the  word  "produce  "  we  should  read  "  buy," 
and  then  the  two  alternatives  would  be  seen  to  be  on  the  same  footing. 
The  capitalist  has  it  merely  in  his  power  to  determine  whether  it  shall 
he  weavers  or  labourers  who  consume  his  fund.  Thus  by  a  confusion 
of  cycles  and  by  a  neglect  of  the  tacit  assumptions  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  the  capitalist,  by  a  mere  exertion  of  his  will,  can  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  a  double  or  single  fund  of  commodities. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  manufacturer  starts  with  a  fund,  and 

the  capitalist  with  a  future  prospect  of  a  like  fund,  let  us  consider  it 

in  the  following  light ; — The  manufacturer  finding  that  there  will  be 

no  demand  for  velvet,  employs  his  fund  in  making  the  necessaries 

VOL.   XXII.  3  A 
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for  the  bricklayers,  which  the  capitalist  buys  when  he  ocMnes  intolus 
Amd.     Then,  as  I  before  pototed  out,  there  m  certainly  an  increased 
quantity  of  commodiUea  available  for  the  8U|q>ort  of  I^Mur,  but  it 
is  merely  due  \a  the  fact  that  our  mauufacturer  has  chosen  to  invest 
his  fund  in  a  productive  industry  inBtead  of  in  an  unproductive  one, 
and  that  therefore  the  "  potential  enet^  "  of  the  country  ie  of  conne 
increased.     And  this  I  take  to  be  Mill's  real  meaning ;  but  he  bu 
not  guarded  himself  against  the  possibility  of  my  first  afiEumptioD. 
The  result  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  due  to  "  a  demand  for  commodi- 
ties not  being  a  demand  for  labour,"  but  merely  to  the  inherent 
difference  between  the  manufacturer's  productive  and  the  capitalist's 
unproductive  consumption  of  these  commodities.     The  same  renudfs 
will  also  apply  to  the  following  seutenoes  :  "  The  very  sum  which  the 
consumer  now  employs  in  buying  velvet  formerly  passed  into  lie 
hands   of  journeymen  bricklayers,  who   expended   it   in  food  and 
necessaries   .     .     .     The  labour  and  capital  therefore  which  formeily 
produced  necesaariee  for  the  use  of  these  bricklayers  are  deprived  oi 
their  market,  and  must  look  out  for  other  employment ;  imd  they 
find  it  in  making  velvet  for  the  new  demand."    On  the  supposition 
that  the  capitalist  chooses  the  lake,  he  says  that  there  were  tvo 
funds  where  before  there  was  only  one.     Yes,  but  the  second  of  the 
two  funds  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  would  invest 
his  fund  in  the  production  of  commodities,  which  he  could  not,  or  at 
least  would  not,  consume  personally.     In  another  place  he  says,  tliat 
in  the  purchase  of  the  velvet,  the  fund  of  the  capitalist  "  only  served 
as  a  wheel  in  the  machinery ; "  but  the  commodities  constitutii^ 
this  fund  must  be  either  consumed  at  onoe,  or  not  so  consumed ;  if 
consumed  at  <mce  they  serve  as  something  more  than  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery ;   and  if  not  so  consumed,  they  are  hoarded,  which  u 
excluded  ex  kypotltesi. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  section  Mr.  Mill  might  be  held  to  ckm^ 
his  ground,  for  he  makes  the  whole  difference  to  lie  in  the  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  as  indeed  is  the  fad 
It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  envelope  such  an  obvious  distinction  in  a 
form,  which  has  apparently  so  little  to  do  with  it,  as  a  statement  that 
"  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour." 

Professor  Fawcett  gives  several  very  clear  illustrations  of  our 
doctrine  in  his  Political  Economy,  but,  as  it  seems  to  rae,  in  his  final 
illustration  on  p,  27,  he  falls  into  precisely  the  same  mistake  of 
exposition  as  that  which  I  am  here  attempting  to  point  out. 

The  same  line  of  argument  appears  in  McCuUoch's  "  Political 
Economy"  (p.  35S).  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  passi^^  A 
demand  for  labour  always  differa  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  from  a 
demand  for  commodities — the  extent  of  the  difference  dependiog 
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prtDcipally  oa  the  description  of  tlie  ooromodities  Ibr  which  there  is 
&  deaund.  If  a  sum  be  expended  on  commodities  wholly  produced 
bylaboui',  its  iofluence  will,  io  so  far,  be  noarly  the  same  as  if  it  were 
diiectly  expeoded  upon  labour.  The  influence  of  an  increa^d 
demand  fcr  coouoodities  aver  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing dass  d^ends  materially  on  their  nature,  and  the  uses  to  which 
Ukj  may  be  aji^lied.  Suppose  that  A  buys  articles  that  cao  neither 
be  used  as  fiaod  nor  as  capital  in  iodustrial  undertakings,  and  that  B 
buys  aiticlee  tJiat  may  be  and  are  intended  to  be  so  used,  it  is  evident 
that  their  means  of  employing  labour  will  henceforth  be  different. 
A  has  his  vases,  gems,  &c.,  but  the  possession  does  not  give  him  the 
power  of  auf^rting  a  solitary  individual ;  B,  on  the  contrary,  has  it 
plainly  in  his  power  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  work-people, 
l^e  expenditure  of  the  latter  must,  therefore,  have  a  different  effect 
upon  wages,  and  be  miwe  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes  than  tJiat 
of  the  former.  It  therefwe  results  that  any  circumstance  that  should 
tend  to  chai^  a  preference  for  products  of  the  fine  arts,  &c.,  and 
increase  the  demand  ifx  gardeners,  grooms,  footmen,  and  other 
servants,  would  add  proportionally  to  the  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

The  doctrine  is  here  stated  with  far  greater  lucidity  than  it  is  by 
JlilL  Until  we  come  to  the  passage  on  the  effect  on  wages  the  argu- 
ment depoids  entirely  on  the  difference  in  effect  of  the  purchase 
of  commodity,  auch  as  a  man  can  consume  personally,  and  of  such 
as  he  can  only  consume  through  his  emja^es.  That  which  I  hold  to 
he  t^  omission  is  ghded  over  so  impui^eptibly,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
detect.  The  transition  at  first  sight  seems  perfectly  legitimate  from 
the  dtuige  in  the  powers  of  A  and  B  for  the  employment  of  labourers, 
to  the  effect  on  wages,  that  is  to  say  to  the  change  in  this  power  in 
the  whole  community.  It  ea^y  escapes  notice  that  a  change  in  the 
power  of  A  and  B  does  not  necessitate  a  corresponding  change  in 
tiiat  of  the  community  at  large. 

McCulloch  says  that  B's  expenditure  has  a  different  effect  upon 
wages  to  that  of  A,  and  this  would  no  doubt  be  true  if  A's  fund  was 
absolutely  destroyed,  because  he  has  exchanged  it  for  gems,  &c.  But 
LD  oooeidering  this  quegtioo  we  must  look  at  the  whole  community  as 
one  faxm  and  mMiufacture,  and  trace  what  becomes  of  A's  and  B's  funds 
after  their  respective  pur-(diases.  To  clear  the  case  from  the  effects  of 
the  interventifHi  «£  money,  let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B  each  possess 
commodities  capable  of  supporting  labourers,  and  that  A  barters 
his  for  getns  and  that  B  retains  them  himself.  Then  A's  and  B's 
individual  powers  of  employing  labour  are  from  that  moment  changed, 
hot  the  total  power  of  the  whole  community  is  unaltered  ;  for  whereas 
before  the  barter  the  dealer  in  gems  had  only  the  gems,  and  therefore 
3  A  2 
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no  power  of  employing  labour,  after  the  barter  be  has  commodities 
whioh  enable  him  to  employ  labour :  so  that  the  dealer's  power  is 
augmented  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  that  of  A  is  diminished ; 
and  it  is  the  total  labour-supporting  power  of  the  whole  commanity 
which  determines  the  w^es  of  labour.  The  omission  appears  to  lie 
in  the  following  point  If  the  dealer  had  notice  that  A  would  not 
buy  the  gems,  as  was  his  habit,  be  would  not  manufactore  them, 
but  would  turn  bis  capital  to  account  in  some  other  industry,  and  if 
that  industry  were  productive,  the  labour-supporting  power  of  the 
whole  community  would  be  augmented  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of 
production.  The  tacit  assumption  is  therefore  involved,  that  the  in- 
vestment of  the  dealer  would  be  of  the  nature  pointed  out  The 
increment  of  power  would  not  then  depend  on  a  demand  for  commo- 
dities not  being  a  demand  for  labour,  but  merely  on  the  distincUon 
between  productive  and  unproductive  industry. 

Thus  either  form  of  the  argument  may  be  made  to  appear  equally 
fallacious,  when  the  assumptions  involved  are  overlooked 

I  hope  that  I  have  shown,  then,  that  the  doctrine  that  "a  deniMid 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour,"  is,  when  baldly  stated, 
extremely  misleading,  and  in  some  of  its  possible,  and  indeed  most 
straightforward  interpretations,  absolutely  wrong.  The  propositioD 
might  with  advant^e  be  modified  thus ; — "  Any  demand  for  commo- 
dities which  has  the  efiect  of  directing  industry  away  from  the  pro- 
duction of  necessaries  towards  that  of  luxuries,  diminishes  the  labour- 
supporting  power  of  the  community ;  but  any  demand  which  has  the 
opposite  effect  increases  such  labour-supporting  power,"  And  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  following :  "  A  person  does  good  to 
the  labouring  classes  not  by  what  he  consumes  himself,  but  only  by 
his  abstinence  from  consumption."  I  apprehend  that  these  two  state- 
ments contain  all  that  is  intended. to  be  conveyed  by  the  doctrine 
under  discussion  ;  and  although  I  have  been  compelled  by  my  criticism 
to  have  recourse  to  somewhat  complicated  considerations,  these  pro- 
positions contain  a  truth  which  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  bss 
paid  even  the  slightest  attention  to  Political  Economy.  Any  indis- 
tinctness of  ideas,  on  a  point  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the 
.<K!ience,  must  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  power  of  graspins 
all  that  foUowa  The  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  which  Uk 
analysis  of  Mill's  argument  has  necessitated,  has  certainly  cleared 
away  from  my  mind  the  misconceptions  and  haziness  of  ideas  whi^ 
previously  enveloped  the  poiut ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may  hare 
discussed  this  subject  with  sufficient  clearness  to  produce  a  like 
result  in  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

George  H.  Darww. 
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WHEN  we  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented rapidity  of  [the  rise,  and  the  development  of  the 
varied  riches  of  the  Australian  colonies  (and  pre-«miaently  the 
colony  of  Victoria)  since  the  year  1852 ;  when  we  cast  a  broad 
glance  over  the  wonderful  progress  of  many  kinds  tending  to  practi- 
cal wealth,  and  the  marked  degree  of  importance  that  has  already 
exercised  powerful  and  unmistakable  influences  upon  several  great 
countries  besides  the  United  Kingdom,  startling  and  disturbing  some 
of  the  old  traditions — from  those  of  the  hard-headed,  busy-handed 
Teutonic  wanderer  from  his  dear  Vaterland,  and  the  solemn  cau- 
tioosness  of  the  omnipresent  Hebrew,  even  to  the  petrified  assue- 
tudes  and  porcelain  efifeminacies  of  the  Chinese ; — it  must  seem  sur- 
prising to  most  people,  that  bo  very  few  good  books  have  ever 
appeared  on  bo  pregnant  a  theme  as  the  gigantic  infancy,  and  first 
use  of  its  limbs,  displayed  by  the  crude  genius  of  this  fifth  portion 
of  the  globe.  It  should  be  understood,  that  I  am  taking  New  Zea- 
land into  our  view  in  these  remarks,  its  inherent  resources  and  rising 
importance, — not  to  speak  of  the  yet  un-written  history  of  the  Maories, 
with  our  countless  difficulties,  disasters,  expenses,  and,  must  I  not 
add,  our  discomfiture  by  those  injured  and  unconquerable  savages. 
It  may  be  smartly  and  somewhat  hastily  said,  that  the  paucity 
of  good  books  concerning  these  colonies,  is  because  so   few  good 
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people  have  visited  them ;  but  that  would  be  a  very  erroneous 
opinion,  because  there  is  no  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  which,  proportionate  to  the  numbers  of  their  several  populatioai, 
there  are  so  many  men,  and  women  too,  of  more  than  average  intet- 
ligence,  general  attainments,  and  energies  both  of  body  and  nriDd. 
If,  by  the  term  "  good,"  there  should  be  intended  a  side-blow  at  the 
moralities  of  certain  numbers  of  these  enterprising  young  colonists, 
and  especially  among  the  denizens  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  I 
would  merely  suggest  that  the  "  travelled "  reader's  imagination 
should  take  into  view  the  parti-coloured  moralities  of  London  and 
Mew  York,  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  allow  us,  with  a  vacant  nod,  to 
drop  a  subject  which  would  at  once  become  generally  unpleasant 
It  is  but  too  true  that  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  works  have  been 
published  about  Australia  since  1810  ;  but  there  have  been  scarcely 
a  score  out  of  the  whole  that  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  that  was  so  eagerly  sought  for,  craved  for, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  othei-  great  countries,  after  the 
year  1852,  The  d^idly-livety  Eoediocrities  of  "Guides,"  "Popnlat 
Accounts,"  "  Useful  Hints,"  "  Advice  to  Emigrants,"  "  Recollections," 
" Perils,"  " The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "Reminiscences,"  "Lands  of 
Promise,"  "  Advice  by  an  old  Colonist,"  something  similar  "by  a 
Clergyman,"  "  by  a  Lady,"  and  by  an  "  Old  Boomerang,"  we  have 
seen,  in  succession,  to  disappear  for  ever,  after  a  very  short  life,  and  not 
always  a  merty  one.  Then  we  have  had  ill-written,  scrambling  dianet 
of  disappointed  "  diggeiB,"  and  poor-^irited  adventurers,  prosy  eikt- 
cantile  details,  dry  and  more  than  doubtful  statistics,  mistaken  or 
eranescent  politics,  half-true  half-false  accounts  of  tha  gtdd-fieldfi, 
me^re  or  turgid  attempts  at  being  extremely  vivacious  and  maAet- 
ably  graphic  (for  which  the  writers  oug^t  not  to  have  been  fignn- 
Uvely  paid,  bnt  hong),  and  the  nsnal  batch  of  privKte  letters  nd 
gOMtp  of  "  peeping,"  "  glancing,"  and  "  scunpering  "  toariits,  vamped 
together  and  incubated  for  the  market  of  the  hosr ;  these,  a&d  all 
the  family  of  suc^  publications,  including  the  original  Isndscqie 
sketches  of  gentlemen  who  never  learned  to  draw,  we  hsre  bad  in 
plenty ;  but  as  for  good  standard  books,  a  small  shelf,  wiUtout  a  groan, 
could  hold  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  true,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  there 
have  been  so  few  good  books  because  there  were  so  few  good  people 
to  write  them,  but  because  there  have  been  so  few  men  who  could 
write  well,  and  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  their  jmcions 
time  to  a  task  of  very  doubtfol  profit.  This  latter  renwA  Inii^  as 
to  a  second  reason,  viz,,  that  the  progress,  and  therefore  the  chauges, 
have  been  so  rapid  that  nobody  could  expect  to  write  any  book 
which  oonld  be  likely  to  have  a  permanent  interest,  except  as  a 
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record.    A  practical   illoBtratioTi  of  this  maj  be  not   unamusiog. 
Wiflhing  to  obtain  a  certain  book  pnblisbed  in  1859,  for  reference 
on  some  matters  in  the  present  paper,  a  hasty  note  was  written  to 
a  friend  who  was  the  manager  of  the  publishing  department  of  the   , 
fimi  at  that  time.     The  leplj  was  as  follows  .     "  I  have 

searched  through  the  corpses  of  the  defunct  books  ;  and  the  cata- 
combs where  the  '  mighty  dead '  lie  in  sheets,  have  been  deplored 
vTthoat  aaccesE.  So  I  fear  there  u'e  no  remains  of  joor  lost  one,* 
unless  it  should  be  contained  in  that  modern  Valhalla,  the  British 
Museum."  Such  has  been  the  fate  (^  all  those  we  have  already 
glanced  at,  and  a  great  many  more  on  the  same  subject  It  has  also 
been  the  fate  of  some  which,  in  certaia  important  respects,  have 
deserved  a   longer  Ufe   above  ground.      And   these   merit   special 


The  books  which  first  advocated  throwing  open  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  colony,  particularly  after  1852,  when  the  rush  of  a 
n^adly  increa^g  population,  and  the  sudden  acquirement  of  wealth 
jMTesented  so  unexampled  an  oi^rtunity  for  settlement  upon  land, 
deserve  the  first  place  among  those  good  books  which  serve  as  records 
of  eflbrts  in  the  best  direction.  Among  them  we  must  also  place 
those  records  of  efforts,  parliamentary  and  otherwise,  to  bring  to  a 
Intimate  close,  the  tenure  of  the  enormons  domains  of  the  old 
sqnatterdom,  so-as  to  throw  open  to  the  people  those  portions  suitable 
for  agricultnre,  and  other  general  benefits  of  residenca  The  first 
Governor  (Mr.  La  Trobe)  persistently  held  fast  locked  all  the  lands, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  the  recognitioD  of  a  squatter's  right  to 
hold  a  domain  for  sheep  larger  than  many  a  German  princip^ity,  as 
from  a  vagne  alarm  at  the  sodden  ingress  of  p<^nlation,  when  ships, 
loaded  with  hundreds  of  emigrants,  urived  in  Hobson's  Bay  every 
week,  from  1852  to  1853,  and  some  time  beyond.  He  seemed  to 
apprebend  jdague,  famine,  or  rebellion — probably  all  three ;  and 
^ile  we  most  admit  that  such  things  were  quite  possible  in  a  hot 
ciimate,  with  chokii^ly  over-crowded  towns,  greedy  and  turbulent 
passions,  iusofficieDt  police,  tax  laws,  a  f^t  of  wealth  among  men 
who  had  never  lo<^ed  upon  gold  before,  and  who  said  that  "Jack 
was  as  good  as  his  master,  and  a  great  deal  better,"  one  must  still 
believe  that  to  keep  so  large  a  number  of  the  mass  seething  together, 
instead  of  distributing  them  over  the  vast  tracks  as  speedily  as 
pnsible,  was  by  no  means  the  best  or  safest  method  of  preventing 
the  dangers  he  feared.  And  here  we  should  do  honour  to  the  names 
of  Mr.  William  Westgarth  and  Mr.  WilKam  Hewitt,  and  all  those 
who  have  advocated  the  same  views. 
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"A  perpetual  aquatterdom,"  saye  Mr.  William  Howiit,  in  his  'Two 
Yeare  in  Victoria,'  "  would  be  a  perpetual  disgrace  to  our  science  of 
colonization.  As  soon  could  the  present  (1855)  condition  of  Victona 
exist  in  its  future,  as  Nimrod  or  Hercules  find  room  for  themselTes 
and  their  sports  in  London." 

In  bis  work  on  "  Victoria,"  we  learn  from  Mr.  Weatgarth  tiat, 
when  be  was  in  Sydney  at  the  time  when  the  idea  of  procnring 
squatting  leases  of  long  duration  was  first  started,  it  was  tie&teil 
with  genera]  laughter.  But  the  British  Qovernment  knew  so  little  of 
the  real  condition  of  Austmlian  property  "  as  not  only  to  offer  these 
leases,  but  such  leases  that  if  the  Colonial  Oovemment  had  not  been 
more  prudent  than  the  Imperial  one,  would  have  made  over  in  per- 
petuity the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  about  two 
thousand  individuals."  These  books  were  written  twenty  years  ago, 
and  more.  "If  the  squatters  are  wise,"  wrote  the  Ar^vx,  "tbey 
will  lead  themovement  they  cannot  resist  It  is  not  the  first  ^e 
that  a  measure,  seemingly  most  democratic,  baa  proved  truly  conser- 
vative." To  this  very  judicious,  and  perhaps  rather  too  friendly  sug- 
gestion, the  squatters  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  fought  a  vigorous  battle 
for  what  they  regarded  as  "  their  own,"  which  lasted  not  only  during 
the  twenty  years  since  the  above  books  appeared,  but  only  showed 
mgns  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  earliest  beaelocton 
to  Australia,  never  wrote  a  book  at  all.  I  allude  to  Mrs.  CanJine 
Cbisholm.  But  as  she  too  sanguinely  anticipated  the  throwing 
open  of  the  lands,  her  efforts  at  promoting  emigration  were  crippled, 
and  in  a  very  great  degree  thwarted. 

Of  special  importance  also — startling  no  less — was  Mr.  F.  H.  Hai- 
grave's  book  on  "Australia  and  its  QoldfieMs,"  which  was  one  of  the 
eai'liest  practical  works  on  that  wonderful  fact  (though  it  bad  been 
scientifically  predicted  some  years  previously),  which  greatly  eohanced 
that  attraction  across  the  globe  which  had  already  ao  irresiatibly  set 
in.  We  must  pass  over  the  various  publications  which  followed  on 
" Goldfields,"  " Rich  Discoveries,"  "Auriferous  Regions,"  &c,  w  of 
minor  value,  though  good  aa  records ;  but,  being  desirous  of  rendering 
this  paper  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  our  space  will  permit,  we  must  b; 
no  means  fotget  the  earnest  writings  of  Dr.  Lang  of  Sydney, "  On 
Freedom  and  Independence,"  (in  18o2);  of  Sir  T.  L.  MitdieU;of 
Mr.  Thos.  McCktmbie  in  his  "  Arabin,"  bis  work  on  the  Aborigine*, 
and  his  seasonable  advice  on  Colonial  Cioveniment,  addressed  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1845  ;  of  Mr.  William  Westgartb,  who  was  among 
the  most  sincere  and  trustworthy,  in  works  ranging  from  I84S  lo 
1861;  ofMr.  Richard  Howitt  (in  1845)  and  of  Judge  Theny;  of  Dr. 
Thompson,  R.  G.  Jameson,  Mr.  W.  Fox,  and  many  others  on  New 
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Zealand ;  of  "  Laad,  Labour,  and  Gold,"  by  William  Howitt,  puV 
iished  in  1855 ;  of  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  in  his  HiBtorical  and  Geogra- 
phical Works  (in  1»66),  his  "  Curious  Facts  of  Old  Colonial  Days," 
aod  Lis  clianaing  book  entitled  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians," 
and  "The  Black  War  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  published  in  1870; 
of  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  in  bis  letters,  asd  the  pleasant  unpre- 
tentious narrative  of  two  French  noblemen,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thtfevre  and  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoii.  We  must  take  note  of  the 
"New  Zealand  Missions"  by  S.  Leigh,  and  by  the  Rev.  R  Taylor;"  also 
a  little  book  by  Mr.  Ednard  Wilson  un  "  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,"  some  years  earlier, — and  a  very  pleasing  unaffected 
little  book  it  was,  full  of  earnest  general  information.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Edward  Wilson's  long  personal  experi- 
ence, and  earnest  efforts  fur  the  good  of  Australia,  have  not  been 
extended  into  a  larger  volume  ;  this,  however,  has  been,  in  several 
respects,  well  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Carton  Booth,  whose  single  volume, 
entitled  "  Another  England,"  may  fairly  be  said  to  contain  the  sub- 
atatice  of  more  than  half  of  the  tours  and  guides,  descriptions  and 
Duratives  that  have  been  published  between  1853  and  1860,  with 
this  advantage  that,  although  the  style  is  as  dry  and  bare  as  a  pike- 
staff, the  wide-ranging  facts  are  all  taken  from  actual  experience. 
He  was  there,  and  he  did  it,  or  he  saw  it.  Mr.  Booth's  book  is  a 
piece  of  British  hardware  in  literature;  but  it  should  be  kept  on 
the  library  shelf  as  the  sterling  record  of  a  great  variety  of  un- 
exampled facts  that  took  place  during  an  extraordinary  period  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

It  only  now  remains  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  those  brave  and 
persevering  explorers  who  enabled  Australians  to  comprehend  the 
full  value  of  their  vast  continent  of  land,  and  we  shall  then  have 
worked  our  way  through  the  main  body  of  books  down  to  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  portion  of  the  "  Greater  Britain  "  of  Sir 
Charles  W,  Dilke,  in  1868,  the  "  Journal "  of  the  two  French  noble- 
men above  mentioned,  the  "Station  Life  "of  Lady  Mary  Barker, 
and  the  present  volumes  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope. 

"Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia,"  from 
1828  to  1831,  by  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  3&th  Regiment,  must  rank 
among  the  most  remarkable  journals  of  travels  through  unknown 
r^ons.  There  ha  met  with  salt  and  brackish  springs,  running 
towards  a  river  in  which  the  fish  were  of  a  kind  unknown  else- 
where, and  coated  in  an  annour  of  large  strong  scales.  Their  horses 
refused  to  drink  the  water,  and  the  explorers  were  compelled  to  give 
them  each  a  pint  a  day  from  their  own  supply.     At  another  part  of 

*  Te  Ik*  a  Hani ;  or,  New  Zealand  and  it«  InhaUtanta.  London  :  Weitheim 
and  Xkckintoah.    1856. 
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the  river  all  thia  was  different.  The  horses,  at  times,  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  intense  heat  Some  notion  of  the  heat  of  the 
Australian  wilderoess  may  be  formed  from  Capttun  Start's  iHUTati*e  of 
his  subsequent  "  Expedition  into  Centra]  Australia,  during  the  jean 
ISil,  '45,  and  '46,"  when  he  tells  us  that  in  a  qtot  where  a  previom 
eifrforer  (Mr.  Oxley)  had  camped,  the  grass  had  not  grown  on  the 
pathway  towards  his  tenta,  though  ten  years  had  elapsed ;  aod  that 
be  found  one  of  the  horse-shoes  of  that  party,  which  was  stil)  l^g^ 
and  with  no  signs  of  rust.  His  thermometers  were  only  graduated  np 
to  127  degrees,  which  was  too  low  for  that  region,  as  the  heat  some- 
times nearly  amonnted  to  that  in  the  shade.  When  set  in  the  snv, 
one  tA  tbem  burst. 

To  the  heroic  efforts  of  various  early  exploring  parties,  little  mwe 
space  can  here  be  afforded  than  suffices  for  the  mention  of  theb 
leaders*  names  with  due  hooour, — such  as  Oxiey,  (Jregory,  Hmne 
and  Hovel,  Cunningham,  and  Kennedy.  The  expeditions  of  Major, 
afterwards  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  into  the  interiof  of  Easten 
Australia,  were  accomplished  in  1831 — 2  (when  they  made  dis- 
coveriea  of  regions  where  the  native  Uacks,  espeeially  the  wonai, 
were  accustomed  to  eat  "  grilled  snakes,") ;  and  again  be  sallied 
forth  ii;i  1835  to  explore  the  course  of  the  river  Darbng,  where 
the  fare  was  often  much  better,  as  they  often  discovered  secret 
stores  of  honey  by  adopting  the  native  method  of  catching  a  bee 
and  gumming  to  it  a  tiny  white  puff  of  swan's  down  or  owl's 
down,  and  then  letting  the  bee  fly.  Journals  were  next  puUiabed  of 
"  Two  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in  Nortb-WeSt  and  Western  Ans- 
tmlia,  by  Geoi^  Grey,  Esq.  Governor  of  South  Australia,  during  the 
years  1837,  '38,  and  '39  "  ;  when  the  party  made  their  way  to  ftinee 
Brent's  River,  where  they  fbund  ants'  nests  larger  than  nany  of 
the  native  huts,  and  where  tbe  trees  had  fat,  gonty-looking  stems, 
which  seemed  not  to  be  a  disease,  as  they  were  all  idike.  These 
accounts  bring  us  to  the  journals  of  "  Expeditions  aAd  Discoveries" 
of  Edward  Jc^n  l&jve  (subsefjuently  attaining  a  celebrity  of  a  voy 
different  kind),  who  made  his  way  into  Central  Ansbslia^  aad 
overland  from  Adelaide  to  King  George's  Sound  in  1840 — 1  and 
184a.  Some  of  these  dates  may  be  not  accurate  to  a  year  or  w, 
referring  sometimes  to  dates  of  publication  of  the  diaries  and  jooroals. 
We  thus  come  down  to  the  gallant  "  Expedition  into  the  Interim  of 
TrojHcal  Australia,  in  search  of  a  route  fhun  Sydney  to  the  Golf  <^ 
Carpentaria,"  by  Sir  T,  L.  Mitchell ;  together  with  the  melancholy 
fn^inents  of  the  record  of  the  attempt  at  an  overland  journey 
by  Leicbhardt  fI847),  who  was  lost  in  the  wikJerness,  no  certain 
remains  of  him  or  his  party  having  ever  been  found.  Of  the  exfJor- 
ing  cneigy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Stuart,  no  praise  can  be  too  hi^ 
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We  thns,  at  length,  arrive  at  the  Expedition  in  1860  of  the  heroic 
erplorers  Burke  and  Wills,  who,  tt^ther  with  the  accompliiihed  Dr. 
Ladwig  Becker,  left  the  bonea  of  tbeir  starved  bodies  to  whiten  in 
the  broiling  soUttides,  the  two  former  having  snccessfully  made  their 
way  right  across  the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  even  to  the  weedy 
borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  half  way  back  again,  when 
they  gat  down  at  Cooper's  Creek  to  die—  the  victims,  partly  of  the 
stupidest  blunder  ever  made  in  such  circumstances  by  others,  and  by 
themselves,  and  partly  from  the  mind's  exhaustion  with  the  Hving 
skeleton  that  held  it,  rendering  them  incapable  of  any  further 
tbonght.  Their  colossal  atatties  in  bronze,  worthily  executed  by 
Charles  Summers,  stand  in  the  most  conspicuous  site  in  Melbonme, 
where  a  grand  public  funeral  took  place,  after  their  melancholy  sun- 
baked relics  had  been  discovered  and  brought  back  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hffwitt.  This  gentleman  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  time-honoured 
aathors,  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  Their  youngest  son,  poor 
Charlton  Howitt,  was  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  cross  a  lake  in 
New  Zealand 

The  travelling  energies  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  his  breadth  of  obser- 
vation, his  political  aptitude,  his  eye  for  character  as  well  as  sense 
of  humour ;  the  cleamess,  brilHancy,  and  remarkable  conciseness  of 
his  descriptions  bf  men  and  things— institutions,  local  scenery,  and 
social  prospects — not  omitting  his  self-reliance,  impartiality,  and 
moral  courage ;  all  these  qualities  rendered  him  a  likely  man  to 
have  given  ua  the  very  best  work  on  the  Australian  Colonies  that 
had  been  produced  up  to  the  time  he  wrote.  But  the  plan  of  his 
"Greater  Britain"  was  too  extensive,  or,  at  any  rate,  required  more 
volumes  as  well  as  years  than  he  devoted  to  it  Of  the  books  by 
Mr.  William  Howitt,  Mr  W.  Westgarth,  Mr.  Carton  Booth,  and 
others,  as  excellent  records  for  reference,  there  can  be  bat  one 
opmion ;  and  the  books  of  several  other  persons  will  need  to  be  men- 
tioned as  we  proceed.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  I  think,  by 
all  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  volumes  of  Mr.  AstlMmy  Trollope,  now  under  examina- 
tion, taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  best  that  have  appeared  on  theae  the 
most  extensive  and  important  of  the  British  Colonies. 

■Mr.  TroUope's  "Introduction,"  which  might  have  been  written  by 
an  able  clerk  in  Downii^  Street  who  bad  never  set  foot  in  Australia 
(and  this  is  not  said  in  disparagement,  so  &r  as  it  is  really  able),  to- 
gether with  his  "  Conclusion,"  and  his  general  remarks  on  the  two 
grand  questions  for  the  future,  viz.  Federation  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  and  Separation  from  the  Mother  Country,  I  shall  reserve 
for  notice  before  closing  tliis  pt^r. 

Our  author  finds  it  most  suitable  to  his  travelling  arrangements 
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not  to  commence  with  the  colonies  according  to  their  i^  or  import- 
ance ;  and  without  pausing  to  offer  any  objections  to  tbU,  ne  at  once 
commence  our  tour  in  his  good  company  through  Queensland,  of 
■which  extensive  colony  a  large  and  handsome  map  is  given,  that  will 
take  a  great  many  people  on  this  side  of  the  globe  by  surprise,  even 
if  they  have  previously  been  clear  a^  to  its  get^raphical  positioa  It 
is  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Deo- 
mark,  and  several  other  small  states,  all  taken  together.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  originally  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  was 
separated  only  as  recently  as  1859.  The  capital  at  present  is  Bris- 
bane, As  a  separate  colony,  Queensland  has  never  received  convicts. 
Our  author  arrived  there  early  in  August,  1871,  and  begins  by  remark- 
ing that  the  heat  is  not  great,  even  in  October,  as  we  understand 
him,  when  the  hot  weather  really  commences.  But  he  has  evidently 
not  yet  got  fairly  "  into  the  saddle,"  as  be  subsequently  finds  it  hot 
enough.  The  fact  is,  that  the  days  of  intense  beat  in  any  part  of 
Australia,  except  in  certain  portions  of  the  bush,  and  the  uninhalHtfid 
if  not  uninhabitable  wilderness,  seldom  exceed  a  few  days  at  a  time, 
but  while  they  do  last,  at  their  highest  degree,  the  heat  is  of  a  kmd 
more  exhausting  and  difficult  to  endure  than  in  moat  tropical  coun- 
tries. Still,  taking  the  question  broadly,  we  quite  agree  with  our 
author,  that  no  Englishman  in  good  health  need  feel  any  hesitation 
in  facing  it,  even  though  "  sugar  is  produced  largely,  and  will  pro- 
bably become  the  great  rival  of  the  wool  trade," — which  shows  what 
sort  of  a  sun  shines  upon  the  summer  days  of  Queensland,  though 
it  may  be  called  only  semi-tropical  from  being  bisected  by  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn, 

The  all-important  question  of  the  *'  Occupation  of  Land,"  ia  at 
once  discussed,  and  this  is  treated  comprehensively  as  well  as 
minutely,  and  with  perfect  fairness  here  and  elsewhere  in  these 
volumes.  The  expressive  term  of  "  free  selecters "  is  first  eluci- 
dated : — 

"In  this  great  question  betireen  the  squatter  and  thefree-selecterof  land. 
— for  with  its  different  ramificatioDB  in  regard  to  immigr&tion,  agricultunl 
produce,  and  pastoral  success,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  questions  in  Anattaltan 
life, — it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  normal  traveller  not  to  ^mpathiie  with 
the  squatter.  The  normal  traveller  comes  out  with  introductions  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  colony,  and  the  gentlemen  ot  the  colony  are  squatteis. 
The  squatters'  houses  are  open  to  him.  They  introduce  the  traveller  to 
their  clubs.  They  lend  tbeir  horses  and  buggiea'  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  pretty  and  agreeable.  They  exercise  all  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality with  a  free  band.  They  get  up  kangaroo  hunts  and  make  jicDica. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  Bympathise  with  au  aristocracy  when  an  aristocracy 
will  open  its  arms  to  you.  We  still  remember  -  repubhcan  Mrs.  Bcecher 
Stowe  with  her  sunny  memories  of  duohedses.  But  the  traveller  ongfat  to 
sympathize  with  the  free-selecter, — always  premising  that  the  man  keep  his 
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handa  Irom  picking  and  stealing  his  iieighbour's  cattle.  He,  we  may  say,  is 
the  man  for  whom  colonial  life  and  colonial  prosperity  is  especially  intended, 
and  without  whom  no  colony  can  rise  to  national  importance.  The  pastoral 
squatter  occupying  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  producing  wool  that  has 
made  Australia  what  she  now  is,  has  done  great  things  for  the  infancy  of 
the  coimtry.  But  in  all  discusuona  on  this  question  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  has  no  right  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  land  on  which  bis 
flocks  wander.  Even  though  he  may  have  purchased  the  use  of  his  present 
run  and  purchased  it  for  a  high  price,  the  land  is  not  his.  It  belongs,  in  the  ' 
language  usually  used,  to  the  Crown ;— or,  in  more  rational  language,  to  the 
people  of  the  colony ;  and  should  be  sold  or  leased  or  retained  as  may  be 
best  for  the  public  advantage.  The  squatter's  run,  in  ordinaiy  colonial 
language,  has  been  taken  up  by  some  original  squatter  who  has  driven  his 
sheep  or  his  cattle  on  it  when  it  knew  no  other  occupant  than  the  black 


That  is,  no  other  occupant  but  the  aboriginal  loi-d  of  these  mighty 
deserts,  whose  claims  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way,  though 
our  author  treats  this  matter  also  very  reasonably  :— 

"The  area  open  to  squatters  in  Queensland  is  so  vast,  and  genuine  free- 
Klect«rs  unfortunately  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  limited  in  means,  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  squatter  will  be  banished  from  the  face  of 
the  colony.  Of  his  own  condition  I  shall  speak  in  a  further  chapter ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  should  be  understood  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
free-selecter, — of  the  genuine  free-selecter  who  intends  to  cultivate  and 
reside  upon  the  land, — is  and  should  be  the  first  aim  of  colonial  government. 
A  race  of  men,  who  will  people  the  earth  at  the  rate,  say,  of  a  soul  to  teii 
aeret,  must  be  more  important  to  a  young  community  than  an  aristocracy 
which  hardly  employs  one  man  permanently  for  every  ten  Oiautand  acres. 
Population  is  the  ttiing  required,  and,  above  all,  an  agricultural  popula- 


The  squatter's  argument  in  opposition, — to  the  effect  that  many 
large  tracts  of  land  will  not  yield  wheat,  or  other  valuable  agricul- 
tural produce,  answers  itself,  for  where  that  is  the  case,  the  free- 
selecter  is  either  to  be  pitied  for  wasting  his  time  and  means  in  the 
attempt,  or  he  ought  to  fix  on  a  more  suitable  spot.  Mr.  Trollope 
commences  with  the  above  remarks,  feeling  that  on  a  right  view  of 
the  tenure  and  purchase  of  land  depended  his  capacity  for  under- 
standing "  the  present  and  future  position  of  these  colonies."  The 
tenure  of  land  in  England  has  become  so  complex  in  the  course  of 
centuries  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  first  principles.  In 
the  colonies  the  matter  is  simple,  but  the  simplicity,  be  rightly 
says,  should  be  understood  and  recognized.  "  The  land  belongs  to 
the  people."  This  puts  the  argument  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent into  a  nut-shell. 

The  towns  of  Maryborough,  Rockhampton,  and  Gladstone,  arc 
visited,  and  well  described.  The  latter  has  been  spoken  of  as  likely 
to  become  the  capital  in  place  of  Brisbane.    With  reference  to  Rock- 
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hamptOD,  our  author  says  titat  "  it  has  been  seized  wil^  the  amotion 
to  become  a  capital,  and  therefore  hates  BriBbaoe."  "  It  is  w  Aof  dist 
people  going  from  it  to  an  evil  place  are  said  to  send  back  to  earth 
for  their  blankets,  finding  that  evil  place  to  be  too  chilly  for  tiien 
after  the  home  they  have  left."  We  thus,  every  now  and  tiwo,  obtun 
A  pretty  neat  admission  of  the  heat  which  was  smiled  at  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  great  loyalty  of  the  people  towards  Old  Engkiid.  and  tkor 
love  for  the  Queen,  is  described  ;  and  when  tfaey  talk  of  "  sepaiatioo " 
t^ey  only  mean  that  the  colony  ie  of  such  stupendous  dimensions 
that  it  might  easily  be  made  into  two  ;  in  which  case  there  would  be 
two  capitals,  and  thus  quiet  the  heartburnings  of  Rockhamptou,  ss 
well  as  the  sugar-growers  of  Port  Mackay  and  the  North.  Of  the 
far  greater  iiupMtance  of  exporting  preserved  meat,  than  the  w«ste- 
ful  (not  to  say  hideous)  system  of  boiling  domi  sbeep  for  tlieir  tallo*. 
we  have  the  following  passage  : — 

"  With  muttou  at  lOd  a  pound  b  England  and  \\d.  a  pound  in  AoBtnlit 
there  seems  to  be  a  large  mai^iu  for  expense  and  profit,  if  only  Uie  thing 
can  be  done  so  ss  to  make  the  meat  popular  in  England.  If  tiiere  be  we 
thing  that  England  wanta  and  cannot  get, — or  at  any  rate  has  not  ;tt 
gotten, — it  is  cheap  animal  food  for  her  working  clasacs. 

"Before  I  left  England  1  bought  some  Australian  preserved  meat  as  w 
experiment,  and  for  that  1  then  paid  6</.  a  pound.  It  was  sweet  and  by  do 
means  unpalatable,  but  was  utterly  tasteless  as  meat  Whether  it  did  c 
did  not  contain  the  nutritive  qualities  of  meat  I  am  unable  to  say.  So- 
vants  in  my  house  would  not  eat  it, — because,  no  doubt,  they  could  gtt 
better.  With  such  of  the  working  claaseB  as  can  afford  themselves  BMtt 
occasionally  or  in  small  quantities, — as  to  whom  a  saving  in  tlie  cost  of  metl 
would  be  a  matter  of  greatest  consequence, — I  could  never  6nd  that  it  ni 
in  favour." 

There  are  mauy  families  in  England  at  whose  tables  the  master 
and  mistress  often  use  the  Australian  meat,  especially  cold  and 
with  good  pickles,  while  the  servants  at  the  kitchen  tables  will  not 
touch  it.  The  refusal  is  not  only  from  prejudice,  not  only  from  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  flavour  is  not  yet  equal  to  fresh  meat,  but  far 
more  because  they  fancy  it  will  be  a  saving  to  their  master,  and 
that  by  these  means  their  wages  are  indii^ectly  lowered.  But  this 
"  amiable  "  state  of  things  will  come  to  an  end,  tt^ther  with  the 
British  prejudices. 

"  There  is  another  plan  of  preserving  meat  by  artificial  fireenng,  whicb,  if 
successful,  will  send  meat  home  in  such  a  oondition  that  the  Australian  ntft 
leg  of  mutton  will  not  be  known  from  the  English  roast  leg  of  mutton,— 
unless,  as  my  informant  the  freezer  suggested,  by  its  manifest  superiority, 
• — of  which  I  am  not  now  spealdcg,  as  the  soheme  belongs  to  Nev  Soatk 
Wales  and  not  to  Queensland. 

"  But  meat  Is  not  only  preserved.    There  is  another  operation  I7  *hK^ 
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beof  or  mutton  ie  cooverted  into  esseoce,  and  this  tnde  aeems  to  thrive 
well.  The  essence  is  sold  at  Sf.K  pound,  and  I  vas  assured  that  it  was  sold 
as  quickly  as  made.  By  means  of  this  operation  the  traveller  may  carry  an 
entire  sheep,  or  all  the  nutritive  part  of  hie  sheep,  done  up  in  a  small  panxJ, 
in  his  ooat  pocket.  On  board  ship,  in  hoapitala,  and  for  oommisauiat 
pmposea,  thia  essence, — which  I  presume  owes  its  origin  to  Liebig, — ia 
invaluable.  For  purposes  of  soup  I  declare  it  to  be  moat  cicellent.  I  was 
once  induced  by  a  liberal  manufacturer  to  put  as  much  into  my  mouth  aa  I 
conid  extract  by  thrusting  my  thumb  into  a  can  of  it,  and  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  pervaded  by  meatiness  for  many  hours.  I  believe  in  tiie  tallow.  I 
believe  in  the  eeaence.  But  I  shall  not  believe  in  the  cookad  preserved 
meats,  till  growing  soence  and  increased  experience  shall  have  lessened  the 
expense  and  raised  the  merit  of  the  article.  And  yet  how  grand  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  Australian  meat  in  our  markets,  palatable  and  nutritive, 
at,  say  4  if.  a  pound  ;  how  grand  a  thing  for  our  carpentera  and  masons, — 
and  how  grand  a  thing  also  for  the  Australian  wool^rower." 

Chapter  lY.  is  dGvoted  to  the  "  aborigiaal "  inhabitants,  and  as  our 
autLor  saw  a  greater  number  at  Maryborough  than  elsewhere,  be 
says  here  all  be  wishes  "  on  this  very  disagreeable  subject."  Of 
courae  it  must  be  so  with  us  all ;  for  whatever  number  of  the  white 
settlers  were  killed  by  the  blacks  whose  land  they  had  invaded  and 
seized,  it  is  declared  by  Colooel  Collins,  the  judge  advocate  who  is 
quoted,  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
number  of  aborigines  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  return."  When 
the  blacks  robbed  or  burnt  the  homesteads  of  the  settlers,  it  was 
regretted  that  the  latter  could  not  have  foreseen  this  wickedness 
to  be  "their  natural  temper,"  and  have  kept  tbem  at  a  greater 
distance. 

"Of  ooiiTse  it  was  their  natural  temper.  The  laud  was  tJieirs  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  or  emptiness  as  it  might  be.  The  white  man  was  catching 
all  their  fish,  driving  away  tbeir  kangaroos,  taking  up  their  land,  domineer- 
ing over  them,  and  hanging  them  in  chains  when  they  did  that  which  to 
them  was  only  natural  and  right.  The  white  man,  of  courae,  felt  that  he 
vas  introdudng  civilization.  But  the  black  man  did  not  want  civilization. 
He  wanted  fish,  kangaroos,  and  liberty.  And  yet  is  there  any  one  bold 
enough  to  go  back  to  the  first  truth  and  aay  that  the  white  man  dtould 
not  have  taken  the  land  because  it  belonged  to  the  black  man  ;^-or  that 
if,  since  the  beginning  of  things,  similar  justice  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  world,  the  world  would  now  have  been  nearer  to  truth  and  honesty  in 
iu  ways  than  it  is  1" 

It  is  but  too  true  that  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  has  done  little 
or  nothing  towards  civilizing  or  improving  the  aborigines.  They 
have  learBt  ^  bis  vioefi ;  why  have  not,  either  the  men  or  the  women, 
"  learnt  also  some  of  the  virtues  ? "  They  have  no  idea  of  shame  for 
any  wrong  they  may  do  you,  and  no  idea  of  gratitude  for  any  kiud- 
nesB  you  may  do  them.  Mr.  TFoilope  asks  if  we  should  have 
abstained  from  taking  pOBBeesion  of  the  land  when  the  first  flag  was 
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planted  by  Captain  Cook,  because  we  found  that  it  was  peopled? 
Should  we  have  served  the  cause  of  humanity  better  by  so  doingl 
Mr.  TroUope  doubts  this,  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  not  have 
been  at  all  likely  to  have  fared  better  under  Dutch  or  French  masters, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  their  fate.  Be  it  as  it  may,  they 
are  dying  out. 

Of  "  Cobb'a  coaches,"  and  yet  more  of  the  "  drivers,"  further  mention 
must  be  made  in  another  place.  The  account  also  of  the  "gold "at 
Gympie  will  be  best  deferred  till  we  come  to  the  rich  gold-fields  of 
Victoria ;  nor  need  very  much  be  said  anywhere  in  these  pa^ 
about  the  gold-mines,  and  their  working.  It  is  quite  right  tliat 
Mr.  Trollope  should  tell  of  all  be  saw,  because  many  intending 
'emigrants  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  matters  stand  at  the  present 
time ;  but  for  the  thing  itself,  it  has  become  "  an  old  story."  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  chapter  on  "  Squatters  and  their  Troubles,"  as 
of  their  isolated  enjoyments,  Their  troubles,  no  doubt,  are  many.  As 
for  great  flocks  of  sheep,  they  become  "  quite  a  fascination  as  a 
subject  of  conversation."  We  can  well  understand  this ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  Mr.  Trollope  did  not  often  ask  a  squatter  in  a 
casual  innocent  way  how  many  sheep  he  had  upon  his  run.  We 
once  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  put  this  question,  which  is  so  natural 
for  a  visitor  to  do.  The  squatter  turned  red  in  the  face,  and  his  ejes 
shone  out.  It  was  after  dinner,  and  he  had  perhaps  imbibed  a  little 
indiscretion.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  might  as  well  ask  me  what 
money  I  have  got  in  my  pocket  1"  An  apology  did  not  seem  at  all 
to  quiet  him.  The  next  morning  while  riding  through  the  bush,  my 
companion  who  had  been  present  observed  in  explanation, "  That  foolish 
man  has  betrayed  himself.  There  is  a  tax  of  so  much  a  head  on  sheep, 
and  sometimes  a  squatter  of  the  unscrupulous  kind,  as  some  are,  will 
drive  half  his  flock  over  to  the  adjoining  district.  He  then  giyes  the 
number  of  those  at  home  to  the  assessor.  A  few  days  after  the 
intruding  official  has  departed,  the  shepherds  drive  back  the  balance." 

The  description  of  life  on  a  sheep-station  is  very  clearly  and  fully 
given,  and  will  be  invaluable  for  young  men  of  energy  and  otherwise 
suitable  capacity  who  may  intend  to  emigrate  with  a  view  to  becom- 
ing squattera  themselves  in  due  tima  As  for  the  management  of 
sheep  in  general,  and  in  detail,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  book  of  travels 
in  such  countries  that  gives  so  much  information.  It  is  amu»ng,  in 
fact,  quite  delightful  in  its  way,  to  find  an  English  novelist  teUiog 
you  how  a  sheep  is  bom,  washed,  and  shorn  ;  of  drought,  floods,  foot- 
rot,  wild  dogs  (dingoes),  or  flying  grass-seed,  which  injures  the  wool, 
and  works  its  way  through  the  skins  of  the  Iambs,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing "  the  poor  little  bleaters  ;"  of  grass  that  is  overgrown  and  rank, 
grass  that  won't  grow,  poisonous  grasses,  too  much  grass,  no  gnss — 
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and  'a  panic  in  the  wool  trade.' "  He  was  aetonisbed  to  find  that 
"the  practice  of  washing  and  shearing  varied  very  much  at  different 
stations,  and  that  very  strong  opinions  were  held  by  the  advocates  of 
thia  or  that  system,  so  that  the  science  "  (what  followfl  is  delicious) — 
"the  science  of  getting  wool  off  the  sheep's  back  in  the  best  condi- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  being  even  yet  in  its  infancy."  But  be  has 
not  done  yet ;  for  the  reader  is  fully  instructed  in  all  the  mj^teries 
and  sufferinga  of  washing  huge  flocks  of  100,000  or  200,000  sheep 
by  "  raining  "  or  "  spouting  "  upon  them,  and  he  adds  that  he  thinks 
"he  b  justified  in  saying  that  the  sbeep  does  not  like  it."  Even  the 
question  of  whether  a  sheep  should  be  washed  at  all,  and  the  wool 
be  shorn  "in  the  grtase,"  is  discussed  with  all  the  gravity  so  serious 
a  question  meiits ;  and  our  sheep-farming  novelist  bravely  winds  up 
by  declaring — "  For  m3'self,  I  am  dead  against  washing  altogether ; 
but  if  sheep  are  to  be  washed,  then  I  am  dead  against  warm  water. 
The  sbeep  becomes  cold  after  it,  &c."  All  this  is  exquisite,  and  not 
the  less  sound.  And  he  goes  on  with  the  "  combing,"  or  "  clothing," 
— first  combing  or  second  combing,  first  clothing  or  second  clothing, 
the  "broken  wool,  greasy  wool;  ram' s-wool,  hogget's  wool,  lamb's-wool, 
&c"    We  really  cannot  give  any  more  of  it. 

The  chapter  on  "  Sugar,  and  Labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islands," 
JS  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  necessity  of  such  labour  being 
imported  for  such  work,  and  that  those  importations  are  equally  for 
the  good  of  the  poor  Polynesian  labourers,  who  are  fairly  hired,  duly 
fed,  duly  paid,  well  cared  for  during  their  period  of  service,  and  then 
duly  taken  back  to  their  own  islands.  After  the  recent  accounts  of  the 
abominations  committed  by  certain  slave-vessels,  with  regard  to  the 
Fiji  and  other  unfortunate  kidnapped  islanders  (all  no  doubt  too 
true),  it  is  consoling  to  read  such  statements  as  Mr.  Trollope  makes, 
and  the  admirable  arguments  he  adduces.  The  document  he  quotes, 
entitled  "  Insti'uctions  to  Government  Agents  appointed  to  accompany 
vessels  employed  in  carrying  labourers  between  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  Queensland,"  ought  to  go  far  towards 'quieting  the 
teelings  of  the  philanthropists  on  this  hitherto  misunderstood  ques- 
tion. If  the  labour  of  the  white  man  is  iu  this  business  undersold, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  no  great  injury,  because  "  hoeing  canes  within 
the  tropics  "  would  pi-obably  be  the  death  of  him  in  a  very  few  years,' 
"  the  beat  sugar-ground  in  Queensland  being  north  of  the  tropical 
line."  Exeter  Hall  orators  should  not  be  unacquainted  with  all  these 
things. 

The  government  being  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies ;  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  being  nearly  the  same ;  the 
methods  of  sheep-farming,  in  its  main  features,  being  nearly  the 
same  ;  the  ca.sc  of  the  squatters  ;  the  question  of  the  occupation  of 
the  land  by  the  people ;  the  kind  of  labour  most  needed,  and  the 
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excellent  new  field  offered  to  British  emigrants,  being  much  tVio  same 
in  all  the  colonies,  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  Queensland  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  afforded.  Such  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  our  author's  arrangement  in  taking  this  colony  iirst  There  will 
be  no  need,  therefore,  to  go  over  the  eame  matters  with  the  other  a&d 
more  important  colonies,  but  only  to  take  their  most  striking  charac- 
teristics. Besides,  the  public  has  already  had  no  small  number  and 
variety  of  books  concerning  them,  not  to  speak  of  pictures  and  prints. 
One  more  brief  exti'act,  which  we  commend  to  the  seriouH  attention 
of  all  working-men  ; — 

"  For  a  labouring  man,  such  as  I  have  described,  life  in  Queensltuiil  ii 
infinitely  better  than  life  at  home.  It  is  sometimes  very  rough,  and  mutt 
Bometimes  be  very  solitary.  And  Queensland  is  very  hot.  But  there  is 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  ; — work  is  well  remunerated  ;. — and  the  working 
man,  if  be  can  refrain  from  drink,  may  hold  his  own  in  Queensland,  and 
may  enjoy  as  much  iudcpendeuce  as  is  giveu  to  any  man  in  this  world.* 

Of  the  "beasts,  birds,  fisheS,  and  reptiles"  of  New  South  Wales 
not  much  is  said,  the  chief  objection  to  most  of  the  wild  creatures 
being  the  unconsciously  cruel  one  that  they  are  nearly  all  harmless, 
and  innocent  of  any  intentional  offence.  He  "  assisted  in  killiug  a 
snake  nearly  ten  feet  long,  but  he  was  a  carpet  snake,  and  as  abject 
and  innocent  as  a  frog."  Of  course  the  snake  ought  to  have  been  the 
death  of  some  of  them.  Of  tlie  poor  little,  soft-eyed,  and  naturally 
tame  opossum,  we  are  told  "  there  is  no  fun  in  killing  him,  for  he 
neither  figbts  nor  runs  away."  The  kaugaroo,  and  the  wallabi  (which 
is  exactly  tike  a  small  kangaroo)  will  afford  spoit,  in  being  hunted, 
but  our  author  is  ungrateful  enough  to  traduce  them  after  death 
as  not  very  good  to  eat.  But  being  roasted — without  prejudice — 
and  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  red  cuiTant  jelly,  the  edible 
portions  of  them  are  really  not  unlike  on  inferior  kind  of  not-of-tbe- 
youngest  rabbit,  or  even  hare.  To  the  romantic  charm  of  the  bell-bird 
at  night,  especially  in  the  loneliness  of  the  £ar  bush ;  and  to  the  un- 
daunted courage,  strangely  melancholy  yet  most  melodious  voice, 
general  talents,  and  peculiar  humour  of  the  magpie — the  native  wiuh 
of  Australia — our  author  does  no  adequate  justice.  He  has  never  had 
the  advanta^  of  any  prolonged  acquaintance  with  them.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  emu,  and  that  the  Murray 
cod,  being  not  the  same  as  the  British  cod,  has  been  literally  thrown 
away  upon  him.  Of  the  bullocks,  wild  or  working,  he  appears  to 
know  little  or  nothing  ;  and  although  he  is  evidently  quite  "at 
home  "  among  sheep,  he  certainly  does  not  adequately  value  the 
horses,  or  admire  the  horsemanship. 

The  early  history  of  New  South  Wales,  oonceming  which  Mr. 
Rnsden  of  Melbourne  has  written  a  carefully  pre3)ared  account,  is  no 
doubt  a  subject  of  permanent  interest,  as  the  great  pregnant  centra 
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from  which  so  extraordinary  a  progeny  has  emanated.  Mr.  Trollope 
accords  all  honour  to  "tho  unpicturesque  heroism"  of  Governor 
Phillip,  the  early  ruler  of  the  colony,  environed  as  he  was  with  the 
raging  aud  furtive  movements  of  convicts,  aborigines,  excited  settlers, 
famine,  floods,  and  drought. 

As  every  voyager  and  tourist  with  any  faculty  of  word-painticg  has 
tried  his  hand  at  giving  the  world  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  beauty, 
romantic  variety,  and  commodious  magnitude  of  Sydney  Harbour, 
Mr,  Trollope  modestly  flinches  from  the  literary  easel,  give.s  a  few 
touches,  and  leaves  it ;  but  only  to  return  preseotly,  and  finally  to 
present  us  with  one  of  the  best  deacnptions  yet  seen.  In  Sir 
Cliarlea  Dilke's  "  Greater  Britain "  there  is  also  a  finely-coloured 
liketch  of  one  view  of  this  matchless  harbour.  It  has  the  fault  of  all 
ilia  descriptions, — it  is  too  short.  Yet  when  all  has  been  done  in  this 
way  that  can  be  done,  there  will  still  remain  a  new  series  of  most 
beautiful  sketches  to  be  made,  viz.,  when  you  enter  Sydney  Harbour 
by  night.  On  a  fine  dark  night,  the.countless  lights,  from  all  sorts  of 
elevations,  and  coming  close  down  to  the  water,  besides  the  reflections 
in  the  water— one  luminous  panorama  floating  forwaixl,  as'another 
gUmmers  and  glides  away — would  fiimish  a  special  series ;  and  on  a 
fine  moonlight,  or  starlight  night,  there  would  be  another  series,  con- 
cemicg  which  I  dare  not  in  this  place  venture  a  word  more. 

The  city  of  Sydney  is  united  to  the  town  of  Wooloomooloo,  the 
latter  being  the  more  fashionable  for  private  residence,  very  much 
tike  South  Yarra  with  respect  to  Melbourne,  where  nobody  resides 
who  can  help  it,  proud  as  Victorians  may  he  of  such  a  city.  In  the 
same  i^ay  the  rich  denizens  of  Sydney  have  villas  all  round  about, 
(juite  after  the  manner  of  Londoners,  only  with  far  more  beautiful 
views  close  at  hand.  All  this,  together  with  the  general  hospitality 
and  kiudlineGs  of  the  denizens  of  Sydney,  is  very  pleasingly  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Trollope. 

The  account  given,  in  vol  i,  p.  234  to  p.  242,  of  the  "  Border  Duties," 
merits  the  close  attention  of  British  statesmen.  That  one  Austndian 
colony  should  be  obliged  to  levy  duties  on  the  imports  of  her  neigh- 
touring  sister  is  indeed  preposterous.  To  save  trouble,  a  lump  sum 
<*i  ^0,000  was  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Victoria  to  New  South  NVales, 
i^hea  Sir  James  Martin,  the  premier  of  the  latter,  attempted  to  raise 
it  to  £100,000  :— 

"  Mr.  Diiffy,  on  the  part  of  Victoria,  absolutely  repudiated  the  idea  of  an 
increaaed  payment.  '  We  are  allowing  you  to  send  wine  aud  grain  in  with- 
out duty,'  said  the  Victorian  prime  minister  ;  '  wine  and  grain  which  are 
cleariy  subject  to  duty  ;  and  by  raising  our  hand  we  can  put  a  tai  upon 
jour  cattle  and  sheep.  Where  would  your  squatters  and  graziers  be  if  we 
put  a  duty  on  your  mutton  and  beef  ?  Would  not  £4  0,000  a  year  be  nearer 
the  nuu-k  than  £60,000 }  As  for  any  increase,  that  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.       don't  know  how  you  can  look  ma  in  the  &ce  and  ask  it.' " 
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Tlie  result  was  that  the  Victorian  minister  gained  a  signal  victoi^, 
and  the  premier  of  New  South  Wales  had  his  government  diasolTfd, 
and  lost  his  seat  besides, — and  had  a  difficulty  in  obtamin;;  anotlier. 
He  seemed  to  have  for^tten  that  he  was  measuring  swords  will  a 
veteran  of  potent  practice,  "  The  only  cure,"  says  Mr.  TroUope, "  for 
this  anomaly  and  confusion,  is  to  be  found  in  a  custoiOB  unioa 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  first  step  to  such  a  union  will  lie  u 
alteration  in  the  British  law  which  forbids  the  colonies  to  eieitise 
each  its  own  discretion  as  to  the  free  intercourse  of  their  own  iHwluce." 
Our  author  proposes  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  we  would  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  argumeats,  as  aUo 
to  the  following  extract  from  an  official  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Victoria : — 

"No  attempt  can  be  more  hopeless  than  to  induce  free  self-goTeraeJ 
States  to  adopt  exactly  the  same  opinion  on  sucli  questions  aa  free  trade 
and  proteotion  which  the  people  of  England  liappen  to  entertain  at  tbot 
pi'eaiae  moment.  They  were  protectionists  when  they  thought  it  their 
interest  to  be  protectionists,  and  they  are  free-tradera  when  they  thiot 
it  their  interest  to  be  free-tradei's  ;  and  in  these  respects  HtotJl  and  bns 
communities  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  I  tnirt  your  facel 
lency  will  assure  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  deure  to  which  he  alliuiec 
of  seeing  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  couain' 
maintained  and  strengthened  is  nowhere  more  active  thau  iu  Victoria;  Iwi 
ii  people  who  have  founded  a  great  State,  w!io  have  built  great  cities,  and 
established  a  commercial  navy  larger  than  that  of  many  kingdoms  in  Euroff, 
who  have  maintained  order  and  protected  property  as  strictly  aa  thej  v* 
maintiuned  and  protected  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  wbu 
have  done  these  things  without  askiiig  aasiatance  fnwn  the  Imperial  fioreni- 
luent,  are  naturally  impatient  at  being  treated  as  persons  who  cannot  k 
tutrusted  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  at  their  own  discretion. 

"C.  CiVAK  Dum. 

"  Qoremitient  Offieet,  Mdbmtrne,  Oct.  7tk," 

In  the  foregoing  contest  Mr.  Trollope  considers  that  Sir  Jamf^ 
Martin  was  "doubly  WTong,"  But  with  regard  to  " protection "  it 
Australia,  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were  more  broad  and  rcMon- 
able  than  usual  with  political  economists,  Mr.  Trollope  included 

Of  Newcastle,  which  takes  rank  next  to  Sydney,  and  is  "  a  city  of 
coal,"  and  of  Paramatta,  which  is  a  region  of  fruit  (especially  oraiiges^ 
gathered  "  ripe  throughout  the  entire  year  "),  as  of  the  nulways  irt 
New  South  Wales,  coating  in  some  places  £15,000  a  mile  for  a  di^ 
tance  of  124  miles,  and  in  other  localities  £25,000  a  mile,  we  b""^ 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  TroUope's  first  volume ;  aa  also  for  "roaJ.'.' 
"  metala,"  new  methods  of  "  preserving  meat  by  freezing,"  ^'^ 
"  descent  into  a  gold  mine,"  "  scenery  " — particularly  his  acconnt  wf 
the  Hawkcsbury  River,  which  he  thinks  finer,  in  some  respects,  tlian 
that  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Mississippi — of  country  life  in  the  lii'^l'- 
"  wash-pools  and  wool-sheds,"  and  again  of  the  "  land."  In  andtlift 
part  of  hifi  book,  our  author  hirinoronsly  says  he  had  betler  confe'* 
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At  once  tliAt  a  pamphlet  on  these  oolooies  has  been  dedicated  to  him, 
aad  uIbo  that  he  has  a  personal  inteiest  in  tJie  matt«r,  ia  case  some- 
body should  "  iiod  him  out "  as  having  a  Bon  who  possesses  a  station 
in  the  bush — (a  sheep-fann,  if  we  may  make  so  hold  ?) ;  but  this 
was  not  necessary,  aa  our  author  on  all  such  j^reat  public  questions,  is 
fairness  itself.  With  the  Uke  politic  frankness  the  -writer  of  these 
pages  admits  that  he  has  some  small  interest  in  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Goulbum  River,  in  Yicturia,  and  trusts  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  also  writes  with  fairness.  And  surely  there  ia  enough  for  every- 
body, and  to  spare  ?  In  New  South  Wales  alone,  "  the  length  of  the 
colony  along  the  seaboard  is  900  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
■>00  miles.  It  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  larger  than  any  state  in  Europe  except  Russia."  Among 
the  settlers  who  have  emigrated,  and  have  made  farms,  the  majority 
are  Scotch  and  Irish  ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Trollope  says  that  the 
Scotch,  for  the  most  part,  make  money,  and  the  Irish  do  not  This, 
I  think,  is  not  exactly  stated ;  for  the  Irish,  in  all  the  colonies,  mt^e 
money ;  only,  while  the  Scotch  keep  it,  the  Iiish  generally  spend  it 
They  very  often  send  it  over  to  help  some  poor  relations  to  come  out 
and  join  them. 

The  reader  should  give  a  close  attention  to  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Riverina."  This  district  is  excellent  for  pastoral  occupations,  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  forests,  rocks,  and  gullies,  which  render  it  difficult 
for  a  shepherd  to  muster  his  sheep,  and  also  for  the  presence  of  the 
saltbush,  a  shrub  which  is  good  for  sheep^  Nothing  like  sheep;  "In  a 
salt  country,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  '*  though  it  seems  aa  bare  as  a  board, 
sheep  will  keep  their  condition, — on  a  fat  sheep  wool  will  grow  long 
and  thick,  while  on  a  thin  sheep  the  wool  also  will  be  thin."  This  is 
vorth  knowing.  There  is  nothing  like  wool.  Our  author  considers 
it  a  more  permanent  source  of  Australian  wealth  than  the  gold,  and 
he  is  probably  right.  Deniliquih  is  the  capital  of  Riverina,  but  its 
inhabitants  are  not  much  over  one  thousand,  and  in  a  region  the 
boimdaries  of  which  are  so  difficult  to  he  defined. 

We  now  come  to  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Several  matters  must  be 
passed  over  hastily  in  the  ensuing  pages  because  our  author's  previous 
visit  to  other  colonies  has  compelled  us  to  consider  them  in  those 
places ;  but  enough  additional  matter  can  easily  be  found  for  Victoria. 

For  the  early  histoiy  we  must  refer  the  mader  to  the  vai'ious  books 
^ready  published  on  that  subject,  and  for  a  good  condensed  view  in 
the  book  now  before  us.  Due  mention  is  made  of  the  extraordinary 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  John  Batman  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Fawkner, 
but  the  chief  mover,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  associated  spirit  of 
Batman — viz.,  Joseph  Tice  Qellibrand, — is  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. As  be  was  killed  and  eaten  in  the  service,  by  the  blacks, 
during  one  of  the  first  excursions  round  the  present  site  of  Mel- 
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"bourne,  it  ia  scarcely  fair  to  confiDe  his  memory  to  the  seawani 
"  Poiat "  that  bears  his  name.     And  now  for  the  gold  ; — 

"In  1851  gold  was  struck  at  Biillaamt  or  the  neighbonrhood.  Ae  1  thsJl 
devote  a  chapter  in  this  portion  of  my  work  to  the  fortunes  of  Mliml,. 
and  others  to  other  gold-fields,  I  will  not  here  tell  any  of  the  Ule,  which 
were  I  now  to  do  I  should  be  driven  to  repeat.  But  it  is  neceasuy  to 
point  out  that  the  entire  condition  of  the  colorij  was  ehaiiged  by  the 
success  of  the  gold-finders,  and  that  Victoria,  as  she  ia  now  and  has  ban 
since  we  first  began  to  talk  about  Melbourne  at  home  as  one  of  the  gnat 
cities  of  the  earth,  was  made  ont  of  gold.  Gold  made  Melbounie.  UflH 
mode  the  other  cities  of  Victoria.  Gold  made  her  railways  ;  gold  brought 
to  her  the  population  which  demanded  and  obtained  that  democratic  form 
of  gOTomnieut  which  is  her  pride.  Gold  gave  its  special  value  tfl  bersoii, 
—not  only  or  chiefly  from  its  own  intrinsic  value,  not  only  or  chiefly  to 
that  soil  which  contains  it, — ^but  to  surrounding  districts,  for  and  wide^  l>y 
the  increased  demand  for  its  product  and  the  increasiug  population  Bhich 
required  it  for  their  homes." 

Truly  our  author  says  that  "gold  upheaves  everything,  anditsilis- 
niptious  are  those  of  an  earthquake  ;">  and  he  then  gives  some  of 
those  pictures  which  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  all  man- 
ner of  writers  since  the  discovery.  It  is  strange,  hovrever,  that  he 
has  omitted  to  speak  of  "  Canvas  Town,"  where  some  nine  thousanii 
people  once  lived  under  little  tents,  when  every  room,  yard,  anJ 
passage,  in  every  house  in  Melbourne,  was  filled  almost  to  sufFocation. 
We  can  never  think  of  that  period  without  wondeiing,  as  we  did  ia 
our  own  tent  at  the  time,  bow  the  constantly  arriving  crowds  escaped 
famine  and  fever.  As  to  society  then,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, "  everything  was  disordered,  and  out  of  place.  All  that  htd 
heen  at  the  bottom  was  at  the  top.  All  which  had  been  at  the 
top  was  at  the  bottom."  This  being  true  of  the  people,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  an  equal  disorder  should  be  true  of  the  place.  Not  obIv 
were  there  no  roads  through  bush  and  bog,  but  the  bo^  itself  iras 
close  down  upon  the  northern  outskirts  of  Melbouiiie,  and  tbe  bog 
was  dso  there  in  d^ee,  and  after  any  heavy  rain  the  atorm-watfir 
rushed  irresistibly  down  several  of  the  main  streets.  Mr.  Troliope 
alludes  to  a  child  being  drowned  in  the  streets,  as  something  sut- 
lansing ;  but  this  happened  sometimes  with  men  and  women,  and  on 
one  occasion  a  man  with  a  hoi^e  and  cart  was  carried  down  Swanston- 
street,  and  man  and  horae  were  drowned  in  the  Yarra.  Bullock  dnj*> 
were  often  bogged  at  the  northern  top  of  the  town,  where  they  rentaia^ 
for  weeks.  Id  the  bush  a  bullock  dray  has  often  been  bogged  on  its 
way  to  the  diggings  so  hopelessly  that  it  was  unloaded  and  left  there 
for  months,  to  be  dug  out  when  the  dry  season  cama  In  the  town  ul 
Kilmore,  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  what  the  bog  was  in  tbe 
main  street.  This  was  early  in  18S3.  A  bullock  once  sank  quite 
out  of  sight,  just  opposite  the  postK>£Bce,  and  a  man  on  horseback 
coming  through  soon  after,  his  horse  was  UteraUy  staked  on  the  horns- 
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at  the  buUock.  Iq  the  main  so-called  road  through  the  new  gokl-field 
at  the  Blue  Mountaiu  (Victoria)  a  fight  took  place  one  dark  night 
between  two  druDkeu  minere.  Their  weight  and  etnig^^  soon  took 
them  down,  so  that  absolutely  nothing  was  seen. of  the  men  except 
four  muddy  arms  with  slush-dripping  fiste  rising  and  ialling  as  con- 
tinuing the  fight  even  while  the  combatants  were  being  suffocated 
below.  Crowds  of  diggers  with  lighted  boughs  of  the  red  gum-tree 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  bog,  shouting  and  applauding.  Apart  from 
all  vulgarizing  aesociations,  the  scene  to  my  thinking  was  not  un- 
worthy of  a  page  in  Homer,  The  bodies  at  length  were  hauled  out — 
scraped. down — ttnd  brought  to  life  with  some  difficulty. 

The  visit  of  Mr,  Trollope  to  the  Yarra  Bend  Lunatic  Asylum 
appears  to  have  been  too  hurried,  or  he  would  never  have  omitted 
mentioa  of  the  shrubberies,  and  the  tastefully  romantic  gardening, 
created  out  of  a  savage  wilderness  by  the  late  Dr.  Bowie,  entirely 
through  his  humane  and  judicious  man^ement  of  the  patients. 
The  Victorian  Government  showed  the  usual  "  gratitude." 

The  account  given  by  our  autbor  of  the  golden  metropolis,  Bal- 
laarat  (long  since  vulgarized,  as  it  wae  sure  to  be,  into  Ba\la.ra£),  is  as 
good  and  complete  as  could  well  be  accomplished  by  a  tourist  tied  to 
time.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Hargreaves  and  Esmond  were  tJhe 
earliest  practical  discoverers  of  the  gold.  There  were  a  few  other 
dflimantfl,  but  they  could  not  make  out  a  much  better  case  than 
some  of  the  old  shepherds  who  asserted  they  had  often  found  a  rich 
nugget  while  strolling  after  their  flocks,  because  th^  saw  some- 
thiog  shiny,  when  they  kicked  it  before  them  with  their  hob-nailed 
boots. 

What  Ml-.  Trollope  says  of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  gold  metro* 
polis  has  but  too  much  truth  in  it  If  any  "  extenuating  ciicum- 
Btances  "  can  be  adduced  they  will  be,  first,  in  the  fact  that  Chinese 
women  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  country,  and  the  smuggling  of 
such  goods  is  very  difficult,  expensive,  and  dangerous ;  secondly,  that 
the  girls  of  "  twelve  to  fourteen  "  found  among  them,  whom  he  calls 
"  children,"  are  in  most  cases  as  much  women  as  they  will  ever  be  (the 
Australian  climate  fdacing  puberty  earlier  by  two  years,  or  three 
years,  than  with  us) ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Chinese  have  sometimes 
married  imported  young  emigrants,  to  whom  they  have  behaved  very 
well  indeed,  and  in  a  few  montiiB  were  robbed  and  deserted  by  the 
incarnate  young  emigrant  aforesaid.  As  for  the  rest,  we  are  quite  of 
Mr.  TroUope'a  mind.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  know  the  Chinese 
quarter  iu  Melbourne,  where  there  axe  some  respectable  merchants 
who  deal  in  tea,  and  many  oUier  things.  Some  of  their  transactions 
are  to  the  extent  of  from  10,000^.  to  IS.OOOi.  aycar,  or  far  more. 
The  dealings  of  Kong  Meng,  for  instance.  The  only  Chinese  lady 
known  to  be  in  Australia,  is  the  carefully-secluded  Mrs.  £oQg  Meog. 
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We  fiubmit  that  Mrs.  Troilope  should  have  paid  her  a  viwt  in  her 
elegant  bird-cage. 

^me  paiQB  have  been  devoted  to  the  gold  miniDg  in  SandbiirEt 
(the  "  ancient"  Bendigo  of  our  early  time),  as  also  to  Gippe'  I^n^ 
Walhalla,  and  Wood's  Point,  which  be  bravely  visit«d  at  the  liak  of 
breaking  bis  neck,  or  eveiy  other  bone  in  bis  skin.  But  what  ebe 
could  we  expect  of  a  man  who,  being  mounted  on  a  small  cob  at  one 
of  the  Melbourne  hunts,  rides  bard  at  a  strong  post  and  ml  fence  of 
four  feet  and  a  balf  high,  while  doubting  if  the  small  cob  can  cany 
sixteen  stone  clean  over?  Touching  upon  Wa^a  Wagga,  and  Bome 
other  places,  Mr,  TroUope  amuses  himself  with  the  trail  of  the  p»r 
"  Claimant,"  in  whose  story  he  found  so  many  Australians,  including 
one  of  their  most  learned  and  acute  judges,  very  much  disposed  to 
believe*  Of  the  matchless  coach-driving  in  the  most  dangerous  parts 
of  the  bush,  a  true  account  is  given,  and  we  can  but  admire  the 
firmnesa  of  our  author  in  not  frequently  insisting  upon  getting 
down  and  walking  while  the  wheels  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  frightful 
rocky  descents,  if  not  precipices ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  w 
should  not  have  equally,  if  not  more,  admired  his  fii-mness  had  he 
insisted  upon  getting  down,  because  his  life  was  probably  worth  far 
more  to  other  people  thtm  the  rest  of  the  coach  Joad. 

The  old  vexed  consideration  of  the  land,  and  the  struggles  of  (be 
free-selectors  with  the  wealthy  and  wary  squatters  (see  voL  i  p  4£l),it 
again  made  prominent  in  treating  of  Victoria;  but  from  all  this, 
*  and  finally  the  Duffy  Act,  carried  out  stringently  by  Mr.  Grant  in  its 
original  iutenUons,  whereby  the  old  grasping  monopolies  are  at  u 
end,  Mr.  Troilope  extricates  himself  with  a  good  merry  bound,  aod  we 
breathe  free  air  once  more  among  the  fields  of  the  people.  Ther 
may  have  to  go  further  off  for  them,  but  there  tbey  are  for  sdectioo.' 
With  regard  to  literature  in  Australia,  our  author  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  there  were  no  writers  there,  or  none  who  could  write 
except  on  colonial  topics.  He  does  justice  to  the  Argus  newspaper, 
as  also  to  the  Sydmay  Morning  Herald;  and  in  bis  dosing  senteace 
about  Victoria,  he  just  mentions  one  gentleman's  name — and  that  U 
all.  But  even  in  the  Melbourne  Club  he  might  have  beard  from 
more  than  one  of  its  memb^v,  that  there  were  men  of  learning, 

*  AinonfttenuuyiiigeiiuraBaaKgartfimB  It  Oia  flirt  trial,  none  inre  more  ibikiit 
than  the  attempt  to  IdentiQr  th«  "  Claimaot "  with  Uorgia,  the  (iUDOoa  baihztiv'- 
The  writer  of  the  ftboM  pagea,  in  company  with  Dr.  Nei]c[,  aaw  Hotgan'i  h«»d  flow- 
ing in  a  dnk,  beneath  a  jet  of  oold  water,  in  Professor  Halford's  labontorj,  at  thv 
Helbooine  Unlnni^  ;  eo  that  Sir  Boger  must  have  had  two  heade— and  tm  "m; 
reniadEabb  HUi  diniiiiiJar  heada — by  *i*<»  part  of  tlie  **  eridenoB." 

I  For  the  meet  complete  account  of  the  tectice  of  the  false-awearing  "lOB^aam' 
and  " dnmmiea " during  the  last  Btmgglea,  nib:  B.  C.  Booth'8"AiioUiei£iigl'i><':' 
and  Uk  Bev.  J.  Ballaut^e's  "  Homes  and  Hometteads "  (though  he  dmold  hin> 
acknowledged  hi*  obligationi  to  He.  Booth),  fbi  the  bM  hvidbook  of  Vidoiia. 
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science,  and  art,  as  well  as  men  of  literature,  in  the  City  of  Helboumo, 
KDcl  elsewhere  in  these  colonies.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  assumed  theie 
waa  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  thought  of  the  omission  having 
occurred  at  the  la^t  moment,  he  had  just  tacked  on  a  closing  sentence. 
True,  he  mentions  the  name  of  Dr.  Badham  of  Sydney  as  a  great 
Greek  scholar,  but  he  should  also  have  heard  of  Mr,  Stenhouse  and 
his  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  of  other  gentlemen  in  New  South 
Wales ;  of  the  late  Dr.  Evans,  of  Melbourne — a  man  of  high  clsasical 
and  oriental  learning,  and  of  other  remarkable  attainments  ;  of  the 
late  Mr.  Deniehy,  whose  library  accumulated  in  the  bush  til!  it 
required  three  bullock-drays  to  bring  it  down  to  Sydney ;  of  Mr. 
David  Blair,  of  Melbourne,  who  carries  a  library  in  his  head,  as  do 
Mr.  Tulke,  and  Mr.  James  Smith ;  of  Mr.  Richard  Bimie — not  because 
he  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Sir  Richai-d  Bimie,  or  because  he  took 
the  highest  honours  in  two  of  our  Universities,  but  for  his  writings 
and  his  eloqueuce ;  of  Professor  Wilson  (a.  senior  wrangler),  0r.  Hal- 
ford,  Dr.  Neild,  and  Captain  Irving,  and  other  members  of  the  Mel- 
bourne University,  as  well  as  various  men  of  letters.  Thei-e  were,  not 
very  long  ago,  three  senior  wranglers  resident  in  Melbourne,  which 
could  not  be  said  of  any  other  city  out  of  London  ;  and  there  are 
still  two.  It  is  true  enough  that  no  adequate  value  is  set  upon 
theee  men  in  the  places  where  they  reside,  for  tho  old  reason  of  too 
much  familiarity  and  "nearness;"  but  a  tourist  of  Mr.  Trollope's  brain, 
ready  sympathies,  and  power  of  appreciation,  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered them,  instead  of  apologizing  for  their  absence  in  a  juvenile 
colony.  That  very  few  of  these  men  ever  write  a  book,  or  are  so  dis- 
r^ardfnl  of  their  time  and  labour  as  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  is 
simply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  book  writt^en  by  a  resident 
in  the  colonies  is  ever  purchased  in  the  colonies.  This  is  too  well 
known.  The  people — ^most  of  the  "  fine  people  "  included — do  not  as 
;et  know  one  man  from  another,  exoept  as  he  is  wealthy,  or  in  a 
po«tiun  to  add  to  their  wealth.  Aa  to  the  fine  arts,  they  have  had  a 
Woolner  and  a  Chevalier  (both  now  in  London),  and  they  have  still  got 
a  De  Bouvelot  (one  of  the  finest  living  landscape  paintei-s),  and  may 
possibly  (though  I  hope  not)  again  see  the  sculptor,  Charles  Summers, 
Can  Mr.  Trollope  point  to  any  public  statues  in  London  equal  to  the 
colossal  bronze  group  in  Collins  Street  East  ? 

It  may  have  chanced  that  some  complimentary  mention  of  such 
men  may  have  reached  our  author's  ears  at  the  dinner-table  of  Men- 
zies,  or  the  Melbourne  Club,  or  Scott's ;  and  that  he  fancied  the 
eulogists  were  "blowing,"  and  dctermiued  to  hold  his  peaca  He 
admits  that  he  adopted  this  reticence  with  regard  both  to  Melbourne 
and  Ballaarat.  When  he  was  told  that  in  the  metropolis  of  the  gold 
fields,  which  was  a  lonely  desert  bush  only  twenty-two  years  ago, 
there  were  now  3  town-halls,  5G  churches,  477  hotels,  with  other 
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thiogs  to  match,  why  should  he  have  conBidered  it  waa  "  blowing," 
and  held  bis  peace !  Had  he  doubted  the  truth,  there  was  no  great 
di£Bculty  in  driving  about  for  a  morniDg  or  two,  aud  counting  them. 
Even  the  "Ballaarat  Star"  obtuDS  no  meDtion  from  his  pen.  When 
in  Melbourne,  which  he  knew  to  have  been  a  wild  bush  untrodden  by 
a  white  man's  foot  forty  yeai-s  a^,  and  some  friendly  beu-leadeis,  or, 
to  put  it  more  properly,  lion-leaders  and  good  voluble  street^itK 
were  anxious  that  he  should  set  a  light  value  upon  the  great  bets 
before  him,  why  should  he  have  coo^dered  this  as  "blowing") 
Suppose  the  figures  of  speech  were  rather  glittering,  why  receive  them 
upon  his  shield — an  unreflecting  non-conductor — and  even  boast  of 
this  unamiable  reticence  ?  The  provocations  were  hardly  ade<iuate; 
yet  Mr.  TroUope's  volumes  continually  have  such  grudpng  eipre«- 
sions  as  "  I  feel  bound  to  admit" — "  I  must  confess  " — "  It  is  onlyjust 
to  declare  " — "  I  should  do  wrong  not  to  mention  " — "  I  am  bound  to 
say,"  &C.  If  these  admirable  facts  are  true,  why  should  our  admired 
author  listen  to  them  "  like  a  sheep  before  his  shearers"  %  Ab  for  the 
frequent  egotism,  the  boasting,  the  self-assertion  and  self-tufficiency 
of  many  of  the  young  men  and  women,  especially  among  the  wealthy, 
and  even  the  best  classes,  it  is  all  true  enough.  Whatever  they  don't 
know  is  not  worth  knowing.  They  ignore  or  smoke  at  all  high  repu- 
tations. Their  ignorance  is  better  than  youE  knowledge.  A  phre- 
nol^^st  would  search  in  vain  for  wonder  and  veneration.  Anditiuy 
also  be  true,  generally,  that  the  Meiboumites  will  not  sabmit  to  be 
"  patronized ; " — but  what  has  the  Town  Hall  done  ? — the  Mayor  and 
Mr.  Fitzgihbon  might  exclaim, — what  have  the  catbednds,  post-office, 
houses  of  parliament  done  \ — and  the  blue-stone,  bricks-aad-mortv, 
plate-glass,  and  rich  mouldings  in  the  streets  at  large,  that  any  great 
tourist  should  bury  his  head  in  his  wool,  and  be  dumb  ?*  The  only 
good  that  comes  ef  this  is,  however,  worth  attaining;  for  when  buA 
a  man  really  does  praise  with  enthusiasm,  we  may  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  object  deserves  it.  Sydney  Harbour  and  pubhc  gardens,  fof 
instance ;  the  public  gardens  of  Adelaide ;  the  grapes  and  other 
fruits  of  Soutli  Austndia;  the  cherries  and  mulberries,  and  the  jam 
of  Tasmania,  the  nii^nificence  of  the  Banks  in  Melbourne,  and,  here 
and  there,  the  superfluity  of  the  mutton, — these  are  the  ocoasioiii 
which  inspire  an  involuntary  eloquence. 

*  Between  the  jaars  1851  «nd  1858,  the  v^oe  of  building  wt«i  in  Heltnanan* 
A  thousand  p«r  cent.  The  valne  al  this  time  [1878]  raaiy  bo  ettimated  fwn  ''>' 
following  e-ttract  from  the  Melbourne  4r;j»,i:— "lie  block  of  land,  about  « 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  in  Spring  Street,  nnd  opposite  the  Tieasnry,  was  pot  up  ii 
f  oniteoi  lota,  and  twelre  lots  naliaad  a  total  of  £^;040.  AnotlMt  pnpo^  onMstcd 
of  land  and  buildings  in  BoDrke  and  Swanaton  Staraetc  The  fiiontaga  to  Bni^ 
Street  was  i>9  feet,  the  Swanston  Street  frontage  being  65  feet.  Tbie  piopeit?  "X 
«old  \if  auction,  and  realised  the  enormous  Bum  of  £30,800,  being  at  the  nt«  of  ^^1' 
pec  foot  franUge,  or  £372,  G80  per  aora." 
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Of  Tasmania  (the  early  Van  Bteman's  Land,  of  very  bad  odour), 
the  whole  deiicription  is  in  the  most  charming  style,  and  reads  like  an 
essay  of  Charles  Lamb's  grafted  upon  the  most  reliable  facts  and 
practically  benevolent  politics.  He  places  in  the  strongest  light  the 
cruel  irrationality  of  the  tariff  which  presses  upon  her  commerce 
with  the  sister  colonies,  "  especially  of  Victoria."  Nevertheless,  let 
the  working-classess  of  Great  Britain  read  the  following  sentences, — 

"  I  must  say  of  this  colony  "  (Tnsmania),  "  aa  I  hnve  said  and  shall  say  of 
all  Ihe  others,  that  it  jb  a  Paradise  for  a  working-man  as  compared  with 
England.  The  working-mau  can  here  always  get  enough  food,  can  always 
clothe  and  shelter  himself,  and  can  also  educate  hie  children."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

"  AVere  it  my  lot  to  take  up  my  residence  in  Australia,  and  could  I  choose 
the  colony  in  which  I  was  to  live,  1  would  pitch  my  staff  in  Tusmauia.'' 
—(Vol  iL  p.  76.) 

These  volumes  contain  vei^  clearly-printed  maps  of  each  of  tlie 
colonies,  aa  accurate  perhaps  as  the  scale  permits,  though  we  have 
searched  In  vain  for  two  of  the  principal  towns  in  Tasmania,  viz. : 
Launceston  and  Port  Arthur, — while  in  the  naap  of  Victoria  the 
u.'iual  confusion  exists  with  regard  to  the  Wird  Ki-uik(Q\v.e  Mountain) 
as  to  its  position,  if  found  at  all,  with  regard  to  Daylesford,  Trentham, 
and  Mount  Blackwood.  Some  of  these  maps  have  several  foldings, 
and  we  will  defy  the  most  cai-eful  reader  to  open  them  out  twice 
without  tearing.  If  you  do  not  teai-  them  they  will  tear  themselves. 
They  should  be  lined,  or  else  carefully  cut  out  previous  to  unfolding. 

In  spreading  out  before  us  the  great  yellow  map  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, blank  as  to  words,  signs,  or  tokens  of  life  beyond  the  borders, 
and  along  some  of  the  river-banks,  we  are  struck  with  the  remark  of 
the  Yankee  that  "  it  was  the  best  countiy  he  had  ever  seen  to  run 
through  an  hour-glass."  Mr.  TruUope  bears  witness  to  the  sandiness, 
and  found  that  "fi"om  Freemantlc,  the  sea-port,  the  road  up  to  Perth, 
the  coital,  lies  through  sand."  There  is  also  a  great  run  upon  sand 
in  many  places,  but  there  is  also  some  very'  good  land  in  large  and 
isolated  patches.  The  land  must  certainly  be  good  for  something,  as 
"  grapes  of  an  enormous  size  are  sold  at  a  penny  a  pound,  and  mutton 
averaged'  twopence  a  pound  in  1871,"  Great  numbers  of  convicts 
have  been  sent  here,  and  in  Albany,  at  King  George's  Sound,  the 
inhabitants  are  already  regretting  an  importation  which  they  brought 
upon  themselves.  They  also  complain  of  the  cla-'^.s  of  women  that 
have  been  sent  out  as  emigrants,  declaring  them  to  be  of  the  lowest 
character.  But,  says  Mr.  Trollope,  with  much  gravity,  this  is  imrea- 
sonable  ;  "  the  women  in  question  were  sent  that  they  might  become 
the  wives  of  convicts,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  expediently 
selected  from  the  highest  orders  of  the  English  aristocracy."  The 
convict  element  Is  a  bad  one  for  the  progress  of  the  colony,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  no  gold.     Wool  is  at  present  the  chief  article  of 
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commerce,  and  giapes  would  also  lie  bo  if  a  market  could  be  fonod 
for  them.  Why  they  are  not  couverted  into  raisins,  one  does  not 
clearly  understand. 

At  Albany,  on  King  Geoi;ge's  Sound,  our  author  met  tm  old  echool- 
feUow  who  was  resident  magistrate  there,  and  acted  a«  judge  "for a 
district  about  as  big  as  Great  Britain."  Intending  emigrants  are 
informed  they  may  do  very  well  in  Western  Australia,  provided  thej 
can  bring  with  them  a  small  capital  of  200i,  or  300?.  The  area  of  this 
colony,  is  "  about  one  million  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  tbe 
size  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  so  that 
the  emigrant  desirous  of  settling  upon  land  will  find  a  pretty  large 
.space  to  select  from. 

The  map  of  South  Australia,  which  hotne-readei-s  will  best  know 
by  the  name  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  when  opened  at  full  leiigtii, 
looks  like  a  strip  of  land  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  globe,  or,  at 
least,  in  the  most  uninhabited  section  of  it.  But  the  greatest  thing  to 
wondev  at,  and  admire,  is  the  line  of  atelegraph  mnuing  right  throagh 
the  entire  extent  up  to  Port  Darwin,  through  arid  deserts  of  saud, 
and  forests,  and  rocks,  and  swamps,  and  creeks,  and  scmb  or  barren 
plains,  with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  names  of  the  heroic  ex- 
plorers. Captain  Sturt,  of  Kovel  and  Hume,  of  Stuart,  and  of  Burke 
and  Wills,  are  almost  the  only  signs  of  human  life  for  hundreds  of 
miles  at  a  stretch.  The  account  of  the  construction  of  this  telegrafdi 
will  be  found  highly  interesting  ;  and  there  is  actually  a  project  for 
constructing  a  milway  at  a  cost  of  10,000,000i  tlie  entire  distance 
up  to  Port  Darwin.     For  "  another  young  colony,"  see  vol  ii.,  p.  24L 

Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield's  admirable  theories  of  settlement  oa  colo- 
nial lands  is  very  fairly  discussed  ;  and  we  are  next  shown,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Sinnet,  how  the  emigrants  rushed  away  to 
Victoria  on  the  bi'eaking  out  of  the  gold  mania  in  1851. 

The  great  public  buildings  in  Adelaide  ore  admired  by  our  author 
in  a  full  out-speaking  tone,  particularly  the  post-office,  towu-hall, 
and  "  the  grandeur  of  the  banks."  He  liked  tbe  people  of  Adelaide. 
It  is  clear  that  they  did  not  shut  him  up  by  such  "  blowing  "  as  he 
experienced  in  certain  other  places,  wherev  the  flowers  of  speedi 
ruffled  the  "  London  pride."  As  to  population,  Adelaide  "  contains 
very  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  community  of  South  Australia,"  and 
he  confesses  that  "  it  is  about  the  hottest  city  in  Australia  Bovtb  of 
the  tropics,"  and  that  in  December  "  men  and  womeo  sigh  for  95°  in 
the  shade,  as  they  within  the  tropics  sigh  for  the  temperate  aones." 
We  knew  it  would  come  to  this ;  but  each  colony,  at  times,  caa  be 
about  as  hot  as  another.  Altogether  he  is  very  complimentary  to 
the  institutions  of  Adelaide,  and  "cannot  refrain  "  (which  is  a  pity) 
"  from  bestowing  his  meed  of  admiration."  And  "  the  Faj-inat-eous 
City  "  well  deserves  all  he  says  of  it. 
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Briefly  but  clearly  treated  are  the  various  topics  of  "  wheat,"  "  i-ed 
trust,"  "cockatoo  farraere,"  the  rich  "copper  mines,"  the  "saJt  bush," 
and  of  course  the  sheep.  One  of  the  stations  he  visited  had  about 
120,000  sheep,  who  wandered  over  a  run  of  1,200,000  acres.  For  the 
whole  of  this  extent  it  has  been  necessary  to  dig  deep  wells  to  obtain 
sufficient  water ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  sheep-farming  upou  a 
lai-ge  scale  needs  some  capital,  and  is  not  all  profit. 

In  treating  of  the  agricultural  products  of  South  Australia,  our 
author  says,  "  I  should  be  wrong  not  t-o  mention  the  vineyards  of  tiie 
colony."  Wrong  indeed, 'and  it  would  also  be  absurd.  One  feels 
surprised  that  the  great  foresight  displayed  in  several  other  important 
matters  should  in  this  respect  fall  so  short,  even  while  the  author's 
intellect  compels  him  to  admit  the  centuries  that  have  been  required 
to  produce  the  best  wines  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  other 
old  countries.  He  found  the  South  Australian  wine  "  heady  "  and 
"unpalatable."  He  preferred  the  Victorian  wine,  made  at  Yeriug. 
But  he  evidently  did  not  much  like  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales, 
or  in  fact  Australian  wines  generally.  He  fancied  a  second  or  third 
glass  of  some  of  the  light-coloured  wines  would  have  made  him  tipsy. 
But  this  is  not  the  right  word.  They  cause  a  pleasing  foi-m  of 
exaltcUion,  or  a  soft,  sprightly  dilire,  but  it  soon  passes  ofiF;  and  this 
is  only  the  case  with  a  few  of  the  wines.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Reisling,  the  Cawaira,  Kaludab  (the  pale,  or  the  Rosie  Kaludah), 
the  red  Hermitage,  or  the  Sbiraz.  Hin  friends  assured  him  he  was 
prejudiced,  and  that  his  palate  had  become  iojuied  by  the  brandied 
wines  of  the  old  country.  No  doubt  th»  nose  also  had  been  injured, 
or  the  exquisite  flori-vinous  bouquet  of  some  of  the  Australian  wines 
would  have  surprised  and  dehghted  him.  As  to  the  flavour  of  some 
of  the  wines,  especially  the  pale  straw-coloured,  or  light  golden- 
tinted  wines,  probably  the  taste  for  them  has  to  be  acquired.  Most 
people  will  remember,  as  children,  their  first  impression  of  port  and 
sherry,  as  a  sort  of  physic ;  and  grown-up  people  may  remember  that 
when  they  first  tasted  a  glass  of  genuine  high-flavoured  hock,  that  it 
was  unpalatable — not  to  allude  to  the  first  taste  of  olives,  which 
maijy  persons  can  never  acquire  as  others  do.  Some  of  the  Victorian 
wine?  have  been  almost  aa  luscious  as  a  liqueur,  .yet  without  any 
sugar  having  been  added.  What  then  must  be  the  extraordinary 
inherent  qualities  of  the  grapes  that  shall  be  so  sweet  entirely  from 
their  own  saccharine  properties,  or  so  heady  from  their  own  natural 
alcohol  ?  Here  is  a  foundation  for  future  vignerons  to  work  upon  ! 
Here  are  the  elements  and  means  for  the  production  of  wines  which, 
in  process  of  no  distant  time,  will  rival  the  finest  wines  of  the  old 
continent — that  will  cure  the  labouring  classes  of  their  liabitual 
tlninkenness,  a.**  Mr.  'froliope  does,  I  think,  foresee — and  that  will 
eventually,  as  he  does  not  foresee,  become  a  commercial  export  that 
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will  as  surely  supersede  more  than  half  the  wines  of  the  old  countria 
now  Jrank  in  England,  as  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  presened 
meats  will  bring  down  the  price  of  biitdiers'  meat  prodnced  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  to  the  Australian  working-men,  how  veiy 
much  better,  as  our  author  says  of  the  wines  as  they  now  are,  wooW 
be  such  a  beverage  than  the  filthy,  hot,  and  hocussed  brandies  tbey 
habitually  drink.  Disappointments  as  to  gold  send  many  men  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylums,  but  for  more  are  sent  there  by  the  filthy  brandies. 
The  first  Winegrowing  Company  projected  in  Victoria  was  the 
"  Noorillim,"  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,— ^the  grapes  to  be  grown  on 
the  land  of  a  8<]uatter  named  Sinclair,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ooulbnfn 
Eiver.  Mr.  Sinclair  came  down  to  Melbourne  to  arrange  tenDS  with 
"the  proposed  CJompany.  He  was  a  bush-gentleman  who  liked  the 
usual  sort  of  brandy,  caring  nothing  for  wine  but  wishing  to  make 
the  most  of  his  land.  On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  being  at  dinner 
at  Bignel's  Hotel,  some  colonial  wine  was  recommended  to  him  as 
being  very  fine.  It  was  one  of  the  pale  golden  Kaludahs.  He  diaok 
the  first  glass,  and  looked  thoughtful ;  then  a  second  glass,  and  looked 
round,  as  though  he  fancied  we  were  all  laughing  at  himL  Somebodj 
asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  for  it  was  really  a  beautiful  and  delicale 
wine.  "  Welt,"  said  he,  "  i  think  that  a  glass  of  sherry  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  would  represent  all  its  qualities, — so  far  as  Tny  tastfi  is 
concerned."  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  Sinclair  was  missing- 
Nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him.  "  Off  on  the  spree ! "  it 
was  said.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  unfortunate  gen- 
man's  body,  disfigured  by  insects,  reptiles,  and  the  native  cat^  and 
dissolving  in  the  sun,  was  discovered  in  the  scrub  of  the  sea-shore 
near  St.  Kilda,  where  it  appeared  that  he  bad  wandered  after  baring 
been  hocussed  by  some  brandy  he  had  drank  at  one  of  the  evil  riUas 
of  the  suburbs.  The  projected  Company  wan  then  tuuided  over  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  contiguous  station — the  "  Tabilk ; " — a  million  of 
vine-cuttings  were  ordered  by  the  promoter  and  hon.  sec,  from  the 
different  colonies,  which  were  planted,  after  rejecting  all  the  doubtful 
sticks,  by  a  French  vigneron  from  Burgundy  (Ludovic  Marie),  and  in 
the  first  year  700,000  cuttings  had  taken  root  and  produced  grapes. 
In  the  second  year  the  grapes  were  very  fine,  and  in  the  third  year 
some  of  them,  being  left  on  the  vines  as  late  as  possible,  became 
raisins  of  the  richest  quality.  The  hon.  sec.  and  the  vigneron  were 
both  treated  in  the  usual  way ;  the  chief  proprietor  "  took  to  bnuidj," 
and  died  in  a  private  asylum. 

A  division  of  Mr.  Trollope's  second  volume  is  devoted  to  Australian 
Institations,  under  the  heads  of  "  Schools,  Libraries,  Poor  Houses, 
Armies,  and  Church,"  also  "Legislatures  and  Sports."  The  si^ools 
are  given  with  some  care ;  the  libraries  with  no  care  at  all  I^o 
mention  is  made  of  the  Melbourne  Library,  which,  besides  being  well 
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and  largely  stocked  ^th  standard  books,  lias  this  feature,  which 
is  unique  among  public  libraTies,  viz.  all  the  chairs  and  tables  arc  of 
the  richest  woods  and  leathers,  and  the  blading,  tooling,  and  gilding 
of  most  of  the  books  is  so  rich  that  in  countless  caees  their  outsides 
must  have  cost  quite  as  much  as  the  books  themselves,  and  some- 
times more.  To  my  thinking,  all  this  is  prodigal,  and  therefore  un- 
necessary, pompous,  and  ridiculous,  and  should  not  have  been  over- 
looked. Some  sharp  criticism  is  passed  upon  legislative  speakers, 
but  some  deserved  compliments  are  also  paid.  The  "Sports"  are 
very  poorly  described,  or,  rather,  evaded.  There  is  no  word  about 
foot-ball,  boat-racing,  the  (to  my  thinking)  stupid  mania  for  cricket, 
the  good  gymnastics,  or  the  first-rate  swimming  at  the  "bathing- 
ship"  at  St.  Kilda,  the  largest  enclosure  in  the  world  for  such  feats. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Caledonian  Games,  at  which  thousands 
of  people  always  attend,  and  concerning  which  Mr.  Pond  (Spiers  and 
Pond)  could  have  furnished  our  tourist  with  abundant  information. 
Still,  in  one  of  the  sports  our  author  really  comes  out,  not  in  scarlet, 
it  is  true,  but  with  all  the  plucky  honours  of  the  "  cloth,"  and  his 
description  of  how  he  once  joined  the  "  Melbourne  Hunt,"  b  quite 
delightful  He  had  previously  been  kangaroo-hunting  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  described  how  the  male,  called  an  "  old  man  kangaroo," 
when  hard  pressed  will  turn  and  fight  with  his  fore  paws.  There  is 
not  much  danger  in  this  ;  but  if  he  used  his  immense  and  powerful 
hind  legs,  he  would  rip  up  or  strike  dead  one  dog  after  another,  with 
his  back  set  against  a  tree.  But  the  poor  old  man  of  the  woods 
seldom  thinks  of  this,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  as  he  stands,  with  little 
real  resistance,  and  in  silence.  There  are  people  who  coming  in  at 
ooe  of  these  unresisting  silent  deaths,  have  been  so  touched  by  the 
sight,  that  they  could  never  feel  comfortable  in  hunting  an  old  man 
of  the  woods  from  that  day.  With  a  good  wild  boar  or  a  tiger,  it  is 
a  very  different  matter  ;  but  Australian  wild  animals,  even  the  bears, 
are  disposed  to  be  tame  and  friendly  with  man — and  we  see  what 
foLows.  The  Marquis  de  Beauvoir  gets  half  crazy  with  the  safe 
excitement. 

We  now  take  the  sea  for  New  Zealand,  and  whoever  may  have 
found  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
winter,  will  appreciate  Mr.  TroUope'a  pleasure  in  approaching  these 
stormy  and  dangerous  coasts.  As  some  four  hundred  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  other  writings  about  New  Zealand  have  already  appeared  at 
one  time  and  another,  it  may  be  imagined  there  is  not  much  more 
(except  of  the  Maories)  to  be  said.  Still,  it  is  good  to  have  the 
present  work  in  its  completeness ;  good  to  have  Mr,  TroUope's  viravs; 
and  good  to  have  the  most  recent  accounts  from  an  eye-witness. 

Mr.  TroUope  could  not  at  first  have  seen  very  first-rate  specimens 
of  the  Maories,  for  he  says  "  the  men  average  h  feet  61^  inches  in 
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height,  and  are  almost  equal  ia  strength  and  weight  to  EngUshmeD." 
The  avci-age  Maori  may  not  be  taller  than  that,  or  weigh  more  than 
avernge  Englislimen,  but  the  weight  of  the  latter  may  be  a  good 
(leal  in  fat,  while  the  weight  of  the  former  is  from  bone,  muscle,  and 
sinew.  As  to  strength  we  are  inferior,  and  in  activity  and  endurance 
'we  are  (except  with  trained  men)  literally  "  nowhere,"  in  comparisoa 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  when  their  whole  life  has  been  oneof  tlie 
finest  physical  training  ?  Our  soldiers,  brave  as  they  are,  soon  found 
out  their  own  inferiority.  Touching  the  early  deeds  of  cannihahsm, 
Mr.  TroUope  ia  often  unjust — though  he  is  never  unjust  consciously, 
but  through  error  or  misinformation.  When  foes  were  taken  in 
battle,  no  doubt  they  were  often  devoured,  and  our  tourist  says  he 
"does  not  think  that  human  beings  were  slaughtered  for  food  Id 
New  Zealand."  Certainly  they  were  not ;  and  the  real  meaning  of 
the  liorrid  fact  in  their  tribal  wars,  and  their  battles  wilh  white  meu 
in  1774  and  other  years,  whom  they  naturally  regarded  as  iuvadeis, 
and  who  undoubtedly  were  nothing  less  than  inva<lcrs,  is  that  it 
was  a  custom,  a  rite,  a  hideous  orgie,  to  roast  and  devour  their  ene- 
mies, as  a  final  act  of  vengeance.  This  is  obvious  in  the  Maori  war- 
song  quoted — "  Such  is  m)/  liatred  that  I  will  fill  myself  fuller  wilh 
the  brains  of  Pan,  of  Ngaraunga,  of  Pipi,  and  witli  my  most  dainty 
morsel,  the  flesh  of  ihe  hated  Te  ao '."  In  these  wara  our  author 
ailmits  that  they  openly  "  threatened  each  other  with  cannihahsm, 
and  boasted  of  tht  foes  they  had  devoured,"  just  as  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  used  to  boast  of  the  human  scalps  they  had  taken  in 
battle,  and  who  wore  the  frightful  remains  as  ornanients.  Let  us  be 
just  to  all  men — savages  as  well  as  Christians— particularly  where 
the  Christians  have  been  admissibly  unjust  to  the  savages. 

It  is  shown  how  enormous  tracts  of  laud  were  "  bought "  from  native 
chiefs  who  owned,  or  said  they  owned  those  districts,  in  eicliauge 
for  a  number  of  old  muskets,  gunpowder,  bullets,  red  nightr^^api, 
pucket-handkerchiefs,  shaving-brushes,  sealing-wax  {!),  jews-harps, 
&c.  And  in  exchange  for  more  than  45,000,000  of  acres !  It  is  no 
wonder  that  these  capital  bargains  were  subsequently  repudiated  by 
other  chiefs,  and  the  natives  of  other  tribes,  when  they  came  to 
find  what  such  purchases  involved.  After  this  came  contests  and 
battles,  in  which  the  Maories  were  generally  victorious,  oflen  sig- 
nally 80,  and  then  came  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  signed  by  fwly- 
six  chiefs,  and  many  Maorics  of  the  two  main  islands. 

''  It  stipulated,— first,  that  the  united  tribes  of  New  Zealand  oimed  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  be  their  Queen  ;  secondly,  that  the  Queen  of 
Great  BHtnin  owned  that  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  for  all  purposes  of  po»- 

soMsion,  bthuged  to  tin  iiatire  tribfi ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Queen  would 
prutuct  the  tribes.'' 

Can  anything  be  clearer  1 — and  has  not  the  violation  of  this  Ueaty 
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by  the  invading  whites  been  equally  clear?  "This  treaty,"  says  Mr. 
Trollope^  "is  still  law,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  Great  Britain 
really  founds  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  New  Zealand."  What 
the  Maoriea  must  have  thought  of  our  subsequent  doings  need  not 
be  discussed.  "  The  natives,"  writes  our  author,  in  explaininf;  our 
"  easy  "  principles  of  colonization, "  the  natives  are  supposed  to  possess 
nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  taken  from  them."  This  is 
Dot  cold  irony,  but  only  said  in  cool  humour.  Subsequent  events 
demonstrated,  however,  that  the  "  nothing  "  they  possessed  has  cost 
us  very  much  blood  and  treasure  to  take  away  from  them,  while 
some  things — their  valour,  skill,  continuity,  and  endurance — we 
have  never  taken  from  them ;  and  we  never  can.  That  they  are 
gradually  dying  out  is  another  matter,  and  this  only  will  finally 
settle  the  question  in  our  favour. 

The  theories  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  on  the  principles  of  colo- 
nization, as  to  the  praper  purchase  of  land,  are  well  set  forth,  and 
commented  upon  ;  there  are  concise  notices  of  the  gold-fields,  the 
wheat,  the  coal,  and  the  wool.  Our  tourist  went  at  the  wrong  season 
for  pleasant  travelling,  as  it  was  in  winter,  and  the  winters  in  New 
Zealand  are  very  cold ;  nevertheless  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Trollope  braved  all 
weathers  and  saw  very  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  rock  and  forest 
scenery,  although  the  pictures  would  have  had  beauty  mingled  with 
their  power  had  the  summer  hghts  been  upon  them.  We  are  some- 
times reminded  of  the  wayfaring  difficulties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens 
in  the  humorous  descriptions  that  occur  in  the  "American  Notes." 
The  bogged  coach  before  the  former  couple  reached  Toko-mairiro  on 
their  way  to  Dunedin,  is  highly  characteristic  and  amusing.  Dunedin 
is  the  capital  of  Otago,  the  most  flourishing  of  the  New  Zealand  pro- 
vinces ;  but  our  author  regards  Auckland,  on  account  of  its  old  and 
early  history,  as  being  "  the  representative  city."  Dnnedin  he  desig- 
nates as  a  "  Scotch  town,"  and  Wellington  "  the  chosen  site  for  a 
parliament," — but  Auckland  is  redolent  of  New  Zealand.  Her  streets 
are  still  traversed  by  Maories  and  half-castes,  who  avoid  most  of  the 
other  towns,  and  so  Auckland  still  considers  itself  as  the  rightful 
capital  of  the  colony. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Kauri  forests,  of  the  pahs  (or  Maori  for- 
tresses and  stockades),  of  the  Kotomahana  terraces,  and  of  bathing  in 
the  lakes  and  hot  wells  of  Auckland,  are  all  clearly  given,  and  will 
be  found  extremely  interesting,  as  will  also  the  account  of  the  gigantic 
bird,  the  moa,  long  since  extinct.  Of  the  grapes  and  the  sheep,  in  fact 
of  station  life  in  general,  our  tourist  has  by  this  time  got  pretty  well 
tired,  and  those  who  wish  for  information  of  this  kind  had  far  better 
seek  it  in  the  charmingly  familiar  narrative  of  the  "Station  Life  " 
of  Lady  Mary  Barker. 

VOL.  xxir.  ,  3  C 
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Our  tourist  is  onfortuDate  in  never  having  seen  a  genoine 
corrobm-ee  of  the  Australian  aborigines  (what  he  did  see  w»b 
merely  due  to  brandy  and  tobacco) ;  but  he  is  far  more  unfortunate 
in  never  having  seen  the  Maori  ivar-daiice.  It  is  a  sight  never 
to  be  surpassed,  of  its  kind,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  Ad 
English  soldier,  sitting  just  behind  me  at  one  of  these  war-dancee, 
suddenly  exclaimed — "  It's  no  wonder  the  British  ran  anaj  the 
first  time  they  saw  that !  They're  not  like  men  I "  Like  devils, 
he  meant.  And  so  they  were.  The  expression  on  several  of  the 
faces  was  as  terrible  as  any  in  Michael  Angelo's  "  Fall  of  the 
Danmed."  The  defiance  and  the  menace  were  demoniac.  The  war- 
dances  of  the  North  American  Indians  were,  to  my  thinking,  Ume 
in  the  comparison.  A  party  of  early  settlers  on  first  arriving,  weie 
"  complimented  "  by  one  of  the  Maori  war-dances,  which  so  dismaye'l 
the  whole  party  that  they  at  once  left  New  Zealand,  and  crossed  over 
to  settle  in  Victoria, 

The  principal  authority  of  Mr.  Trollope  for  his  statements  and 
opinions  with  respect  to  our  wars  with  the  Maories,  and  the  native 
customs  in  war  time,  is  the  book  by  Mr.  W.  Fox,  A.M.  (late  Uinister 
of  the  colony) ;  and  Mr.  Fox  frankly  admits  that  for  his  account  of 
the  military  campaign  "  he  hes  relied  for  the  main  facts  chiefly  on 
the  despatches  of  General  Cameron."  Veiy  good ;  but  as  oppoate 
parties  usually  see  things  with  different  eyes,  we  now  require  some 
account  of  thu  same  battles,  and  events  leading  to  them,  fVom  Maori 
chiefs  engaged  in  those  contests,  or  relatives  who  have  survived 
them.  Throughout  his  work  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Trollope  has  been,  very  naturally,  influenced  in  many  respects  (cer- 
tainly not  in  all)  by  friends  and  others  to  whom  he  had  letters  of 
introduction.  In  Victoria,  especially,  his  acquaintance  with  leading 
men  was  much  too  naiTow,  and  so  were  his  excursions,  fais  observa- 
tion, and  his  reading.  He  would  have  derived  considerable  advan- 
tage by  consulting  the  "Statistical  Essay"  of  the  Kegistrar-Genenl, 
the  works  on  Gold-fields  and  Minerals  by  Mr.  R  Brough  Smyth,  and 
several  of  the  books  of  certain  authors  who  have  preceded  him.  With 
r^ard,  however,  to  our  battles  with  the  natives,  it  ia  clear  th»t  we 
need  some  fiirther  information  as  to  what  could  have  caused  General 
Cameron  Atinkly  to  declare  "  that  200  Maories  could  stop  500  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  and  that  it  was  altogether  '  unsafe '  for  the  latter  to 
follow  the  former  to  the  bush !" 

We  cannot  venture  into  the  Maori  wars,  and  will  merely  remark 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  the  appearance  of  superiority  by  calhi^ 
names — as  savages,  cannibals,  rebels,  aod  all  tJiat  The  Uaones 
are  a  most  remarkable  race  of  sav^es,  whom  we  have  mncb 
wronged  (as  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  admitted  when  demurring  *<» 
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the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands) ;  they  have  long  ago  abandoned 
their  cannibal  form  of  vengeance ;  they  were  no  more  rebels  than 
were  any  brave  patriots  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Scottish  Highlands,  of 
of  certain  periods  in  Ireland,  or  any  mountain  races  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  native  fields.  Those  we  call  the  "  friendly"  natives, 
the  patiiot  Maories  call  traitors.  That  they  are  all  patriot-t  and 
traitors,  or  consistently  friendly  half-castes,  is  true  ;  and  Mr.  Trollope 
evidently  thinks  that  it  is  best  to  rest  in  this  conviction.  Bnt  he 
does  not  at  all  disguise  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  battles  we  were 
beaten,  even  when  we  outnumbered  the  Maories  by  two  or  by  three 
to  one  ;  that  tlie  valiant  chief  Te  Kooti  has  cost  New  Zealand  in  the 
repeated  attempts  to  take  him  prisoner,  even  with  two  thousand  men 
upon  his  track,  "  the  incredible  sum  of  half  a  million,"  and  that  he  is 
at  this  very  time  living  on  the  Mokau  river,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Taranaki,  "every  inch  a  king;"  and  we  are  informed  that  "the 
pursuit  of  him  has  now  been  abandoned  as  hopelesa" 

"  If  they  were  to  continue  their  attempts  to  retake  Te  Kooti,  the  Kingitea 
would  aursly  fight,  should  we  practiuaUy  assume  dominion  over  the  small 
portion  of  the  Northern  Island  still  left  to  them.  Some  time  since  the 
Governor  thought  it  would  be  expedient  that  he  ahonld  lueet  the  Kii%  on 
friendly  terms.  But  the  King  thought  otherwise, — '  What  have  I  to  do 
with  the  Governor,  or  the  Governor  with  me !'    So  there  was  no  meeting." 

And  with  this  reply  of  the  Maori  hero — outlaw,  savage,  rebel,  or 
whatever  one-sided  names  we  may  call  him — the  reader  arrives  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Trollope's  work.  His  New  Zealand  portion  ia  the 
most  harried,  and  the  least  valuable.  He  seems  offensively  haunted 
by  a  defuDcb  cannibal  No  one  reproaches  Londoners  of  the  juresent 
day  with  the  human  heads  that  were  seen  upon  Temple  Bar  some 
sixty  years  ago,  or  the  human  bodies  hanging  in  chains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Neither  do  foreigners  {Hck  out  some  of  our  most 
horrible  murders  from  tbe  newspapers,  as  mu'ked  signs  «f  our 
Christianity  and  civilization. 

To  give  a  condensed  summary  of  these  two  massive  volumes,  I 
must  say  that  they  are  certainly  calculated  to  do  great  and  extensive 
good.  All  the  subjects  have  been  handled  before  in  hundreds  of 
books — many  worse,  very  few  better — but  none  so  well  collectively ; 
and  besides,  we  have  here  the  most  recent  accounts.  Every  library  of 
any  pretensions  should  have  these  volumes,  down  to  tbe  smallest 
mechanics'  institute  ;  and  the  close  attention  of  the  working  classea 
of  the  United  Kingdom — and,  indeed,  the  working  classes  of  every 
over-populated  country — should  be  expressly  directed  to  those  por- 
tions which  show  them  new  and  unsurpassable  fields  for  profitable 
labour  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  for  the  next  hundred  years  at 
least  (Young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  had  better  stay  where 
3  c  2 
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they  are.)  Many  an  industrious  emigrant  and  his  family,  after  a  few 
years,  will  drink  the  native  wine,  perhaps  of  their  own  growing,  to 
the  health  and  memory  of  Anthony  TroUope. 

Our  author's  Conclusion  is  very  brief,  and  very  unnecessary  sR^ 
his  Introduction,  and  his  occasional  remarks  on  Federation,  and  ulti- 
mate Separation  from  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  an  old  subject  in 
Australia,  and  cannot  now  be  very  fresh  in'  England.  Still,  we  are 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Trollope's  views  after  his  observant  tour.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  towards  our  Queen,  the  love  of  the  old  Isod, 
and  the  pride  that  Australians  take  in  their  lineage  ;  but  the  enormoua 
dimensions  of  the  districts  still  unoccupied,  and  rarely  visited  by  human 
feet ;  the  great  attraction  for  emigrants  and  consequent  increase  of 
population,  added  to  the  antipodean  distance  (even  though  now  anni- 
hilated to  the  mind  by  the  electric  spirit  of  the  Telegraph),  tc^ther 
with  the  inevitable  movements  of  the  human  sensibility  as  children 
and  children' S'children  come  forth  beneath  the  Southern  Cross  and 
feel  their  own  immediate  mother  earth  beneath  their  feet, — all  tbese 
things,  if  nothing  else  should  intervene  through  European  or  Ame- 
rican embroilments,  or  the  talons  of  "  the  night-black  doable-eagle  of 
the  North,"  lead  us  to  the  direct  conclusion  that  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Empire  of  the  British  race  will  be  established  in  Anstratasia 
It  ia  most  probable,  as  it  is  certainly  most  desirable,  for  both  parties, 
that  the  separation  should  be  upon  the  most  loving  terms  of  consan- 
guinity. The  very  first  steps  towards  this  must  be  in  the  abrogation 
of  all  antagonistic  tariffs — in  short,  a  custcyme  union,  as  Mr.  Trollops 
so  strongly  advocates,  between  the  sister  colonies ;  to  be  followed  by 
a  genuine  and  heartfelt  Federation,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  my 
previous  article  "  On  the  United  States  of  Australia,"  To  this  most 
rational,  imperative,  natural,  yet  not  the  less  difficult,  union  of 
perversely  adverse  interests.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  has  for  some 
time  devoted  his  energies,  and  from  his  clear  political  foresight,  nnde- 
viating  continuity,  and  unconquerable  patience,  the  ultimate  Federa- 
tion may  be  anticipated.  Whenever  this  becomes  fixed  upon  tlie 
permanent  basis  of  a  full  sense  of  blood-relationsbip  and  mutual 
reliance,  these  far-off  colonies  will  be  seen  to  gleam  all  over  as  nitb 
a  fresh  and  expanding  light,  and  commence  a  new  career,  not  sudden 
and  blazing  as  at  the  outbreak  of  their  auriferous  earth,  but  more 
steady  in  its  beams,  more  enduring  in  its  beneficence  and  its 
power. 

R  H.  HOBNL 
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THE  conclusions  which  I  am  aboat  to  urge  in  the  following  pages, 
UDwelconie  as  they  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  many  persons, 
are  not  in  reality  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
more  moderate  of  any  of  the  three  schools  of  theology  which  exist  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Theso  schools  differ,  in  some  respects  fun- 
damentally, in  their  conception  as  to  the  instrumentality  by  which 
the  soul  is  prepared  for  a  future  life  during  her  existence  in  this 
world.  Their  differences  are,  indeed,  so  fundamental  as  to  constitute, 
in  fact,  three  different  religions.  According  to  the  Evangelical  and 
the  High-Church  schools,  the  wrath  of  God  towards  the  sinner  must 
be  appeased  by  the  substitution  of  a  victim  to  suffer  in  his  stead,  and 
that  victim  was  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  both 
God  and  man.  The  natural  relationship  between  God  and  man,  it  is 
held,  is  one  of  alienation,  man  committing  incessant  acta  of  dis- 
obedience which  God  would  punish  with  eternal  sufferings  were  it 
not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ,  had  been 
offered  in  their  stead. 

So  far  these  two  schools  agree.  But  they  rapidly  part  company 
when  they  come  to  define  the  conditions  on  which  each  individual 
sinner  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
sacrifice  of    Christ.      The  Evangelicals,  following  the  guidance  of 
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Lutber,  maintain  tliat  faith  is  the  one  sole  inHtrument  by  which  the 
soul  appropriates  these  benefits,  and  delivers  herself  iiora  etenni 
damnation.  This  faith  is  itself  the  direct  result  of  a  divine  influence 
upon  the  soul,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  even  to  be  termed  <Jk 
condition  of  salvation.  A  good  life  is  believed  to  f<^low  this  api^o- 
pTiation  of  Christ's  merits,  and  by  many  of  the  school  is  held  to  be  its 
necessaiy  result,  and  even  to  grow  out  of  it.  Others  hold  that  good 
works  are  nothing  more  than  the  token  of  the  presence  of  this  faith 
within  the  soul ;  and  that  in  order  that  she  may  be  prepared  for  a  future 
life  in  the  presence  of  God,  she  must  be  made  partaker  of  Christ'^ 
own  personal  righteousness,  which  is  infinitely  extensive,  and  is 
imputed  to  the  believer  as  bis  own,  just  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
are  imputed  to  him.  This  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  is, 
indeed,  not  so  common  as  it  was  in  former  days  with  the  EvaDgelical 
party  in  the  English  Church.  Bat  it  seems  to  be  the  necessaij 
corollary  of  their  theory  that  no  such  idea  as  that  of  conditions  of 
salvation  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  gospel  scheme. 

The  High-C3hurch  doctrine  is  very  different,  and  substantiallf  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  though  differing  from  it 
widely  as  to  details.  It  maintains  that  repentance,  followed  by  a 
good  life,  is  as  necessary  to  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ's 
death,  as  is  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  those  merits  for  the  pardoo 
of  sins.  It  upholds  the  idea  of  conditions  of  salvation,  asserting  at 
the  same  time  that  such  aJi  idea  by  no  means  derogates  from  a  re<xig- 
nition  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  his  helplessness  apart  fnm 
the  supernatural  operation  of  divine  grace.  It  holds,  further,  that 
this  grace  is  ordinarily  communicated  through  the  instrumentality  of 
certain  outward  bodily  acts  which  it  terms  sacraments;  not  that 
there  iB  any  inherent  virtue  in  these  sacramentbi,  but  that  it  simply 
pleases  God  thus  to  bestow  his  grace  upon  men  \  just  as  the  Evsn- 
gelicab  maintain,  that  the  ordinance  of  pleaching,  or  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  is  a  species  of  sacrament,  which  is  accompuiied  by  a  Dirioe 
afBueoce,  which  converts  the  alienated  and  sinful  soul  The  validity 
of  the  sacramental  principle  is  obviously  not  affected  by  the  precise 
number  of  the  ordinances  to  which  a  special  grace  is  supposed  to  be 
attached,  so  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  High- 
OhuTch  and  the  Roman  creeds,  as  religions.  Further  still,  both  High- 
Church  and  Somsn  theologians  have  a  tendency  to  soften  the  extreme 
statements  of  the  Evangelical  school  as  to  natural  human  depravity, 
though  both  alike  hold  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  grace,  not  natural  to 
man,  iai  the  performance  of  all  good  works.  On  the  whole,  in  fact, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Evangelical  and  the  High-Church  forms 
of  Christianity  are  in  reality  two  different  religions. 

The  Liberal  acbool  in  the  English  Church  hold  views  which  are  in 
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«ome  respects  fundamentally  differeut  from  their  fellow-chnFcbmeD, 
whom  custom  designates  as  their  fellow-Christians,  each  puty  claim- 
ing to  bold  the  real  gospel  taught  by  Jesns  Christ.  Individually,  they 
differ  largely  from  one  another,  according  to  each  man's  character, 
philosophical  views,  and  disregard  for  the  authority  of  traditional 
■creeds.  Bat,  as  a  body,  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  of 
Oiiist  as  ordinarily  taught,  maintaining  that  it  imputes  to  the  Divine 
nature  the  most  shockii:^  of  human  passions,  and  that  God  forgives 
■aU  sin,  on  the  condition  of  our  true  repentance,  without  demanding 
the  substitution  of  any  victim  in  our  place.  They  also  deny  the 
necessary  truth  of  the  whole  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  holding  various 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  "  inspiration  "  and  its  extent,  some  of 
them  alleging  that  the  Bible  \s  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
purely  human  writings.  On  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  super- 
natural gi'ace,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  special  characteristics, 
probably  because  the  old  controversies  as  to  grace,  free-will,  and 
predestination,  which  once  agitated  the  Christian  Church  with  the 
most  violent  storms,  are  now,  at  least  for  the  present,  lulled  to  rest 
Here,  then,  again  is  a  third  religion  shelt^^,  like  the  High- 
Church  and  the  Evangelical,  in  the  ample  fold  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  practice,  these  creeds  often  melt  into  each  other  with  a 
vast  variety  of  modifications,  and  it  is  because  of  these  modifications 
that  I  have  said  that  the  conclusions  I  am  about  to  advocate 
are  not  necessaiily  antagonistic  to  the  doctrines  of  the  moderate 
members  of  any  one  of  the  number.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of  the 
High-Church  and  Liberal  schools,  I  do  not  see  why  their  extreme 
as  well  as  their  more  moderate  thinkers  should  necessarily  reject  the 
opinions  I  offer  for  their  consideration.  It  is  only  with  the  con- 
sistent, or  extreme,  partizans  of  the  £vangelical  theology  that  I  am 
profoundly  at  issue ;  and  from  them  I  can  hope  for  nothing  but  the 
most  resolute  opposition. 

That  which  appeai^  to  me,  in  fact,  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religion,  is  contradicted  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
fdone,  without  good  works.  According  to  the  only  conception  which 
I  can  form  of  the  nature  of  the  life  we  are  passing  here  upon  earth, 
this  doctrine  is  the  equivalentto  the  most  absolute  irreligion.  There 
exist  among  the  various  races  of  men  an  endless  variety  of  idolatrous 
or  immoral  creeds,  which  are  stigmatized  by  the  extreme  Evangeli- 
cal party  as  sout-destroyiug  &lsehoads.  But  amongst  them  all  I  can 
detect  nothing  so  purely  irreligious  as  the  notion  that  the  sole 
condition  of  eternal  happiness  is  this  apprehension  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  by  faith  Jone  without  good  works.  That  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  lay  hold  of  the  atoning  merita  of  Christ  by  an  act 
of  feith,  and  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  in  place 
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of  any  goodness  of  our  owa,  in  order  to  fit  us  for  he&ren,  is  suroly 
nothing  less  than  an  utter  repudiation  of  the  belief  that  this  life 
is  a  period  in  which  we  are  personally  prepared  for  the  future 
life,  and  is  more  immoral  than  the  most  debased  of  Ft^aniams. 
The  notions  of  Pagans  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  tbeii 
invention  of  a  multitude  of  gods  and  goddesses,  together  with 
their  debased  ideas  of  morality,  are  monstrous  enough.  Bat  I 
never  heard  of  a  Pagan  theology  which  professedly  denied  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped, or  the  importance  of  this  stage  of  existence  as  the  period 
in  which  the  soul  is  personally  made  ready  for  the  life  to  come. 
Undoubtedly,  the  believers  in  this  most  immoral  of  profesaedl; 
Christian  dogmas  are  happily  often  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and 
while  with  their  lips  they  preach  justification  by  faith  without  works, 
in  their  own  conduct  they  adopt  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fJuth 
with  works.  But,  nevertheless,  theii-  favourite  dogma  is  so  deefdy 
ingrained  into  their  very  natures,  that  they  can  never  really  regard 
this  life  as  essentially  a  period  of  moral  preparation  for  an  existence 
which  is  to  last  throughout  eternity,  and  they  will  therefore  repudiate 
the  unfamiliar  conclusion  which  I  venture  to  draw  from  the  convic- 
tion that  life  is  such  a  preparation  and  nothing  else. 

The  great  truth,  then,  which,  as  I  hold,  lies  at  the  i^wt  of  all  true 
religion,  and  which  alone  can  give  a  clue  to  the  tremendous  mystery 
of  our  being,  is  this,  that  there  is  an  organic  connection  between  our 
present  and  our  future  existence,  and  that  the  spiritual  laws  under 
which  God  now  governs  us  are  continued  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  practical  forgetfulnese,  or  positive  denial,  of  this  great  truth  is, 
I  make  bold  to  maintain,  the  one  chief  cause  of  the  iailure  of 
Christianity  to  reform  the  world,  and  it  produces  that  utter  unreality 
which  Ss>  the  l^e  of  the  religious  life  of  all  Christendom  alike,  hi 
the  Koman  Church,  indeed,  a  feeble  but  wholly  inadequate  aitd 
self-destructive  attempt  is  made  to  neutralize  the  unhappy  effects  of 
the  universal  error.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  though  not  so 
absolutely  irrational  and  antichristian  as  the  nearly  universal  Pro- 
testant theoiy  as  to  the  connection  between  the  present  and  the 
future  life,  is  nevertheless  wholly  inadequate  to  solve  the  terrible 
problem  of  sin  and  misery,  and  contradicts  that  principle  which  I  am 
upholding  as  certainly  as  does  the  commonest  Protestantism  whidi  is 
preached  in  Prot^tant  pulpits  and  taught  in  Protestant  books,  and 
in  which  Protestants  in  general  pretend  to  believe  when  they  think 
of  their  own  deaths  and  the  deaths  of  those  whom  they  lova 

It  should  be  added,  also,  that  a  doctrine  veiy  similar  to  the  Soman 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  has  always  been  held  by  the  more  learned  of 
the  High  Church  school  in  the  Church  of  England.     Pmyers  for  the 
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dead,  based  upon  a  belief  in  this  doctrine,  are  unquestionably  lawful 
in  the  English  Church,  as  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  have  estab- 
lished. How  or  why  such  prayers  are  beneficial  is,  indeed,  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  those  who  believe  in  their  efficacy.  Like  many 
another  devotional  practice  which  commends  itself  to  what  may  be 
called  the  pious  instincts  of  the  mind,  this  conviction  of  the  law- 
fulness of  praying  for  those  who  have  left  us  is  held  in  a  va^e, 
undefined  shape,  rather  than  as  a  clearly  understood  conclusion  from 
the  essential  truths  of  our  religion.  It  is  plain,  from  many  indica- 
tions, that  even  the  English  Buiial  Service  is  often  regarded  by  simple, 
non-controversial  minds  as  embodying  some  species  of  these  pious 
and  tender  supplications.  Multitudes  of  persons  think  that  a  prayer 
for  the  departed,  as  well  a?  for  the  living,  is  included  in  the  entreaty 
"that  we,  with  all  those  that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of 
Clod's  holy  name,  may  have  our  peifect  consummation  and  bliss  in 
His  eternal  and  everlasting  glory."  At  such  moments  they  forget 
the  false  theology  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured,  and  rejoice  in 
believing  that  in  some  unknown  way  the  erring  souls  that  are  gone 
may  still  be  made  fit  for  that  eternal  happiness  and  that  presence  of 
God  for  which  they  had  made  such  slight  preparation  during  their 
earthly  career. 

The  doctrine,  then,  that  is  nearly  universally  taught  in  our  pulpits, 
and  which  English  society,  whether  high  or  low,  pretends  to  believe, 
is  to  the  effect  that  at  the  moment  of  death  the  soul  enters  into  a 
new  state  of  being,  in  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions 
under  which  she  is  to  exist  are  totally  different  from  those  under  which 
she  exists  here,  and  which  have  been  essential  to  her  growth  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  end  for  which  she  was  created.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  the  case  with  every  human  being  that  is  bom  into  the  world. 
It  is  true  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  alike,  of  the  old  and  of  the 
young,  of  the  godly  and  of  the  godless.  It  is  as  true  of  the  man  who 
has  passed  a  whole  life  in  the  most  obstinate  irreligiousness  and  who 
has  sincerely  repented  half-an-hour  before  he  dies,  as  of  the  Christian 
whose  lifelong  energies  have  been  devoted  to  self-discipline  with  the 
view  to  the  following  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master.  In  order  to 
enter  into  instant  happiness,  it  is  enough  to  have  begun  a  truly 
religious  life  just  before  the  last  sigh  is  breathed.  All  Is  ended,  one 
one  way  or  other,  for  every  one,  and  for  ever.  That  such  a  belief 
should  ever  have  taken  possession  of  the  Christian  world,  with  few 
exceptions  is,  as  I  think,  one  of  the  most  iiTefragable  proofs  of  the 
marvellous  slowness  with  which  the  most  elementary  ideas  ofreligiou-t 
truth  make  their  way  with  mankind.  The  idea  seems  to  me  to  be 
simply  monstrous.  I  can  see  no  trace  of  a  foundation  for  it  in  the 
life  about  rae,  nor  in  the  deductions  of  pure  philosophy,  nor  in  the 
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teaching  of  Jeaus  Christ.  Of  course  I  once  believed  it  mjsdf,  or 
thought  I  believed  it,  because  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  it,  as  ve 
almoet  all  ai-e.  Thus  brought  up,  we  accept  this  and  other  doctiines 
solely  oa  the  authority  of  a  baseless  tradition,  without  being  startied 
«ther  by  their  incoosistency  with  one  another,  or  with  the  facts 
which  we  know  to  be  true.  We  do  not  ask  ourselves  aaything  about 
ibem ;  but  having  been  always  told  that  it  would  be  wickad,  oi 
Bhocking,  to  doubt  them,  and  that  good  men  who  are  much  visff 
than  ourselves  believe  them,  we  abio  accept  them,  and,  according  to 
the  habits  of  our  minds,  try  more  or  less  to  realize  them  and  make 
them  a  portion  of  our  religious  life. 

In  some  cases  we  accept  what  we  are  told,  never  attempting  b) 
anderstand  the  actual  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  we  are  aatured 
are  tlie  embodiment  of  divine  and  mysterious  truths.  We  repeat 
them,  and  uphold  them,  and  imagine  that  we  associate  ontun 
definite  conceptions  with  them,  while  in  reality  we  are  sim^j 
reiterating  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  (h*  dividing  phrases 
into  smaller  sections,  and  pleasing  ourselves  with  the  notion  thatve 
Are  thus  analyzing  their  meaning  and  expressing  what  we  are  pleated 
to  call  our  faith.  But  in  this  particular  instance  the  self-detusioD  is 
different.  Here  is  no  question  of  incomprehensible  mjsteiie, 
shrouded  ia  technicalities,  which  by  dint  of  much  labour  we  learolij 
heart,  xaA  bo  plume  ourselves  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  our  creed. 
Here  is  a  plain,  practical  matter,  which  is  forced  upon  our  thoD^L^ 
eveiy  time  that  we  think  upon  the  death  of  any  person  in  whom  ve 
are  specially  interested,  and  whose  manner  of  life  has  been  teall}' 
known  to  us  beforehand.  A  child  can  understand  what  we  are  tbeu 
called  apon  to  believe,  either  one  way  or  other.  Thei'e  is  lu 
need  fear  our  attempting  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  an  invisible  etemity, 
to  follow  the  departed  soul  into  the  regions  of  an  anexplored  mode  of 
being,  to  settle  the  perplexities  which  beset  those  who  have  studied 
the  relationship  between  the  thinking  soul  and  the  material  bnin. 
The  one  question  is  this  :  Is  the  fate  of  the  soul  that  is  just  gtw, 
now  absolutely  settled  for  ever,  so  that  she  is,  at  the  very  mom^i 
we  are  thinking  of  her,  either  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness  f« 
perfect  misery,  just  as  she  has  passed  away,  either  repenting  of  ber 
sins,  or  heedless  of  her  obligations  to  Qod  her  Creator  ?  There  is  no 
more  difBculty  in  comprehending  the  raeajning  of  such  a  questlM. 
and  is  deciding  it  one  way  or  other,  than  in  comprebendiiig  an; 
question  as  to  the  ordinary  occupation  of  our  dally  life.  We  are  not 
bade  to  form  any  conception  of  the  place  to  which  the  departed  soul 
is  now  consigned,  or  to  hold  anything  more  than  some  simple  lH*c- 
tical  belief  as  to  her  being  freed  or  not  from  all  the  responsilulities 
which  attached  to  her  as  long  as  she  was  lodged  in  the  body  that  now 
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lies  lifeless  bef<««  us,  and  which  we  hasten  to  bury  out  of  our 
sight. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  all  of  ue,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  oonsest  to 
acquiesce  in  this  traditional  assertion  that  the  soul's  destiny  is  then 
settled  for  ever ;  involving,  as  it  does,  these  two  convictions, — first, 
that  the  most  wretched  of  life-long  sinnei^,  if  he  has  tmly  repented 
before  death,  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness,  and 
secondly,  that  if  he  has  not  repented,  he  is  instantly  conagned  to 
agonies  that  will  last  throughout  eternity  ?  When  we  come  to  think 
seriously  as  to  what  snch  a  belief  means,  we  shrink  in  hoiror  aiul 
bewilderment  from  the  thoughts  which  rise  up  in  our  minds  ;  or  we 
take  refuge  in  some  vague  generalities  which,  if  they  mean  anything, 
are  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  belief  we  profess ;  or  else  we  drive 
the  whole  subject  &oin  our  minds,  as  too  mysterious  or  too  terrible 
to  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  our  thoughts.  Professing  to  believe  in  a 
future  life,  and  to  regard  this  life  as  directly  leading  to  such  a 
futurity,  and  to  shape  our  conduct  in  accordance  with  such  a  belief, 
the  moment  we  are-  brought  face  to  face  with  death  in  all  its 
anfulness,  we  either  shrink  from  realizing  our.  professed  oonnctions 
at  the  moment  when  such  a  realizing  is  most  urgently  called  for,  or 
we  complacently  satisfy  ourselves  with  resting  in  a  dogma  whose 
absurdity  is  only  surpassed  by  its  indescribable  honibleness. 

For  consider  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  no  change  whatever 
can  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  dead,  after  the  mcnuent  of 
death  has  passed.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  enter  at 
ODce  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  happy  eternity,  it  means  that  God 
has  suddenly  adopted  a  law  in  His  treatment  of  them,  which  is  in 
absolute  contradiction  with  the  law  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
subjected.  He  is  supposed  be  one  Qod  to  the  dead,  and  another  to 
the  living.  The  God  who  thus  treats  the  soul  at  her  death  is  totally 
unlike  the  Ood  who  has  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  who 
has  fixed  laws,  which  are  never  to  be  broken,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
soul  living  upon  earth.  For  if  there  is  one  fact  which  is  undeniable 
in  the  divine  method  of  preparing  us  for  a  future  life,  it  is  the  gradual 
and  frequently  painful  formation  of  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
resulting  in  the  completion  of  a  completely  harmonious  character. 
Call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please,  this  life,  when  it  is  not  thrown 
away  in  utter  self-indulgence,  is  an  education  by  which  the  composite 
nabire  with  which  we  are  bom  is  trained  towards  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable.  We  come  into  the  world  with  almost  boundless 
possibilities  of  good  or  ill ;  with  capacities  for  loving,  thinking, 
suffering,  and  enjoying,  whose  depths  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
&thonL  The  mind  ts  enshrined  in  a  body  which  is  at  once  its  servant 
and  its  tjrrant — it«  necessary  instrument  and  its  deadliest  enemy. , 
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Ite  reasoning  and  imaginative  gifts  are  denied  all  opportooity  for 
their  adequate  use  while  we  live,  and  are  for  the  most  part  wasted 
on  false  and  debasing  objects,  and  fail  of  accomplishing  their  obvious 
ends.  Above  all,  we  possess  the  capacity  of  entertaining  tlie  idea  of 
duty,  of  placing  ourselves  in  our  just  relation  towarda  God  who  made 
us,  of  comprehending  our  relations  towarda  our  fellow-men,  and  of 
sacrificing  all  our  inclinatioiiB  in  order  to  act  up  to  our  conceptions  t& 
duty,  obedience,  and  love. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  seems  to  be  confoaos, 
anarchy,  and  failure.  From  the  earliest  years,  everything  seems  to 
go  wrong,  and  all  this  wonderful  apparatus  <^  thou^t  and  imagina- 
tion and  emotion,  this  union  between  the  soul  and  its  bodilf 
habitation,  to  be  used  as  an  inglorious  device  for  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  suicide.  We  prove  ourselves  to  be  neither  the  servants  of  God, 
nor  the  friends  of  our  brothers,  nor  the  masters  of  ourselvea  And 
it  is  only  by  a  slow  process  of  training  that  this  tumultuous  chaos  it 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  rational  and  loving  man  begins  to  accom- 
plish the  end  of  his  being.  The  process  varies  in  different  indtviduab, 
both  in  its  slowness  and  its  severity ;  hut  in  principle  it  is  the  same 
in  all.  We  are  bom  with  passions,  and  not  with  habits ;  and  the 
history  of  our  life  is  the  record  of  the  formation  of  these  habits— 
,  that  is,  of  that  permanency  of  character  of  which  we  are  destitute 
when  we  are  bom.  This  is  true  of  every  human  being,  whether  tlie 
character  thus  formed  is  good  or  bad.  There  is  an  old  saying  whici 
is  among  the  most  undeniable  of  psychological  truths,  that  n«nu) 
repentifuit  turpissiv-UB ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  ncTno  repeniifvM 
eancHemmuH.  There  are  often  sudden  changes  in  the  lives  of  men, 
when  a  decided  step  is  taken  in  one  direction  or  another,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  but  such  steps  are  totally  distinct  from  the  actual 
transformation  of  the  whole  nature  into  any  permanent  condition  of 
perfection  or  debasement. 

It  is,  indeed,  through  a  misconception  of  the  character  of  this 
occasional  sudden  change  that  the  Christian  world  has  come  to  aia^ 
its  favoarite  notions  concerning  the  change  resulting  from  a  passage 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world.  That  men  are  sometioies 
suddenly  "  converted,"  as  it  is  termed,  as  they  are  sometimes  suddenly 
debase'd,  is  a  certain  fact.  But  this  conversion  is  nothing  more  than 
a  change  in  their  mode  of  viewing  their  duty  towards  God,  and  in 
the  principles  of  conduct  on  which  they  resolve  to  act  for  the  fiitnre. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  intention  ;  it  is  not  a  change  in 
the  wbole  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  That  nature  remains  just  as  it 
was  before,  and  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  disciplinary  process,  as  the 
necessary  law  of  its  advancement.  Passions  and  desires  of  eveiy 
kind  have  to  be  checked  and  controlled  by  thoosands  of  resolute  acts 
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o{  aelf-coatrol,  before  the  mind  itself  is  permanently  affected,  and 
tbe  man  is  really  in  any  adequate'  sense  a  new  man  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  moet  unwelcome  thing  to  the 
b^inner  in  the  religious  life  to  leaiu  that  this  bitter  process  of  self- 
education  is  before  him,  and  must  be  continued  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
We  cannot,  ejioept  by  a  rare  effort  of  self-examination,  bring  ourselves 
lo  believe  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  inner  conflicts  which  are  really 
before  us.  Knowing  the  sincerity  of  our  good  resolutions,  and  the 
abhorrence  with  which  we  regard  the  self-willedness  of  the  past,  it 
is  a  tenible  thought  that  every  morning  we  are  beginning  a  day  in 
which  the  old  struggles  have  to  be  repeated,  and  that  the  law  which 
God  has  laid  down  for  our  growth  can  never  be  repealed.  We  could 
nerve  ourselves,  we  think,  for  some  great  heroic  act  of  self-aaeri6ce  ; 
but  as  for  this  wearisome  renewal  of  the  interminable  little  conflicts 
between  the  old  self  and  the  new  self,  it  often  seems  more  than  we 
can  endure  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  complaining  of  the  hardness  of 
our  lot.  Still,  such  is  the  fact.  The  reducing  of  the  warning  elements 
of  our  nature  to  a  harmonious  activity  is  a  labour  that  can  only  he 
accomplished  by  a  toil,  ordinarily  as  painful  as  it  is  enduring. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  Protestant  world  has  been  induced  to 
acquiesce  in  this  singular  illusion  concerning  the  instantaneous 
change  in  the  soul's  condition  the  moment  the  heart  has  ceased  to 
beat  It  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  the  pains  of  this  life  are  pro- 
longed into  the  next ;  and  so  it  has  devised  this  marvellous  flction, 
which  confounds  the  destinies  of  all  persons  who  die  repentant  in 
one  common  confusion,  and  imputes  to  the  unchangeable  Ciod  a 
Nudden  abolition  of  the  fundamental  law  which  He  has  laid  down 
for  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  her  labours  for  the  end  for  which  He 
created  her. 

In  all  truth,  indeed,  how  can  we  dare  to  assert  that  God  governs 
us  upon  a  method  after  death,  which  is  diametrically  in  contradiction 
with  the  method  on  which  He  now  rules  us  7  What  knowledge  have 
we  of  the  laws  by  which  God  will  regulate  our  eternal  existence, 
except  that  which  is  gathered  from  our  experieuce  of  His  mysterious 
trays  in  the  past  and  the  present  ?  An  impenetrable  veil  shrouds 
the  future  from  our  eyes,  and  the  realities  beyond  that  veil  can  no 
more  be  ascertained  by  considering  what  we,  in  our  desires  for  satis- 
faction, should  wish  them  to  be,  Utan  the  past  history  of  our  race  can 
be  constructed  out  of  the  fragments  of  a  fairy  tale.  God  is  eternal 
and  immutable  ;  thus  far  we  can  understand.  And  when  we 
have  leamt  what  is  His  system  of  government  in  this  life,  and 
what  is  the  law  of  spiritual  progress  which  He  has  laid  down  for 
us  here,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  imagining  that 
this  system  and  this  law  will  not  continue  |^in  force  when  our  soul 
enters  upon  the  next  stage  of  her  existence.     On  this  truth  I  would 
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insist  with  all  the  urgency  of  which  I  am  capabla  Qod  governs  the 
univenie  by  laws,  whose  character  we  can  only  ascertain  by  obsem- 
tioD  and  experience.  He  governs  our  souls  by  laws,  as  certainly  as 
He  govema  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and  every  change  tbit 
takes  place  in  the  movements  of  the  physical  world.  He  thna 
governs  all  things,  because  He  Himself  is  unchangeable,  and  baa 
foreseen  all  His  own  works  from  all  eternity.  When  His  worits  seem 
inconsistent  or  out  of  haimony  with  one  another,  it  is  only  becwse 
we  discern  only  certain  limited  effects  of  their  c^ration  ;  and  when 
they  issue  in  nnezpected  results,  it  is  only  because  we  have  miscal- 
culated their  force,  or  misunderstood  the  manifold  elements  whidi 
concur  in  the  fulBlraent  of  His  Divine  and  adorable  will. 

When,  then,  we  desire  to  know  something  of  our  coming  destiny, 
we  have  but  one  rational  means  of  inquiry :  How  does  God  dul 
with  us  now  ?  Is  there  any  evident  law  which  governs  the  histwy 
of  the  human  soul  in  the  advances  she  makes  towards  the  harmonioos 
development  of  the  complex  faculties  with  which  she  is  endowolT 
Apart  from  all  subtle  metaphysical  investigations,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women,  are  there  any 
simple,  tangible  facts,  which  all  can  understand,  and  which  are  dearly 
intensely  practical  in  their  nature  ^  Scientiiic  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  Ught  and  heat  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  veiy 
small  section  of  humanity ;  but  all  caa  leani  the  practical  effects  of 
light  and  beat  on  human  life  and  on  vegetation  from  their  eariy  yean. 
And  such  is  this  primary  practical  fact  in  the  development  of  onr 
natures,  that  we  change,  whether  for  the  worse  or  the  bett^,  bv 
alow  degrees,  and  by  the  reiterated  repetition  of  intentional  acta  umI 
thoughts  and  the  reiterated  indulgence  or  repression  of  emotiwa 
This,  I  say,  is  the  law  of  our  moral  being,  which  is  as  certain  aa  that 
fire  bums,  and  that  without  light  we  cannot  see. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  these  habits, 
when  it  is  for  the  harmonious  development  of  our  nature,  is  foe  tba 
most  part  accompanied  with  pain.  The  emotions  that  we  seek  to 
reduce  to  habitu^  obedience,  cannot  be  controlled  without  a  sense  of 
distress,  more  or  less  keen  and  agitating.  Our  good  intentjoos,  ipo, 
are  ordinarily  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  a  practical  activity  by  the 
pressure  of  scon-ow  and  disappointment.  Without  the  pangs  that  an 
the  lot  of  us  all,  few  persons  make  any  pn^^ress  whatsoever  in  thor 
spiritual  development  Talk  as  we  may  about  the  delight  of  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  instant  pe^e  that  follows  up<Hi  a  i««olate 
devotion  to  His  will,  in  reality  it  is  suffering,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
which  is  usually  the  immediate  or  indirect  cause  of  everything  that  is 
good  within  us.  God  Himself,  who,  by  His  influence  upon  our  souls, 
is  the  source  of  every  good  thought,  emotion,  and  action,  employs 
this  suffering  as  His  instrument.    I  do  not  say  that  nothing  that  is 
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not  worthlesa  ever  grows  up  within  ua  without  suffering ;  bnti  doaay 
that  suffering  is  the  means  which  for  the  most  part  forces  us,  as  it 
were,  along  the  path  that  leads  to  perfection.  This  is  a  fact  which  is 
acknowledged  by  every  person  who  has  tried  for  any  length  of  time 
what  it  is  to  strive  to  reduce  his  i-ehellious  nature  to  obedience.  He 
knows  that  he  is  engaged  in  a.  long  and  weary  labour,  and  that  pain, 
of  some  sort  or  other,  is  the  instmment  by  which,  above  all  other 
means,  he  is  enabled  to  master  the  fiery  and  the  obstinate  "self," 
which  it  is  his  work  here  to  subdue. 

And  this  function  of  human  suffering,  as  the  chief  incentive  to 
spiritual  advancement,  is  quite  distinct  irom  the  mere  toil  of  self- 
control,  which  is  in  itself  so  often  a  wearying  and  disheartening 
thing.  The  pain  involved  in  the  perpetual  crossing  of  one's  inclina- 
tion is  one  thing  ;  the  sorrows  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  continue 
this  perpetual  self-denial  is  another.  And  the  distinction  is  one  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance,  if  we  would  solve  the  problem  o 
human  life,  even  in  its  existing  transitory  condition.  For  there  are 
few  facts  more  surprising,  as  well  as  more  unexpected,  than  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  some  persons  seem  to  master  their  wayward 
inclination,  as  compared  with  the  terrible  self-cmcifision  without  which 
others  seem  to  be  unable  to  control  the  daily  and  hourly  movements 
of  their  passions.  No  assertion  was  ever  more  wildly  wide  of  the 
mark  than  the  popular  saying  that  all  men  are  bom  equal.  The  in- 
equalities of  disposition  begin  to  show  themselves  even  in  iofitncy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  for  the  common  idea  that  infants 
never  show  signs  of  distress  except  when  they  are  suffering  from  some 
sort  of  bodily  pain  or  discomfort,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  early 
betray  the  signs  of  the  varieties  in  their  future  tempers  and  cha- 
racters. So  again,  it  is  unnecessary  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
earliest  age  at  which  young  children  can  recognize  the  differences 
between  right  and  wrong,  in  some  inchoate  or  imperfect  form. 
CertMn  it  is,  that  these  differences  do  show  themselves  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  the  germs  of  the  principles  of  action  which 
will  guide  the  future  life  begin  to  grow  at  an  age  when  too  many 
persons  Imi^ne  that  all  strictly  moral  action  is  impossible. 

And,  indeed,  these  differences  between  young  children  often 
surest  the  most  disti-essing  thoughts.  I  think  there  are  few 
sights  more  saddening  than  the  sight  of  a  child  in  whom  the  in- 
tensity of  the  selfishness  of  after-years  is  already  foreshadowed, 
when  the  innocence  of  childhood  seems  to  exist  only  in  name,  and 
when  it  is  plain  that  the  coming  life  will  either  be  a  most  sharp  and 
bitter  and  perpetual  conflict  between  high  principle  and  obstinate 
self-indulgence,  or  an  unbroken  course  of  odious  selfishness.  And  as 
years  go  by,  the  same  differences  between  one  character  and  another 
grow  more  and  more  striking.    Some  children  and  young  men  and 
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women  seem  to  be  so  fashioned  that  good  thougbte  aad  actions  tire 
more  easy  to  them  than  evil,  while  others  seem  hopelessly  doomed 
to  be  their  own  tormentors  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 

Yet  sorrow  comes  to  all  alike.  Or  if  it  comes  in  different 
degrees,,  its  severity  is  far  from  proportioned  to  the  variations  in 
character  of  those  who  suffer.  Who  can  explain  why  it  is  so! 
Who  can  say  why  the  very  best  and  habitually  self-denying  of 
men  and  women  should  often  be  torn  with  the  most  agonizing 
pangn,  and  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  seem  a  long  series 
of  disappointments  and  giiefs  ?  We  cannot  detect,  lio  to  say,  the 
principle  on  which  adversity  and  prosperity,  sickness  and  healtli, 
family  wretchedness  and  happiness,  are  apportioned  to  the  varying 
characters  among  whom  we  live.  Only  one  thing  \%  certain,  that  pain 
and  disappointment  are  the  chief  agencies  by  which  spiritual  ad- 
vancement is  accomplished  within  us.  Our  will,  poor,  feeble,  and 
vacillating,  is  unequal  to  the  task  set  before  it,  and  succumbs  to  the 
incessant  snares  and  seductions  without  and  ivithin  us,  unless  it  is 
frequently  roused  to  renewed  energies  by  the  shattering  of  our  hopes 
and  the  wounding  of  our  tendorest  affections,  or  the  infliction  of 
constant  or  piercing  bodily  suffering.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  universality  of  this  law  of  our  moral  life,  Ali  persons 
of  anyexperience  are  agreed  as  to  the  facts.  Setting  aside  a  few 
exceptions  in  whom  the  healthy  growth  of  the  character  seems  to  be 
effected  without  any  very  severe  discipline,  as  a  rule  it  is  through  a 
process  of  disenchantment  with  this  life  that  we  are  induced  to  bend 
our  whole  energies  towards  the  controlling  of  our  selfish  natures.  It 
is  the  experience  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  races,  and  creeds. 
The  cultivation  of  those  habits  which  end  in  the  formation  of  a  com- 
plete and  perfected  character,  is  scarcely  to  be  achieved  without  this 
same  clasping  of  the  cross  to  our  hearts,  in  willing  and  dieeifnl 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.  The  cross  of  Christ,  as  it  is  known  to 
Christians,  is  the  one  significant  type  of  our  present  human  life,  and 
sorrow  is  and  always  has  been  the  one  ordinary  instrument  by  vhicb 
our  understanding  is  enlightened  and  our  will  made  strong. 

Such,  then,  being  our  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the  divine  deal- 
ings with  us  in  this  life,  the  inevitable  conclusion  follows,  that  God 
will  deal  with  us  in  the  same  method  after  death',  unless  we  have 
some  overwhelming  proof  to  the  contraiy.  All  that  we  know  of  God, 
from  His  works,  leads  to  the  same  conviction  that  death  is  oot  the 
introduction  of  new  laws  of  spiritual  growth,  but  only  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  stage  of  existence,  organically  one  with  our  life  that 
now  is.  The  popular  conception  of  death  as  the  moment  of  the 
reversal  of  the  system  on  which  Qod  has  governed  us,  and  led  us  on 
from  step  to  step  in  the  harmonious  development  of  our  nature, 
appears  to  be  in  reality  a  baseless  fabrication  of  the  fitncy.     It  has 
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no  more  foundation  in  the  facts  of  tlie  past  than  has  the  wish  wo 
fondly  entei-tain  that  the  rest  of  our  lives  on  earth  may  be  free  from 
the  pains  and  tria.ls  which  a.re  the  lot  of  all  humanity.  It  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  miiid,[flyiDg  for  refuge  to  its  own  dreams,  because  it  is 
weary  of  sorrow,  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  eternal  happiness 
is  not  to  be  granted  in  its  fulness  through  the  simple  acts  of  repentance 
and  faith.  I  know  well  how  utterly  i-epugnant  is  such  a  belief  to 
ordinary  Protestant  feelings ;  but  I  also  know  that  the  popularly 
preached  Protestant  idea  is  equally  repugnant  to  large  numbers  of 
thinking  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  prevalent  belief, 
but  whose  common  sense  and  practical  experience  assure  them  that 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  supply  the  I'eal  key  to  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death.  "When  the  mind  has  once  grasped  the  true  nature  of 
our  present  moral  training,  and  has  emancipated  itself  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  English  pulpit  and  platform,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
attained  to  some  more  adequate  conception  of  the  immutability  of  God 
and  of  the  essential  nature  of  moral  growth,  it  looks  upon  this  Pro- 
testant belief  aa  the  most  unreal  of  fictions,  and  a  mockery  of  the  soul 
in  her  struggles  to  pierce  the  veil  that  hides  eternity  from  her  sight. 

Surely  there  is  but  one  rational  belief  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
soul  that  departs  in  an  imperfect  state  of  preparation.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  past  must  be  continued  through  the 'future,  until  its 
nature  attains  its  highest  possible  development,  and  the  end  for 
which  the  soul  was  created  is  fully  accomplished.  If  the  inventions 
of  the  pure  materiaUst  are  false,  and  our«oul  is  an  existent,  reasoning, 
feeling  being,  apart  from  the  molecular  nravements  of  the  brain 
through  which  it  now  reasons  and  feeb,  that  moral  nature  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  soul  must  work  out  its  end  through  some 
process  which  is  essentially  a  moral  procesa  Qod,  through  whose 
never-ceasing  assistance  we  attain  our  present  measure  of  success,  is 
not  about  to  treat  us  as  having  no  longer  any  moral  capacities,  such 
as  we  now  possess,  simply  because  the  fabric  of  our  bodies  is  dissolved, 
until  moral  perfection  is  accomplished,  and  being  made  perfect  we  are 
veleased  for  ever  from  all  possibility  of  sinning.  That  the  time  will 
some  day  come  when  we  shall  be  released  from  all  such  possibility 
we  may  indeed  fei'vently  hope,  and  believe  it  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  But  that  such  a  marvellous  change  should  be 
wrought  in  us  at  the  moment  of  death,  simply  because  we  have 
sincerely  repented  and  entered  upon  the  commencement  of  a  reformed 
life,  dying  with  all  our  passions  practically  unsubdued  and  our  hearts 
scarred  with  all  the  wounds  of  a  life  of  self-will  and  ungodliness,  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  wildest  of  suppositions  that  ever  took  possession  of 
reasonable  men. 

Nor  does  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory  supply  any  adequate 
solution  of  the  problems  of  eternity.     It  is  better  than  the  popular 
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Protestant  idea,  but  it  is  defective  in  that  it  sets  aside  the  essentiat 
nature  of  all  moral  progress.  Moral  action,  by  its  very  nature, 
implies  the  power  of  choice  between  one  course  of  action  and  another. 
If  we  have  no  longer  any  capacity  for  doing  wrong,  as  well  as  for 
doing  right,  no  further  improvement  is  possible.  The  mere  infliction 
of  suffering  can  work  no  amendment,  or  tend  to  the  growth  of  more 
pennaiient  habits  of  mind.  So  it  is  with  millions  around  us  to-iIay, 
They  suffer  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  refreshment,  without  ad- 
vancing one  tingle  step  in  the  way  of  spiritual  health.  Suffering,  in 
fact,  is  tike  fire  in  its  action  on  various  material  substances,  whicb, 
when  it  does  not  melt  them,  usually  hardens  them.  And  the  Koman 
doctrine  of  purgatoiy  overlooks  this  essential  truth.  It  asserts  that 
at  the  moment  of  death  all  possibility  of  moral  choice  is  ended,  and 
the  repentant  soul  simply  submits,  without  any  power  of  resistance, 
to  the  action  of  the  purifying  pains.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Tridentine 
decree  concerning  purgatory  nothing  of  this  kind  is  asserted;  but 
the  opinion  which  I  am  maintaining  is  certainly  condemned  in  the  bull 
"  Exaurge  Domiiie^'  issued  by  Leo  the  Tenth  in  the  year  1520.' 
And  the  whole  Roman  moral  theology  adopts  this  theoiy,  thus  to  a 
large  extent  nnllifying  the  practical  benefil^  of  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  soul  that  dies  imperfect  should  undergo  a 
further  purification  hereafter.  So  far  from  tending  to  solve  ttie  awful 
problem  of  our  future  destiny,  the  Roman  puigatorial  theory,  through 
the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  baa  not  only  clouded  it  in 
more  hopeless  obscm-ity  than  before,  but  has  introduced  an  element 
of  absurdity  into  the  whole  conception  of  moral  action,  which  is  aa 
mischievous  as  it  is  ludicrous.  The  entire  theory  of  the  "  super- 
abundant merits  of  the  saints,"  out  of  which,  as  from  a  treasury,  the 
Pope  draws  those  relaxations  of  purgatorial  pains  which  be  grants  in 
the  shape  of  "  indulgences,"  is  so  monstrous  in  its  very  conception, 
that  one  almost  overlooks  its  moral  obliquity,  in  one's  sense  of  the 
daring  folly  that  could  invent  such  a  dream,  and  of  the  marvelloua 
credulity  that  could  accept  such  "indulgences"  as  having  the 
smallest  influence  on  our  spiritual  relationship  towards  God. 

When,  on  the  contraiy,  we  have  once  brought  ourselves  to  face 
and  to  accept  the  one  reasonable  conviction  that  our  moral  life  is 
continued  hereafter,  until  the  great  end  of  our  creation  is  accom- 
plished, then,  too,  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  the  future  life  of  all  mankind.  If  death  does  not  intro- 
duce those  who  are  desiring  to  reduce  their  passions  to  an  habitual 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will  into  a  radically  new  relation  towards 
Ood,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  no  man   is 

*  See  Deniinger  :  Enchiridion  Bpcbotonun  et  definitiounni,  qua  1  o^Mitiis 
(ecameiiicii  et  tnusmia  pontificibna  emauaruut :  See.  Ixzxi. 
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finally  settled  by  his  mental  condition  at  the  moment  of  death. 
Once  let  us.graap  the  perpetuity  of  moral  action  in  its  very  essence, 
and  all  the  crushing  horrors  of  the  dogma  of  eternal  misery  vanish 
away.  This  life  is  only  a  stage  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  ail  human  beings.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  epirituaily  a  failure 
in  tlie  case  of  the  enormous  majority  who  are  born  into  the  world. 
Think  of  the  mystery  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  infants.  Who 
can  explain  it  ?  Why  aie  they  bom,  only  to  live  a  brief  animal  Ufe, 
oflen  torn  with  pains,  and  then'perish  ?  What  preparation  for  eternity 
have  they  undergone  which  is  in  the  faintest  degree  analogous  to 
that  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  undergo !  We  talk  of  their 
innocence ;  and  they  are  surely  innocent,  if  innocence  consists  in  the 
absence  of  any  capacity  for  choosing  between  right  and  wrong.  But, 
so  far  as  moral  character  is  concerned,  they  are  no  more  innocent 
than  the  birds  in  the  air.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that 
undeveloped  treasure  of  gifts  with  which  they  come  among  us, 
when  it  is  never  brought  iuto  exercise  in  this  world,  and  not  even 
the  first  elements  of  moral  training  are  accomplished  ?  I  do  not 
attempt  to  answer  such  questions ;  but  I  cannot  hide  my  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  while  those  who  live  only  attaiu  to  a  moral  growth  through 
long-continued  struggles,  those  who  die  in  their  infancy  never  are 
capable  of  any  moral  struggle  at  all.  When,  however,  my  eyes  arc 
opened  to  the  organic  connection  between  the  present  and  the  coming 
Ufe  in  the  case  of  those  who  live  to  maturity,  the  enigma  of  infant 
death  is  solved,  and  I  rest  is  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development,  which  was  here  impossible,  commences 
and  is  completed  in  a  new  existence  of  boundless  possibilities. 

It  ia  the  same  with  those  who  are  condemned  by  circumstances  to 
an  utter  ignorance  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  duty,  or  who 
apparently  from  wilful  perverseness  tling  themselves  into  the  most 
debasing  indulgence  of  their  passions,  and  tlius  die,  as  it  is  said,  in 
their  sins.  We  cannot  doubt  that  with  them  also  we  see  only  the 
commencement  of  a  long  series  of  opportunities  during  which  they 
will  Hnally  be  brought  to  the  end  for  which  God  created  them. 
What  is  the  earthly  life  of  the  most  aged  sinner  compared  with  the 
eternity  that  is  before  him  ?  For  sixty  or  seventy  years  he  has  not 
known  God  ;  or,  if  he  has  known  Him,  he  has  scorned  His  will,  and 
he  dies,  not  only  unrepentant,  but  more  depraved  by  far  than  if  he 
had  been  cut  off  in  his  youtli.  What  then  \  Is  that  repentance 
now  impossible,  simply  because  of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  body,  which 
would  have  been  possible  as  long  as  the  brain  was  at  the  service  of 
the  soul  within  ?  If  a  sinner  can  repent  after  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  sinning,  why  not  after  eighty  or  a  hundred  ?  Is  it  anything  better 
than  a  hideous  fiction,  this  notion  that  an  eternity  of  torments 
awaits  every  creature  that  does  not  repent  during  some  few  years 
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passed  in  this  visible  world  \  Let  us  place  the  notion  fairiy  before 
our  eyes  and  examine  it,  and  see  what  it  means ;  and  ask  ourselves 
liow  we  can  prove  its  truth.  Where  did  we  get  it  \  What  bant  of 
ascert^ained  facts  has  it  to  rest  upon  t  Is  it  more  likely  to  be  tim 
than  the  old  Greek  fables  about  the  rivers  Styx  and  Cocytna,  and 
Pluto  and  his  queen  Proaerpine?  Does  the  belief  come  forth  from 
God  Himself,  any  more  than  the  Scandinavian  dreams  of  an  eternity 
of  hunting,  fighting,  and  feasting,  or  the  Mahometan  visioD  of  ft 
paradise  of  houris  ? 

The  only  attempt  that  is  ever  made  to  prove  this  doctrioe  it 
founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  justice  of  Qo<]. 
That  justice,  it  is  asserted,  requires  the  eternal  pimisbment  of  the 
unrepentant  sinner,  because  God  ia  an  infinitely  great  and  holy 
Being,  and  therefore  every  sin  t^ainst  Him  deserves  an  infinite 
punishment.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  exceed  the  moral  giiilt  of  sin, 
as  such,  because  of  His  Divine  sanctity  and  nwjesty,  and  therefore  it 
literally  deserves  eternal  sufferings.  God,  then,  being  infinitely  jnst, 
as  well  as  infinitely  holy  and  great,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  inflict 
the  punishment  which  is  demanded  by  His  own  Almighty  majesty 
and  His  rights  over  all  His  ci'eatures. 

And  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  false  conclusion  drawn  from  nndonbt- 
edly  true  premisses,  it  is  here.  God  is  infinitely  great  and  holy ;  but 
what  then  !  The  question  is  not  alone  as  to  the  infinite  natare  of 
God,  but  as  to  the  capacity  of  man,  who  breaks  the  Divine  law ;  and 
how  do  we  measure  the  guilt  of  all  offences  against  all  lavre,  as  sucbl 
Not,  surely,  by  any  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  laws  themBelvet, 
or  the  majesty  of  the  lawgiver  who  enacted  them,  but  by  the 
capacity  of  the  offender  to  understand  both  the  laws  themselves  and 
the  majesty  of  the  authority  which  sanctions  them,  together  witli  bb 
own  personal  power  to  obey  them,  even  when  understood.  Htunaa 
laws,  it  is  true,  can  in  theory  recognize  no  distinction  between  one 
law-breaker  and  another.  Sy  the  English  law  it  b  assumed  that 
every  offender  knows  what  it  is  that  he  is  doing,  and  the  pen^ty  be 
is  incurring,  when  he  makes  himself  liable  to  it.  But  even  in  oar 
poor  human  administration  of  our  criminal  laws,  we  do  in  fact  <^ten 
make  allowances  for  the  ignorance  of  those  who  break  them.  With 
God,  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  question  is  as  to  our  personal  moral 
guiltiness;  and  in  estimating  that  guiltiness — in  other  words,  the 
sinfulness  of  our  sins — He  must  necessarily  take  account  of  our 
pergonal  capacity  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  offence  we  are 
committing  and  our  power  of  resisting  temptation.  How,  then,  can 
it  possibly  be  maintained  that  sin  deserves  an  eternal  puoiBhinent, 
because  it  is  an  offence  against  an  infinitely  holy  God,  whm  it  tit 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  creature  to  comprehend  that  infinity 
and  that  holiness  X    The  distance  between  God  and  mao  is  not  a 
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reason  for  accounting  sLa  aa  deserving  of  eternal  purusbment ;  it  is  a 
reason  for  acoounting  it  not  deserving  of  an;  such  return.  The 
moral  quality  of  any  oSieuce  grows  less  and  less  the  further  is 
the  distance  which  separates  the  offender  from  the  authority  whom 
he  oSeuds.  The  guilt  of  an  educated  man  of  mature  age  is  far 
darker  than  that  of  an  ignorant  child.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  sin 
dceerves  eternal  punishment,  because  of  the  ioilnite  greatness  of  Qod, 
is  to  uproot  the  very  fotmdations  of  all  moral  obligation,  and  to  deny 
the  very  justice  of  Qod  Himself.  Justice  requires  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  the  chastisement  to  the  personal  moral  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  offender.  But  how  cau  man  comprehend  infinity, 
whether  of  gieatuefis,  holiness,  duration,  or  power  1  Can  we  by 
searching  find  out  Gktd  i  Can  our  eyes  pierce  through  the  firmament 
'  of  stars  into  the  boundless  abyss  of  worlds  beyond  )  Can  we  tell 
what  Qod  is  doing  there  ?  Can  we  conceive  what  He  was  doing, 
before  this  Universe  assumed  its  present  form,  when  there  were  no 
mortal  men  upon  earth,  and  sinners  like  oarselves  were  not  in  heiuj^  1 
And  if  we  cannot  comprehend  God  in  His  actions,  how  can  we 
conceive  of  Him  in  His  essence  1  We  are  told,  that  sin  deserves 
eternal  punishment,  because  God's  majesty  is  infinite  ;  do  we  know 
what  those  words  mean  ?  Do  they  mean  anything  except  this,  that 
God  is  beyond  all  our  comprehension ;  and  that  then  only  can  wc 
truly  begin  to  cojaprehend  God,  when  we  learn  that  He  is  beyond  all 
created  powei's  of  understanding  1  As  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
ibat  we  should  understand  the  infinite  distance  at  which  God  stands 
from  ourselves,  it  is  certun  that  we  can  never  he  guilty  of  any 
offence  whose  guiltiness  depends  upon  our  comprehension  of  that 
distuice ;  and  the  theory  of  the  infinite  guiltiness  of  sin  appears  in 
its  true  light,  as  the  baseless  figment  of  a  morbid  aud  degraded 
im^inatiou.  It  is  the  invention  not  of  minds  that  undei3tood  Qod, 
but  of  those  who  would  debase  Him  to  the  level  of  their  own 
miserable  capacities. 

Again  ;  all  moral  guiltiness  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  penalties 
under  which  a  law  is  enforced.  To  punish  an  offender  with  onu 
chastisement,  when  he  was  taught  that  he  would  be  punished  with 
another,  is  the  very  height  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  No  person  can 
be  justly  punished  as  a  sinner,  that  is,  as  morally  guilty,  who  does 
not  understand  both  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  the 
lawgiver  (implying,  as  has  been  shown,  a  comprehension  of  that 
lawgiver's  nature),  but  also  the  suffering  which  he  will  bring  upon 
himself  by  disobedience.  But  can  any  man  understand  eternal 
punishment  ?  We  can  put  into  shape  phrases  repeating  the  words 
"  eternity  and  misery"  in  a  thousand  variationa  We  can  picture  to  our- 
selves every  conceivable  possibility  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish,  till 
even  the  horrors  of  Dante's  In/isrno  pale  before  our  hideous  imagina- 
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tions  ;  and  then  we  say  that  these  thiugs  ai'c  to  last  jor  evsr.  But 
what  real  conception  do  we  attach  to  those  words  "  for  ever."  None 
whatsoever.  We  can  no  more  grasp  an  eternity  of  agony  than  we 
can  grasp  the  eteraity  of  God's  own  existence.  "  For  ever  "  is  to  our 
minds  a  phrase,  aod  nothing  mo;e,  so  tar  as  we  attempt  any  actuil 
comprehension  of  eternity  as  a  reality.  How,  then,  «an  it  be  reason- 
ably maintained  that  the  worst  of  human  sinners  can  render  himself 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  which  it  is  totally  impossible  that  he  could 
understand  the  nature  t  Even  when  we  profess  in  words  thatwe 
believe  that  the  sins  we  axe  committing  will  lead  ub  to  an  eternal 
hell,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  saying.  We  can  neither  imd^- 
stand  an  eteroal  hell  nor  an  eternal  heaven ;  as  St  Paul  has  said  that 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  things  that  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him. 

Here,  however,  it  is  that  another  supposed  "proof"  of  the  etenutj 
of  misery  is  put  forward.  It  is  said  that  we  have  no  more  reasiHt  fw 
expecting  an  eternity  of  happiness  than  an  eternity  of  woe  ;  and  that 
the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  objection  is,  however, 
based  upon  another  misconception  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  oar 
relations  towards  Him.  There  is  no  parallel  between  the  eternity  of 
punishment  and  the  eternity  of  happiness,  because  the  notion  of  a 
reward  does  not  enter  into  our  expectations  of  an  imperishaUe 
heaven.  When  we  speak  of  God's  punishing  us,  except  in  the  way 
of  discipline,  we  necessarily  introduce  the  notion  of  our  pereonal 
deservings ;  but  desert  does  not  enter  into  our  hopes  of  eternal  blias. 
We  look  for  no  reward  at  alL  It  is  to  the  infinite  love  and  goodness  of 
God  that  we  trust  when  we  expect  Him  to  bring  us  finally  to  the  end 
for  which  He  created  us.  An  eternal  heaven  is  as  infinitely  beyond 
our  good  deeds  as  an  eternal  hell  is  beyond  our  sins.  God's  justice 
cannot  punish  us  eternally ;  but  we  do  not  look  to  His  justice  for  any 
adequate  return  for  our  holiness.  We  look  simply  to  His  love  and 
His  eternal  will,  which  is  supreme  above  our  wills,  and  which  having 
bestowed  on  us  the  gift  of  our  free-will,  such  as  it  is,  in  order  to  make 
us  capable  of  moral  action,  brings  us  at  last  to  the  destined  end  of  ooi 
being.  But  reward  there  is  none.  There  is  none  now,  and  there 
will  be  none  throughout  eternity. 

And  it  is  with  this  fundamental  truth  constantly  before  as  tiiat  we 
must  interpret  the  various  passages  in  the  New  Testameot  which 
touch  upon  the  duration  of  the  futiire  life.  We  cannot  take  up  the 
Gospels  bit  by  bit  and  fasten  upon  a  parable  or  a  practical  injuncttoD 
a  meaning  which  is  whoUy  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  teaching  which  runs  through  all  the  narratives  kbA. 
letters  of  the  New  Testament  And  surely  no  candid  student  of  the 
New  Testament  will  deny  that  the  idea  of  a  future  reward,  as  such. 
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ia  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  teiiching  of 
Christ  and  the  Apoatles.  Where  it  it  introduced,  it  is  introduced 
metaphorically,  or  as  a  convenient  mode  of  expression,  or  as  an 
element  in  a  parable.  The  one  idea  whioh  pervades  all  the  Gospels 
a,iid  Epistles  is  this :  that  man  is  nothing,  and  that  God  is  all  in  all. 
The  key  to  the  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself ; 
"  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded 
you,  say.  We  ore  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  that  which  was 
our  duty  to  do."  And  thus  it  is  that  I  ;interpret  such  a  pusble  as 
that  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  of  which  so  much  ia  made  by  those 
who  insist  upon  it  that  we  have  no  more  certainty  of  an  eternal 
heaven  than  we  have  of  an  eternal  hell.  Taken  literally,  in  all  its 
details,  this  parable  unqueationably  implies  the  idea  of  some  actual 
desert  on  the  part  of  the  saint  and  the  sinner  alika  If  it  holds  good 
for  both  of  them  in  its  closing  sentence,  it  must  hold  good  in  all  its 
detaJlH.  If  it  declares  that  those  who  neglect  the  poor  are  to  be  damned 
eternally,  as  a  punishment  for  neglecting  Christ,  it  must  teach  the 
glaring  impiety  that  those  who  benefitthepoorfromgood  motives  axe 
actually  to  be  rewarded  for  their  actions  with. an  eternity  of  blessed- 
ness. If  the  former  literally  deserve  hell,  the  latter  must  deserve 
heaven ;  both  of  which  conceptions  I  look  upon  as  equally  blas- 
phemous. Like  all  others  which  Christ  taught,  this  parable  must  be 
explained  by  its  manifest  object ;  which  was  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
that  the  practical  love  of  our  brother,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  regarded 
by  God  as  equivalent  to  the  practical  love  of  Christ  Himself ;  and 
that  by  the  cultivation  of  that  practical  love  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  our  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Such,  again,  is  tlie  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  It  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  carefully  expressed  collection  of  dogmatic  state- 
ments a«  to  a  variety  of  theological  truths,  embodied  in  the  details 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  background  of  the  picture  presented  to 
us.  The  intention  of  Jesus  in  contrasting  the  future  histories  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats — that  is,  to  enforce  the  intimate  connection  between 
a  man's  present  inner  life  and  his  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  devout 
beggar  passes  to  his  rest,  which  is  described  under  the  metaphor  of 
Abraham's  bosom ;  and  the  godless,  heartless  man  of  wealth  passes 
also  to  his  misery.  Nothing  whatever  is  implied  as  to  the  eternal 
duration  of  that  misery.  All  that  Christ  says  is  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  direct  trabsit  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other.  But 
this  is  not  the  point  which  he  is  enforcing.  It  ia  a  mere  incidental 
detail,  giving  additional  dramatic  force  to  the  parable,  which  is  meant 
to  silence  the  captiousness  of  the  Jewish  objector,  who  pretended  that 
Christ  gave  no  sufficient  mii-aculous  evidence  of  his  teaching.  "  They 
will  not  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."     All  the 
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miracles  in  the  world  would  never  touch  the  hearts  of  men  who  lived 
only  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  riches. 

In  truth,  the  difficulties  into  which  any  mere  verbal  interpretatioD 
of  the  New  Testament  leads  us  are  ae  formidable  as  they  are  evident 
to  every  candid  mind.  Eveiybody  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  metliod 
in  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  and  wonders  that  they  do  not  see  tkat 
the  injunctions  of  Jesus  concerning  swearing,  taming  the, cheek,  and 
plainness  of  speech  are  to  be  interpreted  the  reveice  of  htenllv- 
But  how  is  it  that  it  is  forgotlien  that  this  system  of  verbal  dog- 
matism has  consequences  far  wider  than  Qaakers  ever  thought  off 
If  we  are  to  take  the  Gospels  as  actually  recording  the  words  of 
Christ,  what  becomes  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
the  institution  of  the  Lord'n  Sapper  ?  The  words  of  tlie  Loid's 
Prayer  vaiy  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  tJie  three  acODonta  of  the 
terms  in  which  Jesas  addressed  his  disciples  at  the  last  sapper  an 
all  different,  St.  Paul's  version  diGfering  from  tbose  in  the  Gospek 
And  yet  the  Christian  world  is  torn  asunder  with  dissensions  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  one  or  two  words,  of  which  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  whatsoever  whether  Chiii^ 
did  or  did  not  literally  use  them.  As  all  the  three  reports  di% 
irom  one  another  in  some  respects,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  whst 
extent  their  verbal  inaccuracy  may  extend ;  and  coiweqnently  it  m 
impossible  to  build  up  any  dogmatic  theory  upon  the  hypothe«s 
that  we  know  what  Christ  Himself  actually  said.  In  other  wonk,  if 
it  had  been  tlie  will  of  God  that  our  knowledge  of  our  relatiiHi  lu 
Himself  and  of  our  future  destiny  was  to  depend  upon  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  verbal  text  of  the  New  Testament,  He  would  have  made 
the  New  Testament  a  very  different  book  from  that  which  in  Hi> 
good  providence  He  has  thought  fit  to  make  it. 

That  the  Christian  Church  should  have  come  to  adopt  the  pe- 
vailing  notion  as  to  the  eternal  world  was,  indeed,  natutol,  consi- 
dering how  rapidly  some  sort  of  Pagan  conceptions  ooncemiDg  Ood 
Himself  crept  into  the  belief  of  the  post^ Apostolic  Christiansi  And 
when  once  the  Church  was  thoroughly  possessed  ^tb  the  okl 
heathen  notion  of  an  absolnte  severance  between  time  and  eternity 
taking  place  at  the  moment  of  death,  all  the  secular  and  historical 
beliefs  of  the  world  tended  to  foster  this  belief.  Until  our  own  ^y^, 
men  knew  nothing  of  the  real  history  of  our  race,  or  of  the  booDdiess 
periods  of  time  which  it  pleases  God  to  employ  in  carrying  out  the 
works  of  crealaon,  or  of  that  method  of  development  by  which  all 
more  perfect  stages  of  being  are  attained.  The  most  ooniflete 
manifestations  of  Omnipotence  were  supposed  to  be  seen  in  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  some  marvellously  com[dex  wonder.  That 
the  dying  sinner,  just  repenting,  should  be  laonched  into  the  sannc 
etewity  of  bliss  as  the  saint  made  perfect  by  life-long  labours  seemcil 
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in  no  wise  a  startling  theory  to  those  who  imagined  that  a  few  tliou- 
sand  years  ago  Omnipotence  called  the  Universe  into  being  out  of 
nothing  in  six  times  four-and-twenty  hours,  fashiooing  first  a  man 
and  then  a  woman,  faultless  in  moral  and  iatellectual  perfection,  as 
the  climax  of  the  work,  and  that  then  Omnipotence  "rested  from  its 
laboura." 

To  ua,  on  the  coDtrary,  who  know  that  it  pleased  God  to  devote 
myriads  aud  myriads  of  years  to  the  slow  unfolding  of  His  purposes 
in  the  fashioning  of  this  euih  alime,  and  that  His  one  method  of 
creation  has  been  a  system  of  developing  the  higher  and  more 
complex  forms  of  life  out  of  the  humbler  and  more  simple,  it  appears 
more  than  prohable  that  the  growth  of  each  human  soul  shall  be  the 
work  of  a  period  iar  transcending  the  few  years  we  live  on  eaith. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  man  was, created  is 
entirely  beside  the  questioa,  as  are  also  all  such  speculations  as  those 
of  Darwin  concemiog  the  historical  origin  of  each  species  of  plant 
aud  animal.  The  great  fact  is  this,  that  slowness  and  not  rapidity 
is  the  undeniable  law  which  our  Creator  has  pursued,  and  that  in  all 
Hifl  works  there  has  been  a  steady  advancement  and  harmonious 
development  of  hidden  vitalities  ;  and  all  this  through  processes  of 
what  seemed  destruction,  but  what  in  reality  was  the  coudition  of 
renewed  life  and  of  a  rise  into  a  higher  scale  of  being. 

Thus,  too,  we  obtain  a  r^utation  of  the  speculations  of  Origen  and 
others  who  have  conceived  of  a  future  existence  as  a  peipetual 
alternation  of  conditions  of  h^piness  and  suffering.  The  whole 
liiHtory  of  the  universe  and  of  our  race  contradicts  any  such  hypo- 
thesis. The  universal  law  of  life  has  been  one  of  advance  from  the 
imperfect  to  the  perfect,  from  the  humble  to  the  glorious,  from  the 
debasement  of  the  savage  to  the  enligbtemnent  of  the  Christian  and 
the  philosopher.  Creation  has  never  gone  backwards.  We  cannot 
count  the  ages  between  the  creation  of  the  first  savage  and  the  birth 
of  Christ  himself  in  Judea ;  but  ChristVas  bom  at  last  ia  the  fuluess 
of  time,  and  the  human  race  saw  what  humanity  was  capable  of 
becoming,  when  it  became,  in  Christ,  Divine.  For  nearly  two  thou- 
saJid^yeara  the  teaching  of  Christ  has  been  struggliog  against  the 
tyranny  of  passion  and  igoorance,  and  its  power  is  still  but  feeble  on 
the  earth ;  but  what  are  two  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  eternity  \  All  things 
that  we  know  by  experience  of  oureelves  and  of  life  in  all  its  forms 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  what  the  past  has  been,  that  the  future 
will  be.  What  is  true  of  the  race  must  be  true  of  the  individual ; 
and  what  is  true  of  the  infinitesimal  elements  of  material  organisa- 
tions must  be  true  of  that  noblest  of  all  Qod's  works  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  our  own  soul.  One  law  rules  the  universe  ;  the  l.'kw 
of  advancing  hfe  through  the  means  of  change,  decay,  and  .dissolution. 
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The  eternity  which  is  before  iis  may  be  an  eternity  of  cliange,  but  it 
will  be  a  change  in  which  ail  the  marvellous  possibilities  of  oiirnature, 
which  we  know  that  we  possess,  will  find  their  continued  barmonioas 
development,  after  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Will  of  God  io  the 
(depths  of  the  eternity  that  is  past. 

To  one  further  conclusion  which  naturally  follows  from  the 
argument  I  have  here  laid  before  the  readers  of  this  Review 
I  am  ansious  to  ask  their  attention  as  briefly  as  possible.  If  there 
is  really  any  organised  connection  between  tha  present  and  the  future 
life,  it  follows  that  we  who  are  alive  and  those  who  are  dead  must 
constitute  one  organic  body,  far  more  intimately  united  than  popular 
Protestantism  is  willing  to  admit.  This  union  must  be  a  union  not 
merely  in  word,  but  in  reality.  It  must  be  the  same  kind  «f  union 
as  that  which  binds  us  together  in  this  life,  with  the  same  obligations 
and  the  same  privileges.  The  brotherhood  of  humanity  eitends 
beyond  the  grave  and  is  not  limited  by  the  accident,s  of  the  temporal 
and  corporeal  senses.  And  in  truth,  the  sense  of  this  brotherhood  of 
humanity  is  so  deeply  seated  in  us  all,  that  it  survives  the  uprooting 
of  every  species  of  religious  belief,  properly  bo  called.  In  its  moat 
crude  and  debased  forms  it  exists  in  the  lowest  races  of  savi^es, 
*here  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  has  not  risen  above  the  coarsest 
superstition.  And  in  the  newest  variety  of  religious  creed — if 
religion  it  can  be  called  at  all — the  "philosophy"  of  Comte,  the 
intensity  of  this  conviction  of  the  organic  brotherhood  of  all  humu 
beings  triumphs  over  all  the  audacities  of  scepticism,  and  insists 
upon  establishing  a  worship  of  its  own,  in  which  the  instincts  of 
humanity  are  supposed  to  find  their  full  and  final  gratification. 

Tliat  this  organic  brotherhood  of  us  all  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  no  Christian,  of  whatever  theological  school,  will  seriou^y 
deny.  Christ  died  upon  the  cross  .because  He  taught  this  tmtb  to 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  old  Jewish  exclusiveness,  allying  itself 
with  the  scornful  pride  of  Rome.  And  the  brotheriiood  which  He 
taught  was  no  formal,  technical  alliance  of  kindred.  It  was  a  imily 
which  binds  up  the  happiness  of  every  individnal  man  with  tbe 
happiness  of  all  other  men,  and  constitutes  every  man  "  his  brother's 
keeper."  We  all  suffer  together,  as  St.  Paul  says,  and  we  all  rejoice 
together.  ' 

And  hence  it  is  that  we  arc  convinced  of  the  practical  value  of 
prayer  for  one  another.  Once  grant  the  practical  value  of  prayer  for 
ourselves,  and  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer  instantly  follovfs  aaan 
inevitable  conchisioD.  Human  society,  whether  under  its  secular  or 
spiritual  aspect,  being  ao  constituted  that  each  of  us  has  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  benefits  upon  his  brother  by  his  direct  personal 
action,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  necensity,  that  as  our  prayers  fi)r 
ourselves  ensure  personal  blessings  for  ourselves,  so  our  interoessoiy 
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prayers  are  Ijut  the  complement  of  our  ordinary  direct  activity  on 
our  brother's  behalf.  Why,  then,  is  this  intercessory  prayer  to  be 
cut  short  at  the  momeat  of  death  ?  If  our  brotherhood  lasts  beyond 
the  grave,  how  can  we  venture  to  suppose  that  its  most  essentially 
spiritual  privileges  are  suddenly  annihilated  \  Why  should  we  not 
pray  for  the  dead?  And  why  should  we  not  ask  the  dead  whom  we 
have  loved,  and  whom  we  love  still,  to  pray  for  us?  Will  any 
Christiaa  maintain  that  God  has  forbidden  the  departed  to  address 
Him  in  prayer,  and  that  they  thus  cannot  pray  for  us  in  our  neces- 
sities ?  And  where  is  the  proof  that  it  is  impossible  that  our  invoca- 
tions to  them  should  ever  reach  them  ?  Surely  it  is  no  more  beyond 
the  power  of  God  to  enable  us  thus  to  communicate  with  those  who 
are  out  of  eight  than  it  is  beyond  His  power  to  carry  on  the  whole 
marvellous  complexity  of  human  society  here  on  earth  by  the  direct 
agency  of  His  own  Omnipotence,  while  at  the  same  time  He  makes 
us  all  free  i^ents  in  thus  accompttsbiog  His  will. 

It  is  true  that  these  truths  have  been  grossly  abused  in  the  Roman 
Communion,  and  that,  especially,  the  popular  belief  that  Mary  com- 
mands God  in  heaven  is  as  grossly  idolatrous  as  the  lowest  super- 
stitions of  sav^e  races.*  But  these  abuses  have  sprung  from  other 
and  very  different  sources.  It  is  because  the  Roman  Church 
authorises  prayers  to  her  canonised  saints  alone,  assuming  an 
infallible  guidance  in  her  canonisations,  and  because  she  has  invented 
the  absurd  dogma  of  indulgences,  while  her  doctrine  as  to  purgatory 
itself  is  radically  unsound,  that  her  teaching  in  this  matter  has 
become  superstitious  and  immoral.  The  convictions  which  I  here 
advocate  are  essentially  different  from  those  which  Rome  teaches  ;  as 
I  believe  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  harmony  with  the  secret 
beliets  and  hopes  of  multitudes  of  devoiit  Protestants,  who  are 
ten'ified,  but  not  convinced,  by  the  popular  denial  of  all  practical 
intercourse  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  For  myself,  I  hold  that 
tlie  prejudices  and  the  denunciations  of  this  popular  Protestantism 
are  as  undeserving  of  deference  as  the  customs  and  anathemas  of 
Rome  itself.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  solely  what  is  true,  either 
certainly  or  probably.  Our  tests  of  truth  are  to  be  found  in  the 
facts  of  human  life,  as  indications  of  the  will  of  Him  who  bos  made 
us  what  we  are,  and  in  the  eternal  attributes  which  are  involved  in 
our  elementary  conceptions  of  a  good  and  just  God. 

J.  M.  Capes. 

*  I  need  not  remind  the  ncute  theologian  that  the  belief  that  Maij  commajids  God 
in  heaven  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  belief  that  Bhc  once  commanded  Him  on 
«arth,  and  that  Uiie  latter  belief  is  involred  in  the  old  doctrine  of  the  9*iyii»nt. 
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WE  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  a  great  deal  about  France,  ami 
certainly  the  sketches  of  French  lile  aud  character  which  multi- 
ply in  our  literature  have  a  certain  superficial  correctness  unattained  iu 
old  days  when  we  believed  Jacques  Bonhoiume  to  live  exclusively  ou 
frt^s,  and  to  be  chiefly  serviceable  to  the  world  ajs  a  dancing- master. 
Internationaliiim  has  propagated  French  follies  and  slang,  aud  Eome 
fallacies  that  seem  to  be  taking  root  among  our  traditional  beliefs ; 
but  the  very  increase  of  this  wort  of  knowledge  draws  a  thicker 
veil  than  ever  between  nis  and  the  deeper  seated  characteriHticx 
of  the  great  nation  that  has  been  so  long  foremost  in  £im)pesn  life. 
Excellent  criticism  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  elder  French 
literature  is  not  wanting  in  England ;  such  can  however  but  com- 
mand attention  from  the  few  really  interested  in  the  oi'igiual  work> 
of  Montaigne. or  Voltaire,  Pascal  or  Rousseau,  and  even  then  we  aru 
generally  behindhand  iu  .sympathy  with  their  influeuce  as  it  bas 
shaped  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  iridescent  bubbles  on  tlic 
stream  of  French  society,  the  scum  foul  and  plentiful  that  it  throwi* 
up,  the  craft  that  navigate  its  rapids,  occupy  our  attention,  while  ve 
know  probably  less  and  less  of  the  poiveiful  currents  that  underlie 
these  trivial  phenomena.  Those  among  us  who  study  them  at  wU 
are  apt  to  as.sume  superior  knowledge  to  that  of  Freucbmcn  ilieni- 
selvcs,  how  these  cuneut>  are  tending  anil  can  be  directed.     We  piquo 
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ourselvex  oii  political  and  social  omniscience  concerning  our  nedghboure* 
afftuM,  which  outsideni  are  little  inclined  to  allow  U8,  though  they 
admit  th»t  our  slow  peiceptiony  save  ua  from  risking  experiments — 
except  in  Ireland — -until  their  ill  effects  h&ve  been  demonstrated  in 
more  mercurial  communities.  Now  and  then  our  advanced  thinkers 
with  infinite  labour  produce  ideas  a  year  or  two  after  they  have  been 
exploded  on  the  continent,  with  or  ^vithout  the  help  of  petroleum, 
blood,  and  iron.  The  surprised  perplexity  of  their  French  readers  is 
great  when,  for  instance,  one  of  our  respectable  periodicals  pnuses 
the  Commune  of  1871,  or  preaches  the  Littr^  faith,  or  combines 
Sabbatarian  observance  and  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau.  On  the 
whole  our  interpreters  of  the  more  earnest  French  thought  would 
appear  to  have  darkened  knowledge.  Probably  they  know  less  of 
the  practical  good  sense  that  underlies  the  sophiKtical  journalism  and 
the  market  literature  of  France,  than  some  of  our  elder  writers  who 
observed  the  great  nation  as  it  waa,  and  not  as  by  grace  of  revolution 
it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  Arthur  Young  now  to  describe  the  pea- 
sant life  of  remote  depaitments,  and  free  us  Irom  the  meshes  of 
official  returns.  How  whole  classes  are  struggling  against  the  Civil 
Code  which  every  year  ruins  its  thousands  of  families;  how  old 
custom  has,  in  spite  of  bureaucracy,  preserved  national  vitality,  we  do 
not  hear,  while  we  are  kept  but  too  well  acquainted  with  every 
Versailles  intrigue  and  Paris  scandal.  Travellers  seem  to  devote 
themselves  to  observation  of  men  and  manners  in  countries  as  unlike 
our  own  as  may  be  discovered,  while  a  practical  examination  of  the 
bases  of  European  society  as  they  now  are,  is  unattempted — 
perhaps  because  it  might  disturb  so  many  popular  credulities. 

Yet,  in  the  howling  wilderness  of  so-called  social  science,  what  a 
heaven-sent  guide  would  be  the  roan  who,  content  with  methodical 
analysis  of  social  facts,  such  for  instance  as  the  rise  &nd  decay  of 
family  prosperity,  would  present  us  with  some  sufficiently  verified 
conclusions  '.  It  is  the  fashion  to  know  something  about  the  phantom 
"working  man,"  and  he  is  the  subject  of  copious  invention  when 
sanitaty  or  economic  arguments  have  to  be  strengthened  or  evaded. 
A  pet  or  a  scarecrow  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  which  of  our  more 
capable  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  accumulate  any  wide  and 
thorough  experience  of  his  modes  of  life  and  thought !  A  yet  more 
impenetrable  veil  conceals  the  lower  middle  class,  of  which  Mr. 
iHckens  and  other  novelists  have  spread  veiy  fanciful  notions.  Nor 
IS  it  certain  that  if  a  persevering  inquirer  were  to  threaten  our 
comfortable  convictions,  or  even  dispel  our  favourite  alarms,  he 
would  be  popular.  He  might  indeed  be  voted  eccentric  or  immoiul 
until  some  national  humiliation  gained  for  him  a  hearing,  but  mean- 
time as  invention  in  the  moral  order  is  mostly  sterilCj  conduct  cannot 
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be  the  exciting  field  for  speculatioo  and  curiosity  that  marine 
ascidians  or  protoplasm  have  proved  to  onr  generation.  To  all  but 
an  optimist  few  it  offers  no  illimitable  perspectives  of  progress,  and 
without  faith  in  a  necessary  progiess  we  are  of  all  nations  most 
miserable.  So  precious  is  this  faith  that  reformers  who  suggest  tiiat 
our  conduct  has  not  improved  in  proportion  to  our  material  develop- 
ment are  notoriou-'^ly  pooh-poohed,  unless  they  season  their  appeal  to 
conscience  by  witty  description  of  growing  scandals,  or  by  freely 
"  recasting  "  the  religions  of  the  world  so  as  to  relieve  their  readere 
of  all  uneasiness  regarding  the  Siipreme  Being  and  his  govemmeDt 
of  the  universe.  Confused  by  the  conflict  of  fact  and  optimiflm,  we, 
failing  a  social  cataclysm  in  England,  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  make- 
believe,  from  whicii  it  might  be  well  that  even  a  Sedan  or  a  battle 
of  Dorking  should  set  us  free. 

Tlie  Teuton  ia  just  now  preferred  among  us  to  the  Gaul,  who- 
ever the  "  Gaul "  may  be,  yet  let  us  confess  the  excellent  freedom 
from  cant  which  is  now  general  in  France.  In  conseqaeoce, 
social  good  and  evil  are  defined  with  a  clcaiTiess  of  outline  before 
which  British  casuistry  is  abashed.  Complex  and  luxurious  as  is 
Paris  life,  the  existence  of  its  ordinary  population  is  less  artifioal 
than  that  of  those  trimminj^  souls  involved  in  London  confasioas  of 
piety  and  pretension,  shameful  poverty  and  more  shameful  luxuir. 
Since  France  has  undergone  its  recent  punishment  the  moral  atmi>- 
sphere  is  more  than  ever  different  from  ours,  in  its  defects  as  in  its 
merits.  Thoughtful  and  observant  men  are  somewhat  in  the  mood 
of  the  sailor  in  Edgar  Poe's  story,  who  had  a  glimpse  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Maelstrom.  Tliey  know  more  of  the  vortex  and  tbe  currents 
leading  to  it  than  do  our  citizens  inexperienced  in  civil  war  and 
invasion.  It  was  possibly  worth  the  fright  of  the  situation  to  get 
rid,  as  they  have  more  or  leas  done,  of  sundry  illusions  in  whit*  we 
are  still  nursed,  and  the  urgency  of  their  social  necessities  has 
quickened  their  judgment  in  questiors  of  social  welfare,  when  poli- 
tical crazes  do  not  carry  them  off  their  feet.  In  Paris  of  1873  there 
is  no  doubt  dangerous  excess  of  the  individuality  which  threatens  all 
the  European  West,  The  atoms  of  the  Boulei-ards  are  unduly 
isolated,  but  they  do  not  shirk  their  historical  spectres  and  domestir 
skeletons,  and  it  is  almost  startling  to  hear  how  plainly  the  case  of 
blouse  versus  money-b^  is  stated.  The  comparative  value  of 
Christianity  and  Po.sitivism  ;  the  importance  of  M.  Littr^,  the  unim- 
portance of  S.  Peter,  are  frankly  weighed,  and  no  one  is  sbockod  if 
the  final  cause  of  property,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  authority,  are 
debated  without  circumlocution.  Post-mortem  esaminations  of  per- 
sons and  truths  that  in  England,  we  affect  to  believe  are  still  alive, 
are  conducted  so  sincerely  that  they  are  not  irreverent.     There  v 
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no  need  to  use  the  fable  of  three  Lord  Shailesburj's  if  the  Trinity 
is  to  be  attacked,  and  to  answer  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  question,  "  Are 
we  Christians  ? "  would  involve  no  hesitation  whether  the  reply  were 
yes  or  no.  Yet  the  pious  Catholic  is  free  in  his  speech  about 
Lourdes  and  Pont  Main.  Brilliant  young  officers,  unfurling  the 
Drapeau  blanc  in  working-men's  clubs,  preach  the  faith  of  S.  Louis 
without  reserve.  There  is  growing  desire  for  social  peace,  secu- 
rity of  pro|ierty,  and  free  exercise  of  that  family  foresight  wliich,  as 
M.  About  rightly  says,  can  be  replaced  by  no  economic  combination. 
.  The  imminent  dauger  of  the  conflict  between  labour  and  capital  is 
clearly  perceived  by  the  more  enlightened  and  honest  employers, 
who  readily  confess  that  strict  rules  regulating  the  market  value  of 
men's  work  cannot  be  applied  indefinitely  to  the  labour  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  There  is  candid  admission  that  the  blouses  are  not  unrea- 
sonabte  in  their  contempt  for  "  society  "  as  it  has  shown  itself  since 
the  second  of  December,  though  the  prophecies  of  Jefferson  concern- 
ing the  political  action  of  the  "  canaille  "  of  Europe  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  De  Tocqueville's  "Providential  Equality  of  Men"  is 
a  less  popular  doctrine  now  than  in  1848.  But  the  enthusiast  of 
Belleville  is  not  so  hardly  judged,  as  would  be  with  us  the  sceptical 
artisan,  if  he  dislike  the  inefficient  and  selfish  pietism  in  vogue 
among  Christian  professors.  The  revolt  against  orthodoxy  will  not 
have  been  useless  if  it  oblige  recognition  of  the  fact  that  religion, 
separated  as  it  has  been  from  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship, 
tends  to  be  a  solvent  of  society  rather  than  a  bond  of  brotherhood. 
Meantime  faith  of  one  sort  or  another  is  more  indispensable  to  the 
French  than  to  the  German  or  English  workman.  With  "  furia 
Francese"  be  jumps  at  "evidence  of  things  not  seen  and  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,"  and  perceiving  that  his  governors  have  for 
some  time  offered  him  little  but  material  benefits,  he  has  not  lately 
seen  why  either  the  "  fils  de  Voltaire,"  or  the  "  fils  des  crois^  " 
should  prevent  his  snatching  at  a  larger  measure  of  them.  -In  his 
reasoning  there  is  so  much  common  sense,  that  reform  of  his  errors 
seems  not  a  hopeless  task  if  the  legitimate  reformers,  the  wise  men 
who  should  be  social  authorities,  would  bestir  themselves  and  declare 
traths  that  have  been  proved  by  wide  and  clear-sighted  experience. 

Are  there  left  any  such  "  divine  men  "  in  Fiance — steadfast  teachers 
of  conduct,  national  and  domestic,  who  have  earned  a  right  to  be 
heard  since  the  calamities  of  the  past  thirty-six  months,  because  they 
foresaw  them,  and,  before  the  event,  declared  its  imminence  ? 

It  is  natural  that  we  as  foreigners  should  estimate  ivith  uncertain 
accuracy  the  comparative  value  of  conteifiporary  French  thinkers. 
Even  of  their  political  leaders  we  hardly  follow  the  chronicled  flights, 
constantly  reported  as  they  are.     Now  and  then  some  of  our  writers 
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bring  forward  an  author  with  whom  they  are  in  specinl  sympftllij. 
and  we  read  such  books  about  ourselves  as  M.  Taine's,  We  taste 
with  true  neighbourly  gusto  the  horrors  of  the  Parisian  revolts,  and 
feel  some  curiosity  eoQceming  Communistic  legends,  and  S.  SimoDian 
dreams  little  tolerated  in  the  place  of  their  birth ;  but  the  men 
uncelebrated  in  cosmopolitan  gossip  are  with  difficulty  accepted  bv 
us  as  worth  notice.  The  reformer,  some  sketch  of  whose  laboiii^  1 
propose  to  give,  is  however  by  no  means  unknown  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  newspapers,  though  probably  his  somewhat  over- 
compressed  writings,  free  of  sensational  appeal  or  picturesque  phrases, 
remain  little  studied.  A  letter  from  him  on  peasant  proprietorehip 
was  meantime  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  IHmes  of  January  27. 
and  in  1871  the  Saturday  Review  devoted  two  articles  to  an  account 
of  his  works.  Some  English  ignorance  of  M.  Le  Play  as  a  social 
reformer  is  no  doubt  quite  excusable,  seeing  that  imtil  calamity  had 
exposed  the  reality  of  French  decadence  he  has  been  appreciated  but 
by  few  of  his  own  countrymen.  However  of  his  earlier  and  probably 
least  important  publications,  the  sceptical  Sainte  Beuve  said.  "II 
n'esiste  pas  do  plus  belles  pages  do  morality  sociale  et  politique;" 
and  M.  de  Montalembert  declared  "  Je  m'imbibe  goutte  a  goutte  At 
I'ceuvrc  de  M.  Le  Play  k  raison  de  quatres  pages  par  jour ;  et  je 
n'hesite  pas  ^  proclamer  que  cet  homme  a  fait  le  livre  le  plus  fwl 
de  notre  siecle."  In  18.50  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  advised  to  read 
M.  Le  Play's  work  "  Les  Ouvriers  Europ^ns,"  expressed  his  agree- 
ment with  its  conclu.sions,  and  both  to  the  author  and  to  Montaieiti- 
bert  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  supple- 
menting some  omissions  in  his  own  writings  made  apparent  by  H. 
Le  Play.  A  reformer  distinguished  by  the  high  commendation  of 
such  men  might  well  merit  the  attention  of  those  among  us  who, 
like  him,  would  searcl^  out  the  sources  of  social  weakness  and 
disorder  in  western  Europe,  arrest  the  too  evident  disintegration  of 
its  states,  and  re-establish  that  social  peace  which  is  necessair  to 
human  advance,  and  failing  to  secure  which,  civilization  is  but 
delusive. 

In  1830,  M.  Le  Play  began  his  scientific  career  by  special  study  of 
metals.  Ho  held  the  usual  convictions  and  prejudices  of  a  nineteentb 
centuiy  physicist  at  that  date,  but  with  them  he  possessed  the  caa- 
dour  and  energy  to  use  Descartes'  method  and  accept  no  opinions  as 
authoritative  until  he  had  personally  verified  them.  Believing  that 
a  large  measure  of  experience  was  the  best  corrective  of  the  mistakes 
of  particular  societies,  he  determine*.!  to  unite  extensive  travel  with 
the  study  of  such  of  those  original  records  of  facts  as  were  accessible 
to  him,  and  which  are  the  basis,  too  generally  perverted,  of  history. 
SiAce  1833  he  has  pei-sonally  studied,  at  lea.st  thrice,  most.  Europftin 
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countries,  and  visited  their  adjoining  Asiatic  states  from  Siberia  to 
the  Bed  Sea.     Mines  and  miners  everywhere  were  bis  special  sub- 
jects of  observation,   in   which   he   was   lai^ely   aided   by  various 
governments  and  associations.     He   was   brought  in  a  contact,  by 
which  he  singularly  profited,  with  administrators  and  workmen  of 
every  class.     Not  only  tlie  conditions  of  labour  and  its  relation  to 
capital,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  occupied  his  attention, 
but  he  patiently  ajid  minutely  sought  and  obtained  unrivalled  infor- 
mation of  the  family  life  and  mannei's,  the  customs  written  and 
unwritten,  of  peasants  and  artisans  in  every  class,  and  of  each  district 
visited  by  him.     Upwards  of  three  hundred  jnouographs,  each  de- 
voted to  a  single  sample  family,  and  describing  its  material,  social, 
and  intellectual  condition,  supplied  materials  for  the  folio  published 
in  1855,  containing  an  analysis  of  the  customs  of  thirty-six  family 
groups  selected  throughout  Europe,  from  the  scmi-nomad  Baschkirs  of 
the  Ourai  to  the  Sheffield  cutler,  from  the  tenant  farmer  of  Castille  to 
the  ironworker  of  Sweden.     To  this  work  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences 
awarded  the  statistical  prize,  and  the  leading  members  recommended 
an  extension  of  similar  observation  to  more  distant  populations.     A 
society  to  promote  this  purpose  was  founded  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855,  and  by  its  labours  four  volumes  of  social  monographs  were 
collected  by  various  contributors,  and  published  under  the  title  "  Les 
Ouvriers  des  Deux  Mondes."    Meantime  M.  Le  Play  possessed  increas- 
ing facilities  for  his  researches.     Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1855,  of  the  French  section  in  ouis  of  lS(i2,  and  again  at 
Paris  in  1867,  he  saw  the  best  and  possibly  the  worat  of  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  European  "  civilization."     Its  glitter  and  luxury  did 
not  confuse  liis  perceptions,  or  the  splendid  discoveries  in  the  order 
of  physical  science  prevent  his  raelanclioly  anticipations  that  France 
was  on    the  brink  of  great   calamities.     His  work,   "  La   Reforme 
Sociale,"  appeared  in   1SG4,  when  his  country  was  at  her  highest 
reputation,  but  his  observations  had  already  determined  the  sources 
from  whence  national  disaster  should  inevitably  come.     The  analysis 
of  Engliish   life  given  in  the  third  volume  sufficiently  proves  to  the 
Englishman  the  accuracy  trf  his  information,  and  the  value  of  his 
^.stimate    of    other  European  communities.      The  book  is  superior 
to  a  mass  of  disjointed  statistics  collected  by  many  persons,  inas- 
much as  one  mind,  and  tliat  a  sober  and  solid  one,  has  classified 
them  with  reference  to  their  relative  importance,  and  the  author's 
personal  witness  to  facts  which  refuse  to  become  subject  to  figures 
is  invaluable.     There  is   perfect   reasonableness   in  his   declaration 
of  the  ravages  that  two  centuries  of  vice  and  error  have  made  in  the 
vitality  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  the  misfortunes  that  must  result 
fmm  the  causes  at  work,  of  which  he  showed  in  detail  the  sequence. 
VOL.    XXII.  3   E 
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No  declamation  or  eloquent  appeal  invokes  attention  to  the  ntt^er 
of  these  hard  sayings.  He  lays  certain  facta  before  bis  readers  and 
draws  fram  them  inferences  so  opposite  to  the  coDclusions  of  modem 
sociologists  that  nothing  but  the  robust  conviction  they  cany  with 
them  of  their  tnitli,  could  prevent  their  being  scouted  as  retrograde 
and  unsuited  to  our  atmosphere  of  advanced  thought.  His  method 
is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  social  dreaming  and  superstitious  credu- 
lities touching  the  natural  man,  which  Rousseau  made  general,  and 
his  frequent  quotation  of  Montesquieu  sliows  how  M.  Le  Play  would 
have  his  countrymen  return  to  their  old  faith  in,  what  Mr.  Modej 
has  well  described  iu  his  recent  life  of  the  great  social  heresiarch, "  the 
patient  collection  of  wide  multitudes  of  facts  relating  to  the  couiiitions 
of  society,"  and  give  up  belief  in  "arbitrary  systems  of  absolute  social 
dc^tnas,"  Indeed,  the  account  in  Mr.  Morley's  Biography  of  Rousseau's 
fine  frenzy  as  he  hatched,  his  great  doctrine  that  "man  is  good 
naturally,  and  that  it  is  by  institutions  only  that  he  is  made  bad," 
might  be  I'ead  as  a  useful  commentary  on  M.  Le  Play's  calm  appeal 
to  sincere  common  sense  illuminated  by  a  broad  experience. 

In  a  recent  pamphlet,  an  answer  to  many  questioa'i  addressed 
to  him  during  the  lost  sis  months  by  members  of  the  Assembly,  M. 
Le  Play  resumes  the  history  of  his  literary  work  in  a  generous  note 
so  honourable  to  the  late  Emperor  that  I  will  quote  it 

"D&a  I'annt-e  1855  I'empereur  Napolfon  III  a  dttign6  me  fi^iciter  sur  Is 
publication  des  Ouvriets  euroi)6eus.  En  1858  il  m'a  declart  I'iutention 
d'eu  appliquor  lea  conclusions  ;  it  cet  effet,  il  m'a  appele  deui  fois  au  conaeil 
privi' ;  et  en  ce  qui  toucho  le  bien-Otre  des  ouvriera  et  la  liberie  dcs  coai- 
mimes,  il  a  invite  MM.  Rouhcr  ct  Schneider,  puis  MM.  Billault  et  de 
Chasseloup-Laubat  >k  se  concertcr  avec  moi.  lufomi^  par  ses  conseiileTs  qoe 
la  difficultc'  de  la  reforme  se  trouvait  dans  lea  prfijuges  r^volutionDaires  de 
la  nation,  il  me  pressa  de  travaiiler  au  retablissemeot  de  laverite,au  mojeu 
d'un  livre  plus  inaniablo  que  mon  premier  ouvrage,  et  iosistaut  moins  sur 
les  preuvee  que  sur  les  conclusious.  Jusqu'fL  la  pubLcatioa  de  In  Itfforo' 
Sociah,  qui  cut  lieu  en  1SC4, 1'enipereur  revint  dii  foia  sur  Oette  reooDi- 
mandation,  Eufiu,  constatant  que  Vopinion  bc  rcformait  leutement,  il  voulut 
bien,  en  Novembre  1869,  i  St.  Cloud,  rechercher  avec  moi  les  meilleurs 
moyens  de  pei-suaaion.  Je  proposal  de  concentrer  encore  lea  matiere* 
traiti'es  prt'ci^demment,  dans  deua  petits  ouvrages,  qui  devaient  avoir  pour 
ohjet  le  travail  et  la  Eamille." 

With  characteristic  modesty  M,  Le  Play  calls  his  volume  on  the 
organization  of  labour  a  small  work,  yet  in  it  is  condensed  the 
experience  and  conclusions  of  forty  years  with  such  «n  accurately 
fitted  chain  of  oau.«e  and  effect  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
links  or  present  -such  fragments  of  them  as  would  give  a  fair  idea  to 
the  reader  of  itf.  Le  Play's  full  plan  of  reform.  It  is  but  possible  to 
indicate  slightly  the  general  drift  of  it,  and  some  of  the  many  aign- 
menls  by  which  it  ia  showD  to  be  of  absolute  necessity  if  France  is  to 
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recover  with  renewed  strength  as  at  former  epochs  of  siipilar,  if  not 
greater,  moral  depression. 

M.  Le  Play  abstains  from  digressions  on  obscure  conditions  of  the 
human  race.  He  only  pretends  to  collect  facts  that  can  be  with 
tolerable  accuracy  verified,  while  he  tests  and  frequently  rejects  those 
popular  fallacies  which  abound  not  less  now  than  at  other  epooha  of 
histoiy.  In  discussing  the  causes  of  French  decadence,  it  wa,s  neces- 
itary  that  he  should  summarize  the  social  ebb  and  Sow  in  the  annals 
«f  his  country,  from  the  rise  of  Gaulish  power  to  the  upheaval  of 
1789  ;  of  which  the  leaven  began  to  work,  he  thinks,  when  cynical 
corruption,  Versailles  serrage,  and  religious  persecution  set  in,  about 
tiie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  however  curious  his 
comparison  of  the  cycles,  when  good  or  ovil  social  influences  were 
uppermo-st,  I  will  not  do  more  than  observe  that  M.  Le  Play  does 
not,  as  Ik  vulgarly  done,  attribute  the  disorganization  of  the  feudal 
siystem  and  the  instability  of  authority  in  Franco,  principally  to  the 
vices  and  Voltaireanism  of  the  governing  classes.  Faith  in  erroneous 
doctrine  rather  than  extraordinary  irreligion,  mistaken  thought 
rather  than  perverse  will,  maintain  the  disorder  of  which  since  '89 
Paris  has  been  the  centre.  The  propagation  of  great  truths  or  of 
great  errors  has  always,  he  obsei-ves,  preceded  social  revolution, 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  but  with  tenfold  power  when  the 
Ktate,  by  its  laws  and  eulogy,  supports  such  propagation.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  existing  disturbance  of  society,  of  which  we  in 
England  have  but  felt  some  premonitory  symptoms,  is  due  to  the 
general  adoption  of  two  formulas.  A  leading  object  of  his  writings 
is  elaborate  deraonstra:tion  of  their  falsehood  and  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  have  come  of  their  adoption.  Rousseau's  declaration  of 
man's  natural  goodness,  and  that  it  is  by  institutions  only  that  he  is 
made  bad,  has  led  to  incalculable  mischief  among  populations -who 
may  never  have  heard  his  name  and  know  nothing  of  his  creed, 
because  it  has  shifted  the  ground  of  authority,  and  replaced  the 
lessons  of  human  experience  by  dreams  of  a  natural  state  that  never 
existed,  and  never  could  exist..  Next  in  mischief  to  the  assertion  of 
original  perfection  is  the  doctrine,  prominent  among  the  theories 
of  1848,  of  a  providential  equality  between  men.  Laige  part 
a«  has  a  vicious  luxury  in  preparing  the  existing  condition  of  a 
threatened  social  war,  or  at  least  of  an  armed  neutrality  between 
claKses  and  parties,  M.  Le  Play  attributes  our  uneasiness  rather  to  the 
discontent  which  has  followed  the  spread  of  these  falsely  optimistic 
doctrines.  Rousseau  excited  unquencliabia  thirst  for  social  recon- 
struction when  he  taught  "tout  est  bien,  aortant  des  mains  de 
I'Auteur  des  choaes,  tout  d^g^nfere  entre  les  mains  de  rhomme,"  and 
Tocqueville  added  to  the  rage  for  political  experiment  by  bis  dictum, 
3  E  2 
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"  Le  developpement  gradtiel  de  I'^galit^  est  un  fait  providentiel."  No 
error  in  more  popular  than  credulous  faith  m  the  necessary  progress 
of  certain  races  by  political  and  social  invention.  It  is  a  supetstitioo 
so  pleasing  to  our  vanity,  so  soothing  an  anodyne  to  our  consciousnev 
of  widespread  and  increasing  evil,  that  we  hold  it  with  a  devotion  that 
despises  the  witness  of  fact  and  the  warnings  of  common  sense.  So 
books  are  more  popular  than  those  which  picture  the  imaginary' 
"  coming  race  "  and  attempt  to  describe  aocietiea  iramed  on  new 
principles.  We  not  only  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,  but  while 
we  examine  its  records  with  curiosity, — chiefly  to  disprove  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  forefathers, — we  indulge  in  an  arrogant  contempt  for  all 
ages  but  our  own,  that  is  not  always  openly  expressed,  but  that  is 
implied  in  all  our  popular  literature.  Yet  men  before  us  have  sought 
and  found  the  wecret  of  happiness  and  the  method  of  stable  pros- 
perity, which  should,  indeed,  be  no  longer  a  secret  to  those  who 
intelligently  survey  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  But  as  we  neglect 
such  survey,  proportionally  rapid  is  the  propagation  of  felse  and 
flattering  theories,  of  which  a  principal  mean  is  the  prevalent  per- 
version of  language,  either  by  using  noble  words  in  an  altered  wnse, 
or  suffering  by  ignoble  phrases  the  inti'oduction  of  ignoble  maiims 
and  thoughts.  May  we  not  echo  M.  Le  Play's  regret,  as  he  says,  "Je 
vols  diminuer  chaque  jour  le  nombrc  des  hommes  de  toute  condition 
ijui  pensent  et  vivent  noblement."  The  standard  of  life  is  lowered 
though  there  may  he  less  glaring  crime.  There  may  not  be  greater 
vice,  but  there  seems  less  robust  virtue  in  Western  Europe  since  tlie 
old  fences  of  social  life  were  gapped.  Symptoms  of  intellectual 
decadence  follow  on  the  spread  of  intellectual  misapprehension  of  - 
the  higher  law  of  society,  and  whether  vice  be  on  the  increase  or  not. 
who  can  doubt  the  degradation  of  literary  and  theatrical  taste  in  the 
public  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  mischiefs  of  newspaper  slang,  and  of 
the  narcotic  phrases  probably  more  destnictive  of  judgment  than 
those  physical  narcotics  of  which  the  increasing  use  is  a  principal 
menace  to  our  progress  and  to  our  superiority  over  the  soberer  popn- 
lations  of  the  East  ?  And  most  dangerously  multiplying  of  the  dan- 
gerous claases  in  M.  Le  Play's  estimation  are  those  dullards  who  Lave 
lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  who  t« 
secure  a  quiet  life  wink  at  error  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  deny.and  who 
follow  a  policy  of  abstention  lest  they  should  offend  a  wrong-beaded 
public.     Such  weakness  he  considers  a  special  calamity  of  the  time. 

To  follow  M.  Le  Play  through  the  evidences  by  which  he  supports  his 
conclusions  would  require  the  reader  to  examine  with  him  the  notion 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  customs  of  popidations  throughout  Europe,  but 
I  will  state  shortly  the  chief  usages  he  has  generally,  if  not  invari- 
ably,  found  co-existent  with  proletarian  welfare  as  with  natiim;il 
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advance.  If  some  of  bis  plaos  seem  Utopian,  and  some  of  his  remarks 
the  expi'ession  of  truisms,  it  may  be  remembered  that  never  were 
tniismB  more  in  need  of  championship  than  now,  aad  that  the  author 
who  is  in  question  never  travels  outside  his  practical  experience  or 
indulges  in  "  working  hypotheses." 

Permanent  engagements  between  the  workmen  and  his  employer, 
which  imply  accord  as  to  the  value  of  labour,  M.  Le  Play  considers 
necessary  to  prosperity,  and  found  where  it  exists  in  any  true  sense. 
He  recommends  empliatically  that  the  workman  should  supplement 
his  earnings  by  certain  industries  practised  by  himself  or  his  family 
at  home,  such  as  gardening,  spinning,  poultry-rearing,  and  similar  do- 
mestic occupations.  Habitual  saving,  and  respect  for  women,  he  finds 
in  the  manners  of  thriving  districts.  He  has  particular  reverence  for 
all  customs  which  have  been  tested  by  long  experience,  and  is  little 
inclined  to  regiet  the  survival  of  many  that  we  are  in  England  too  well 
disposed  to  abandon  as  obsolete.  Indeed  if.  Le  Play  has  a  special  ad- 
miration for  English  custom,  by  which  he  thinks  our  stability  has  been 
hitherto  chiefly  maintained  in  spite  of  revolutionary  teaching.  From 
disregard  of  tlie  practices  of  our  forbears,  he  believes  we  are  suffering 
much  of  om-  social  perplexity.  The  disorganisation  of  society  in 
France  be  attributes,  on  the  other  band,  less  to  the  lapse  of  good 
custom  than  to  the  diminution  of  respect  for  God,  for  paternal 
authority,  and  for  womanhood.  To  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
last  century  that  struck  at  these  three  manifestations  of  respect,  but 
especially  to  the  revolutionary  legislation  in  which  those  doctrines 
were  embodied,  he  ascribes  the  i-uiuous  and  general  disrespect  to  all 
government  which  keeps  France  in  hot  water,  far  more  than  to  any 
political  cause. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  disintegration  of  society,  veiy  generally 
evident  where,  as  in  Western  Europe,  all  available  land  is  dis- 
posed of  and  more  or  less  unpurchasable ;  this  scientific  observer 
of  social  facts  proposes  the  re-aflSrmation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Decalogue  Prepared  for  modem  shrugs  at  revival  of  the  old 
prescription  as  a  specific  for  modern  disease,  which,  like  every- 
thing else  modern,  meu  are  disposed  to  think  different  and  greater 
than  what  went  before,  M.  Le  Play  elaborately  traces  the  undue 
eacroachments  of  physical  science,  which  have  dimmed  over  ethical 
perceptions.  Never  using  its  utility  as  an  argument  for  its  truth, 
he  doe»-  full  justice  to  the  special  social  value  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, based  as  it  is  on  the  Decalogue,  and  probably  most  useful 
when  most  dogmatic.  It  is  bai-dly  within  the  province  of  a  lay 
reformer  to  suggest  a  method  of  restoring  respect  for  God  other 
than  to  recommend  renewed  excellence  and  energy  to  the  clei^, 
and  a  .lystem  of  education  in  which  principles  of  action,  not  less 
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than  letters,  ehall  be  taught  While  he  desires  the  repeal  of  Buse 
revolutionary  laws,  which  have  removed  certain  old  safeguaids 
agaiDst  the  seduction  and  desertion  of  women,  M.  Le  Piay's  priiicip«l 
suggestion  towards  reconetitution  of  the  paternal  authority,  and  tbe 
family  group,  on  which  he  behoves  all  noble  and  prosperous  societyto 
be  built,  is  to  reverse  those  articles  of  the  civil  code  which  interfere 
with  the  testamentaiy  power  of  thd  family  head.  One  of  his  more  recent 
works,  "  L'oigauisation  de  la  Famille,"  minutely|describes  the  graduiJ 
deterioration  of  parental  authority  which,  notwithstanding  what 
some  theorists  have  said,  remains  the  chief  fountain  of  all  autho- 
rity, and  the  best  school  of  reasonable  obedience.  In  the  some  book 
is  traced  the  rise  of  a  bureaucracy  that  pretends  to  replace  natunl 
ties  of  relationship  by  red  tape.  Yearly,  in  France,  the  customs  by 
which  superior  families  of  peasants  ennobled  by  ancient  traditions  of 
their  forefathers'  industry,  maintained  their  position,  are  swept  amy 
by  official  zeal  and  by  the  vice  or  recklessness  that  is  countenanced 
by  the  Code.  Yet  M.  Le  Play  believes  that  the  hereditary  instinct 
of  family  life  is  still  capable  of  revival  among  his  countr)-men,  were 
"  partage  forc^  "  no  longer  obligatory. 

Whether  the  development  of  the  family  group  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date  in  prehistoric  times  or  not,  M.  Le  Play  has  observed  that 
the  extent  of  paternal  authority  affords  a  good  measure  of  progress 
among  inferior  and  of  stability  among  the  higher  races.  Best 
type  of  that  Providence,  in  which  he  still  sees  reason  to  believe,  this 
man  of  wide  experience  believes  it  to  be  a  chief  guaranty  of  sooal 
peace,  and  to  have  alone  the  power  of  duly  balancing  despotic  fonns 
of  government,  and  of  rendering  liberty  beneficent.  While  the  patri- 
archal system  of  the  mother  i-aces  of  Central  Asia  tends  to  exag- 
gerated tenacity  of  tradition,  and  binds  men  into  too  inelastic  com- 
munities, the  unstable  family,  which  is  becoming  the  usual  t^  in 
our  manufacturing  centres,  and  among  our  nomad  working  men, 
produces  dangerous  individualism  and  restlessness.  But  &f.  Le  Flay 
has  foimd  in  eminently  prosperous  districts  throughout  Europe  that 
an  intermediate  system  of  family  life  obtains.  His  account  of  its 
main  features  corresponds  to  what  used  to  be  the  ideal  British 
yeoman's  home  circle.  In  it  the  testament  of  the  father  is  the 
law  of  inheritance  for  each  generation.  The  mother,  at  his  deatli,  is 
usually  executiix  of  its  arrangements,  which  seldom,  unless  good 
cause  arise,  contradict  custom.  Tho  system  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,— -in  Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia, 
South  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  the  lesser  Swiss  Cant<ai9, 
the  North  of  Italy  and  Spain, — while  admirable  specimens  of  it. 
notwithstanding  an  adverse  code,  yet  abound  in  France.  Created  by 
custom  rather  than  by  written  law,  M.  Le  Play  has  fotmd  it  the 
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nursery  of  patriotiBiu,  and  of  the  energy  which  can  alone  throw  out 
thriving  colonies.  He  points  out  the  value  to  the  State  of  the 
younger  sons,  who,  backed  by  home,  have  means  enough  and  no  more 
to  make  way  in  the  world,  aad  he  is  distinctly  in  favour,  not  of  the 
necessary  rights  of  primogeniture,  or  even  of  male  descent,  but  of 
the  succession,  according  to  the  father's  will,  of  the  family  property 
to  one  bead,  best  capable  of  administrating  it. 

To  the  stabiUty  secured  by  such  family  disposition  be  attributes 
the  well-being  of  the  Basque  race,  whether  on  Spanish  or  French  soil. 
To  the  custom  of  that  race,  which  makes  the  eldest  child,  be  it  boy 
or  girl,  the  heir,  he  attributes  special  benefits.  Since  Strabo  recorded 
this  practice  of  female  succession  to  the  present  time,  the  Basque 
women  have  notoriously  used  the  influence  it  gave  them  to  the 
general  welfare,  while  they  remain  patterns,  as  a  rule,  of  womanly 
excellence.  Again,  following  the  track  of  Von  Maurer,  Defoumy, 
and  Hanaiier,  M.  Le  Play  traces  the  lecorda  of  stable  families  in  the 
tract  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  protected  as  they  were  by 
local  laws,  that  secured  throughout  the  feudal  period  remarkable 
liberty  to  the  people.  Even  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  southern 
France,  commercial  centres  before  those  of  the  North,  free  testa- 
mentary power  preserved,  as  is  shown  by  many  domestic  records  yet 
extant,  the  reserve  of  national  force  so  great  even  in  its  excesses  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Modem  research  has  sufficiently  proved  that  throughout  Europe 
there  were  far  more  ancient  social  farces  external  to  what  is  popularly 
called  feud^iran,  that  modified  it  and  survived  its  decay.  To  these 
social  forces  M.  Le  Play  considers  that  the  legislation  of  the  past 
eighty  yearB  has  proved  more  destructive  than  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  early  and  medieval  ages.  In  France  especially  it  has  injured  the 
class  of  small  landowners  by  contradicting  the  experieuce,  accumu- 
lated during  historic  ages,  which  iBSues  in  salutary  customs.  Just  six 
weeks  after  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  Maich,  1793,  the 
Convention,  finding  it  convenient  to  check  all  conservative  reaction, 
and  indeed  assigning  openly  the  intention  of  supporting  a  revolu- 
tionary youth  agunst  their  parents,  withdrew  li'om  fathers  testa- 
mentary power.  Before  September  of  the  same  year  Cambac^r6s 
and  Thuriot  protested  against  the  mischief  already  done,  but  in  vain. 
The  first  Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  gradual  destruction  of 
the  agricultural  middle-cl&SB,  but  for  dynastic  reasons  he  preferred  to 
restoration  of  the  old  law  the  creation  of  a  new  hereditaiy  right 
by  the  title  of  Majotut.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph  he  makes 
no  secret  of  the  use  to  which  he  put  the  Code.  "  Je  veux  avoir  cent 
fortunes,  toutes  s'^tant  elev^s  avec  le  trone,  et  restant  seules  consi- 
derables, puisque  ce  nc  sont  que  des   fld^icommis  et  que  ce  qui  nc 
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sera  pas  elles,  par  I'efFet  du  Code  Civil,  va  Be  diss^miner,  Etabiisscz 
le  Code  Civil  fk  Naples  ;  tout  ce  qui  ne  tous  est  pas  attach^  va  se 
d^tmire  alors  en  peu  d'anndes,  et  tout  ce  que  voub  voulez  coneeryerse 
con3oIidera.  Voil4  le  grand  advantage  du  Code  Civil."  Meantime 
M.  Le  Play  asserts  that  in  the  Limousin,  Berri,  Morvan,  and  other 
important  districts  excellent  families  of  the  patriarchal  type, 
wealthy  farmers  and  prosperous  before  '98,  have  been  £o  the  extent 
of  nine-tenths  disorganized  by  the  laws  of  succession.  Thronghoul 
France  the  result  in  checking  population  has  been  more  ruinous 
than  the  loss  of  a  hundred  battles.  Unigeniture  has  seemed  the 
only  way  to  avoid  a  subdivision  of  property  and  endless  law  expenses, 
which  become  heavier  in  proportion  as  partition  goes  on,  and  tM 
frequently  end  by  aljsorbing  every  franc  of  the  inheritance. 

M.  Le  Play,  always  in  search  of  facts  verified  by  competent  wit- 
nesses, and  struck  by  a  description  in  Arthur  Young's  recMd  of  his 
French  travels  during  1787-89,  which  painted  the  singular  prospedtr 
of  a  district  in  B^am,  obtained  information  of  its  present  condition, 
and  traced  in  its  deterioration  the  influence  of  the  new  Code.  Eveir 
year  adds  to  the  sad  list  of  its  ruined  families ;  though,  except 
for  the  change  of  law,  and  perhaps  increased  invasion  of  "  modem 
ideas  "  among  the  young  people,  the  conditions  of  life  remain  liUle 
altered.  As  far  as  may  be  the  peasant  proprietors  resist  the  aev' 
rule  of  succession,  but  they  81*6  often  punished  by  expensive  lawsuits, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  reckless  or  vicious,  or  even  Hpecoiative 
cadets  of  their  families.  Discouragement  settles  down  on  the  yeo- 
man, who  knows  that  the  home  he  has  honourably  maintained  will  be 
broken  up,  nor  can  any  argument  persuade  him  that  "  partage  foro^" 
is  aught  but  a  curse.  If  farming  be  treated  as  a  pure  financial 
speculation  for  capitalists,  the  mischief  is  of  cooree  less ;  but  in 
France  the  interest  of  the  peasant-owners  and  occupiers  canoot 
without  national  injury  be  postponed  'to  purely  commercial  speeah- 
tion. 

Incidentally  M.  Le  Play  observes  that  he  has  not  found  the  best 
type  of  stable  families  in  England.  He  comments  severely  on  tfae 
condition  of  our  farm-labourers ;  without  settled  homes  or  fixed 
rights,  in  too  many  districts,  they  cannot  be  aught  but  a  wide-spread 
menace  of  future  social  ill-feeling. 

As  an  example  of  M.  Le  Play's  method  of  observation,  the  amount 
of  the  Lavedan  family,  its  geuealc^,  and  actoal  ensteoce,  which  be 
gives  in  his  work  on  family  organiEation,  forms  an  excellent  study 
for  those  who  imi^ne  they  can  by  Act  of  Parliament  r^ulate  faibitR 
of  which  they  know  little,  and  which  are  the  growth  of  centories. 
The  representative  peasant  group,  of  whidi  the  monograph  is  giren, 
lives  on  the  Pyrenean  slopes,  within  a  mile  of  Cauterets  ;  so  it  ongbt 
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to  be  easy  for  EJigliub  visitors  to  verify  tbe  condition  of  Bioiilai-  homcf; 
iu  a  country  so  well  known,  iinlees  indeed  disuse  Iim  altogetiier 
paralysed  tbe  power  of  observation  in  the  toniist  and  healtli-hunt{.-i' 
of  the  }teriod.  It  ia  true  that  the  ti-aveller  crammed  with  uiue- 
teenth-century  beliefs  might  easily  overlook  some  of  the  most 
important  social  virtues  that  thrive  in  the  Basque  farm-house. 
Il'ailiDg  some  articles  of  modern  "  refinement "  and  English  com- 
fort, be  might  not  appreciate  the  varieties  of  industries  practised 
by  the  members  of  the  family,  from  the  farm-lal)our  of  the  men  to 
the  horb-growing  of  the  women,  the  bee-culture,  not  less  cared  for 
than  the  poultry;  the  work  of  winter  evenings,  wood-carviug  ox 
knitting ;  tbe  savings  carefully  put  by,  which  can  be  replaced  by  do 
"  economic  combination."  Yet  in  the  government  of  the  "  Melouga  " 
family,  of  whom  M.  Le  Flay  details  the  life,  answers  may  be  found  to 
many  problems  that  exercise  philanthropists  and  reformers.  For 
instance,  it  ia  reckoned  a  duty  by  these  peasants  to  provide  by  annual 
payments  for  medical  help,  so  the  scandal  of  well-to-do  persons 
applying  for  gratuitous  hospital- service  is  avoided — indeed  pauperism 
would  seem  impossible  to  a  race  so  well  and  thoroughly  established. 
Tbe  prosperity  of  the  Melouga  stock  had  maintained  itself  for  four 
hundred  years,  when,  in  1850,  M.  Le  Play  took  his  notes  of  its  con- 
ditions. The  history  of  its  subsequent  decadence  under  the  influence 
of  tbe  Code,  successfully  resisted  until  new  fashions  came  by  rait  to 
tbe  mountain  slope,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  M.  Le  Play's  prevision. 
The  unsuccessful  stand  made  by  the  better  members  of  the  family  to 
check  the  legalized  disobedience  and  waste  of  one  or  two  of  its  black 
sheep  is  touching  proof  of  the  mischief  that  law,  based  on  error,  can 
inflict  on  the  wisest.  The  head  of  it — a  woman — keeps  the  tradition  of 
the  old  ways,  but  at  her  death  the  law  will  break  up  her  work,  and  her 
children,  impoverished  by  necessary  lawsuits,  will  join  the  increasing 
herd  of  homeless  "lodgers;"  hanger-on  to  tbe  skirt  of  civilization, 
mere  jetsam  and  flotsam  when  some  storm  'of  illness  or  misfortune 
overtake  them,  and  the  last  material  from  which  any  superior 
evolution  of  humanity  may  be  anticipated. 

lu  contrast  to  the  wiser  conduct  of  the  Melougas,  M.  Le  Play 
tells  the  story  of  a  labourer's  family  which,  on  the  death  of  its 
chief,  abandoned,  itself  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  under  not 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Of  savings  worth  some  tbirty-six 
pounds  not  thirty  shillings  remained  to  the  heirs,  when  tbe  due 
forma  had  been  fulfllled.  From  an  official  report  of  1852,  a  fact, 
terrible  when  its  cruelty  is  realized,  is  verified,  that  in  1850  of 
1980  sales  operated  under  the  law  of  forced  partition,  of  properties 
under  £20,  and  producing  altogether  about  £22,300,  tbe  expenses 
w«re  over  £25,000,  or  12  per  cent,  above  the  whole  value  of  tlie 
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goods  sold.  No  reduction  of  legal  costs  is  a  sufficient  remedy,  in 
M.  Le  Play's  opinion,  for  an  injustice  which  has  even  worse  results 
than  the  impoverishment  of  the  poor,  by  its  direct  discouragemeal  of 
prudence  and  its  break-up  of  families.  He  conceives  that  only  by 
restoring  free  testamentary  power  can  social  stability  be  regained  in 
France.  Almost  In  the  hour  of  itK  fall,  the  Imperial  Oovennnent 
prepared  a  measure  in  this  direction,  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  of 
18l)li  into  the  condition  of  the  peasant  and  labouring  cleaa.  H.  Le 
Play  had,  doubtless,  no  small  share  in  the  projected  reform  whicfa 
was  to  reverse  Tronchet's  piinciple,  "  La  loi  doit  servir  d'arbitre  eotre 
le  p^re  et  ses  enfants,"  and  to  undo  the  legislation  which  makes  it  a 
popularsaying,  thaf'lesenfantssODtuQ  inconvenient  dans  lafamille." 
As  these  provisions  of  the  Code  are  frequently  held  up  to  English 
admiration,  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  dwell  on  M.  Le  Play's  expo- 
sure of  their  tendency.  He  is  no  less  detailed  and  emphatic  in 
his  dissection  of  other  retrograde  symptoms,  and  in  tracing  theii 
caiiSL's.  But  while  he  cuts  deeply  into  some  morbid  growths  of 
European  society,  he  believes  that  the  meuis  of  reform  are  simple 
and  efficacious  if  by  the  light  of  experience  good  and  evil  were  duly 
weighed  and  dealt  with  accoixliog  to  common  sense.  In  proportion 
as  the  humiliation  of  his  countiy  has  been  severe,  has  he  regained 
hope  that  was  well-nigh  extinct  during  the  preceding  intoxication  of 
seeming  wealth  and  false  security.  His  readers  will  probably  hesi- 
tate to  deny  that  in  his  reversion  to  the  Decalogue,  as  the  best  prao- 
tical  rule  of  human  conduct  that  has  been  formulated,  M.  Le  Play  is 
a  wise  teacher — nor  will  it  be  generally  questioned  that,  aa  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  declares,  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  while 
science  and  art  should  occupy  but  the  remaining  part  in  bumsii 
affairs.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  be  sanguine  that  the  good  sense  to 
which  the  French  reformer  appeals  is  as  common  to  men  now  as  at 
former  epochs  of  renascence  from  corruption  and  error.  The  notion 
that  we  are  wiser  and  better  than  we  were  before,  the  Aryan  pride, 
revolts  against  Semitic  justice  and  social  order,  yet  only  by  their  roles 
have  nations  hitherto  become  great  and  remained  stable.  The  ten 
commandments  and  the  revelation  of  their  inner  sense  which  we  call 
Christianity  are  the  most  perfect  form  of  law  that  has  been  possessed 
by  men,  and  fragments  of  it  have  been  the  talismans  which  have 
preserved  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  The  people  which  hold 
religiously  the  greater  number  of  those  fragments  have  proved  moat 
stable,  even  though  without  coal  fields  or  commerc&  The  precepts 
of  the  Decalogue  and  true  civilization  M.  Le  Play  have  found  to  be 
invariably  connected.  Where  they  are  systematically  violated,  so 
proportionately  wealth  corrupts,  and  intellectual  ervOT  justifies  the 
corruption. 
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But  who  will  believe  that  Acts  of  Farliaraent  are  not  better  suited 
to  modem  development  than  the  old  Eastern  law ;  who  will  bear 
up  against  the  flood  of  self-laudation  that  breaks  upon  his  better 
thoughts  in  the  daily  papers,  and  that  feeds  his  vanity  by  such 
assertions,  for  instance,  as  Uiat  because  it  is  Cavliat  the  Basque 
population  is  inferior  to  the  mob  of  the  Spanish  cities — or  that 
Central  Asia  is  capable  of  "  ci^'iiization  "  by  Petersburgh  ? 

M.  Le  Plav  in  his  works  uses  three  methods  of  appeal  to  common 
sense.  For  those  sceptical  of  any  divine  revelation  of  law,  or  who  do 
not  perceive  that  law  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  lawH,  he  points 
the  moral  of  social  Jiistory.  Selfish  and  indolent  persons  who  have 
replaced  religion  by  religiosity  he  recalls  to  action  by  reminding 
them  of  the  invariable  teaching  of  Scripture  touching  the  necessity 
of  righteousness.  For  the  ordinary  reader,  ignorant  but  well  inten- 
tioned,  he  marshals  the  testimonies  of  existing  society  to  liis  conclu- 
sions. Having  shown,  as  is  too  easy,  that  there  are  widespread 
.symptoms  of  decadence  in  .Western  Europe  and  its  races,  he  does  not 
fear  to  affront  modern  arrogance  by  declaring,  as  Socrates  declared 
aud  as  Montesquieu  repeated,  that  restoration  of  such  customs  as 
have  been  found  co-existcnt  with  national  welfare,  and  imitation  of 
tlioKe  found  fruitful  in  the  superior  races,  is  the  true  method  of  reform. 
In  eveiy  prosperous  community  he  has  observed  a  natural  aristocracy 
of  wiser  citizens  distinguished,  in  wliatever  rank,  for  their  moral 
excellence  and  social  prudence  ;  careful  of  good  tradition  and  mind- 
ful of  the  well-being  of  their  neighbours.  The  fashion  of  our  day  has 
transferred  the  due  influence  of  such  lirudliommcs  to  the  profes- 
sional pbrasemakers,  to  the  creators  of  "  parliamentary  "  language  and 
to  stimulating  journalists.  But  tiie  men  who  can  speak  with  experience 
and  have  earned  by  conduct  a  right  to  be  heard,  have  to  be  disin- 
terred, as  it  were,  from  the  heap  of  written  Mid  spoken  rubbish  which 
has  accumulated  in  our  world  and  has  hidden  many  of  its  best  truths, 
much  as  the  Roman  treasures  have  been  buried  in  the  dust  of  those 
social  storms  which  swept  over  her.  We  are  to  hope  nothing  mean- 
time from  invention  of  new  morality.  Not  one  beneficial  novelty  has 
been  produced  in  ethics  since  the  Christian  era,  while  even  then  the 
morals  of  the  Decalogue  were  but  re-affirmed.  On  the  contraiy, 
dangers  arise  from  nwel  formulas  which  aSect  not  only  our  intellec- 
tual but  our  physical  welfare.  We  bear  much  of  the  mischiefs  of 
dogma,  but  the  mischiefs  of  false  doctrines  are  so  immediate  that  some 
nice  standard  of  dogma  is  evidently  of  absolute  necessity.  For 
instance,  what  can  seem  more  unimportant  to  blouse  or  chawbacon 
than  the  distinctions  of  theology  touching  original  sin !  Yet  if  man's 
natural  goodness  bo  preached,  blouse  and  chawbacon  will  find  them- 
selves whirled   away   in   revolutionary  efforts  to  reduce  men   and 
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govGrnments  to  their  origiaal  perfection.  Meantime,  Social  sdoocu 
divorced  from  tbe  tbcological  scieace,  which  declares  authoritativelv 
a  revealed  law,  discovers  that  it  has  no  higher  mission  than  to  correct 
the  evils  attendant  on  each  new  phyfiical  discovery  and  check  tlie 
various  unhealthy  tendenciciB  of  our  civilization.  If  it  invade  U>c 
regions  of  eternal  justice  or  pretend  to  reveal  new  laws  of  buman 
conduct,  repetitions  of  the  experiments  and  of  the  social  and  political 
di3ordei"a,of  the  last  eighty  years  may  be  expected  on  a  larger  scale. 
Indeed,  stability  rather  than  progress  must  be  the  aim  of  all  wbo  art- 
not  inclined  for  a  series  of  those  leaps  in  the  dark  which  have  certainiv 
not  bettered  the  west  of  Europe  in  latea*  times. 

M.  Le  Play  cannot  hope  for  support  from  the  brilliant  l>am!  of 
sociologists  in  search  of  Utopia^  but  their  disapproval  ia  a  HOftll 
thing  compared  to  the  dense  opposition  he  must  expect  from  the 
crowd  of  well-intetitioned  beUevers  in  a  necessary  progress  and  in 
the  civilizing  mission  of  certain  races.  To  most  of  the  generation 
he  admonishes,  invulnerable  in  their  optimistic  conceit,  it  seenu  as 
undesirable  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  "  stand  in  tbe  ancient  ways."  Fm" 
bow  is  it  possible  that  benighted  persons,  ignorant  of  telegraphs,  ga^^, 
and  railways,  and  uninstructed  by  a  daily  journal,  should  be  our 
teachers  in  conduct  \  Yet  in  France  it  has  been  proved  quite  lately 
that  these  are  but  accidents  of  life,  more  or  less  desirable,  but  of 
small  account  beside  any  one  of  the  ten  precepts  which  resucoe  our 
religious  and  social  obligations.  So  fai-  as  French  citizen.s  have  taken 
to  heart  the  scenes  they  have  lately  witnessed,  they  appear  to  be 
ahead  of  us  in  experience,  and  the  cahimities  of  two  years  havi- 
gained  fur  M.  Le  Play  adherents  in  the  most  opposite  political  campi^ 
Still  a  main  impediment  to  social  reform  in  France,  and  p«r)iap^ 
equally  in  Fngland,  is  the  eclipse  of  the  experienced  and  worthy  roeu 
who  are  tbe  salt  of  every  comrounity.  If  tbe  common  seoae  of  tlie 
liuperior  working  man,  the  honest  merchant  or  squire,  venture  i« 
contradict  "  modem  thought,"  the  theories  of  literary  free  lances,  or 
the  artificial  jargon  of  the  pi-ess,  who  will  listen  to  it?  Well  saiJ 
Richelieu,  in  his  "testament  politique,"  that  the  wise  stat«siiiaii 
desired  "  plus  de  maitres  fes  arts  mecaniques,  que  de  maitres  f«  art- 
lib^raux."  But  the  great  Frenchman  never  conceived,  as  he  saw4lie 
language  of  his  countrymen  settle  into  that  accuracy  which  g&ine<l 
for  it  world-wide  power,  tbe  modem  corruptions  of  speech  whieli. 
confusing  tbe  expression,  confuse  aUo  the  baces  and  weaken  tk 
authority  of  men's  will  and  thought  Of  course  M.  Le  Play  <i«^ 
not  omit  to  notice  the  substitution  of  meanings,  the  thimbleri^og 
of  words,  that  is  a  main  impediment  to  just  judgment  The  glil' 
use  of  phrases  as  a  test  of  Parliamentary  and  representatife  Ill- 
ness, the  verbal  compromises  that  accompany  our  vague  rel^'"'" 
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professious,  are  more  active  enemies  to  definite  thought  in  England 
than  in  Prance,  for  the  more  open  antt^nism  of  faith  and  scep- 
ticism has  there  somewhat  cleared  the  fog  in  which  unchristian 
Christians  love  to  conceal  their  logical  deformities.  But  how  many 
shams  are  hidden  by  all  the  dominant  European  races  at  home 
and  abroad,  how  their  vanity  is  fed  and  they  are  secured  from 
untimely  truth  by  such  perverted  words  as  "  equality,  civilization, 
modem  society,  association,  progress,  uttramontanism,  barbarism," 
and  the  like,  which  can  be  made  to  mean  whatever  suits  the  prejudice 
of  their  employer !  The  Witans  are  reduced  to  dumbness  under  the 
storm  of  such  unmeaning  generalities,  yet  M.  Le  Play  hopes  to  rouse 
the  class  he  names  "Autorit^s  Sociales  "  to  assert  their  due  influence, 
withftut  which  no  people  has  ever  proved  stable  or  prosperous.  He 
invokes,  whether  the  printer  Mame  of  Tours,  who  presides  over  six 
thousand  model  workmen,  or  the  Duke  d'Audiffret  Pasquier,  whether 
the  peasant  Melouga  or  the  bishops  of  the  church, — to  speak  ail  they 
know  of  truth  in  social  questions  and  make  conduct  rather  than 
political  change  the  aim  of  their  public  action.  M.  Le  Play  anticipates 
success,  and  be  is  probably  not  misinformed,  though  such  hope  seems 
vain  to  us  who  hatch  each  year  broods  of  new  principles  and  experi- 
ments of  all  sorts  iu  social  science ;  who  believe  in  national  salvation 
by  compulsory  arithmetic  if  sufficiently  free  of  dogma,  and  in  small 
instalments  of  social  liquidation ;  here  a  little  paring  of  landed  property, 
and  there  a  reconnaissance  in  voluntaryism.  Some  discouii^ement  is 
indeed  natural  to  such  among  us  who  believe  in  M.  Le  Play's  method- 
of  Inform,  when  we  watch  the  progress  of  these  schemes  pushed  on  by 
political  acrobats  who  can  only  keep  their  balance  by  advance,  and 
who  have  longabandoned  the  idea  of  stability.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
throw  off  the  clinging  scepticism  of  improvement  which  drives  us  to 
quack  cures  for  social  disorder  ;  difficult  to  recognize  that  the  truisms 
of  the  Decalogue  are  vital  truths,  a  Jordan  in  which  alone  we  may  wash 
and  be  clean,  however  superior  Abana  and  Pharpar  may  appear  to  us. 
And  if  we,  the  chief  patrons  as  we  suppose  of  common  sense,  if 
not  of  "  sweet  reasonableness,"  find  the  social  law  of  the  gi'cat  Semitic 
lawgiver,  the  traditionary  principles  of  the  great  Eastern  races,  offen- 
sively archaic,  what  chance  have  they  we  may  ask  of  acknowledgment 
in  Prance  ?  Events  have  shown  there,  however,  by  very  clear  evidence, 
that  social  peace,  security  of  property,  and  firm  government,  are  pre- 
eminent requirements  to  a  nation,  and  how  to  recover  them  is  a 
question  voted  "  burning "  by  practical  men,  while  the  urgency  of 
chocking  false  doctrines  and  controlling  their  fanatics  is  perceived  in 
presence  of  the  International.  For  that  Society  is  a  Frankenstein 
which  rouses  its  creator  to  self-defence,  and  which  teaches  hira  the  out- 
come of  humanity  without  authoritative  religion  and  without  law,  or  at 
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Ifiast  rebel  to  the  law  by  which  man  has  hitherto  lived.  We  persist 
in  applying  our  political  theoriea  to  France,  and  live  in  constant  mis- 
ualculation  of  events  there,  because  we  do  not  recognize  that  many 
and  leading  men  there  have  postponed  the  political  to  the  social 
question.  The  Commnnists  and  Internationalists  are  stem  teachers. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  more  striking  witness  to  the  uses  of  revealed 
religtoD  as  a  bond  of  society  than  the  distinctly  dogmatic  character 
of  the  international  faith.  That  largest  source  of  intellectual  strength 
aud  chief  tie  between  men  for  good  or  evil,  a  creed  that  confronts  tie 
problems  and  mysteries  of  life,  is  not  wanting  to  the  evangelists  of  Hatf- 
In  this  lie.s  part  of  the  secret  of  their  successful  propaganda  at  a  time 
when  active  benevolence  is  redoubled  and  efforts  at  conciliation  are 
sincere,  and  when  there  never  were  such  incessant  labours  of  sanitarr, 
political,  and  philanthropical  Olympians  to  put  straight  the  troubles  of 
the  nether  earth.  The  International  Society  vies  with  CathoHciiy  iii 
its  oreanized  system;  its  obligations  of  hatred  to  certain  governments 
and  classes  parody  the  law  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  It  sets  up 
human  perfection  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  human  sinfulness, 
and  it  declares  the  divinely  revealed  sanctions  to  be  so  many  evil 
impediments  to  the  development  of  that  Humanity  which  is  the 
God  of  the  new  Gospel.  No  concessions  from  the  governing  daises 
satisfy,  for  the  labourer  claims  the  right  to  confer  favoui-s  and  not  to 
accept  them  from  God  or  man.  He  only  waits  the  fuller  propaga- 
tion of  his  belief,  to  enter  into  the  satisfaction  of  superiority,  to 
remodel  law  and  found  a  world  as  new  as  that  Christian  world  which 
rose  on  the  Roman  decadence.  Meantime,  not  without  teaching  him 
lessons  other  than  were  intended,  have  his  late  governors  flung  him 
universal  suffn^o,  large  liberty  in  vice,  and  set  before  him  perspec- 
tives of  illimitable  city  building.  He  has  forgotten  wholesome  custom, 
and  who  shall  blame  him  in  the  misery  of  his  error  if  he  be  not  parti- 
cularly grateful  to  those  who  have  robbed  him  of  hia  old  faith  in 
ultimate  justice,  while  they  have  secured  to  him  scientific  jwison.', 
tangles  of  red  tape,  unequalled  in  the  whole  world,  Satory  retribu- 
tion, and  M.  de  Paris  who  remains  an  institution  when  "  le  nomme 
Dieu"  is  out  of  date?  If  heaven  and  hell  are  out  of  the  (luestion 
the  pi'actical  Frenchman  insists  on  at  least  the  temporal  redemption 
of  suffering  humanity.  The  "logic  of  ideas"  will  not  pause  in  discreet 
acknowledgment  that  whether  it  be  tnie  or  not  it  is  prudent  to  make 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  divine  revelation  of  truth  to  him.  It 
will  not  accept  sham  formulas  knowing  them  to  be  sham,  though 
eager  in  grasp  of  formulas  that  explain  human  distresses  and 
promise  relief  from  them.  Is  it  altogether  unreasonable  to  blame 
the  working  man  if  he  prefer  the  creed  of  Pyat  and  Mant  tfl  the 
creedlessness  that  has  been  fashionable  among  his  social  superion  t 
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BeligioQ  in  the  scheme  of  M.  Le  Piay  means  something  mpre 
iatimatety  allied  to  citizenship  than  the  inefficient  piety  which  has 
retired  hi  sulks  from  the  national  arena ;  but  the  necessity  of  a 
revival  of  religion  to  meet  the  Intemattonal  propaganda  is  heartily  re- 
o^ized  by  him.  Meantime  he  sees  the  uselessness  of  asking  adhesion 
to  traditional  formulas,  religious  or  social,  unless  tbey  are  supported 
by  irrefragable  facta.  Attempts  at  reform  by  mere  assertion  of 
principles  constantly  fail,  and  must  fail,  iu  the  present  temper  of  men 
whose  first  impulse,  if  preached  to,  is  to  contradict  the  preacher, 
M.  Le  Play  asks  ooly  that  men  of  good  will  should  examine  the 
situation ;  they  will  find  labour  questions,  class  antagonisms,  pau- 
perism, and  similar  difficulties,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappearance 
of  old  customs,  and  of  that  class  of  bora  governors  without  which  no 
society  holds  together,  whether  it  be  the  village  community  of  India 
or  the  German  Empire.  Without  thia  twofold  support  of  ancestral 
custom  and  living  authorities,  men  deprived  of  protection  or  family 
traditions  become  mere  highway  dust ;  material  for  bureaucratic  cen- 
tralization, aud  of  which  a  geographical  boundary  contains  so  many 
taxable  atoms.  The  laws  of  Robespierre,  Petiou,  and  Tronchet, 
acting  as  solvents  to  old  French  custom  and  destructive  of  sociid 
authority  other  than  that  of  the  Paris  dictators,  have  caused  a  social 
isolation  that  eleven  revolutions  and  sixteen  varieties  of  governments 
have  vainly  attempted  since  to  alleviate.  Having  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  the  disease  of  Western  Europe,  SI.  Le  Play 
refers  for  the  best  method  of  using  his  remedies  to  the  history  of 
the  past.  He  finds  that  the  ancient  precepts  which  command  respect 
for  God,  for  paternal  authority,  and  for  woman,— broken,  but  acknow- 
ledged ever  since  they  were  given  in  the  daily  life  of  men, — were 
impugned  by  the  legislation,  which  in  1791-94  became  the  basis  of 
the  Civil  Code,  ahd  which  has  been  widely  imitated  outside  France, 
To  amend  or  reverse  what  is  mischievous  in  this  legislation  is  part  of 
M.  Le  Play's  immediate  plan  of  reform.  To  effect  this  he  regrets 
the  absence  of  a  firm  central  power,  but  still  be  is  hopeful  in  the 
revival  of  "  a  piinciple  superior  to  monarchy  itself,  the  law  of  God 
declared  in  the  Decalogue;"  a  principle  that  should  by  wise  men 
capable  of  profiting  by  experience  be  made  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment, whatever  its  political  foim — political  forms  being  comparatively 
unimportant  in  M.  Le  Play's  eyes.  That  this  principle  may  be 
carried  into  the  details  of  life,  again  and  again  he  exhorts  his  readers 
to  restore  good  customs  and  to  imitate  those  of  prosperous  nations ; 
in  short,  to  secure  the  means  of  pr<^reBS  rather  than  vainly  believe 
that  while  we  neglect  the  higher  law  of  conduct,  progress  will  go  on 
of  itself.  He  is  hopeful  in  belief  that  his  countrymen  will  retrace 
their  downward  course  of  two  hundred  years,  and  aa  they  have  before 
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done  after  calamity,  rebuild  the  State  on  the  old  principles  of  eternal 
justice  and  moi-ality.  He  anticipates  the  return  of  a  social  peace  pro- 
pagated by  personal  influence,  and  from  among  the  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  he  hopes  thatanutioual  party  may  issue  pledged 
to  the  restoration  of  such  social  peace  before  all  other  busineaii. 

Let  us  admire  the  cool  contradiction  implied  in  this  anticipation  to 
the  "  advanced  "  and  advancing  thinkers,  with  whose  desperate  efforts 
by  overturning  society  to  discover  some  social  elixir  we  have  grown 
unfortunately  familiar.  Yet  these  are  not  the  chief  opponents  with 
whom  the  preacher  of  ancient  righteousness  has  to  do  battle.  Thu 
very  article  of  the  Times  which  admits  the  wisdom  of  M.  Le 
Play's  advice  touching  the  disturbance  of  our  landed  property  can- 
not conclude  its  praise  of  the  "impartial  and  enlightened  foreigner" 
without  a  bit  of  the  popular  clap-trap  with  which  journalists  pamper 
our  conceit  "  Wo  cannot  command  the  past  to  return,"  sap  the 
omniscient  oracle,  "  or  the  future  to  pursue  the  track  marked  out  k 
antiquity,  if  indeed  it  could  be  traced  on  the  sands  the  tide  rolls  over 
day  by  day."  Now  thia  is  exactly  what  M.  Le  Play  would  have  us 
do  as  the  only  means  of  progress.  And  our  more  recent  inquiries 
into  the  life  of  nations,  lying  apart  from  European  civilization,  eon- 
tirm  singularly  hia  conclusions,  and  rebuke  the  arrogant  Philistinism 
which  so  long  has  treated  non-European  races  as  altogether  inferior 
and  contemptible.  Their  resistance,  social  and  religious,  to  our 
vaunted  superiority  is  yearly  better  accounted  for  by  discovering  in 
their  life  fragments  of  the  law  and  religious  faith  by  which  we  hare 
prospered.  The  small  band  of  observant  travellers  has  profited  bj 
the  example  of  tolerant  and  minute  investigation  set  some  forty 
years  since  by  the  author  of  the  "Spirit  of  the  East."  We  are  not  now 
so  surprised  as  we  were  before  his  rebuke  of  our  ignorant  assumptions, 
to  hear  of  the  virtues  and  of  the  national  or  tribal  stability,  whetlier 
of  Kirghis  nomads  or  of  the  Khands  of  Orissa.  Observation  of  the 
great  Eastern  populations  has  traced  the  sources  of  their  welfare  to 
principles  of  which  we  have  the  best  formula  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
■  to  their  recognition  of  that  inborn  vice  to  which  early  educational 
restraint  is  the  best  antidote. 

M.  Le  Play  ventures  to  commend  to  his  countrymen  the  Chinese 
a?  "la  seule  race  qui  depuis  quarante-deux  sii>cles  conserve  une 
nationality  vivace,  et  auasi  la  seule  qui  ait  toujours  oppos^  an  vice 
originel  les  prescriptions  d'une  regie  supreme  ;"  and  again  writbg 
,of  them :  "  Une  histoire  de  quarante-deux  sikiles  eat  un  ph^om^ne 
unique  qui  s'explique  par  deux  faits  sp^iaux  k  la  Chiae.  Vn 
principe  a  coostamment  preside  il  la  constitution  ;  e'est  le  Drogue 
tran.smis  &  la  race  par  les  fils  de  Noe,  conserve  depuis  I'origine  par 
la  coutume  et  depuis  vingt-quatre  siecJes  par  le  Livre  de  Coafucius. 
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L'agent  de  tnuiBmisaion  a  toujonra  4t6  la  famille  patriarcale,  qui  se 
conserve  in^branlable  au  foyer  de  Vempereut  conuue  &  cetui  dn 
moiodre  paysou."  It  would  seem  that  we  have  indeed  some  cause  to 
dread  the  oompetition  in  industry  of  the  Chinese,  to  whose  national 
vi^ur  and  pertinacious  habits  we  have  but  one  of  our  subject  races 
to  oppose.  A  somewhat  similar  regard  to  the  patriarchal  traditions 
of  the  East,  however  shaken  by  unhappy  interference,  has  made  the 
Iiish  the  moEt  fertile,  frugal,  and  laborious  of  Europeans  in  countries 
other  than  their  own,  and  wherever  new  territories  have  to  be  settled. 
Tbe  faults  of  Chinese  or  Irish  are  notorious,  but  their  virtues  are  of 
the  sort  withont  which  progress  is  vain  lacking  stability.  The  ridi- 
culed Celestials  seem  in  some  things  to  be  wisest  of  terrestials ;  the 
Irish  are  more  and  more  irrepressible,  while  not  one  prosperous 
race  cau  be  uted,  by  those  who  declare  revealed  religion  and  law 
enforced  by  Divine  authority  unnecessary,  in  support  of  their 
nation. 

The  races  which  descending  from  the  "  roof  of  the  worid  "  have 
fomied  our  actual  society  in  Europe,  chiefly  enforced  the  observance 
of  ancient  la.w  by  custon),  while  the  southern  emigrants  embodied  it 
more  frequently  in  written  documents.  "  Les  coutumes,"  observes 
H.  Le  Play,  in  an  admirable  sentence,  "  commes  les  lois  ^crites  ont 
<-t^  fond&s  sur  I'exp^rience.  Le  plus  sur  criterium  de  leur  valeur  se 
trouve  dans  les  caractferes  de  la  paix  sociala  Mais  ce  but  n'a  jamais 
i''t^  atteint  qu'au  moyen  d'institutions  confoimes  k  la  loi  de  Dieu. 
O'est  ainsi  que  chez  tous  les  peuples  on  a  vu  surgir  k  la  fois,  de  la 
r^v^tion  et  de  I'experience,  la  religion,  la  famiUe  et  la  propri^t^  au 
meme  temps  que  les  r^Ies  qui  president  au  tmvail,  k  I'association  et 
ail  gouvemement."  How  unscientific  is  the  superstition,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  all  former  laws  of  progress  are  to  be  disregfurded 
l)ecau8©  we  have  travelled  so  &rby  their  aid,  the  reader  will  acknow- 
ledge, if  his  vanity,  his  interest,  or  his  passions,  do  not  too  strongly 
invite  him  to  experimentalize  in  less  austere  ethics  and  attemptj  the 
;ittainment  of  larger  personal  power  than  he  possesses  under  the  old 
order. 

Xo  one  is  more  sensible  than  M.  Le  Flay,  of  the  uselessness  of 
personal  assertion  of  truth  however  true,  unless  it  be  supported  by 
incontrovertible  facts.  To  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  evidences  he 
lias  accumulated,  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  idea  within 
the  hmits  of  this  article,  he  has  since  the  catastrophe  of  1870 
laboured  to  form  a  group  of  social  authorities  in  whatever  dass, 
pledged  to  investigate  the  real  sources  of  disorder,  and  to  collect 
iurther  facts  according  to  the  minute  and  accurate  method  of  which 
oxamples  are  given  in  M.  Le  Play's  works.  DismissiDg  theories  of 
n-hatever  sort,  be  urges  research  into  all  accessible  domestic  and  local 
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anDals  of  the  past.  From  a  snrvey  of  the  &ete  already  amassed  h^ 
anticipates  a  wide-spread  conviction  of  their  importance,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  lessons  they  teach.  ThH  conTictioD  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  citizen  members  of  "LTJnion  de  la  pwx  sociale"  to 
express  to  all  sincerely  interested  in  reform. 

No  one  who  remembers  the  origins,  or  at  least  the  visible  am» 
of  all  great  revolntlons  in  iaith  and  sentiment,  but  must  acknowledge 
that  miyorities  are  nnneeded  to  change  the  couroe  of  nations.  Tea 
righteous  men  may  at  every  epoch  save  the  comiptest  dty.  To  the 
disheartened  reformer,  the  discredited  preaeherof  "the  ancient  wsy^ 
there  may  seem  no  believers  in  his  mess^e,  yet  seven  thonsand 
unknown  supporters  will,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  appear  at  his  side. 
To  us  in  England,  those  Frenchmen  with  whose  names  we  are  fiuniHw 
seem  absorbed  in  party  fights  and  parliamentary  dodges  more  or  lea 
artful.  Meantime  we  have  little  true  conception  of  the  social  atmo- 
sphere in  France,  Its  conditions  are  widely  dissimilar  to  thoee  which 
admit  our  essays  in  sociology,  and  which  favour  the  belief  that  sewer 
improvement  and  the  snubbing  of  "Ultnimontanes"  is  the  chief 
national  concern.  Naturally  we  are  astray  in  our  estimate  of  » 
Dupanloiip,  and  a  mixed  antipathy  to  balloon  ministers,  unsuccesfbl 
Marshals,  and  Bourbon  pretensions  dim  our  perceptions,  still  influeueea 
as  they  are  by  Waterloo  and  the  Alisonian  legend.  French  statasmen 
and  the  ten  commandments  seem  an  impossible  combination,  and  is^ 
for  return  to  the  family  and  pious  customs  which  are  the  expreMW 
of  the  Decalogue,  the  common  intelligence  ta  disposed  to  disbelieve 
that  they  ever  existed  outside  England. 

Yet  more  remarkable  than  the  bold  denial  of  cherished  revolo- 
tionary  ideas  by  M,  Le  Play,  is  the  actual  success  of  the  plan  he  h«s 
suggested  for  their  gradual  extirpation  among  honest  men.  Though  hB 
principal  work  "  La  R^orme  Sociale"  has  gone  through  four  editieiB, 
with  a  yearly  increasing  sale,  its  dry  and  methodical  style  suited  ill 
the  taste  of  the  second  Empire,  however  its  recommendations  were 
approved  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Many  men  of  mark,  amoog 
whom  we  may  instance  M.  Chevalier  as  a  name  well  known  ia 
England,  gave  cordial  assent  to  its  principles ;  but  it  is  only  ance 
the  collapse  of  "70  that  a  really  considerable  following  has  attaebed 
itself  to  M.  Le  Play.  Immediately  on  the  pacification  of  Paris  he 
found  himself  beset  by  questioners  eager  to  aak  the  jm^et  whose 
prophecies  had  been  more  than  verified,  what  was  to  be  done  to  abate 
the  evils  from  which  France  had  evidently  suffered.  He  answered 
their  inquiries  in  a  pamphlet  that,  taking  a  catechetical  form,  re- 
sumes the  concluaiona  of  his  former  works.  In  the  space  of  seventy- 
four  pages  "  La  Paix  Sociale  "  enumerates  the  chief  comiptkHH  ana 
errors,  and  their  remedies  according  to  his  experience.     At  the  same 
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'  time  renewing  his  appeal  to  all  good  citizens,  M.  Le  Play  founded  the 
"Uoion  "  of  which  the  object  has  been  described.  He  has  faith  in 
the  "  lag  battalions ''  of  worthy  men  when  once  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are  for  their  peace  is  drilled  into  them.  It  is  often  hinted 
that  the  heroes  of  science  and  culture  shonld  not  be  hampered  in 
their  triumphal  prepress  to  the  millennium  of  a  glorified  humanity, 
yet  meantime  ordinary  men  must  not  be  suffered  to  succumb  to  the 
tyrannies  that  are  in  full  blast.  The  true  social  authorities,  superior 
in  commoQ  sease  and  conduct,  must  refuse  the  coercion  of  press-led 
but  ignorant  majorities.  Nor  mtist  they  be  discounted  if  fanatics 
of  change  despise  them  as  oonaervative,  or  if  theorists  pooh-pooh 
them  as  obstructive  when  they  require  some  true  report  of  the 
direction  and  nature  of  so-called  progress. 

The  appeal  of  1871  has  not  been  as  fruitless  as  our  "modem 
thought "  might  have  anticipated  trom  so  simple  a  demand  on  good 
sense  and  such  an  unadorned  statement  of  social  truisms.  Since 
then  three  letters  have  been  published  by  the  "  Association  to  pro- 
mote Social  Peace,"  from  men  who  have  thought  it  well  to  announce 
their  reasons  for  adherence  to  its  principles,  and  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  the  immediate  measures  of  reform  it  proposes. 
Except  as  an  excuse  for  political  legerdemain  in  our  House  of 
Commons,  three  is  a  number  that  certainly  appears  to  represent  little 
weight  of  opinion.  But  the  three  writers  whose  letters  to  M.  Le 
Play  have  been  published  as  pamphlets,  are  representative  of  classes. 
The  Comte  de  Butenval  is  a  diplomatist,  and  was  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary under  the  Empire ;  M.  Lucien  Bnin  is  head  of  the  Lyons 
bar,  and  a  leading,  if  not  chief  spokesman  of  the  Legitimist  party  in 
the  Assenably ;  and  Monseigneur  Isoard,  auditor  of  the  Bomaa 
Kota,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  commands  the  respect  and 
to  a  certain  degree  the  co-operation  of  hie  fellow-clergy. 

The  words -of  these  men  merit  attention,  whatever  airy  opinions  we 
may  hold  of  the  baselessness  of  their  convictions.  It  may  not  be 
long  indeed  before  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  France 
lately  may  be  felt  by  us  even  though  we  incur  them  by  another  sort 
of  revolt  against  law.  We  have  been  slower  to  propose  dangerous 
reversal  of  the  ancient  ways  at  home,  but  we  have  been  chief  dis- 
turbers of  the  law  of  nations  and  may  expect  to  reap  a  full  harvest 
of  Geneva  Arbitrations,. Central  A^ian  affronts,  Paris  Treaties,  and 
similar  checks ;  bands  wherewith  the  Philistines  may  bind  John  Bull 
Agonistea  The  northern  tenacity  of  custom  has  served  us  well, 
but  we  have  shown  small  respect  to  the  sixth  and  tenth  command- 
ments in  our  way  of  securing  prestige  at  any  price,  and  we  have  little 
less  need  than*our  neighbours  to  examine  and  repair  the  under  struc- 
ture of  our  civilization. 

3  F  2 
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M.  Lucien  Brim  explains  the  reasoQB  for  bis  first  discouragement 
in  view  of  M.  Le  Play's  method  of  reform ;  a  discouragement  in 
which  many  will  sympathize.  It  seemed  cumbrous  and  slow  in 
presence  of  political  crises  and  the  eclipse  of  faith.  It  neither 
leant  on  the  Church  or  on  the  Assembly  for  help,  though  it  hoped  for 
the  co-operation  of  both.  It  bid  men  individually  to  seek  truth  and 
order  aright  their  conduct  without  waiting  for  miracles  or  even  for 
the  leap  of  M.  ie  Comte  de  Chambord — a  second  Curtius — into  the 
abyss  of  revolutioo.  These  are  hard  sayings,  and  especially  so  to 
the  good  souls  who  content  themselves  with  murmuring  "Lord,  lord!" 
A  passage  in  M.  Le  Play's  works  which  resumes  his  belief  in  the 
sterility  of  invention  in  the  moral  order,  and  checks  the  vanity  of  the 
modem  Christian  and  his  superstitious  expectation  of  necessary  pro- 
gress, BO  especially  contributed  to  the  adhesion  of  M.  Lucien  finin, 
that  it  seems  useful  to  quote  it  in  all  its  startling  antagonism  to  par 
optimistic  hopea 

"Depuia  la  rgvglatton  du  Decalogue  et  la  sublime  interpretation  qu'enft 
donn6e  Jesus-Cbrist,  I'esprit  humain  u'a  fait  aucune  decouverte  d'oi  Kit 
sortie  una  consequence  utile.  Les  penplea  se  sent  momentanement  eleT^  fl> 
pratiquant  la  Ti^rit^  connue ;  puis  ila  sont  retombes  d^  qu'iU  I'ont  mise  en 
oubli.  Aui  epoques  de  leur  plus  grande  prosp^rit^  ila  sont  restes  iuGni- 
ment  au-dessous  de  la  perfection,  dont  le  Sauveur  des  hommes  a  doDiK 
I'exemple ;  par  cona^^uent  ils  n'ont  jamais  £prouve  le  besoiu  d'uue  veriCe 
plus  haute.  Le  probldme  social  ne  conaiste  done  pas  i  inventer  de  nouveMU 
principes ;  il  tend  surtout  \  oonservcr  ceux  qui  rapprocbent  quelque  pen  In 
iudividuB  de  leur  divin  modele,  et  qui  ^loignent  ainsi  les  dangers  de  1* 
decadence.  Ces  dangers  sont  toujoura  imminents ;  car  I'orgueil  et  b 
seuBualit«  rameu^  sans  reliobe  par  te  vice  originel  eucourogeut  les  jeuon 
generations  a  conserver  les  conqu^tes  mat^FJelles,  tandts  qu'ile  les  eicitent 
1  transgresser  la  loi  morale." 

Acknowledging  the  truth  of  these  words  and  convinced  that  there  ia 
no  necessary  decadence  for  nations  that  practise  the  laws  and  customs 
by  which  they  rose  to  power  and  dignity,  M.  Brun  offers  his  energetic 
help  to  the  Union  de  la  Paix  Sociale,  and  pledges  himself  to  combat 
those  errors  of  thought  which  even  more  than  corruption  have  brou^t 
his  coimtry  to  her  present  condition.  The  politician  waives  poli- 
tical reconstruction  as  less  urgent  than  social  reform. 

Tlic  letter  of  Uonseigneur  Isoard  is  not  less  valuable,  for  be  re- 
presents an  order  of  teachers,  the  tendency  of  whom  since  the  con- 
troversies of  the  sixteenth  century  has,  perhaps  of  necessity,  been 
to  emphasize  the  mystical  rather  than  the  material  and  social  action 
of  the  Christian  leaven.  Paying  the  penalty  of  some  misuse  of 
their  power  in  worldly  affairs,  they  have  been  lately  more  or  less 
exiled  from  state  government  in  their  religious  capacity.  Yet  they 
have  been  guardians  of  the  revealed  law  of  conduct,  and  as  depou- 
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tarieB  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calk  the  "secret  and  method" 
of  Cbristian  influence,  their  right  to  instruct  men  in  it  is  as  un- 
deniable as  their  conBequent  value  in  social  reform.  Monseigneur 
Isoard  confesses  that  M.  Ije  Play  has  a  right  to  feel  disappointed  hy 
the  failure  of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  elementary  conditions  of  healthy 
human  association  and  of  national  welfare  plainly  set  forth  as  they 
are  in  the  Divine  revelation.  He  says  in  excuse,  "  Nous  savions  tout 
cela  et  nous  vivious  dans  la  pens^e  que  tout  le  monde  le  savait 
commc  nous."  The  clei;gy,  he  continues,  "  ont  cm  que  leur  t^he 
^tait  d'eutretenir  et  de  conserver,  et  ils  ne  s'y  sont  pas  ^patgn^ ; 
ils  n'ont  vu  que  tout  r^mment  qu'il  s'agit  de  reb&tir  et  de  poser 
une  seconde  foia  les  fondements  de  la  soci^t^  "  —  in  short,  to 
"recast"  not  religion  but  the  teaching  of  its  ministers  as  regards 
society;  to  preach  the  righteousness  of  the  Semitic,  rather  than 
the  school-lore  of  the  Aryan  man,  but  to  give  each  his  harmonious 
office  in  remedying  disorder.  By  culture,  but  especially  by  conduct  or 
holiness,  the  priests  of  the  great  Roman  organization  are  eminently 
prepared  to  educate  races  in  the  Divine  likeness.  The  most  success- 
ful missionaries  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  tradi- 
tionally sedulous  to  master  the  true  secret  of  human  advance.  They 
have  not  failed  to  cultivate  what  S.  Francis  Xavier  calls  the  science 
of  the  world,  nor  have  they  allowed  divorce  between  daily  life  and 
religion ;  between  the  ethics  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  Holding  the 
Law  of  Sinai  with  steadfast  faith,  and  saturated  by  daily  use  of  the 
lyrics  of  Israel,  they  should  be  useful  allies  to  M.  Le  Flay,  not  only  in 
teaching  the  decalogue  but  in  checking  the  despondency  which  comes 
of  satiety  and  which  with  a  shrug  meets  remonstrance  by  "  apres 
nous  le  d^uge." 

Since  these  adhesions  have  been  declared  many  more  deputies 
have  enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  Union  de  la  Paix,  and  put  to 
M.  Le  Flay  various  questions  touching  the  practical  application  of  his 
advice  in  thoBe  crises  which  are  perpetually  occurring  in  the  Assembly. 
He  has  recently  replied  in  a  pamphlet  which  forms  the  fourth  of  the 
series  published  hy  the  Union,  and  he  is  able  to  say,  but  with  his 
usual  reticent  caution,  "  Les  d^put^  de  toutes  nuances,  qui  suivent 
votre  exemple  et  celui  de  M.  Lucien  Brun,  m'assurent  que  les  prin- 
cipes  de  I'Union  n'ont  pas  ^t^  sans  influence  sur  quelques  r^olntions 
r^entes."  Since  then  the  debate  on  sending  working  men  to  Vienna 
indicates  the  influence  of  the  Union,  while  the  remarkable  triumphs 
of  the  Conservative  reformers,  the  hush  of  revolutionists,  the  deve- 
lopment of  tolerant  good  sense,  the  presidency  of  M.  Buffet,  give 
reason  for  lively  hope  that  a  "parti  national"  is  issuing  from  party 
strife.  It  is  but  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  it  prombes  a  rapid  extension 
if  it  escape  the  perils  incident  to  infancy,  and  specially  avoid  the  mis- 
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takes  wliich  since  1830  have  checked  many  sincere  and  geoooiu 
movetuente  towards  the  reform  of  some  of  Uie  evils  signalised  by  U. 
Le  Flay.  Meantime  he  exerts  himself  strenuously  to  rouse  men's  &itli 
in  their  own  power  for  good,  and  to  lessen  reliance  on  "saviaun  of 
society,"  whether  kings  or  aeronauts.  But  he  does  not  fail  toobserre 
that  an  Assembly  which  would  invent  constitutions,  codes  and  customa 
after  each  general  election  is  more  unti-ustwortfay  than  the  wont 
despot.  In  France  as  it  is  now,  and  in  the  actual  Assembly,  he  is 
sanguine  that  the  radical  laws  of  human  progress  may  obtain  atten- 
tion and  that  so  a  common  action  for  good  may  be  secured  in  the 
solution  of  urgent  social  questiona  "La  question  politique,"  be 
reiterates,  "nous  mSne  aux  abimes,  tandis  que  la  question  socisle 
nous  ouvre  les  voies  du  sal  ut,"  though  be  admits  reform  mtut  be 
by  difficult  and  laborious  extiipation  of  error  and  amendment  of  tlte 
Code. 

And  when  all  is  said  M.  Le  Flay  does  not  forget  to  remind  us  that, 
if  we  needed  other  certainty  of  moral  decadence,  this  urgency  of 
social  questiona  is  an  evident  symptom  of  it.  There  is  small  need  of 
"social  science"  in  a  healthy  world  conscious  of  good  and  evil  Tb>t 
this  is  not  a  healthy  world  he  calls  in  pertinent  witness  U.  Jok> 
Simon,  whose  book  "  L'Ouvriere,"  more  than  bears  out  M.  Le  FUj'b 
report  of  the  disorders  that  are  chronic  in  the  crowded  centres  of 
modem  industry.  He  cites  M.  Thiers  himself  who,  writing  on  pro- 
perty in  1848,  declares  that  French  society  "  est  arriv^  &  cet  ^tatde 
perturbation  morale  que  les  iddes  lea  plus  naturelles,  les  plus  ^videntes, 
les  plus  universellement  recoimues  sont  mises  en  doute."  To  reaffinn 
them  is  M.  Le  Flay's  aim,  and  to  react  against  errors  that  inroln 
social  disorder.  Eminently  practical  by  temper  as  by  habit  he  bu 
been  forced  to  oppose  radical  error  by  radical  principles,  and  to 
reassert  in  presence  of  a  scepticism  which  makes  society  impoeuble, 
the  proved  necessity  of  religion  as  its  cement.  A  cement  partica- 
larly  indispensable  for  nations  that  adopt  democratic  forms  of  govmi- 
meut. 

"  C'est  le  despotisme,"  declares  TocquevOie,  "  qui  pent  so  passer  de  U  foi, 
maiB  uon  la  liberty.  La  religion  est  beaucoup  pins  u^ceeaaire  d&iu  U 
ripubliqne  qu'ils  pr^oonisent  que  daus  la  mouarohie  qu'ils  attaqneat,  et 
dana  les  r^ubliquea  d^mocratiques  que  dans  toutes  lee  autres.  CoimiteDt 
la  sod^  pouirait-elte  monquer  de  p6hr  si,  tandia  que  le  lieu  politique  te 
relacbe  le  lieu  moral  ne  se  resserrait  pas ;  et  que  faire  d'un  peuple  nuutit 
de  lui-m&ne  s'il  n'est  pas  soumis  \  Dieu  T" 

The  dead  levels  of  secularism  would  not  have  commended  thenudvet 
to  the  great  advocate  of  democracy. 

While  distinctly  Catholic  himself  there  is  commendable  breacbk 
in  M.  Le  Play's  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  all  the  great  i«l)- 
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:^MB  which  hxve  d^vei«d  to  men  laws  based  od  the  conceptioa  of 
natoial  pioneDess  to  avil  uid  declaring  the  rules  of  noble  conduct. 
Coincident  with  the  increase  of  scepticism  he  obRerres  a  deidine  of 
character  more  mailed  in  the  small  than  in  those  great  aSaiis  of  life 
in  which  a  feeling  of  honour  intervenes.  Meantime  a^  no  affirmation 
of  personal  conviction  would  seem  suf&cient  to  meet  the  indifferentism 
of  the  day,  so  again,  and  yet  again,  he  urges  the  meanings  of  facts, 
the  imminence  of  social  war — and  the  certain  arrest  of  it,  if  the  lessons 
of  late  years  be  studied  with  good-will.  The  acknowledged  existence 
of  sound  convictions  held  in  common  by  its  members,  would  certainly 
increase  respect  for  the  Assembly  as  a  source  of  that  authority  in 
which  it  has  been  wanting.  Is  it  chimerical  to  hope  in  such  a  case 
some  relief  to  £urope  from  the  chasaepdt  Ganctioas  of  society,  and 
from  the  diplomacy  which  is  apparently  oigaoized  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  law  of  nations  ? 

I  cannot  do  better  in  concluding  this  sketch  of  a  movement  as 
remarkable  in  its  appeal  rather  to  the  known  than  the  unknown,  as 
by  its  novel  rejection  of  novelties,  than  to  quote  the  author's  advice 
to  English  citizens,  published  in  the  Timea  of  the  27th  of  January. 
Knowing  us  as  he  does,  it  has  a  special  value  as  the  fruit  of  an  in- 
dependent yet  well-informed  judgment. 

"  I  see  better  every  day  that  the  disorders  of  our  Weat  excite  the  oovetoua- 
neas  of  the  two  colossi  who  are  developing  themBelves  so  rapidly  in  the 
north  of  the  two  worids.  For  twenty  yean  I  have  uked  in  vain  of  your 
thinkers  to  help  me  to  cure  our  oountiy,  which  henoeforward  will  be  your 
natural  ally ;  but  if  they  do  not  thiok  tLe  time  has  coma  to  give  us  this 
aesistance,  I  advise  them  at  all  costs  to  reject  the  invasioa  of  the  system 
which  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

"  l%e  study  of  England  has  greatly  contributed  to  open  my  eyes  to  the 
vices  <^  our  sociBl  constitution.  If  these  reflections  should  aroose  tbe 
attention  of  your  countrymen,  I  riiould  iu  part  have  paid  a  debt  May 
^ey  reject  imprudent  novelties  and  spare  you  from  the  sad  trials  which  we 
have  undergone." 

15..  C.  O'Connor  Mokris. 
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WHILE  the  collective  bumaD  race  has  been  as  a  rule  relijipouf, 
Uan  has  exhibited  in  his  religions  ereiy  variety  of  type  and 
degree  of  difference  lying  between  the  rudest  Fetishism  and  the  most 
refined  and  abstract  Monotheism.  They  have  embodied  ideas  at  once 
so  antithetic  and  akin,  that  religion  can  be  made  a  point  specifically 
distinguishing  savage  from  civilized  races,  or  a  generic  characteristic 
of  man  as  man.  Here  the  object  of  worship  is  a  stoue,  or  tree,  or 
rude  charm ;  there,  the  high  and  holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  In 
one  place  the  worship  has  been  glad  and  lightsome,  has  loved  tbc 
festive  garland,  the  mystic  dance,  and  the  exultant  hymn ;  in  another 
it  has  been  fearful  and  sombre,  seeking  by  pain  and  penance,  bj 
human  or  animal  sacrifices,  to  propitiate  angry  deities.  Now  it  li&'< 
been  a  simple  act  of  devotion  which  the  patriarch  or  father  could  per- 
form, and  £^n,  an  extensive  and  burdensome  ceremonial,  sacred 
and  significant  in  the  minutest  particulars,  which  an  initiated  and 
consecrated  priest  was  needed  to  celebrate.  Sometimes  the  simplicitv 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  to  a  foreigner  accustomed  to  aooK 
elaborate  ritual,  Atheism.  At  others,  the  ceremonialism  has  deter- 
mined the  very  social  and  political  constitution,  and  made  the  nstion 
appear  not  so  much  a  people  with  a  priesthood  as  a  priesthood  witL 
a  peopla      The  varieties  are   bo  many,  that  classification  is  beri- 
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peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  inquirers  failing 
to  agree  on  a  principle  of  division.  The  theologian,  ethnographer, 
comparative  mythologist,  historian  of  opinion,  has  each  a  classiEcation 
suited  to  his  own  province,  inapplicable  to  any  other.  Only  one  thing 
is  clear — Religion  is  as  universal  as  man,  but  as  varied  ia  type  as  the 
races  and  nations  of  men.* 

Out  of  this  variety  many  questions  rise  which  are  betfOming, 
happily,  every  day  more  capable  of  scientific  discussion.  Have  the 
religions  of  man  developed  from  one  or  several  centres,  or  risen  spo- 
radically with  the  rise  of  the  tribes  or  nations  by  whom  they  are  held  X 
When,  and  why,  did  man  begin  to  be  religious  ?  What  was  the 
earliest  form  of  religion  ?  Whether  are  the  many  ethnic  faiths 
deteriorations  or  developments  of  man's  primitive  belief  t  But  these 
questions,  however  attractive,  are  not  meant  to  be  discussed  here, 
save  perhaps,  incidentally.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  psychical  qualities  distinctive  of  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  races  have  contributed,  on  the  one  hand,  t<\form 
certain  specific  varieties  of  religion,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prepare  io 
and  through  these  certain  elements,  principles,  and  capacities  of  belief, 
essential  to  a  catholic  or  universal  religion  \  The  question  is,  within 
limits,  capable  of  definite  historical  treatment.  As  certainly  as  the 
several  Semitic  languages  are  varieties  of  a  single  and  more  primitive 
speech,  the  Semitic  religions  have  been  evolved  from  a  single  and 
simple  faith.  As  surely  as  the  many  Indo-European  dialects  are 
developed  or  corrupted  forms  of  a  once-common  family  tongue,  the 
various  Indo-European  religions  are  shoots  which  have  grown  out 
from  a  single  stock.  One  section  of  the  problem  just  stated  seems 
thus  to  admit  of  something  more  than  an  approximate  solution. 

Variety  of  mental  endowment  has  been  as  characteristic  of  nations 
as  of  individuals.  The  law  of  heredity  reigns  in  the  race  as  ia  the 
family,  and  distinctive  genius  is  as  natural  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Inherited  capacities  which  spring  from  a  common  descent,  collective 
tendencies  which  fiow  from  kindred  natures  formed  under  the  some 
institutions,  and  existing  under  similar  physical  and  geographical 
conditions,  give  to  a  homogeneous  people  a  species  of  colossal  indi- 
viduality. The  great  men  it  produces  are,  as  a  rule,  gieat  after  the 
distinctive  genius  of  their  race.  The  priest  is  characteristic  of  some 
nations,  the  soldier  of  others.  In  one  land  the  prophet,  in  another 
the  poet,  is  the  great  man.  The  Greeks  had  their  Homer,  the 
Hebrews  their  Moses,  The  Egyptians  built  temples,  the  Konians 
amphitheatres.  The  Phcenicians  were  merchants,  the  Assyrians 
conquerors.     And  this  distinctive  genius  is  ever  and  again  c 
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trated  in  muD  or  event,  and  Uins  quickened  and  seiat  forwaid  with 
augmented  volume  and  force  in  a  deepened  channel. 

What  may  he  termed  religious  faculty  or  geniua,  has  beea  the 
«haiacteristJc  endowment  of  certain  peoples.  The  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European  families  have  been  in  this  as  in  every  other  rai^Bt  highly, 
though  not  equally,  gifted.  The  CoriDer  has  been  in  rd^on  the  more 
creatire  and  conservative,  the  latter,  the  more  receptive  and  piogres- 
aive  race.  The  Hebrew  faith  in  its  earlier  Mosaic  and  latter  Judaic 
phases,  Christiuiity  and  Islam,  are  of  Semitic  origin ;  Zonnstnan, 
Brabmanism,  and  Buddhism,  of  Indo-European.  Bnt  hoffever 
splendid  these  creations,  thoy  \f^  no  means  exhanst  the  prodnctiTe 
religious  genius  of  the  two  families.  Many  other  growths  have  lived 
and  died,  leaving  in  the  successive  strata  Uiat  mark  the  rite  and  bll 
of  nations  remains,  now  gigantic  and  legible,  and  again,  minote  sad 
hardly  decipherable.  But  the  very  least  of  the  dead  have  oontnbated 
to  develop  the  living.  The  great  religions  of  the  world  are  like  gnat 
rivers,  sfvin^ng  from  small  and  distant  sources,  swollen  in  Uidr 
course  by  many  a  streamlet  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  confluence  of 
another  £»r-traveUed  river,  and  then  flowing  on  in  grander  vdIum 
under  a  new  name.  No  race  can  claim  a  tnie  world-religion  « it> 
own  eztJUBive  creation.  Though  Christiuiity  rose  in  the  Semitic,  it 
has  been  made  what  it  is  ^  the  Indo-European  family.  The  stKom 
that  eighteen  centuries  muce  started  from  its  obscure  source  in 
Galilee  was  very  unlike  the  river  that  now  waters  the  many  lands 
peopled  by  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races.  Eveiy  nation  wkidi  hu 
embraced  Christianity  has  contributed  to  its  growth.  Race  and  reli- 
gion have  continued  reciprocal  in  their  action.  Convernon  has  here 
been  mutual,  the  mind  modifying  the  very  ol^ect  which  changed  it 

The  Hebrews  maystand  as  the  highest  example  of  the  Semitic  gcaias 
especially  in  its  creative  form.  They  were  as  a  nation  always  inaigni- 
ficant,  indeed  almost  politicaUy  impotent  Their  country  was  small, 
little  larger  at  its  best  than  a  fourth  of  England,  and  its  seaboard  was 
almost  always  held  by  tribes  either  hostile  or  indepeodenl  Their 
history  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for  national  existence,  liist  against 
the  native  tribes,  then  against  fcs^ign  empires.  I^ypt,  Cbaldcs, 
Assyria,  Petraa,  Greece,  and  Rome,  were  successively  either  their 
masters  or  protectors,  and  their  often  threatened  national  existence 
was  at  last  trampled  out  by  the  legions  of  Titus,  and  themselves  sent 
to  wander  over  the  earth  as  a  strange  examfde  of  a  destroyed  natiwi 
but  an  indestructible  people.  Without  the  commercial  or  coloaising 
energy  of  their  Phoenician  kinsmen,  without  the  architectural  geniua 
and  patient  industiy  which  built  the  monuments  and  <ntieB  of  KeTF^ 
without  the  ambition  and  refinement  which  raised  their  As^rian 
brethren  to  empire  and  a  luxurious  civilization,  without  the  poebc 
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and  speculative  genius  of  tlie  Greeks,  without  the  martial  nod 
political  eapacit;  of  the  Romans,  tfte  poUticallj  unimpoTtant  and 
despised  Hebrews  have  excelled  these  gifted  ttrnrn.  singly  and  c<Ma- 
bined,  in  leligious  facaltyand  m  the  ^\i^  exercised  throogh  religion  on 
mankind.  The  Book  whieh  has  been  inconteatably  the  mightiest  in 
the  world  for  good,  is  the  Book  ii4iieh  enbodiea  the  religious  thoughts 
and  aqMratioDS,  faith  and  hopes  d  this  ancient  and  in  other  reepeets 
almost  despicable  race.  The  Hindus  are  oar  own  kinsmen.  The 
blood  in  their  veins  was  aa  pure  Indo-EuropeaD  as  oars,  perhaps  madi 
purer,  when  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Indus  or  the  Sarasvatd  they  sang 
their  old  vedic  bjmns.  But  these  hymns  can  sever  be  to  us  or  om 
aons  what  the  Psalms  of  the  Semitic  Hebrews  have  been  for  centuries 
to  the  noblest  Indo-European  nations.  No  Aryan  faith  was  more 
spiritual  or  exalted  than  the  Zoroastrian,  but  witile  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  have  bees  living  religious  forces  studied  and  revered  alike 
by  the  simplest  and  most  cultured  intellects  of  the  West,  the  Aveata 
ceased  ages  since  to  be  a  religious  power,  save  to  a  scattered  remnant 
of  its  ancient  peo}rfe,  and  is  now  only  a  study  for  a  few  s(di<dan 
carious  as  to  the  religions  and  languages  of  mankind.  In  that  Hebrew 
Literature,  which  las  become  the  sacred  litenttnre  of  oar  most 
civilized  lacet^  aad  made  the  very  blood  and  bone  of  their  religioos 
life,  there  must  be  something  profoundly  univeisal  and  qnickentng, 
which  finds  and  satisfies  the  deepest  spiritual  wants  of  man.  Perhaps 
the  whed  of  time  never  brought  about  a  more  ironical  or  more 
splendid  revei^e.  f^pt  is  like  her  own  sphinx,  a.  hr<^en  and  decay- 
ing riddle  half  buried  in  a  wilderness  of  sand.  The  stately  pride  and 
luxury  of  Assyria  lie  buried  under  the  mounds  that  mark  where  her 
cities  once  stood.  Greece  is  living  Greece  no  more,  and  Rome  a 
strai^e  scene  of  religious  imbecility  and  confueiom,  political  anarchy 
and  incompleteness  But  Israel,  transformed  indeed  and  renamed, 
but  in  all  that  constitnted  its  essence  and  right  to  existence  Israel  BtiU, 
Uvea  in  and  guides  the  conscience  of  Christendom.  So  grandly  have 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  confounded  the  things  that  were  migfafy. 
There  has  been  nxac  variety  of  religious  genius  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean than  in  the  Semitic  family.  It  has  exhibited  indeed  a  single 
generic  type,  but  with  many  specitic  differences.  As  the  finest  example 
of  reti^us  genius  this  fomily  afibrds  the  Teutonic  peoples  may  be 
selected,  though  their  action  in  the  religious  province  has  been  not  so 
much  creative  as  receptive.  The  Teuton  has  indeedbeeninsome  respects 
more  religious  than  the  Hebrew.  His  religioua  life  has  not  been  so 
concentrated  and  stern,  has  been  more  difiused  and  genial,  hut  for 
this  very  reason  it  has  blossomed  into  a  broader  and  sweeter  and  more 
haman  culture.  And  so  Teutonic  has  not  been  like  Judaic  reli^m, 
iconoclastic,  but  has  loved  the  Fine  Arts,  Mosic  and  Poetry,  Aicfai- 
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tecturo  and  P^ntiog,  has  not  been  conservative  and  lace-boimd,  but 
progressive  and  missionary.  The  Teutonic  peoples  have  in  their 
energies  and  enterprise,  wars  and  ambitions,  been  governed  by  ideals, 
have,  becaiise  inspired  by  these,  led  the  van  of  the  world's  intellectual 
progress,  fongfat  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  carried  light  and  culture 
and  commerce  to  the  savage  races  of  the  earth.  And  so  while  the; 
have  not,  like  the  Hebrews,  created  a  religion,  they  have  been  created 
l^  one.  The  Christianity  they  received  they  have  so  assimilated  as  to 
become  its  noblest  representatives. 

The  Chinese,  again,  may  be  selected  as  a  contrast  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Teuton.  They  stand,  indeed,  outside  the  two  famiiiee  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  but  are  noticed  simply  as  a  people 
singularly  deficient  in  religious  faculty.  Their  country  is  eztensiTe 
and  rich,  almost  inexhaustible  in  fertility  and  miner^  wealth.  They 
are  a  gifted  race,  ingenious,  inventive  yet  imitative,  patient,  indus- 
trious, fiiigaL  Their  civilization  is  ancient,  their  literary  capacity 
considerable,  their  classics  receive  an  almost  religious  reverence.  But 
this  people  has  a  so  attenuated  religious  faculty  or  genius,  that  it  caa 
hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  known  religion,  at  least  as  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  peoples  understand  it.  Their  notions  of  deity  are  bo 
formless  and  fluid  that  it  can  be  argued,  just  as  one  interprets  their 
speech,  either  that  they  are  theists  or  atheieta  They  revereoce 
humanity  as  typified,  not  in  the  endless  promise  and  hope  of  the 
future,  but  in  the  completed  characters  and  achievements  of  the  past. 
Their  piety  is  filial,  their  worship  ancestral  There  are,  indeed,  three 
established  religions ;  but,  not  to  speak  of  an  advice  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  one  of  them,  given  by  a  late  emperor  to  his  people, 
two  would  hardly  be  classed  as  such  in  any  other  country  than  Chins, 
while  the  third  is  a  religion  imported  from  India,  and  so  depraved  1^ 
the  change  that  the  Buddhism  of  the  civilized  Cbiuese  stands  beneath 
that  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  And  so  this  gifted  race,  deprived  of  the 
ideals  that  could  alone  urge  it  forward,  has  for  centuries  moved  in  a 
cycle  whidi  gave  movement  without  progress,  and  has,  by  turning  back 
to  a  dead  worship  of  a  dead  past,  ceased  to  advance  along  the  not 
always  straight  line  which  ofiTers  alike  to  the  individual  and  the 
nation  the  only  path  to  perfection. 

Certain  of  the  specific  psychical  qualities  which  distinguish  the  seve- 
ral races  and  families  of  man  may  thus  be  regarded  as  h  priori  faculties 
determining  the  type  of  religion  and  civilization  peculiar  to  each. 
Culture  can  never  abolish  the  differences  between  a  Shakespere  and 
a  Milton,  a  Qoethe  and  a  Schiller ;  and  civilization  can  as  little 
smooth  into  similai-ity  psychical  types  so  distinct  as  the  Semitic  aod 
Indo-European.  Minds  like  seeds  produce  fruit  each  after  its  kind, 
and  kind  is  here  co-extensive  with  kin.     In  the  earlier  ages,  too, 
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tbere  was  nothing  to  tone  down,  everything  to  empha.size,  racial 
peculiarititis.  Mind  was  not  coamopolitan,  but  national  or  tribal,  and 
narrowed  whatever  it  created  or  received  to  its  own  sphere.  Hence 
the  only  religions  it  knew  were,  not  like  the  modern,  universal,  but 
tribal  or  national,  as  distinctive  of  a  people  as  its  language  or  its 
laws.  This  limitation  and  isolation  could  not  but  produce  variety  in 
faith  and  worship,  make  the  religion  the  mirror  of  the  family  mind 
in  all  its  faculties  and  phases.  The  distinctive  genius  of  the  race  is 
always,  indeed,  liable  to  be  weakened  or  intensified  by  the  rise  of 
new  or  a  change  in  the  old  conditions.  The  family  or  tribe  may 
either  absorb  or  be  absorbed  into  other  families  or  tribes,  and  the 
intermixture  may  result  in  a  new  correlation  of  faculties  and  ideas, 
acts  and  objects  of  worship,  such  as  is  shown  us  by  the  peoples  who 
settled  in  the  Mesopotamiau  Valley,  and  founded  the  empires  that 
successively  rose  there.  A  change  in  geographical  position  may 
modify  the  physical  and  psychical  qualities  of  a  race,  and  create  a 
new  order  of  thought  and  a  new  set  of  institutions,  just  as  the 
Aryans  in  India  developed  as  immigrants  and  conquerors  religious 
and  social  systems,  which,  while  originally  like,  were  in  their  final 
form  generically  unlike,  other  Indo-European  religions  and  polities. 
Intercourse  with  friendly  peoples  may  introduce  varieties  of  belief 
and  worship,  like  those  Bacchic  and  other  frenzied  rites  the  commerce 
with  Phoenicia  introduced  into  the  calm  and  beautiful  naturalism  of 
Greece.  But  while  such  changes  and  relations  may  qualify  and  com- 
plicate, they  do  not  nullify  the  action  of  the  national  genius.  Its 
action,  expulsive,  assimilative,  or  evolutionary,  goes  on  modifying  the 
old,  incorporating  the  foreign,  educing  or  producing  the  new,  andean 
cease  only  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  inter-action  of  the 
living  intellect  and  living  faith  is  continual,  every  change  in  the  one 
being  answered  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  other. 

The  form  under  which  this  religious  faculty  or  genius  works  is 
twofold,  the  diffused  and  the  concentrated,  as  a  tendency  common  to 
the  collective  nation,  or  as  a  force  embodied  in  a  great  personality. 
The  one  represents  the  faculty  in  its  stationary  and  consei-vative,  the 
other  in  its  reformatory  and  progressive  action.  Religions  are  never 
changed  or  reformed  by  the  collective  and  involuntary,  but  by  the 
individual  and  conscious  will.  The  people  without  a  great  religious 
pereonality  is  without  distinctive  i-eligious  genius,  therefore,  mthout 
a  great  religion,  can  only  develop  one  relative,  particular,  exclusive, 
that  may  grow  with  the  national  greatness,  but  is  certain  to  participate 
in  its  decay  and  death.  Only  where  the  genius  is  personalized  can  it 
become  creative  of  a  religion  able  to  transcend  the  limits  of  race.  The 
old  sublime  faith  of  Iran,  which  gave  to  Judaism  some  of  its  finest 
moral  and  spiritual  elements,  sprang  from  Zoroaster.     The  Hindu 
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Sakys  Muni  created  the  religion  that  seems  like  the  blackness  of 
despair  to  ns,  yet  has  helped  bo  many  millions  of  Aryan  and  Tiin- 
nian  men  to  strug^e  through  aeIf'4«Qi^  to  annihilation.  At  tbe 
source  of  Jud^sm  stands  the  majestic  form  of  Abraham,  and  the 
most  splendid  series  of  religious  peisonalities  known  to  histoiy,  some 
nameless,  some  ntmed,  like  Moses  and  Elijah,  Isaiah  and  Jeremi^ 
binds  him  to  Jesus.  Christianity  has  its  Christ,  Islam  its  Hahomet 
Neither  Jahveh  nor  Allah  can  live  in  human  faith  without  liis 
prophet.  In  lands  where  the  prophet  was  unknown,  or  his  voice 
unheard,  the  religions  have  been  local,  national,  such  as  the  genius 
of  Greece  might  adorn  but  could  not  vivify,  the  power  of  Rome 
exalt  but  not  universalize. 

The  discussion  must  now  become  more  definite,  an  inquiry  into 
the  action  of  the  religious  faculty  in  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European 
families.  Their  ethnical  peculiarities  and  affinities  have  been  often 
enough  discussed,  with  more  than  the  usual  quantities  of  theoreticiil 
dogmatism,  vt^e  generalities,  and  particular  manipulated  into 
universal  traits.  A  brilliant  French  eavatd  some  years  ago  painted 
a  characteristically  picturesque  and  exaggerated  portrait  of  the 
Semitic  race.  It  was  a  race  emimently  subjective,  gifted  with  a 
monotheistic  instinct,  which  a  nomadic  life  in  the  monotonous  Synin 
and  Arabian  deserts  had  in  certain  branches  evoked  and  inten^Ged 
into  a  monotheistic  enthusiasm.  This  instinct  not  only  explained 
the'cbaracter,  but  defined  the  mission  of  the  Shemites.  They  existed 
to  create  monotheism.  Their  genius  was  monotonous  as  well  ss 
monoth^stic,  loved  tbe  simple,  hated  the  manifold,  was  auti-mytho- 
If^cal,  intolerant,  incurious,  and  therefore  unscientific.  Their  poetry 
was  essentially  subjective,  without  variety;  lyrical,  not  epical  or 
dramatic.  They  were  egoistic,  passionate,  without  high  artistic 
genitts,  inferior  in  military  and  political  capacity.  Simplicity,  the 
antithesis  of  the  Indo-European  variety,  epitomized  Uie  Semitic 
character.  Their  instinct  was  not  genius.  Monotheism  was  as  it 
were  the  minimum  of  religion,  the  creation  of  a  people  that  had 
few  religious  needs.* 

The  elaborate,  but  too  ideal,  portrait  pleased  nobody.  The  mono- 
theistic instinct  was  for  opposite  reasons  an  equal  horror  to  the 
scientific  and  the  religious.  Scholars  affirmed  and  proved  polytheistic 
tendencies  in  all  the  branches  of  tbe  race  ;  so  strong,  indeed,  in  the 

*  H.  Benui'a  Eietoire  Oeaer.  et  BTBtlins  Oomp.  des  I«ng:Tm  S^mitiqaM,  li*'  ^ 
(^  i,  ;  Liv.  T.  oh.  il.  §  vf.  Also  Nonrellei  Oonsideralioiis  but  le  CanoUra  Gmm- 
des  penplw  SEinit.— Jonnial  AaaCique,  xiii.  pp.  'J14— 282  i  IIT— 4e0.  Atta.t^i««> 
Eraniache  AlterthnmBk.  5B7— 391.  Lanen,  Indisohe  Altertlumuk.  i.  4»f-(9* 
(2nd  edit). 
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very  bnmch  wliich  gwra  DumoAeum  to  the  worid  m  to  innJvs  it 
m  dmmic  intemecine  stni^les.  Yet  the  picture  iras  only  exag- 
gerated— not  wholly  untraa  Monotheiam  was  the  creation  of  the 
Semitic  genins,  the  goal  to  which  it  struggled  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  race.  Nothing  was  more  alien  to  the  Indo-European  mind. 
The  unities  it  groped  after  and  reached  were  not  personal,  hut  abstract 
conceptions,  metaphysical  like  the  Brahma  of  India,  or  ethical  like 
the  tA  ityaB6v  of  Greece.  Greek  genius  intensified  had  produced 
more  splendid  tragedies  thui  those  of  .^Ischylos  or  Sophokles,  & 
snhlimer  philosojAy  than  Plato's,  not  proclaimed  a  religion  with 
"  there  is  no  Qod  but  God  "  as  its  OospeL*  llie  Hebrew  genius 
enlarged,  clarified,  had  only  excelled  on  its  own  province,  not  invaded 
the  Aryan.  The  races  are,  indeed,  contrasts,  move  in  difierent  orbits, 
yet  each  as  complementary  to  the  other,  like  lights  made  to  rule  the 
two  sections  of  human  thought.  K  the  Gre^  has  made  our  literary, 
the  Hebrew  has  made  our  religious  classics,  and  the  creatotB  of 
works  so  different  could  hardly  he  similarly  endowed. 

The  first  and  fontal  point  of  difference  in  religious  thought  between 
the  two  races  is  this — the  mode  of  conceiving  and  expressing  deity. 
The  distinctively  Semitic  names  of  God  expreae,  as  is  now  well  known, 
moral  or  metaphysical  qualities  and  relations  ;  the  Indo-European  de- 
note natural  objects,  phenomena,  and  powers.!  Language  is  here  a 
^thful  mirror  of  mind ;  the  word  speaks  as  the  thought  had  conceived. 

The  term  for  Qod  common  to  all  the  Semitic  family  is  El,  the 
strong,  the  mighty.  It  often  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  is  applied  both 
to  Jahveh^  and  heathen  deitiea§  It  denoted  the  chief  deity  of 
Byblus,||  is  found  in  the  Babylonian^  and  Himyaritic  ••  inscriptions,  in 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  Canaan,  and  North  Arabia.+t  It  is  known  in  a 
simple  or  compound  form  to  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  is  equally 
significant  as  an  indication  of  their  original  unity  and  the  conception 
the  united  family  had  of  God.  Alongside  it  may  be  placed  the 
Hebrew  Eloali,  mostly  used  in  the  plural  Elolmn,  the  Arabic  Hah, 
with  the  article  Allah,  which  are  not,  indeed,  etymologically  oon- 
nected  with  El,  but  derivatives  from  a  root  expressive  of  agitation, 

*  Steintlial,  Zsitaduift  ffii  Volkeip^ch^  imd  Spiacbwieaenacbaft,  vol  i, 
P.M3. 

t  H,  Miiller,  Chips,  toL  i.  3u9  S.  Introduction  to  the  Sdmioe  of  Beligion,  pp. 
-  1T6,  S.    Kneneu,  Do  Oodsdieiut  ram  InaEl,  toL  L  pp.  3&4-6. 

X  Joa.  -r^i  23.     Pi.  L.  1.    Oen.  mi  13.     Dan.  xi.  36. 

I  Ex.  IT.  11.    I«.  xliT.  10,  IC  1  xIt.  20. 

I  PUIo.  B7b..  M  explained  by  Bniuen,  Egypt,  it.  187,  ff. 

1  fiduvdw,  KeiUoMibTiften  mid  du  AUe  TcsL  pp.  41-2. 

**  Ofduidw,  Zeitwihr.  der  Dents.  HotkoiI.  QoellBChifi,  z.  61. 

ft  Tide.  Tergelijk.  Ei«Khied.  na  dco  Egypt,  en  TAtmagtA.  Qodsdieiutm,  pp.  460,  fl. 
G«BeniuB,  Honom.  Pboenic,  p.  406l 
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fear,  and  so  denote  the  being  who  is  feared.*  Another  very  old 
Hebrew,!  and  possibly  Fhcenician,t  name  was  ;S/u»2dc(i,  the  powerful, 
which  perhaps  stood  in  some  way  connected  with  the  EgjrpUan  M 
or  Seh,  In  Elyon,  the  Most  High,  we  have  a  name  known  alike  to 
the  Canaanites,§  Phceniciana,!!  and  Hebrews.lT  But  one  much  more 
common  is  the  Phoeoician,  Cartbaginian,  Canaanitisb,  Israelitish,** 
Baal,  the  Assyrian  Bel,  f  f  Lord,  Master,  Husband.  Another  name, 
Adon,  very  similar  in  meaning,  was  used  by  the  Canaanites^i 
Fh<enicianB,§§  Hebrews,|||]  and  in  the  form  Adonai  employed  in  tho  Old 
Testament  as  Baal  never  was  to  denote  JahveKII^  In  the  word  MoUiA, 
possibly  either  an  Ammonite  ••*  or  earlier  form  of  the  Hebresr 
Melech,  liing,  we  have  a  name  for  Qod  that  appears  in  several 
Semitic  dialects,  as  the  Phoenician  Uetkarth,  king  of  the  city,  Baal- 
melech,  \\\  and  the  Assyrian  gods  Malik,  Adrommelech  and  Anain- 
melech.^  X  X  The  national  god  of  Assyria,  Aaaur,  was  so  named  in  all 
likelihood  because  his  people  conceived  him  as  a  good  being,  the 
deity  giving  his  name  to  the  land  rather  than  the  land  to  the 
deity.§§§  The  specific  and  distinctive  Hebrew  name  for  God,  JoAfeA, 
means  "  he  who  is,"  and  as  it  is  etymologically  explicable,  so  it 
remains  religiously  significant,  only  on  Hebrew  soil ;  can  be  traced  as 
tittle  to  an  Assyrian  as  to  an  Egyptian  orPhcenician  source.||||{|  These, 
then,  common   and  distinctive   Semitic  names  of  deity  show  that 

*  Prof.  Fleischer  in  Delitisch,  Oenesia,  pp.  47,  f .  4  ed.,  Enenen  Oodsdieiut  Tsn 
lErael.145. 

t  Ex.  t1.  3.    Gen.  xviL  1 ;  xxviii.  8,  Ac. 

X  Bnnsen  explains  the  Agmeios  of  Philo.  Bfbl.,  as  a  blundered  renderinc  of 
Shaddai,  %7pt,  iv.  221-1. 

§  Qen.  xiT.  IS— 22.  11  Philo.  BibL,  Btmsen,  Egypt,  it.  100,  231. 

f  Ps,  lii.  Z  ;  xxi  7,  &e. 

**  Hovers,  Relig.  der  Phonizier,  vol.  i.  ISO,  ft.  The  qnestdon  niKd  in  ProfcMcn 
DoEf's  Lmellten  zu  Heoca,  and  so  exbaostiTel;  discnssed  of  l&te  in  Holland,  ai  to  tbe 
andent  wonhip  of  Israel  being-  one,  not  of  J^veh,  bat  of  Bsal,  cannot^  of  oourse,  be 
tooched  here.     Nor  is  it  in  any  way  of  vital  moment  to  oni  present  discowion. 

■^i  S<dirader's  Eeilinschrif ten, 60-1.  %%  Joe.  s.  I'.    Jnd.  I,  6. 

§§  Geseniot,  Montim.  Phoenic.  p.  346.  ||l|  Job.  iii  13. 

^^  Ex.  iv.  10, 13  ;  la.  il.  10,  im.  In  Hosea,  ii.  IG  (18),  Baali  is  naed  not  ua 
proper  name,  but  as  the  synonym  of  husband,  only  with  a  sterner,  lees  affectjonate 
sense.  Eirsld  (Fropheten  i.  194)  teuislatea  bvhU.  Eaenen  <6adsdi«nit  van 
Israel,  i.  401  — 3)  distin^nishes  thus,  Baali  Moa  man',  Istti  ifon  tpowc. 

**'  Whose  Qod  Molech  was  said  to  te,  1  Kings,  xi.  7.  Jer.  xlis.  1—3.  Movers 
Die  Phonider,  i.  323. 

ttf  Movers,  i.  419.    Qesenins,  Monum.  FhoBn.  p.  392. 

tU  Sohrader's  Eeilinschhften,  Gfi,  168.  gg§  lb.  7-e. 

IIIMI  TbeqnsBtionBs  tothesooroeof  thonameJahTehhMof  Uteenteiedonasaw. 
or  raUiei  returned  upon  an  old,  phase,  and  beoome  of  vitAl  ftnportanoe  to  ths  ister- 
pretalion  of  the  religion  of  IsraeL  Of  oonrse  it  is  impassible  to  djaonn  it  inapspei 
like  the  above.  It  miut  wait  separate  treatment.  See,  on  tiie  one  side.  Onlnao. 
Part  T.  pp.  269—84,  App.  iil ;  Land,  Theologisch.  TijdsDhrift,  ii.  pp.  156—70.  0« 
the  other,  Kuenen,  Oodsdieust  vera  Israel,  t.  274, 294,  394 — 401. 
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though  the  tribal  aaA  national  religions  were  distinguished  by  many 
and  strongly  marked  differences,  there  was  one  point  where  they  so 
met  as  to  reveal  their  kinship,  they  conceived  God  similarly,  attri- 
buted to  what  was  divine  the  same  qualities  and  powers. 

The  distinctive  Semitic  conception  of  God  determined  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Semitic  religions.  They  are  all  Theocratic. 
The  being  couceived  as  the  Mighty  Loi'd  or  King  was  regarded  as 
tbe  true  Monarch  of  the  State,  its  founder,  lawgiver,  guardian.  The 
Assyrian  kings  reigned  in  the  name  of  God,  received  from  him 
"  pre-eminence,  exaltation,  and  warlike  power."  Their  wars  were 
"the  wars  of  Assur,"  their  enemies  his  enemies,  their  victories 
achieved  by  hia  might  and  for  his  glory,  "  to  set  up  his  emblems  "  in 
the  conquered  states.  The  king's  acts  in  war  or  peace,  council  or 
chase,  were  under  divine  superintendence.  His  person,  garments, 
ornaments,  were  sacred  ;  he  was  priest  while  king,  officiated  at  the 
great  sacrifices,  represented  the  people  before  God  as  well  as  God 
before  the  people.*  The  same  theocratic  character  can  be  discovered 
in  tbe  religion  of  the  South  Arabian  Shemitea  as  revealed  in  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions.  It  was  common  to  the  Phcenician  faiths 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  Their  deities  bore  such  names  as 
Baalmelech,  Baal  the  King,  and  Melkarth,  king  of  the  City.  Their 
high  priest  was  often  associated  in  government  with  the  king,  in 
certain  cases  exei-cised  regal  and  judicial  functions.  Tbe  more 
eminent  priests  bad  to  be  of  royal  blood.t  Theocracy  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  attained  in  it,  indeed,  its  highest 
and  most  spiritual  form.  Jahveh  was  Israel's  king.  Its  wars  were 
his.  He  owned  everything,  the  lives  of  maa  and  brute,  the  earth 
and  tbe  fulness  thereof.  The  sublimity  of  the  theocratic  conception 
in  Israel  need  not  here  be  told.  It  rose  with  the  idea  of  Jahveh, 
became  transfigured,  spiritualized  in  the  minds  of  the  Prophets,  who, 
unheard  at  home,  despised  abroad,  turned  from  the  deaf  and  obdurate 
present  to  anticipate  a  time  when  their  ideab  should  be  realized,  and 
the  God  whose  spokesmen  they  were  should  reign  as  king  over  an 
enlightened  and  obedient  earth. 

Aa  the  inevitable  result  of  the  above  characteristic,  the  Semitic 
religions  stood  in  intimate  connection  with  all  the  duties  and 
conceruB  of  life.  They  were,  unlike  the  Indo-European  faiths,  pre- 
eminently ethical.  The  power  of  the  deity  to  command,  to  reward 
or  punish,   seemed   everywhere   and   always   present  alike   to   the 

•  Rawlinscm,  Five  Great  MoIla^chie^  i.  200  ;  U.  lOG,  £00,  311,  330-1,  £30, 27*. 
Inscription,  Tig^lath-Pileser  I.,  King  of  ABsyria  (London,  \^i),  18—23, 64—72.  Dr. 
C.  F.  Tiele,  Vergelijk,  Qeschicd.  der  Oude  Oodadiemten,  385—5)0. 

+  Movers.  Pboenizie,  Enoh  and  Gruber. 
VOL.   XXII.  3   G 
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individual  and  the  State.  Religious  emblems  were  every nhete,  on 
buildings,  garments,  ornaments,  and  signets,  almost  every  weapon  of 
war  or  the  (^ose,  every  domestic  or  agricultural  implement,  had  its 
sacred  sign.  Personal  names  had  almost  universally  a  religions 
meaning,  contained  as  an  element  the  name  or  title  of  a  deity.  Just 
as  the  Hebrew  names  had  in  general  as  a  component  part  Jsh,  or 
El,  or  AdoD,  so  PhoeniciaD  names  were  compounded  with  Baal  or 
II,  Assyrian  with  Asaur  or  Bel,  Iva  or  Nebo.*  This  consciousness  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  God  in  the  life  and  over  the  man,  was  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  noblest,  and  also  some  of  the  basest,  qualities  in 
the  Semitic  mind  and  its  religion.  From  it  came  the  exbalted 
heroism  of  the  Hebrew  Pophets,  their  invincible  faith,  their  sublime 
hopefulness,  which  even  national  apostasy,  impotence,  and  annihilation 
could  not  quench.  Hence,  too,  came  the  power  which  fused  into 
unity  and  kindled  into  heroic  enthusiasm  the  scattered  Arab  tribes 
when  they  emei^ed  from  their  deserts  to  give  Islam  to  the  world 
But  fi-ona  the  same  source  came  that  awful  dread  of  the  Supreme 
Power  which  made  so  many  men  and  women  willing  to  offer  the 
fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul.  Human  sacrifices  have  alas ! 
been  known  \a  most  religions,  but  no  people  at  the  same  stage  of 
culture  ever  had  a  religion  so  full  of  blood  as  the  Phceniciaii.  Sub- 
tract from  the  Semitic  idea  of  God  the  merciful  element,  leave  only 
the  ideas  of  might  and  authority,  and  one  can  understand  how  a  nation 
should  come  so  to  fear  the  very  being  it  worshipped  as  to  seek  to 
appease  him  by  burning  its  own  firstborn.  When  deity  is  conceived 
simply  as  magnified  ferocity,  selfishness  disguised  as  religious  fear 
will  rarely  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  him  the  dearest  possession. 

But  to  the  same  source  another  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  religions 
must  also  be  traced — their  extreme  symbolism.  Gods  who  bad 
attributes  so  unique,  powers  so  extensive,  modes  of  operation  bo 
varied,  who  were  so  distinct  from  nature  while  acting  through  it, 
who  were  so  high  above  while  so  intimately  related  to  man,  who  thus 
held  in  them  elements  so  apparently  contradictory  to  thought  and 
speech,  needed  symbols  to  expi'ess  what  language  coold  not 
utter.  Men,  too,  who  believed  in  such  deities  required  perpetnal 
memorials  of  their  being,  and  presence,  and  action,  lest  they  sbonld 
by  a  momentary  foi^etfulness  provoke  their  wrath.  And  so  Assyria 
had  its  winged  bull,  its  man-lion,  the  winged  circle  or  globe  which  is 
the  constant  companion  of  the  king,  the  sacerdotal  dress  and  orna- 
ments the  monarch  wore  as  priest,  the  sacred  tree,  and  the  many 
other  objects  associated  with  the  worship  of  deity.     Phoenicia  had  its 

*  L^ud,  Ninereh  and  fts  BemaiiiB,  iL  400—75.  BawtlnaoD,  Fire  Gnat  Von 
vofai«a,  ii  .\pp.  A,  On  tlie  meaning  of  the  As^rian  Boyal  Names. 
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=yinbol!<  a&  the  coins  and  inscriptions  witness,  and  the  Asherali  of  the 
Old  Testament  points  probably  to  one  cDmmoj^  to  the  Semitic  ract-. 
It  were  needless  to  notice  in  detail  the  familiar  symbols  of  Mosaism, 
such  as  the  cherubim  and  the  ark.  So  excessive,  indeed,  was  the 
symbolism  of  the  Shemitea,  that  it  lias  made  the  interpretation  of 
their  religious  ideas  peculiarly  difficult ;  misled  classical  writers  into 
explaining  deities,  symbolically  the  fellows,  actually  the  antitheses, 
of  their  own,  by  Greek  and  Latin  names  j  misleads  many  modern 
scholars  into  taking  some  symbol,  sun,  moon^  or  planet,  as  expressive 
of  the  entire  nature  of  the  Qod.  The  name  reveals  the  essential 
thought ;  the  symbol  is  only  a  qualifying  epithet  appended  by  men 
whose  conc^tions  were  too  complex  to  stru^Ie  into  adequate 
speech. 

One  peculiarity  eminently  characteristic  of  Semitic  names  of  God 
must  here  be  noted,  the  ease  with  which  they  glide  between  an 
appellative  and  a  denominative  sensa  They  pj^ss  from  general  terms 
into  proper  names,  or  continue  to  be  used  as  both  in  different  or 
even  the  same  dialects.  Thus  the  generic  El,  which  is  used  with  the 
utmost  latitude  in  Hebrew,  becomes  in  Phcenicia  the  name  of  a 
distinct  deity,  as  also  in  Babylon,  which  is  simply  Bah-'du*  the  gate 
or  sanctuary  of  El  or  II,  the  ancient  God  of  the  land  and  people.  The 
Hebrew  Elohlni  becomes  in  the  Arabic,  Ildh,  a  general  term,  but  with 
the  article  a  proper  name.  A  rigid  monotheism  cannot,  indeed,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two,  Elohl'ni  and  Jahvek  being  now  to  Jew  and 
Cliristian  alike  distinct  and  limited  in  their  application.  Baal  is 
certainly  often  a  proper  name,t  but  as  certainly  often  a  general  term 
as  well, ;  and  while  the  God  of  Tyre  might  be  raised  into  the  Baal 
par  excellence,  the  word  needed  in  less  eminent  cases  another  name 
to  define  what  specific  god  was  meant,  Baal-Bciith,  §  Baal-Peor,|| 
Baal-zehub.^y  The  Assyrian  Bel  bears,  too,  an  appellative  as  well  as 
ti  denominative  sense.**  AdoJilm,  is  used  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  as  a  general  term,  but  in  the  form  Admiai  it  becomes 
almost  synonymous  with  Jahveli,  while  the  Greeks  found  the  name 
individualized  in  their  adopted  deity  Adoni&  Molech,  too,  while 
used  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  proper  name  of  the  Ammonite  deity, 
was  so  indefinite  a  term  as  to  have  been  interchangeable  with  Baal,ff 
and  to  have  needed  in  certain  cases  another  woixl  to  personalize  it. 

*  Schiader,  KeiliuEchriften,  43. 
t  1  Kinga,  xviii.  21— 2G  ;  2  King:B,  x,  18—38,  Lc. 

t  Judges  fi.  1 1  ;  lii.  7  ;  vli!.  93,  kc.  i  Jud.  vlij.  U3. 

il  Dent.  iv.  a.    Svta.  xxv.  1—3.  ^  2  Kinge,  i.  2-3. 

"  Schnder,  Keiliiwchriften,  80. 

tt  Cf.  Jer.  xzxiL  35,  xut.  0.  But  see  Art.  Moloch  in  Heiiog"a  Beal-Encyclop.  vol. 
i».7i*-21. 
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Jahveh,  however,  is  distiuctly  personal,  and  never  loses  its  denomi- 
native force. 

The  remarkable  difTusion  and  fluidity  of  these  distinctively  Semitic 
names  of  God  seem  to  warrant  a  double  inference.  (1),  There  was 
what  may  be  termed  a  common  idea  of  God,  one,  tpo,  peculiarly 
simple  and  uniform.  Variety  was  more  a  matter  of  name  than  of 
thought.  The  Polytheism  was  real  and  extravagant  enough,  but  was 
due  to  dialectical  differences  and  tribal  peculiarities  crystailiziog  into 
local  worships  rather  than  to  multiplicity  and  variety  of  idea. 
Di^Tne  names  differed ;  divine  attributes  and  qualities  agreed.  There 
was  unity  in  the  consciousness  of  God  common  to. the  family.  The 
many  specific  deities  invoked  did  not  pulverize  the  thought,  Deity  is 
mighty,  sovereign,  self-existent;  Man  is  His  creature  and  sertant, 
(2).  While  thought  and  langiw^e  continually  moving  from  particular 
to  general  held  within  the  race  a  more  or  less  uncouscious  unity  of 
idea,  the  converse  movement  helped  it  to  retain,  or  rather  reach,  >a 
the  unity  became  conscious,  the  conception  of  personality.  The  more 
the  Semitic  mind  awoke  to  the  unity  of  the  being  that  bad  such  a 
variety  of  names,  the  more  distinctly  it  conceived  his  personality. 
It  never  in  thinking  of  God  lost  the  personal  out  of  the  general 
element,  and  so  never,  like  the  Indo-European  mind,  rarified  him  int* 
an  abstraction.  The  latter  has  often  in  many  ages  and  on  many 
soils  created  Pantheism,  but  the  foimer  only  in  some  solitary  thinker, 
who,  starting  from  borrowed  or  alien  premisses,  has  but  sufficed  to 
prove  the  rule. 

There  is  no  assertion  here  of  a  latent  Monotheism  or  a  mono- 
theistic instinct  in  the  Semitic  race.  If  instinct  there  was,  it  was 
Polytheistic,  as  has  been  proved  ad  nauseam:  All  that  b  affirmed 
is  this,  there  was  in  the  Semitic  iamily  a  mode  of  conceiving  deity 
so  common,  yet  so  distinctive,  as  to  give  at  once  unity  to  their  idea  of 
God  and  a  specific  character  to  their  religions.  Mind  is  never  si> 
logical  as  when  its  action  and  inferences  are  unconscious.  The 
premisses  from  which  a  people  start  determine  the  conclusions  it 
shall  reach,  The  most  extravagant  aherglauhe,  to  use  a  word  Mr. 
M.  Arnold  has  almost  naturalized,  is  rooted  in  a  prior  glaube,  and 
though  the  one  may  assume  according  to  the  conditions  m  which  it 
grows  up,  the  most  diverae  forms,  its  matter  is  always  fixed  by  the 
other.  So  while  the  Semitic  religions  exhibit  many  vaiieties,  they 
are  of  one  species,  have  many  local  peculiarities,  but  a  common 
character  due  to  their  common  first  principle,  the  idea  of  God.  The 
Assyrio-Baby Ionian  empires  were  formed  by  mixed  races  in  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley,  absorbed  .shephei'ds  who  had  on  the  plains 
watched  the  brilliant  "stars  globe  themselves,  in  heaven,"  hunters 
who  had  on  the  hills  chased  the  lion  and  the  bear,  merchants  who 
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had  passed  by  the  great  rivers  into  the  interior  or  out  to  the  lands 
that  skirt  t]ie  ocean,  agriculturists  who  had  tilled  the  fields  watered 
by  the  streams,  men  of  Turanian  and  Aryaa  as  well  as  of  Semitic 
bl<K>d.  These  empires,  devoted  to  war,  luxury,  architecture,  anxious  io 
deify  and  propitiate  the  powers  that  ruled  these,  might  well  construct 
a  motley  Pantheon,  Yet  so  mighty  was  the  Semitic  idea  of  deity 
that,  while  failing  to  exclude  foreign  elements,  it  stamped  its  peculiar 
character  upon  the  national  religion.  The  Fhosaiciaiis,  seamen, 
merchants,  agriculturists,  evolved  peculiarities  of  mythology  and 
worship  determined  by  their  position  and  pursuits.  The  Canaanitish 
nations,  the  South  Arabian  tribes,  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  the 
Babeans  of  Harran,  had  each  religions  specifically  distinct,  geoerically 
akin,  dominated  by  the  idea  of  God  or  gods  as  mighty,  sovereign,  the 
source  of  law  and  duty,  whom  man .  must  speak  of  iu  symbol,  and 
worehip  by  sacrifice  with  fear  and  trembling. 

But  there  is  one  Semitic  people  that  claims  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  the  people  iu  whom  the  Semitic  genius  culminated  in  order 
to  realize  its  mission — the  Hebrews.  Of  the  controversies  concerning 
their  origin  and  history,  literature  and  religion,  this  paper  can  say 
nothing.  It  were  simply  impertinent  to  attempt  to  do  bo  amidst 
these  generalities.  But  so  much  can  be  said — they  issue  out  of 
Egypt  and  settle  in  Canaan,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  raice,  one  with 
it  in  language,  cosmogonic  and  religious  tradition.  But  this  people's 
patriarchs  are  its  own,  and  their  significance  is  religious.  It  has  its 
national  god,  Jahveh,  a  name'  which  signifies  existence,  "  He  who  is," 
and  therefore  the  uncreated,  without  beginning,  above  time  too,  the 
present,  without  past  or  future.  He  stands  alone,  without  queen,  no 
Beltis  being  set  over  against  this  Bel.  He  is  Israel's  God,  neither 
believed  nor  claiming  to  be  more,  Semitic  fashion.  He  is  King  and 
Lawgiver,  regulates  their  lives,  their  state,  stands  therefore  identified 
with  their  national  existence.  The  people  know  other  gods,  love 
them,  serve  them.  Canaanitish  gods,  Phoenician  gods,  have  their 
altars  and  sacrifices.  But  Jahvism  will  not  mingle  with  these  wor- 
ships, is  intolerant,  stem  after  a  new  type,  sets  it«  face  against  human 
sacrifices,  but  enforces  in  the  most  absolute  way  righteousness,  purity 
of  thought  and  life.  But  this  worship  fares  ill  amid  the  lawless 
Hebrews,  intoxicated  by  the  wines  and  luxuries  of  Canaan,  fascinated 
by  the  soft  embraces  of  Ashtoreth.  So  a  aevr  class  of  men  begin  to 
appear,  <d  old  called  Seers,*  as  seeing  into  the  heart  of  things :  now 
called  prophets,  speakers,  men  who  can  loudly,  clearly  speak  what  is 
given  them,  not  what  they  think,  but  what  comes  to  them,  enters 
into  and  possesses  them  as  the  word  or  spirit  of  Jahveh. f   These  men 


f  Ewald,  Pnipheten  dee  Alt«n  Bnudes,  L  pp.  7,  S.     Knenen,  OodsdienBt  ran  lanbl, 
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are  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  imltnown  to  the  other  Semitic  peoples; 
propbetism,  properly  so-called,  not  flourishing  out  of  Israel.  The  pro- 
phets fight  what  seems  a  hopeless  battle.  The  kings  seeking  foreign 
iilliacces  wish  to  break  down  the  stern  and  exclusive  Jabvism 
tliat  stands  in  their  way,  and  to  bring  their  religious  customs  ami 
beliefs  into  harmony  with  their  neighboui-s.  The  people,  hating  its 
moral  severities,  loving  the  licenc6  their  idolatrous  friends  enjoy, 
receive  and  worship  readily  the  native  or  alien  deities  which  the 
prophets  denounce  as  false.  The  great  powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
have  in  Israel  or  Judah  their  respective  interests  or  parties,  and  these 
like  their  allies  are  inimical  to  the  God  identified  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  land.  Against  these  and  similar  forces  the  propheb 
had  to  struggle,  with  almost  constant  political  failure,  witli  only  here 
and  there  a  transient  success,  when  a  king  was  found  who  understood 
the  issues  gathered  into  the  name  and  worahip  of  Jahveh.  Tlie 
stru^le  ended  only  when  the  people,  who  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  a  godless,  lawless  multitude,  returned  a  united  nation,  irith 
the  name  of  Jahveh  so  stamped  into  their  hearts  that  the  persecutions 
of  centuries,  the  loss  of  land  and  laws  and  language,  frequent  and 
forced  migations,  life  for  generations  amid  peoples  of  alien  race  aiw 
religion,  have  all  been  unable  to  quench  their  faith  in  Him, 

But  now  let  ub  look  at  the  spiritual  issues  of  the  struggle.  These 
prophets  spoke  in  the  name  of  Jahveh,  declai'ed  He  was  one  God,  the 
only  God.  Other  deities  were  false,  idols,  without  actual  or  sub- 
stantive being.  But  this  monotheism  was  only  one  element  of  thar 
gospel.  Jahveh  was  King — therefore  had  the  right  to  command  and 
he  obeyed.  He  was  righteous — therefore  His  word  was  the  word  of 
righteousness.  His  law  the  standard  of  right  and  truth.  He  was  the 
Creator,  therefore  th§  Father,  of  man,  and  loved  the  creature  He  bad 
formed  as  a  father  loves  his  child,  more  than  a  mother  loves  ber 
infant.  And  from  these  principles  many  great  results  followed.  The 
king  was  bound  to  obey  Jahveh,  order  his  state  and  administer  hi;i 
laws  according  to  His  will.  That  will  was  man's  supreme  law. 
Obedience  to  it  was  righteousness  and  peace.  And  so  morality  «as 
joined  to  religion,  was  rooted  in  the  nature  of  God.  Knowledge  of 
God  and  the  love  it  was  certain  to  awaken  became  the  mainspring  of 
action,  made  obedience  easy  and  holineba  possible.  And  were  man 
afflicted  with  the  strong  weakness  of  an  unstable  will,  did  he  sin, 
then  there  was  mercy  with  God,  forgiveness  that  He  might  be  feared. 
Ajid  how  varied  the  expression  these  thoughts  receive.  They  are 
i.  312—15.  Diaoiualoa  of  the  qoestioii  en  to  whether  Frophetiain  was  CanMnitiali  ia 
its  origin  is,  of  oonrte,  not  ponil:^  here.  Wherever  »xiA  howerer  it  txnK,  ibc 
prophet  became  in  larael  too  nniqiie  ft  phenomenon  to  find  an  exnot  ptuallel  in  *i'3 
other  religion,  and  so  it  is  no  matter  of  much  moment  where  the  idea  of  pn^hMlup 
originated.    Isreel  atone  realized  it. 
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uttered  ia  curses,  such  cui'ses  as  only  Semitic  lips  can  frame,  against 
idolatrous  kings  and  apostate  peoples ;  in  pictures,  that  seem  to 
laugh  in  terrible  irony,  of  idol  gods  placed  alongside  the  only  eternal 
Jahveh  ;  in  entreaties  of  weeping  tenderness  to  the  people  that  had 
been  loved  and  had  wandered  to  return;  in  prockinations  of  an 
eternal  law  the  neglect  of  man  can  never  annul,  or  his  disobedience 
degrade ;  in  descriptions,  lurid  as  if  dashed  off  with  a  brush  dipt  in 
Uie  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse,  sweet  and  beautiful  as  if  steeped 
in  the  lulent  loveliness  ot'  an  oriental  night,  or  bright  and  luscious, 
full  of  the  music  of  birds  and  the  sound  of  many  watei-s  like  an 
Eastern  Garden  of  the  Lord.  And  then,  when  these  men  turned  &om 
their  mission  to  man  to  their  own  relation  to  God,  how  their  voices 
seemed  to  change.  Now  we  hear  the  muffled  yet  hopeful  weeping 
of  a  penitential  psalm,  imploring  the  mercy  of  Qod,  foigiTeneas  of 
sin,  a  right  spirit  and  a  clean  heart ;  again,  a  sweet  lyrical  song  of 
trust  alike  in  living  and  dying  in  the  Lord  the  Shepherd.  That 
old  Hebrew  literature  in  all  its  forms,  in  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  in 
prophetic  visions  and  lyiico-epical  poems,  in  history  and  parable,  tells 
the  same  tale,  the  sweet  and  winsome  gospel  of  the  God  who  reigns 
and  loves,  who  must  often  punish,  but  who  always  dt^Iights  to  save. 

Here,  tben,  was  the  gift  of  the  Semitic  race  in  its  noblest  branch 
to  the  worid — faith  in  the  living,  righteous  God.  That  faith  was 
embodied  in  a  sacied  literature,  the  grandest,  in  its  essential  elements 
the  nearest  universal,  mankind  has  ever  known,  and  in  a  people 
exalted  by  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  unity  into  its  missionaries,  with 
their  field  widened  into  the  world  by  their  idea,  in  spite  of  all 
their  egoism  and  intolerance. .  Their  Gospel  did  not  simply  affirm 
there  is  no  God  but  Jahveh — that  bad  been  a  mere  abstract  and 
impotent  proposition — affirmed  also.  His  right  is  to  rule,  man's  duty  is 
to  obey.  Beiigion  is  not  simply  worship,  is  obedience,  righteousness, 
peace.  A  gift  so  splendid  might  well  hold  in  it  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  giving  to  it  not  only  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Unity,  but 
rehgion  changed  into  a  mighty  and  commandiug  reality,  which 
penetrated  and  inspired  the  whole  man,  digniiied  him  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  divine  descent,  gladdened  him  with  the  hope  of  a 
happy,  because  a  holy,  immortality,  quickened  him  with  the  sense  of 
omnipotence  moving  everj-where  to  the  help  of  man  in  the  soft  guise 
of  infinite  gentleness.  He  who  knows  what  these  things  mean  will 
best  understand  that  ancient  saying,  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 

The  Indo-European  mode  of  conceiving  and  expressing  deity  is  in 
almost  every  xesp&A  a  contrast  to  the  Semitic.  The  general  terms 
were  primarily  expressive  of  physical  qualitiea  ;  the  proper  names  of 
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physical  objects  or  phenomeua.  There  is  no  term  as  common  to  the 
Indo-Europeans  as  £Hs  to  the  Sliemites.  The  one  most  euteasively 
uyed  is  the  Sanskrit  deva,  Zend  daiva,  Greek  tfeor,  Latin  (hue,  OM 
Irish  dia,  Cyme  dmo,  Litb.  dewas.  This  term,  derived  from  the  root 
div  to  shine,  is  espressive  of  the  physical  quality  brtghtoeffi, 
characterises  God  as  the  bright  or  shining  ona  Another  very 
common  term,  the  Persian  Bhaga,  old  Slavonic  BoffU,  means  the  dis- 
tributor, the  giver  of  bread,"  and  had  possibly  been  applied  first  to 
light  or  the  sun  as  dividing  time  and  dispensing  food,  and  had  tbeo 
been  extended  to  the  being  resident  in  or  acting  through  these 
objects.  The  Teutonic  term  cuot,  guot,  Gott,  God,  is  still  of  tw 
uncertain  derivation  to  allow  any  inference  to  be  based  upon  it,  but 
the  most  probable  etymologies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Genuuic 
peoples  deviated  from  the  common  Indo-European  idea  of  God,  ami 
hit  upon  one  that  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the  finest  elements  b 
their  faith  and  character,! 

As  were  the  general  terms,  so  were  the  proper  namoe,  primarily 
(lenotive  of  physical  object's  or  forces.  The  deified  Heaven,  usually 
married  to  the  deified  Earth,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Indo-Europeaa 
mythologies,  the  sources  of  their  multitudinous  gods.  Dyaus  and 
Prithivi  are  in  the  Rig- Veda  "  the  beneficent  Father,"  and  "  Mighty 
Mother,"  the  prolific  pai-ents  of  all  creatures.^  The  Greeks  knew 
the  bright  sky,  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  if  philology 
forbids  us  to  see  in  Hera,  Era,  Hertha,  Earth,§  it  cannot  refuse  ua 
Demeter,  mother  earth,  "the  broad-bosomed,"  "the  mother  of  all 
things,"  "the  spouse  of  the  stariyOuranos."  The  ancient  Germaos 
knew  Tuisco,  the  father  of  Mannus,  sprung  from  the  earth ;  Tiu, 
the  god  of  the  bright  sky,  and  Hertha,  or  Ertha,  Terra  Matec;| 
and  no  thought  was  more  familiar  to  the  Latin  poets,  as  uone 
was  more  rooted  in  their  mythology,  than  that  Lucretiu8  thuii 
utters — 

Deniqqe  cssleati  Bvmtie  otDnes  setniue  otiuodi : 

OmaibDE  ills  idem  Pater  est,  uude  alma  liiinentii 

Umaris  guttas  mater  ciun  lenA  recepit, 

Fela  poiit  oitidaa  iragm,  arbaHtaqae  Ista 
E  t  geuiu  hnmaniun-^ 

•  Fidk,  iDdo-Gennan.  Worteib.,  133.     CurtiiiB,  Griechit.  EtfmoL  a:9. 

t  Giinun,  Deateohe  UythoL  12,  S.  Tbe  most  probable  etfmologies  aie  dthct  tlK 
root  ghu,  ghavati,  -whence  Sausk.,  hu,  havBte,  rand,  ni,  zavailj,  to  call,  to  mTrAe,cr 
hn,  Sonek.,  huta,  to  mcriSce).  God  ia  thna  either,  He  npou  whom  one  call^  cr,  He  to 
whom  ooe  aacrifioes.  Cf.  Fick,  lodo-Ger.  Wiirterb.  71,  746.  Pictet^  Lea  OrigiaM 
IndO.-Eniop.,  ii.  G58— 61. 

;  Big-Teda,  i.  IGD.  1,  2.     Hair,  Sanak.  Texts,  v.  21  -34. 

I  Cortins,  Qriechis.  EtTinol  116.      But  aee  Welcker,  Griediit.  OMterL  i.  363. 
\   Tamtns,  Gennania,  o.  40. 
De  fiemm  Natnra,  ii.  991— 6. 
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All  the  lodo-European  religions  bear  the  stamp  of  this  primitive 
naturalism,  even  where  they  deviate,  as  in  the  old  Iranian  faith, 
most  -widely  from  the  family  type.  Almost  all  the  deities  of  the 
Big-Veda  bear  natural  names,  exercise  functions  expressive  of  their 
physical  characters.  Thus  Indra.  the  great  god  of  the  Vedic  Indians, 
"  the  thunderer,"  through  fear  of  whom  "  both  heaven  and  earth 
trembles,"  the  conqueror  of  Vrittra,  is  the  rain-god,  who  pierces 
the  cloud  by  his  thunderbolts,  and  lets  the  long-needed  watera 
fyi  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  Varuna,  the  Greek  Ouranos,  most 
spiritual  of  Vedic  deities,  who  knows  all  things,  the  secret  as  the 
open,  who  punishes  transgressors,  and  yet  is  gracious  to  him  who 
bas  committed  sin,  is  just  the  open  enveloping  heaven.  Surya,  the 
all-seeing,  "  who  beholds  all  creatures,  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of 
mortals,"  who  rides  in  a  car  drawn  by  fleet  and  ruddy  horses ; 
Savitri,  the  golden-eyed,  who  illuminates  the  atmosphere  and  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  are  only  names  of  deities  who  personify  the 
Sun.  And  this  naturalism  appears  everywhere,  in  Ushas,  the  Dawn, 
Agni,  Fire,  Vayu,  the  Wind,  the  Maruts,  the  Storm-gods,  And  if  we 
pass  to  Greece,  the  same  thoughts,  only  modified  iu  their  expression, 
again  meet  u«.  Athene  is  the  Bright  or  the  Blooming,  without 
mother,  daughter  of  Zeus,  the  coloured  dawn  coming  out  upon  the 
brow  of  the  brightening  sky.  In  Gaia,  Dione,  Demeter,  in  Helios, 
Phoibos,  Eoa,  and  in  the  myths,  familiar  enough  to  all,  that  grow  out 
of  and  round  these  and  similar  names,  the  naturalism  characteristic 
of  the  i-ace  finds  expression.  In  the  Jupiter  and  Juno  of  Rome,  in 
the  Wuoton  and  Donar  of  Germany,  the  same  mode  of  conceiving 
deity  is  manifest,  only  with  a  difference  in  representation,  such  as 
was  inevitable  to  peoples  so  unlike  in  geographical  situation  luid 
political  constitution  as  the  Latin  nations  of  sunny  Italy,  and  the 
Teutonic  tribes  of  the  stormy  North. 

The  mode  in  which  deity  was  conceived  and  represented  in  the 
Indo-European  family  determined  the  character  of  its  religions,  the 
place  they  held,  and  the  functions  they  exercised  alike  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  state.  As  naturalism  furnished  forms  to 
the  religious  ideas,  it  imposed  upon  them  its  own  limitations.  The 
goda  never  escaped  the  fate  of  the  physical  objecte  that  suggested 
their  being  and  supplied  their  names.  Their  existence  had  a  begin- 
ning, was  to  have  an  end,  their  power  to  act  was  limited,  themselves 
either  the  subjects  or  victims  of  a  dread,  undeified  Might,  named  or 
imnamed.  Thus  the  Vedic  Indra  has  a  father  and  mother,  is 
concealed  at  his  birth,  crushes  iu  fight  his  father,  and  wages  perpetual 
war  against  Vrittra  and  the  Asuras.  Varuna  is  an  Aditya,  a  son 
of  Aditi,  who  has  several  sons  besides.  Indeed,  all  the  Vedic  gods 
are  derivative  beings,  are  extolled  as  creators,  yet  are  regarded  as 
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tbcmsclvefi  creatures,  with  the  same  ebb  and  flow,  struggle,  failure, 
triumpli  in  their  live»  as  there  are  in  oura  The  Greek  gods  move 
within  still  narrower  limits,  are  feebler,  simply  because  more  dis- 
tinctly personalized,  and  placed  in  more  definite  and  orderly  relations. 
Zeus,  though  the  king  of  the  gods,  can  be  circumvented,  contradicted, 
resisted.  The  Olympian  aristocracy  is  by  no  means  obedient  or 
deferential,  and  Hera  is  a  queen  who  can  often  out-general  and 
defeat  her  Lord.  But  higher  than  all  stands  fate,  Moira,  wfaose 
decrees  bind  even  the  gods.  Zeus  cannot  save  Sarpedon,  dearest  to 
him  of  mortal  men,  because  he  is  fated  to  di&*  Polyphemos,  in  his 
prayer  to  Poseidon,  recognizes  Destiny  as  higher  than  the  god.t 
Poseidon  wishes  to  lead  j^eas  from  death,  becau.se  fate  has  decreed 
his  e.'tcape-t  The  very  immoi-tality,  which  is  the  distinctive  attribute 
of  the  gods,  is  not  self-^ven  and  maintained,  springs  &om  their  use 
of  nektar  and  ambrosia.§  And  as  in  the  Greek,  so  in  the  Gennau 
mythology.  The  gods  cannot  escape  their  doom,  must  go  down  in 
a  common  catastrophe,  the  victims  of  Bagnarokr.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  self-contained  existence  or  power  in  the  Indo-European  gods. 
The  very  names  which  gave  them  being  were  like  the  shirt  of 
Nessus,  garments  that  involved  death. 

But  while  the  primaiy  Indo-European  conception  of  deity  imposed 
such  limitations  on  the  existence  and  power  of  the  gods,  it  helped  ti> 
develop  the  elements  of  independence  and  freedom  in  the  idea  of 
man.  He  stood  over  against  deity,  not  as  a  servant  or  slave,  but  as 
voluntary,  independent,  with  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  the  god, 
though  with  less  power  to  assert  or  enforce  it.  Hence  in  the  pure, 
unreformed  Indo-European  religions  there  was  none  of  the  slaviiili 
dread  of  deity  one  meets  everywhere  in  the  Semitic.  God  and  man 
not  only  so  nearly  approach  each  other  as  almost  to  blend  in  nature, 
but  their  powers  are,  if  not  well  matched,  yet  so  much  akin,  that 
the  god  easily  becomes  jealous  of  the  prosperous  man.  There  was  even 
a  tendency  to  regard  the  deities  as  somewhat  dependent  on  human 
giftfi.  Thus  Indra  loves  and  is  exhilarated  by  the  Soma  juice. 
Without  it  he  is  like  a  thirsty  stag,  or  a  bull  roaming  in  a  waterier 
waste.  All  the  gods  hasten  eagerly  to  partake  of  it,  and  it  confers 
immortality  on  gods  as  well  as  men.||  Thus,  too,  Poseidon  goes  off 
to  the  .Ethiopians  to  a  hecatomb  of  bulls  and  Iambs,  and  is  delighted 
with  hlsfeast^  Thescentof  bulls  and  goats,  or  choice  lambs  and  kids, 
offered  in  sacrifice,  pleases  Apollo.*"  The  same  feeling  is  manifest, 
too,  in  those  ironical  pictures  of  the  Olympian  court  and  it»  con- 

•  IL  xvi.  434,  tOd.ii.  B28,  ff.  J  11  ix.  300,  ff. 

§  NitgekbaDh,  Homerisohe  ThML  4J,  S. 

\  R.-V.  TuL  4,  10  ;  T.  ae,  1  i  Tiii.  a,  18,  4»,  3.      1  Od.  i.  20—5.       •■  IL  i.  40,  510. 
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tcittiuus  NO  comiuon  in  Homer,  aDd  m  tlte  readmesH  to  m 
the  gods  so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  so  unintelligible 
healthy  Indo'European  Naturalism  never  knew  the  abjecl 
of  spirit  before  the  invisible  powers  so  universal  among  tl 
developed  rather  a  somewhat  super-eminent  manliness  tl 
care  to  bow  too  low  even  to  the  gods. 

These  peculiarities  of  the  Indo-European  religion 
another  of  tbeir  distinctive  chai-acteristica :  they  were 
be  termed  ijotittcul  as  opposed  to  theocratic.  Religi 
dominate  the  State,  but  the  state  the  religion.  This, 
put  a  little  too  absolutely,  but  expresses  substantially  tlu 
Indian  Aryans  implored  victory  from  the  gods,  and  pr 
who  had  liurled  his  thunderbolts  against  the  Basyus,  sha 
cities,  destroyed  them,  and  given  the  land  to  the  Arya.* 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  though  unknown  to  Homer,  shows  wha 
Greeks  set  upon,  and  what  a  price  they  thought  it  in  c 
right  to  pay  for,  the  favour  and  help  of  the  gods.  But,  to 
of  the  horror  the  legend  excited  in  the  national  mind — a  1 
regarded  the  sacrifice  as  a  crime  clamant  for  revenge— i 
that,  while  the  Greeks  were  always  wishful  to  propitiate  t 
powers,  their  wars  were  never  either  really  or  formally 
to  extend  the  dominion  or  exalt  the  glory  of  their 
political  idea  was  prominent  alike  in  the  Vedic,  Ht 
Germanic  mythologies.  The  state  made  its  own  lai 
receive  them  from  deity.  The  king  was  no  representativi 
of  heaven,  had  no  absolute  authority,  had  his  action  1 
directed  by  the  council,  while  behind  and  above  both 
assembly.  Within  the  state,  necessai'y  to  its  pros 
controlled,  not  controlling,  stood  the  religion.  It  did  : 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  direction  of  the 
Impiety  was  a  crime  less  terrible  than  treason.  The  1 
Plato  is  here  of  peculiar  significance.  Greece  never  had 
and  more  religious  spirit,  more  Hellenic  in  its  culture,  mi 
ill  type  and  character  of  thought.  He  hated  the  imm 
the  popular  mythology,  strove  to  develop  a  purer  religio 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  In  his  Republic  his  hig 
stand  embodied.  It  has  been  termed  a  civitas  Del,  a  Ch 
State.  It  conceives  the  here  as  only  a  school  for  the  hen 
is  to  be  so  governed  and  educated  in  time  as  to  be  m 
eternity.  The  general  conception  is  religious  enough, 
particular  place  does  religion  get  in  it  ?  It  is  admittc 
State,  purified,  exalted  ;  the  dismal  pictures  of  the  future. 

•  B.-V.  i.  103.  3  I  iii.  W,  9  ;  iv.  2C,  2, 
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ralities,  the  falsities,  the  mutabilities,  the  jealousies,  attributed  to 
the  gods  are  all  removed,  that  the  youth  may  be  taught  piety 
,  without  injury  to  their  maDliuess  and  morals;  but  the  place  it  is 
allowed  to  hold  is  as  an  element  in  a  perfect  education  alongside  style 
and  music  and  gymnastic,  qualifying  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  which 
can  alone  construct  and  govern  the  ideal  state.  The  condition 
necessary  for  its  realization  and  the  cessation  of  ill  b  that  philo- 
sophers become  kings,  or  kings  philosophers.  The  Platonic  chmtb 
thus  remains  a  state  governed  by  divine  ideals,  working  for  divine 
enda,  but  a  state  still,  where  the  philosopher  is  the  priest,  the  idea 
of  good  the  God.  The  Hellenic  woAis  is  everywhere,  the  Semitic 
$fOKpaT(a  nowhere,  apparent. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  action  of  these 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  character,  determined  by  the  primary 
conception  of  God,  in  the  several  Indo-European  religions.  Separated 
for  centuries  from  the  other  branches  of  their  stock,  settling  in  a  land 
where  Nature  is  adverse  to  enei^y,  favourable  to  contempIatioD,  ted 
by  their  conquests  into  the  adoption. of  a  social  system  which  made 
them  the  one  sacerdotal  member  of  their  family,  the  Aryan  Indians 
■evolved  a  religion  curioudy  un-Aryan  in  its  nature.  They  had  in 
them  in  their  Vedic  days  as  fine  possibilities  as  any  section  of  their 
race.  These,  indeed,  only  accelerated  the  growth  of  the  strange  and 
terrible  sacei'dotallsm  that  soon  overshadowed  and  extinguished  their 
original  free  and  vigorous  life.  How  they  saw  into  the  mercy  of 
Ood,  into  the  weakness  and  sin  of  man,  let  this  hymn  testify  : — 

"  Let  me  not,  O  King;  Tamiift,  go  to  the  home  of  earth.    Be  gradona,  O  mightj:  tW, 

begraoiotu. 
I  go  along,  O  thimdarer,  quiTering  like  am  iaSated  Bkiu.    Be  gtacious,  0  migh^ 

Qod,  be  gracioua '. 
O  bright  and  mighty  God,  I  have  trausgreaaed  thioiq!;h  waat  of  power,    fie  graciau. 

0  mighty  Ood,  be  graoioua, 
Tbiist  has  orerwhelmed  thy  worsbippec  when  Btandiag  even  in  the  midst  of  the 

waters.    Be  gracioos,  O  mig-hty  Grod,  be  graciODH. 
Wliatever  offenoe  this  be,  O  Tamna,  that  ne  mortals  commit  against  tlie  peopi>  ^ 

the  sky,  in  whatever  way  we  have  broken  thy  lawa  by  thonghtleaaneK.    Be 

giaciouB,  O  mighty  God,  be  gracious."  * 

The  Iranian  Aryans,  too,  merit,  though  they  cannot  receive,  more 
than  mere  mention.  They  had  parted,  possibly  on  religious  grounds, 
from  their  Indian  brethren,  had  tr»isforme4  their  primitive 
naturalism  into  a  sublime  moral  faith,  changed  the  old  nature-gods 
into  demons,  the  struggle  of  light  and  darkness  into  the  conflict  of 
good  and  evil,  and  had  settled  in  the  highlands  of   Iran  as  tribes 

■  S.-7.  Yii.  1),  Muir'B,  Sandt.  Texts,  v.  p.  67.  See  also  H.  Mfiller,  WA  Aaa 
Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  MO,  t. ,  and  Chips,  i.  3^,  ff. 
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that  were  to  grow  by  absorption  and  conquest  into  the  great  Persian 
Empire.  How  their  faith  grew,  how  much  of  it  passed  into  Judaism, 
modifying,  enDobling,  and  preparing  it  to  expand  into  a  missionary 
religion,  this  paper  cannoi  now  tell.  But  Hellenism  demands  more 
than  a  momentary  glance.  In  it  Indo-European  religious  thought 
passed  through  some  of  its  most  extraordinary  phases,  and  became 
so  spiritualized  as  to  be  ready,  when  the  highest  Semitic  faith 
appeared  under  a  new  form,  to  blend  with  it  into  a  religion  universal, 
progi-essive,  with  the  divine  and  human  elements  so  united  and 
harmonized  aa  to  change  the  slavish  fear  of  the  one, race  and  the 
godless  indepeDdence  of  the  other  into  the  love  that  made  God 
dwell  in  man  and  man  in  God, 

It  has  been  common  since  Hegel  to  describe  Hellenism  as  "  tlie 
religion  of  the  Beautiful."  The  Greek  mind  was  indeed  gjsthetically 
open  and  susceptible  to  a  degree  men  of  the  colder  and  obtuser 
West  can  ill  understand,  but  the  Hegelian  formula  defines  Greek 
rehgion  as  little  as  "  the  Christianity  of  the  Beautiful"  would  define 
the  Italian  religion  of  the  Renaiesance*  The  Hellenic  faith  had  as 
it£  basis  or  centre  the  common  Indo-European  natui'alism.  Its  gods 
were  nature-powers  transfigured  and  glorified  by  the  radiant  genius 
of  Greece ;  its  men  were  free  and  independent  worshippers  touched 
with  the  peculiar  Grecian  giace  and  reverence.  The  mythology  had 
many  imagiuatire,  few  ethical,  elements,  and  never  so  escaped  from 
epic  and  dramatic  use.s  as  to  become  a  reasonable  and  moral  religious 
faith.  The  gods  were  spiritualized,  but  hardly  became  moral  governors. 
Their  authority  was  not  exercised  over  or  through  the  conscience,' and 
sin  in  the  Hebrew  sense  was  unknown  in  Greece.  Godliness  did  not 
involve  righteouaness.  Holiness  was  too  little  of  a  divine  attribute 
to  make  its  pursuit  a  religious  duty.  The  immoralities  of  the 
immortals  easily  apologized  for  those  of  mortals.  But  the  old 
naturalism  asserted  its  presence  still  more  fatally  in  the  denial  of 
Providence  or  pity  in  the  gods.  They  were  changeful,  radiant, 
stormful  as  Mother  Nature.  They  doomed  mortals  to  misery  while 
they  lived  without  care.  Zeus  hail  at  his  threshold  two  casks  of  gifts, 
one  of  evil,  another  of  good  ;  these  he  distributed  mixed  to  one  man, 
who  fell  now  into  good,  again  into  evil ;  but  to  another  man  he  gave 
the  unmixed  ill,  which  drove  him  miserable  over  the  divine  earth.t 
He  knows  no  more  wretched  being  tlian  man,  and  does  nothing  to 
lighten  his  wretchedness,  only  sneers  at  it.  The  treacherous  beauty, 
the  brilliant  promise  that  only  mocks  performance,  the  cruel  serenity 
which  only  smiles  at  human  giief,  the  power  to  nourish,  the 
impotence  to  protect  man,  so  characteristic  of  Nature,  characterised 

•  Weloker,  GriecWa.  CWtterl.  U.  ICS.  +  IL  xav.  523—535. 
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the  Greek  gods.  And  these  qualities  of  deity,  softeneJ  and 
sweeteoed,  indeed,  but  never  essentially  changed,  contiuued  to  live 
alongside  the  deepening  ethical  consciousness  of  Greece,  and  gave  to 
its  genius  the  mournfulness,  the  tragic  sense  of  the  sad  and  unequal 
fitniggle  between  the  will  of  man  and  the  merciless  decrees  of  destiny, 
the  insight  into  the  bitter  and  ironical  contrast  between  the  passion 
and  futile  endeavours  of  the  individual  and  the  calm  order  aod 
relentless  inarch  of  the  cosmic  whole,  that  created  what  was  most 
sublime  and  pathetic  in  Grecian  poetry  and  history  and  philosopliy. 
For,  however  few  ethical  elements  existed  in  Greek  religion,  Greek 
nature  was  eminently  ethical.  Faith  ia  a  moral  oi-der  which  mii 
could  not  break  unpunished,  has  had  nowhere  deeper  root  than  in 
ancient  Greece.  This  faith  rose  into  sublimest  expression  when  die 
nation  was  in  its  most  heroic  mood, — struggled  int«  utterance  in 
thoso  ti'agedics  of  ^scbylos  which  exhibit  the  fatofut  presence  and 
inevitable  action  of  Nemesis,  in  the  sweeter  and  more  refined  and 
less  gloomy  dramas  of  Sophokles,  whore  the  picture  is  softened  by  a 
milder  character  in  God  and  greater  reverence  in  man.  Alongside 
the  deepening  current  of  moral  belief,  flowed  the  stream  of  philoso- 
phical speculation,  now  metaphysical,  inquiring  into  the  cause  and 
reality  of  things ;  again  ethical,  seeking  to  di.scover  the  origin,  nature, 
and  laws  of  virtue.  The  one  unified  and  sublimed  the  idea  of  God; 
the  other  ennobled  the  nature  and  exalted  the  end  of  man.  Greet 
thought  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  racial'  conception  of  deitv; 
speculated  on  the  notion  of  cause  and  the  idea  of  good  til),  tian»- 
cending  the  received  Polytheism  without  grasping  an  explicit  Mono- 
theism, it  conceived  an  impersoual  cause  rather  than  a  creator,  a 
highest  good  rather  than  a  one  god.  Religious  thought,  divorced 
from  religion,  had  groped  its  way  towards  a  supreme,  not  person,  but 
abstraction.  And  so  the  ideas  of  personal  reality  and  rlghteousnefis, 
moral  action  and  rule,  were  associated  with  man  rather  than  with 
Ood.  Humanity,  indeed,  became  the  later  Hellenic  divinity,  the 
vehicle  of  what  was  most  divine  in  the  univers&  Ait  and  philosophy 
combined  to  idealize  man,  the  one  to  hold  the  mirror  to  what  in  htni 
was  beautiful,  the  other  to  what  in  him  was  good  and  true.  Indo- 
European  thought,  which  had  started  by  finding  God  in  the  bright 
nky,  appropiiately  ended  in  its  most  brilliant  representative  by 
finding  deity  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man. 

Hellenism  was  thus  the  contrast  and  complement  of  Hebraism. 
The  former  came  to  reveal  the  dignity  and  divinity  of  man,  while 
^e  latter  had  proclaimed  the  one  righteous  yet  merciful  God. 
Hebraism  had  found  the  supreme  law  in  the  ^Divine  will,  man'f 
highest  perfection  in  obedience  to  it.  Hellenism  discovered  an 
eternal  law  of  right  written  in  the  heart,  realized  in  history,  enforcing 
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its  authority  by  sanctions  too  dread  to  be  despised.  Tlie  prophets  of 
the  fii'st  spoke  in  tiie  name  of  tlie  Most  High  God,  hut  the  prophets 
of  the  second  spoke  in  the  name  of  man ;  were  the  poets  who  sang  of 
his  heroism,  his  loves,  his  sufferings,  liis  struggle  for  life  against  a 
TuercilesB  or  ironical  fate,  the  sculptors  who  enshrined  his  beauties  in 
forms  so  perfect  that  tliey  needed  but  life  to  be  god-like  men,  the 
philosophers  who  at  once  uttered  his  yearnings  after  the  Supreme 
Good  and  pointed  out  the  path  that  led  to  it.  Neither  was  com- 
plete in  itself.  Hebraism  needed  Hellenism  to  soften  and  humanize 
it,  to  translate  it  from  an  austere  and  exclusive  theocracy  into  a 
gentle  and  cosmopolitan  religion,  which  could  illumine  the  hom^  and  ' 
inspire  the  liearts  of  men  with  its  own  sweet  spirit.  HeUenism 
needed  Hebraism  to  pour  into  its  l>Iood  the  iron  of  moral  purpose 
and  precept,  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  impotence  under  its  own 
unsubstantial  abstractions,  and  set  it  bare-footed,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
living  God  as  upon  an  everlasting  rock.  And  each  had  thus  in 
diflFetent,  even  contrary,  ways,  been  working  towards  a  common  end. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  two  streams,  in  source  far  apart,  in  course 
wholly  unlike,  making  for  a  single  bed.  One  had  sprung  up  in  the 
hot  and  blistering  desert,  amid  thunders  that  seemed  the  voice  of  God; 
had,  swollen  by  many  a  prophetic  rill,  forced  its  way  round  the 
boulders  of  native  infidelity,  between  the  banks,  now  overhanging 
and  again  meeting,  of  foreign  oppression,  and  had  come  into  a  clear 
and  open  place ;  the  other  had  started  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympos,  had  flowed  onward,  answering  with  woven  and  mystic 
music  the  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  Aegean,  through  the  heroic 
fields  of  epic  and  the  amorous  glades  of  lyric  song,  had  stolen  through 
the  woods  sacred  to  tragedy,  now  dark  and  fearful  as  midnight,  now 
gleaming  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,  had  glided 
past  "  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,"  and  under  the  porch  of  the  stoics, 
until  it  had  broadened  into  a  soft  and  Hmpid  lake.  And  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  time  the  long  converging  streams  joined.  In  obscurity 
and  suffering  a  new  faith  arose,  had  as  its  founder  the  sweetest, 
holiest  of  beings,  in  whom  his  own  and  after  ages  saw  God  as  well  as 
man.  His  death  was  everywhere  preached  as  the  basis  of  a  new  but 
permanent  religion  of  Humanity,  and  time  has  only  served  to  define 
and  strengthen  its  claims. 

"  Is  it  not  stnmg^,  the  darkest  hoor 
That  ever  <Uwn'd  on  Binfnl  earth 
Should  tonoh  Ute  bewt  with  softer  power 
For  oomfoit^  thui  an  angel's  mlnh  ?" 

But  its  straoge  might  to  quicken  the  best  and  subdue  the  worst  in  man 
had  never  existed  had  it  not  possessed  as  parents,  on  the  one  side, 
Hebrew  Monotheism,  on  the  other  humanistic  Hellenism. 
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Hebraism  and  Hellenism  had  tlius  each  its  own  part  to  play  in  the 
Preparationra  Evanf/elktB.  Tlie  one  contributed  the  Monotheism,  the 
other  the  Theo-anthropomorphisni,  which  lie  at  tlie  basiis  of  Christianity. 
When  driven  out  of  Jndaism  it  carried  into  the  gentile  world  a  few 
doctrines  it  had  inherited  from  its  foster- parent,  and  a  few  simple 
faets  peculiarly  its  own.  Had  there  been  no  expulsion  there  had  been 
no  Christianity  ;  witliin  the  Synago^ie  there  was  room  for  the  sect  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  none  for  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  Christian  facts 
bore  to  the  Hellenic  mind  another  meaning  tlian  they  had  borne  to  the 
Hebrew,  especially  as  they  had  to  Le  intei-prcted  in  the  light  of  the 
Monotheistic  and  Messianic  beliefs  of  the  land  whence  they  had  come. 
These  facts  were  construed  into  doctrines  which  expressed  and  retained 
whatever  was  of  ethical  and  permanent  value  in  Hellenism,  without 
losing  what  was  universal  and  moral  in  Hebraism.  The  purest 
Monotheism,  which  forbade  God  and  nature  or  God  and  man  to  be 
either  confounded  or  compared,  was  married  to  the  most  perfect 
humanitarian  ism,  and  ever  since  Christianity  has  stood  loyally  by 
both  the  "God -who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  <Mily 
begotten  Son  "  for  its  life,  and  the  Son  who  has  ever  seemed  "the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,"  "  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

This  essay  might  at  this  point,  had  space  allowed,  have  entered  on 
a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  illustration.  The  genius  of  race  has 
contributed  to  the  development  both  of  Christianity  in  general  and 
those  specific  varieties  of  it  that  are  known  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Protestant  Churches.  The  Hellenic  mind,  educated  into 
capacity  to  interpret  the  Christian  facts  through  the  Hebrew  faith, 
created  those  theo-anthropomorphic  doctrines  which  bnve  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  most  distinctively  Catholic  and  the  most 
essentially  orthodox.  The  Latin  mind,  less  speculative,  more  practical, 
political  rather  than  theological  in  genius,  while  it  touched  doctrine 
only  to  exaggerate  it,  often  in  a  very  dismal  way,  was  yet  able  to 
frame  a  Clmrch  polity  on  the  old  imperial  model,  to  build  a  civibis 
Dei  where  the  clvtlae  Rorna  once  stood,  giving  to  its  visible  head 
such  absolute  authority  and  divine  honoui-s  as  the  emperor  had  once 
claimed,  to  its  subjects  such  rights  and  privileges,  only  spiritualized, 
as  the  Roman  citizen  had  once  enjoyed.  The  Teutonic  mind,  fresh, 
vigorous,  childlike  in  its  simplicity  and  love  of  reaJity,  without  either 
the  blessing  or  the  bane  of  a  splendid  intellectual  pa*>t  like  Greece,  or  au 
illustrious  political  history  like  Rome,  accustomed  to  love  the  beauti- 
ful as  embodied  in  woman,  to  enjoy  the  order  and  freedom  peculiar  to 
lands  where  the  national  will  is  the  highest  law  and  obedience  to  it 
the  highest  duty,  could  not  he  satisfied  with  the  inflexible  dogmatism  of 
the  Greek,  or  the  iron  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  Teuton 
lovei  liberty  in  religion  as  elsewhere,  asserted  his  right  to  get  it,  to 
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stand  before  God  for  himself,  to  cultivate  bis  domestic  aSections  &ee 
from  the  shadow  of  a  sacerdotal  but  unsaactified  celibacy.  While 
reverent  to  the  past  as  his  fathers  had  been,  he  could  not  allow  it  to 
tyrannize  over  the  present,  or  rule  the  destines  of  the  future.  And 
so  be  had  to  force  his  way  into  a  religion  roomy  and  elastic  enough 
to  suit  natures  that  anticipated  continual  progress,  and  the  changes 
it  brings.  Christianity  as  an  authoritative  tetter  is  Latin,  as  a  free 
spirit  is  Teutonic.  The  former  is  the  refuge  of  those  who  feel  there 
is  ne  safety  but  in  adherence  to  an  accomplished  and  exhausted  past; 
the  latter  is  the  hope  of  those  who  can  trust  themselves  to  a  progres- 
sive and  fruitful  future.  The  sanctities  of  the  Latin  as  artificial  and 
arbitrary  are  moribund  ;  of  the  Teuton  as  natural  and  essential  are 
immortal  as  the  humanity  which  God  inhabits  and  inspires. 

But  these  are  matters  that  cannot  be  touched  here  and  now.  Enough 
to  say,  Christianity  does  not  depend  for  either  its  esbtence  or  its 
authority  on  theories  ,o(  Infallibility  or  Inspiration.  God  reveals 
Himself  in  Humanity,  and  His  voice  can  cease  to  speak  only  when 
the  ot^an  ceases  to  be.  As  man  cannot  outgrow  his  own  nature,  so 
he  cannot  leave  behind  the  faith  that  is  rooted  in  it.  The  struggle 
of  faith  and  doubt  will  be  perpetual,  renewed  in  eveiy  generation  * 
under  fresh  forms,  ending  in  each  only  to  enter  upon  another  .phase 
with  another  disposition  of  forces.  The  limitations  within  which  man 
must  think  will  always  give  to  doubt  its  more  or  less  plausible 
argument ;  the  necessities  within  which  man  loust  live  will  always 
give  to  faith  its  victorious  answer.  And  so  we  are  certain,  that  while 
new  knowledge  may  change,  it  can  never  abolish  ancient  religion — 
that  remaining  permanent  as  man.  Science  with  its  new  conception! 
of  nature  may  annul  the  old  conception  of  God,  but  the  invincible 
faith  in  Him,  which  will  ever  create  a  new  conception  of  Him,  science 
cannot  touch,  because,  on  its  present  plane,  scieuce  cannot  know.  As 
the  generations  behind  us  have  transformed  while  transmitting  the- 
grosser  ancient  into  the  grander  modem  religions,  so  our  age  will 
purify  and  exalt  its  faith  while  handing  it  on  to  the  future,  and  after 
ages  will  continue  the  work  until,  perhaps,  in  some  distant  time  the- 
old  conflict  between  Science  and  Religion  will  cease,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  man  be  found  in  their  ultimate  analysis  to  be 
— knowledge  of  the  living  yet  immanent  God. 

A.  M.  Fairbaibn. 
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THE  demand  for  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure  was  an 
inarticulate  cry  befori!  tlie  last  Reform  Act.  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  in  tbe  closing  debate  on  the  Zanzibar  Contract,  how  that 
be  had  often,  aa  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  protested  against  tbe 
military  expenditure  of  Lord  Falmerstou's  government,  and  had  been 
outvoted  in  the  cabinet.  The  need  for  reduction  of  expenditure  and 
correlatirely  of  taxation,  was  great ;  but  it  was  not  felt  by  the 
majority  of  the  people's  representatives,  nor,  as  an  imperative 
necesaity,  by  the  bulk  of  the  then  electorate.  A  few  voices,  chiefly 
from  below  the  gangway,  were  raised,  and  continuously  raised,  against 
"profligacy  of  expenditure,"  as  wrong  in  principle,  unjust  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  demoralizing  to  the  services.  But  they  were  as  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Few  heeded  what  they  said,  and  year  after 
year  the  thankless  task  was  renewed  by  the  derided  and  nicknamed 
"school  of  economists,"  with  a  conviction  that  come  what  might 
with  a  lowered  franchise  and  a  constituency  more  sensible  of  what  a 
penny  on  the  income-tax  means,  they  were  in  that  assembly  as  meo 
who  beat  the  air.  Bentham,  Hume,  and  Cobden  had  to  go  down 
unsatisfied  into  the  Hades  of  economists,  and  the  strange  sight  of  a 
Tory  government  passing  for  dear  life  a  Radical  Reform  Bill,  had  to 
be  witnessed,  before  tbe  walls  of  Parliament  could  furnish  an  echo 
to  Mr.  Stansfeld's  motion  in  favour  of  administrative  economy. 
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It  m  a  remarkable  fact  that  multitudes  of  Englishmea  regard  aa 
mean,  and  stigmatize  ae  "  cheeseparing,"  the  applicatioQ  to  public 
business  of  that  thrifty  spirit  and  practice  which  are  the  very 
foundatioDf)  of  their  own  individual  prosperity.  Throwing  aside  for 
the  moment  that  numerous  class  so  largely  represented  in  the  legis- 
lature, who  fortunately  in  many  cases  for  themselves  have  inherited, 
and  not  had  to  achieve,  wealth,  and  who  cannot  understand  the  use 
of  looking  with  critical  eyes  to  every  item  of  expenditure — there  are 
whole  legions  of  well-to-do  fiogUshmen,  who  are  well  to  do  only 
because  they  have  ever  acted  on  the  precept  that  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves  if  you  only  taJcc  care  of  the  pence ;  and  who 
nevertheless  are  reckless  and  advocate  recklessness  in  others  when 
it  is  a  question  of  public  expenditure.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  sums  involved  dims  their  financial  eyesight,  or 
that  they  are  can-ied  away  by  the  notion  that  the  margin  of  prudence 
in  public  business  is  necessarilj'  in  the  same  proportion  to  private 
business  as  the  margin  of  official  letters  is  to  that  of  piivate  cor- 
respondence, or  whether  the  fact  that,  the  money  is  national,  and 
that  the  nation  can  afford  to  be  lavish  so  it  makes  sure  of  efficiency — 
operates  upon  their  minds,  the  result  remains  that  saving  in  public 
administration  is  regarded  aa  a  synonym  for  niggardliness  ;  and  those 
who  enforce  economy  are,  by  the  class  referred  to,,  identified  with 
starvers  of  the  public  stores. 

There  is,  however,  a  laige  claae,  by  no  means  all  in  the  electorate, 
who  arc  strong  dissenters  from  these  views.  People  accustomed  to 
administer  the  funds  of  benefit  societies,  of  sick  clubs,  of  unions, 
know  well  the  necessity,  and  also  the  wisdom  of  thrift.  Acquainted 
as  tiiey  are  with  the  wants  of  their  community,  and  anxious  as  they 
are  to  minister  to  as  many  wants  as  possible,  they  arc  keenly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  not  oveixlrawing  the  means  of  remedy.  Fully 
aware  are  they  that  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  found,  not  in  flinging 
broadcast  or  with  careless  hand  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  but  in 
never  spending  without  a  manifest  necessity,  and  making  even  the 
smallest  concession  the  subject  of  the  strictest  supervision  both  in 
its  application  and  account.  Such  administrators  prosper,  husbanding 
,  their  resources — ready  to  spend  with  liberal  but  not  wasteful  hand, 
in  time  of  need,  jealous  of  spending  any  sum,  no  matter  how  small, 
without  a  case  for  expenditure  being  made  out  In  the  understimding 
of  such  administrators  is  found  an  echo  for  that  cry  of  governmental 
economy  which  for  years  failed  to  evoke  legislative  sympathy. 

There  is  some  danger  at  the  present  time  that  this  demand  for 

economy  which  the  Gladstone  administration  came  in  pledged  to 

satisfy,  may  again  he  slighted.     Much  has  been  done — much  remains 

to  be  done,  to  carry  out  in  the  departments  the  idea  that  thrift  means 

3  H  2 
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good  management ;  and  that  the  spenders  of  public  money  are  in 
truth  trustees  of  it.  From  what  has  been  done  there  are  now  signs 
of  the  recoil  which  ever  accompanies  vigorous  forward  movement, 
and  it  may  become  the  duty  of  those  interested — surely  all  are 
interested — to  declare  not  only  tliat  what  has  been  done  shall  be 
affirmed ;  but  that  the  process  of  education  in  good  management 
shall  be  continued. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  in  1868  considerable  bodies  of 
electors,  including  those  who  had  found  a  voice  through  the  Keform 
Act  of  1867,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  public"  expenditure 
might  be  greatly  reduced.  They  were  not  ready  with  cut  and  dry 
schemes  of  retrenchment ;  they  were  unable  to  point  out  in  most 
cases  the  precise  channels  of  expense  which  in  their  opinion  ought 
to  be  controlled  or  altogether  dammed  up.  But  they  expressed  a 
firm  conviction  that  somewhere  and  somehow  the  national  expendi- 
ture was  excessive ;  and  they  returned  as  bead  of  the  Government 
that  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had  years  before  anticipated 
their  conviction,  and  had  been  outvoted  when  desirous  of  giving 
effect  to  it- 
There  was  ample  material  to  work  upon.  The  Army  was  costing 
£15,000,000,  the  Navy  upwards  of  £11,000,000,  Law  and  Justice 
over  X4,25O,0O0,  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  services  £660,000 ; 
and  there  were  other  numerous  heads  of  charge  which  were  "»iwp«' 
(i'tfi'e  Buapect"  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  consider- 
able diminution. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  whilst  the  cost  of  all  these  things  ires 
so  heavy,  they  were  not  costly  through  over-efficiency.  They  were 
not  inefficient,  but  it  could  not  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  their  cost 
that  they  were  so  efficient  as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement.  The 
inference  was  that  if  by  some  natural  law  they  must  be  so  expensive, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  improvement ;  whilst  a  hope 
was  left  that  in  the  process  of  improvement  an  economy  might  possibly 
result  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  question  of  expensiveness  of  "  the 
services "  turned  out  to  be  much  more  a  question  of  organiation 
than  of  maladministration  in  the  departments.  There  were  state 
offices  as  there  were  law  courts,  historic  in  their  origin,  though  not 
dating  from  the  same  historic  period,  which  carried  on  their  business, 
not  on  any  general  plan  of  organized  state  business,  but  upon  the 
lines  originally  laid  down  for  them,  each  individually,  and  irrespective 
the  one  of  the  other.  They  were  so  many  distinct  and  distinctive 
atoms,  instead  of  being  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.  They  were 
members  of  the  same  body,  yet  in  many  cases  saying  that  because 
one  was  the  head  it  had  no  need  of  the  hand,  while  the  band 
objected  in  turn  that  it  could  hold  without  the  aid  of  the  foot. 
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Such  an  organization,  or  such  a  want  of  it, ,  must  necessarily  be 
expensive,  and  it  was  therefore  in  the  direction  of  organization  that 
the  Government  set  to  work.  They  began  with  individual  depart- 
ments, aa  the  Admiralty  and  the  War-Office,  and  desired  them  to  set 
their  house  in  order  and  to  remodel  their  householda  By  vigorous 
execution  of  plans  carefully  matured  while  in  opposItioQ ;  by  the 
action  of  departmental  committees,  and  by  earnest  personal  applica- 
tion, which  in  Mr.  Childers'  case  nearly  killed  him  and  utterly  threw 
him  out  of  gear — and  out  of  office — the  re-organization  of  these  two 
departments  proceeded.  The  result  in  an  administrative  sense  is 
claimed  to  be  satisfactory— or,  to  take  no  higher  ground,  as  equally 
eEBcient  with  the  systems  which  preceded.  The  financial  result  is  a 
saving  of  JE2,356,000  on  the  expenditure  of  the  two  services.  In 
1868-69,  the  last  year  of  the  last  Tory  administration,  the  cost  of 
army  and  navy  was  £26,366,000.     In  1872-73  it  was  £24,010,000. 

The  enormous  expenditure  involved  in  the  administration  of  Law 
and  Justice,  amounting  in  the  year  1868-69  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£4,250,000,  could  not  fail  to  be  called  in  question  sooner  or  later. 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  delivered 
during  the  session,  fought  a  strong  battle  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  placed  at  the  head 
offft.  The  three  reports  of  this  Committee  are  among  the  solidest 
and  most  valuable  work  done  by  committees  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  immediate  outcome  of  one  of  them — the  second — has  been 
the  appointment  of  a  Uoyal  Commission  to  investigate  and  propose 
the  reorganization  of  the  administiutive  departments  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  That  there  is  before  this  Commission  a  great  field  of  work, 
and  that  the  country  ought  to  gain  from  its  labours  both  administra- 
tively and  financially,  may  be  readily  apprehended  when  the  conserved 
historical  character  of  the  courts,  and  the  huge  sums,  £4,009,000,* 
at  present  required  to  administer  them,  ai-e  considered. 

In  the  charge  of  £660,000  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  services  it 
seemed  not  impossible  to  effect  large  and  reasonable  reductions, 
when  it  was  found  that,  apart  from  diplomatic  representatives 
retained  at  places  over  which  Ichabod  had  been  written  in 
German  and  Italian  several  years  before,  consuls  were  continued 
at  places  from  which  all  trade  had  departed,  and  whereat  only 
elder  merchants  remembered  to  have  had  correspondents.  The 
continuance  of  sinecures,  maintained  in  one  case  certainly  in  spite 
of  reiterated  representations  and  remonstrances  by  the  honest  but 

*  ThisHDmincludeathecortof  priBons  in  tlie  United  Eingiiani,  as  well  as  the  Bolturiea 
of  all  judges,  and  of  the  depirtmental  officen  and  cleika  attached  to  their  ctnurta. 
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ignored  holder,  abated  the  power  of  the  Govemtneot  to  applj  in 
other  directions,  where  it  was  really  wanted,  the  money  of  the  vote. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  increased  scrutiny  of  the  lists,  and 
further  ousting  of  needless  consolates  and  needless  general  cbafgeR, 
would  enable  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  recomraendatioiis 
of  the  Select  Committee  without  adding — as  it  now  appean  they 
mil  add — to  the  charges  of  the  Exchequer.  Political  reasons 
must  govern  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  envoys^  charges 
(Vaffairea  and  their  suites,  and  political  personages  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  can  at  all  times  be  required  to  justify  such  appoint- 
ments ;  but  the  only  safe  rule  in  the  appointment  of  consuls  k 
indicated  by  the  practice  of  merchants.  Where  a  certain  number  of 
merchants  commit  themselves  to  ventures  equal  in  annual  value  to 
a  minimum  sum  to  be  agreed  upon,  then,  and  then  only,  should  a 
consul  be  appointed ;  and  when,  as  constantly  happens  in  distant, 
un-Europeanized  ports,  the  trade  of  a  place  falls  ofT,  or  becomes 
transferred  to  some  other  place,  the  consul  should  be  withdrawD, 
or  transferred  with  the  trade. 

These  general  remarks  upoi/some  of  the  leading  items  of  natioaal 
charge,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  oEBcial  and  unofficial  representa- 
tives have  trted  to  deal  with  them,  are  submitted  for  consideration  at 
a  time  when  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  peraevere ;  and  to 
prevent  by  all  means  a  return  to  that  broad  and  open-handed  system 
of  expenditure  of  whose  proposed  coming  there  are  not  a  few  sigfc. 
The  general  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country,  from  the  wealth  of 
the  coal-owner,  who  unwillingly  and  only  because  he  is  compelled, 
makes  £100,000  a  year  more  than  he  wishes  for,  to  the  wealth  of 
the  miner,  wlio  increases  his  attendance  at  dog  races,  and  drinks 
champagne  thereat,  is  so  great;  the  recoil  from  economy  \s  so 
natural;  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  have  the  spending  of 
other  people's  money  is  so  much  like  second  nature,  that  it  requires 
no  ordinary  amount  of  exertion  to  keep  people  up  to  the  notion  that 
the  public  money,  though  not  "  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of 
peasants  by  any  indirection,"  is  money  held  in  trust — to  be  apphed 
to  the  utmost  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  trust ;  and  not  to  be 
spent  lightly,  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  trustee  would  not  spend 
it  if  his  own.  It  is  impossible  within  the  necessary  limits  of  a 
Beview  article  to  deal  with  all  departments  in  which  economies 
can  be  eflected,  or  have  been  effected. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  do  no  more  upon  the  general 
question  of  administrative  economy  than  to  offer  these  general 
remarks.  The  particular  purpose  in  view  is  to  show  what  has  been 
done  in  one  direction  only — viz.,  the  administrative  economy  of  the 
State  Store  Departments,  and  to  point  the  way  to  what  yet  rennains 
to  be  done. 
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Replenishment  of  store  was  miide  by  each  of  these  ofBcera  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  others,  and,  as  has  beeo  Rtated,  without  the 
fainteBt  necessary  approach  to  commercial  usage.  The  ^aS.  UaS. 
Qaaette  wrote  as  follows,  d  propoa  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  : — 

"  The  Blue-book  on  the  Abyssinian  expedition  ia  well  calculated  to  nuin- 
toin  the  reputation  of  the  Admiralty  for  pre-eminence  in  spending  abon  all 
other  departments.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  autboritieB 
at  that  of^ce  dealt  with  the  public  puree,  the  Hon.  R.  Dundas,  late  store- 
keeper-general of  the  navy,  informed  Mr..  Baxter  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
a  part  of  his  duty,  in  entering  into  a  contract  for  coala  to  be  dehvered  at  a 
port  abroad,  to  calculate  the  cost  of  coal  here  and  the  freight  out,  in  ord«r 
to  see  whether  the  country  was  well  or  ill  served,  and  what  kind  of  profits 
the  contractors  were  making,  even  though  those  profits  were  in  fiutntugb 
as  30  per  cent: 

"  It  appears,  further,  from  Mr.  Candlish'a  questions  that  coal  was  bon^t 
in  Liverpool  for  Abyssinia  at  about  19i.  a  ton,  when  its  market  price  <n» 
under  12g.  These  little  extravagances,  however,  are  trifling  compared  ititti 
what  was  done  in  the  transport  service.  As  a  sii^le  inataoce  let  \a  take 
the  case  of  the  Pemvian.  She  was  ohartered  at  32&  during  the  tiiAe  of  bet 
employment,  and  lis.  ^d.  per  ton  extra  if  discharged  in  India.  She  wu 
dischai^d  in  India.  She  was,  therefore,  paid  for  hire  £37,387  ;  for  eitn 
remuneration,  .£20,577  13s.  5d.;  or  altogether  £57,965  Ss.  M.  Botifshe 
had  been  sent  home  '  doing  nothing  whatsoever  there  would  hare  been  a 
saving  to  the  Government'  of  over  £3,000.  Ibis  ia  not  a  eolitaiycaK. 
'  The  total  hire  of  those  transport  steamers  discharged  in  India  amoonta  to 
£345,315 ;  the  total  paid  (for  extra  remuneration)  for  discharge  in  Indii, 
£1 14,365.  In  other  words,  one-third  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  thoae  trans- 
ports was  p^d  in  consequence  of  their  being  discharged  in  India'  To 
complete  the  story,  it  is  but  necessary  to  add  the  fallowing  rema^of 
Mr.  Candlish  : — '  So  that  in  point  of  fact  we  paid  as  hire  pretty  neariy  the 
value  of  the  transports  that  were  employed.'  " 

It  was  agreed  at  the  time,  and  it  was  manifestly  a  fur  verdict,  that 
the  system  was  in  fault  rather  than  the  officers  who  adnunistered  it 
These  were  not  men  acquainted  with  business  and  buying  and  selling, 
but  professional  men,  offioere  of  army  or  navy,  or  civilians  whose 
education  had  been  in  politics  rather  than  in  trade.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  either  that  they  would  take  interest  enough  in  trade 
operations  to  apply  commercial  methods,  or  that  they  would  them- 
selves understand  the  commercial  methods  to  be  applied.  Unac- 
quainted with  trade  customs  and  trade  ways,  they  regarded  them 
with  that  peculiar,  half  suspicious,  half  jealous  feeling,  which  pro- 
fessionals have  of  traders,  and  hedged  themselves  in  from  contact  by 
all  sortfi  of  devices.  Methods  quite  unknown  to  trade,  of  announcing 
wants,  denominations  and  measures  of  goods  quite  obsolete,  if  ewt 
known  in  the  City;  conditions  of  contract  which  assumed  the 
irremediably  fallen  state  of  traders — who  read  and  wondered ;  boids- 
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men  to  go  bail  for  the  performance  of  the  moet  trifling  contract — 
these  and  things  like  these,  were  resorted  to  as  devices  to  ward  off 
infection.  They  succeeded  only  too  well.  .  Leaders  in  trade  would 
have  none  of  such  ways,  and  with  few  exceptions  declined  Admiralty 
businesa."  That  business  accordingly  fell  more  or  less  into  few  hands, 
not  first  certainly,  often  second  and  third  hands.  There  was  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies ;  prices  were  enhanced ;  and  there  was  no  original 
guarantee  for  quality.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  arrangement, 
but  no  common  action,  between  the  several  departments  The 
anomaly  was  not  presented  of  the  Storekeeper-General  and  the 
Comptroller  of  Victualling  both  buying  coal  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
there  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  way  in  which  these  two 
officei-s  procured  their  general  supplies  respectively,  and  neither  way 
was  in  accord  with  mercantile  usage. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Baxter  had  matured,  and 
which  on  their  accession  they  carried  out,  was  threefold.  Accounts 
of  expenditure,  both  of  material  and  cash,  were  transferred  to  the 
Accountant-General  as  the  disinterested  and  independent  Accountant 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  stores  whatever  was 
relegated  to  one  central  Contract  and  Purchase  Department, 
organized  on  business  principles,  and  bound  to  acquaint  itself  with" 
business  facts,  and  to  act  as  the  Admiralty  commercial  agency; 
whilst  the  third  and  remaining  attribute  of  the  former  departmental 
officers,  the  function  of  seeing  that  each  establishment  under  them 
had  stores  enough  and  to  spare,  was  left  to  them  as  ample  occupation. 
At  the  same  time  the  departments  were  drawn  closer  together; 
intercommunication  was  enjoined  and  enforced,  and  the  members 
became  a  body.  The  advantage  of  this  organization  in  respect  of 
efficiency  was  manifest ;  responsibility  got  itself  sheeted  home ;  swift 
supply  was  guai'anteed,  and  the  work  of  the  depaartments  came  more 
directly  under  control.  Financially  the  result  exceeded  expectation. 
Savings  from  five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  were  effected  upon  the 
constituent  items  of  store  votes,  which  are  equal  in  the  aggr^;ate  to 
more  than  £2,000,000,  simply  by  buying  like  other  people.  Old-world 
patterns  were  eliminated  from  schedules ;  modem  patterns  were  sub- 
stituted ;  and  the  cumbrous  and  costly  methods  by  which  formerly 
tiie  departments  had  been  supplied  by  agents  and  middlemen  were 

*  Hr.  Bamsf^,  Director  of  Anny  Clotiung,  leoently  tsHtifled  that  he  lutd  known 
lirBt-olus  houses  refose  to  tender  b«catiRe  of  "  what  the;  oall  the  vezatiaoB  prooeed- 
ingt  of  the  GoTemment  departmenta." 

Hr.  Uorley,  H.P.,  eaid  "  in  evety  department  of  manofactore  joa  will  find  Uiat  the 
leading  hooaee  hold  aloif :  "  end,  he  continued,  '' we  onoe  sold  some  goods  to  a  Ihiblui 
tailor,  who  \i3  some  means  or  other  was  able  to  sell  those  goods  with  a  donbte  profit 
on  them,  g^mda  which  we  should  have  Bapplied  except  that  we  would  not  Incnr  t}ie 
trouble  and  vexation  which  then  attended  Uia  process." 
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thrown  aside ;  and  direct  dealings  with  manufacturers  and  principab 
were  established. 

All  this  was  not  done  without  much  labour,  much  patience,  and 
some  show  c^  resistance.  Rooted  interests,  honest  belief  in  the 
unwisdom  of  what  was  intended,  and  in  some  cases  periiaps  s 
specimen  of  that  internal  hostility  which  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  asserts 
"  is  the  bitterest  that  could  possibly  be  known  " — all  these  had  to  be 
overcome ;  the  objectors  to  be  convinced  or  quieted,  before  the 
reforms  could  be  carried  out.  Faint  praise,  of  the  kind  that  damoB, 
libels  and  misstatements,  often  of  the  grossest  and  falsest  kind,  had 
to  be  endured  before,  and  even  long  after,  the  work  was  complete. 
It  was  not  till  the  Select  Committee  on  State  Purchases  which  sat 
throughout  last  session,  gave  the  opportunity,  that  the  satisfac- 
tory evidence  given  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Committee  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  as  to  the  new  store  arrangements,  was  confirmed 
beyond  all  further  question.* 

Before  discussing  the  work  for  which  this  Select  Committee  iras 
appointed,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  the  administration  (rf 
that  other  great  spending  department — the  War  Office,  was,  for  store- 
buying  purposes,  on  a  sound  basis.  The  last  great  catastrophe  by  which 
Ibe  War  Office  had  been  moved  was  in  \%hh.  The  machinery  by  which 
stores  had  previously  been  supplied  was  so  complicated  that  byitfinatare 
it  was  unlikely  to  work.  ItactuallybrokodownintheCrimeanWar.iud 
the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  change  its  administrative  front  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  supply  system  as  it  existed  in  1855,  and 
the  changes  which  were  then  made  after  the  maturest  consideratiMi, 
are  plainly  set  forth  in  a  lucid  memorandum  drawn  up  by  a  depart- 
mental committee,  which  sat  at  the  War  Office  in  1869.  The  change 
made  in  1855  may  be  shortly  stated  thus  :  the  business  of  8U|^y, 
which  before  had  been  dilfhsed,  was  centralised  under  one  department, 
and  over  that  department  was  placed  as  Director-Genei^  a  well, 
qualified  businesss  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Howell,  the  present  able  and 
iaithful  Director  of    Contracts.      To  some  extent,  therefore,  the 

*  Sir  Spencer  Kobiiuoa,  with  ten  Tears'  experience  as  Controller  of  the  Kot;> 
testified  that  "  tlie  stores  were  more  rapidly  supplied,  and  the;  were  of  better  qntli^,* 
than  tuider  tlie  former  BTstetn.  "  ImmeoBe  unproTemeuta  were  made  boUi  in  ^ 
quality,  in  the  supply,  uid  the  pdoe  of  co^s."  Asked  wiietiier  he  did  not  Ooiik  Us 
present  system  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old,  Sir  Spencer  said,  "  I  Uiink  it  ii 
a  Toy  great  improrement,  and  I  bad  an  o^gortunity  of  saying  as  mneh  befon  tie 
Dnkeof  Somerset's  Committee  in  t^  early  port  of  1871,"  Moreorer  ther^ndi^of 
Enpply,  under  the  new  system,  enabled  the  Govenunent  safely  to  Himiiii«h  itocki,  > 

pdnt  to  which  not  only  Sir  Spencer  but  Admiral  Stewart,  his  ifiisiii.  tfscM 

great  importanoe.  Admiral  Stewart^  approving  hearUly  the  new  sjWaiii  fron  '^ 
dockyard  point  of  view,  add«d  that  it  tended  to  non-aocumolation  of  stocis,  and 
Uiat  "  it  ia  of  great  importance  to  prerent  the  aooiunnlation  in  tiw  dockyudi  of 
obfiolet«  Btor«^" 
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changes  miuio  in  the  Admiralty  in  1869  had  been  anticipated  at  the 
War  Office  in  18,i.5.  But  the  War  Office  organization  of  1855  was 
neither  so  far-reaching  nor  so  complet«,  and  in  1869  Mr.  Cardwell 
revised  and  improved  it,  through  the  agency  of  the  above-named 
departmental  Committee,  of  which  Major-General  Sir  G.  Balfonr 
(now  M.P,  for  Kincardineshire)  was  chairman.  To  some  extent  the 
systems  in  force  at  the  two  great  spending  departments  were  identical 
in  principle,  though  they  differed  radically  in  Gome  essentials.  To 
this  extent  they  agreed  that  they  both  aimed  at  purveying  the 
Government  stores  upon  commci-cial  principles,  and  in  a  business  way, 
.  But  whatever  of  agieement  there  might  be  was  purely 
accidental.  The  two  departments  reformed  themselves  by  them- 
selves. Neither  sought  the  assistance  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
other ;  and  there  was  no  community  of  work,  however  great  the 
community  of  interest  Indeed  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Holms'  Committee 
elicited  the  fact,  that  this  partial  identity  of  procedure  was  officially 
known.  There  was  not  in  1 869  any  present  intention  of  taking  up  the 
state  store  question  as  a  whole,  and  the  departments  acted  strictly 
in  accordance  with  precedent,  and  within  what  was  then  stiictly 
convenient,  by  confining  their  efforts  to  their  own  businesses  respec- 
tively. Co-operation  was  an  idea  very  slightly  developed,  and 
confined  in  practice  to  a  very  limited  sphere.  Even  where  it  existed 
the  t-uxson  d'/tre  was  not  very  intelligible,  nor  at  all  to  be  explained 
by  logical  rules.  The  army  asked  the  navy  to  supply  what  rope, 
salt  pork,  rum,  and  groceries  it  wanted,  but  neither  asked  nor  gave 
facilities  for  procuring  coke  or  coal,  blankets,  duck,  flannel,  shirting, 
or  other  things,  of  which  the  two  departments  were  buyers  in 
common.  Probably  the  articles  which  were  inter-departmentally 
KUpplied  were  so  only  because  they  had  at  some  time  or  another 
been  known  as  "  Army  Stores,"  or  "  Navy  Stores,"  though  used  in 
common,  whilst  the  fact  that  numerous  other  stores  remained  which, 
being  used  in  common,  might  be  also  advantageously  bought  in 
common,  seems  to  have  been  ignored.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Admiralty  facilities  for  sending  coal,  say  to  Portsmouth,  were  not 
used,  if  they  were  known,  by  the  War  Office ;  and  the  two  departments 
went  into  the  market  independently  and  without  concert  or  mutual 
notice,  for  the  coal  sent  by  them  respectively  in  large  quantities  to 
the  same  place. 

Kcforming  efforts  were  thus  confined  to  individual  departments — 
confined,  indeed,  to  the  army  and  navy  departments.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  take  in  hand  the  India  store-office,  the  Stationery-office, 
the  Office  of  Works,  the  Police  stores,  the  Trinity  House  stores,  and 
those  many  smaller  but  still  telling  spending  departments,  which 
among  them  spent  as  much  as  Army  and  Nai'y  together.  The  hands 
of  the  Government  were  full.     Irish  Church,  Irish  Land,  Education, 
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Treaties  of  Washington,  Ballot,  Army  purchase  abolitioD,  Judicial 
reform,  and  other  matters  took  up  time,  brain,  and  energy.and  plans  for 
reform  of  store  departments  beyond  the  two  chief  departments  were 
deferred.  The  Government  could  not  undertake  the  work,  and 
without  the  help  and  approval  of  the  Government  do  private  member 
could  hope  to  succeed.  The  question  was  indeed  first  mooted  io  the 
press.  In  the  fall  of  last  year  public  attention  was  called  to  the  feet 
that  upwards  of  £11,000,000  of  the  public  money  was  being  spent 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  stores  by  many  departments  ;  that  manj 
of  the  stores  were  identical  in  kind,  and  that  yet  no  concert,  do 
co-operation  in  buying  existed  among  the  departments.  The  idea 
was  advanced  that  if,  instead  of  individual  departments  reforming 
liemselves  alone ;  and  instead  of  their  carrying  on  their  business  not 
only  apart  but  in  antagoniEm  to  each  other — they  should  meet,  as 
boards  of  directors  or  partners  meet,  and  buy  in  concert  for  the  public 
good — great  financial  and  administrative  advantages  would  result 
This  and  certain  other  points  were  mooted,  and  just  sufiScieat  was 
said  about  them  to  excite  the  interest  of  public  men.  On  the  day 
after  Parliament  opened,  Mr.  Holms,  M.P.  for  Hackney,  gave  notice 
of  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  pnnciples  and 
practice  which  prevailed  in  the  several  state  spending  departments; 
and  on  the  21st  February  he  moved  accordingly.  In  a  short  but 
succinct  speech  he  told  the  House  what  sums  of  money  he  beUeved 
were  yearly  spent,  by  what  departments — 

"That  a  net  sum  of  over  £10,800,000  was  bo  spent  without  any  oonoert 
between  one  department  or  body  and  another.  They  each  act«d  according 
to  their  own  free  will,  no  preconcerted  method  existing  and  no  general 
rule  being  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  The  Treasury  wrb,  he  might  say, 
the  counting-house  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  Treasury  rules  and  r^ula- 
tions  ought  to  be  sent  forth  to  the  different  departments.  The  Honae  of 
Commons  was  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  and  yet  the  House  had 
never  yet  issued  any  regulations  upon  this  all-important  subject.  The 
result  was  that  in  place  of  uniformity  being  the  rule  it  was  entirely  the 
esception.  The  House  would  agree  with  him  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
principle  of  buying  and  selling  in  the  great  departments,  and  his  object  m 
moving  for  a  Committee  was  that  some  uniform  system  might  he  arrived  at 
for  their  guidance.  The  Committee  could  take  evidence  from  the  difTereiil 
departments,  and  would  then  be  enabled  to  compare  the  variuua  methods 
of  buying  and  selling  which  tbey  adopted.  The  Committee  could  also  take 
evidence  of  the  different  plans  at  present  pursued  by  foreign  countiiev 
from  most  of  which  he  believed  information  would  be  found  readily  arail- 
able.  Nor  should  they  foi-get  to  take  evidence  of  the  coureo  adopted  bf 
the  difiercnt  public  companies  in  our  own  country,  for  no  nation  was  lo 
much  accustomed  as  our  own  to  make  purchases  upon  krge  scales. 
Taking  what  was  good  from  all  these  different  sources,  and  eliminatii^ 
what  was  evil,  the  Committee  would  have  the  opportunity  of  founding 
a  good  sound  system,  at  once  simple  and  of  gener^  application  to  all  our 
departments. 
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"Another  duty  of  the  Committee  would  be  to  remove  some  of  the 
anomalieB  that  existed  under  t)ie  preseut  system.  Why  should  they  have 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  advertising  at  the  same  moment  for  the 
same  article,  as  if  they  were  competitors?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  nation  was 
able  to  make  prompt  payment  and  was  a  large  buyer,  and  the  public  ought 
to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  these  two  ciroumBtanees.  But  the  anomalies 
were  not  confined  merely  to  the  purchase  of  materials,  but  extended,  also, 
to  the  sale  of  stores.  The  sale  of  stores  was  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
without  aay  attempt  at  regulation,  and,  in  some  instaacCB,  while  one 
department  was  actually  selling  stores  of  a  certain  kind  another  depart- 
ment was  purchasing  storea  of  exactly  the  game  character  in  the  open 
market.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  a  system  of 
exchange,  so  that  one  department  requiring  articles  might  obtain  them  from 
another  department  having  them  to  spare.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  principle 
had,  he  believed,  heen  carried  out  in  the  case  of  some  timber  very  siiccess- 
fiiUy,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  all  other  storea.  (Hear,  hear.)  From  the  want  of  preconcerted  action 
they  found  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of  Works  purchas- 
ing coals  each  on  their  owu  account. 

"  Preconcerted  action  would  also  give  the  House  a  grasp  and  control  over 
a  large  section  of  onr  national  expenditure  such  as  it  had  never  had  up  to 
that  time.  It  would  also  be  of  great  service  to  political  officials  going  from 
one  department  to  another.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  such  a  system  had  at 
least  an  indirect  influence  in  increasing  our  expenditure.  A  political 
official  going  from  one  department  to  another  found  a  system  in  the  one 
totally  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  other.  The  first  be  had 
brought  himself  to  understand,  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  had  beeu  its 
author,  and  the  probability  was  that  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  reform 
the  system  of  the  second  department  —a  serious  consideration  when  they 
remembered  that  every  change  involved  additional  expenditure.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  beheved  that  he  had  said  epough  to  show  the  House  that 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee  would  be  conducive  to  the  public 
advantage,  and  that  without  some  preconcerted  system  wholesome  economy 
was  almost  impoasible.  (Cheers.)  He  therefore  moved  that  a  Select 
Committee  tie  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  existing 
principles  and  practice  which  in  the  several  public  departments  and  bodies 
r^ulate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  materiab  and  stores." 

The  Prime  Minister  instantly  rose,  and  after  stating  that  Mr. 
Holms  bad  done  a  public  service  in  bringing  this  matter  forward, 
made  the  niotion  bis  own  by  bis  entire  concurrence  in  it.  He 
supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Holms  for  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  by  stating  what  bad  not  before  been 
clearly  understood,  viz.,  tbat  the  Treasury,  though  supreme  over  all 
spending  departments,  was  ao  only  in  respect  of  account  and  appro- 
priation of  moneys,  and  not  in  any  directorial  sense.  Over  a  few 
of  the  lesser  departments  it  had  absolute  executory  control  as 
well — 

"  but  the  two  great  spending  and  contracting  departments  are  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty ;  cuid  with  regard  to  those  two  departments  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Treasury,  by  any  authority  of  its  own,  to  make 
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regulations  wbioh  would  bind  tbe  representatives  either  of  the  Fiist  Loid 
of  the  Adiiiirulty  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  manoer  in  vbich 
they  shall  juitke  coutracts  for  the  public  service." 

It  was  therefore  a  qaestion  for  Parliament  as  supreme  to  consider 
"  to  what  degree  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  some  imity  of  coqIkJ 
with  regard  to  the  regiilatiou  for  making  contracts.  This  is  a  question 
of  very  great  difficulty,  in  which  the  Executive  will  cordially  iveicome 
any  aid  it  may  receive  from  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  From  us,"  said  Mr,  Gladstone,  "  the  honourable  member  nil) 
receive  the  most  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  ;"  and  added  al 
the  close  of  bis  speech  that  all  the  departments  had  "  a  common 
interest  in  leudiug  their  co-operation  to  his  liou.  friend." 

A^  proof  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  Government  to  tfao 
work  of  the  Committee,  and  as  earnest  of  the  assistance  and  co-ope- 
ration they  wished  to  lend  it,  two  members  of  the  Government  wer" 
appointed  as  members — Mr.  Baxter,  then  Secretary  to  the  Treasiirv 
— a  colleague  to  whose  successful  exertions  "  at  the  Admiralty  towards 
bringing  the  system  to  the  best  state  of  which  it  was  susceptihle," 
Mr.  Gladstone  testified  when  according  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  E 
Campbell-Biinnerman,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War-Office. 
These  were  associated  with  seventeen  other  gentlemen  chosen  from 
■either  side  of  the  House,  with  a  single  eye  to  their  special  fitness  for 
the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Excepting  for  one  fortni^t,  the 
committee  sat  twice  a  week  from  the  19th  March  to  the  end  of 
the  session.  Some  forty  oflScial  and  trade  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  a  very  large  body  of  evideuce  was  taken.  Among  tiie 
ofiScial  witnesses  were  Mr.  Childers,  who  explained  what  store 
arrangements  he  found  and  what  he  left,  at  tbe  Admiralty;  Mr, 
Baxter,  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  Admirals  Sir  John  Hay, 
Sir  Alexander  Miloe,  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  Houston  Stewart ;  Mi. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  the  successor  of  Mr,  Baxter  at  the  Admicalty ;  tbe 
Hon.  E.  Dundas,  late  Storekeeper- General  of  the  Navy ;  the  perma- 
nent heads  of  the  Works,  Medical,  Victualling,  Dockyard  store,  and 
Contract  and  Purchase  Departments  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Howell, 
Director  of  Contracts  at  the  War-Office,  Mr.  Ramsay,  Director  of 
Army  Clothing,  Colonels  Hudson,  Fraser,  Campbell,  and  General 
Adye  spoke  for  the  War-Office ;  Mr.  Greg  for  the  Stationerr- 
Office ;  the  Hon.  G.  Talbot  for  the  India-Office.  Some  of  the 
principal  brokers  and  merchants  in  the  City  of  London  and  some  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  elsewhere, 
gave  evidence  from  the  outside  and  trade  point  of  view.  Taken  as  a 
whole  the  body  of  evidence  obtained  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  been  published  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  time  did  not  allow  of  completion  of  the  requisite  evidence  uid 
of   tbe  presentation   of   a  report  before  tbe  close  of   tbe  sesaon. 
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Enough  hsB  been  done,  however,  to  afford  a  basis  ifx  exdeutive  action. 
Material  enough  has  been  furnished  for  the  erection  of  a  good  supply 
engine  for  state  purposes — such  an  one  as  will,  if  faithfully  and  properly 
worked,  make  an  abiding  reduction  in  estimates  and  vastly  improve 
the  executive  organization. 

Without  esamining  in  detail  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  worth  while  to  consider  by  the  light  of  that  evidence, 
and  also  on  general  grounds,  how  far  the  main  propositions  involved 
have  been  established — or  may  yet  be  established.   These  propositions 


1.  The    feasibility   and    advantage   of   departmental    co-operation   in 

bnyiug  stores. 

2.  The  precise  methods  by  which  public  atores  should  bo  procured. 

3.  The  propriety  of  publishing  the  names  of  contractors  and  the  prices 

paid  for  goods. 

4.  What  is  the  beat  constitution  for  governmental  receiving- tribunals 

80  OS  to  secure  money's  worth  to  the  public  and  unimpeochably 
fair-play  to  the  contractor  T 

5.  What  efficient  safeguards  against  peculation  or  corruption  in  any 

ahape,  by  ofiicials  or  others,  can  be  provided  % 
C.  Should  the  House   of  Commons,  as  guardian  of  the  public  purse, 
exercise  any  control  over  the  methods  of  pubUo  expenditure,  or 
shoidd  that  be  left  entirely  to  the  responsible  Executive  Govern- 
ment J  • 

Touching  the  first  of  these  points,  it  cannot  but  be  an  advantage 
to  secure  an  organization  by  which  a  national  expenditure  of 
£13,544,000  upon  stores,  may  be  reduced  hy  even,  as  one  oflScial 
has  perhaps  rather  under-stated  it  at,  £.500,000.  That  this  sum  is  so 
spent  yearly  by  the  national  store  departments  appears  partly  from 
retuma  given  in  to  Ur.  Holms'  Committee,  partly  from  information 
obtained  from  other  good  sources.  The  total  is  thus  made 
up:— 

Ariny.     a.  Provisions,      forage, 

fuel,  Ughts,  straw, 

carriage       .         .  ^2,039,400 

h.  Clothing     .         .     .  880,688 

c.  Timber,  coal,  metals, 

saltpetre,  sulphur  774,448 

d.  Machinery      .         .  45,702 
t.    Works        .         .     .  523,000 

£4,263,238 

*  This  metliod  of  treatment  is  preferred  to  that  which  would  involve  uialTsia  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  not  only  because  it  ia  more  oonveoient  for 
tlie  apaoe  of  a  Review  utiala,  bnt  because  it  i^  deemed  mora  reapeetfnl  to  the 
Cominittee,  which  has  not  yet  made  its  report. 
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Brou^t  forward 

£4,263,233 

Navy.     a.  ProyUions,          fuel. 

lights,  and  pack 

age  materials 

672,603 

6.  Clothing    . 

212,741 

c.  Timber,  coal,  hemp 

and  other   dock 

yard  stores 

1,175,933 

il.  Machinery 

376,083 

e.  Works   . 

611.330 

/   Medicines,     instru 

meats,     hoapitn 

provisions       ani 

stores    . 

50,300 

3,098,992 

India  O^ce.  Metals, machinery 

rails,    clothing 

tools,  and  gene- 

ral stores 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Tnlaiul  BtitHve.  Fuel,  furniture 

4c.. 

77,000 

77,000 

£9,439,230 

Polkt.  Metropolitan: 

Clothing,  fuel,  and  equipment   . 

101,000 

„        County  and  Borough 

250,000 

„        Irish  Constabulary  and  Police  : 

Clothing,  arms,  forage 

fuel 

84,000 

Pm(  0£ic€.    Clothing,   medicines,  fuel,    lights. 

stationery  (local),  bags          .     . 

50,000 

67,000 

rrixM  in  the  United  Kingdom.  See  pp.  192- 

268  of  Civil  Service  Eetimatesfor  1872-73 

658,573 

Stationery  OJice  stores 

644,653 

Trinity  Hoitte.  Buoys,  oil,  fuel,  provi^ons,  flags. 

and  other  stores        .         .     , 

150,000 

Worihouea.  Food,  fuel,  clothing. 

and  bedding,    i 

London 

£400,000 

Add  three  times  cost 

ofXondonforthe 

rest  of  Enghmd 

1,200.000 

AddforScotkndand 

IreUnd        . 

600,000 

2,100,000 

£13,544,456 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  sum  of  £101,000,  the 
aggi-egate  value  of  a  number  of  store  items  spread  up  and  down  tie 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  which  deserves  detailed  attention.  X19,93J 
of  the  sum  represents  the  value  of  fuel  and  lights  suppli^  ^ 
"  Public  Buildings."     But  so  far  from  this  being  the  inclusive  coet  of 
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such  fuel  aod  lights,  it  appears  that  £1331  worth  more  is  supplied, 
apparently  by  another  agency,  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
£2100  worth  for  the  Post  OfiBce ;  £1375  worth  for  the  British  Museum ; 
;£350O  worth  for  the  County  Courts ;  some  more  for  the  Surveys* 
Office,  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  ;  whilst  a  charge  of  £20,565 
appears  as  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights  for  Public  Offices  in  Ireland. 
These  large  sums  are  spent  by  the  Qovemment  through  several 
chamiels  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  connected  with  either  of 
the  great  spending  departments  of  Army  and  Navy  engaged  in 
buying  the  very  same  things.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  provision  of  fuel,  lights,  furniture,  &&,  is  better  left  to 
local  than  central  action,  though  central  action  would  seem  to  be 
proper  for  all  metropolitan  purposes  ;  but  the  following  history  of  a 
bundle  of  faggots,  related  to  the  writer  by  a  County  Court  officer, 
would  seem  to  show  that  so  far  from  decentralized  action  being  the 
rule,  many  instances  yet  remain  of  what  may  be  described  as  centra- 
lization run  mad. 

A  bundle  of  faggots,  value  3s.  6(1,  was  ordered  of  John  and  James 
Brown  by  the  Registrar  of  a  Court  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  to 
light  the  fires  in  the  ofBces  of  the  court.  Payment  for  the  faggots  was 
made,  but  was  stinick  out  of  the  quarterly  account  of  the  Registrar, 
who  was  ordered  to  recover  the  money  paid,  and  to  cause  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Works.  In  due  time  an  order 
upon  the  Treasury  came  down  for  the  payment  of  3a.  6d  to  John  and 
James  Brown,  who  were  requii'cd  to  sign  a  formal  receipt  and  to  obtain 
payment  through  their  bankers.  John  Brown,  with  mind  intent  on 
fiiggots,  inadvertently  and  without  malice  aforethought,  signed  the 
document  in  his  own  name  instead  of  in  the  name  of  his  firm.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  draft  on  the  Treasury  for  3«.  Sd.  was 
returaed,  dishonoured  !  Further  correspondence,  costing  uncalculated 
sums,  ensued  between  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  and  the  County 
Court,  between  the  County  Court  and  Messrs,  Brown— with  this 
result,  that  whilst  the  faggot  vendors,  not  by  one  of  their  partners, 
but  by  their  firm,  ultimately  received  3$.  6d.  for  their  faggots,  they 
politely  informed  the  Registrar  that  when  he  wanted  more  faggots 
he  had  better  carry  his  custom  elsewhere. 

Now  one  of  the  main  points  brought  under  notice  in  Mr.  Holms* 
Committee  was  the  present  want  of  co-operation  among  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  advisability  of  decentralized  action,  on  the  German 
plan,  wherever  it  could  be  introduced.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is 
clear  that  if  a  man  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  Begistrar 
of  a  County  Court,  of  commandant  of  a  division,  of  a  superintendent 
of  a  dockyard,  he  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  small 
stores,  procurable  locally.  Any  criticism  as  to  necessity  of  purchase, 
or  as  to  prices  paid  can  be  applied  after  the  event — and  being  faith- 

TOL.   XXII.  3   I 
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fully  BO  applied  can  be  most  successful  in  checking  waste  or 
prodigality.  But  the  saving  of  correspondence,  of  time  in  tbe 
delivery  of  supplies,  and  of  everything  connected  with  the  want  and 
its  satisfaction,  may  be  counted  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  Civil  Service,  when,  in  such  cases,  local  instead  of  central  action 
is  used. 

The  co-operate  action  advocated  before  the  Select  Committee  was 
of  this  kind — viz,  that  the  permanent  heads  of  the  actual  spending 
departments — i.e.,  the  Directors  of  Contracts  and  {Purchases  at  War 
Office,  Admiralty,  India  Office,  Board  of  Works,  Trinity  House,  Convict 
Prisons,  and  of  all  other  buying  offices,  should  be  members  of  a 
Consultative  Board,  whereof  the  Chairman  should  be  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Under  Secretaries  to  be  on  a  roster  for 
this  purpose.  The  Board  to  meet  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  to  confer 
as  Directors  of  a  company  would  do,  upon  the  course  best  to  be 
adopted  in  the  public  interest  for  procuring  the  supplies  severally 
required  by  the  members.  Agreements  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  to  boj 
together,  to  avoid  disturbance  of  markets — to  exercise  to  the 
uttermost  that  quality  of  diligentia  which  sums  up  in  its  original 
signification  the  whole  duty  of  tioistees,  might  thus  be  come  to. 
Besponsibility  for  making  demands  would  remain  as  now,  with 
the  store-requiring  officers  of  each  department  of  State,  and  to  the 
head  of  that  department  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
the  vote  would  as  now,  be  answerable  that  the  vote  was  not 
exceeded.  To  him  also  would  the  head  of  the  departmental  buying 
office  be  as  now,  directly  responsible,  both  for  money  spent  and  ^ 
method  of  spending ;  and  to  secure  this  it  would  be  necessary  thai 
the  nots  of  the  Consultative  Council  of  buyers  should,  before  execu- 
tive action  upon  them,  receive  satisfaction  from  the  several  Farlta- 
men^ary  chiefs  responsible  for  Estimate  and  expenditure.  The 
sanction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  would  be  recommendatciy 
only,  and  the  sole  warrant  for  execution  by  the  departmental  officer 
would  be  the  approval  of  his  own  responsible  Parliamentary  chief. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  Council  would  be  many.  By  its 
operation  would  be  constructed  a  well-informed,  intelligent  Govern- 
ment commercial  agency,  commanding  resources  not  avulabte  to 
many  departments  now,  commanding  also  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
sums  committed  to  it  as  a  whole,  an  amount  of  trade  attention 
which  individual  departments  now  fail  to  secure.  There  would  be 
a  clubbing  together  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  opportunity; 
uniformity  of  patterns,  of  procedure,  and  of  business  methods, 
would  flow,  with  infinite  advantage,  both  to  State  buyer  and 
seller  to  the  State ;  and  "  Government  orders  "  would  cease  to  be 
a  reproach  and  a  scoff — as  they  now  are — even  to  those  departments 
which  have  ceased  to  give  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme.    Tlw 
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organization  irould,  moreover,  be,  within  limits,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  for  vestry,  workhouse,  hospital,  and  other  local  purposes. 
It  could  be  made  a  ready,  able,  and  perfectly  disinterested 
instrument  for  spending  subscriptions  in  relief  of  victims  of  famine, 
fire,  flood,  or  war.  It  could  do  in  respect  of  purchases  and  sales 
of  stores  whatever  is  to  be  done  therein  by  united  and  faithful 
action. 

The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  were  nearly 
tmanimous  in  favour  of  such  a  Council  as  has  been  su^;ested.  They 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  a  proposal  put  forward  by  one  dis- 
tiDguished  officer — though  by  bim  only  as  a  crude  idea — that  there 
should  be  but  one  Contract  and  Purchase  department  for  the  whole 
State,  and  that  supply  should  be  concentrated  under  one  head  and  one 
band.  It  was  admitted  on  all  bands  that  the  present  subniivision 
of  labour  and  responsibility  was  not  at  aU  too  minute,  and  that  nbat- 
ever  advantage  theoretically  might  be  gained  by  concentration, 
would  in  practice  be  gained  by  the  Council,  as  certainly  as  it  would 
be  lost  in  practice  by  the  one  department.  This  proposal,  besides^ 
struck  at  the  root  of  departmental  ministers'  responsibility  for  store 
estimate  and  expenditure  of  store  votes. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  public  stores  should  be  procured, 
there  are  many  opinions,  and  the  practice  in  the  spending  depart- 
ments is  the  very  reverse  of  uniform.  On  theoretical,  and  also  oa  a 
few  practical  grounds,  the  medium  of  advertising  wants  has  been 
largely  advocated,  and  this  notwithstanding  it  is  not  a  medium 
commonly  used  in  trade,  nor  one  which  the  advocates  of  it  would 
adopt  in  their  own  individual  businesses.  Those  who,  being  in  trade, 
recommend  it,  are  to  be  found  among  that  class  who  think  that  pay- 
ment of  taxes  confers  a  right  on  the  payer  to  have  every  possible  chancy 
of  getting  some  of  his  tax-money  back  again. 

But  it  is  rejected — even  ridiculed— by  the  majority  of  lar^ 
dealers,  and  by  nearly  all  manufacturers,  who,,with  few  exceptions, 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  system  by  never  tendering  under  it. 
The  non-trader  advocates  of  the  system  see  in  it  an  element  of 
publicity  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
favouritism,  if  not  of  corruption ;  and  so  stronj^y  do  they  feel  it, 
that  they  are  prepared,  in  order  to  secure  this  element,  to  forego 
many  manifest  advantages  belonging  to  ordinary  methods  of 
purchase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  office  procedure  and 
the  process  of  purchase  can,  without  advertisement,  be  made  so 
public  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  sought  by  the  advocates  of 
advertisement,  and  to  exclude  all  the  dangers  feared.  Publication 
of  prices  paid — a  process  to  which,  before  the  Committee,  few  even  of 
the  trade  witnesses  objected — would  of  itself  be  an  invitation  to  the 
criticism  of  all  the  world.    But  whatever  objection  might  reasonably 
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be  offered  to  Don-advertised  media  ia  the  bands  of  oianj  depart- 
mental buyers,  would  disappear  when  applied  to  a  highly  lespon^ble 
conglomerate  of  buyers.  Conceded  that  for  buying  certain  articleB 
advertisement  is  a  good  medium,  it  is  clear  that  no  hard  and  fast  line 
should  be  drawn,  but  that  the  question  of  advertisement  or  non- 
advertisement  should  be  lefl  to  the  Consultative  Council,  recom- 
mending the  responsible  departmental  minister  through  his  per- 
manent buying  official.  Conceding  so  much,  it  must  be  clamed, 
and  the  evidence  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  many  first-class 
witnesses  allow  the  claim  —  that  for  very  many  things  —  e.j, 
colonial  produce — com,  metals,  saltpetre,  timber — advertisement 
is  not  only  au  inefScacious,  but  also  a  costly  method,  of  proce- 
dure. Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  non-commercial  method  it  f^b' 
to  draw  offers  from  the  commercial  world  directly  engaged  in 
the  trade.  Merchants,  and  brokers,  too,  hold  off,  and  will  not 
tender.  They  ai-e  content  to  sell  to  dealers  who  will  sell  again, 
but  who  will  sell  not  necessarily  the  very  thing  sold  to  them, 
but  another  and  less  valuable  thing,  at  a  price  to  cover  not  only 
original  cost,  but  intermediate  profit  It  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  appearance  of  a  Government  advertisement  for  cocoa 
has  sent  up  the  market  price  30a.  s  ton,  and  that  a  similar  disturbing 
cause  has  raised  the  price  of  copper  several  pounds  a  ton  against  the 
candid  declarator  of  necessity. 

Surely,  with  few  exceptions,  which  might  well  be  left  for  settlement 
to  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  Buyers'  Board,  that  method  of 
supply  which  the  experience  of  the  business  world  has  found  to  be 
the  best,  is — all  things  being  equal — the  best  for  the  Government 
too.  Where  large  private  buyers  employ  brokers,  the  Government 
should  do  the  same — where  no  merchant  would  dream  of  letting  it 
be  known  that  he  was  in  the  market,  it  is  manifestly  unwise  for 
Government  to  be  trumpeting  forth  its  wants.  Whatever  be  the 
media  adopted  for  procuring  stores,  there  cannot  be  any  question 
that,  office  proceduro  being  made  as  public  as  possible,  the  greatest 
additional  advantage  would  follow  from  publication  of  prices  paid, 
and  from  a  yearly  account  of  stewardship  to  be  rendered  by  each 
permanent  Director  of  Contracts.  It  might  even  be  worth  while  to 
present  the  collective  reports  to  Parliament.  Publication  of  prices 
might  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  placards  on  the  office  walls,  and 
by  advertisement  once  a  month  in  the  London  Gazette. 

But  the  question  of  method  having  been  settled,  we  will  suppose 
on  the  best  of  all  principles,  there  remains  the  not  less  important 
question.  How  are  the  goods  to  be  received  and  examined  t  Upon  the 
proper  solution  of  this  question  depends  that  confidence  without 

*  Mr.  Howell,  Director  of  CoDtrocte  at  tbe  War  Office,  ta.ji,  "  TLe  ftdve 
hftve  not  broaght  us  anccessfnl  oontrocts." 
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vbich  Qo  roanufactiiTer  will  deal  with  the  Government.  It  is  of  the 
titmost  iinportaDce  that  the  solution  should  be  a  proper  one.  At 
present  there  is  a  strong  helief  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  there 
is,  at  least  in  some  of  the  departmental  receiving  tribunals,  ample 
room  for  improvement.  An  idea  prevails  that  though  bribery  may 
exist — if  at  all — in  a  very  modified  form  only,  there  is  considerable 
ignorance  in  the  receivers  ;  that  the  same  receivers  being  set  to  judge 
a  multitude  of  articles  differing  essentially  in  kind,  cannot  possibly  be 
minutely  acquainted  with  them  all ;  and  that  capricious  and  fanciful 
rejections  take  place  in  consequence,  to  the  annoyance  and  unneces- 
sary injury  of  the  vendor.  At  one  time  no  doubt  grave  charges  of 
pecuniary  comiptioa  were  made  against  certain  receivers  or  in- 
spectors ;  loans  were  had,  debts  were  paid,  and  in  some  casefi  there 
"Was  even  more  direct  bad  dealing ;  but  it  is  stated  that  a  better 
spirit  now  prevails,  whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  opposite  obtained  was  much  exaggerated.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  hu^  buying  departments  recently  discovered  that  in  some 
degree  the  character  for  corruption  which  attached  in  the  minds  of 
some  to  the  Government  inspectors,  was  due  to  the  unscrupulous 
falsehoods  of  interested  agents,  who  wishing  to  keep  the  Government 
business  in  their  own  hands  and  to  keep  the  manu&cturers  &om 
doing  that  business  direct,  represented  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
the  goods  passed  without  recourse  to  means  which  most  makers 
would  not  use.  In  one  case  a  manufecturer  had  made  some  chain  for 
aji  ^ent  who  had  made  a  contract  with  a  Qovemment  department. 
Going  to  the  agent's  office  one  day,  the  offer  was  made  of  a  cheque 
for  the  maker's  chain  account.  On  lookingj  at  the  invoice  an 
abatement  of  £20  appeared  for  "  charges  "  on  passing  the  chain  at 
the  depdt.  An  objection  to  the  item  aa  wrong  in  principle  and 
contrary  to  all  that  the  maker  would  agree  to  was  met  by  refusal  to 
pay  the  account ;  and  the  agent's  all^ation  was  that  the  chain  had 
been  rejected  and  that  he  had  had  to  pay  £20  to  get  it  passed. 
Instead  of  complying,  the  maker  went  to  the  depot  where  his 
chain  had  been  received,  and  there  learned  that  not  only  had  there 
not  been  any  rejection  of  the  chain,  but  that  the  deliveiy  had  proved 
to  be  an  unusually  good  one.  A  demand  was  instantly  sent  through 
an  attorney  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  original  claim  and  for 
a  complete  apology  for  the  unworthy  trick  the  agent  had  tried  to 
play.  Both  came  by  return  of  post — and  incidentally  was  revealed 
how  the  i^nt  meant — doubtless,  having  done  it  often  before — to 
filch  £20  from  the  manufacturer,  and  also  to  steal  without  wariant 
or  pretext,  the  reputation  of  the  receivers  at  the  depot. 

The  chaises  ;iow  brought  against  Qovemment  receiving  tribimals 
at  the  present  time  are  of  ignorance  rather  than  corruption — but  bo 
long  as  any  charge  can  be  brought  confidence  is  impaired,  and  men 
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of  standing  will  not  deal.  It  would  seem  that  where  simple  identity 
of  delivery  with  sample  is  required,  and  the  article  in  question  is  such 
as  any  ordinary,  careful,  and  honest  sight  can  judge,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  a  receiving  tribunal  composed  either  of  scientific 
analysts  or  of  trade  experts.  Thus  special  knowledge  is  not  requited  in 
order  to  see  whether  one  tahle-knife  is  like  another,  or  whether  the 
earthenware  supplied  is  as  good  as  the  pattern  agreed  for.  But  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  room  for  concealment  of  defects,  for  adulteration, 
for  the  substitution  of  one  metal,  one  mixture  of  metals,  or  one  dye 
for  another,  then,  and  in  all  such  cases,  special  knowledge  is  needed. 
The  character  of  that  special  knowledge  is  a  great  point,  and  one  that 
should  be  caiefully  looked  to.  If  the  examination  of  an  article  be 
made  chemically  when  what  maybe  called  a  commercial  examination 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  di^ust  from  over  particularity  is  certain  to  arise.  . 
On  the  other  hand  a  mere  commercial  examination  of  articles  required 
to  be  pnre,  and  paid  for  as  such,  is  often  wholly  inadequate,  and  in 
such  cases  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  is  a  source  of  weak* 
ness  in  the  receivers  and  may  lead  to  the  receipt  of  inferior  stores 
There  should  be  both  these  qualities,  both  scientific  and  commercial 
knowledge  in  the  receiving  body ;  and  above  all,  there  should  be  a 
large  supply  of  common  sense  to  know  when  to  apply  the  one  and 
when  the  other,  and  how  and  in  what  cases  the  two  should  be  com< 
bined.  So  far  as  the  public  interest^  are  concerned,  the  receivers 
should  he  all  well-paid  men,  of  such  educational  and  social  standing 
as,  together  with  sufficiency  of  pay,  to  make  it  vehemently  impro- 
bable that  they  would  swerve  &om  an  ujnight  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  should  have  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
articles  they  are  appointed  to  pronounce  upon,  and  they  should  be 
able  at  all  times  to  have  recourse  to  undoubtedly  good  extraneons 
aids  to  their  judgment  wherever  that  may  be  in  doubt  The 
ultimate  users  of  stores,  the  officers  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
work  done  with  them,  should  form  part  of  the  receiving  tribunal,  or 
at  least  be  represented  upon  it ;  and  they  should  have  the  power  to 
apped  to  superior  authority  in  all  cases  where,  though  in  a  minority 
on  the  receiving  board,  they  are  stedfastly  of  ojunion  that  the  articles 
are  not  what  were  agreed  for,  or  are  unsuitable  for  the  service.  In 
the  public  interest  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  from  time  to  time 
comparison  should  be  made  by  some  first-rate  business  man,  wholly 
disinterested,  between  the  goods  in  the  Govenunent  storehouses  and 
the  patterns  by  which  they  were  received.  Such  inspection  would 
not  only  give  valuable  further  assurance  to  the  public  and  their 
receiving  officers ;  it  would  also  give  confidence  to  those  dealing  with 
the  State.  For  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  greatest 
and  best  security  lies  in  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  trade  arbitration  in 
cases  of  disputes  upon  quality.     This  practice  was  introduced  into  all 
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Admiralty  contracts  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  in  a  modified  form  bod 
existed  for  some  years  at  the  War  Office.  This  recourse  to  arbitration 
given  as  matter  of  right — as  in  the  Admiralty  practice — is  at  once  a 
safeguard  for  both  sides.  It  cuts  at  the  very  root  of  bribery, 
removing  all  possible  excuse  for  it.  At  the  same  time  it  induces 
caution  as  well  as  confidence  in  the  receivers,  who  with  the  power  of 
appeal  before  their  eyes  will  pause  before  giving  a  capricious  sentence, 
whilst  they  will  with  greater  confidence  give  a  wise  verdict  knowing 
that  it  may  be  reviewed. 

The  introduction  of  such  principles  into  the  Government  practice, 
the  elimination  therefrom  of  obsolete  forms  and  customs,  and  the 
endeavours  to  malce  the  departments  conform  more  nearly  to 
mercantile  us^;es,  have  been  amongst  the  best  efforts  of  recent 
reformers.  They  have  raised  the  whole  character  of  the  public 
supply  service  whore  they  have  been  applied,  and  it  remains  with 
the  country  to  say  whether  they  shall  not  be  applied  universally. 

Upon  the  question  of  safeguards  against  pecuniary  or  other 
corruption  of  officials,  much  has  been  said  by  implication  when 
dealing  with  receiving  tribunals.  To  say  that  the  best  security  lies 
in  getting  honest  men  as  officials  may  seem  trite  ;  but  that  rather 
than  any  elaborate  system  of  check  and  counter-check  is  likely  to  be 
moat  effectual  A  vigilant  eye  will  do  much,  but  confidence  will 
perhaps  do  more,  to  keep  men  straight.  Punishment,  swift  and 
severe — as  in  some  cases  mentioned  before  the  Select  Committee- 
should  invariably  follow  detection,  whilst  the  utmost  should  be  done, 
by  taking  away  all  incentives,  to  make  bribery  as  unprofitable  and  as 
dangerouB  as  smuggling.  It  is  pleasant  to  find,  from  the  testimony 
of  many  witnesses,  that  bribery  as  a  system  does  not  exist  in  the 
public  service.  The  bribery  cases  adduced  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee belonged  chiefly  to  pre-arbitration  days,  and  by  the  nature  of 
them  were  clearly  exceptions,  and  not  examples,  of  a  rule.  Apart 
from  morality,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what,  in  the  reformed  and  to  be 
reformed  system  of  State  store  business,  is  the  use,  or  the  sense  of 
giving,  a  bribe.  The  former  practice  gave  abundant  excuse  for  it,  if 
it  did  not  mate  it  a  necessity. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  one  point,  viz..  To  what  extent  should  the 
House  of  Commons  exercise  control  over  the  methods  of  public 
expenditure  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  executive  and 
not  the  legislative  power  should  direct  all  methods  of  procedure,  that 
the  ministers  for  the  time  being  can  alone  know  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  they  are  answerable 
should  content  itself  with  seeing  through  the  agency  of  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  to  the  strict  appropriation  of  votes.  It  might 
be  advantageous,  not  only  as  information  to  the  public,  but  as  a 
protection  to  the  department,  to  require  an  annual  statement  of 
business  done,  persons  dealt  with,  and  prices  paid,  to  be  present^  to 
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Parliament ;  and  such  a  collective  statement  could  be  regularly  aod 
appropriately  furnished  by  the  standing  council  of  departmental 
officers.  But  with  this  the  control  of  the  House  over  the  executive 
functions  of  the  departments  should  begin  and  end.  This  would 
give  it  all  opportunity  for  criticism  on  past  acts,  and  so  for  preveotiug 
repetition  of  folly  or  mistake ;  but  anything  like  direct  eiecuUve 
control  would  make  the  reasonable  discbai^  of  public  business 
impossible. 

The  examination  and  exposition  of  principles  of  this  sort,  the 
careful  consideration  of  everj^hing  that  could  be  culled  from  the 
experience  and  suggestion  of  each  spending  department,  has  been 
the  session's  work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  State  Purchases. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  Action  of  the  most  thorough  kind 
should  follow  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  which  may  be 
Looked  for  early  next  session.  It  will  not  do,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  departments  also,  to  allow  the  result  of  w 
much  labour,  the  collection  of  so  much  valuable  material,  to  be 
abortive.  There  is  an  abundant  harvest  to  be  reaped,  a  harvest 
proportionate  to  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  in  preparing  for 
it.  Surety  it  is  labour  of  this  kind,  and  steady  persistence  in 
accommodating  the  ancient  State  machinery  to  the  practices  of 
modem  life,  that  will  alone  avail  to  effect  not  only  true  economy 
but  also  true  efEcieocy. 

It  is  from  labours  of  the  sort  undertaken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Purchases,  by  that  on  Civil  Service  Expenditure,  and 
above  all  by  those  determined  men  who  not  only  have  convictions 
but  also  the  courage  of  them,  that  the  way  is  paved  for  remisfflon 
of  taxes,  and  for  welding  the  several  parts  of  State  admiaistn^ 
tion  into  one  sharp  and  serviceable  instrument  It  is,  moieover, 
through  such  initiation  that  the  permanent  officers  of  the  public 
service  gain  conBdence  and  are  encoun^ed  to  put  forth  th^ 
strength  in  the  puhhc  behoof.  These  achievements  are  not  of  the 
sort  that  usually  attract  general  attention.  They  are  unaccom- 
panied by  fiourishes  of  trumpets,  and  they  commonly  bring  no 
personal  ecloi;  but  on  the  contrary,  much  misrepresentation — even 
abusa  For  this  reason  they  are  not  tmdertaken  by  weak  pohtical 
parties,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  recoil  of  the  pieces  they  discbaig^ 
neithev  are  they  the  natural  portion  of  thotie  whose  cardinal  political 
principles  make  them  opposed  to  change.  But  they  fall  properly  to 
the  lot  of  all  who  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  forbear  from  waste, 
from  unnecessarily  spending  a  shilling  of  tax-raised  money,  who  XoA. 
to  thrifty  efficiency  as  the  highest  outcome  of  administrative  aUlity, 
and  who  are  content  to  look  for  their  reward  in  the  verdict  of  time, 
and  in  the  fact  that  what  they  have  done  must  sooner  or  later  commend 
itself  to  the  intelligence  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 
F.  W.  ROWSKLL. 
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IT  is  customary  to  associate  tbe  terms  Liberal  and  Conservative — 
still  more  so  their  older  representatives  Whig  and  Tory — with 
the  narrow  conflict  of  parties.  And  this  is  natural,  for  the  professors 
of  one  or  other  of  these  sets  of  principles  are  always  occupying  the 
high  places  of  government,  and  playing  their  several  parts  on  the 
political  stage,  cheered  to  the  echo  by  crowded  houses.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  a,  novel  spectacle  has  presented  itself,  which  has  given  a  rude 
shock  to  preconceived  notions,  for  moi-e  than  once  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  ranks  have  exchanged  vizors  in  public,  and  have  even  con- 
descended to  fight  with  each  other's  weapons.  Conservative  ministers 
have  taken  the  startling  course  of  initiating  ultra-Liberal  measures, 
and  Liberal  ministers  have  coalesced  with  Conservative  in  resistance 
to  the  Kadical  battalion  advancing  resolutely  behind  them.  When- 
ever this  happens  there  is  political  chaos,  and  outsiders,  ignorant  of 
the  finesse  of  the  game,  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  intellectual 
coma,  and  conclude  that  there  are  no  more  principles  to  contend  for. 
As  if  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  supposed  fusion,  new  terms,  or 
combinations  of  terms,  such  as  Liberal-conservative,  and  Conservative- 
liberal,  are  coined  and  gain  currency,  and  ingenious  minds  are  mucli 
exercised  in  trying  to  discover  the  difference  between  them.  Old- 
fashioned  lovers  of  constitutional  ways  rub  their  eyes,  and  wonder 
what  the  world  is  coming  to  ;  whilst  youths  in  training  for  statesman- 
ship begin  to  think,  upon  such  reflection  as  they  are  capable  of,  that 
after  all  it  does  not  matter,  and  ranging  themselves  at  random  under 
either  flag,  risk  their  parliamentary  future  on  the  hazard  of  a  die. 
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If  there  were  do  graver  questions  at  issue  than  those  which  lie  od 
the  surface  of  politics,  and  are  discussed  one  day  to  be  forgotten  the 
next,  honest  men  might  well  be  excused  for  holding  themselves  aloof 
from  the  strifes  of  factions,  and  regarding  the  schemes  of  party- 
tacticians  aa  beoeatli  contempt.  For  the  mind  of  parliament  is,  after 
all,  but  the  mirror  of  public  opinion  outside  its  walls,  and  when  once 
public  opinion  is  definitely  formed,  it  will  sooner  or  later  get  itself 
expressed  in  legislation,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of  delay  to  which  a 
reluctant  minority  may  resort.  But  although  men  may  refuse  to  be 
politicians,  they  cannot  escape  being  thiDkers,  and  it  requires  little 
eGFort  to  show  that  their  thinking  must  inevitably  take  one  of  two 
forms  — must  either  be  Ubei'al  or  conservative. 

The  conservatism  most  commonly  met  with  may  be  readily 
indicated,  and  does  not  call  for  any  subtle  analysis.  Some  pei^ins 
appear  to  have  been  bom  cursed — or  blessed — with  a  mental  apathy 
which  renders  them  for  ever  incapable  of  free  inquiry ;  otheis, 
who  have  known  better  things,  slide  back  into  a  listless  condition 
out  of  sheer  idleness.  Suggest  to  either  of  these  that  one  gene- 
ration is  responsible  to  the  next,  they  will  ask  why  they  should 
take  thought  for  the  morrow,  or  what  posterity  has  done  for 
them.  Propose  a  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  mateti^ 
welfare  of  the  race,  and  the  diminution  of  human  misery  in  the 
lump,  they  regard  you  as  a  fool  for  your  pains,  and  tell  you  that 
there  will  always  be  poor  in  the  land.  At  other  times  they  find  it 
convenient  to  assert  the  opposite  theory,  that  no  one  is  unh^f^y 
except  through  his  own  fault,  of  course  without  seeing  the  contra- 
diction ;  and  as  with  them  life  is  usually  easy-going,  they  take  credit 
for  a  correspoudiog  stock  of  virtuOL  These  are  the  comfortable  ones 
of  the  earth  that  cling  to  dead  institutions  in  religion,  in  politics,  and 
in  matters  social  But  flourishing  drcumstances  and  their  attendant 
luxuries  are  apt  to  make  the  soul  grow  fat,  and  over-Eatness  pro- 
duces a  tendency  to  slumber — a  little  more,  and  they  will  not  thank 
you  if  you  rouse  them,  although  their  chamber  is  in  flames. 

The  most  maiked  feature  of  this  kind  of  indolence  is  an  undue 
reverence  for  authority.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  to  those  whose  main 
object  is  to  save  themselves  trouble  than  to  find  that  a  question  bac 
been  "  settled."  It  spares  them  all  mental  exertion.  If  the  wise  and 
good  determined  thus  and  thus  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more  (and  the 
older  the  saw  the  greater  the  wisdom),  for  heaven's  sake,  tb^  ay. 
don't  treat  the  matter  as  still  open  to  controversy.  And  so  the  ugv- 
meot  is  cut  short,  not  from  any  desire  to  use  the  foregone  conclusion 
as  a  premiss  for  further  reasoning,  but  because  they  feel  annoyed  at 
being  forced  into  activity  by  having  either  to  maintain  an  old  thess 
or  to  refute  a  new  one.  If  they  had  ever  thought  for  themselves,  it 
might  be  impertioent  to  ask  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  but  this  is  a 
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process  the;  have  rarely  gone  through,  and  they  decUne  to  admit  a 
doabt  or  a  scruple  because  they  are  uneaaily  conscious  of  having 
made  np  their  minds  entirely  on  the  strength  of  what  has  been  ia- 
sttlled  into  them  by  others  whom  they  have  accepted  as  their  guides 
aitd  invested  with  in£allibility.  One  is  tempted  to  surest,  that  had 
these  [sinciples  been  carried  out,  Christianity  could  never  have  been. 
One  of  the,grande3t  of  Christ'D  tasks  was  to  give  the  lie  to  teachers 
of  worn-out  creeds,  and  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  vain  and 
superstitious  observances.  His  enthusiastic  soul  waxed  red-hot  with 
ind^nation  at  the  scribes  and  phariseee,  who  lirst  deceived  themselves, 
and  then,  as  by  second  nature,  deceived  the  common  people  also. 
The  great  Preacher  of  love  and  humility  knew  no  language  too  bitter, 
no  denuQciation  too  strong,  for  the  traditional  mummeries  of  the  cup 
and  platter.  Strange,  that  the  words  of  one  who  spent  his  whole  hfe 
in  freeing  his  countrymen  from  the  shackles  of  the  law,  should  have 
been  suffered  to  crystallize  into  conflicting  dogmas,  and,  losing  all 
their  historical  significance,  have  been  erected  into  barriers  ^unst 
the  march  of  independent  thought. 

Another  illustration  of  this  type  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  men 
and  women  who,  attaching  some  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  existence  of 
eoclesiaatical  orders,  would  drown  the  voice  of  the  laity  in  that  of  the 
clergy.  If,  say  these  lovers  of  authority,  we  are  to  distrust  the 
mimsters  whose  function  it  is  to  teach  ua  our  &ith,  what  secunt;  have 
we  against  total  unbelief  "i  But  miiucles  have  long  BiDce  ceased,  and 
amongst  them,  that  of  priestly  uniformity,  and  the  Catholic  cause  ha^ 
perished  in  consequence.  As  things  now  stand,  the  indolent  man 
adopts  the  shibboleth  of  the  particular  sect  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
hiqipens  to  be  brought  up,  putting  on  tbe  cloak  of  another's  orthodoxy  ; 
whilst  the  active-minded  strikes  out  boldly  in  quest  of  a  living  creed, 
and  probably  finds  himself  landed  on  the  heretical  shore.  The  former 
has  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  conservative  idea,  the  latter 
has  becomp  a  disciple  of  progress. 

This  unreasoning  worship  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  in  matters 
of  pure  opinion,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  differences  on  the  great  question 
of  education,  which  is  now  agitating  the  constituencies  and  threatens 
to  split  up  the  party  at  present  in  power.  The  Church  of  EngUnd,  witb 
tbe  Conservatives  at  her  back,  will  have  no  teaching  in  her  schoob  that 
is  not  strictly  subservient  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book.  She  has  no 
foiUi  in  any  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  God's 
works  t^Mrt  from  her  own  interpretation  of  His  written  word.  She 
would  rather  the  people  remained  untaught  than  that  they  should  not 
be  taught  in  her  way.  The  leaders  of  the  Nonconformists  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  similar  charge,  when,  in  their  liostility  to  the 
famous  Twenty-fifth  Clause,  they  declare  that  they  \m\M  vaiher  aee 
tlic  childaa  of  the  poor  reared  altogether  -without  ediicnf;^  thtttt 
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that  a  farthing  of  their  money  should  be  spent  in  support  of  a 
Church  school.  Both  are  exhibitions  of  bigotry,  but  the  second  is 
not  so  mischievous  as  the  first.  Tor  Nonconformists,  it  rouat  be 
remembered,  have  no  objection  to  a  School  Board,  and  are  mort  of 
them  prepared  to  accept  a  National  System  of  Education,  supple- 
mented in  religions  matters  by  voluntary  effort.  With  such  effort 
and  its  enormous  power  they  have  loi^  been  familiar,  and  not  havii^ 
been  used  to  rely  on  State  assistance,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
pensing with  it  in  the  shape  of  an  educational  grant.  As  the  more 
enlightened  of  tb^m  have  never  given  in  their  adhesion  to  ligid 
formularies  of  belief,  and  their  ministers  impose  on  their  congr^a- 
tiona  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the 
Athauasian  Creed,  they  have  no  horror  of  Secularism  as  such,  and 
no  fear  of  its  proving  fatal  to  the  cause  of  their  religion.  If,  as  the 
wise  ones  prophesy,  Dissent  and  Conservatism  are  about  to  job 
hands  at  the  forthcoming  general  election,  it  will  be  because  thqr 
have  fraternized  over  a  particular  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  not  because  their  hearts  are  one.  The  objects  desired  by  each 
being  wide  as  the  poles  apart,  the  hollow  alliance  will  not  be  more 
lasting  thim  a  nine-days'  wonder. 

When  the  sky  is  cleared  of  this  ugly  poi-tent,  the  country  will  see 
the  colours  of  Liberalism  and  Nonconformity  blended^  in  a  new 
political  rainbow,  and,  it  may  be,  we  shall  read  in  it  the  word 
'  Disestablishment.'  For  there  is,  in  truth,  but  one  foundation  <» 
which  a  National  Church  can  rest.  It  must  harmonize  with  the 
religious  views  and  mould  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  naljon. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  either  teacher  or  guide,  and  its  nominal  adhe- 
rents begin  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves  on  points  which  each 
considei-e  vital,  the  institution  is  not  only  on  its  trial,  but  is  alreadv 
half-condemned.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  this  respect  \  What  are  the  points  of  belief  common  to  those 
within  its  pale  t  Can  any  amount  of  ingenuity  reconcile  the  doctrine 
or  the  practice  of  the  JBvangelical  and  tbe  High  Church  parties  I 
Can  those  who  hold  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  confessioD,  as 
modem  Ritualists  do,  have  any  friendly  dealings  with  the  followers 
of  Calvin,  who  cling  fast  to  election  and  final  perseverance  I  How- 
ever short  and  simple  you  make  the  popular  creed  to-day,  to-mOTto*' 
you  will  have  fifty  readings  of  it,  not  only  inconsistent  with,  bat 
exactly  opposed  to,  each  other.  It  is  said,  of  course,  that  the  very 
neutrality  of  tbe  Church  is  just  what  entitles  it  to  its  established 
connection  with  the  State,  and  that,  whereas  the  Nonconibrming 
bodies  must  necessarily  be  narrow,  the  Church  must  necessarily  be 
broad.  But  what  is  the  value,  in  religion,  of  breadth  without  depth  or 
intensity  ?  On  this  shewing,  tbe  Cburcb  of  England,  deprived  of  ils 
occult  and  mysterious  character,  would  be  like  a  general  r^pster  in 
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wnicli  the  various  coDgiegations  are  free  to  record  their  opinions, 
whilst  its  uncoDtested  doctrines  might  be  promulgated  by  the  moralist 
quite  as  efficiently  as  by  the  priest  Again,  if  there  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  continuance  of  a  National  Church,  there  ought  to  be  none  to  a 
National  System  of  Education  of  a  non-aecular  character.  Yet  all  are 
agreed  that  such  a  system  cannot  be  worked,  and  that  any  pro- 
gramme for  teaching  by  compulsion  would  be  spoiled  by  the  intro- 
duction  into  it  of  a  single  distinctive  religious  tenet.  To  assert,  as 
Churchmen  do  with  complacency,  that  the  only  test  of  Cburch;- 
membership  is  the  adoption  of  a  common  worship,  and  '  that  the 
whole  nation  may  join  in  that,'  is  either  to  beg  the  question  or  to 
obscure  the  point  at  issue.  For  if  by  a  common  worship  is  meant  a 
common  form  of  worship,  then  the  boasted  comprehensiveness  is  a 
thing  of  words  merely,  not  of  substance ;  and  if  what  is  meant  is 
the  spiritual  worship  of  the  same  Divine  Person  or  Persons,  how  can 
there  be  any  real  community  of  spirit  so  long  as  the  relations  which 
those  Persons  bear  to  man  are  conceived  in  totally  different  ways  ? 
No  one  who  has  read  history  aright  can  doubt  the  immense  benefit 
^t  the  institution  of  the  English  Church  has  wrought  in  times 
gone  by';  but  he  who  values  public  institutions  for  their  present  or 
prospective  services  only  must,  in  all  conscience,  let  the  Establish- 
ment go,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  an  offence  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  nation,  for  the  Church  was  surely  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Church. 

The  desperate  determination  to  conserve  the  unconservable,  and 
to  place  privilege  above  the  national  welfare,  has  been  forcibly  illus- 
trated of  late  years  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  body  there  is  much  to  be  said.  It 
has  often  initiated  useful  reforms,  it  has  more  often,  as  a  second 
chamber,  put  a  valuable  finishing  touch  to  measures  presented  to  it 
by  the  Commons.  If  it  were  to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  we  should 
probably  have  to  replace  it  by  some  other  consultative  body,  so  long 
aa  the  Ijower  House  is  constituted  on  its  present  basis  of  '  dispropor- 
tionate representation.'  But  as  a  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  the  col- 
lective assembly  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  nam&  No  lay  lord  has  ventured  to  give  a  strictly 
judicial  vote  sioce  the  year  1783,  when  the  validity  of  resigna- 
tion bonds  was  under  discussion,  and  if  the  experiment  were 
to  be  renewed  now,  its  glaring  absurdity  would  at  once  reveal 
itself.  The  questions  that  come  before  the  ultimate  tribunal  (for 
sndi  the  House  of  Lords  still  is]  depend  upon  the  ^plication  of 
subtle  principles  to  comphcated  states  of  fact,  the  real  bearing  of 
which  nobody  not  a  trmned  lawyer  is,  as  a  rule,  competent  to 
discern.  They  arise  in  every  department  of  human  hfe,  and  are 
practically  decided  by  three   or  four  eminent  persons  who  have 
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Tissa.  to  the  highest  places  in  their  profeeston.  These  sncoessfiil 
barristers  (for  this  is  their  true  title)  are  not  Ute  House  of  Lords, 
nor  even  a  reflection  of  it.  They  are  usually  the  junior  barons  on 
the  peerage  roll,  and  are  wholly  removed  from  the  AoiUe  tvMemt. 
They  have  nothing  in  commrai  vith  the  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
earis,  vhose  prestige  rests  upon  the  length  at  once  of  their  pedi- 
gree and  their  rent-roll,  and  who  axe  not  bound  to  be  troubW 
with  brains,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they  sometimes  have 
their  full  share  of  them.  And  yet  these  dukes,  marqnesses,  and 
earls  are  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  sham  judicial  power  of 
their  House  is  apparently  most  dear.  Ouly  two  years  ago,  ^ 
stubborn  resistance  which  they  oEEered  to  its  suirender  tlinist 
into  the  background  a  useful  and  comprehensive  measure  of  legal 
reform.  This  yetu-,  indeed,  a  stronger  or  a  more  fwtiuiale 
Lord-dtancellor — himself  only  tbe  other  day  a  Commoner  with 
no  rank  but  that  which  he  derived  from  his  own  alnlities-^ 
dissuaded  the  Upper  House  from  ruining  a  still  grander  scheme 
fiw  simpUfyiog  the  mode  of  administering  justice,  by  inc|iBtjng  <« 
tbe  retention  of  an  obsolete  privilege.  But  this  was  only 
effected  by  ezcessire  tenderness  of  handling  and  at  the  loss  of  some 
symmetry.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  over  Scotland  and  Ireland 
remains,  not  because,  as  events  afterwards  shewed,  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish  desired  to  have  their  disputes  submitted  in  the  last  resort 
to  a  quasi-imperial  authority,  but  because  it  was  necessary,  with  « 
view  of  conciliating  votes,  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  the  Conservative 
altar.  When  the  Scotch  and  Irish  at  last  spoke  out,  and  expressed 
themselves  content  witb  the  new  English  Appellate  Court,  and  the 
Judicature  Bill  was  altered  in  the  Commons  so  as  te  make  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  complete,  the  Lords,  with  a  tenacity  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Ellesmere  and  Coke,  passed  such  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  proceeding  as  plunly  shewed  that  the  entire  measure  would  be 
jeopardised  unless  the  innovating  amendments  were  withdrawn. 
This  may  have  been,  probably  was,  a  mere  party  move,  but  that  its 
success  should  have  been  possible,  still  more  that  it  should  have  been 
supported  by  the  Ctmservative  press,  proves  what  grotesque  results 
may  be  brought  about  under  colour  of  upholding  the  constitationa) 
cause.  That  a  supplemental  bill  must  be  introduced  next  session  to 
dislodge  this  antiquated  fragment  from  the  new  judidal  edifice^  no 
one  seriously  doubts  ;  and  when  the  bill  is  safely  throngh,  En^tsb- 
men  will  begin  to  ask,  aa  they  always  do  when  too  late,  why  on  earth 
it  was  not  passed  before  \  Meanwhile,  the  inconvenience  and  anomaly 
of  the  fiai.vs  qwi  serve  to  mark  how  much  mischief  an  irreqx>naible 
assembly  might  do  if  it  were  not  controlled  by  pressure  from  without. 
If  we  turn  to  tbe  purely  politiciU  aspects  of  Conservatism,  we  shall 
fiikd  its  contrast  to  tbe  other  root-idea — ^for  which  liberalism  is  as 
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good  a  name  as  any  other — still  more  strongly  marke 
a  tnoment  the  course  adopted  by  the  Tory  party  in  re 
when  the  Borough  SuSrage  was  under  discussion,  thi 
to  call  'the  irrepressible  working-man.'  It  were  pai 
which  of  the  two  factions  in  Parliament  displayed,  at 
zeal  for  their  country ;  the  question  at  present  is  not 
motive  but  of  intellectual  point  of  view.  Mow  it  is 
article  of  the  Tory  creed — I  use  the  word  Tory  for  the 
only — that  the  classes  into  which  society  is  at  presei 
remain  for  ever  undisturbed.  At  the  top,  the  throne 
cracy ;  at  the  bottom,  an  ignorant  mass  of  humanity  I 
over  by  the  top,  and  useful  mainly  in  contributing  to 
that  rule.  Between  these,  a  numerous  middle-class,  ii 
into  three  or  more  sections,  the  lower  of  them  bei 
dangerous  on  account  of  their  growing  power  am! 
Indeed,  as  to  these  last,  which  comprise  the  majorit 
boroughs,  the  Tory  would  not  object  to  get  rid  of  t 
nothing  being  more  repugnant  to  bis  sense  of  constitu 
than  the  idea  of  a  middle-class  Government.  "  The 
of  the  people,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  in  1848  o 
national  representation,  "  are  the  gentlemen  of  Eogla 
not  the  leaders  of  the  people  I  do  not  see  why  t 
gentlemen.  It  is  because  the  gentlemen  of  Engl: 
negligent  of  their  duties  and  unmindful  of  their  s 
system  of  professional  agitation,  so  ruinous  to  the  fa 
the  country,  has  arisen,"  Then  turning  to  the  county  n 
tinues,  "  My  honourable  friends  around  me  call  themse 
party — why,  that  was  the  name  once  in  England  of  a 
the  foremost  to  vindicate  popular  rights,  who  were  the 
of  the  people  and  the  champions  of  everything  natioi 
and  you  must  blame  yourselves  alone  if  you  have  all 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  you  by  the  constitution  tc 
hands."  These  words,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  spokei 
and  I  take  no  exception  to  them ;  they  are  only  quot 
they  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  present  train  of  Consei 
And  the  train  is  this  :  '  If  you,  the  landed  proprieb 
titled  as  well  as  untitled,  would  recover  the  position 
steadily  losing  during  the  last  seventy  years,  you 
bestirring  yourselves  and  exercising  in  earnest  that 
power  which  your  ancestors  enjoyed  befoi-e  you. 
design  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  toiling  million 
up  the  trade  of  the  middle-class  ^tators.  When  y 
class  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  t 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  you  were  abdicating  yo 
tions.     It  should  have  been  for  yOu  to  accomplish  t 
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far  as  they  bad  any  good  in  them.  The  people  muat  be  got  to  rally 
round  large  propertiea,  and  to  acknowledge  once  more  the  traditionary 
influences  of  those  above  them.  The  Manchester  School  and  its 
radical  successors  have  done,  and  still  are  doing,  their  best  to  break 
up  those  influences  and  subdivide  those  estates.  You  were  right  in 
resisting  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  although  the  struggle  was  vaio, 
for  the  introduction  of  free  imports  has  done  much  to  render  the 
people  independent  of  you,  and  by  multiplying  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction has  annihilated  a  percentage  of  your  territorial  possessions. 
Be  instructed,  be  educated  by  me.  Kouse  yourselves  firom  your 
lethal^  to  the  noble  aims  of  which  you  are  capable,  and  to  cany 
out  which  you  were  destined.  The  benignant  sway  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  and  the  honoured  leadership  of  an  aristocratic  order  will 
always  have  their  attractions  for  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen. 
Put  yourselves  again  in  the  fore-front  of  politics  and  you  will  soon 
outbid  all  competitors.  Assert  the  existence  of  popular  privil^es 
and  so  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  your  opponents ;  but 
declaim  with  all  the  vigour  you  can  muster  against  the  revival  of 
the  doctrine  of  democratic  rights.  In  a  word,  be  active  to  legislate 
for  the  people,  but,  as  you  value  your  own  pre-eminence,  never 
suffer  them  to  legislate  for  themselves.' 

In  thoughts  like  these,  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  so 
able  a  man  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  are  far  above  the  average  T017  level, 
there  is  to  be  found  the  nucleus  of  much  that  is  now  promised 
us  in  the  Conservative  bill  of  fare.  They  gave  ua  once  the  Ten 
Hours'  Act,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it ;  they  have  recently  given  us 
visions  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  ushered  in  with  pomp  and 
ceremony  the  new  '  policy  of  sewage.'  We  see  the  same  thing  again, 
in  miniature,  at  those  autumnal  rural  gatherings,  where  patronizing 
squires  dispense  blankets  to  their  dependents  as  an  antidote  alike  to 
rheumatism  and  disloyalty.  We  saw  it  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
fancy  franchises  advocated  by  the  Conservatives  in  1859,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  representative  class,  dissociated  from  all  forms 
of  material  industry,  would  have  acted  as  a  barrier  against  the 
advance  of  the  democratic  principle  We  see  it  in  the  hesitation  to 
sweep  away  from  the  agricultural  districts  the  odious  practice  c^ 
paying  the  labourer  partly  in  kind — a  method  that  oW:ures  the 
local  standard  of  wages,  and  is  fraught  with  all  the  minor  evils  of 
the  True*  System.  We  see  it,  lastly,  in  the  unwillingness  to  lower 
the  councy  ranchise,  because  it  is  felt  that  under  the  ballot  each 
successive  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  labourer  is  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  supremacy  of  the  landlord. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  self-seeking  in  the  ranks  of  both  the 
great  political  parties,  and  the  only  way  to  do  them  justice  is  to 
trace  the  tendencies  or  sentiments  which  run  through  a  series  of 
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acts  instead  of  geaeraliziDg  hastily  from  particular  measures.  Now 
the  sentiments  of  the  Tory  party  on  the  points  just  adverted  to, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Liberal  party,  will  be  found  to 
involve  a  totally  ditferent  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  employer 
to  the  employed,  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  While  the  Tory  ideal  of 
the  treatment  of  the  people  alternates  between  sugar  plums  and 
stripes,  with  the  right  of  distributing  either  at  pleasure,  the  Liberal 
ideal  foregoes  both,  and  simply  offers  independence  and  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  The  Tory  view  is  always  paternal,  and  tends  to 
widen  the  distinction  of  classes  rather  than  to  efface  it,  the  Liberal 
view  is  always  fraternal,  and  tends  towards  equality.  Liberalism 
does  not  conceive  that  the  "  gentlemen  of  England  "  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people,  or  that,  if  they  have  been  in  times  past,  history 
will  so  repeat  itself  as  that  they  will  ever  occupy  that  proud  position 
again.  It  acknowledges  the  growing  force  of  numbers,  and  believes 
that  on  the  main  questions  of  the  day  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body 
oi  the  people  is  more  likely  to  be  just  than  that  of  a  single  section 
of  it,  whose  judgment,  however  fortified  by  ancestral  tradition,  is  liable 
to  be  warped  by  self-interest.  It  knows  by  experience  that  this  was  so 
during  the  late  American  civil  war.  It  believes  that  what  distinguishes 
man  from  man  is  not  the  accident  of  birth,  but  the  use  which  each 
makes  of  his  opportunities.  It  scorns  to  resort  to  palliatives  which 
only  conceal  the  seat  of  the  disease,  when  by  a  sharp  use  of  the 
knife  the  disease  itself  may  be  prevented.  It  would  rather  have  the 
people  starve  than  cease  to  be  self-reliant.  It  holds  the  labourer  to 
be  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  regards  the  Christmas  beef  and  puddings, 
presented  by  the  local  mi^ate  from  a  platform,  aa  a  degrading  badge 
of  serfdom.  It  sympathizes  with  all  voluntary  agencies  for  the  sup- 
pression of  pauperism  and  crime,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  Charity 
Organization  Society  or  a  National  Temperance  League.  If  it  reviews 
with  satisfaction  its  triumphs  in  the  past,  it  is  only  as  a  stimulus  to 
fresh  effort.  It  hopes  to  mitigate  the  present  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  by  means  of  laud-reform  acts  and  industrial  partnerships' 
without  resorting  either  to  communism  or  confiscation.  It  has  fcath 
in  the  power  of  the  co-operative  movement,  by  which  the  workman 
becomes  his  own  capitalist.  It  deprecates  the  interference  of  the 
State  with  the  right  of  private  contract,  except  in  those  few  instances 
where  without  it  the  weak  would  be  oppressed  by  the  strong,  holding 
that  the  balance  of  the  labour  market  will  be  best  adjusted  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  it  is  sot  prepared  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  is  because  it  conceives  that 
he  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  although  he  could  hardly  abuse  it  more  than 
the  borough  householder,  who  is  weak  enough  to  spend  the  vote  given  ^ 
him  by  the  Conservatives  at  the  dictation  of  the  brewer  or  the  publican. 
Simple  as  this  statement  of  principles  is,  it  will  be  found  to  furnish 
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a  toucbBtone  which  may  be  readily  applied  to  any  of  the  'bunung 
4]iiestions '  of  the  day.  Teat,  for  instance,  the  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Bill,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  though  this  measure  has  its  plauuble 
side,  it  has  not  a  true  Liberal  ling.  It  savours  too  much  of  State- 
intervention,  and  true  Liberals' are  at  length  agreed  that  QoveinmeDt 
should  leave  the  people  as  free  as  possible  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil.  Ruinous  as  drunkenness  and  its  consequences  are,  infinite 
mischief  would  be  done  if  it  were  attempted  to  eradicate  it  by  Act 
of  Parlian^ent.  If  alcohol  were  poison,  the  State  would  be  justified, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  notwithstanding,  in  making  its  sale  or  mflna- 
facture  penaL  But  no  one  who  is  not  a  total  abstainer — and  the 
bulk  of  men  who  live  in  our  depressing  climate  are  never  likely  to 
become  that — desires  to  see  alcohol  treated  in  England  like  opium 
in  China.  This  is,  therefore,  not  a  case  in  which  the  majority 
has  any  right,  by  the  exercise  of  what  is  called  local  control,  to 
coerce  the  minority.  Enforced  sobriety  is  not  virtue,  neither  is  monl 
{growth  possible  when  all  temptation  is  removed.  It  is  sot  wise 
to  veneer  the  surface  of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  well-being  of 
the  individuals  composing  it.  The  regime  of  the  Fermissive  B31 
would  be  a  source  of  perpetual  irritation,  and  an  occasional  open 
brawl  is  better  than  chronic  discontent,  though  it  never  find  vent  Id 
words.  That  the  Nonconformists  should  side  with  the  support^n  of 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  they  have 
ever  hitherto  laboured  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  them  we  an 
indebted  for  many  a  practical  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  each 
man  should  become  a  law  unto  himself.  It  is  one  thing  to  visit  open 
drunkenness  with  severity  and  another  to  endeavour  to  make  m^ 
sober  after  our  own  particular  fashion.  Public  druukenness  is  so 
offence  against  society,  and  society  may  pimisb  it  as  it  thinks  fit,  even 
when  not  followed  by  crime,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  parade  an  evil 
example  which  may  lead  others  astray.  So  it  has  a  right  to  pt 
down  street-walkers  or  any  other  form  of  social  pest  But  it  ou^t 
not  to  try  to  prevent  a  man  besotting  himself  in  private,  hecaase  it 
is  better  that  some  men  should  be  degraded  than  that  no  one  should 
be  free.  Nor  does  the  aigument  in  favour  of  the  Permis^ve  BiO 
derive  any  force  from  that  in  favour  of  compulsory  education.  It  is 
not  intended  to  force  the  adult  to  attend  school,  or  to  require  that 
be  should  periodically  submit  himself  to  a  competitive  examination ; 
what  is  intended  is,  to  instruct  the  child  who  either  has  no  parent 
or  guardian,  or  whose  parent  or  guardian  has  neglected  his  plain  do^. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  Factory  Acts,  which,  so  far  from 
being  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  industry,  are  in  need  of 
extension  to  the  rural  districts,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  children 
of  the  peasantry  the  scope  for  mental^nd  bodily  development  wliiii 
is  only  their  due. 
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The  line  of  political  cleavi^  faintly  indicated  above  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  boundaiy  which  Beparatee  the  social  reformer  from  the 
contented  worshipper  of  custom,  but  for  all  that,  the  old  party  names 
may  be  applied  with  nearly  eqnal  propriety  in  the  one  case  and 
the  other.  There  exists  in  society,  as  in  politics  and  religion,  a 
host  of  persons  who  are  satisfied  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the 
traditionary  tree  from  which  another  host  is  impelled  to  fly  by  what 
has  been  well  termed  the  awakening  of  the  modem  spirit  within 
them.  These  last  sit  loosely  to  accredited  social  rules  wi^  the  same 
fireedom  that  the  broad  chui'chman  sits  loosely  to  dogmatic  tbeolt^, 
or  the  liberal  politician  to  constitutional  forms.  They  hold  that  the 
proper  end  of  courtesy  is  to  encourage  mutual  respect,  and  they 
would  rather  express  open  dissent  from  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  than  follow  the  spurious  rule  of  etiquette  which  prescribes 
a  vapid  and  meaningless  acquiescence.  Whilst  differing  from  others, 
tiiey  allow  others  to  difier  from  them,  recognizing  the  truth  that 
^reement  is  no  more  essential  to  the  pleasant  interchange  of  ideas 
than  unison  in  music  is  to  harmony.  In  their  presence  platitudes  lose 
their  foot-hold,  and  Philistinism  is  cast  out  by  'geist.'  The  restraint 
of  oveiwwnventionalism  being  removed,  the  air  becomes  keener  and 
more  bracing.  It  is  better  to  be  dubbed  a  Bohemian  than  to  sacrifice 
individuality  to  the  suave  monotone  so  necessary  to  the  orthodox 
theory  of  good  manners.  It  is  better  to  be  able  to  say  what  one 
thinks  than  to  be  always  thinking  what  one  will  be  suffered  to  say. 
If  life  is  not  earnest,  it  is  nothing,  and  it  cannot  be  earnest  when  one 
half  of  the  company  is  conspiring  with  the  other  half  to  put  on  a  mask. 
It  is  cruel  to  reduce  everybody  to  the  condition  of  the  caged  turtle- 
dove because  somebody's  prejudices  have  te  be  tenderly  cared  for. 
Absolute  silence  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  this  eternal  cooing, 
but  unfortunately  that  is  a  luxury  reserved  for  true  friendship,  and 
acquaintances  can  seldom  indulge  in  it  without  awkwardness.  The 
absurdity  of  the  situation  is  only  equalled  by  its  pathos  when  the 
bored  and  languid  guests  are  reduced  to  yawning  in  each  other's 
faces,  as  if  they  had  assembled  merely  to  illustrate  the  saying  that 
life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amusements. 

If  this  reckless  expenditure  of  time  and  material  is  to  cease,  it 
must  be  through  the  influence  of  women.  Wlien  both  sexes  meet 
for  social  purposes,  it  is  the  women,  and  not  the  men,  who  give  the 
cue  to  the  assembly.  The  men,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  come  to 
it  fetigued  and  with  the  dust  of  the  day's  toil  upon  them ;  the  women 
ought  to  come  to  it  fresh  and  instinct  with  life,  not,  as  they  often  do, 
like  w&x  figures  moulded  for  the  display  of  exquisite  dmpcry,  or  with 
the  ur  of  persons  conscientiously  paying  the  tax-gatherer.  It  will 
be  loi^  b^ore  we  shall  reproduce  in  England  the  salons  of  Madame 
de  Stael  or  Madame  Recamier,  for  in  them  conversation  was  raised 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art ;  but  the  ideal  ia  not  so  uuapproachable 
DOW  as  formerly.  The  reform  began  when  English  gentlemeu  ceased 
to  drink  port  wine  so  deeply  as  to  be  unfit  to  enter  the  drawinj;- 
room  after  dinner.  It  has  been  continued  since  by  the  iDcreasing 
conviction  that  female  responsibilities  are  not  to  be  for  ever  bounded 
by  the  domestic  hearth.  The  extreme  note  of  it  is  sounded  on  tbe 
house-tops  in  the  clamour  for  woman's  rights,  and  tbe  demand  for 
woman-suffrage.  But  in  itself  it  is  neither  visionary  nor  imprac- 
ticable, and  it  has  already  borne  much  fruit,  apart  from  Donas 
societies  and  secluded  sisterhoods.  The  voluntary  activities  of  lay 
women  in  public  hospitals  and  reformatories  have  been  of  countless 
service  to  the  community,  and  probably  exceed  all  that  was  ever 
effected  by  the  older  macbineiy  of  the  cloister.  Nor  have  they  left 
the  field  of  art  untouched.  Who  evef  heard  of  a  good  female 
English  painter  half  a  century  i^o  ?  Yet  at  this  moment  it 
would  be  easy  to  name  at  least  a  dozen,  whilst  in  the  realm 
of  fiction  one  woman  towers  supreme  above  the  best  of  her  male 
rivals.  More  than  this.  Englishwomen  have  at  length  leamt  boo 
to  organize  and  combine ;  and  although  apt  to  put  too  high  a 
value  on  the  prize  they  seek  to  wiu,  the  very  striving  for  it  gires 
them  nobler  aims  in  life,  and  inculcates  self-respect  by  creating 
a  sense  of  power.  If  the.graces  of  tender  natures  grow  with  their 
intellectual  growth  and  strengthen  with  theit  spiritual  strength,  it  is 
an  error  to  believe  that  a  woman  ceases  to  be  feminine  when  she  is 
stru^ling  to  throw  off  the  fetters  which,  if  she  followed  precedent, 
she  ought  to  embrace.  Fos&ibty  a  few  of  the  leading  spirits, 
coarsened  by  the  combat  in  which  they  are  engaged,  may  seem  for 
the  nonce  almost  unsexed ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  tbe  health 
of  the  main  army  from  the  apparent  condition  of  its  pioneers.  What 
the  social  Liberals  have  to  do  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  tbe  cause, 
not  so  much  by  labouring  in  the  direction  of  the  political  enfrandiise- 
ment  of  women,  as  by  seeking  to  multiply  their  modes  of  employ' 
menl  The  increased  demand  for  certificated  teachers  which  has 
been  created  by  tbe  recent  requirements  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment furnishes  one  new  outlet,  the  system  of  Government  post-office 
telegraphs  has  provided  another.  These  and  similar  posts  are  fortlie 
majority  of  '  the  redundant  six  per  cent,'*  who  cannot  afford  a  costly 
education;  fov  those  who  can,  medicine,  or  any  other  profession 
which  will  enable  them  to  become  bread-winners. 

Nowhere  is  the  divergence  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  DK^e 
conspicuous  than  in  the  opposite  opinions  that  are  held  on  this  same 
subject  of  female  doctors.  Judging  firom  the  shudder  with  which  it 
is  greeted  by  some  people,  one  would  suppose  it  involved  either 
■e  to  be  foond  in  Gn«t  BritaiD  for 
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Gxtraordinaiy  aiTogance  or  exceptional  debasement.  This  whole- 
sale condemnation — from  whatever  quarter  it  comes — is  the  offspring 
either  of  prejudice  or  stupidity.  There  is  no  more  reason  against 
women  being  trained  to  become  the  medical  advisers  of  women 
than  there  is  in  their  being  trained  to  become  nurses.  There 
are  obviously  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  the  fitness  of  women 
for  medical  work  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  men.  Many 
a  woman  would  die  rather  than  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
searching  diagnosis  at  the  hands  of  a  male  physician.  But  the 
benefit  to  be  conferred  by  female  doctors  has  a  far  more  extensive 
range  than  this.  We  want  a  class  of  women  who  on  sanitary  and 
other  questions  of  the  highest  possible  moment  can  freely  speak  to 
their  own  sex.  Most  women  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  their  being,  which  it  concerns  their  happiness  and  that  of  the 
race,  that  they  should  know.  They  cannot  learn  these  truths  from 
the  recognized  sources  of  authority,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should.  They  must,  therefore,  create  their  own  bierophaots,  and 
supply  the  novices  from  their  own  order.  It  is  consoling  to  think 
that  this  work  has  already  begun,  hut  the  promoters  of  it  must 
expect  to  meet  with  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  not  a  little  abuse. 
Certainly  they  will  get  no  aid  from  those  who  stand  on  the  ancient 
ways,  and  who  think  that  women  should  be  content  with  such 
interests — chiefly  of  the  needle-and-thread  order — as  have  been 
hitherto  found  for  them.  Until  the  movement  has  justified  iiself, 
as  it  unquestionably  will  before  long,  the  social  Conservative  will 
continue  to  see  in  it  a  shaking  of  the  foundations  of  society  and 
flat  rebellion  against  the  decrees  of  Providence, 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  there  was  a  huge  gathering  at 
Sydenham  at  whicii  a  fresh  battery  was  opened  on  the  principles  of 
Liberalism,  and  an  attempt  made  to  fasten  on  them  an  unpopular 
name.  The  Conaervatives,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  said,  are  the 
National,  the  Liberals  the  Cosmopolitan  party.  Considering  that  the 
Conservatives  only  manage  to  exist,  to  adopt  the  admission  of  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  number,  by  stealing  and  appropriating  liberal 
measures,  one  would  have  thought  that,  before  adopting  the  new 
cry,  they  would  have  applied  to  themselves  the  moral  lesson 
suggested  by  the  glass-house  in  which  it  was  uttered.  Not  that 
the  Liberals  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  this  definition  of  their 
creed,  if  they  are  allowed  to  put  their  own  interpretation  on  it.  As 
Mr,  Lowe  told  the  North  Wilts  farmers,  "  Cosmopolitan  means  that 
which  is  good  all  the  world  over  ;  National,  that  which  a  particular 
class  of  people,  it  may  be  very  ignorant,  very  circumscribed  in  their 
minds,  very  prejudiced,  very  insular,  may  think  good,"  But,  in 
truth,  the  Conservatives  have  failed  to  make  out  their  title  to  this 
epithet  which  they  court  so  much.     For  in  what  does  the  life  of  a 
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natioa  consist  ?  In  its  movement  or  is  its  standing  still  ?  In  the 
tenacity  with  irhicb  it  clings  to  what  is,  or  in  the  ideas  which  vibrate 
througlk  its  nerve-centreB,  and  lead  it  to  aspire  alter  what  ou^t  to 
foe  ?  Where  was  the  National  party  in  the  latei-  days  of  the  House 
of  Tudor  ?  In  the  Qardinere  and  BonnerB,  who  would  have  nndone 
the  w»rk  of  the  Reformation  and  enforced  a  return  to  the  wom-out 
faith  ;  or  in  the  Hoopers,  the  Ridleys,  and  the  Latimers,  who  canght 
up  the  torch  of  truth  passed  on  to  them  by  German  hands  t  Where 
was  it  in  the  days  of  the  second  Stuart  ?  In  the  advocates  of  the 
divine  right  of  lyings,  or  in  the  sturdy  Puritans  who  proc^med  the 
cause  of  common  sense  and  the  people's  will  i  Where  was  It  in  the 
crisis  of  1832,  when  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  and  the  aiittoov^ 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  civil  war  \  A  nation,  unlike  a  material 
object,  is  never  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium;  it  is  always 
marching  foiward  from  point  to  point,  and  its  path  nevw  re-enters 
upon  itself.  Its  line  of  progress  marks  its  character,  and  to  under- 
stand its  futute  its  past  must  be  studied  as  a  whole.  It  is  idle  to 
take  the  machine  to  pieces,  and  holding  up  to  the  gaze  of  an  excited 
multitude  one.  or  more  of  its  parts  to  exclaim,  "  Behold  the  pivota  of 
the  constitution."  In  their  calmer  moments  those  addreeaed  thus 
will  admit  that  if  these  same  pivots  had  remained  immovsl^e 
Sngland  would  not  be  wealing,  as  she  does  to-day,  the  aspect  of  a 
peaceful  and  &iily  contented  people.  As  ^e  has  much  to  lean 
from  other  nations,  she  must  not  set  her  lace  against  cosmopcditaiUBiD, 
however  contemptuously  sneered  at  when  there  is  a  political  end 
to  be  served.  It  is  inevitable  but  that  as  the  gnlf  that  s^wmtes 
Englishmen  from  the  rest  of  Europe  becomes  more  and  more 
brii^;ed  over,  their  tone  and  temper  should  be  gradually  tranafomed. 
Already  a  complete  revolution  of  thought  has  silently  taken  phMe  in 
reference  to  the  Protestant  observance  of  the  Sunday.  En^ishnen 
have  discovered  that  they  do  not  spend  the  six  working  days  f&  the 
week  more  virtuously  or  more  profitably  by  malring  tiiemaebes 
miserable  on  the  seventh.  Sensible  parents  no  l<Higer  exact  fnm 
their  young  children  weary  attendances  at  religious  services,  nniatcl' 
ligible  to  ih^mi,  nor  degrade  into  a  penitential  exovise  what  ou^t 
to  be  a  holy  joy.  Most  of  us  hare  taught  ours^ves  to  think  it 
better  for  the  labouring  man  to  spend  his  day  of  leisure  in  the 
music^arden  or  the  picture-gallery  than  to  be  \sSS.  to  soak  in  beer 
in  his  own  cheerless  home  or  sleep  away  the  sunny  hours  under  the 
nearest  hedge.  Travel  and  experience  of  foreign  countries — those 
mighty  solvents  of  old-fashioned  types — have  even  popularised  new 
modes  of  house-decoration,  and  thrown  a  halo  of  giaoe  and  Eefinement 
over  the  eating  and  drinking  of  life  by  admitting  6owers  and  fruits 
to  our  once  dish-loaded  dioner  tables.  Above  all,  they  have  created 
a  thirst  for  culture  which  is  not  to  be  slaked  in  the  tasting  of  saper- 
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fictal  accomplishments,  but  only  in  the  assimilatioo  of  what  has  been 
tboogbt  aod  said  and  written  by  the  best  and  noblest  of  all  lands. 
If  this  he  Cosmopolitanism  and  a  characteristic  of  the  Liberal  party, 
they  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  and  leave  without  a  sigh  to  those  who 
differ  from  them  the  doubtful  boons  of  nationalism  and  ioaulartty. 

liberalism  and  Conservatism  taken  in  their  fullest  sense  are  not 
thus  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  mot  or  enshrined  in  a  eiogle  formula. 
\Vc  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  the  existence  of  the  two 
principles  without  attempting  to  de6ne  them  too  closely,  and  leave 
them  to  work  out  the  future  of  the  race  together.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
■  the  words  of  Emerson,  there  will  be  "those  in  whom  the  love  of  repose 
predominates,  and  who  accept  the  first  creed,  the  first  political  party 
they  meet,  most  likely  their  father's,  thereby  acquiring  rest,  com- 
modity, and  reputation ; "  on  the  other  hand, "  those  who  recognize  all 
the  opposite  negations  between  which,  as  walls,  their  being  is  swung, 
and  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  suspense  and  imperfect  opinion." 
The  question  is  not  to  which  of  these  parties  do  we  choose  to  belong, 
for,  the  nature  of  the  two  conceptions  once  realized,  there  is  small 
choice  in  the  matter.  It  is  possible  to  pass  through  Conservatism 
up  to  Liberalism,  but  we  cannot  make  the  return  journey  without 
being  untrue  to  ourselves.  Old  i^e  may  stiffen,  self-interest  may 
turn  aside,  but  the  law  of  progressive  growth  is  uncbangeable.  For 
the  moment  there  may  be  a  loll  on  the  surface  of  politics,  and  the 
qutdnuDCS  of  the  clubs  may  scent  Conservative  reaction  in  the  air, 
but  it  were  folly  to  judge  of  the  course  of  the  main  stream  by  the 
motion  of  the  eddy  caused  by  stones  hurled  from  the  batik.  The 
|H«8ent  Administration  has  been  a  mark  for  such  stones,  and  has  been 
sorely  wounded  by  them,  but  they  fall  harmless  on  the  vessel  of 
Ref<»tn,  which  ha«  weathered  the  storms  of  opposition  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  leaders  of  the  hour  may  pass  away,  but  the 
diaestabltshment  of  the  Irish  Chnrcb,  the  abolition  of  University 
tests,  and  the  great  Education  measure  will  survive  as  monuments 
to  their  memory.  There  will  survive  also  the  broad  principle  of 
LiberaliBm,  which  is  independent  of  party  government  or  the  transfer 
of  political  power.  Liberalism  will  still  continue  to  refiise  to  bow 
down  before  the  idol  of  human  tradition,  whether  embodying  a 
privilege,  a  custom,  or  a  rite^  It  will  be  slow  to  destroy  without  a 
cause,  but  when  it  finds  an  abuse  overshadowing  the  land,  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  cut  it  down,  no  matter  bow  ancient,  honoured,  or 
[HOtnresque.  And  it  will  not  cease  to  pu^^  the  film  of  prejudice 
from  the  eyes  of  its  disciples,  whilst  strengthening  their  hearts  with 
the  solemn  watchword, '  Be  jost,  and  fear  not' 
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CONFESSION  in  the  Church  of  Eagland,  after  a  comparatively 
peaceful  career  of  usefulness  in  bringing  souls  to  God  throiigh 
tKe  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  sin'and  of  the  need  of  paiilon,  has 
lately  again  entered  into  a  troubled  pTiase  of  theological  controversy- 
Its  wide  and  extended  practice  in  evely  part  of  the  country,  throu^ 
a  seriea  of  many  years  of  revived  use  amongst  both  the  clergy  and 
laity,  has  been  followed  by  a  temporary  check.  The  doctrine  itself 
of  Confession,  so  far  an  regards  its  acceptance  by  the  Church  of 
England,  has  been  publicly,  and  even  authoritatively  questioned 
The  check,  however,  is  not  only  temporary.  It  is  also,  indirectly, 
missionaiy  in  its  effects.  By  a  law  of  Nemesis  which  ineritably 
follows  a  public  denial  of  the  truth,  tbe  check  has  already  led  to  au 
extended  practice  privately ;  and,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  will 
lead  to  a  still  wider  use  of  this  means  of  grace.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  convenient  to  examine  the  question  afresh,  and  to  estimate 
exactly  what  tbe  world  may  have  to  say  against  either  the  doctrine 
or  practice  of  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church. 

The  controvei"sy  on  this  occasion  has  taken  a  form  which  is  the 
best  possible  form  it  could  have  taken  in  regard  to  tbe  interest  both 
of  truth  and  virtue :  certainly  the  safest  in  relation  to  those  who 
voluntarily  originate  the  strife ;  perhaps  the  least  offensive  to  those 
who  are  unwillingly  drawn  into  it.     It  has  taken  the  form  of  au 
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ftbetract  theologiciU  propOBitioD.  la  former  years  the  coutrovenr^  on 
Confeasioa,  unhappily  for  all  concerned,  took  a  concrete  form.  It 
became,  in  the  coune  of  its  miserable  cUscuasion,  an  esaentially 
personal  question.  Whether  it  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Prynne  at 
Plymouth,  or  of  Ur.  Beckett  at  Leeds,  or  of  Mr.  Poole  of  S. 
Barnabas,  or  of  Mr.  West  of  All  Saints,  Boyne  Hill,  indiridual  pi-iests 
stood  at  the  centre  of  the  dispute  or  were  made  the  point  of  the 
coatrorersy.  Neither  was  the  personal  element  the  only  disagreeable 
feature  of  earlier  discord.  There  was  also  the  element  of  impurity. 
Credulous  or  designing  men,  and  even  women,  men  withnut  wit 
enough  to  elaborate  a  consistent  and  self-contained  charge,  or  men 
without  sufficiently  deep  religious  feeling  to  allow  them  to  keep 
clear  of  the  questionable  in  such  cases,  did  their  best,  or  their  worsts 
to  ruin  their  victims  and  to  compromise  the  faith.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  England  was  raised  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'  Groat's  either  by  deliberate  falsehood  or  by  wanton  exaggeration, 
whidt  the  words  "  qnestions  in  the  Confessional "  will  recall  with 
distinctness  to  those  who  remember  or  cau  refer  to  the  records  of 
tvrenty  years  ago.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the  element  of 
impurity,  not  less  than  that  of  personality,  has  been  mercifully 
eliminated  from  the  controversy  now  raging  upon  Confession. 

It  is  true  that  an  effort  has  not  been  wanting  to  introduce  into  the 
controversy  one  of  these  two  elements.  A  cry,  similar  to  the  one 
last  named,  vaguely  and  generally  worded,  apart  indeed  from  any 
given  priest,  but  yet  applicable  to  all  who  minister  confession 
to  sin-sick  souls,  has  been  tentatively  raised.  An  aged  noble- 
man, whose  pbilauthropic  work  as  a  younger  man  will  always  cover 
his  name  with  well-deserved  hooonr,  allowed  himself  to  pander  to 
the  vilest  instincts  of  morbid  controversy,  and  to  impute  obscenity 
in  others  without  a  shadow  of  evidence.  But  the  attempt,  thank 
God,  to  blacken  the  character  of  those  who  are  doing  His  work 
in  a  way  other  than  the  slanderer  thinks  best,  was  impotent 
Within  the  wiUla  of  Exeter  Hall,  indeed,  the  noble  lard,  a  mournful 
spectacle  of  power -misapplied  and  now  decayed,  was  cheered  to  the 
echo  by  liko-minded  members  of  his  own  religious  world.  But 
without  such  narrow  bounds,  and  in  society  at  large,  the  tone  of  a 
press  by  no  means  scrupulous  of  aa  opponent's  character,  nor  over- 
careful  of  its  own  morality,  on  this  subject  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
By  the  more  respectable  portion  of  daily  journalism  and  of  the 
weekly  reviews,  the  impure  imaginings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  met  vrith 
a  prompt  and  severe  rebuke.  From  the  date  of  that  ignominious 
fulure  to  make  capital  out  of  the  latent  impurity  of  poor  fallen 
human  nature,  tho   controversy  on  Confession  has   taken  a  more 
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gecerous  and  a  purer,  and  I  will  add  a  loftier  and  more  honest  tone. 
We  are  now  again  enabled  to  touch  upon  the  delicate  and  difficult 
subject  of  coirfession  of  ain  without  baTing  to  overcome  by  the  force 
of  peraonal  iiitegrity,  or  of  character  freed  ftwm  aspcrnon,  the  pre- 
liminary prejudice  that  we,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  are 
victims  of  impure  minds,  ot  even  subjects  of  impure  actions.  And 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy  fact  in  regard  to  the  wide- 
Hpread  use  of  Confession,  not  only'  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
which  approaches  to  a  "  Confessional  case  "  before  either  the  Church 
or  the  world;  at  the  present  naoment;  bat  also,  that  there  has  not 
been  snch  a  case,  so  far  as  I  am'  aware,  during  the  last  fifteen  yeais 
of  the  revived  use  of  the  Sacrament:  This  is  the  more  remaikaUe 
when  it  is  remembered  that'  during  such  a  period  confeasidns  have 
been  freely  heard,  not  only  by  the  "discreet  and  learned  "  in  years 
or  wiedom,  but  eleo  by  "^young' men,"  by  "young  men  without 
experience,"  though  not  by  "ycrting  men  without  any  authority  from 
the  Church,"  as  the  bishops  ateriported  to  hanre  said  in  OonvoeatioD. 
The  thousands  of  confeaaions  received  Weekly  throughout  the  country 
by  priests  of  all  ages  and  of  every  degree  of  experieiwe  or  the  tCTeise, 
without  the  faintest  hrea1;h'<tf  pub^  scandal;  is  a  fact  whichimptrtial 
observers  should  not  be  allowed  t>oovet4ook,  and  which  we  must  take 
care  is  not  forgotten. 

To  a  large  extent  this  abeence  of  the  two  elements  of  perscmality 
and  impurity  in  the  discussion  of  Sacramental  Oonfesaiob,  is  due  to 
the  proximate  cause  of  ilie  present  controversy.  We  Oft^  to  the 
"  Petition  of  the  483,"  celebrated  or  notoriooa'  as  it  may  be  estaoiated, 
the  impersonal  (jiaracter  of  the  jn^sent  crisiB  in  the  Cbifndi,  as  well 
as  the  motAl  cleanness  of  itB  troattment  by  the  world.  And  from  thb 
point  of  view  the  petition  may  at  least  claim  a  medinm  position 
between  two  opposite  estimatob  which  have  been  made  of  the  docu- 
ment. It  may  not,  indeed, '  rightly  olaim  the  unlimited  jmise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  too-indDlgent  Archdeacon  of  Taonton,  Aat 
it  is  the  wisest  theolc^cal  document  wbioh  has  appeared  nince  the 
Reformation — the  wisest  because  the  konestest  and  tmest.  Neither 
need  it  be  bound  to  accept  the  unjtist  and  somewhat  flippant  descnp 
tion  given  of  it  in  the  Houee  of'  Lords,  by  the  Chanc^or  of  Oxford, 
that  by  reason  of  the  comparative  paucity  of  names  which  it  etttacted, 
apart  from  the  value  of  its  demands  and  the  position  of  its  signa- 
tories, the  document  represents  3;^  ftv  ceiit.  of  folly  in  the  Establisb- 
ment.  Judged  by  its  Anit  above  named,  jndged  by  its  e#ectil%  ^e 
object  which  its  promoters  had  in  view,  with  a  success  beywid  th«r 
sanguine  expectations,  the  Petition  of  the  483  may  fairly  take  a 
middle  position.    Its  divine  folly  has  originated  renewed  attentioD 
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to  a  Sacramept  nbich  is  once  again  asserting  its  influence  for  good 
over  the  "  moral  ijid^wndeuce  and  virilitj"  of  tbenation,  by  making 
Ei^aod  more  dependent .  on  Cktd's  t(e]p,  and  jiot  legs  manjy  in  the 
true  courage  of  daring  in  this  life  to  face  past  ^n.'  .Its  human  wisdom 
has  become  appareiit  in  the  direction  which  it  has  enforced  upon  the 
controversy,  as  an  abstract  theolt^cal  problem  rather  than  as  a 
personal  or  moral  question.  The  honesty  of  the  Petition  even  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  impugn.  It  ia,  perl^^  ahnost  too  transparently 
candid.  .  .  , 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  fresh  line  in  regard  to  Confession.  Each 
fresh  attack,  however,  demands  a  fresh  defence,  specially  in  cases  in 
which  new  elements  of  disconi  are  invented,  or  in  which  a  new  class 
of,  disputants  attach  themaelves  to  the  controversy.  The  question 
which  mote  or  legs  incidentally  entered  into  the  exhaustive  demands 
of  the  483  petitioners  has  h?^  discussed  in  many  works  of  varied 
merit  or  importaaee  during,  thp  .onwaxd  march  of  the  Catholic  Bevival 
in  the  last  forty  years.  Most  of  these  books  and  pamphlets  selected 
for  examination  a  diSeiient  Qide  of  the  Sa^vament  of  Confession. 
It  woold  not  be  devoid,  of  interest,  did  space  permit,  from  a  literary - 
point  of  view  to  consider  in  detail  what  nuiy  be  the  various  aspects 
which  they  treat.  But  it  must  suffice  to  say,  frqm  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  none  of  the  works  already  published,  either  have  or  could 
have,  treated  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  article^* 
The.ancieut  and  modem  pr/ecedents, the  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  even 
Protestant  aathodties,  the  scriptural  and  dogmatic  proofe,  the  social 
and  practical  claims,  the  argument  from  Geology,  necessity,  and 
expediency,  and  the  arguTnerUwn  ad  Aominem— all  have  been  urged 
with  more  or  leas  success,  and  some  have  been  well-nigh  exhausted. 
Yet  is  there  at  least  one.  other  view  whioh  may  be  taken,  a  view 
which  has  been  only  glanced  at  partially  by  any  previous  writer. 
That  view  is  the.  opinion  (^  her  rulers  at  the  present  day  on  the 
question  of  Confession  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  this 
view  that  the  following  pages  are  devoted. 

There  are  twc^  and  may  be  more,  objections  against  making  the 
attempt  to  take  this  view  of  Confession. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  bo  difficult  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
livii^  autboritjes,  on  a  question  upon  which  authority,  in  the  person 
'of  bishops,  is  so  discreetly  cautious,  not  to  say  cautioiisly  reserved. 
Yet,  if  such  reserve  and  caution  could  be  overcome  by  eiforts  bow- 
ever  great,  if  a  judgment  might  be  pronounced  with  calmness  under 

*  COntemporaneonsl;  witii  tbis  paper  will  be  pabliihed  an  Essaj'  on  "  Sacnunentkl 
ConfeMJon  "  {Kin?  &  Co.),  by  the  Ber.  A.  H.  Wcri,  of  S.  Rmphael'a,  Biiatdi,  which 
to  mn  tctteat  coven  Ute  same  ground  u  tke  prwBot  krtlele,  uid  tar  moie  oompletelf 
when  it  ocnnes  in  oontsot  wiUi  it. 
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a  sense  of  reBponaibility,  the  *alue  of  sach  a  resott,  be  the  opinion 
for  or  a^nst  the  Sacrament,  *ould  be  proportionate  to  the  efibrts 
made  to  obtaiait.  Whether  or  notvith'tfae  drspassionate  conudera- 
tion  which  beats' the  question,  the  judgment  of  -the  living  episcopate 
of  the  southern'  prorince,  tdmost  to  d  biflhop,  has  been  prononnced. 
It  has  been  pronounced  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  wiUi  (Afferent 
degrees  of  authority.  The  opinion' oif  fifteen  bishops  was  folly  and 
freely  given  in  the  Upper  Hooe^  of  ■Convocation  rtf  Canterbury  in 
May  last;  and  a  judgment  was  pronounced  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  ^ce  that  date  there  have  been  puUisfaed  a  Beriea  of 
manifestoes  from  individual  ittembcrs  of  the  bench,  which  haVe  takea 
form  in  charges,  addresses,  sermons;  letters,  answers  to  deputatiims, 
and  speeches  at  pnbHc  meetings.  These  results  can  atf  be  traced  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Petition  of  the  488 ;  and  I  venture  to  daim 
for  such  results  importance  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  wliidi 
attended  the  preparation;  and  to  the  dangers  which  followed  tlie 
publication,  of  this  petition.     Thus  the  ■first  objection  baa  been  orer- 

■come:'and  none  who  have  studied  the  synodical  debate  in  Cobvoo- 
tion,  or  the  subsequent  pcr^nal  utterances  of'  individual  tnshops;  out 
doubt  of  the  exceeding  importance  of  such  expressed  opiuionB  of  the 
living  rulers  of  the  Church.' 

But  there  is  a  second  objection  to  be  met  and  answered.  At  the 
outset  it  was  proposed  to  weigh  tbe  verdict  of  the  worid  npon  this 
Sacrament  of  the  Chnrcb.  Ndw  it  is  pt<c^wsed  -to  estit&ate  the 
world's  verdict  by  the  pronouncements  of  the  bishops.  TTiert  is  no 
valid  objection,  there  is  no  real  eantradiction  here.  The  oplUlom  of 
the  bishops,  published  first  in  a  condensed  import  in  the  daily  papeis, 

'  then  at^  length  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Qnardian  "  llewflpaper,  and 
lastly  in  an  authorised  form  in  the  "  Chtonicle  of  Convocation,"  may 
be  &irly  taken  to  represent  at  once  the  fKendly  and  bostUe  <^inioD 
of  both  the  Church' and  the  World  at  the  present  dby.  Is  this  a 
hard  sentence  to  ■pass  upon  the  bishops'  words,  ths*  tfaeyprobablv 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  not  oB4y  in  its  'active  opposition 
to  the  practice,  but  also  in  its  languid  assent  to  the  prionpte  of  Con- 
fession ;  as  they  certunly  declare  the  optnioR  of  many,  it  tfiay  be  (^ 
the  majority  of  living  membersof  the  Ohowh?  It  may  be  thus 
described,  but  not,  I  think,  justly,  and  that  fo^two  i<e&soDa    If  ooe 

'  ■will  call  to  mind  the  mode  of  nomiiiBtifni '  abd  election  t»  tbe  (Uef 
oflicesof  the  Establishment  by  Sfete  authority-^the  ciasd  of  dergr 
from  which,  as  a  rule,  the  episcopate  is  recruited ;  the  atstos^ere, 
either  self-chosen  or  enforced,  which  unfortunately  surrounds  our 
bishops  from  the  date  of  their  elevation ;  the  potiition  which  Umv 
necessarily  fill  in  the  political  and  social  world,  and  the  inflaence 
which  society  at  la>^  cannot  but,  and  unhappily  does,  exercise  upon 
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the  Bghtt^verend  bench— Iw  wiH  be.  forped  to  own  that  a  coloutable 
aigBpaeat ,  has  beeo.  ady*flc^  foi;  the,  tbeoiy  above  slated.  But 
furthHi,  if  thp  reaiJpr.wiH  be  at  tbe..paiDP.  to.^compare  the  appken 
utteiapc^  or  yrptteu  wor^a  of  livio^  bisbops  vith  the  printed  obser- 
vations ,of .  aQpQj^ouB  Jpifn^alist^  and  will  not^.  tbe  decided  and 
marked  a^i^ment  w^ch,  th^y  mut^ially  present,  ,the  colourable 
aTgtunent  will  Ti«>  »n  probabitity  to  Hu^.  iev4  of  dpnionstrable  prppf. 
WhefJ)£i'.  tbe  papers  ai^, ]:evie.w^  >vere,.u)iipir^  by  the  episcopate,  or 
wh^thes  .the  .tusbops  cpfid^^cend^d  to, .examine  the.  index  band  (^ 
populifi:  opimon,  ?:,t;i8,no^  far  the.  present  writer  to  decide..  He  wo.wld 
laUier  adopt^  a,  tbi^  e;ipLaQ^on,.Dan)ely,  that  .the  speeches  of  the 
bisbopfi  4od  the,ajticles.f>f.  the  nenspaper  filters  come  from  a 
commoBi  Bonirce. , ,  Thay  both,.j^e8ent,  in  .a,  gre^^r  or  leas, religious 
form  i^pfKtiyely,  tb^curreat  ideas  on  Coofessioa of  £ngli3b  society 
iu  tbe  lat>bqr.hf()f  of  the  ;tineteeoE,h  centtuy.  ,  And  to  be  enabled  to 
eatiiaat«  tita  opJwonj)f.tli^,woild  in  T^egard  to  this . giacr^ment,  after 
it  has,  filtered  through  the  mind,  of  those  whose  profession  is  that  of 
saving  souK'^od  heoce,'aftar  it  has  lost  somp,  of  its  poisonous 
ingredi^te  ip  .the  proceits,  i%  a  clear.gain  to  a  common  faith  which 
ongbt  not  to  be  ignqned. 

These  obstacles  being  removed,  and  having  not  only  secured  the 
judgment  of  the  episcopate  directJy,  but  ako  indirectly  the  verdict  of 
society,  it  Qiay  be  allowed  that  the  ejoscopal  utterances  in  question 
turaof..the  chielest  importauce  .to  the  cause  at  the  present  juncture. 
They  ave  iviportant  negtiti^y,  btwause  they  enshrine  in  a  religipua 
form  the  objea.tionii  of  I'digieu^  men  to  the  revived  practice  of  Con- 
fession. And  if  the  bishops'  objections  may  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
it  is  rea^ooabH  to  suppose  that  tJie  objections  of  the  religious  world, 
if  not  of  society  at  Wg^,  vill  be  lessened  and  perhaps  removed.  But 
they  are  still  more  important,  positively,  because  they  contain  an 
amoaDt  of  suppoi;t  ioK  the  doctrine  of  Confession  as  it  bears  upon 
the-  practical  pact  of  religious  lifei,  from  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
of  which  J  am  convinced  that  few  who  have  not  studied  the  debate  in 
CoDVocatitm,  amongst  oUiez  episcopal  uttecances,  possess  even  a  faint 
idea.  '  Aud  if  the  bishops.'  advocacy  of  Confession  may  be  widely 
ciroulated,  it  ii  reasonable,  t^ain,  to  suppose  that  the  l^tbful  in  the 
Church,  if .  not  aooaety  generally,  will  not  fail  to  respond  to  the 
implied  invitation  of  their  fathOTs  in  the  faith,  to  make  use  of  the 
means  of.  grace  in  qneatioo.  With  the  objections  of  bishops  to 
certun  phases  or  developments  of  Ccmfeasion,  as  practised  or  sup- 
posed tp  be. practised  in  the  Church  of  to-day,  we  liave  nothing  to 
say  in  this  place.  But  on  the  direct,  advocacy  of  the  bench  as  a 
whole  of  the  Sacrament  of  f  enaace,  with  whatever  limitations  and 
conditions,  something  must  here  be  said.     Many  may  have  enter- 
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tained  an  idea,  in  a  vagae  sort  of  way,  that  any  given  bishop  supports 
the  theory  of  Confession  with  his  general  approval.  Bnt  none  coald 
believe  the  calm,  decided,  and  positive  support  wbich  many  individmd 
bishops,  in  a  manner  to  command  our  admiration,  have  advocated  ita 
practice,  if  they  had  not  made  tbe  synodal  debate  an  object  of  careful 
examination. 

Of  course,  and  as  the  sequel  will  show,  I  bere  speak  broadly  with- 
out qualification,  rdo  notconcealfrom  myself,  and  shall  not  conceal 
from  the  reader,  the  exceptions  which  the  bishops  have  thought  it 
right  to  take  upon  certain  details  of  Confession;  upon  the  manner 
and  mode,  or  the  frequency  of  its  use ;  upou  the  quaMcatious  of 
tkose  who  administer,  or  the  requirements  of  those  who  use  the 
Sacrament :  upon  its  relation  to  other  qilestions  vith  whicb  it  is  not 
irrevocably  connected,  and  upon  the  language  which  some  employ 
who  preach  or  write  of  Confession.  Such  exceptions  have  been 
mada  They  have  no  doubt  deeply,  most  deeply,  offended  the 
religious  instincts  of  all  who  believe  that  the  real  advantages  of  Odd- 
fession  outweigh  the  adventitious  disadvantages  which  may  attach  to 
the  system.  And  th6  offence  has  been  intensified  by  the  langu^ 
employed  in  debate,  language  which  probably  the  right  reverend 
prelates  now  deplore  equally  with  those  who  alwajre  regretted  it 
Whether  or  not,  on  the  other  side,  the  decided  advocacy  which  the 
exceptions  tended  to  regulate  will  be  equally  palatable  to  those  who 
abhor  Confession,  however  limited,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper  to  inquire.  But  T  am  prepared  to  show,  and  will  show 
hereafter,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  bishops  is  distinctlyand 
positively  in  favour  of  Confession  :  and  though  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  think  and  speak  hardly  of  some  elements  in  the  question, 
yet  that  their  judgment  in  the  main  is  at  one  with  those  iriio 
advocate  its  theory  and  have  revived  its  use. 

It  is  important  that  such  episcopal  judgment  should  be  as  widely 
known  and  plainly  stated  as  possible.  It  is  important  both  for  ns 
and  for  them.  It  is  important  for  us,  indeed,  it  is  essential  to  crovni 
our  efforts  with  entire  success,  that  we  should  be  able  to  affirm  upon 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  our  bishops  are  in  barmony  with 
ourselves,  at  least  in  principle.  The  imputation  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Church,  so  galling  to  many  minds,  and  in  most  cases  as  unjust  as 
galling,  will  thus  either  altogether  be  checked,  or  be  shared  with  the 
priesthood  by  the  episcopate.  And  it  would  be  specially  valuable  in 
any  sermon— or  in  simultaneous  sermons — on  the  subject,  which 
might  be  preached  in  a  given  diocese  where  the  clergy  are  denounced 
as  unfaithful  to  the  Church  of  England  in  their  use  of  the  Sacrament, 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  testimony  of  the  diocesan,  not,  indeed,  as  an 
unqualified  partizan  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  btit 
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under  conditiotiB  as  an  actual,  ailvocate  of  its  principle  It  is 
important  aJso  to  the  bisbops  t1iemBelve&  For  it  would  be  equsUy 
ungenerous  and  nngrateful  for  us  to  refuse  to  shore  with  them  Uie 
credit,  when  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  they  have  magnanimously 
elected  to  shace  with  us  the  blame  of  the  restoration  in  our  midst, 
nnder  whatever  conditions  or  restrictions,  of  the  practice  of  the 
confeasioD  of  sin  to  a  priest 

Of  all  the  pronouncements  of  the  bishops,  their  speeches  in  Con- 
Tocailaon  are  at  once  th<e  most  unhesitating  and  the  most  weighty. 
To  these  speechas  I  purpose  to  devote  particular  attention  in  the 
first  place,  and  almost  excluBively  :  and  for  this  reason,  because  they 
represent  the  formal  expression  of  the  bishops'  opinion  delivered  in 
sacred  synod  assembled  upon  formal  petition  by  their  clergy.  I  am 
not  unconscious  that  it  may  be  urged,  by  each  side  respectively, 
either  as  an  extenuation  of  much  that  was  said  t^iust  Confession, 
or  by  way  of  qualification  for  much  that  was  said  in  its  favour,  that 
the  bishops  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  spoke,  as  one  declared,  "  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  and  gave  vent  to  words  which  they  would 
gladly  forget  and  we  ought  willingly  to  foi;give.  Sucli  excuses  seem 
to  me  to  be  utterly  unworthy  both  of  tho  scene  and  of  the  actors. 
The  occasion,  if  it  be  possible  that  a  meeting  of  the  episcopal  bench 
can  evQT  deserve  the  epithet,  was  solemn.  The  petition  was  the 
grave,  serious,  and  deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  signed  it.  It 
formulated  the  opinions  and  indicated  the  practice  of  men  who  were 
certainly  ia  earnest,  and  who  both  said  what  they  meant  and  meant 
what  they  said.  Those  whom  they  approached  wit)i  "  humble 
petition"  were  not  only  their  fathers  in  God,  and  bishops  of  the 
Church,  but  were  representative  men  selected  by  the  dominant 
political  party  in  the  State  to  rule  the  Establishment,  Moreover, 
the  bishops  themselves  acknowledged  the  gravity  and  weight  of  the 
occasion  and  subject.  They  dignified  the  petition  by  holding  a 
debata  upon  its  requisitions.  No  single  prelate  remained  silent. 
Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  questions  which  the  inferior  clergy 
brought  before  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  the  bi-shops  deliberately,  aud  for  reasons 
yet  concealed  within  the  episcopal  breast,  selected  a  religious  custom, 
inTolving  sacramental  dogma,  on  which  io  proclaim  to  the  world 
their  corporate  and  individual  judgment.  And  they  finally  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  in  order  further  to 
consider  this  matter. 

Under  similar  drcumstances  imagine  representative  men  in  lines 
of  life  other  than  theological  being  asked  their  opinion  upon  tech- 
nical questions  within  their  own  special  sphere  of  thought.     Suppose 
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a  poIlticiaQ  ia  his  seat  in  Farliameat,  a  leader  of  the  Idberais,  wem 
requii-od  to  answer  a  formal  question  upon  tbe  Oom  Iato,  or  a 
Conservative  a  queetios  on  Manhood  Su£fraga  Suppose  a  matlie- 
luatician  were  aaked  to  explain  a  simple  ^ttposition  of  EncUd,  or  a 
classic  to  decide  on  a  doubtful'  quantity.  Suppose  a  geneml  were 
requested  to  state  his  t^ision  oa  a  matter  of  elementary  taotiies ;  or 
ao  admiral,  on  a  matter  of  elementary  seamanship ;  or  an  emmcBt 
jurist,  on  a  matter  of  elementary  law  ;  or  an  eminent  chemist,  on  a 
matter  of  elementary  science,  ■\a  any  of  these  caees  can  we  oonceiTB 
that  such  representative  men  would  fail  to  retain  a  plain,  Btrai^t- 
forward,  honest  expressioa  of  their  opinion  ;  an  opiniun  whidi 
they  would  shriak  from  having  proclaimed  at  Charing  Cross;  » 
opinion  which  their  friends  would -either  seek  to  explain  amsy,  m 
their  enemies  cue  to  eza^eratel  And  let  the  reader  nemember 
this — that  the  bishops  are,  or  ought  to  be,  repreaentative  raen :  t^ 
the  requisition  placed  before  theto  was  based  upon  a  fondamentsl 
principle  of  I'eligion :  that  the  question  asked  was  an  elameMtary 
questicm  of  the  common  faith  :  that  any  one  of  the  488  (paving  only 
those  eleven  who  signed  without  reading  the  petition)  would  not 
have  failed  to  express  an  opinion,  of  whatever  worth,  for  vlacb 
similar  excuses  would  neither  have  been  needed  nor  bare  bean 
offered.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  justified,  then,  in  taking  the  6X[a«netl 
opinion  of  the  bishops  on  an  eUm^itary  practice  of  the  CbrtstaM 
religion,  as  the  deliberate  and  form^  judgment  oC  the  Church's 
representative  men,  and  in  dealing  with  such  opinion  in^wrtiany  i 
I  hold  that  we  are  justified.  We  should  be  disloyal  to  aar  Cbnr^ 
in  acting  otherwise. 

Another  excuse  made  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the  bishope  in  this 
crisis  I  hardly  like  to  mention,  &om  the  seeming  want  of  respect 
both  to  office  and  person  which  is  involved  in  entertaining  such 
an  idea  as  possible.  Men  say  that  a  difference  exists  between  the 
public  uttei'ances  and  the  private  views  of  our  fathers  in  (Sod :  aitd 
they  say  so,  or  some  say  so,  in  a  spirit  partly  of  jusUlicatioit,  and 
partly  of  gratulati<Hi,  not  at  all  with  a  sense  of  profound  hamiliatioa 
that  the  idea  were  conceivable.  I  have  no  means  to  test  the  bnlji 
of  such  a  cbai-ge.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  which  point  towards 
its  truth.  One  consists  iu  the  private  estimate  whidi  is  held  by 
some  of  his  clergy  of  any  given  bishop  as  a  bishop,  being  notoriooaly 
at  i^uc  with  the  public  valuation  of  the  same  eodesiastia.  Of 
course  such  a  circumstance  possesses  its  favourable  interpretatiea. 
Of  course,  too,  it  may  be  explained  in  a  manner  adveina  to  theiingle- 
mindedness  of  the  episcopate.  The  other  reason  which  gives  force 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world — a  judgment,!  repeat,  in  which  I  wiU 
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not  allow  myself  to  cononr — is  .the  line  which  individual  bishops 
privately  adopt  towards  the  praotiee^of  Oonfeasiony  both  as  priests 
uid  aS'  dioce^ms.  I  parposely  abstain  from  mentioniog  names. 
But  I  am  aUe  tO'do  so.  And  when  we  find  bishops  who  speak  or 
writo  publicly  in  tha  most  serere  tennB  sgunst  Oonfeasion,  in  reply 
to  lyotestant  agitatoFS  or  otherwise,  th^nselines  hearing  confessions  ; 
themselves  examining  and  licenrang,  or  licensing  witbont  examina- 
tion, coQ&asors  in  their  dioceees  both  for  special  and  ordin^  action ; 
Uiemselves  .aaseiiHi^  of  a  certain  manual  which  bad  been  "pre- 
sented"  to  theip,  that  if  it)  did  not  advooate  compalsoiy  confession, 
nothiitg  ooukt  be  <  said  against  it ;  themselves,  in  a  semi-public 
manner  (leclariog'to  the  priests  of  a  miasiun,  that  they  must  gauge 
their-suooeis  by  the  number  of  coofeesions  they  receive— 'then,  I  say, 
not  th^ithe  (dtxrge  is  trne,  but  that  there  exists  unhappily  a  certain 
fooadatBOD  far  the  ehaige  that  the  private  and  public  words  and 
aotiotis  of  tbe  bishops  are  not  always  in  absolute  uniformity. 

One  moKe  prebmiaary  point  deserves  notice.  Evidence  will  be 
adducoi'  to  prove  that  the  written  or  spoken  objections  of  the 
epiacopateto  Confession  are  objections  in  detail  and  not  in  prindple. 
This  involves  a  distinotion  with  a  real  difference.  Hence  when  we 
claim,  as  we  do  claim,  the  anthority  of  the  bishops  for  the  use  of 
a  Sacrament  of  the  Ghoroht  we  are  keeping  strictly  within  legitimate 
bounds,  and  are  not  taking  an  unworthy  advantage  of  the  utterances 
of  the  episcopal  bench  in  our  favour.  This  position  will  be  apparent 
to  the  reader  if  he  considers  first  print^es  in  Church  reform,  or  if 
he  takes  a  parallel  case  to  Confession  in  the  present  reli^ous  revival 
amongst  us.  In  the  revivification  of  a  Church  from  the  deadness  of 
the  Qeorgian  era,  or  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  Protestant 
moTMnent  which  succeeded  to  the  torpor  of  indifferentism,  it  is  only 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  of  minds  equally  honest  to  the  action  of 
reform,  some  should  be  willii^  to  acoept  the  principle  tt^ther  with 
the  practice,,  and  some  should  be  content  to  acoept  the  principle 
apart  from,  the  practice.  The  latter  position  alone  concerns  our 
argVDMnt:.  A  de^yman  might  fairiy  assent  to  the  primnple  of  revived 
ceremonial,  that  Divine  Service  should  be  conducted  with  decency 
and  order,  who  never  wore  any  less  uucommon  vestment  than  tbe 
old-laabioned  English  surplice.  Again,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
to  eomplain  of  a  priest  who  only  did  not  use  incense,  that  he  fi^ed 
to  adopt  the  ritual  practice  of  the  Catholic  Revival.  There  always 
must  be  left  a  margin  between  a  principle  which  cannot  be  denied, 
and  a  fnaotiee  which  may  be  employed  ;  even  between  one  develop- 
ment or  detail  and  another.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
e]Hscopate  to  affirm  that  they  failed  to  acknowledge  a  Sacrament  of 
the  Church,  because  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  exception  to 
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certain  adjtiucts  not  neoesaarily  attached  to  U,  and  to  ceitain  results 
vhich  do  not  always  flow  from  it 

On  the  9th  of  Ma;  was  presented  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
ConvooatioQ  of  Canterbury,  by  tiM  bands  of  hie  Grace  tJie  I^eadent, 
"  the  Humble  Petition  "  of  483  prieEte  .of  the  English  Gbnn^* 
There  were  present  the  Archbisliop  (Tait)  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishqn 
(Jackson)  of  London,  (Wilberforce)  of  Winchester,  (EUioott)  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  (Oilivant)  of  Xiandaif,  (&Ix>berly)  of  Salisbury, 
(Harold  Browne)  of  Ely,  (IHurnford)  of  Chichester,  {ClaughUia)  of 
Rochester,  (Selwyn)  of  Liohgeld,  <Atlay)  of  Hereford,  (Gampbell)  af 
Bangor,  (Uackaniess)  of  Oxford,  (Hughes)  of  S^  Asaph,  and  (Us^) 
of  Feterboroug^t — fifteen  preJates  in  all.  The  Petition,  which  was 
eventually  printed  together  with  its  signatories  in  tlie  columns  of  the 
"  Quaidian,"  consisted  in  type  of  four  closejy  printed  oatavo  paga; 
and  was  chiefiy  concerned,  first,  with  dcpreoatii^;  any  changes  In  our 
venerable  Book  of  Ccnninon  Prayer ;  and,  secondly,  with  urging  the 
not  unreasonable  plea,  if  further  changes  should  be  made,  tliat 
alterations  may  be  considered  from  a  CathcJio  stand-point  aa  a 
counterpoise  to  those  of  a  Protestant  character.  -The  penulUaiate 
clause,  a  short  paragraph  of  five  lines,  contained  the  harmlee^gemi 
which'has  developed  the  Confession  oontroversy  of  the  pcesaDiday. 
It  stands  thus  in  the  copy  befine.  me,  and  I  draw  attention  to  iu 
lit««l  and  gi-ammatical  sig^Gcation,  for  to  this,  and  to  this  only,  ais 
they  pledged  who  signed  the  document : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  in<»eafiing  use  of 

Sacramental   CtHifession,  your   Right   fUverend  House  nuf 

consider  the   advisability   of    providing   for    the  oducatton, 

selection,  aod  licensing  of  duly  qualified  Confessors,  iu  aootHd- 

ance  with  tJie  provisiooa  of  Canon  Law." 

The  meaning  which  those  who  promoted  the  Petition  intended  to 

convey   by  the   terms   employed,   appears   from  the  latter  of  the 

secretary  of  the  Committee  entrusted  with  its  preparation.    It  Is  well 

to  place  this  meaning  oa  record  before  we  proceed  fiwther,  beeaote 

the  clause  in  queatiou  has  been,  as  the  secretary  says,  "  ooupletely 

*  The  actioa  of  the  deserters  from  this  number  has  bnen  EUfflcieDtlj  ciitlciaed  in 
tb«  pubUo  priDtB.  Of  comM  dcMitioa  alvrajw  pvqndtoet  Ibe  OMua  wtiidi  is  <(»- 
uktti.  But  in  the  iiieeent  04Be,  Uww  unluokr  olecgTinea  who  adTertiieil  thenanlTM 
to  the  contempt  not  of  their  brethren,  but  of  tJie  trorld,  have  been  more  tJieir  own 
enemies  than  oura.  It  may  be  obeerved,  howtvcr,  nfter  a  careful  search  through  tSie 
"  Guardian"  newopaper,  that  I  can  find  not  more  than  eleven  priesto  who  ha*e 
publicly  wiUtdnwn  their  name*  irom  the  PetitkHi.  Tb«ir  naiMB  omi  be  tw>d»wid  if 
neoeasHy.  Meanwhile  oa  mai^  olugymen  wete  prepared  to  sign  the  Petitian  had 
they  had  the  opportunity,  these  few  priests  may  safely  be  eousigned  to  Hie  oblirim 
to  which  their  conduct  ectitles  them,  without  prnjudice  to  the  cause  which  Utcit 
Tacillittioii,  incompetence,  or  moral  cowardice  tended  to  injure. 
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misappreheuded."  After  quotingtho  words  of  the  Petition,  he  goes 
OD  to  say :  "  We  had  do  idea,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  desiring  to 
limit  the  freedom  which  the  Church  of  England  has  for  three 
centuries,  at  'least,  accorded  to  her  priests  and  people  in  the  matter 
1^  hetkring  confessions,  and  ohoosing  to  wh(»ii  they  should  open 
their  grieft.  The  words  I  bavo  it&lioised  ('ire  accordance  wiUi  the 
prwimoTia  of  Canon  Law ')  clearly  show  that  any  idea  proposing 
that  only  a  certain  number  of  priests  licensed  ad  Itoe  should  be 
permitted  to  hear  confessions,  was  completely  absent  from  our  minds. 
Such  a  proposition  would  not  only  not  be  in  accordance  with,  but 
voald  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  Canon  Law.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Convocation  wouM  be  powerless  to  t^e 
awiy  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  beneficed  priests,  which,  resting  on 
the  gi^ier^  Canon  Law,  oould  only  be  modified  by  an  (Ecumenical 
Oouncil ;  nOr,  so  long  as  the  licence  of  assistant  curates  remains  such 
IS  it  is,  could  the  bishops  or  Convocation  restrain  them  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  delegated  jurisdiction.  And  in  the  case  of  other 
priests  who  exerdse  jurisdiction  ex  eonsuetudme,  arising  from  the 
general  practice  of  Western  Christendom,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  even  a  provincial  synod  could  change  this.  What  we  did 
desire  vsb,  first,  that  all  priests  should  bo  carefully  educated  in  moral 
and  ascetieal  theology,  and  such  studies  as  are  needful  for  a  due  and 
prudent  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  in  the  Confessional  -,  and,  with 
regard  to  licence,  that  priests  specially  (Qualified  for  this  work  should, 
if  not  beneficed  or  otherwise  licensed,  receive  special  licences 
enabling  them  to  act  fi-eely  throughout  a  diocese,  and  in  the  case  of 
certain  eminently  qualified  priests,  whether  beneficed,  &c.,  or  not, 
that  they  should  have  licence  to  hear  confessions  throughout  the 
|Hvvince.  We  desired  that  such  licences  might  be  given  in  order  to 
avoid  all  scruple  or  doubtfulness  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  sudi  priests. 
This  was  distinctly  what  was  meant  by  the  words  '  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Canon  Law.'  But  we  as  distinctly  disclaim 
any  idea  of  rsBtricting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  most  wise  and 
BCilntaiy  liberty  by  which  '  the  Church  of  Kngland  leaves  her  children 
free  to  whom  to  open  their  griefs.'  We  desire  practically  to  inci-ease 
tiat  liberty." 

Sncb  being  the  intention  of  the  Petition  as  a  whole,  and  such 
being  the  object  which  the  petitioners  had  in  view  in  regard  to  a 
single  clause,  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Petition  was  presented 
to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  the  bishops  should  have  both 
overlooked  the  general  intention  and  also  ignored  the  special  object 
In  the  place  of  diBcussing  the  Petition  as  a  declaration  of  principle, 
their  lordships  deliberately  singled  out  the  final  clause  hut  one  on 
" Sacramentul   Confession"   for  discussion,  devoted  a  long  debate 
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almost  exclusively  to  that  si^bject,  luid  concluded,  as  it  ,bas  beep 
before  stated,  by  appelating  a  committee  of  the  wbole  jQou^  for  ita 
further  consideration.  In  no  petition,  h,owey«r  brief,,  v©  ^l  the 
points  which  are  demanded  of  equal  weight  or  moi^ent.  {n  all 
petitions  of  similar  length  to  .the  one  tender  review,  tbe^  must  be 
weak  points  amongst  those  that  are  strong..  None  know  better  than 
those  who,  after  long  and  anjfiouiilhDmght,  drafted  and  ajiiended  the 
document  ii>  question,  that  all  its  positiqna  were  pot  unassaiJaUe. 
Indeed,  they  could  have  themselves  indicated  th^.w^k  poiols  on 
which  they  would  least  care  to  be  attacked,  i^ut  it  did  not  for  a 
moment  enter  the  mind  of  the  most  wnguiqe  to  imagjoci  that  tbq 
bishops  would  avoid  the  lesu  defensible  points  in  Qrder  vo1ud< 
tarily  to  lay  fiege  tb  an  impr;egnable  ppsitioii,  and  tpt  attack  *• 
clause  with  the  certainty  of  repulse.  .Yet,  fcu"  reasons .  bitherb) 
-studiofisly  concealed,  though  not  difficult  to.  be  ooflceivedj ,  the  epis- 
copal bench  overpassed  all,  the  cei;«mjoniaI  reqi^sifions.  of  the  4Sd 
petitioners,  and  fastened  apparently  with  eagerneiis.  and  oei^iidy 
with  perseverance,  upon  the  dogmatic  clause,  whiohi  referjred  to  the 
use  of  Confession. 

The  result  of  thi»  uuadvbed  selection,  and  consequently  mo8t 
inopportune  discussion,  has  been  as  calamitous  to  the  i^uemiies  ss  it 
has  been  helpful  to  the  friends  of  the  iaith.  So  far  as  tbci  bishops 
either  positively  deprecated,  or  negatively  failed  to  advocate  the 
restored  use  of  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  so  far  hajve  they-  sQcured 
fbr  the  petitioners  the  sympathy  ani^  support  pf  the  .wbol^  of  the 
great  High  Church  party.  To  how  wide  an  extent  this  support  has 
been  afiTorded,  and  by  how  many  meq  of  position  and  iu^uencethia 
sympathy  has  been  felt,  events  which  will  probably  take  plaoe  ajiortly 
will  prove.  In  influence,  if  not  in  numbei's,  the  present  expressiaa  of 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  inculpated  doctrine  pf  tlw  Chuipb.vill 
certainly  bear  comparison  with  the.  celebrat«;d  I>eclar&tion.  c^  five 
thousand  clergy  in  regard  to  the  Church's  threatened  ceremonial 
Many  and  many  who  at. first  took  exception  to  tliQ  ritual  require- 
ments of  the  4S3,  now  practically  cast  in  tlieir  let  w>th  them,  when 
they  stand  in  the  position  either  of  confessors  for  tt^e  faith  under  the 
contumely  of  the  world,  or  as  defenders  of  the  faith  at  the,  bat  of  the 
bishops.  And  perhaps  nothing  of  late  years  ha.s  done  sa  maeb  to 
consolidate  the  High  Church  party  on  the  question  of  Confession,  as 
the  attack  which  has  been  made  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Sacrament 
from  the  episcopal  bench,  or  on  the  S^rament  itself  by  popular 
journalism.  In  spite  of  much  apparent  dissatisfaction  land  «T<en 
criticism  on  the  part  of  friends  at  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Petition,  the  course  of  events  has  proved  how  much,  the  Catholic 
Revival  is  really  Indebted  to  the  well-abuaed  but  self-sacrificing  4S3. 
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No  doubt  occaaioo  has  beeb  given  to  blaspheme  :  but  this  js  inec- 
parable  from  corporate  or  evea  iadividual  action  for  the  faith.  No 
doubt  those  who  hesitated  to  accept  the  Church's  teaching,  oonscience- 
smitten  of  their  owd  personal  need  of  confession,  hesitate  yet  move 
After  the  pronouncements  of  certain  bishops.  But  will  any  venture 
to  affirm  that  a  single  eoul  who  believed  in  and  practised  Confession 
has  ceased  to  practise  what  he  believed,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
said  ill  Convocation  or  of  the  criticisms  of  the  press  \  Will  any 
Tentute  to  deny  the  experience  of  priests  who  testify,  that  since  the 
attention  of  the  wo'rld  has  been  again  directed  to  the  teaching  of  the 
C%un:h  on  the  subject  of  Confession,  their  penitents  in  number 
have  sensibly  increased  1 

Before  the  synodal  utterances  of  the  bishops  are  more  dLitinctly 
referred  to,  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  place  the  reader  in  poases- 
sion  of  the  mental  position  of  those  whose  petition  formed  the 
subject-matter  of  debate  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  Two 
points,  however,  in  this  connection  must  be  fii-st  noted. 

First :  it  has  been  often  cast  in  the  teeth  of  those  nicknamed  yet 
rightly  termed  Ritualists,  that  "  they  idolise  the  Episcopate  in  the 
abstract,  but  despise  every  bishop  in  the  concrete  "  who  pronounces  not 
the  shibboleth  of  Ritualism.  If  this  were  true,  and  like  most  half- 
tnitbs  it  is  wholly  false,  it  is  a  remarkable  inconsistency  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army,  I  may  almost  say  the  picked  men  for  a 
forlorn  hope,  sliould  voluntarily  and  deliberately  a^idress  a  body  of 
bishops  not  at  all  abstract  in  form  in  the  terms  above  quoted,  and 
with  the  intention  before  explaiaed.  It  is  remarkable  ;  and  perhaps 
points  to  a  fallacy  of  the  journalist,  amongst  others  of  a  late  writer  in 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  whose  neat  and  piquant  verdict  lacks  only  a 
single  element  of  perfection — truth. 

Secondly :  the  Petition  emanated  from  and  was  signed  by  priests 
second  to  few  in  the  Church  of  England  for  their  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  the  coafessional.  In  this  department  of  priestly  laboiji- 
many  of  the  483  clergymen  are  surpassed  in  the  length  of  their 
service  to  God  and  souls  by  still  fewer  of  their  brethren,  amongst 
whom  the  vebetated  name  of  the  Nestor  of  the  party  stands 
preeminent. 

What  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the  minds  of 
these  priests,  with  the  knowledge  of  sin  with  which  they  had  become 
officiEilly  conscious,  over  and  above  their  personal  self-knowledge,  and 
the  knowledge  of  society  at  large  gaineil  by  them  as  citizens  of  the 
world  t  This  inquiry  is  not  without  importance :  for  priests  are 
g;etitlemen  as  well  as  clergymen ;  they  do  not  hear  the  confessions  of 
otfaevs  without  themselves  using  the  same  needful  discipline ;  they 
mtist  be  familiar  with  human  sin,  and  may  take  measures  for  its  cure 
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without  breaking  the  sacred  seal  of  coitfessioQ.  'What  tbea  passed 
through  their  minds ! 

Here  we  find,  they  mentally  argued,  a  city,  a  nation,  largely  or 
wholly  given  to  idolatry;  to  idolatry  not  of  carved  images,  but  of  self- 
seeking,  of  covetousness,  of  money-making,  of  dmnkeuBess,  of  Uv- 
lessness,  of  every  kind  of  impurity,  liteiuiy,  social,  and  domestic 
Here  we  £nd,  in  the  langoage  of  one  who  will  not  be  acqused  of  being 
a  disciple  "  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  Mr.  Herbert  Spenqer— 
here  we  find  society  honeycombed  with  wickedness  of  a  certain 
kind,  "fraudulent  bankrupts,  getters-up  of  bubble  companies,  nuken 
of  adulterated  goods,  users  of  false  trade-marks,  retaileta  who  have 
light  weights,  owneiB  of  unseaworthy  ships,  those  who  cheat  iosaifjwo 
companies,  those  who  cany on.turf  chicaneries,  and  the  great  majority 
of  gamblers."  Here  we  fiud  the  daily  papers  filled  coatinnally  with 
offences  of  another  sort — with  offences  against  the  person,  life  or 
limb ;  wife-beating,  whi(^  seldom  secures  a  m^et  reward  at  the  hands 
of  the  ma^tracy;  child-injuring  or  neglecting;  idiot-torturing; 
murders,  termed  m^teries,  the  perpetratois  of  which  ofien  eec^ 
justice  ;  systematic  infant-killing,  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  childieo 
by  their  unhappy  mothers  ^  systematically  condoned ;  and  wone 
abominations  in  regard  to  the  marria^  state  and  its  uiibtmi  ofi^inog. 
which  revelations  now  and  liieii  prove,  in  both,  cases,  to,. ha  wide- 
ispread  and  not  to  be  conEned  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

Here  we  fiud,  again,  legislative  measures  levelled  ^[ainst  th^  jaw 
of  purity  in  marriage.  We  &nd  them  negatively,  in  that  the  Jwol- 
destroying  d^tuls  of  the  Divorce  Court  are  not  prohibited,  as  they 
are  in  France,  from  being  sown  broadcast,  as  incentives,  to  lost  and 
crime,  all  over  the  country ;  but  also  positively,  ia  the  anti-Ghcistian 
relaxation  of  the  law  of  matrimony,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Church  of  the  All-pure,  and  in  the  threatened  permission  of 
legalised  incest,  whereby  a  man  may  be  at  liberty  to  wed  with  his 
own  sister  by  majriage.  Here  we  find  the  natural  result  of  &11  ^'^ 
social  and  religious  uTwmia,  in  details  t>oo  gioes  for  public  recitatiiKi, 
in  the  unprecedented  licentiousness  of  our  men,  and  in  the  want  of 
modesty,  not  less  calamitous,  of  our  women.  For  instance:  the 
hideous  extent  to  which  the  social  evil,  as  it  is  euphemiously  called, 
has  grown ;  and  the  revolting  opposition  of  the  sex  chiefly  concerned 
socially,  to  its  regulation,  mitigatiou,  and  eventual  suppre&sion :  the 
immoral  union  of  divorced  men  and  women  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
respective  wives  and  husbands  :  the  intriguing  which  is  commenced 
between  separated  couples  for  themselves,  and  even  by  mothers  on 
behalf  of  daughters,  before  legal  divorce  has  been  obtained,  to  allow 
them  to  many  or  re-mate  without  social  stigma:  the  offensivdy 
and  even  vulgarly  impure  tone  of  lower-class  Bensatiinal  novels 
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eagerly  devoured  by  upper-class  readers :  and  the  imn 
conversation,  and  details  in  letter-writing  common  in 
Society,  and  that  not  alone  amongst  men.  Here  we  fi: 
the  sin  of  excess  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  whether  o: 
dmnkenness,  abounding  in  all  classes,  flourishing  in  s( 
httth  sexes ;  -with  differences  indeed  in  detail,  both  i 
result,  but  with  the  same  taint  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  Qi 

This  in  substance,  and  more  or  less  defined,  is  what  \ 
the  mind  of  some  who  prepared,  and  of  some  wh 
Petition  of  the  483  priests. 

And  what  answer  to  such  searching  of  heart  di 
reverend   fathers  in  God  make'  to  priests  who,  in 
against  sinj  certainly  cannot  in  this  instance  be  justl] 
ignoring  the  claims  of  the  Episcopate  to  advise  with 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty? 

Suppose  for  a  tnoment  that  such  a  cry  had  cotne  u 
of  clergy  to  theit  bishops  in  the  middle  ages,  or  e 
times.  Suppose  that  priests  who  were  cut  to  the  quic 
of  the  sin  -of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  befoi 
were  called  to  witness  as  ministers  of  righteousm 
addressed  themselves  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiora 
had  humbly  petitioned  a  holy  synod  which  numbere 
members  bishops  of  world-wide  mark  for  the  love  o! 
hearts,  and  for  .the  love  of  mCn  in  their -lives — bis 
joined  active  holiness  with  the  devotional  instinct,  an 
called  mere  dreamy  enthusiasts.  Suppose  that  a  ' 
Sales,  or  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  or  a  S.  Vincent  of 
Francis  Xavier,  or  a  F^n^on  ;  or,  to  recall  bishops  am 
of  a  former  age,  that  a  S.  Ambrose,  a  S.  Augustine,  a 
a  S.' Gregory,  or  a  S.  Anselm,  had  been  sitting  in  sol 
and  to  saints  and  bishops  of  such  a  stamp  as  these  t 
their  clei^y  had  come  up  bcfort^them,  and  their  Oo( 
before  all  men.  What  reply,  think  you,  reader,  wo 
returned  by  these  Qod-fearing,  soul-loving,  sin-hati: 
they  were  asked  "  in  view  of  the  widespread  and  in 
Sacramental  Confession  (to)  consider  the  advisabilit 
for  the  education,  selection,  and  licensing  of  duly  qual 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Canon  Law  "  t 
for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  the  answer  ol 
Geneva,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  Bishop  of  \ 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  the  Archbishop  of  Canti 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ?  Can  you  doubt  that 
contained  words  of  sympathy,  words  of  commendr 
encouragement  to  those  who  petitioned  ?     Can  you  ■ 
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would  have  been  its  origination,  ita  mainspring,  ite  ontgrowth^the 
love  of  God,  of  man,  of  souls,  of  sinners  ?  Can  jou  doubt  that 
Christian  concera  for  sin-sick  6ouU  would  have  been  expressed; 
that  Christian  eSbrts  for  their  release  from  bondt^  would  bsve 
been  recommended ;  that  Christian  Buccess  in  the  miserable  war 
against  the  world,  the  flesb,  and  the  devil  would  have  been  pie- 
dicted,  ay,  and  desired  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  petition  was 
made  % 

Yet  what  answer  was  really  returned  by  the  successors  in  office,  if 
not  in  spirit,  of  these  saints,  coofessors,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  X 
What  message  of  love  to  Qod  and  mercy  to  man  bad  our  bishops, 
the  Taits,  tbe  Jacksons,  the  Ellicotts,  the  Brownea,  the  Olaughtom, 
the  Moberlys,  the  Magees,  the  Mackamesses  of  our  day  to  give  to 
our  clei^l  What  earnest  desire  for  saving  sonls,  what  burning 
words  of  love  to  Qod  fell  from  the  primate  and  his  suffr^ans  in 
solemn  counoil  assembled?  Did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
bewail  the  coldness  and  deadness  of  the  love  of  Christians  in  society, 
and  the  "  spurious  religionism  "  of  the  world  at  targe  at  the  preseot 
day ;  and  did  his  grace  lovingly  point  out  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  theoiy  of  the  forgrvcness  of  sin  trough  the  channels  of 
the  Sacraments  1  Did  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  seek,  to  encouiage 
penitents  in  breaking  through  the  toils  of  habitual,  life-long,  perhaps 
even  constitutional  sin,  by  corresponding  e£Fort«  after  contrition,  by 
the  divinely  permitted  rules  of  the  Church  ?  Did  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
strive  to  encourage  the  priesthood,  young  and  old,  in  their  ardnons, 
self-denying,  painful,  wearisome  labours  in  the  confessional,  when 
crowds  of  penitents  force  themselves  upou  a  priest's  compassion,  and 
force  tbe  priest  to  execute  his  holy  o£Sce?  Did  the  Bishop  of 
Qloucester  and  Bristol  maintain  that  t)ie  Holy  Communion  being 
the  Dormal  food  of  Christian  men  aod  women  Living  in  the  world, 
and  aiming  even  in  the  lowest  degree  at  holiness  of  life,  its  due 
preparation,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  express  invitation  of  the 
Church,  could  not  by  any  strain  of  language  be  termed  exceptional  t 

Again :  Did  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  point  out  with  tiie  spirit 
of  his  Divine  Master,  that  in  spite  of  possible  objections  from  tbe 
world  and  actual  danger  in  the  Church,  yet  sin  being  so  exceeding 
sinful,  those  who  loyally  combat  with  it,  under  the  sauctioDS  of 
Canon  Law,  shouhl  be  specially  commended  ?  Did  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  "  in  view  of  tbe  widespread  use  of  Confession,"  and 
speaking  through  the  medium  of  newspaper  reports  to  the  little 
ones  of  Christ's  flock,  advisedly  declare  that  a  godly  habit  in  using 
means  for  sanctity  authorized  by  the  Church  could  not  be  b^un  too 
early ;  or  in  view  "  of  providing  for  the  education  and  liconsing  of 
duly  qutUified  confessors,"  and  speaking  to  his  right  reverend  brethren. 
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did  he  venture  to  implore  tbem  foe  the  lore  cX  Ood  to  further  the 
exertions  of  the  pi'icstbood  against  sin  for  the  beneflt  of  ^e  souls  of 
men  ^  Did.  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  putting  aside,  as  unworthy  the 
dignity,  of  the  occasion,  the  position  of  the  speakers,  the  earnestness 
of  the  petitionen^-  and  the  irapoitanoe  of  what  was  ucged^  all  attempts 
to  prejudice  the  cause  under  ctiusidenUaoa  by  the  use  of  party 
language,  affirm  that  the  fJaithful  employment  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  would  not  only  largely  increase  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
En^and,  but  al«o  would  surely,  advance  the  greater  gloiyof  God? 
Did  the  Bishop  of  .Itondon  advocate  the  fH:acbioe  of  the  ^Church  in 
regwrdtq  tjia  confession  of  sin,  as  tending  to  supply  a  real  want  to 
persons,  under  -temptation,  neoessaiy  strength  to  Jead  a  godly  life,  a 
qnickenji^;  impulse  to  the  shiggiah  conaaence,  and  intense  raaiitation 
of  penvooai  reqioBsibility.  before  Ood,  and  of  personal  union  with 
Godi 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  either  the  primate  orhis 
BaffingimB,  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  m^teries  <£ 
God,  allowed  themselves  to  utter  such  words  as  these — words  wlu(di, 
as  a  matter  of  coursa  ajid  qmntaneoosly,  would'  have  risen  from  the 
heart  and  floved  front  the  lipa,  I  will  not  say  of  the  saintly  bishops  td 
old,  but  of  any  oqe  of,  the  483  of  the  ipferior .  clergy  who  addressed 
tbeiI^  lordshqiB.  With. one  noble  exce^ion,  thfU  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  with,  an  appreciation  .very  faintly  oxpreased  of  the 
relation  between  man's  sija  and  God'a  lave,  and  the  means  to  cancel 
the  one  by  the  other,  from  two  or  three  other  bishops,  erery .  speech 
of  every  prelate  was  distinctly  hostila  to  Uie  spirit  (^'tbe  Petition. 
It  is  true,  with  almoBt.  if  not  equal  un&nimity,  that  the  bidiops, 
Balaam-like,  were  forced  to  "bless"  the  Saosament. of  Penance  in  the 
abstract,  whilst  yet  they  were  for  &om.  blessing  it  in  Uie  concrete. 
It  is  true  that  one  and  aU  the  members  of  the  Ujqt^  House 
admitted  'the  principle  c^  confesalonof  sin,  hut^  BaJak-Uke,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  world,  sought  in  each  detml  of  its  practice  to 
"  curse  what  God  had  blessed."  H^iee  this  remarkable  incon- 
sietency  between  epieoopal principle asdepiscopal  practice  presently 


In  reply  to  the  483  clergy  whoappUed  to  their  ecclesiastical  chiefa 
for  counsel  and  direction,  for  h^p  and  00-operation  in  the  grandest, 
loftiest,  and  most  abaorbing  of  all  human  occupations,  the  labour  of 
saving  souls  as  fellow-workers  with  God,  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  to-day  answer  in  this  wise : — .Yes :  Confession  is  good 
in  principle — but  in  praoUce  it  must  not  he  sacramental  in  character. 
Yes :  Confession  is  good  in  principle— but  in  practice,  even  under 
constant  temptation,  it  must  not  be  habitual ;  and,  under  a  free 
government,  it  must  not  be  compulsory.  Yes :  Confession  is  good  in 
principle — but  in  practice  it  must  not  be  otherwise  than  exceptional, 

VOL.  Illl.  3  m  ,-  -  I 
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occasional,  discretionary,  optional,  ami  voluntary.  Yes :  .Confeuioo 
ia  good  in  principle— but  in  piactice  it  must  not  be  adminiateted  b^ 
young  men,  it  must  not  be  frequented  t^  young  woToen,  it  muBt  not 
be  taught  to  childred  of  either  sex.  Yes:  Confessuui  iagpod  ia 
principle — ^but  in  practice  its  eniploy^nent  by  the  laity  who  aoek  aftec 
it  must  be  testiained,  «nd  tbose  only,  of  the  cl^i^  who  are  lioeaaed 
\sy  biBhopfl  who  use  it  not,  must  be  allowed  to  receive  confeanoas. 
Yes ;  CoafesaioQ  is  good  in  principle— "but  in  pnctioe  it  must  be  ' 
approached  by  otJteis  than  those  who  are  obviously  striving  after  the 
religions  life,  by  others  than  those  who  have  avowedly  and  hfiiitoaBly 
fallen  into  deadly  sin.  Yes :  Oonfaesion  is  good  in  princqilc — but  in 
inactice  it  must  not  lead  to.  direction,  whidi  is  eqttally  bad.  Yes: 
Confesaion  is  good  in.pianciple- — but  iopractics  it  most  be  djscouimed 
rather  than  advocated ;  priests  must  be  inhibited  instead  of  being 
licensed ;  the  faithful  must  endure  a  want  and  not  seek  to  haie  A 
supplied,  as  there  is  no  Chorcb  so  much  at  sea  on  this  question  M 
the  Church  of  England,  and  there  is  no  way  in  the  Church  of  Englutd 
of  meeting  the  want. .  .  .  . 

Is  (his  a  parody  of  .the  bishopet  an&wer  }  If  so,  it  is  full  sf  the 
moat  divine  eiron«ia.  But  it  is  not.  For  each  appacent,  and  is 
many  cases  real,  antagonism  between  the  biahopa'  judgioeiit  and  the 
bishops'  advice,  I  can  produce,  and  shall  produce,  the  biahope'  wordt 
in  conjunction  with  the  bishops'  names.  In  e£Fect,  if  not  in  form,  the 
above  reply  represents  the  answer  made  to .  the  petttioneis.  In 
each  individual  paradox  the  vety  language  and  expressions  of  the 
reported  speeches  in  Convocation  have  been  employed.  Of  course 
the  above  ammgement  of  the  replies  is  my  own :  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  But  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  impressioD  left  ob  my 
mind  by  repeated  perusal  of  the  debate  in  question  is  the  one  which 
I  have  attempted  to  convey  to  the  reader.  In  any  case,  of  success  ot 
failure  in  my  attempt,  the  source  ^om  whence  both  impression  and 
language  have  heen  drawn  is  easily  accessible,  and  misquotation  or 
misconception  can  be  as  easily  corrected.  But  I  believe  that  neitb^ 
can  be  truly  charged  aguost  me.  And  I  now  purpose  to  transcribe 
specimens  of  the  very  words  of  the  bishops  to  their  petitioners, 
quoted  from  the  official  reports  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Convocation " 
(published  by  Messrs.  Bivingt<si)  of  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  Muj. 
Whether  or  not  they  support  the  estimate  above  formed  of  the 
bishops'  opinions,  the  reader  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge.  Tbe 
extracts  are  printed  xtrhoXm},  et  litei-ati'n},  together  with  such  expres- 
sious  within  brackets  as  tbe  sense  demands  under  tbe  exigencies  of 
quotation.  The  order  observed  in  making  the  quotations  from  the 
-bishops'  speeches  is  the  order  in  which  their  Iwdah^  spoke  from 
their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  in  the  province  of 
Conterbuiy. 
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To  b^tt  with  the  Ardibiahop  of  Canterbury,  who  spolce  twice, 
both  at  the  opcniflg  and  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  "Confession  itf 
the  Obwrch  of  Enghind."  His  grace  is  reported  to  have  SMd :  "I 
have  had  occasion  to  study  the  subject  veiy  seriouflly,  and  to  erpress 
my  opinion  very  folly  Upon  it  very  early  in  my  episcopate  ,  .  .' 
m^eavouring  to  draw  that  very  distinction  which  is  obvious  to  tht* 
mitada  of  all  of  -as,  between  the  nnburdemng  of  a  burdeuied  consdence; 
aoch  As  the  Chtm^  of  England  allows,  and  that  sort  of  sacramental 
and  indispensaUe  confession  which  the  petitioners  want  to  encoun^i*^ 
and  which  bis  grace  bad  previously  denounced  aS'  "  a  most  Seriond 
error."  Tet,  the  archbishop  added,  "  The  point  has  this  difficttlty — ^iV 
is  very  difficnlb  to  lay  down  gmeral  mles  which  limit  the  free  inters 
eourse  between  a  clergyman  and  his  penitent' pai^hlonere  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wfaleb  put  down  saerunental  coilfbaeion  on  tfae  otber.'^  A» 
if  "  free  intercourse  between  priest  and  penitent,  in  the  unburdening 
of  a  burdened  conscience  "  coidd  legitimately  be  carried  on  otherwise 
than  by  "  Sacramental  Confessioft,"  save  in  the  disordered  imagina^ 
tion  of  a  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Spectator "  newspaper :  or  as 
if  both  the  term  and  the  practice  of  >Sacramental  Oonfession  were  un- 
known to,  or  had  been  tinrecognized  by,  former  and  even-  greatet* 
Metropolitans  of  all  England,  who,  probably,  had  not  neglectedthd 
study  of  the  subject  until  promoted  to  the  purple,* 

The  Bishop  of  WiDchester  was  of  opinion,  "  that  the  practical  diffi* 
culty  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  at  this  moment  extreme'.  .  .  . 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  endeavour  in  any  d^ree; 
by  merely  putting  down  this  abuse  of'  Confession,  to  injure  the  con- 
sciences of  those,  who  being  burdened,  do  absolutely  need  the'  relief 
lA'hich  Ood  has  provided  in  His  Church.  On  the  other  band,  there  is 
the  exceeding  danger  Of  encouraging  the  spread  of  that  which  I 
believe  is  doing  great  evil  among  us.  .  .  .  The  real  difficulty  lies 
very  deep,  and  perhaps  can  be  met  only  by  our  taking  every  oppor- 
tui^ty  of  setting  forth,  that  while  the  Church  of  England  does  not  only 
allow,  but  under  certain  circumstances  recommend,  the  burdened  soul 
to  seek  the  ministry  of  the  Word  .  .  .  that  is  as  different  a  thing 
as  possible  from  .  .  .  young  and  unpractised  men,  not  commie^ 
sioned  by  any  authority  from  the  Church,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
very  difficult  and  perilous  office  of  being  general  confessors."  As  if) 
cm  the  one  hand,  priests  as  priests,  young  or  old,  lacked  such  authority 
from  the  Church  in  ■virtue  of  their  ordination  ;  and  the  laity,  as  peni- 
tents, had  not  the  right  of  choice  in  a  confessor  expressly  given  them 
by  their  Prayer  Book  :  as  if,  on  the  other,  the  483  petitioners  them- 

*  Feiii^ia  the  tenninidog;  of  the  Petiticsi  11M7  be  open  to  esoeptkin  on  thU 
pcnnt.  "  The  SMnment  of  Penance "  'would  hare  been  more  theological^  exact 
than  "  Saonunental  Confession  : "  yet  no  leu  an  antlioritj  than  Aichbisbop  Land  has 
given  hi«  unction  to  the  term  in  an  official  docnment. 

3  M   2  ,^  -  I 
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selves  had  not  eAinestly  ]va;ed  for  anthoritatu'e  regulatiooB  to  prereot 
abuses  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  undoabted  power,  and  of  (liHf 
people's  undisputed  right, 

"FuUy  and  entirely  agreeii^  in  what  has  been  said  about  the 
danger  we  may  &U  into,"  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  knows  "  the  owes- 
aty  whiob  exists  for  licensi^  parsoiu  for  this  puipose,  and  aot  alloff- 
ing  others  to  accept  or  receive  Confeauoas.  At  U)e  same  time  (hii 
lordship  adds),  I  must  refet  to  the  words  of  the  Prayer  iBook  which 
define  in  some  sort,  as  things  are  now,  t^e  kind  of  penona  who  ar«  bi 
receive  it  .  ,  .  and  (he  thinks)  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance that  some  mle  shodid  be  laid  down  whereby'  it  nu;  be 
determined  wfao  are  the  '  discreet  and  learned '  persons  wiw  should  be 
licensed  i<x  the  purpose.  As  the  words  ataad  there  is  a  certain  ^ 
cvetiob,  and  that  I  fear  is  left  to  ttw  applicant"  Yet  the  bjabop  is  of 
opiitioD  that  "halntual  Confession  is  equivaJaat  to  oompnlsory  Con- 
feaaiwi,  and  is  nnhcJy,  ill^al,  and  full  of  mischief"*  As  if  balntaiJ 
and  compulsory  were  ccnvertiblfl  terms :  asif  mawae  nofebabitu^,ot 
•▼en.  minor  faults  or  omisuoiis  or  evil  tbonghts  and  wishes  were  uet 
babitual :  as  if  men  and  womsa  could  not  and  did  not  of  their  on 
free  will,  without  compulsion  and  with  evoest  deejjre,  adopt  a  roli- 
gious  habit :  and  as  if  the  invitation  in  the  Prayer  Book  repeatal 
weekly  was  not  itsidf  suggestive  of  voluntarily  and  optionally  ad(^tti^ 
the  habit 

"There  are  certain  cases  (namely,  the  two  ofib-repeated  cases) in 
which  the  Church  of  Sn^and,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  "distinctly  sanctiona  Confeauon  ...  I  would  gladtf 
avoid  the  use  of  hard  words  (his  lord^p  adds) ;  but  rather  eay,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the.Churoh  of  England  does  clearly  recognizQ  Ctm- 
lession  under  those  exceptionaJ  circumstances ;  but  ou  the  other 
hand,  speaking  simply  for  myself  I  would  record  theopiiiion  thatshe 
recognizes  it  in  no  other  way."  Nay  more :  I  believe,  declares  Uie 
Bishop  of  Ely,  "that  the  Church  of  Engbuid  encouiages  persoiaa  with 
burdened  ooosciences  to  come  to  the  pastors  of  their  pwuh,  and  ui>- 
burden  themselves  of  th^  griefs,  when  they  do. aot  feel  themselves 
propu'ed  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  without  so  unburdeniag 
their  hearts ;  and  also  encourages  the  pastor  of  the  parish  to  inove 
them  to  Confession,  if  there  seezQS  to  be  any  burden  on  their  minds 
when  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  or  apparently  near  to  death."  Yettbe 
Bishop  of  Rochester  knows  "  that  in  some  churches,  Confenia&  is 
publicly  preadied  and  impressed  <hi  the  young  from  the  4ay  of  their 

*  The  BUhope  of  Vinchestei  and  Oloncester  and  BriEtol,  both  demnncd  b(  the 
"extiemel;  Etrong"  laaguaga  of  their  right  revetend  brother.  The  Dubop  of 
Carlisle,  in  a  recent  sennon  entitled  "  Cunfession,"  whidk  ooutaliiB  much  in  farasr 
of  the  Sactament,  b^jv  :  "It  ahoold  be  obserred  that  in  the  late  Petition  ,  ,  .  thoa 
is  no  hint  of  a  desire  to  render  Capfeseion  compulsorj." 
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eonfinaation  oavards ;  and  (thinks)  that  some  conise  ought  to  be 
adopted  io  order  tO'  leaiiun  that  teaching."  As  if  the  receptioa  of 
CoDfirmation  were  not  made  either  in  will  w  deed,  the  absolute  oon- 
ditaoD  of  the  Cihurch  of  England  apon  which  the  young  are  admitted 
to  Holy  Communion :  and  as  if,  whatever  may  be  urged  of  a  case  of 
sicksesB  whioh  ends  in  death,  though  daaih  is  not  the  end  of  allcaaea, 
the  i«oer|]tiDn  of  the  Holy  CoautinnioB  to  those  striving  to  lead  "A 
godly,  ri^teous  and  sober  life,  to  t^  gloiy  oE  Ood's  holy  Name,"  l^ 
any  straiDi^  oif  langu^e,  oonld  be  termed,  or  indeed  could  be  desired 
by  the  bishops  to  be  made  "  exceptionaL" 

Our  Church,  deolaras  die  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  f  retards  the  act 
of  Confession  simply  as  an  optional  and  discretionary  resort  tA « 
persoD  withau  x^rieved  oonscieQee' to  the  pastor  of  his  ownpari^** 
which  may  be  taken  "  with  its  attendant  advantages  ordieadvantages." 
But  "while  the  doct^ne  of  habitual'  or ' comptUsoiy  Oonfessioii  is 
taught  and  preached  tn  our  Ohurch,  the  only  way  to  meet  it  is  either 
to  oorreet  the  error  by  better  teaching,  or  to  panisb  sudh  teaching  if 
it  is  retdly  illegal."  As  if  any  theologian  could  gravely  maintain  a 
difference  between  an  "  act  of  Confessicm,"  aad  the  "  Sacrament  of 
Penance,"  as  practised  in  the  Ohurch,  save  one  who  is  capable  of 
declaring,  as  a  bishop,  that  he  disbelieves  in  the  latter,  and  is  criti- 
cally powerless  to  distinguish  between  "habitual  and  compulsory  Con^ 
fession  "  :  as  if  any  bishop  of  the  En^ish  Church  in  his  heart  really 
believes  Goufessidn  to  be  "ili^al,"  and  dares  to  iaue  an  infaibitim 
to  any  ordained  priest  to  surcease  irom  sUch  illegality.  When  we 
find  a  bishop  sufficiently  couvineed  of  the  illegality  of  Confesaon  to 
justify  him  in  forbidding  any  given  jmest  to  hear,  or  any  givenlayman 
to  use  Confes^on — to  forbid  them^ns  Christians  on  his  authority  as 
Bishop — then  we  may  pi^  due  respect  to  woids  which  are-uttered  on 
"  the  spur  of  the  moment,"  and  seem  to  be  uttered  with  a  view  to 
popular  efiect. 

"  Daring  tbe  laet  few  years,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Llandafi^  "two 
inetttatiotis  have  been  very  much  adopted  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  I  think  ^lat  it  is  a  most  happy  dicumstance  that  they  have  beni 
instituted :  I  allude  to  Houses  of  Mercy  .  .  .  and  Sisterhoods." 
In  the  case  of  ^sterhoods,  where  one  kind  of  the  higher  form  of  the 
religious  life  is  cultivated,  and  in  the  case  of  Penitentiaries,  tenanted 
by  those  who  unhappily  have  fallen  into  the  lowest  form  of  ain,  in 
both  these  extremes  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  heartily  wishes  it  "  oould 
with  confidenee  be  affirmed  in  every  case  "  that  the  ohai^  were  fake 
that  "  the  practice  of  Confession  is  adopted  in  these  houses."  Both 
extremes  of  life  viewed  from  a  religious  standpoint,  namely,  efiarts 
after  sanctity  and  positive  degradation  in  sin,  are  equally  removed 
from  either  need  or  benefit  of  Confession,  in  Uie  opinion  of  his 
lordship. 
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Tbe  Bishop  of  Ely  YOituies  to  Bay,  witliout  luiy  espreasioa  of 
ngret,  that  thougk  "  at  the  preasnt  momant  the  Charch  of  Ea^wd 
ig.  more  at  sea  iipoD  this  question  probably  than  aay  other  Cbuich  in 
existence ;  "■  yet,  it  seems  to  his  lordship,  and  the  opiaion  is  reiterated 
by  the  bishop/  "  that  th«  suml  of  the  Church  is  4hat  the  pastor  of 
tin  parish  i&  the  right  pecsoa  bo  whom  any  one  should  apply  "  for  Coa- 
fessjon.  .The  Bishop  oi  Bang,or  "  can  conceive  that  there  are  aome 
directiioiia ia  which,  a  salutary  cbeok  might  be  given  to  thoee.abusei 
(meotioBed .  by  Um  Ushops  who  had  spoken)  without  iBCuniug  the 
great  evils  of  depiiving  earnest  and  awakened  persona  of  means  of 
assistance  which  they  require  .  .  .  >  and  withmit  re^rsEsin^  ouj 
HtiU  restnun  to -some  eatent,  and  render  that  .safe -which  is  so  oftea 
connected  with  the  greatest  evU*  )a  our  Qhuioh,"  The  Biabi^  of 
Hereford,  though  be  holds  to  the  evil  ctf  Confession  when  compukuy, 
testifies  to  "the.  ^eab  advantage  o£  rit  when-it.  is  the.  seeking  (£■  the 
soul  for  spldtu^  relief ;"  and  indeed  feels  stroi^^.  ^ .  .  .  that  >s 
%  medicine  Ccvfeaaion  may  be  of  very  groat  uae,-  but  thatasAdom 
it  ou^t  to  be  lorbidiike."  The  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  agceee  nty 
much  in  what  had  been  said,  "  tiut  thftre  is  a  want  wluok  is  nat  fully 
jnet  in  theChuroh  of  England.  .We  have, no  means,  sa  far  asloaa 
see  (his  loedehip  ocmtinaed).  of  meeUng  that  want  effictuaUy  in  tlie 
practical,  workii^  of:  the  1  parochial  af steal."  .ThaBishopof  Ucbfidii 
uttered  these  remarkable  wwds :  "  I  do  not  like  to  remauL  tdtogrtber 
silent  (»L thta  sulpjeot.  BO tborou^y. oQDvinced  am  ItfaattfaeCaafeB- 
sion  indicated  in  the  Cbur«b  of  .England  is  '^oloatazy  and  oat 
oompulsoty;  that  it  is  occasional. and  not  habitual;  that  intfaecfaoioe 
of  the  person  to  whom  Confession  is- made,  there  is  vecy  great  ista- 
dom  allowed,  otberwiae  the. disburdening  df  the  conscaeoce  would  not 
takeplaoe."  YettbaBisbopof.Ozford'perQutted  Jiimself  at  thiscdue 
to  Bay  that  "the  thing  whieh  is  to-be  condemned,  and. which  oaanot 
be  too  strongly  condemned,  is  the  language  which  is  used  about  wW 
isc^led  '  Saoramental  Om&asion.'  I  think  that  is  a  thing  which  is 
Iwding  to  a  moat  serioua  eiiror  m  the  mind  of  the  g^eiaition  growing 
vp,  and  it  is  perverting  the  'influence  of  the  Church,  of  En^and  in 
no  small  degree^  The  whole  end  of  t^e  Sacrament  of  ConfowkHi  I 
believe  to  be  a  purely  Bomifih  o«e,  and.  it  oaniKtt  be  euflKimtlyrepa- 
di«bed  by  us."  And  the  Bii^p  of  Xx>ndon  is  betcayedinto  still  mens 
objeetiooaUe  lasgua^  ConiiBssioQ,  said-  hia . lordships  laa  "  a  vfatea 
of  going  to  a  priest  &om  time  to  lime,  or  at-definite  ii^rvals,  alwafj 
before,  or  frequently  before,  the  inception  of  Holy  Commnnion,  ass 
means  not  of  quieUng  the  consoKsce  under  special  oircumatuices, 
but  as  the  ordinary  means  of  obtuning  strength  to  lead  a  godly  life ; 
that  that  kind  of  Confession  springs  from  a  real  want  I  sbonld  be 
loth.toadmit— it  may  be  the  want  of  a  diseased  spiritual  life  ■  ■  ■ 
I  believe  that  if  the  want  arises  in  any  human  soul  of  throwing  off  the 
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burden  of  personal  responeibility,  the  Doblest  gift  which  GoD  has 
bestowed  upon  man — if  he  feels  the  want  of  getting  rid  of  hia  own 
conacience,  and  pattii^  it  into  the  hands  of  othera — I  belieye  that 
that  want  arises  from  a  morbid  Btate  which  requires  not  to  be  encou- 
raged, but  fo  be  sternly,  thongfa  kindly,  repressed."  Ah  if  a  system, 
as  ^  our  Inshops  allow,  avowedly  sanctioned '  by  the  Cbureh,  uodei' 
whatever  restrictions,  and  apart  from  abuses  which  all  concur  in 
deprecating — as  if  a  system  which  supplies  a  want  not  Ailly  met  in 
6ur  paHxAial  ofgatiization — as  if  a  system  attended  with  advantage 
not  ea^j''  exaggerated — could  be  fairly  and  honestly  chargeaUe 
before  man'vitb  being  a  mere  question' <of  theolf^osl  terminology, 
or  could  be  Justly  described  before  God  as  the  legitimate  result  of 
'^irituai  i^Bciee  fatally  detrimental  to  EOaa's  highest  and  truest 


Itnch  else  was  spoken  by  the  iMshops  who  have  been  already 
quoted,  in  Convocation,  which  ofiere  material  for  anxtous  thought 
and  respe<AFuI  crrtidsm.  Nothing  has  been  extracted  from  the  speech 
of' one  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  CSiichester,  wKose  speech,  considering 
the  ciictimsbtnees,  occasion,  and  place  of  its  delivery,  can  only  be 
termed  at  noble  and  manly^  and  withal  «  Christian  expression  <rf' 
opiniott.*  ■  But  enough  has  been  qtioted  to  justify  the  estimate 
nlteady  wbAs  in  general  terms  of  the  Indbqps'  opiniong  in  the  Upper 
Hoose  of  Cowocation ;  and  it  only  remains  to  produoe,  from  the  very 
-words  employed  bytheir  lordships,  their  Synodal  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Confession  inthe  Church  6f  England. 

'  These  erfnedical  utt«ranc68  of  Uie  bishops  -  upMi  ConfeesioD  are  in 
-various  degrees  important  to  the  world,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
483  petitioners  who  were  instrumental  iu  eliciting  tlwm.  From  one 
point  oF  view,  indeed,  they  ai'C  of  no  moment  at  all  to  any  of  these 
seoticms  of  society.  As  the  opinions  only  of  clergymen  who  have 
passed  middle  life  in  cueers  which  (with  genuine  respect  for  the 
office,  be  it  said)  have  not  necessitated  that  continuous  study  of  the 
seienoe  oi  theology  which  would  command  respect  for,  if  not  submis- 
aicfn  to  their  words,  these  reported  speeches  of  tlie  bishops  would  not 
caory  much  weight  with  any  class  of  society.  But  in  these  cleTgymen 
the  world  sees  and  rightly  sees  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Chun^ ; 
sees,  in  nominal  union  of  Church  with  StAte,  the  repreeratative  men 
which  have  been  chosen  by  the  last  to  mie  the  first ;  sees  iHshops  of 
the CSiaveb  in  COTtvocaliion  and  spiritoalpeers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Church  sees  in  these  deified  ecclesiastics  the  chief  pastors  of 
Christ's  Church,  the  suocessors  of  the  Apostles,  the  bisbops  whose 

*  E^pMe  abnw  ytenait  m^qDoUng  from  tbe  q>Mob  ol  Uie  biahop  »t  length.  On  a 
fatDM  oOfMsion  1  hope  to  be  allowed  to  dnw  renewed  «ttentioQ  to  words  which  have 
•lieady  trame  fruit,  and  nill  not  sooa  be  forgotun  either  bf  big  clergy  or  tbe  Chnrch 
ktlalSft 
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Synodal  action  of  itself  at  the  least  compromiBcs  the  Churdi,  and  if 
confirmed  by  the  Clinrch  binds  her.  The  483  prieflts,  and  thosevho 
ftre  at  one  with  them,  see  even  more.  They  see  hthen  in  God 
whom,  though  in  no  sense  of  the  ■word  representatives  of  the  priest- 
liood,  they  have  elected  to  petition  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
soub  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  on  whose  answer  mnch  depends— 
more  than  the  petitioned  imagine,  more  than  even  the  petitlimen 
could  reatiiie. 

And  to  what  does  such  answer  amount  T  I  fee)  that  I  ezpren 
only  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  483  when,  in  view  of  the  epis- 
copal uttei'ances  on  the  Sacrament  in  question,  I  thaok  Qod  for  tbe 
answer  which,  as  a  whole.  He  was  pleased  to  send  us.  Of  cotarse  it 
was  not  the  answer  which  saints  of  the  Church  from  the  depths  of 
their  love  would  have  offered  to  us,  or  which  doctors  of  tbe  Chorrfi 
from  the  stores  of  their  leanuog  would  have  pnblished  to  the  world. 
But  then,  none  who  spoke  may  be  considered  doctors  ;  and  toot  all 
with  certainty  may  be  accounted  saints.  Of  course  it  was  not  tbe 
auswer  which  we  should  have  given  to  ounelves  ;  neither  was  it  the 
answer  which  we  could  have  anticipated,  or  aotually  imagined.  It 
was  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to  us  :  it  was  at  once 
better  and  worse  than  we  hoped.*  Of  course  the  answer  was  not 
consistent  with  itself,  conciliatory  in  form,  unimpeachaUe  in  wb- 
stance.  Indeed,  it  was  in  many  ways  the  opposite :  and  worse  tlian 
all,  it  was  oracular.  Yet  from  its  many^ded  tcfrnu  may  be  fnuned 
a  self-contained  and  even  bormonitous  expression  of  Ofnaitm.  For,  is 
spite  of  obscurity,  in  npite  of  inconaisteney,  in  spite  of  denials  and 
limitations,  in  spite  of  inuendo  and  outspoken  inTOOtive,  tbe  InriH^ 
in  sacred  Synod  assembled  an thoritatively  pronounced 

That  Confession — without  indeed  the  prefix  "  Sacramemtal,"  yrt  u 
the  Bishop  of  London  affirmed  "to  the  ears,"  Auricular  Confeasiw— 
is  an  iot^fral  portion  of  tbe  formal  doctrine  and  actual  j»actioe  fi 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  present  day,  as  by  law  established. 

Had  the  Petition  of  the  488  succeeded  only  in  diCTtiag  this 
expression  of  opinion  from  tiie  beads  of  tbe  Church,  under  the 
influence  of  the  existing  crisis,  the  petitioners  would  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Church.  But  they  were  still  further  rewarded  for 
their  otherwise  ill-requited  boldness  in  addressing,  on  snch  *  ques- 
tion, the  bench  of  bishops.  Subject  to  no  qualiflcation  whatevM' 
beyond  what  the  Prayer  Book  enforces,  the  entire  Synod,  with  hndly 

*  "A  dirappouitnienb"ai]d''worse,"TBa7BdTiBedl7  :  fotdidnot  UiePrimatewJth 
more  thui  ArohfepiMopal  pl^unen  And  decision,  and  with  len  than  Andtlaf'MOI'l 
gradontn«M md  couztm7, dedare  that " bia  adrioe"  to  bis  soffragBUSWH,  "Hut if 
TOO  do  take  thun  (tlw  itams  «f  tbo  PetiUon)  into  ocoMidaiatMit  at  all,  Jtm  iIiobU  da 
M  witii  th«  Ti«w  of  HKNt  dlitinotl/  condemning  them,  and  of  telling  thoe  penma 
(hill  gTHce's  inferior  elergy)  that  yon  hate  no  intention  whatever  of  giTin^  them  Uie 
■lightest  encoamEemciit  in  any  one  of  tho  matters  which  they  bring  befne  yM  F" 
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an  fixceptioa,  and  with  much  Tariety  of  expresaion,  distioctly  com- 
mended the  practice  of  Confession,  and  neaiiy  in  each  case  pointed 
to  the  porieh  priest  as  the  legitimate  ecclesiastical  officer  charged 
with  the  reception  of  the  penitent.  Subject  to  certain  stipulatJODUi 
which,  for  cleamesa'  sake,  I  have  tabulated,  the  judgment  which  haa 
been  collectively,  pronounoed  may  thus  be  described  in  detail  from 
the  lips  of  each  individual  bii^bop. 

I.  If  it  be  not  "sacramental  and  indispensable"  in  the  sense  in 
which.the  two  greater  Sacraments  are  declared  to  be  generally  neeea- 
saty  to  salvation  by  the  Church  Catechism. — (Ardibishop  of  Canter- 
bury.) ■ 

If  it  be  not  "  abused  "  by  such  a. "  perpetual  Confession  as  is,  in 
fact,  tiie  durection  of  the  soul  by  another,"— (Bishop  oS  Winchester.) 

li  it  be  not  "  habitual "  Ccmfession  in  the  sense  of,  or  as  "  equivalent 
to,  compulsory  "  ConfeesioBJ — (Bi^op  of  Salisbury.) 

If  it  be  not  used  as  a  "  dram,"  but  only  as  a  "  medione." — (Bishi^ 
of  Hereford.) 

-  If  it  be  not  administared  by  one  who  sets  "  himself  up  as  a  general 
confessor  without  any  authority  hut  his  own." — (Bishop  of  Ely.) 

If  it  be  not  the  "throwing  off  the  burden  of  personal  respouBi- 
bility/'  nnd  the  "  puttii^  (a  man's  conscience)  into  the  hands  of 
others"— (Bi^p  of  London^) 

Or,  on  the  other  hand — 

II.  If  it  be  merely  the  "  free  inteccourse  between  a  clergyman  aod 
his  penitent  paiishionei^"— (Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

If  it  be  &e  "  exceptional  case  of  a  burdened  and  unquiet  con- 
aeieues."— <-(Bishop  of  London.) 

If  it  be  "  oocasionai,  under  cironmitaDces  of  necessity.  "—(Bishop 
of  Salidbury.) 

If  it  be  an  "  optional  and  disGretionaiy  resort  of  a  person  with  an 
.aggnevedi  constsence,  to  the  pastor  of  his  own  parish." — (Bishop  of 
Feterhwoi^h.) 

If  it  be  "  voluntary  and  occaaiooaL" — (Bishop  of  Lich£eld.) 

If  it  be  the  furnishing  of  "  earnest  Mid  awakened  persons  of  a 
means  of  assistance  which  they  require." — (Bishop  of  Baogor.) 

If  it  supplies  a  "  want  which  is  not  fully  met  in  the  Church  of 
England." — (Biuhop  of  &  Asaph.) 

Then,  in  any  of  these  cases,  either  negative  or  positive,  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  distinctly  aud  positively  enunciate  the 
truth  that : — 

IIL  Confession  is  a  "  matter  divinely  permitted  "  by  GotL — (Bishop 
of  Salisbury.) 

Confession  is  "  distinctly  sanctioned  "  and  "  clearly  recognized"  by 
the  Church. — (Bishop  of  Gloucester  aud  Bristol.) 

Confession  is  not  only  "  allowed,"  (Archbbhop  of  Canterbury),  but 
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"recommended,"  (BbtMpof  Wiii(iecter) ;  not  only  "  peaoi^ed "  but 
CTen  "eocouragBd"  hj  the  Giiutch, — (Bishop  of  £%). 

Confessioii  ie  of  "  great  advantage,"  aod  "  may  be  of  very  great 
twe." — (Kdiop-of  Herrferd.)- 

CoofesBion  "  allows  (^  very  great  freedom  ...  in  the  choice 
of  the  person  to  whom  (it)  is  made." — (Bishop  of  Lichfield.) 

And  lastly — 

Confession  should  be  made  by  the  faiUiful,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  their  own  "  pastor." — (Bishops  of  Ziondon,  Qlouoester  and  Bristol, 
Ely,  Salisbury,  and  Peterborou^)* 

The  judgment  of  the  bishi^  on  Confession  will  variously  afiect 
members  of  the  different  schools  of  thought  within  the  Church  of 
England.  To  the  High-Church  party  as  a  whole  the  debate  in  Cm- 
vocation  will  prove,  if  not  a  matter  of  unmixed  gratulation,  at  least 
in  ite  results  a  solid  and  positive  gun.  Two  views,  of  course,  may  be 
taken  of  it;  and  if  some  are  content  with  the  bishops'  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  the  English  Church  as  limited  by  her  formnlaiin, 
others  will  rejoice  at  tbe  providential  over-ruling  of  personal  preju- 
dice in  favoui'  of  Catholic  tradition.  But  to  the  Low-ChurchuuD, 
and  also  to  the  Latitudinarian,  the  debate  must  be  altogether 
unpalatable.  They  c»i  derive  neither  satisfaction  from  what  wu 
allowed  in  deference  to  a  common  Cbristiaoity,  nor  consolatjoii  from 
what  was  denied  in  regard  to  a  particular  development  In  truth, 
the  bishops  have  deliberately  drawn  a  wide  and  impassable  Hoe 
between  themselves  and  Infidels  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  Frotes- 
tants  on  the  other.  Against  the  latter,  they  clearly  declare  tbeir 
assent  to  the  practice  of  private  CQnfessio&  to  a  priest,  under  certn 
ocmditioaa  Against  the  former,  they  dogmatically  uaert  tkei/  belief 
in  priestly  Absolution,  without  any  qu^ifioation  whatever.  Jt  is  4^ 
some  impCHtance  to  tha  Catholic  Revival  for  the- world  to  see  that  on 
these  two  points  .we  clergy  are  absolutely  at  ese  with  our  eoeieNasti- 
cal  superiors  in  the  Chumh,  in  opposition  both  to  b^Ak  aeatimenlsl 
Scepticism  and  also  to  cold  beartless  f  rotesbaatisBL  if  the  debate 
in  Convocation  on  Saotamental  CoafMsion  has  efifocted  nothing  bimg 
than  this,  it  has  done  much.  ObBy-  SsB'Ixr. 


*  Of  mnne  a  (911I0  mighb  Kinuk,  tlut  [-  h»%  not  athmAd  t 
yr"""**™'*  n>d«T  whicb  C«iif««ioii  U  advonotod  bj  bUbops  of  tlw  EnglttkChank- 
Csiefnl  sta47  ■>'  tlie  debate  would  show  him  thn(  Uie  Bishop  of  Fetarboroagli  w«dd 
nnctioa  neitlie]:  "habltunJ"  nor  "  com^iulsaiy  Confestiioii  j"  Uiat  tlie  ^Uhap  of 
Boebetter  would  Mnotdon  CoDfeasioB-^hen  not  "  pnblldj  pT«Mh«d  vtA  impfi"*' 
npon  the  young'  Ctom  tiie  d»7  of  theic  ocnfirmatloii  oumid ; "  Uwl  Um  BWmv"' 
TilwT^p"  would  toleiate  it  if  not  emploj«d  t^  "  Sioten  of  Han?  "  and  **  ptditraki' 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  would  not  object  to  ConfesKion  if  it  be  not  noeiTsd  hf  '■ 
joDii^  and  inexperienced  man  setting  himself  up  as  a  general  oonfeasoi  bx  pacfil*  <i 
tender  >g«  Mid  gnal!  weakueM  of  choractei ;  "  that  tto  Bishop  df  Osfatd  mold 
patmniw  Confesuon  if  only  "  }roiing  women  "  wete  ^eT«atid  "  irom  ^aJBg  tajNH 
dergymen  for  aaij  private  direction  (tf  any  kind."    But  tJien  I  am  not  «jnioaL 
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THAT  ^e  preeeDt  age  w  nn&vonrable  to  the  pi 
highest  and  moBt  permanent  forme  of  poetry,  i 
which  has  now  become  almost  trite ;  yet  it  may  be  d 
in  making  it,  we  have  evier  gmeped  its  -full  weight  i 
What  is  the  nature,  and  what  the  extent,  of  the  o] 
1:^  an  age  of  pi-ogress  to  the  development  of  th 
epic  genius  t  In  the  fir^t  place,  rapid  general  prog 
we  exist  in  an  Essentially  middle-class  era,  which  ii 
any  thought  that  goes  deeper  than  the  slight  intelle 
necessary  to  procure  material  success ;  and  in  tfa 
progress  means  restless  activity,  and  an  utter  inabiHl 
calm  essential  to  the  conception  and  completion  of  ai 
survive  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Such  are  the  poi 
assumed,  we  believe,  in  this  nmtter,  and  on  the 
appear  to  have  very  plausible  support.  Yet'  on  care 
they  must  be  pronounced  untenable  The  imperioi 
will  set  both  at  defiance,  for  in  this  respect  of  tir 
genius  knows  do  law.     It  is  like  the  wind  of  Heavi 
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There  it  Usteth,"  and  neither  man  nor  circumstance  can  aireat  its 
advancement  to  ripenesa  and  perfectibility.  The  facts  of  hiBtor;,alw, 
are  against  the  propositions  we  are  combating.  The  times  signalited 
by  the  greatest  achievements  in  arts  and  commence  have  been  those 
in  which  we  have  beheld  the  great  luminaries  of  thought,  stietehing 
away  down  from  the  flourishing  of  the  oldest  poets  to  the  Elizabethan 
age.  What  century  in  the  world's  history  was  not  a  century  of 
progress  ?  and  why  should  we,  because  the  progress  differs  in  degree 
and  somewhat  in  kind,  arrive  at  the  hasty  conclusion  that  the  decay 
of  genius  is  in  accord  with  the  ratio  of  progress  i  Further,  observe 
what  this  idea  commits  us  to.  It  implies,  so  far  as  England  i* 
concerned,  that  the  days  of  her  intellectual  supremacy  ai-e  over.  The 
ithopkeeper  has  come  and  the  poet  must  depart  And  what  i^  our 
prospect  for  the  future  X  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  an 
but  regarded  as  on  the  threshold  of  progress;  and  if  the  present 
period  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  its 
sublimest  forms,  what  can  we  look  for  in  the  next,  and  the  sextt 
We  cannot  believe  it  impossible  that  even  now  that  repose  could  be 
attained  which  should  leave  the  Seer  calm  and  unmoved  amidst  the 
thundering  and  tbe  roar  of  contemporary  life. 

Whether  or  not  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced  a  poet  of  the 
very  first  rank  may  be  an  open  question,  to  be  judged  differently  1^ 
different  minds ;  bat  there  oau  be  no  doubt  that  they  an  wrong 
who  disparage  it  in  compaaison  with  tbe  two  preceding  centuies. 
Given  the  brilliant  Pope,  the  noUe  Biydeo,  and  the  gentle  Cowper, 
the  eighteenth  century  is  still  far  behind  our  own,  which  has  [kd- 
duced  its  Wordsworth,  its  Byron,  and  its  Shelley,  not  to  meirtion  tmx 
principal  living  poets.  Nei^er  can  Milton,  solitaiy  in  his  grandtnir, 
we^;fa  down  this  latter  list  of  names,  and  bear  off  the  palm  from  us  in 
favour  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Alone,  he  is  &r  greater  than  any 
of  them — ^Wordsworth  most  nearly  approaching  hia  altitude  perhi^— 
but  he  shone  in  the  firmament  "a  lonely  star."  We  have  to  go  ba^ 
still  another  centuiy  to  ctHue  to  that  age  whii^  not  only  eclipses  tie 
present  but  every  other  in  tbe  world's  axmals  ibrthe  splendour  of  iU 
imaginative  literature. 

The  mode  of  criticism  in  vogue  toids  to  discourage  ratiier  tbaa 
assist  tbe  higher  development  of  the  poetic  faculty.  And  in  thi^  to 
a  great  extent,  criticism  but  fudlows  the  thought  of'  the  a^,  which  is 
sharp  and  shallow,  not  broad  and  deepi  That  which  ouinot  be 
grasped  by  the  nineteenth>century  intellect  without  many  tluoes  of 
labour,  is  to  be  thrown  on  one  side  as  unsuitable,  and  missing  the 
tendencies  of  the  time.  Literature  must  be  a  relaxfttion,  not  a  study; 
the  palate  most  be  tickled,  not  the  whole  body  made  strong.  We 
are  in  the  transition  period.    We  have  bad  our  Sbakspeare,  and  do 
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not  waot  aaother ;  what  readers  desiderate  now  is  mosaic-work  which 
shall  attract  attention  and  admiration  by  its  fiDish.  We  do  not 
ksow,  but  we  ehoqld  imagine  Uiat  eVen  the  Foet-Laureate  must 
have  at  times  f^t  depressed  by  the  inatteotiTeness,  and  almost 
positire  dislike,  of  the  age  to  what  is  loftiest  in  hia  vocatioD.  Insen- 
sibly, too,  all  our  authors  gradually  bow  to  the  influences  of  the 
period,  which  prove  too  strong  for  their  individual  feeUngs  and  con- 
victions in  matters  of  art  in  poetry. '  It  is  with  the  hope  of  recalling 
the  attention  of  our  best  writei-s  to  the  fact  that  if  we  proceed  in  the 
same  d^reeof  decline  which  the  past  thirty  yeara  have  witnessed  our 
poetic  literature  will  have  been  emasculated,  that  we  have  ventured 
to  aSen  these  somewhat  general,  but  we  believe  necessary,  observa- 
tions,    Hi.  Matthew  Arnold  asks,  in  one  of  hts  poems — 

"  What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  onn  ? 
What  lelmm  b>  {fnnr  wise  7  " 

And  then,  further  on  in  the  same  poem,  he  declares  that— 

"Toofut  welire,  too  much  ue  tried. 
Too  h*TM^d  to  attain 
Woid>irortik'B  sweet  o&ln),  or  Goethe'i  wide 
Aod  InniiDouB  view  to  g«iii." 

This  is-another  reiteration  of  the  idea  we  are  desiring  to  demolish. 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  &llacy.  If  ever  there  was  an  age  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  write  epic  poems  this  is  the  one.  Since  the  time 
that  the  last  great  epic  was  penned  there  have  been  some  half-dozen 
events,  or  series  of  events,  in  civilized  Europe,  which  afford  scope  for 
the  most  inspired  Seer  who  could  arise.  These  events  must  naturaHy 
suggest  themselves  to  any  person  who  gives  himself  the  moat  curaory 
thought  as  to  the  rapid  growths  and  tremendous-  convulsions  which 
have  occurred  in  continental  empires.  And  independently  of  this, 
there  is  one  period  of  English  history  alone — the  period  of  the 
sublime  Milton — which  seems  to  us  to  contain  within  it  the  sourcen 
of  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  such  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
other  cycle  of  this  kingdom's  existence.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
again,— the  great  Napoleon — will  undoubtedly  at  Some  time  or  other, 
perhaps  two  centaries  hence,  attract  the  first  genius  of  the  time,  who 
will  be  enthralled  by  the  immensity  of  his  theme  in  this  respect, 
that  it  as  clearly  marks  off  the  age  of  the  man  by  his  own  absorb- 
ing and  disastrous  eminence  as  does  the  life  of  any  other  unit  of 
humanity  such  past  age  as  may  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
splendour  of  his  name.  There  are  consideiatione  which  always  prevent 
an  immediately  contemporary  topic  from  being  made  available  for 
epic  ov  dramatic  poetry.  But  why  need  this  disconcert  our  living 
poets,  who  can  jind  so  many  other  subjects,  nat  quite  contemporary, 
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which  ftre  more  snitafale  for  their  pens  T  Oitietsm  vould  not  lie 
^together  in  rain  if  it  Could  rouae  the  race  of  onr  proftss^  seers' 
&om  their  lethai^.  An  oppoTtunity  is  within  their  grasp  such  u 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  genius.  Plartly  with  a  vietr  to  estimate  the 
TTork  which  has  already  beeo  accomplished'  I7  otae  of  oar  Snglish' 
poete,  and  partly  to  indicate  what  he  is  capable  6f  attuning,  we  have 
selected  ibr  some  comments  the  collective  works  of  the  author  whose' 
name  aji^eats  at  the  head  of  this  article.' 

Bol>eFt  Bnchanac  has  himself  given  'v&  a  sketch  of  his  dwn  life, 
and  has  supplemented  that  by  a  paper  on  what  te  calls  "My  own 
Tentatives,"  which  is  in  reality  on6  of  that  most  interestitig  class  of 
articles  which  a  poet  can  give  us— viz.,  a  vie*  of  the  inner  life — ■ 
inadequate,  it  may  be,  bilt  still  a  redtal  of  the  moving  springs  of 
their  raideavours  and  ambititma.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  egotistical ;  bnt 
then  till  we  can  find  a  poet  who  is  not,  there  is  no  necessity  to  be 
severe  upon  him  for  that.  Egotism  is  not  a  crime ;  neither  is  it  a 
blunder  till  it  becomes  offensive  iti  its  manifestation,  and  It  certainly 
cannot  be  sidd  to  be  so  in  the  present  case.  The  poet  is  one  of  the 
few  men  whom  we  can  bear  to  hear  speak  of  themselves :  so  much  of 
the  success  of  his  work  depends  upon  the  thermometer  of  his  own 
feeling,  He  eagerness  wMch  every  person  displays  to  leant  some- 
thing of  the  actual  life  of  onr  great  writers  cannot  bo  ,  founded 
altogether  in  a  morbid  sensationalism.  What  would  we  give,  for 
instance,  for  the  details  relative  to  the  ■pvrmwoAl  of,  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  if  written  by  themselvea  \  And  the  s&me  feeling,  cha»- 
tened  only  in  degree,  we  cherish  towards  all  whose  works  have 
enlightened  and  elevated  mankind.  It  is  the  tribute  which  ordlnaiy 
humanity  pays  to  genius — to  that  quality  which  stands  between  them 
and  the  Almighty,  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  the  latter,  and  gather- 
ing up  for  presentation  to  the  Unseen  the  woes  and  tbd  hopes  of 
man.  We  are  disposed,  then,  always  to  forgive  the  poet  any  tendency 
he  may  exhibit  towards  a  personal  garrulity,  assured  that  the  ofience 
will  be  a  thousand  times  condoned  by  the  riches  he  has  to  communi- 
cate. It  is  not  proposed  to  make  farther  reference  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
life  (as  concurrently  related  in  his  charming  sketch  of  poor  David 
Gray)  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exposiUon  of  his  manner 
in  his  earlier  poems.  But  andoubtedly,  we  imagine,  his  life  had  & 
considerable  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  his  works.  When 
Qray  was  but  a  boy  it  appears  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bobert  Buchanan  at  Glasgow,  and  that  the  two  spent  some  years  ic 
dreaming  and  thinking  together.  At  a  very  early  period  Qray  seems 
to  have  contracted  a  morbidly  exaggerated  opinion  of  himself 
afBrming  that  the  dream  of  his  life  would  not  be  realized  unless  his 
fame  were  ultimately  to  equal  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  he  had 
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flvea  dared  to  set  up  as  models,  wliicfa  he  liad  aome  lu^  of  rivalling, 
two  BtUl  gceater  mentrrShak^peare  and  Ooetb«.  The  danger  whK^ 
attended  these  fioaiing  ideas,  if  theyjstiould  assoiOB  the  substantial 
fonn  of  disease,  was  qtii<^y  perceived  by  Hr.  Buchanan.  But  he 
was  helpless.  Another  was  to  solve  the .  difficoiiy,  and  the  iaterpoei- 
tion  of  Death  averted  the  great  trial,  which  would  have  resulted 
when  Gray  awc^e.  &om  his  biilliaDt  dreams,  to  find,  his  goigeous 
castle  dismantled.  Early  in  1864)  the  two  young  bwd  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  a.  necessity  which,  according  to  th«  tetnper  ud 
grit  of  a  man,  either  makes  him  the  slave  or  the;  master  of  the 
world.  Poets  being  amenable  to  the  ordinaiy  laws  of  nature,  tiiey 
discovered  that  to  live  they  must  work.  One  day  Qray  smd  to  his 
companion,  "  Bob,  I'm  off  to  London."  "  Have  you  funds  %"  asked 
Buchanan.  "  Enough  for  one,  not  enough  for  two,"  was  the  r^qtonse. 
"  If  you.can  get  the  money  anyhow,  we'll  go  together."  The  joam^. 
was  arranged,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  they  travelled  separately, 
though  they  arrived  iu  London  about  the  same  time.  Now  bt^an 
the  bitterness  of  existenceL  The  sen^tive  Scotchman  Gray  found  that 
isL  the  hurry  of  London  life  there  were,  none  who  turned  aside  to 
regard  him  as  a  great  Seer,  or  even  as  one  who  promised  to  become 
such.  Accordingly,  though  he  received  many  individual  kindnetees 
from  one  or  two  friends,  we  find  him  writing,  "  What  brought  me 
here  %  God  kuo^rs,  for  I  don't.  Alorie  in  each  a  place  is  a  honible 
thing.  People  don't  seem  to  understand  me.  Westminster  Abbey ; 
I  was  there  all  day  yesterda^y.  If  I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there — so 
help  me  God  !"  The  strife  went  on — bitter  indeed,  as  only  those 
can  testify  whose  experience  has  been  of  a  umilar  chaiacter.  The 
forecasting  of  the  future,  which  ought  to  have  preceded  their  advent, 
now  became  an  absolute  necessity  when  it  seemed  of  little  use. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  positions  open,  but  nobody  willing  to 
induct  them  into  possession,  and  after  severe  vicissitudes  we  6aA  one 
of  them  becoming  a  supernumerary  at  a  theatre.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  melancholy  etory  in  all  its  details ;  suffice  it  to  state,  that, 
after  numberless  trials  and  buffetings,  the  disease  of  consumption, 
which  had  been  latent  in  Gray,  rapidly  developed  itself,  and  he  wsis 
carried  off  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  After  his  decease,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  epitaphs  ever  written  was  found  amongst  his  papers, 
penned  by  himself  in  view  of  his  dissolution.  Mr.  Buchanan 
f^pears  to  have  cherished  for  his  iriend  one  of  those  attachments 
wtuch  are  an  honour  to  hunum  nature,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
effect  in  the  growth  of  character.  In  verse  which  deserves  to  live 
(viz.,  in  the  poem  "  To  David  in  Heaven  "),  the  survivor  of  these  two 
friends  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  embalm,  bim  with  the  spices  of  remembrance  and 
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affectioD.  The  rest  (^  Mr.  Buchanan's  life  is  suffidcmdj  known  to 
the  public.  He  early  gained  its  ear,  and  has  steadily  maintaioed 
himself  in  its  &Toar,  ripening,  as  poets  should  do,  vith  penonal 
experience  and  observation  of  the  world. 

One  result  of  strenuous  labour  and  of  material  deprivataoD  is  to 
deepen  the  pathos  of  life.  And  when  the  individual  is  a  poet  the 
experience  is  doubly  valuable  to  him.  A  poet  without  pathos— either 
natural  or  acquired — seems  to  us  one  who  will  utterly  foil  in  reaching 
the  highest  ends  of  bis  being.  It  was  anguiA  which  sublimated  the 
geniua  of  Dante  and  led  to  what  is  grandest  in  his  divine  compod> 
tions.  His  was  an  example  of  what  we  shouldcall  acquired  pathos 
— ^tfaat  is,  the  pathos  begotten  in  the  spirit  through  sufforing.  An 
example  of  natural  pathos  is  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth,  whose  tife 
wea  singularly  iiree  from  the  ordinary  sadnesses  of  humanity,  but  who 
yet  possessed,  as  it  has  been  so  beautifully  exptessed,  and  he  might 
have  claimed  for  himself— r 

"  ThoughU  tlwt  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  toazB." 

Take  the  choicest  spirits  in  our  poetic  record,  the  most  mirthfal, 
unembajrassed,  and  careless  of  their  species,  and  there  will  be  found 
ruming  throi^h  the  natures  of  all  this  subtle  yet  sweet  chord  (^ 
sadness,  which  makes  them  so  tender  to  the  race,  and  sympathetic 
withaL  The  poet  is  commissioned  to  foel  for  humanity  ;  and  withont 
pathos  he  would  surely  have  no  more  to  communicate  than  other 
men.  It  is  his  reel  voice,  and  that  which  makes  him  the  sweet 
singer  of  creation. 

Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes — 
no  mean  judge  in  these  and  ct^nate  matters — affirmed  that  Mr 
Buohauaawas  a  genuine  poet  At  the  time,  those  who  guarded  the 
gates  of  literature  were  divided  in  opinion,  though  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  critics~~and  that  the  most  competent  portion  of  th»n 
—welcomed  the  new-comer  as  a  true  singer,  one  who  had  some- 
thing new  to  communicate.  In  looking  to  the  volume  which  evoked 
the  varied  opinions  now.  Idylls  and  Legends  of  Znverbwm,  one  is 
struck  with  this  thought — the  courage  of  the  man  who  should  dare 
to  challenge  the  world  on  subjects  which  in  themselves  appeared  to 
possess  but  few  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  whose  treatment  in 
the  hands  of  most  must  certainly  result  in  disastrous  fulure  t  But 
the  fact  alone  that  the  author  was  so  successful  in  investing  the 
umplest  themes  with  an  interest  which  could  not  be  gainsaid 
appeared  to  us,  and  does  now  a^r  the  lapse  of  many  years,  an 
undoubted  proof  of  genius.  There  was  not  placed  before  tiie  critks 
a  volume  of  verse  on  heroic  or  old-world  subjects — sabjeots  wfaodi  of 
themselves  are  instinct  with  the  poetic  feeling — treated  with  all  the 
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glow  aad  fancy  wbjch  could  be  tiirown  about  them.  The  facts  were 
8iEa]^e  ia  the  extreti.'^.  ^  youth  whose  heart  was  large — large  in 
the  sense  of  active  poetic  sympathy — and  whose  imagination  was 
quick,  took  from  the  lives  of  certain  diaiactera  which  had  crossed 
his  path,  or  with  whose  inner  experience  be  was  somewhat  ac-  . 
quaintad,  incidents  which  had  apparently  no  special  significance 
whatever  for  other  men,  and  said  to  himself  that  he  could  draw  from 
thence  what  should  he  a  delight  and  profit  to  the  worid.  And  he 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  woriced  in  a  style  which 
had  hitherto  been  unappreciated,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity.  The  world  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  poetry  as  a 
tnmmed  garden,  discovering  colour,  beauty,  symmetry — it  seemed  to 
have  foigotten  that  it  might  also  be  a  forest  or  an  irregular  hill-side 
with  naked  rocks  and  the  majesty  of  trees.  These  Idylls  have  little 
in  them  to  recommend  tbem  to  those  who  regard  poetry  simply  as 
the  art  of  turning  melodious  periods  ;  but  they  possess  the  higher 
qualities  of  imagination  and  the  music  of  natural  emotion.  Above 
all,  they  exhibit  the  first  requirement  in  a  poet,  via.,  insight,  that 
&culty  which  is  the  initial  point  in  his  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
species.  The  poems  are  not  great  in  themselves,  but  they  un- 
doubtedly exhibit  those  qualities  which,  rightly  fostered,  develtq* 
into  greatness.  The  thing  which  was  of  most  importance  to  the 
writer  to  secure  he  waa  successful  in  accomplishing  ;  he  caused  .the 
reader  to  reflect,  after  the  reading  of  the  poems,  upon  the  gifts  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  their  production.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  one  or  two  of  these  Idylls.  Take  the  story  of  Willie  Baird, 
narrated  by  the  schoolmaster  i&  Inverbum.  Told  in  the  simplest  of 
blank  verse,  there  is  yet  a  grip  about  it  which  enrols  its  author  at 
once  amongst  the  players  on  the  harp  of  the  human  heart.  The  old 
man  tells  of  the  iufluence  of  little  Willie  upon  bis  ^irit,  chastening 
and  refining  it.  He  imagines  that  he  has  seen  the  face  somewhere 
before  in  the  beauteous  life  of  the  north  ;  and  then  he  says,  as  the 
result— 

■■  Alone  at  nighta, 
'    I  rend  my  Bible  more  and  Bnclid  leas. 

For,  mind  jon,  like  my  betteis,  I  had  bwB 

Half-aooffer,  half-belierer  ;  on  the  whole, 

I  Uionght  the  life  beyond  a  neelen  dieam 

Beit  1^  alone." 

Then  the  boy's  philosophy  came  on,  and  one  day  he  puzzled  the  old 
schoolmaster  by  asking,  as  he  clasped  his  white  hands  round  the 
neck  of  the  collie  Donald,  "  Do  do^es  gang  to  Heaven  T  "  a  question 
to  be  repeated  indefinitely  without  answer.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  gradual  return  of  the  old  man  to  a  well-grounded  faith,  en- 
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gendered  so  beautifully,  and  almost  consummated  by  the  death  of 
WiUie.  The  language  in  which  the  hist^x-y  is  unfolded  is  sustained, 
and  aboands  in  imagery  vhich,  if  not  so  lofty  as  we  find  in  aome  of 
Ur.  Buchanan's  other  works,  is  true  and  appropriate.  Of  a  h^er 
stamp,  however,  is  the  poem  "  Poet  Andrew,"  which  dejncts  the 
ah(»t  sad  life  of  jroung  Gray.  The  story  is  told  by  the  fiither  of 
Andrew,  a  simi^e-hcarted  weaver,  who  does  not  nnderstand  the  gift 
wherewith  his  son  is  dowered.  The  character  of  the  father  is  drawn 
with  great  power  and  individuality,  and  the  whole  poem,  shining 
with  the  tenderness  which  springs  from  a  loving  heart,  is  fiill  of  the 
deepest  human  interest  Andrewu  parents  endeavoured  to  teacli 
him  common-sense,  and  when  they  were  reproached  for  having  a 
poet  in  the  house,  exclaimed,  "A  poet?  God  forbid!  "  somewhat 
dubious  as  to  the  full  meaning  and  import  of  their  terriblo  possessioa 
But  at  length  they  discovei'ed  Andrew's  printed  poems,  with 

"  Wotdi  pottle-bellied,  meftninglete,  and  strinse. 
That  Bteotted  np  and  down  the  printed  page, 
like  Bailiee,  made  to  blostet  and  look  big  " — 

a  gn^hic  description  of  what  was  doubtless  a  source  of  terror  to  the 
old  man,  who  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  offence  as 
writing  a  line  in  his  life.  The  youth  was  grumbled  at  in  vain  for 
his  tendencies  to  ruin,  and  at  length  he  left  his  home  and  went  up 
to  the  great  City,  where  he  was  followed  by  a  mother's  deep  love 
and  a  Other's  solicitude,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  wrongheadedne^^. 
But  the  dariE  shadow  drew  near — the  trouble  that  was  deeper  than 
all  othos.  The  poet  came  home  to  die,  and  the  scene  is  depicted 
with  a  pathos  which  has  rarely  been  excelled  for  calm  and  yet  strong 
simjdicity.    Thus  speaks  the  broken-hearted  father  : — 

"  One  Sabbath  day— 
llu^lart  of  winter,  for  the  oaller  air 
Waa  diawing  aweetnea  from  the  barks  of  tie^ — 
When  down  the  lane,  I  aaw  to  my  snrpriBe 
A  anowdzop  blooming'  undetneBth  a  biili. 
And  gladl;  plnoksd  the  flowei  to  oany  home 
ToAadiaw. 

Bt^ring  aonght. 
Into  his  hand  I  put  the  year  i  Qrst  flower. 
And  tnm'd  awa'  to  hide  my  faos  ;  and  he — 
He  smiled — and  at  the  imile,  I  knew  not  why. 
It  awun  npon  lo,  in  a  fraa^  pain, 
nie  and  was  cximo  at  laat,  at  laa^  and  DeaUi 
Waa  oreeplnK  l>«i^  ^^  shadow  on  onr  hearts. 
Ve  ptied  on  Andrew,  oall'd  him  by  hia  name 
And  hmoh'd  him  softly — and  be  U^  awhilcv 
Hb  een  spon  {be  mow,  is  a  datk  dtaun, 
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Yet  neither  heaid  nor  sbw  ;  but  soddfolj. 
He  Bhix^  ant,'  the  visioa  wi'  «.  smile. 
Raised  InatzanB  een,  stlU  HiniliDjr,  h>  the  sky. 
Next  upon  ns,  then  dropt  them  to  the  flower 
Ilkftt  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  mnrmured  low. 
Like  one  that  gladly  mnnnaiB  to  himael' — 
'  Ont  of  the  Snow,  tite  Snowdrop — out  of  Death 
Comes  Life  ;'  then  closed  hia  eyea  and  made  a  moan. 
And  never  spake  another  word  agwii- " 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  bj  the  most  exacting,  that  there  is 
an  exquisiteness  and  also  a  tenderness  about  this  description  which 
are  so  precisely  suited  to  the  subject  as  to  raise  it  to  a  very  lofty  rank 
of  poetry.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  language  and 
thought  more  happily  wedded  than  they  are  here.  The  "  Widow 
Mysie,"  in  the  same  volume,  betrays  qualities  of  quite  another 
stamp,  exhibiting  principally  a  ati-ange,  quaint  humour  which  seems 
to  dimple  every  page  into  laughter.  But  of  all  the  poemn  given  us 
in  this  volume,  "  Hugh  Sutherland's  Pansiee"  must  bear  off  the  palm 
for  its  apprehension  of  the  subtle  ties  between  man  and  nature,  and 
for  the  ohoiceiiess  of  its  comparisons.  Hugh  Sutberland  was  a 
weaver,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  that  beautiful 
flower,  the  pansy,  watching  it  grow  "  from  blue  to  deeper  blue,  in 
midst  of  each  a  golden  dazzle  like  a  glimmering  star."  He  was  a 
lame  and  sickly  lad,  but  pansy-growing  had  made  his  lieart  fi-agrant. 
By-and-by  people  praised  his  flowers,  and  the  desire  to  become 
known  for  his  labour  took  possession  of  him.  After  various  exhibi- 
tions he  carried  off  the  highest  prizes,  aud  it  became  a  matter  of 
commoa  remai-k  that  his  pansies  were  the  finest  to  be  found.  But 
following  on  this  came  n^lect  of  his  garden,  for  Hugh  had  feUen  in 
love ;  he  was  eventually  married  to  bis  Mary,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  happy  father  took  a  baby  to  the  font,  whom  he  christened 
Pansy.  Then  came  strife  with  poverty ;  Hugh  could  scarcely  gain 
sustenance  for  his  family,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  he  was 
obliged  to  break  up  his  home,  leave  his  flowers,  and  go  to  Edinglase. 
He  thought  bitterly  of  the  wee  things  he  bad  left  behind  to  wither 
and  die,  but  a  more  terrible  thing  yet  awaited  him.  The  little 
human  Pansy  he  had  so  tenderly  cherished  faded  on  its  mother's 
breast,  unable,  as  be  said,  to  bear  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  after  much 
weeping  it  was  transplanted  to  the  Garden  of  Heaven.  Thns  he 
lost  all,  and  finally  began  himself  to  change,  through  grief,  till  there 
came  the  fearful  intimation  from  the  physician  that  he  could  not 
recover  from  his  illness.  Then  he  longed  to  see  the  pansies  before 
he  died,  and  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  summer,  he  was  once  more 
in  the  old  cottage.  The  final  scene  shall  be  told  in  ^e  words  of  the 
author,  for  we  wish  it  to  be  noted  what  beaaty  there  is  in  the 
S  N  2 
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description — a  beauty  that  is  melanclioly,  togetber  also  with  a  tender- 
ness and  truth  in  the  imagery  which  give  a  finbh  to  the  poetrj,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  idyllic  excellence  :— 

"  By  slow  degrees  he  grew 
Cheerful  utd  meek  as  dying  man  could  be, 
And  u  1  spoke  there  oame  from  far-awaj 
The  faint  sweet  melody  of  Sabbath  belle. 
And,  '  Hugh,'  I  said, '  if  God  the  Oudener 
Neglected  those  he  reais  as  yon  have  done 
Tour  paiudea  and  your  Paaqr,  It  wore  ill 
For  we  who  blooaom  in  His  gaidan.    Nigfat 
And  morning  He  is  bosy  at  His  work. 
He  smiles  to  gire  us  sunshine,  and  we  live  : 
He  stoops  to  phut  vs  soflly,  and  our  hearts 
lyvnible  to  see  the  darkaets,  hnoaing  not 
Hit  the  AadoiB  He,  in  stooping.  casU. 
He  plu^t  your  Pansy  so,  and  it  was  well. 
But,  Hugh,  though  some  be  beautiful  and  grant!, 
Some  sickly,  like  yourself,  and  mean,  and  poor. 
He  lores  them  all,  the  Gudener  Iotcs  them  all '. ' 
Then  later,  when  no  longer  he  oould  nt 
Out  on  the  threshold,  and  the  end  was  near. 
We  set  a  plate  of  pansies  by  his  bed 
To  cheer  him.    '  He  is  coming  near.'  I  said, 
'  Great  is  the  gaidon,  but  the  Oaidener 
Ib  coming  to  the  comer  where  you  bloom 
So  sickly  1 '    And  he  smiled  and  moan'd, '  I  hear  ! 
And  sank  upon  his  pillow  wearily. 
His  hollow  eyes  no  longer  bore  Uie  llght> 
The  diu-lineas  gather'd  rooud  him  as  I  said, 
'  The  Gn^-dener  is  standing  at  your  aide. 
His  shade  is  on  yon  and  you  cannot  see  : 

0  Lord,  that  lovest  both  the  strong  and  weak, 
Pluck  hbn  and  wear  him  ! '    Even  as  I  pn^d, 

1  felt  the  shadow  there  and  hid  my  face  : 

But  when  I  look'd  again  the  flower  was  pluck'd. 
The  shadow  gone  :  the  sunshine  thro'  the  blind 
Gleam'd  faintly,  and  the  widow'd  woman  wept." 

AVe  are  unable  to  point  to  a  more  distinctly  poetical  idea  than  tlit^ 
one  embodied  in  the  three  lines  marked  in  italics,  and  in  truth 
there  is  a  great  suffusion  of  poetiy  through  the  entire  passage.  The 
whole  volume  is  not,  of  course,  written  with  this  wealth  of  imag^ 
and  power  of  delineation.  There  are  many  pages  here  and  there 
which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  lifted  out  of  the  level  of  commonplace; 
but  enough  has  verily  been  shown  to  demonstrate  that  those  critics 
were  right  who  thought  that  a  new  poet  had  come  who  had  the  real 
ring  about  him,  and  whose  further  fortunes  were  worthy  of  being 
watched  with  considerable  interest. 

Before  offering  some  general  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  or  chara^ 
teristics  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  genius,  we  will  first  glance  very  brieflyat 
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the  various  works  which  he  haa  written.  Thpre  was  a  volume 
eotitled  tlndei-tOTies  which  preceded  in  publication  the  one  we  have 
just  dealt  with.  With  the  notable  exception  of  the  introductory 
poem,  it  deals  almost  exclusively  with  classical  subjects.  While  it 
could  not  appeal  directly  to  the  feelings  of  so  many  people  as  its 
predecessor,  there  is  stamped  upon  it  the  same  realistic  power. 
There  was  quite  enough  in  the  volume  to  cause  the  lovers  of  poetry 
to  wonder  at  the  new  writer,  who  lavishly  threw  about  undoubted 
riches  in  every  poem.  One  oF  the  best  features  about  the  book  is 
its  workmanship,  which  is  eminently  satisfiictory, — in  truth,  leaving 
little  to  be  desired.  For  those  who  wish  to  see  what  could  be  done 
by  one  who  was  just  entering  upon  a  literary  career,  let  them  turn  to 
the  poem  "  Proteus,"  and  note  the  description  of  the  death  of  Pan. 
He  dies  because  of  the  birth  of  the  infant  of  Bethlehem.  The  idea 
is  fine,  and  finely  worked  out.  The  world  was  again  renewed  witli 
the  presence  of  Christ,  and,  as  it  is  well  expressed, — 


Then,  the  lines  which  follow  ai-e  exceedingly  striking.  In  other 
poems  the  old  world  subject  is  again  and  again  made  to  live  in 
modem  modes  and  thought.  "The  Syren"  is  full  of  music,  its 
rhythm  being  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  its  feUows,  and  the 
spirit  is  taken  away  from  its  enclosure  to  the  scene  which  the  poet  is 
endeavouring  to  depict.  The  gifts  of  the  writer  ara  here  put  to 
excellent  uses,  and  he  is  as  successful,  imaginatively,  as  he  is  in 
attaining  hie  leading  purpose.  Of  "Pygmalion  the  Sculptor,"  and 
one  or  two  other  efforts  also,  we  could  have  said  something,  but  inas^ 
much  ae  the  volume  waa  one  of  probation  chiefly,  there  is  perhaps 
no  necessity  to  delay  here  further.  What  other  references  should  bo 
made  to  the  volume  can  be  made,  either  directly  or  inferentially,  at 
another  period. 

The  work,  however,  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  that 
its  author  had  no  ordinary  career  before  him,  was  London  Poems. 
It  clearly  shows  that  the  poet  was  possessed  of  this  definite  idea — 
viz.,  to  get  free  from  the  flash  and  glitter  that  encruBted  the  writings 
of  other  authors,  and,  in  too  many  cases  it  is  to  be  feared,  blinded 
their  readers  to  the  poverty  of  thought  which  lay  beneath.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  desire  was  to  understand  and  interpret  humanity.  That 
he  was  singularly  successful  in  those  views  of  it  which  he  haa  given 
us — restricted  though  they  were  in  scope — there  is  no  possibility  of 
denying.  Each  poem  is  impregnated  with  a  local  truth  which  is 
truly  astonishing,  and  the  setting  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  the 
subjects.     Had  he  essayed  to  tell  these  stories  of  the  poor  in  the 
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loftiest  style,  the  probability  ia  we  Bhonld  have  lost  the  depth  of  efieet 
ID  the  daszle  of  outward  ahow.  Their  strength  is  proved  in  the  Toy 
&ct  that  they  affect  us  so  deeply  when  they  axe  cast  in  the  very 
simplest  mould.  The  style  ia,  indeed,  sometjmes  bald  to  simplicity. 
But  altogether  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  result  has  justified  the 
author's  method.  It  was  made  a  reproach  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  (me 
of  his  own  craft  that  he  bad  chosea  such  humble  subjects;  but  surely 
the  man  or  the  poet  who  forgets  the  poor  forgets  the  paths  in  which 
the  Qodhead  most  frequently  walks  \  Where  can  the  divinitf  of 
endurance  be  found  so  nobly  developed  as  in  thoee  very  beings  whose 
touch  is  contamination  to  the  curled  darlings  of  society  %  Instead  of 
contempt,  that  man  is  deserving  of  gratitude  who  boldly  goes  into  the 
lowest  strata  of  society,  and  dares  to  show  to  the  higher  world  the 
streaks  of  goodness  and  nobUity  of  character  which  are  to  be  traced 
there.  Turn  to  the  sistw  art  of  paantiog  and  note  where  the  finest 
pathos  is  to  be  met  with.  Is  it  in  the  great  historical  pieces  to  whuji 
we  are  sometimes  treated,  or  in  the  fashionable  non-entities  who,  in 
various  guise,  cover  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  such  wondrous 
profusion — or,  lastly,  is  it  not  rather  in  such  pictures  as  Faed's 
"  Mitherless  Bairn"!  Everyone  admits  at  once  that  what  is  emotional 
is  strongest  in  its  infiusuce.  With  some  such  fcelmg  as  thia,  conpkd 
with  the  desire  to  demonstrate  that  art  was  not  restricted  in  its 
treatment,  Uj.  Budianan  probably  produced  jtomlon  Poem&  One 
admirable  result  of  his  artistic  skill  is  thia — that  in  reading  the 
poems  the  poet  is  absent  from  our  thoughts,  and  we  are  able  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  upon  the  objects  p^seoted  to  u&  The  strk 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  sueh  aa  not  to  destroy,  by  superior 
force,  the  effect  of  the  work.  For  real  music  and  the  gift  of  embody- 
mg  one  simple  idea  in  a  form  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  sotd,  "The 
Blind  Linnet "  deserves  high  commendation : — 


TlteM 

At  the  ^rindow  oppamte  me  ;— 
It  facia  tlko  nui  cm  ilm  wlagi, 

Thoogli  it  omniiat  Me. 
Cmi  a  biid  hAva  thoDghts  7    H»7  be. 


^Hke  HimpcrtMMi  ii  iittiofr, 

High  i/er  Uie  hniniiiiiig  ibeet. 
The  little  linnet  i«  Sitting 

Between  the  ann  &nd  her  Beat. 
All  daylong 

She  Btf  Mhee  weerlljr  tl>«n> 
And  I  know  (he  ii  not  yonng. 

And  I  know  she  ia  not  feir ; 
For  I  wfttoh  hei  heid  bent  down 
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Tbrongrliotit  the  draaj  At^, 
And  tbe  tiun  msA  hur  o'  brawn 

Ib  threaded  with  Bllrer  gray ; 
And  now  and  then,  with  a  start 
At  tbe  Snttering:  ol  her  heart, 

She  lifts  hes  eTCa  to  tha  hlid. 
And  I  see  in  the  dreair  plaM 
The  g-leam  of  a  thin  wbito  face. 

And  mj  heart  ii  Btizr'd. 


Load  and  long 

The  linnet  pipe*  his  aoog  I 

For  he  cimnot  sae 

The  smoky  »tnet  all  rcnmd. 
Bat  hnid  in  th«  sun  eingi  ha, 

II10'  he  hean  the  mnimnrona  soond ; 
For  his  poor,  blind  eyeballi  blink 

While  tbe  yellow  Bunl^hts  fall. 
And  he  thinks  (if  a  bird  can  think) 

He  hewa  a  waterfall, 
Oi  the  looad  and  beantifnl  riveT 

Washing  fields  of  com. 
Plowing  for  erei 

Huo'  the  woods  whair  ha  wm  bora  ; 
And  his  TOioe  gtowe  steonger, 

While  he  thinks  that  he  is  there. 
And  louder  and  lon^ei 

Falls  his  aong  on  the  dmky  air, 
And  oft,  in  tbe  gloaming  atiU, 

Perhaps  (for  who  can  tell  7) 
Tbe  mo^  and  the  moskatel, 

That  glow  on  the  window>«lII, 
Cheat  him  with  Uiair  autU. 


But  the  sempetress  can  see 

How  AtA  thingg  be ; 

How  blank  through  the  towa 

The  steeam  is  flowing  ; 
And  tears  fall  down 

Upon  her  sewing. 
So  1^  times  she  brie^ 

When  her  tronbla  is  ttirr'dr 
To  dcM  her  ejte. 

And  be  blind  like  the  bird. 
And  (Am,  for  a  minnta, 

As  sweet  things  aeenL 
At,  to  the  linnet 

Piping  in  hia  dream  I 
For  she  feels  on  her  brow 

The  snnligbt  glowing. 
And  bears  nought  now 

Bnt  a  riyer  flowing — 
A  broad  and  beikntifnl  rinr. 

Washing  fidds  of  oarn. 
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nowliiff  for  ever 

^um'  the  woodi  wbue  du  wai  bom— 
And  k  wild  bud  winging 
Oto;  her  head,  ftud  dnging ! 

And  the  oui  nnell 
The  made  and  tbe  mukatel 

That  beside  hec  gzDW, 
And,  uiKwaie, 
She  mormurs  an  old  ab 

That  she  iiB0d  to  know  I 

The  cross-action,  ho  to  speak,  of  the  bird's  song  upcai  the  poor 
sempstress  is  capitally  rendered.  She,  too,  is  borne  to  the  h^y 
fields  and  to  the  beneficent  influences  of  nature,  but  like  the  bird 
she  must  first  close  her  eyes  and  be  blind  in  order  to  do  it  There  are 
poems  in  the  volume  which  for  strength  and  grasp  of  passion  far 
excel  the  one  just  quoted,  in  particular  "  Liz,"  and  "  Edward  Crow- 
hurst."  In  the  first,  a  wretched,  unfortunate  girl  tells  the  stoiyof 
her  life  to  the  parson.  She  is  bad  and  wants  to  die ;  fine  ladies  are 
missed  from  the  world  when  they  go,  but  not  such  beings  as  she. 
With  terrible  truth,  she  assures  hev  visitor  that  men  have  the  best  of 
the  world  in  many  ways,  whilst  women  suffer  and  are  beaten 
down. 

"  21  the;  grow  hard,  go  wrong,  from  bad  to  badder. 
Why,  Parson,  dear,  they're  happier  being  blind  i 
They  get  no  thanks  for  being  good  and  kind-^ 
Tbib  better  that  they  are,  they  feel  the  sadder  !'* 

A  world  of  miserable  but  unimpeachable  philosophy  lives  in  these 
lines,  which  have  been  always  true  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Woman 
must  bear  the  degradation,  while  man  goes  free.  A  pathetic  relation 
is  that  where  poor  Liz  tells  the  parson  how  she  once  went  into  the 
country  hoping  to  live  there,  and  earn  her  bread.  The  air  was  so 
clear,  "  it  seemed  a  sin  to  breathe  it,"  and  she  was  glad  to  leave  it 
and  come  back  to  the  black  streets  of  London,  fittest  for  such  as  she. 

"  I  would  not  stay  oat  jronder  if  I  could. 
For  one  feels  dead,  and  all  looks  pore  and  good — 
I  oonld  not  bear  a  lite  so  bright  and  atilL 
All  that  I  want  b  sleep, 
Uader  the  flaga  and  stones,  so  deep,  bo  deep  \ 
Qod  won't  be  hard  on  one  so  mean,  bot  He, 

Perhaps,  will  let  a  tired  girl  slnmber  sound 

There  in  Hie  deep  oold  darkness  nndergrooiid ; 
And  I  shall  waken  np  in  time,  may  be, 
Better  and  stronger,  not  afraid  to  see 

The  grea^  still  L^ht  Uiat  folds  Him  rotmd  and  rotmd." 

Surely  such  writing  as  this  is  better  than  the  thousand  meaotnglea 
eccentricities  and  tricks  of  style  which  so  often  pass  current  as  poetry. 
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This  is  substantial;  it  has  a  liviog  power  about  it  irhich  satlsSes 
both  the  brain  and  beart.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  other 
idylls  in  the  volume.  "  Edward  Crowhuret "  ia  a  poem  bearing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  one  on  David  Gray  in  treatment. 
It  is  told  in  blank  verse,  and  has  many  .masterly  touches  upon  it. 
"Attorney  Sneak"  reminds  one  in  its  rough  humour  and  form  of 
execution  of  some  of  the  poems  of  Frowning;  whilst  "Nell"  has  a 
terrible  realism  about  it  rarely  to  be  equalled  amongst  modem  lyrics. 
Of  polish  in  the  volume  there  is  not  enough  ;  what  is  done^is  done 
in  a  broad,  rough  manner,  as  though  the  artist  feared  he  would  lose 
the  effect  of  his  strong  manipulation  if  he  devoted  himself  too  much 
to  refinement.  Doubtless  there  was  some  truth  in  this.  At  any  rate, 
for  effectiveness  only  this  batch  of  poems  stands  almost  by  itself 
amongst  Mr.  Buchanan's  works. 

But  the  collection  of  poems  which  showed  the  deepest  insight  into 
the  human  life  around  him  wai  that  entitled  North  Coast,  and  other 
PoeTna,  and  in  this  volume  there  is  one  ballad  which  ohiefty  challenges 
attention.  By  "  Meg  Blane,"  our  author  not  only  sustained  his 
previous  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  deepened  his  hold 
as  the  translator  of  the  tragic  elements  of  modern  existence  into  the 
common  language  of  humanity.  There  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
weirdness  and  reality  about  the  ballad  which  is  both  fascinating  and 
appalling.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  given  us  a  thrilling  picture  of 
despair  in  the  form  of  a  monologue,  and  though  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  on  the  score  of  musical  effect  the  American  poet  has  the 
advantage,  yet  there  are  other  points  in  which  the  verdict  must  be  as 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  English  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
elements  which  compose  the  poem,  while  of  the  plainest  kind,  are 
also  more  really  tragic  in  themselves  than  those  of  "The  Raven" ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  story  is  capable  of  appealing  to  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons.  Foe  has  certainly  more  elaboration,  more  finish ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  fastidious  workman  to 
alter  his  poem  with  advantage  ;  but  in  this  later  effort  the  narrative 
(though  not  the  solitary  idea,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind)  is  more 
realizable.  Meg  Blane,  the  heroine  of  the  story  or  ballad,  is  a 
fisherwoman  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland.  She  Uvea  in  one  of  the 
usual  huts  by  the  seashore,  and  has  an  idiot  son  of  some  twenty 
years.  Meg  is  a  brave  creature,  and  is  always  ready  with  the  lifeboat 
on  the  roughest  night  to  weather  the  storm,  and  go  to  the  assistance 
of  a  crew  in  danger  of  sinking.  And  yet  this  woman,  who  possessed 
an  heroic  nobility  of  spirit,  was  not  what  the  world  would  call  pure. 
She  was  not  a  wedded  wife,  but  bad  left  the  way  of  the  just  How- 
ever, she  bad  repented  sincerely,  and  was  no  longer  afraid  of  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  those  whom  she  met.    Delicacy  and  strength,  these 
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were  her  persOD&l  chaiacteriatics ;  the  former  remained  with  her, 
because  her  soul  had  recovered  its  uprightaess  before  Qod ;  as  for  her 
strength  and  daring,  these  had  been  abundantly  proved  by  deeds 
which  would  have  made  many  a  man  turn  pale.  Yet  when  alooe  io 
the  midnight  hours  the  real  travail  of  her  soul  was  manifested.  She 
often  awoke  naming  an  unknown  name,  and  became  white  as  death 
on  missing  the  object  of  her  quest.  One  of  those  northern  strams,  to 
majestic  in  their  force,  is  depicted  in  the  first  put  of  the  poem,  and 
duiing  its  rf^ing,  Meg  had  gripped  the  helm  and  gone  out  to  sea. 
As  the  result  of  her  grand  courage  she  saved  a  human  life ;  bat  now 
mai^  the  terrible  pathos  of  the  story.  The  life  she  saved  was  the 
one  which  had  wronged  her  own  in  years  gone  by ;  the  being  ehe 
had  yearned  for  through  days  and  nights  of  agony  was  given  to  h^ 
again ;  but  too  late  I  He  was  no  longer  hers ;  deeming  her  dead 
his  life  had  been  given  to  another.  The  stony  despiur  of  the 
shattered  woman,  h^  h^gard  aepect,  that  feeling  of  sorrow  almost 
too  sublime  to  be  realized  by  the  soul  of  any  other  mortal,  are  here 
sought  to  be  rendered,  in  lines  instinct  with  pathos : — 

"mthhwwQdanukrotmdluiii,  he  looked  stem, 
WiU)  ut  nnweloome  burden  ill  at  eiM, 
While  bar  full  lieut  &ow'd  out  in  woida  like  tbeae — 
'  At  lut  [  at  last  I  O  Angas,  let  me  greet  I  * 
God's  good  t  I  ever  hoped  that  we  should  m«et  I 
Ikng,  lang  Ium  I  been  waiting  b;  the  sea, 
Waiting  and  waiting,  ptayiug  on  1117  knee  ; 
And  Ood  aaid  I  should  lool^  again  on  70a, 
And,  tho'  I  scarce  believed,  God's  word  oomee  true. 
And  He  hath  put  an  end  to  mj'  distress  1 ' — 


But  he  ms  damb,  and  with  a  pallid  fiDwn, 
Twitching  his  fingen  quick,  was  bwking  down. 
'What  ails  thee,  Angus?'  cried  the  woman,  leading 
Hia  Cm»  with  one  duup  look  of  interoediiig  1 
Than,  '"'W.ig  dowswaid  too,  she  psaied  apw^ 
With  blood  like  water  Blit)ping  through  her  heart) 
Beoanse  the  thought, '  Alas,  if  it  should  be 
llkat  Angus  oane  no  mco^  for  mine  and  ma, 
Siaoe  I  am  old  and  worn  with  sharp  dittrea^ 
And  man  like  pretty  looks  and  daiutinesa  ; 
And  ainoe  we  parted  twenf;  yean  have  past, 
And  that  is  long  for  a  man's  lore  to  last  I' 
But,  agonised  with  looking  at  her  Woe, 
And  bent  to  end  her  hope  with  tme  diarp  blow, 
Hu  troubled  man,  uplifting  hands,  spake  thus. 
In  rapid  acoents,  sharp  and  tremulous  : 
'  Too  late,  H^  Blane  !  seven  years  ago  I  wad 
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Aad  I  li&Te  bainu  1 '    And  thera  be  panied,  for  f«ar. 

Ae  when,  with  glioaU;  voices  in  her  ear. 
While  in  her  soul,  u  in  a  little  well 
Tlie  ailTer  tnoonlight  of  the  Olkmoni'  fell. 
She  had  been  wont  to  hark  of  nighta  alone. 
So  stood  Hhe  now,  not  atimngf,  still  as  stons, 
While  in  her  boqI,  with  desolate  refrain. 
The  wordt '  Too  late  t '  nng  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 
Into  his  faM  she  ^aiedwiQi  ghastly  stare  t 
Then  raising  Iter  wild  Knu  into  Uia  aiz. 
Pinching  her  face  together  in  sharp  fear. 
She  qnivered  to  the  ground  without  a  tear, 
And  pnt  her  face  into  her  hands,  and  throst 
Hn  bail  betwecoi  hec  toetii,  aad  spat  it  forth  like  diut." 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  eince  her  siti,  and  tUe  peoalty 
is  re-exacted.  If  the  object  of  tragic  poetry  be  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  its  subject,  it  was  never  better 
attuned  than  in  Uie  whole  division  of  the  poem  of  which  this  is  an 
extract,  and  in  the  succeeding  passages.  The  portrait  of  Angus 
Blane,  ihe  Ssherwoman's  son,  is  idso  drawn  in  rigorous  lines,  and  the 
gradual  torpor  which  overcame  M^'s  spirit  \a  followed  with  truthful 
delineation  till  the  death.  In  the  reciting  time  she  laya-bed  making 
her  own  shroud,  and  this  is  the  refrain  she  murmured  night  and 
day : — 

"'Olwini,  iriien  I  am  dead, 

How  shall  ye  keep  bae  hann  ? 
What  hand  will  gie  70  bread  ? 
What  fire  will  keep  ye  warm  ? 
How  shall  je  dwell  on  earUi  awa'  trae  me  ?' — 
'0  Hither,  dianadM I' 
'  0  halra,  bj  night  or  di^, 
I  heal  nae  sonndu  ava, 
Bnt  T<doee  of  winds  Uiat  blaw, 
And  the  Toloee  of  spritos  that  say, 
"  Come  Hwa  I  come  awa ! " 
The  lord,  tiiat  nude  the  Wind  and  made  tdbe  Sea, 

Is  BOte  on  my  son  and  me, 
And  I  melt  in  Eia  breatti  like  suaw.' — 
'  O  Mlthei,  ^^^'ll^^a  dee  1' 
'  0  balm,  it  is  bnt  dosing  np  the  eeu. 

And  lying  down,  never  to  rise  again. 
Hany  a  steong  man's  sleepisg  hao  I  seen,— 
There  is  nae  pain  t 
rm  weaiy,  weaiy,  and  I  scarce  ken  why  ; 

My  Bommer  has  gone  by. 
And  sweet  weie  sle^,  bnt  for  the  sake  o'  thee.' — 
'0  Mither,  dinnadee  t '" 

Now  the  power  of  this  poem,  of  which  we  are  only  able  to  afford 
the  barest  idea,  consists  in  its  isolation  or  individualization    of 
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character  in  the  first  instance,  and  further  in  the  helming  into  one 
compact  and  indivisible  whole  both  the  individuals  and  the  circum- 
stancea  And  this  has  been  achieved  with  materials  which  in 
themselves  seemed  unpromising.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  Kr. 
Buchanan  might  almost  take  his  stand  on  this  one  poem  alone,  and 
challenge  the  world  upon  his  general  capacity  as  a  poet.  There 
breathes  through  it  something  of  that  old  vital  force  which  has 
handed  down  to  us  the  work  of  long-past  ages.  It  is  euch  things  as 
this  which  are  able  to  defy  Time  in  iu  power  to  wreck  mundane 
achievements.  We  wish  to  speak  with  no  exaggeration ;  the  best 
criticism  ia  that  which  is  felt  to  be  the  most  truthful  summing-up  of 
the  feeling  of  the  greatest  number,  but  in  this  matter  in  hand  we 
firmly  believe  that  tdl  who,  calmly  and  without  bias,  sit  down  to  con- 
sider the  poem  which  we  have  been  examining,  in  its  high  and  noble 
aspects  towards  humanity,  will  arrive  at  simitar  conclusions  to  those 
which  have  been  expressed.  We  talk  of  inspiration  in  poetry  j  to  ub 
it  seems  there  are  two  kinds — the  inspiration  of  intuition,  and  the 
inspiration  of  interpretation.  A  better  example  of  the  second  form 
could  not  be  found  than  in  "Meg  Blane."  The  author  does  not 
profess  therein  to  have  discovered  any  new  truths ;  his  poem  may 
rather  be  described  as  a  canvas  on  which  the  inner  life  of  his  heroine 
is  depicted,  and  its  emotions  exposed. 

Of  Thi  Drama,  of  Kings,  the  bulkiest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  works,  we  cannot,  as  to  construc- 
tion, speak  in  terms  of  such  high  praise,  that  is,  as  an  entirety ;  but 
there  are  isolated  passages  which  will  vie  with  anything  he  has 
written,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  If  we  can  read 
the  genius  of  its  author  rightly,  it  is  rather  epic  than  dramatic  in 
character,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  his  most  elaborate  work  only  tends 
further  to  support  this  view.  The  poet  would  be  more  successful  in 
grasping  the  iitiport  of  the  lives  of  the  individuals  of  whom  he  writes 
than  be  would  in  grasping  the  intricacies  of  the  characters  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  be  would  be  more  successful  in  subduing  the 
individualities  to  his  own  grand  leadmg  purpose  than  he  would  in 
placing  his  personages  upon  the  stage  and  allowing  them  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies,  as  is  required  in  the  drama.  Then,  again,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  in  this  dramatic  work  the  events 
which  form  its  basis  are  of  too  contemporary  a  character  to  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  We  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
following  in  the  wake  of  any  criticisms  which  may  already  have  been 
passed  upon  it,  but  it  was  the  honest  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
after  twice  carefully  reading  the  whole  work.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
failed,  he  has  only  failed  where  no  other  living  author  could  have 
succeeded  :  even  Mr.  Browning  could  not  have  hoped  to  have  achieved 
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a  happy  result  in  this  choseD  field.  Some  events  might  possibly  be 
dealt  nith  by  contemporary  \VTiters,  but  the  series  of  circumstances 
chosen  in  this  drama  are  not  of  that  character.  And  for  that  reason, 
probably,  a  proper  meed  of  justice  has  not  been  dealt  to  Tlie  Drama, 
of  Kings.  There  are  parts  of  it,  as  already  stated,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  existence :  the  author  has  had  prescience  to 
discover  this,  and  in  future  his  readers  will  not  be  deprived  of  what 
is  really  valuable  therein.  The  subject  had  a  great  fascination  for 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
those  two  qualities  which  he  has  always  been  endeavouring  to  com-  . 
bine  in  his  writings  with  more  or  leas  success — viz.,  eartbliaess  and 
spirituality, —  those  two  quaUties  which  find  interpretation  best 
perhaps  in  the  formulas — "  I  live  "  and  "  I  love."  He  is  perfectly 
right,  too,  in  his  opinion  that  the  man  who  can  see  no  poetiy  in  his 
own  time  must  be  very  unimaginative.  Our  difference  with  him 
would  not  be  on  that  score.  The  point  is,  the  form  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  that  poetry  for  the  benefit  of  his  species.  It  has  been  said 
that  Mr.  Tennyson,  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  is  the  one  who  best 
grapples  with  the  intellectual  doubts  of  the  age.  Perfectly  agieeing 
with  that  sentiment,  yet  the  Poet  Laureate  is  not  by  any  means 
uniformly  successful  in  overcoming  those  doubts.  Sut  what  is  his 
method  'i  The  union  of  contemporary  thought  with  a  form  of  expres- 
sion and  choice  of  subject  not  necessaiily  contemporary.  His 
Arthurian  poems  find  half  their  strength  in  tbeir  power  to  appeal  to 
the  intellect  and  the  spirit  of  a  century  so  remote  as  the  nineteenth. 
■  Tlie  Drama  of  Kings  may  be  successful  in  accomplishing  its  author's 
purpose  of  making  people  feel  the  events  it  describes  as  he  never 
felt  them  before,  but  it  does  not  make  them  feel  in  precisely  the 
saTTie  way  as  they  ought  to  feel.  The  genius  exhibited  in  the  volume 
is  great  undoubtedly,  but  we  do  not  know  that  if  Shakspeare  him- 
self were  alive  he  could  give  us  portraits  of  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon  which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  from  the  inner-life 
point  of  view.  In  our  judgment,  the  man  does  not  live  at  the  same 
time  with  these  men  who  would  be  able  to  do  it.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  absence  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  bias  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  dramatic  purposes.  So  that  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  it  is  not  Mr.  Buchanan's  poetry  which  is  at  fault  in  this  volume. 
It  is  his  subject,  and  his  method  in  the  treatment  of  it.  He  says 
that  the  same  method  is  adopted  as  he  used  in  the  characters  of 
"NcII"  and  "Meg  Blane."  Granted:  but  the  result  is  different. 
Could  Mr.  Buchanan  have  as  thoroughly  grasped  Niipoleon  imd 
Bismarck  as  he  has  those  two  bumble  beings  just  named,  he  would 
faave  possessed  one  element  of  success.  But  we  deny  that  that  is 
possible.    Yet,  supposing  it  had  been  done,  there  is  then  the  difii- 
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cult?  of  bis  mode  of  presenting  the  characters.  The  indirect,  instead 
of  the  direct,  dramatic  mode  of  representation  would  have  best  suited 
the  quality  of  hia  genius. 

And  this  remark  naturally  leads  to  that  volume  which  we  regard 
as  not  only  the  most  successful,  but  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and 
indicating  the  groove  in  which  he  ought  to  work.  The  Book  of  Orm, 
partly  for  what  it  yields  in  itself,  and  more  still  for  the  promise  whidi 
it  holds  forth,  is,  in  the  majority  of  aspects,  the  greatest  piece  of  work 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  accomplished.  It  is,  as  he  himself  describee 
it,  the  spiritual  key  to  all  that  be  has  written.  Wben  we  nnderstand 
it,  we  understand  what  the  poet  meann — what  is  the  task  which  he 
has  set  himself.  It  is  a  mystical  poem,  but  with  a  strictly  modem 
application.  To  describe  it  as  a  study  ia  the  Ossianic  manner,  and 
to  pass  it  over  as  a  poem  with  no  reference  to  ourselves,  but  as  the 
diversion  of  a  man  who  loves  to  play  at  mysticism,  seems  to  us  a 
foolish  and  preposterous  method  of  treating  this  volume.  The  feet 
indeed  is  that  it  unfolds  the  ripening  of  a  purpose  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  very  earliest  writings  of  the  author.  The  same 
idea  observable  here  had  run  through  bis  earlier  poems,  and  through 
The  Drwma  of  Kings,  though  the  mysticism  was  not  so  pronounced 
in  those  previous  works.  But  he  evidently  wishes  to  combine  the 
realism  of  human  life  with  the  insight  of  the  mystic  He  believes 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  and  no  incompatibility  between  die 
two.  And  it  is  a  noticeable  point,  and  one  which  should  not  be 
passed  over  at  the  present  moment,  that  some  of  the  mint  roalistic  of 
men — for  example,  Swedenborg — have  also  been  the  purest  mystics. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  t^e  mystic  should  be  regarded  as  a 
being  far  removed  from  ordinary  life,  and  with  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
strivings  and  throes  of  humanity.  His  clear  eye  has  been  in  times 
past,  and  may  be  again  to  an  extent  immeasurable,  serviceable  in 
glancing  into  the  heart  of  things  and  discovering  for  us  the  solution 
of  many  problems  which  harass  and  vex  the  spirit.  It  may  seem  to 
intei-fere  with  preconceived  notions  that  this  should  bo  the  case ;  but 
as  this  is  pre-eminently  an  ag^  for  the  reversal  of  hereditary  errors 
this  need  not  give  us  any  alarm.  The  race  of  the  Celts  is  one  of  the 
moat  mystical  of  the  species ;  but  the  glamour  of  the  spirit  does  not 
involve  the  exclusion  of  sympathy  with  the  actual  volitioas  and  pas- 
sions of  the  human  unit. 

The  Book  of  Orm  takes  for  its  motto  a  sentence  from  Bacon  which 
well  explains  the  author's  intentions  in  the  construction  of  his  poem. 
It  is  from  the  prayer  of  the  student  who  begs  "  that  Human  things 
may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine,  neither  that  from  the  unlock- 
ing of  the  Gates  of  Sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  Natural 
Light,  anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  nigbt  may  arise  in  our 
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minds  towards  Divine  MyBteries."  The  book  is  id  nine  divisions,  and 
the  whole  scope  of  the  poem  most  daring  and  stupendous.  The 
author  has  essayed  a  style  of  poetry  in  which  previously  he  had  no 
rival,  and  notwithstanding  small  faults  of  style  he  has  succeeded. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  always  catch  l^c  poot's  meaning,  there 
is  80  much  of  cloud  as  well  as  substantiality  about  his  song,  but  hitt 
speculations  are  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  the  final  result  is  a 
feeling  of  awe,  the  creation  of  which  would  satisly  the  mystic  him- 
sel£  "  The  First  Song  of  the  Veil "  treats  of  the  dark  film  which 
envelopes  Nature,  and  prevents  man  from  seeing  Qod'H  face  behind 
it.  The  Wise  Men  are  called  and  asked  if  they  can  penetrate  the 
darkness,  but  they  can  discern  no  more  than  others.  "  'Twere  better 
not  to  be,"  they  reply,  for  "there  is  no  God!"  Then  comes  the 
weird  poem  introducing  "  The  Man  and  the  Shadow,"  the  shadow 
intruding  itself  wherever  the  wanderer  moves,  and  presaging  doom. 
Tbe  Rainbow  appears  in  the  Heavens,  but  the  Vision  has  no  real 
consolation.    He  asks — 

"  Is  it  indeed 
A  Brid^  wbereon  fair  apirita  come  and  go  1 
O  Brothei,  didst  Uioa  glide  to  peace  tiiat  w^  ? 
Silent — all  silent — dimmer,  dimmer  jet, 
Ene  by  hue  djing',  creeping  back  to  henen — 
O  let  me  too  pass  b;  it  up  to  Ood  1 
Too  late — it  f  adetli,  faint  and  far  awif  I " 

That  hope  for  solution  of  the  great  life-problems  is  lost.  Tlie  mystery 
deepens  with  the  "  Songs  of  Corruption."  The  poet  tries  to  picture 
the  world  without  death.  Humanity  has  cried  out  gainst  Death  for 
sijE  thousand  years  ;  but  in  a  sublirae  picture  it  is  shown  that  Earth 
would  be  worse  than  the  deepest  Hell  bnt  for  the  power  of  Death. 
In  the  world  without  death  there  was  ni^happy  (if  bitter)  parting,  no 
farewell  in  hope  of  reunion. 

"  Theie  was  no  putting  tokens  nsder  pillows, 

There  was  no  dl<eadfal  beauty  elowly  fading — 

Fading  like  moonlight  softly  into  darkoese. 

There  were  no  churchyard  paths  to  walk  im,  thinking 

How  near  the  well-belovsd  ones  arc  lying'. 

There  were  no  Bweet  green  graves  to  sit  and  mtise  on, 

Tin  grief  should  grow  a  summer  meditation, 

Tbe  shadow  of  the  pntirring  of  an  angel. 

And  sleeping  should  seem  easy,  and  not  cruel. 

Nothing  hot  woudiotui  parting  and  a  blanknesB." 

So  that  the  abolition  of  Death  could  afford  no  help  to  the  distressed 
spirit.  "The  Soul  and  the  Dwelling"  is,  too,  a  beautifully  wrought 
division,   and  enlarges  still  further  on  the  awful  mystery,  and  the 
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hardihood  of  man  in  desiring  to  see  Qod's  face  when  he  has  nerer 
looked  on  the  poorest  soul's  face  in  this  world  full  of  wiadovs 
with  no  light.  The  theology  of  many  will  receive  a  rude  shock  when 
it  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  "  Songs  of  Seeking."  The  same 
amount  of  holdoesB  of  thought  was  never,  perhaps,  witnessed  in  n 
seeker  befoi'e,  and  the  stanzas  on  Doom  give  utterance  to  a  thought 
which  is  lapidly  becoming  prevalent,  that  God  is  not  God  if  there  be 
ultimate  condemnation  for  one  soul  in  this  wide  universe.  The  dream 
of  the  lifting  of  the  Veil  is  most  poetically  treated  ;  but  of  all  the 
divisions  in  the  volume  that  which  is  loftiest  in  thought  and  grandest 
in  expression  is  the  one  entitled  "  Coruiskecn  Sonnets."  It  is  well 
known  how  difficult  the  sonnet  is  to  handle  satisfactorily;  in  fact, 
there  are  but  two  or  three  of  our  leading  English  poeta  who  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completely  successful  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  several  of  these  Coruiskeen  poems,  appeare  to  have  worthily 
joined  their  company.  What  could  be  finer,  for  example,  than  the 
following  'i — 

"  Come  to  green  under^loonw,— and  in  your  hair 

Weave  nightehmdc,  foxglove  ted,  and  rank  wolfsbane, 

And  ■1nml>er  and  foTget  Him  i  if  in  vain 
Ye  try  to  slumber  off  yonr  sorrow  thero, 
Arise  once  mote  and  openly  repair 

To  bnsy  hannta  where  men  and  women  sigh, 
And  if  all  things  but  echo  back  your  cate, 

Cry  out  alond,  '  There  is  no  God  1 '  and  die.     . 
But  if  upon  a  day  when  all  ia  dork, 
ThoD,  stooping  in  the  public  ways,  ahalt  mark 

Stiuigv  Inminons  footprints  as  of  feet  that  shine — 
Follow  them  !  follow  them  1  O  aoul  bercaven  ! 
Ood  bad  a  Son  — He  paas'd  that  way  to  heaven ; 

Follow,  and  look  upon  the  Face  divine  I " 

Wordsworth  himself  could  scarcely  have  manipulated  the  thought 
better  than  it  is  there.  This,  too,  is  a  magnificent  sonnet,  thougb 
there  is  not  the  same  ease  of  construction  about  it  that  we  mark  in 
the  previous  one :  observe,  also,  in  these  succeeding  lines,  how  they 
touch  a  large  part  of  ihe  ground  occupied  by  In  Memo}iam — the 
same  thoughts  must  have  been  coursing  through  the  two  minds. 
The  music  of  Tennyson  is  more  bewitching,  but  there  is  a  strong 
under-current  of  pathos  in  these  fine-measured  tones  : — 

"  But  He.  the  only  One  of  mortal  birth 

Who  raised  the  Veil  and  saw  the  Face  behind, 
TVhtle  yet  He  wandond  footsore  on  the  earth, 

Beh^  His  Father's  eyea, — that  they  were  kind  ; 

Here  in  the  dork  I  ^lope,  oonftued,  pnrblind, 
I  have  not  seen  the  glory  and  the  peace, 

Bnt  on  the  darkea'd  mirror  of  the  mind 
Strange  glimmers  fall,  and  shake  me  till  they  cease — 
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Than,  wondering,  dazzled,  oa  Thy  aame  I  colt. 
And,  like  a  child,  reach  empty  hands  and  moan. 

And  broken  accents  from  m;  wild  lips  fall, 
And  I  implore  Thee  in  this  human  tone  ; — 

If  BDch  as  I  can  follow  Him  at  all 

Into  Thj  presence,  'tis  by  love  alone." 

The  capacity  for  high  conception  is  best  illustrated  in  the  final 
division  of  the  volume,  "  The  Vision  of  the  Man  Accurst."  It  is  not 
oflen  that  we  meet  with  so  much  clearness  and  daring  comhined. 
Neither  the  thought  nor  the  imagination  has  beea  trammelled.  Mr. 
Buchanaa  shows  us  the  world  after  the  Great  Judgment,  when  all 
have  been  redeemed  save  one  man— the  man  accurst.  The  wretched 
spirit  mocfe-s  at  the  Almighty  from  the  lonely  deep.  His  shrieks,  his 
revilings,  his  laughter,  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The 
Lord  asks  if  there  is  anyone  who  will  share  the  exile  of  this 
loathsome  being,  and  two  respond  affirmatively : — 

"  The  woman  who  bore  him  and  the  wife  he  wed — 
The  one  hs  slew  in  anger,  the  other  he  stript. 
With  rarenoos  claws,  of  miment  and  of  food." 

They  went  forth  and  conquered ;  they  kissed  the  fearful  thing's 
bloody  hands,  and  the  man  wept.  The  Lord  said,  "  The  man  is 
saved  -,  let  the  man  enter  in."  Such  is  the  end  of  what  is  indu- 
bitably a  lofty  effort  of  the  ima^ nation.  Mr.  Buchanan  says 
this  poem  is  but  the  prelude  to  an  epic  If  the  epic  be  at  all  of 
the  same  character,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  it  will 
assume  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  contemporary  poetry.  All 
the  qualities  which  are  admirable  in  poetic  art  find  a  lodgment 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  "The  Book  of  Orm,"  It  has 
nimpUcity,  grandeur;  beauty,  sublimity;  sweetness,  pathos.  The 
word-painting — to  adopt  a  phrase  for  which  we  have  no  special 
liking,  but  which  is  very  expressive — is  wonderful ;  whilst  we  wit- 
ness also  a  felicitons  handling  of  all  kinds  of  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
A  surface  reading  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  a  great  injustice ; 
it  is  to  be  read  many  times,  and  never  without  a  new  and  singular 
light  being  thrown  upon  passages  which  seemed  hazy  and  mean- 
icgless  before.  There  is  also  to  be  discerned,  beneath  all  that  is 
tempestuous  and  apparently  the  tossings  of  a  wild  and  rebellious 
spirit,  the  firm  purpose  of  a  soul  which  has  not  slipped  its  anchor. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  remarkable  poem,  entitled  St.  Ahe  and 
his  Seven  Wives,  was  published  anonymously.  Although  first  issued 
in  this  country,  the  reviewers  were  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to 
an  American  pOet,  part  assigning  the  authorship  to  Lowell  and  part 
to  Bret  Harte.  It  was  a  picture  of  Salt  Lake  life,  as  its  title  im- 
plied, and  the  local   colouring  was  so   strong  that   any  suspicions 
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one  might  cherish  that  the  author  was  an  Englishman  were  abnost 
imperatively  laid  to  sleep.  Yet  portiona  of  the  poem  were  cast  in 
a  foim  which  led  the  reader  to  associate  with  it  the  name  of 
Robert  Browning,  of  whose  hand  it  was  not  unworthy.  The  humour 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  sense  of  delicacy,  even  with  so 
dangerous  a  subject,  never  outraged.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go 
over  this  poem  now,  which  will  be  more  operative  as  an  exposure  of 
the  evils  of  Mormondom  than  any  more  serious  or  pretentious  book; 
but  we  refer  to  it  because  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  work  from  the 
same  hand  which  betrays,  we  think,  the  author  beyond  the  power  of 
contradiction.  We  refer  to  White  Rose  and  Red,  the  most  remaik- 
able  poem  issued  for  a  considerable  period.  It  has  all  the  gorgeous 
colour  of  Titian,  with  the  breadth  of  Bembrandt.  Anonymous 
though  it  be,  its  author  might  stake  his  fame  upou  that  poem  as 
lifting  him  to  a  very  high  place  amongst  his  brethren.  Though  an 
American  story — and  all  the  singular  local  truthfulness  has  been 
attained  which  distinguished  the  previous  poem — there  are  tngas 
about  the  later  work  ^hich,  as  already  observed,  unmistakeably  fix 
the  authorship.  It  is  a  work  which  would  commajid  attention  from  its 
total  dissimilarity  in  style  to  all  the  poetry  of  the  time.  With  a 
development  of  powei-a  of  satire  and  feeling  of  no  mean  order,  there 
is  the  seizure  and  portrayal  of  nineteenth-century  life  in  the  most 
realistic  manner.  The  various  metres  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
poem  are  composed  add  to  the  general  eETect  and  value  of  Uie 
work,  whilst  art  of  a  high  order  is  exhibited  in  the  constnw- 
tion.  The  story  follows  the  adventures  of  two  heroines  who  fumi^ 
the  title  for  the  book — one  belonging  to  the  djisky  Indian  race,  and 
the  other  to  the  New  England  whites.  Bed  Rose  is  the  type  of  all 
that  is  luxuriantly  beautiful  and  graceful,  with  a  semi-wildneas  of 
nature.  This  is  a  portrait  of  her  as  she  rests  coiled  on  her  -warm 
forest  couch, — 

"  Aromid  her  linnr  >  drdbt  of  pore  gold. 

With  antiqne  letters  KVoUed, 
BnniB  In  the  sou-rajr,  and  wilb  gold  also 

Her  wiista  and  ankles  glow  ; 
Aronnd  her  neck  the  threaded  wild  cat's  teetfa 

HaBg  white  as  pearl,  beneath 
Her  boBoms  heiiY«,  and  in  the  epaoe  between, 

Dnskly  tattooed,  is  seen 
A  figure  email  as  of  a  pine-bark  brand 

Held  blazing  in  a  hand. 
Her  skirt  of  aiore,  wrongbt  with  braid  and  thread 

In  qnaint  signs  Tellow  and  red. 
Scarce  reachee  to  her  dark  and  dimpled  knee, 

LeaTing  it  bare  and  free.  , 

Below,  mocaeaina  red  as  blood  are  wound, 

TVith  g\>ld  and  purple  bound  ) — 
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So  that  red-footed  like  the  itotk  ahe  lies, 

WiUi  aoftl7  shrouded  ejee, 
Whose  brightness  seems  with  heavy  lustrouB  dew 

To  pierce  the  dark  lids  through. 
Her  eyelids  dosed,  her  poppied  lips  apart, 

And  her  qnick  eager  heart 
Stirtins  her  worm  frame,  aa  a  bird  imoeen  • 

Stira  the  \Farm  lilac-sheen. 
She  slumbers, — and  of  all  beneatli  the  skiee 

Seemeth  the  last  to  rise." 

Is  not  this  a  liner  description  than  atty  pencil  could  accomplish, 
touching,  aa  it  doee,  character  as  well  as  bodily  outlines !  Another 
portrait,  equally  well  drawn,  is  presented  to  us  in  Eureka  Hart,  the 
gigantic  white  man  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Ked  Bose  comes  upon 
him  in  the  wood»,  falls  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot,  thinking  she 
never  beheld  anything  more  beauteous,  and  he  is  taken  captive  by  a 
number  of  her  tribe.  The  captivity,  however,  which  binds  him  * 
stronger  than  the  hold  of  the  tribe  is  the  captivity  of  love.  He  is 
just  the  easy-going,  handsome  animal,  and  becomes  hopelessly 
enchained  by  the  beauty  of  Red  Kose.  The  nuptial  rites  are  such, 
we  regret  to  state,  as  would  not  make  the  marriage  legitimate  in  any 
well-regulated,  civilized  country,  but  ^e  two  seem  none  the  leas 
ht^^y  in  spite  thereof  The  passages  which  immediately  follow  this 
incident  betray  so  much  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  spirit  and  manner  that 
we  wonder  his  name  never  suggested  itself  as  the  author,  to  any  of 
the  numerous  critics  of  the  poem.  Eureka  Hart  at  length  grew 
weary  of  his  lot,  and  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation  of  his  passion 
grew  vividly  the  remembrance  of  his  relations  far  away.  He  per- 
suaded Bed  Rose  ultimately  to  consent  to  a  brief  visit  to  his  native 
place,  just  to  bid  a  final  farewell  to  those  he  loved.  He  departed, 
leaving  behind  him  a  paper  with  the  writing  (in  his  blood)  "  Eureka 
Hart,  Drowsietown,  State  of  Maine."  The  little  paper  lies  for  ever 
on  her  heart  to  soothe  the  sad  pain  of  pai-tiug.  The  Sixth  Canto  of 
the  Second  Part  bears,  we  think,  almost  irresistible  evidence  of 
having  been  written  by  the  author  of  London  PoeTns,  allowing 
that  the  style  has  ripened  in  the  interim.  Did  not  space  fail  we 
should  desire  to  reproduce  some  of  the  charming  passages  which  so 
truthfully  depict  Drowsietown,  the  abode  of  the  Harts.  When 
Eureka  arrives  and  settles  down  there,  it  is  not  without  some  twinge 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  splendid,  impulsive  creature  he  has 
left  behind.  But  these  thoughts  become  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  is 
bewitched  by  Phoebe,  the  White  Rose,  who  presents  a  marked 
contrast  in  every  particular  to  his  former  love.  Dainty,  mild,  and 
prudish,  she  is  meant  to  be  a  happy  mother,  very  sober-mooded  and 
very  faithful.  The  upshot  is  that  Eureka  finds  himself  shortly  at  the 
3  0  2 
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altar  with  Phoebe,  who  is  uoited  to  him  ia  holy  matrimoay  by  FarsoD' 
Fendoo.  And  now  begins  the  really  grand  and  tragical  part  of  the 
stoiy.  We  have  hod  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  painted  by  the 
poets  again  and  again,  but  winter  very  seldom.  Let  anyone  who 
wishes  for  a  perfect  description  of  the  season  turn  to  the  book 
devoted  to  the  Great  Snow.  Never  was  anything  more  beautifully 
and  accurately  realized,  and  as  we  read  we  axe  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  after  all  in  the  cold,  calm,  white  season  than  we 
have  hitherto  imagined.  During  the  great  snowstorm  Phoebe  is  at 
home  wondering  what  keeps  Eureka  in  the  town.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  a  foot  on  the  snow,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  A  low  murmur  i» 
at  last  heard,  and  something  taps  at  the  window,  llie  door  is  opened, 
and-  in  staggers  a  woman — the  Red  Rose— with  an  infant  at  her 
breast  She  has  been  wearied  at  the  absence  of  bet  love,  and  aSec- 
tion  has  guided  her  steps  right  away  from  the  haunts  of  her  tribe  to 
Drowsietown.  Fhcebe  finds  the  paper  hearing  her  husband's  name 
upon  the  wanderer,  but  in  the  midst  of  her  conflicting  emotions  the 
door  opens,  and  Eureka  Hu't  walks  in.  The  poem  from  this  point 
is  fall  of  force  and  pathos.  The  loving  heart  of  Phoebe  conquers 
her  auger  when  she  beholds  the  death-touch  upon  Red  Rose,  and  in 
pitying  she  forgives.  Her  rival  dies  in  the  arms  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  Eureka,  still  regarding  him  as  her  god-like  chief.  This  is 
the  final  glimpse  of  her : — 

"  See  ;  her  hand  pointa  upward  alowlj. 
With  an  swhil  graoe  and  bolf , 
And  her  eyes  are  saying  oleariy, 
'  Maitei.  lord,  beloved  so  dearly, 
We  shall  meet,  with  souls  grown  fonder. 
In  God's  happy  prairies  yonder  ; 
Where  no  snow  falls  ;  where,  for  ever, 
Flows  Uie  uTiiniHg  Slilky  Siver, 
On  whose  banks,  divinely  glowing. 
Shapes  lilce  ours  are  coining,  going. 
In  the  happj  star^dew  moving, 
Silent,  smiling,  loved,  and  loving ! 
Pare  t^e  well,  till  then,  my  MoEter '. ' 
Hark,  her  bieath  comes  fainter,  faster. 
While,  in  love  man  cannot  measure. 
Kissing  lier  white  warrior's  hand. 
She  sinks,  with  one  great  emtle  of  pleasure — 
Last  flash  upon  the  blackening  brand  \ " 

Kow,  although  in  an  artistic  sense  some  would  consider  this  poem  to 
fail  because  of  its  ending,  we  cannot  so  regard  it.  The  author  has 
obviously  ineant  to  exhibit  to  tis  the  fragmentary  character,  ami 
utterly  disappointing  nature  of  human  life.  To  say  that  he  does  sot 
manifest  ait  because  his  work  ends  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy. 
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/seems  to  us  moat  inefficient  criticism.  The  work  ends  tragiciiliy, 
■exactly  &&  the  author  intended  it  should  end  from  the  first  inception 
of  the  stovy ;  though  of  course  the  most  prominent  impi-ession  left 
on  the  mind  is  that  the  poem  was  conoeired  mostly  for  the  purpose 
-of  developing  the  passion  of  the  Red  Rose.  The  very  realism  to 
which  the  poet  is  devoted  would  be  defeated  had  he  attempted  to 
reconcile  ideas  and  facts  which  are  seen  to  be  in  positive  discord.  If 
the  poem  be  inartistic,  certainly  one  half  of  our  pathetic  literature 
— both  in  prose  and  vetse — must  bear  it  «)mpany.  But  its  genius  is 
too  true  to  permit  of  such  a  false  conclusion.  The  poem  is  great — 
^[reat  in  truthfulness,  in  conception,  and  in  elaboration.  The  matter, 
however,  in  which  we  are  most  concerned  is,  that  though  its  author- 
ship has  not  been  acknowledged,  there  are  traces  of  workmanship 
about  it  which  point  to  Mr.  Buchanan  as  its  author.  It  exhibits,  in 
the  first  place,  an  amplification  of  one  of  bis  strongest  personal 
canons  in  poetry, — that  the  writer  should  be  perfectly  disinterested, 
.and  free  himself  completely  from  &ulty  systems  of  etJiics  which  are 
too  often  accepted  without  due  consideration.  Then,  again,  several 
of  the  situations  in  the  poem,  which  would  have  been  rejected  h^ 
other  living  poets,  of  sufficient  standiog  capable  of  writing  it,  as 
vulgar,  have  been  deliberately  chosen,  and  successfully  handled.  In 
short,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  his 
London  Poeme  and  Meff  Blane,  we  have  conventionalities  set  aside. 
And  the  human  heart  inverted,  with  all  its  passions,  bo  that  the 
remainder  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  poet,  might  be  able  to  witness 
its  subtle  workings.  Between  Nell  and  Ked  Rose  we  perceive  a 
jrreat  amount  of  approximation.  In  both  we  have  an  out-of-the-way 
creation,  but  from  him  who  gave  us  the  first  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  predicate  the  gift  of  the  latter.  Character  has  been  preserved  in 
both  cases,  and  the  truth  spiritualized  in  precisely  the  same  mode. 
T^here  is  no  more  vulgarity  in  one  portrait  than  in  the  other.  Neither 
does  the  poet  profess  to  esplain  everythiog :  enough  for  him  to  dare 
to  be  trua  The  personal  chord  running  through  this  poem.  White 
Rose  and  Red,  we  should  have  contddered  sufficient  to  identify  it. 
Besides  Tennyson  and  Browning,  there  is  no  other  person  except 
Mr.  Buchanan  whose  work  we  could  consider  it  to  be,  and  there  are 
insuperable  aspects  which  would  immediately  forbid  us  associating 
the  authorship  with  the  Poet  Laureate,  or  the  writer  of  "  Pippa 
glasses."  We  shall  at  some  future  day  probably  receive  confirmation 
.of  the  views  just  expressed  from  the  (at  present)  unknown  author  of 
the  work. 

Upon  the  prose  works  of  Mr.  Buchanan  there  is  no  ixwrn  lefl  to 
«nlai^,  nor  perhaps  is  there  any  great  necessity  for  doing  so.  They 
exhibit  to  a  large  extent  the  same  qualities  as  his  labours  in  verse. 
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There  is  the  same  absolute  truthfulness  to  the  scenes  be  professes  t» 
describe,  ivith  a  strong  power  of  words.  In  the  Land  of  Lome  we 
have  more  than  one  passage  which  for  eloquence  can  vie  with  any- 
thing accomplished  in  the  measures  of  song.  The  author  has  got 
amongst  the  beauties  and  the  wonders  of  Nature  in  which  his  souk 
delights,  and  his  fancy  has  been  allowed  to  wander  free  and  nnre- 
strained.  The  crudity  which  was  a  distinguishable  characteristic  of 
his  essays  has  completely  dis^peared,  and  the  autlior  writes  as  freely 
as  in  his  more  natural  element.  The  attractiveness  aad  grandeur  of 
Scotch  scenery  were  but  a  shadow  and  a  name  to  U4  till  we  read  hin 
glowing  descriptions,  but  now  we  feel  as  though  we  also  had  been 
subject  to  the  terrors  of  the  Qulf  of  Corryvrechon,  and  had  beheld 
the  gloom  and  the  mystery  brooding  over  Loch  Corruisk. 

In  making  some  final  observatioos  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  as  one  oC 
the  prominent  poets  of  the  time,  there  is  an  excellent  sign  visible  in 
his  works  which  is  most  hopeful  for  the  future.  He  is  not  anedioot 
imy  other  poet.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  song,  or  whatever 
position  may  be  assigned  to  it,  it  is  perfectly  or^nai  and  spontaneouB. 
He  has  not  sung  because  he  has  been  moved  to  imitation  by  the 
graces  of  other  poets,  nor  for  any  other  reason,  except  the  one  which' 
shotUd  always  detennine  the  poet,  viz.,  because  song  was  in  his  heart. 
That  is  an  election  whose  end  is  always  inevitable — more  command- 
ing and  imperious  than  Fate.  As  well  try  to  eliminate  music  from 
the  bird  as  suppress  the  volitions  and  the  manifestatioDS  of  the  poet. 
It  is  his  life  bo  sing.  There  may  be  false  singers  who  for  the  moment 
contrive  to  attract  the  public  ear,  but  their  influence  is  fleeting. 
They  can  no  more  satisfy  the  world  than  could  the  sounds  which. 
would  proceed  fixim  an  automaton  being.  The  moment  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  singer  is  unnatural  and  that  his  music  is  a  forced 
growth,  that  moment  will  bis  power  begin  to  decline.  It  is  some- 
thing, then,  that  our  author  is  of  sufficient  calibre  to  be  able  to  be 
perfectly  iiidepeodent  of  any  of  his  species.  He  has  studied  deefily 
at  many  imaginative  springs,  but  his  own  welt  of  song  is  unmixedh 
with  their  waters.  His  utterance  is  growing  clearer  and  more 
distinct  every  year.  But  in  addition  to  this  originality,  there  is  the 
merit  of  endeavouring  to  assbt  in  the  formation  of  a  superior  school 
of  poetry  to  that  which  generally  attracts  singers  of  a  lower  order. 
So  far  from  regarding  the  subjects  which  he  has  chosen  as  unworthy 
of  the  poet's  pen,  we  think  it  redounds  to  his  credit  that  be  has  thus 
probed  the  depths  of  society.  All  bis  graphic,  dramatic  force  would 
have  been  a  mere  shadow,  nay  lost  altogether,  if  he  had  missed  th» 
realism  which  is  impressed  on  everything  he  has  written.  The  art 
which  delineates  the  career  of  a  poor  coster-girl  may  be  as  fine  and 
correct  as  that  which  conceives  a  Hamlet :  false  art  lies  not  in  tiio- 
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rendered  to  humanity  when  any  life  la  eo  presented  to  it  as  to  beget 
sympathy  for  the  object,  whilst  Vice  is  left  untoyed  with,  and  appears 
in  all  its  naked  hideouBness.  In  such  a  way  as  was  never  before 
acoranpliBhed,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bnchanan  has,  in  his  London  lyrics, 
come  between  Bodety  and  the  degraded  beings  who  have  been  the 
objects  of  its  contempt  and  disgust,  and  has  acted  as  an  interpreter. 
It  is  poetry  of  this  description  which  will  succeed  in  retaining  its 
hold  upon  humanity.  Whatever  else  may  die,  song  which  is  im- 
pressed with  a  true  and  profound  human  interest  is  imperishable. 

Again,  his  genius  and  pathos  are  not  local.  Man  the  unit  being 
mortal,  but  man  the  species  being  immortal,  that  which  has  its 
foundation  in  the  essential  lot  of  humanity — joy  and  suffering — must 
also  pass  on  from  age  to  age,  gathering  strength  and  vitidity.  But 
how  is  the  pathos  of  a  life  to  be  seized  t  It  cannot  be  done  in  the 
attempted  revivification  of  beings  long  dead,  without  the  aid  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  great  poet — insight,  emotion,  sincerity.  Given 
these  qualities,  and  witness  their  exercise  upon  contemporary  subjects, 
and  we  have  at  once  poetry  which  is  not  only  true  to-day,  but  must 
be  immortally  so.  When  we  read  Mr.  Buchanan's  London  Poems 
we  felt  that  they  were  great,  if  even  from  "their  courage  alone. 
Nothing  was  wanting  save  those  finishing  touches  to  the  marble 
which  aie  no  essential  part  of  the  portrait,  but  which  leave  unoffended 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  spiritaalization  was  complete.  His 
etfaoh^,  too,  was  accurate;  there  was  no  contradiction  between 
persons  individualized  and  their  actions — owing  to  the  perfect  disin- 
terestedness of  the  poet  we  liad  the  beings  themselves,  and  not  beings 
partially  deprived  of  their  identity  by  the  plastic  influence  of  the 
artist  What  our  author  lacked  in  his  earlier  work  he  has  been 
gradually  assimilating  since,  and  has  now  succeeded  in  getting  his 
language  and  his  art  under  the  fullest  control. 

In  the  great  power,  then,  of  appealing  to  universal  humanity  lies 
Mr.  Buchanan's  security.  An  author  who  can  do  that  may  well 
leave  to  poets  of  another  school  the  alliterative  deification  of  the 
fleshly  lusts.  Such  things  could  not  satisfy  hint  Here  we  have  a 
man  who  is  fitted  for  nobler  work.  The  Book  of  Oifn  is  an  assurance 
that  we  shall  yet  receive  from.  Mr.  Buchanan's  hand  a  greater  poem. 
That  he  is  capable  of  writing  an  epic  admits  of  little  doubt  after  a 
just  consideration  of  what  he  has  ah'oady  achieved ;  and  he  will  not 
have  fulfilled  his  destiny  till  he  has  given  it  to  us.  The  full  richness 
of  his  genius  only  began  to  unfold  itself  clearly  in  his  latest  poem. 
A  wide  field  in  which  laurels  are  to  be  won  lies  before  him  ;  and  his 
future  is  within  his  own  making.  Competent  critics  have  assured 
him  that  he  has  already  added  to  English  literature  much  which 
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ought  not  to  perish;  and  in  this  verdict  we  uohedtatingly  agree 
The  light  of  Nature  has  been  his  guide,  and  the  human  heait  hit 
study.  With  these  still  as  his  groateet  incentives  he  most  unques- 
tionably attain  an  exalted  position  amongst  Uie  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  doubts,  his  interrogalMies,  do  not  alaia 
us.  In  a  poet  they  are  healthy  signs,  and  prevent  stagnation  or 
deterioration.  They  beget  hope  that  Light  will  be  seen  at  last.  To 
the  Seer  belongs  the  power  of  elevating  the  human  aoul,  of  unravel- 
ling life's  mysteries,  and  of  piercing  through  many  of  those  folds 
which  prevent  man  irom  appreheilding  Qod.  This  pow^,  or  tiiis 
glamour,  or  whatever  it  be,  is  indubitably  upon  Mr.  Buchanan.  Let 
him  be  faithful  to  himself  and  to  bis  gifts,  and  in  an  age  which 
does  not  promise  to  be  rich  in  lofty  poetty,  he  will  produce  woriu 
which  CEUmot  fail  to  be  acoepted  as  incontestably  great,  and  worthy 
of  the  world's  preservation. 

George  Babitett- Suth. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER  AS  A  WRITER  ON  EVIDENCES. 


IT  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  in  the  year  1713,  that  Joseph 
Butler,  a  young  student  in  a  Dissentera'  Academy  at  Tewkesbury, 
wrote  his  first  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  controverting  some  posi- 
tions in  the  d  priori  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God.  In  that  letter  Butler  said  that  it  bad  been  bis  busiuess  ever 
eince  he  was  "  capable  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  to  find  a  demon- 
strative proof,"  He  wished  this  not  merely  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  but 
to  be  able  "  to  defend  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  those  of 
the  Christian  revelation  which  follow  from  them,  against  all  opposers." 
Hitherto  be  had  got  "  very  probable  arguments,"  yet  lie  could  go  but  a 
little  way  with  "  demonstration  in  the  proof  of  those  things."  The 
objections  to  Christianity,  as  it  was  then  understood,  had  become 
formidable.  The  host  of  evidence-writers  were  content  with  an  easy 
victory  over  the  Deiate  by  tracing  their  unbelief  to  immorality,  or 
treating  their  objections  as  frivolous.  Earnest  men  like  Butler  saw 
that  a  grave  crisis  had  come,  and  that  it  could  not  be  met  by  any 
«va8ion  of  difficulties.  In  almost  entire  seclusion  from  the  world 
for  nearly  thirty  years  be  pondered  over  the  great  pi-oblem  of  his 
age.  The  result  was  the  "  Analogy  "  published  in  1736.  Since  the 
letters  to  Clarke,  the  Deist  controversy  had  engrossed  the  public 
mind.  Collins,  Woolston,  and  Tindal  had  in  succession  engaged  the 
great  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  the  press  was  teeming  with  books 
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and  pamphlets  intended  to  demonstrate  by  external  evidence  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  inscription  which  Southey  wrote  for  Butler's  tombobMie 
in  Bristol  Cathedral,  Butler  is  said  to  have  developed  the  analogy  fi 
the  ChriBtian  religion  to  "  the  constitution  and  couree  of  nature ;" 
to  have  constructed  an  "  irrefragable  proof"  of  its  truth,  and  to  hare 
found  "  in  outward  and  visible  things  the  type  and  evidence  of  those 
Within  the  Ybil"  It  is  not  often  that  inscriptions  on  tombstones 
speak  the  truth.  Tliey  must  all  be  interpreted  with  some  allowance 
for  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  imi^iaation  and  the  tendency  to 
exaggeration  inseparable  from  panegyric  We  do  not  except 
Southey's  epitaph  for  the  grave  of  Butler.  It  affirms  not  only  what 
Butler  never  did,  but  what  he  never  professed  to  do.  He  found  no 
"irrefragable  proof"  of  Christianity.  He  found  no  more  evidence  of 
the  invisible  in  the  visible  than  others  before  him  had  found.  He 
was  satisfied  with  being  able  to  show  that  Christianity  was  not  so 
evidently  false  as  many  in  that  age  supposed  it  to  be.  There  is  a 
mighty  contrast  between  the  humble  task  which  he  set  before  him, 
and  the  gigantic  work  which  his  undiscrimioating  admireis  say  he 
accomplished. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Christianity,  or  the  gyst«n  of 
doctrines  which  went  by  that  name,  was  not  only  openly  assailed  1^ 
able  and  learned  writers,  but  it  was  r^arded  as  obsolete  by  men  of 
the  world,  and  had  become  a  subject  of  jest  for  the  illiterate  and 
the  profane.  It  was  discussed  every  evening  by  lively  wits  in  Hie 
coffee-houses,  and  it  bad  been  refuted  a  thousand  times  to  the  geoenJ 
satisiaction  of  all  parties.  To  be  an  unbeliever  or  a  "  free-thinker" 
was  the  fashionable  mode  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  superior 
wisdom.  In  Addison's  comedy  of  "  The  Drummer,"  when  Mr.  Tinsel 
is  disappointed  in  the  object  of  his  affections,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  professed  himself  an  unbeliever  merely  "  to 
show  his  parts."  In  the  introduction  to  the  "  Analogy,"  Butler  sajs 
that  "it  was  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons  that  Christianity  is 
not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now  at  l^igth 
discovered  to  be  fictitious."  In  his  famous  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
Durham,  he  speaks  of  the  Churches  throughout  England  as  failing 
into  ruins,  and  argues  from  the  general  decay  of  faith  in  the  earth 
that  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  near  at  hand.  Similar 
accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  unbelief  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
the  theological  writers  of  Butler's  time.  SwiH,  writing  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  says  that  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  pereons 
either  in  the  army  or  -navy,  believe  in  religion,  and  that  "  of  people 
of  quality,  great  numbers  avow  their  disbelief  in  all  revelation." 

The  temper  with  which  Butler  pleaded  for  Christianity  was  in 
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wonderful  contrast  witli  that  of  the  evidence-wiiters  of  his  time. 
Unbelief,  even  in  the  simplest  form  of  a  doubt,  was  ajicribed  to 
immorality:  Bentley  said  of  those  whom  ho  refuted,  that  "their 
stolidity  hafSed  all  arguments ;  that  their  God  was  their  belly,  and  if 
heaven  could  be  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  there 
would  be  no  infidels."  Even  the  philosophical  Berkeley  made  jests 
with  an  unseemly  levity  on  the  smaUness  of  the  pineal  glands  of  the 
free-thinkers,*  whom  he  described  aa  libertines,  enthusiasts,  scoraers, 
and  sceptics,  who  began  as  Latitudinarians  and  ended  as  atheists,  i- 
There  ia  nothing  of  this  in  Butler.  The  heat  of  controversy  never 
disturbs  his  calm  impartiaJity,  and  the  subject  was  too  serious  for 
jests. 

Instead  of  refutation  and  demonstration,  Butler's  object  was  to 
obviate  objections  and  to  discover  probabilities.  These  he  found  in 
analogies.  The  word  analogy  has  a  very  wide  application,  and  Butler 
uses  it  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  meaning.  Quintihan,  discoursing 
of  Grammar,  explains  it  as  the  principle  by  which  light  is  shed  upon 
what  is  uncertain  by  referring  it  to  what  is  known.  The  lost  or 
doubtful  forms  of  a  verb  or  a  noun  are  supplied  analogically  from 
the  known  forms  of  a  corresponding  word.  The  value  of  analogy  for 
an  argument  is  only  of  a  general  kind,  and  the  degree  of  probability 
may  be  different  in  every  case.  The  word  whose  forms  we  know 
may  have  in  it  some  irr^ularities,  and  the  word  whose  forms  are  to 
be  supplied  may  not  be  in  every  respect  the  same.  With  Butler  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature  is  the  paradigm.  Between  it  and 
religion  there  is  a  general  correspondence  or  analogy.  So  far  as  the 
things  compared  are  like  each  other,  there  is  a  mutual  conSrmation 
of  their  coming  from  the  same  Author.  So  far  as  they  are  unlcnown, 
incomprehensible,  or  apparently  irregular,  there  is  still  a  corre- 
spondence. This  may  prove  nothing,  hut  it  meets  objections.  For 
ever}'  objection  against  Revelation,  on  account  of  things  dark  and 
inexplicable,  is  equally  valid  against  Nature^ 

Butler  uses  as  the  text  of  his  argument  this  passage  irom 
Origen  : — "  He  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from 
Him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature  may  well  e^ect  to  find  the  same 
sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature." 
Celsus  objected  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.     Origen 

•  See  a  paper  in  the  "  Guaidian." 

1-  AniDiiK  tile  numy  books  irritteii  against  Tindsl,  there  was  a  poem  b;  Dr.  EvauB, 
a  Higb  Choroh  Oxford  divine.  In  this  poem  the  deril  4)peaiE  to  Tindal  as  a  oolleg« 
bed-nmkar,  and  atter  giving  him  the  neira  from  the  lower  regions,  conotndes  with 
theee  woidS" 

"  To  Tolond,  Collins,  Stepbens,  Asgil,  tell. 
Sir  Riohard  Howard  greets  yon  kindlj  well, 
And  hopes  to  see  you  shortly  all  in  belL" 
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answered  that  it  was  commoo  for  persons  to  lay  down  their  lives  to 
avert  pestilences,  barren  seasons,  or  tempests  of  the  sea.  Celsus 
objected  the  desertion  and  treacher}'  of  Judas.  Origen  answered 
that  it  was  nothing  uncommon  for  disciples  to  desert  their  master. 
Aristotle  left  Plato,  and  Chiysippus  forsook  Cleanthes.  CelaoB 
objected  the  many  differeot  opinions  among  Christians,  and  Origen 
answered  that  it  was  the  same  in  philosophy  and  medicine.  These 
Answers  met  the  objections  of  Celsus.  Origen,  however,  in  the 
general  application  of  his  principle,  sometimes  intended  more  than 
merely  to  answer  objections.  The  positive  correapondences  were  actual 
proofs.  The  mystical  meanings  of  Scripture  answered  to  the  literal 
meanings.  Fanc^ies  were  often  made  realities.  But  at  the  foundation 
of  the  principle  there  was  tlie  profound  conception  of  a  universal  har- 
mony in  all  the  spheres  of  the  divine  activity.  Butler  sometimes 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  principle 
even  in  some  positive  form.  But  in  the  "Analogy  "  bo  is  addressing 
the  Deists.  His  arguments  are  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of 
men  who  admit  that  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  are  the 
work  of  Qod.  This  is  not  finding  the  evidence  of  the  invisible  in  the 
visible,  nor  deriving  arguments  for  the  constitution  of  another  world 
from  the  course  of  this.  It  is  only  showing  that  Christiani^  is  not 
so  certainly  false  as  some  persons  supposed  it  to  be. 

The  objection  will  naturally  be  made  that  to  prove  so  little  was 
surely  not  worth  such  profound  and  elaborate  reasoning.  But 
though  Butler  was  ostensibly  addressing  men  who  made  formal 
objections  to  Christianity,  he  had  also  in  his  mind  the  frivolous  free- 
thinkers of  his  time.  Indifference  where  there  was  a  probability, 
however  small,  was  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  man.  And  if  that 
indifference  waa  the  growth  of  an  immoral  life,  its  danger  was  serioua 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  convince  men 
that  Christianity  really  bad  clear  demands  to  be  earnestly  and  im- 
partially examined.  Butler  also  knew  the  importance  in  an  argument 
of  getting  one  bit  of  sure  ground,  however  small. 

The  argument  of  the  "Analc^"  is  all  suspended  on  an  if.  Objec- 
tions are  to  be  met,  if  from  other  sources  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
that  Christianity  has  divine  authority.  The  objections  being  obviated, 
the  way  is  prepared  for  a  statement  of  the  external  evidences  which 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  probability  that  Christianity  is  true 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  airange  our  remarks 
under  different  heads.     We  shall  notice — 

I.  The  Christianity  which  Butler  undertook  to  defend. 

In  the  time  of  the  Deist  controversy  the  man  who  could  have 
defined  either  Deism  or  Christianity  would  have  done  more  to  refute 
the  Deists  than  was  done  by  nine-tenths  of  the  evidence-writen. 
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All  the  Deists  called  theroselrea  Christians,  and  some  Christians  eo 
explained  Christianity  as  to  make  it  agree  with  Deism  in  all  but  the 
name.  The  Deists  said  they  believed  all  that  was  reasonable  in 
ChiTstianity,  and  that  Christianity  really  was  an  authoritative  repub- 
lication of  what  was  already  known  through  the  use  of  the  natural 
faculties.  There  was  a  general  agreement  between  the  Deists  and 
the  Christiaas  that  the  supremacy  should  be  given  to  reason.  The 
divergences  began  wheu  they  came  to  apply  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  agreed.  Christianity,  said  Eishop  Sheriock,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  is  as 
old  as  creation.  It  is  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature.  This 
was  sound  theology  coming  from  a  bishop.  But  when  JUatthew 
Tindal  showed  the  analogy  between  the  religion  of  nature  and  that 
of  the  gospel,  and  called  bis  book  "  Christianity  as  Old  as  Creation," 
it  was  Deism.  Sherlock  was  defending  Christianity  by  showing  its 
agreement  with  the  religion  of  nature.  Tindal  came  after  him,  and 
then,  as  Warburton  said — 

"  It  waa  sport  to  see 
The  engineer  hoist  with  bis  own  petard." 

But  ^erlock  had  added  that  there  was  something  in  Christianity, 
additional  to  the  religion  of  nature.  There  was  a  scheme  for  the 
recovery  of  man  from  sin.  The  Deists  said  that  they  bad  no  grounds 
for  doubting  that  God  would  forgive  the  penitent,  and  therefore  they 
<)id  not  see  the  necessity  for  this  addition  to  the  religion  of  nature.  - 
The  scheme  of  recovery  was  differently  understood  by  different 
theologians.  Dr.  Sykes  explained  all  the  sacrificial  language  of  the 
New  Testament  as  expressing  the  fact  of  the  divine  forgiveness. 
Christ's  death  was  not  a  satisfaction  for  sin  nor  a  substitution  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  That  He  made  atonement  with  His  blood 
was  only  a  Jewish  mode  of  saying  that  those  who  repented  and 
amended  their  lives  would  be  forgiven.  This  was  an  explanation  of 
the  atonement  which  left  but  little  to  choose  between  Christianity 
and  that  Deism  which  regarded  Christianity  as  merely  a  republication 
of  natural  religion. 

The  Christianitywhich  Butler  was  to  defend  was  a  Christianity  to  bo 
received  on  external  evidence,  which  amounted  to  a  high  probabiUty 
but  which  did  not  give  absolute  certainty.  He  did  not  burden  his 
ai^imient  with  the  theory  of  an  authoritative  Chureh,  nor  did  he 
make  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  revelation.  The  general 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  as  understood  by  the  orthodox  Churclics 
was  the  substance  of  what  he  called  Christianity,  If  any  of  it  could 
be  showi^  not  to  be  in  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  I'ejected.  The 
doctrines  revealed  wei'e  regarded   as  in  the  main  reasonable,  but 
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those  parts  wliicli  were  not  within  the  reach  of  reason  were  to  be 
found  in  some  respects  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  nature. 

Butiev  came  into  the  Deist  controversy  at  the  point  where  Sherlock 
left  it.  He  did  not  know  that  he  wa*  suggesting  anything  originaL 
He  did  not  intend  to  do  more  than  defend  the  popular  faith.  He 
used  all  the  forms  of  speech,  and  many  of  the  arguments  current  in 
his  time.  In  fact  the  remarkable  thing  in  Butler's  book  is  that  it 
contains  in  a  condensed  form  the  whole  thought  of  the  age,  which  is 
there  living  its  own  life,  working  out  its  own  ends,  and  arriving  at 
somelhing  which  neither  Butler  nor  any  one  in  his  day  seems  to 
have  foreseen.  The  old  life  still  lived,  but  beneath  it  was  a  new 
life  concealed.  And  this  new  life  had  been  generated  by  the  Deists. 
The  "  Analf^  of  Religion "  would  never  have  been  written  but 
for  that  sense  of  eternal  order,  that  sense  of  a  constitution  both  in 
nature  and  in  man,  which  had  been  pushed  into  prominence  by  the 
Shaftesburys,  the  Tolands,  and  the  Tindale. 

Butler  followed  Sherlock  in  calling  Christianity  a  "  repnblication 
of  the  religion  of  nature."  He  followed  Sherlock,  too,  in  calling 
natural  religion  the  foundation  and  "  principal  part"  of  Christianity.* 
He  therefore  agreed  with  the  Deists  as  to  the  principal  part  of 
revealed  rehgion.  He  charged  the  Deists  with  denying  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  and  he  refuted  them  from  the  darkness  of  the  Pagan 
world.  But  the  Deists  were  far  from  denying  the  darkness  of 
Paganism.  When  they  maJnbuned  the  sufficiency  of  natural  religion 
they  meant  it  only  in  the  sense  that  natural  religion  was  identical 
with  the  moral  duties  of  Christianity,  and  that  these  were  sufficient 
for  a  righteous  life.  The  motive  which  led  to  this  was  regarded  as 
indifferent  so  long  as  the  thing  itself  was  gained. 

From  what  we  know  of  Bntler's  principles,  both  from  the  "  AnaJogy' 
and  his  sermons,  we  should  have  concluded  that  he  would  have 
agreed  with  this  principle.  But  he  does  not.  Christianity  is  tlie 
republication  of  natural  religion  with  authority,  but  it  is  also  a 
particular  dispensation  with  new  duties  and  new  commands,  tiie 
neglect  of  which  may  not  be  an  indifierent  matter.  From  the 
importance  which  Butler  attaches  to  this  particular  dispensation,  m 
might  conclude  that  it,  and  not  natural  religion,  was  the  principal 
part  of  Christianity.  Of  course  it  is  all  subject  to  the  if  firim 
external  proot  But  it  is  supposed  that  neglect  of  this  additional 
dispensation  may  be  followed  in  the  future  world  in  the  same  natur*! 
way  as  inevitable  consequences  fiJlow  vice,  t  The  argument  is  derived 
from  tbe  necessity  of  using  appointed  means  such  as  those  which  we 
have  in  the  positive  institutions  of  Oiristianity.  A  reference  is 
made  apparently  with  approbation  to  Waterland's  atgumeBts  for 
•  Fart  U.  ch.  1.  f  !>»(<■ 
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the  efficacy  of  sacraments  on  the  ground  of  their  being  positive 
command!^ 

Thia  argument,  with  the  direct  referenoe  to  Waterland,  clearly 
determines  tbe  kiad  of  Chiistianity  -which  Butler  meant  to  defend. 
It  was  a  religion  imposed  from  without  by  an  external  authority, 
and  whoRe  precepts  were  to  be  kept,  because  of  the  possible  danger 
which  might  arise  from  aeglecting  them.  When  Samuel  Clarke  died 
he  left  ready  for  publication  an  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  consisted  of"  lectures  that  he  had  delivered  to  his  parishioners 
in  Westminster.  Clarke  described  the  sacraments  as  positive  insti- 
tutions which  had  "the  nature  only  of  means  to  an  end,  and  are 
never  to  be  compared  with  moral  virtues,  dot  caa  he  of  any  use  and 
benefit  without  these,  nor  can  be  in  any  degree  equivalents  for  the 
want  of  them."  Dr.  Waterland  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  repn- 
-tation.  He  had  already  taught  that  to  neglect  Christ's  sacraments, 
which  are  positive  institutions  of  the  gospel,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  to 
hretdc  any  of  the  ten  commandments.  The  Deists  had  ne^ected 
the  "  particular  dispensation  "  of  Christianity  to  give  prominence  to 
the  eternal  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  and  High  Churchmen,  like 
Dr.  Waterland,  answered  them  that  to  be  uahaptized  or  to  neglect 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  as  great  a  sin  as  adultery  or  murder.  The 
publication  of  Clarke's  "  Exposition  "  provoked  a  new  controversy 
■on  the  relative  importwice  of  moral  and  pfwitive  precepts.  Water- 
land  said  that  Clarke  bad  shown  contempt  for  Christ's  sacraments, 
and  that  this  preference  of  moral  to  positive  commands  was  the 
foundation  of  Deism.  The  sacramenbi  had  annexed  to  them  a 
"  life-giving  virtue."  It  was  through  them  and  not  through  moral 
duties  that  we  come  to  Christ  for  justification  and  salvation,  Tbe 
first  of  our  duties  to  God  is  obedience  to  His  revealed  will.  Adam 
was  driven  from  Paradise  for  disobeying  a  positive  precept,  and 
-obedience  to  a  positive  command  has  made  the  name  of  Abraham 
"more  famous,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  ail  his  moral  virtues  put 
tt^ether."  Those  who  neglect  the  communion- will  find  their  morality 
"of  no  use  or  benefit  without  this  sacrament,  nor  in  any  degree 
equivalents  for  the  want  of  it."  Revealed  duties,  or  duties  arising 
from  revealed  relations,  were  declared  to  be  of  as  fixed  and  eternal 
obligation  as  any  duties  known  by  natural  reason. 

Clarke  was  dead,  but  his  doctrine  was  defended  by  Dr.  Syke&  In 
this  controversy  between  two  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  hving  at  the  same  time  and  holding  high  preferment  in  the 
same  diocese,  we  have  the  chief  element  of  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  Deists  and  the  Christian  apologists  : — Which  is  our  first 
and  most  imperative  duty — to  follow  moral  laws,  or  those  which  come 
in  the  form  of  positive  precepts  7    And  should  there  be  any  collision 
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between  them  so  that  both  cannot  be  followed,  on  which  side  shall 
our  choice  be  ?  The  Deists  said  moral  duties.  Dr.  Waterland  said 
the  positive  commands.  It  is  surprising  to  find  Butler  endorsing 
Waterland.  But  Waterland  is  perfectly  right  so  long  as  Christianity 
is  regarded  a.i  something  imposed  externally,  and  with  evidence  equal 
to  what  we  have  for  moral  duties.     We  are  now — 

II.  To  make  some  remarks  on  Butler's  arguments. 

There  were  no  English  theologians  of  any  eminence  in  the  last 
century  who  did  not  give  the  supremacy  to  reason  and  conscience 
in  all  that  concerned  religion.  It  is  true  that  this  supremacy  was 
often  no  more  than  a  name.  The  principle  was  admitted,  but  the 
application  of  the  principle  was  an  everlasting  controversy.  A  doc- 
trine, it  was  said,  may  be  perfectly  reasonable,  and  yet  above  reason. 
To  this  it  was  answered  that  if  a  doctrine  is  above  reason,  then 
reason  is  not  supreme.  Butler  agreed  with  those  who  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  reason  while  receiving  the  authority  of  external 
revelation.  He  clearly  asserted  the  supremacy  of  tlie  human  faculties, 
and  no  revelation  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  violence  to  reason  or  con- 
science, "  If,"  he  said,  "  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  passages, 
the  seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion,  we  may 
most  certainly  conclude  auch  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one,"  " 
Again,  he  calls  reason  the  "only  faculty  wherewith  to  judge  con- 
cerning anything,  even  revelation  itself,"  t  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  "  Let  reason  be  kept  to,  and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to 
be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture  in  the  name  of  God  be 
given  up." J  In  the  first  part  of  the  "Analogy"  the  fact  of  man 
having  a  conscience  was  the  chief  aigument  for  the  existence  of 
moral  government.  This  was  the  basis  of  that  natural  religion 
which  was  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  It  had  authority,  and 
"  iu  such  a  sense  as  that  we  cannot  depart  fi'om  it  without  being 
self-condemned."  §  These  two  faculties,  reason  and  conscience, 
were  placed  as  sleepless  watchers  at  the  portals  of  the  human  soul, 
and  without  their  approbation  no  external  revelation  was  to  gain 
admission. 

Butler's  analogies  are,  we  have  said,  of  different  kinds.  Some 
of  them  arc  actual  likenesses  between  the  things  revealed,  and  what 
we  find  in  nature.  These  are  real  confirmations  and  legitimate 
appeals  to  reason.  But  some  of  them  are  unlikenesses,  and  because 
we  find  things  unlike  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  it  is  reasoned 
that  we  may  also  expect  things  unlike  in  revelation.  The  probability 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  ia  of  no  value  for  positive  argument     We 

*  Part  II.  eh.  i.  f  P»rt  H.  oh.  iiL 
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may  expect  some  thiDgs  in  an  external  revelation  to  which  nothing 
in  nature  coiTeaponda,  but  their  authority  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported.  If  a  revehition  contains 
things  liable  to  objection,  it  is  no  argument*  in  their  behalf  that 
there  are  things  in  nature  liable  to  objection.  This  plea  would 
iotroduce  anything,  however  monstrous,  found  in  any  system  of 
religion.  The  sacrifice  of  Infants  might  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  iiature  sacrifices  the  majority  of  the  human  race  in  infancy. 
Il  would  justify  every  crime,  for  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  lust 
and  rapine.  Under  the  cover  of  Butler's  argument,  Albert  Barnes, 
the  American  divine,  pleaded  for  the  theological  system  of  Calvin. 
The  argument  was  just.  If  the  God  of  revelation  is  temble,  the 
answer  is  that  the  God  of  nature  is  terrible  too.  This  is  not  a  step 
towards  the  confirmation  of  revelation,  but  it  is  a  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed.  John  Henry 
Newman  used  Butler's  argument  to  defend  the  worship  of  the  saints 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pieseuce  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  EucharisL  Anything  may  be  defended  by  it,  and  the 
argument  would  be  just  if  the  external  evidence  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt.  God  is  master  both  of  reason  and  conscience,  but 
the  evidence  for  a  positive  command  that  violates  the  moral  sense 
must  be  adamantine  before  it  can  be  obeyed.  In  opening  the  door 
for  what  is  above  reason,  the  door  was  opened  for  what  is  contrary 
to  reason. 

Butler  is  also  chargeablfi  with  an  effort  to  violate  conscience. 
"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  some  particular  precepts  in  Scripture,  given 
to  particular  persons,  requiring  actions  which  would  be  immoral 
and  vicious  were  it  not  for  such  precepts."  \  The  particular  precepts 
are  not  specified,  but  we  have,  for  instance,  the  command  to  Abraham 
to  sacrifice  bis  son,  the  Israelites  being  told  to  borrow  jewels  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  remorseless  command  to  annihilate  the 
Canaanitea  If  we  take  these  as  direct  commands,  and  understand 
them  as  literally  and  directly  required  by  the  Deity,  they  are 
immoral,  and  Butler's  argument  tends  to  confound  both  the  reason 
and  the  moral  conscience.  They  may  be  explained  on  the  principle 
common  in  the  Old  Testament  of  ascribing  to  God  what  was  done 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  hut  in  no  case  can  they  he  regarded 
as  direct  commands  from  the  Deity. 

The  argument  for  consequences,  corresponding  to  those  which  follow 

vice,  following  the  neglect  of  positive  duties,  is  also  open  to  objection.  % 

The  principle   may  be  admitted  so  far  as  unbelief  proceeds  from 

*  negligence,  from  a  spirit  of  contempt,  or  a  love  of  immorality.     It 

*  Part  ir.  oh,  Ti. 
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is  c«rtaia  that  Butler  had  this  class  of  unbelievers  chiefly  in  bis 
miDd  when  he  wrote  his  book,  but  be  states  his  argument  as  if^nceie 
men  who  could  not  receive  revelation  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
demnation as  the  acorner  and  the  ungodly.  The  argument  is  sus- 
pended on  the  )/;  unbelief  may  have  awful  consequences,  "if 
Christaanity  be  true."  But  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  is  the 
external  evidences,  only  amount  to  a  probability.  To  suppoee  that 
the  Divine  Being  would  give  a  revelation  of  which  the  evidence 
was  not  beyond  all  question,  and  yet  punish  men  for  doubts  which 
were  perhaps  inevitable,  is  what  neither  reason  nor  the  moral  sense 
will  admit.  If  we  suppose  the  natural  consequences  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  divine  will,  and  that  the  external  revelation  with  its 
positive  precepts  is  necessary  to  escape  the  consequences,  so  longsa 
this  revelation  is  not  made  known  to  all,  we  have  the  same  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  moi~al  cbaractei'  of  God. 

Part  of  Butler's  argument  for  miracles  is  now  generally  reckoned 
to  be  unsound.  The  presumption  against  a  miracle,  or  anything 
unusual,  is  founded  on  our  experience  of  the  order  of  nature.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  miracle  may  be  accounted  for  by  some  higher 
order,  in  the  same  way  as  comets,  magnetism,  and  electricity  an 
within  the  order  of  nature.  *  Tliat  order  may  not  be  absolutely 
fixed,  but  the  presumption  against  that  which  is  not  known  to 
our  experience  is  not  "overcome  by  almost  any  proof."*!'  ^^  ^ 
not  require  the  parallel  case  of  another  world  that  has  had  a 
revelation.  The  fact  of  an  order  established  in  nature  evea  in  a 
general  sense  raises  so  far  a  probability  against  miracles,  axid  this 
is  far  stronger  than  the  presumption  beforehand  against  "  the  story 
of  Csesar  or  any  other  man."     But, 

III.  The  vieiV  of  Christianity  which  is  evolved  legitimately  fiom  ■ 
Butler's  aiguments  is  not  that  which  he  wished  to  defend. 

Under  this  head  we  place  some  things  which  Butler  allows : — ■ 

(1.)  He  had  no  sooner  used  Waterland's  argument  concermng  the 
important  duties  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  made  known  by 
fievelation,  than  he  added  a  warning  against  the  danger  of  preferring 
positive  commands  to  tliose  which  were  moral  The  duties  arising  &am 
the  relations  revealed  by  the  "  particular  dispensation  "  are  equal  to 
the  duties  of  natural  religion  only  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
the  same  certainty  of  their  being  commanded  by  God.  Bot  the 
whole  of  the  external  evidence  for  Christiajiity  only  amounted  to  a 
probability,  a  high  one,  indeed,  but  not  sufficient  to  enforce  a  sin^ 
doctrine  which  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  reason,  or  a  sin^e 
precept  which  seemed  to  violate  the  moral  sense. 

(2.)  Revelation,  according  to  Butler,  did  not  clear  up  any  difficol- 
•  Fort  II.  ob.  ii.  t  Part  U.  eh.  if. 
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ties  in  natura  It  left  men,  aa  regaids  God's  moral  goTernment,  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  vere  by  nataral  religion.  The  diffi- 
culties were  parallel  *  and  Uie  objections  against  the  one  valid 
against  the  other.  The  difficulties  were  supposed  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  might  require  our  b^ng  able  to  comprehend  the  Ciytne 
natura  There  waa  no  such  light  shed  upon  Qod'a  ways  and  works 
as  the  idea  of  an  external  Bevelation  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
Thongh  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  what  a  revelation  '  would 
contain,  yet  the  very  mode  <^  an  external  revelatioa  seems  to  intimate 
that  some  light  would  be  shed  on  that  which  was  dark  in  nature. 

(3.)  It  is  a  revelation  in  which  means  are  used  to  accomplish  ends.f 
It  ia  not  made  instantaneously,  nor  are  the  objects  proposed  immedi- 
ately effected.  There  is  the  same  progression  which  we  see  in 
nature.  Ood  takes  time  to  bring  about  His  ends,  often  using  what 
appears  to  us  slow  and  tedious  processes.  "  Tho  change  of  the  seasons, 
the  ripening  of  the  fmits  of  the  earth,  the  rety  history  of  a  flower  is 
an  instance  of  this,  and  so  is  human  life."  X  The  dispensation  of 
Christianity  ia  analc^ns  to  the  daily  course  of  natural  providence. 

(4.)  It  is  revelation  which  does  not  depend  on  an  in&Uible  Chordl, 
and  which  requires  nothewy  of  infallible  inspiralaon.  It  ia  the  glory 
of  Bishop  Butler's  method  that  it  forbids  us  to  invent  ways  for  Ood. 
It  comes  at  once  to  facts.  It  has  none  of  the  pitiful  alternatives  which 
we  hear  every  day  from  evidence-writers,  that  if  revelatioa  be  not 
given  as  they  suppose  it  must  have  been  given,  we  are  left  in  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty.  A^  we  are  not  competent  judges  how  Ood 
would  reveal  Himself,  we  have  no  right  to  make  a  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. Our  business  is  to  go  straight  to  the  facts.  The  degree  of 
knowledge  or  certainty  which  would  accompany  a  revelation,  or  in 
what  way  it  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  things  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  "  Nay,"  Butler  adds,  "  we  are  not  in  any  sort  aUe 
to  jud^  whether  it  were  to  have  been  expected  that  the  revelation 
should  have  been  committed  to  writing  ;  or  left  to  be  handed  down, 
and  consequently  corrupted,  by  verbal  tradition,  and  at  length  sunk 
nnder  it,  if  mankind  so  pleased,  and  daring  such  time  as  they  are  per- 
mitted, in  the  degree  they  evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  wiU."  §  The 
mode  of  revelntion,  therefore,  might  have  been  alt(^ther  different 
from  what  it  is.  It  need  not  have  been  miraculous.  It  need  not 
have  had  any  proofs  of  its  having  been  really  made.  "But,"  Butler 
continues,  anticipating  objections,  "  it  may  be  said  that  a  revelation 
in  gome  of  the  above-named  circumstances — one,  for  instance,  which 
was  not  committed  to  writiag,  and  thus  secured  against  danger 
of  corruption,  would  not  have  answered  its  purpose.  I  ask  what 
•  PMt  n.  oh.  viu.  +  p»rt  ri.  dL  t». 
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fAirpose  \  It  wonld  not  have  answered  all  the  purposes  wbicli  it  has 
now  answered,  and  in  the  same  d^ree,  but  it  would  have  aoawered 
others,  and  the  aame  in  differeDt  degrees.  And  which  of  these  were 
the  pnrpoeea  of  God,  and  best  fell  id  with  His  general  gOTemment 
we  oould  not  at  all  have  determined  beforehand." 
'  (5.)  It  is  a  rerelatiou  which  teaches  us  that  all  men  will  be  judged 
with  equity,  whether  Christians  or  Paguia."  This  leaves  no  room 
for  ereriastiog  punishment,  and  it  ia  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  otyec- 
tion  fiom  want  of  univeraality.  The  situation  of  all  men  is  not 
equally  adTantageous  as  to  futurity,  but  all  have  a  measure  of  light, 
and  will  have  to  render  account  only  acoording  to  the  gifts  they 
have  received.  This  meet^  some  inferences  that  might  have  bew 
brought  from  other  parts  of  Bntler's  reasoning,  where  he  seems  to 
intimate  that  disbelief  of  speculative  dootrinee,  or  omission  of  positive 
rites,  might  be  followed  by  in«paraUe  loss. 

(6.)  It  is  a  revelation  of  which  the  external  evidence  is  not  ova- 
iriielming.  In  different  ages  and  to  different  persons  the  proofs  are 
different.  Christianity  comes  to .  men  in  different  forms,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  superstitions  and  &ise  miraoles  which  are  sufiScient 
to  make  the  whole  uncertain.  This  doubtfulness  in  the  evideooe 
Butler  supposes  may  constitute  part  of  some  men's  probation.  The 
ate  of  this  unoertaioty  is  to  give  scope  for  the  "virtuous  exerdse" 
of  the  understanding.  On  this  piinciple  sincere  and  impartial 
inquiry  is  of  more  importance  than  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
inquiry  leads.  An  upright  man  who  has  honestly  used  his  undei^ 
standing  even  thou^  he  be  in  error,  ia  more  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion than  one  who  believes  Christioni^  wi^out  inquiry.  Whatever 
there  may  be  in  Bntler's  special  pleading  oi^osed  to  thia,  it  ms 
impossible  from  his  doctrine  of  conscience  that  he  could  have  oome 
to  any  other  oonclusion.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
treatise,  "  undeniably  true  that  moral  oUigations  would  remain 
certain,  though  it  were  not  certain  what  would  upon  the  whole  be 
the  eonsequenoes  of  observing  or  violating  them,"  t 

(7.)  It  is  a  revelation  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  come  in  the 
same  way  as  we  come  to  other  knowledge.  It  is  given  not  to  onr 
acceptance  but  to  our  acquisition.  This  is  not  altogether  true  of  the 
Chriatiaaity  which  Butler  undertook  to  defend.  In  its  origin,  at 
least,  it  professes  to  be  given  to  our  acceptance.  We  come  to  the 
knowledge  rf  it,  however,  by  inati-uotion,  by  meditation,  and  inquiiy. 
The  light  may  be  supernatural,  but  the  hindrances  to  its  shining  aie 
the  vaaa  as  are  in  the  way  of  natural  light.  I  The  Scripture,  Butler 
says,  may  contun  great  truths  which  shall  not  be  known  till  the 
•  PHt  n.  oh.  vi. 
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restitution  of  ^  things.  They  may  be  unknown,  or  known  only  in 
a  small  degree  by  many  persons  in  the  same  way  as  natural  runedies 
have  been  unknown  to  mankind  for  o/^sn. 

(8.)  It  is  a  TevelatiDn  of  which  all  the  doctiines  are  rational. 
Those  that  are  actually  revealed  are  so  manifestly.  Those  that  are 
unrevealed  will  be  found  to  be  rational  when  we  know  them  in  all 
their  relationa  This  distinction  <^  Christian  doctrines  into  the 
revealed  and  the  nnrerealed  is  Butler's.*  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
words  but  not  in  meaning.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  coutroversy 
about  Christianity  being  mysterious  or  not  mysterious.  The  great 
revealed  doctrine  of  the  particular  dispensation  of  Christianity  is 
redemption  by  a  Mediator.  The  anal<^;y  of  this  is  found  in  all 
nature.  Vicarious,  suffering  in  the  seose  of  the  consequence  of  one 
man's  sins  coming  upon  other  men^  or  upon  society,  is  the  most 
common  fact  of  onr  daily  experience.  This  is  a  sifficient  explamtian  of 
all  that  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  conoeming  the  work  of  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  Any  intimations  beyond  this  are  not  plain,  that 
is,  not  revealed,  and  therefore  of  no  eonoem  to  us  exc^t  as  a  matter 
of  speculation.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  the  atonement, 
or  in  what  way  it  was  efficacious  in  procuring  pardon  fm-  men. 
Butler  here  follows  Locke,  and  escapes  all  objections  from  the 
unreasonableness  of  supposing  that  the  Divine  Being  required  to-be 
appeased,  or  that  He  could  not  forgive  till  vengieance  was  satisfied. 
The  mediatorial  scheme  is  of  God's  appointment,  but  whether  or  not 
He  could  have  saved  men  without  the  death  of  Cluist  is  a  specula- 
tion for  which  we  have  not  capacities.  The  scheme  may  be  much 
simpler  than  it  appeai3  from  the  illustrative  re|H^sentati(Hi%  and  the 
complex  metaphors  used  to  describe  it  in  the  New  Testaments  The 
fact  that  men  may  be  foi^ven  is  really  the  revelation*  Butler 
escaped  tlie  diarge  of  makii^  the  doctrine  unreasonable,  and  at.  the 
same  time  left  it  possible  to  divest  the  idea  of  atonement  of  all  that 
implied  sacrifice  in  any  objectitmable  sense. 

(9.)  It  is  a  revelation  not  absolutely  necessaiyto  be  known.  Butler 
admitted  that  Pagans  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  might  jet 
receive  the  benefits  of  His  death,  t  It  was  not  necessary  for  men  to 
know  what  was  the  actual  ground  on  which  redemption  was  procured. 
This  waj  a  matter  that  concerned  the  divine  government  and  not 
practically  necessary  for  man  to  know.  Here  Butler,  like  the  great 
majority  of  the  evid«ice-writers,  came  back  to  the  point  where  he 
left  the  Deists,  and  agreed  with  them  that  the  great  thing  which 
concerned  man  was  repentance  and  amendment. 

(10.)  It  is  a  revelation   in  which   the   internal  evidence  takes 

precedence  of  the  external.     But  if  the  internal  evidence  is  at  all 

•  Pw*  IL  ch.  iv.  t  P«t  II.  ch,  T. 
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a  neceeetury  integer,  the  Waterland  part  of'  the  argument  goes  foi 
nothing. 

"Butler's  words,"  says  Professor  Maurice,  "often  become  feAte 
and  contradictory,  becanse  he  cannot  utter  what  is  struggling  witldii 
him,"*  but  like  "every  great  and  generative  thinker,"  he  "has 
the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  cirouTostances  and  condidoni 
which  he  did  not  contemplate,  and  which  did  not  exist  in  hia  day."  \ 
When  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Mansel  contended  about  the  nature  of 
rerelation,  each  claimed  Butler  as  on  his  sida  The  two  elements  could 
not  be  harmonized.  One  was  the  old  view  of  revelation  to  whidi 
Butler  clung  after  it  had  been  annihilated  by  the  Deista  The 
other  WHS  a  view  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and 
to  which  Butler  did  not  see  hia  way,  thongh  many  of  his  argumestB 
are  valid  only  on  the  sniqwaition  of  its  truth. 

(I.)  Butler's  flrst  error  was  the  error  of  Ms  day,  that  of  resting 
Ohristianity  too  mnch  on  external  evidence,  and  giving  revelation 
the  appearance  of  something  eseeptionaL  If  this  evidence  were 
ever  to  break  down,  Otristianity,  he  says,  wonld  fsjl.  \  At  tiie  sune 
time  it  is  admitted  that  this  evid«ice  does  not  give  the  satiafaction 
and  certainty  which  we  desir^.  By  this  method,  therefore,  eveiy 
sincere  man  mast  have  doubts  about  the  truth  of  Christianity  just 
in  proportion  to  the  accui-acy  of  his  knowledge  ooQceming  the 
evidences.  Men,  for  instance,  Who  are  tised  to  observe  the  unifonnity 
of  nature  will  have  an  everiasting  impnlse  to  unbelief  so  long  as 
Christianity  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  miraelee.  The  evidence  from 
miracles  is  something  distant.  It  does  not  come  home  to  us  as  it 
did  tO'those  who  saw  them  perfonned.  Butler's  conception  <^  reve- 
lation  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  visible  miracles  that  he 
ascribes  to  them  the  great  success  of  the  gospel  on  its  first  publica- 
tion. He  has  no  thought  of  the  deep  spiritual  power  of  Cbristiaoi^ 
over  men's  hearts,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  take  into  acoonot  the 
utter  wretchedness  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  readiness  of  men 
to  cling  to  any  doctrine  which  promised  the  regeneration  of  society. 
The  testimony  of  the  old  miliicles  is  still  to  be  to  us  a  greats 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  its  inherent  power  to 
renew  the  life. 

(2.)  Evidence  of  this  kind  can  never  produce  what  ia  [uoperly 
called  faitb.  It  can  never  amount  to  more  iJian  a  probability, 
and  the  motive  for  acting  on  it  will  never  be  higher  than  what 
belongs  to  a  probability.  As  a  rule  of  action  in  daily  life,  prolM^ 
bility  is  the  only  alternative.  As  a  guide  in  matters  of  oonsciaioe  it 
19  also  good,  for  experience  confirms  the  belief  tiiat  intvest  and 
•  "  What  ia  BeveUHon  ?  "  p.  184. 

tib.ies.  t  Pwt  n.  «h.  HI. 
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iTeU-<loil)g  go  haitd  in  hand.  But  in  the  matter  of  receiving  a  creed 
it  is  worse  than  worthless.  If  we  were  to  helieve  every  testimony 
because  it  is  safer  to  believe,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  articles 
believed,  and  no  measure  to  our  credulity.  ,Aud  iu  this  very  excess 
of  believing  we  might  after  all  miss  the  truth,  and  miss  what  would 
in  the  end  be  our  best  interest.  This  idea  of  believing  on  pro- 
bability was  very  conusonly  urged  in  Butler's  day.  It  occurs 
irequentJy  in  the  early  Boyle  Lectures,  and  indeed  in  all  the  evidence- 
writera.  Id  the  Lectures  ior  170O,  Dr.  Lilly  Butler  refuted  Lord 
^uftesbtuy,  who  had  uiged  the  etem^  obligation  of  coosctence, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequeDcea  The  Lecturer  argued  that  it 
was  safer  to  believe,  for  even  should  Cbrietiaoity  turn  out  to  be  false 
the  Christiao  will  lose  nothing.  Again,  in  171S,  Bishop  Leng  advo> 
cated  the  "policy"  of  believing,  for  that  is  to  be  on  the  "safe" 
flideL  Probability  may  produce  assent  to  testimony,  but  it  can  never 
produce  what  is  properly  faith.  It  can  never  give  that  evidence 
(Aryx"^)  °'  things  not  seen,  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  describeij,  or  that  faith  which  is  defined  by  John  Locke  as 
"  a  settled  and  sure  pi-inciple  of  assent  and  assurance  "  which  "  leaves 
no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  cv  hesitation." 

(3.)  If  the  external  evidence  is  not  suffident  to  produce  faith,  it 
must  come  from  within.  The  internal  oc  subjective  must  take 
precedence  of  the  external  or  objective.  Butler  is  strong  on  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  internal  sense  of  an  eternal  order  in 
nature  and  in  man.  He  explains,  too,  that  in  the  ordinary  works 
of  nature  and  providence  there  may  be  miracles,  and  that  under  the 
order  which  we  see  in  the  world,  Ood  may  do  what  is  properly 
toiraculous.  Sat  the  inspiratibn  or  miraculous  working  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  minds  of  men  never  occurred  to  him  as  an  elemeat 
in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  This  was  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
divided  after  the  Reformation  had  given  the  witness  of  the  fSpirit 
an  important  office  iu  producing  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Puritans  supposed  the  Spirit  to  testify  to  the  canon  of 
Soripture,  and  so  to  speak  through  the  Scripture  as  to  make  its 
truth  self-evidencing.  The  other  party,  including  the  liberal  divines 
and  the  High  C^iurchmen,  believed  that  the  Spirit  worked  in  men 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  region.  Laud  called 
this  "the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,"  Hooker  called  it  "the  cer- 
tainty of  adherence,"  and  Chillingworth  "  the  obsignation  and  con- 
firmati(Hi "  which  Qod's  Spirit  gave  to  Christian  mind& 

la  Butler's  day  tbe  internal  conviction  was  ascribed  to  reason 
and  conscience.  The  idea  of  a  spiritual  inspiration  had  been  abused 
to  fanaticism,  and  conscience  was  substituted  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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But  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  inspii'atioD  bad  to  be  restored  to  correct 
the  deficiency  which  came  in  ivith  this  subetitutioo  of  cooRcleiice. 
The  coinmon  belief  concerning  spiritual  influence  was  that  the  Holy 
Qhost  was  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  work  miracles  and  to 
dictate  the  Scriptures.  After  this  the  Spirit  virtually  retired  from 
the  world.  The  exact  time  of  this  exodus  was  not  precisely  deter- 
mined. Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  was  called  a  Deist  because  he 
denied  that  miracles  continued  for  three  hundred  years  after  Christ 
The  whole  of  the  militant  clergy  were  in  arms  ag^nst  him  under- 
taking to  prove  that  for  three  or  four  ccrituries  after  Christ  tJie  Holy 
Oliost  continued  to  enable  the  most  ignorant  Christians  to  exorcise 
devils  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Bishop  Warborton  showed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  refuted  Julian  the  Apostate,  by  causing 
balls  of  fire  to  come  out  of  the  earth  when  Julian  tried  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  and  ho  called  John  Wesley  a  fanatic  for  believing  that 
that  Spirit  was  still  in  the  world  miraculously  regeoeiatiag  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  a  conversation  which  Butler  had  with  Wesley,  he 
almost  lost  his  temper.  "  Mr.  Wesley,"  Butler  said  sharply,  "  I  will 
deal  plainly  with  you  ;  I  once  thought  you  and  Mr.  WhitefieM  well- 
meaning  men,  but  I  cannot  think  so  now ;  for  I  have  heard  more 
of  you — mattei-s  of  fact,  sir,  And  Mr.  Whitefield  says  in  his  Journal 
'  There  are  promises  still  to  be  fulfilled  in  me.'  Sir,  the  pretending 
to  extraordinary  revelations  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  horrid 
thing,  a  very  hoirid  thing,"  Any  absurd  miracle  recorded  by  the 
Fathei-s  was  believed  by  the  rational  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  last 
century,  but  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  felt  himself  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  "a  horrid  thing,  a  very  horrid  thing."  WhenKshop 
Oihson  charged  Whitefield  with  enthusiasm,  Whitefield  answered 
that  an  enthusiast  was  "a  person  in  God,"  and  that  was  what  eveiy 
Christian  ought  to  be.  St,  Peter  had  described  the  believers  as 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  When  I  was  ordained,  Whitefield 
continued,  I  professed  to  be  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
every  Sunday  in  the  Communion  Service,  I  pray  for  the  "  inspi- 
ration "  of  that  Spirit.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  this  day  that 
the  orthodox  Christians  who  fought  the  Deists  were  the  first  to  (all 
upon  the  MethodistB.  The  Waterlands,  the  Gibsons,  and  the  War- 
burtons- had  scarcely  finished  with  the  one  foe  when  they  engaged 
with  the  other.  The  "  new  enthusiasts,"  as  Waterland  called  them, 
disdaining  to  use  any  more  definite  name,  were  at  fitst  contemptible, 
hut  they  proved  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  orthodox  Christian 
apologists,  while  they  gave  the  only  satisfactoiy  answer  to  the  Deists 
when  they  said  practically  that  religion  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
"  proved,"  but  to  be  "experienced," 

(+.)  If  we  are  to  follow  analogy,  and  form  our  conceptions  of  reve- 
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latioD  from  God'a  working  in  nature,  we  sball  be  led  to  reject  the 
view  of  revelatioB  which  Butler  undertook  to  defend.  The  kingdom 
of  nature  bears  no  trace  of  miracle  in  the  sense  fA  interposition. 
Things  which,  ia  Sutler's  time,  were  supposed  to  be  traces  of  in- 
terposition are  now  explained  in  accordance  with  law  and  order. 
He  has  himeelf  suggested  that  the  same  will  be  found  11*06  of  the 
miracles  which  appear  estraordlnaiy.  But  these,  afi  the  unknown 
and  the  exceptional,  are  nut  the  things  which  immediately  concern 
us.  The  ordinary  working  of  nature  has  been  described  as  miracu- 
lous ;  and  the  same  kind  of  miracle  may  be  admitted  as  that  which 
prevails  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  the  analogies  between  revelation 
and  nature  are  so  many,  we  may  fairly  infer  a  yet  more  complete 
correspondence  in  the  different  spheres  of  the  divine  activity. 

"  'nliat  ifVaith  be  like  to  heaven. 
And  thfn^  thBrein  each  to  other  like, 
More  than  on  earth  is  tiionght  T '' 

This  was  Butler's  fundamental  idea,  and  all  natural  discoveries  run 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  plan  in  all  the  works  and  ways  of 
God. 

(5.)  The  most  remarkable  analogy  between  nature  and  revelation 
is  that  of  gradual  evolution.  Butler  has  dwelt  on  it  with  all  the 
intenseness  natural  to  bis  profound  and  far-seeing  intellect  ^ut 
the  conception  of  the  gradual  process  in  nature  is  cleared  and 
quickened  by  the  most  recent  discoveries.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  God  created  the  world  instantaneously  by  an  extraordinary 
miracle.  But  all  evidence  now  tends  to  show  that  the  origin 
of  creation  was  miraculous  only  in  the  same  sense  in, which  its 
daily  presei-vation  is  miraculous,  God,  working  after  the  manner  of 
nature,  or,  as  He  works  in  nature,  framed  the  things  that  are  seen 
out  of  things  that  are  not  seen.  They  were  evolved  from  within,  and 
not  formed  from  without  If  we  apply  this  analogy  to  revelation,  we 
shall' do  for  theology  what  has  been  done  for  the  science  of  nature. 
This  would  meet  all  the  objections  to  the  Scriptures  as  inculcating 
acts  that  are  immoral,  or  as  teaching  doctrines  that  are  repugnant 
to  reason.  The  Scriptures  would  be  regarded  not  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  God,  but  as  the  history  of  the  divine  process  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  It  may  be  objected 
that  such  a  revelation  would  want  certainty,  and  that  it  would  not 
serve  its  purpose.  To  the  first  we  answer  that,  in  any  case,  we  are 
without  the  certainty  which  we  crave,  and  to  the  second  we  answer 
in  the  words  of  Butler,  already  quoted,  that  it  would  serve  the  end 
which  God  intended  it  to  serve. 

Lastly,  the  internal  evidence  of  revelation  being  stronger  than  the 
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external,  and  Christianity  coming  to  us  in  the  way  described  by 
Batler,  its  practical  duties  must  be  of  more  importacce  -  than  its 
speculative  .doctrines.  la  other  voids,  the  moral  dotiee  prescribed 
by  natural  religion,  are  tlie  "principal  part"  of  Christiamty. '  By 
speculative  we  meau  not  merely  doctrines  which  may  be  dii^uted, 
hut  even  those  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  John  Wesley  once  said, 
"  Orthodoxy,  or  right  opinion,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  religion,  if 
it  be  any  part  at  aJI."  This  was  a  bold  saying  for  a  man  in  Wesley's 
position,  but  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  universal  experience.  There 
is  no  sect  of  Christians  which  has  not  -memberH  who  live  the  Christian 
life,  and  there  is  no  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  is  not  denied  by 
some  sect.  In  the  explanations  of  Christianity  which  were  made  in 
its  defence  against  the  Deists,  every  speculative  doctrine  diminished 
in  importance  before  the  great  moral  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
repentance  and  a  new  life.  And  every  doctrine  bad  interest  or 
value  in  proportion  as  it  led  to  this.  Christians  are  divided  into 
manifold  sects  about  these  opinions,  and  yet  there  is  a  univental 
agreement  as  to  the  mor&l  truth  on  which  Christ  founded  His 
Church.  ChristiaDity  is  not  an  infallible  Pope,  nor  an  infallible 
Church.  It  is  not  an  infallible  Bible,  nor  a  system  of  dogmatic 
theology,  nor  metaphysical  explanations  of  the  Divine  nature,  such 
as  we  have  in  "  the  Creed  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athana- 
sius."  Christianity  is  to  "  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God."  This  is  the  true  Catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man 
do  keep  whole  and  undeEled,  without  doubt  he  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment. 

John  Hunt. 
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Tritotrifi;  tluiltrf^a  I 

StratAiKon. 


aOETHE  says  that,  "  if  you  wait  awhile  in  any  j 
and  observe  what  works  attract  the  many, 
what  neglected,  you  have  little  pleasure  in  the  prcs 
the  future." 

We  confess  to  havin<T  felt  the  same,  in  our  dai 
turning  our  thoughts  to  the  "  many  "  in  England 
by  the  novels  of  Ouida,  The  habit  of  novel-readiti] 
until  it  become  a  sort  of  mental  dram-drinking ;  t 
excitement  increases  and  the  dose  is  increased,  ur 
mind  is  almost  incapable  of  assimilating  more  whole 
It  is  only  a  condition  of  mind  like  this,  we  take  it, 
either  roan  or  woman  enjoy  the  species  of  literatu 
public  by  Ouida  ;  literature  in  which  flaring  theatr 
off  upon  ua  for  sunlight ;  platitudes,  for  which  a  Tu 
for  reflection  ;  coarseness  and  impertinence  for  wit, 
propriety  for  virtue.  Time  was  wheu  the  refreshii 
Vkar  of  Wakefield  was  relished  by  England  ;  b 
with  which  the  draros  offered  to  the  public  by  Oui 
by  tens  of  thousands  at  the  present  day,  compels  us 
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the  hope  that  no  "art"  more  despicable  than  her  novels  represent 
can  henceforth  be  produced ;  that  the  sun  of  such  novel-writing  has 
reached  its  zenith,  and  must  gradually  sink  towards  its  setting. 

It  is  not  a  plea^^ant  fact  to  reflect  upon,  that  the  chief  caterers, 
if  not  consumers  in  this  line,  are  women.  Mr.  Buskin  has  told  us 
that  women  no  longer  wish  to  become  wives  and  mothers ;  he 
mentions  it  as  a  certainty,  so  we  suppose  we  must  accept  it  as  such ; 
but  until  Mr.  Ru.skin  can  tell  us  where  the  nine  millions  of  husbands 
for  the  nine  millions  of  unmarried  women  in  England  are  to  come 
from,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  legally  become  either,  imless  it  be 
made  lawful  for  one  man  to  have  two  wive.f.  We  undei-stand  that  in 
America  a  petition  to  this  effect  haa  recently  been  pre.'iented  to  the 
legislatui-e  from  some  two  hundred  women  ;  probably  as  a  piece  of 
grim  satire  upon  those  who  declare  Hie  Family  the  only  proper 
"sphere"  of  the  sex.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  some  such 
method  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  surplus  female 
population  be  adopted,  fresh  fields  of  employment  must  be  made 
accessible  to  them.  The  two  careers  which  are  at  present  practicable, 
without  stiife  or  censure,  for  a  clever,  well-educated  lady  are — 
becoming  a  governess  or  writing  a  novel ;  no  matter  whether  she 
have  the  slightest  capacity  for  either.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
when,  women  have  a  less  cramped  sphere  in  which  to  exercise  their 
powers,  very  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  wiUing  to  lower  theoiBelves 
by  the  composition  of  such  works,  as  we  have  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Ouida's  puppets  remind  one  forcibly  of  Madame  Tuasaud's  wax- 
work collection.  They  are  spangled  and  bedizened ;  they  have  the 
same  ghastly  far-off  resemblance  to  life  ;  but  it  is  a  resemblance  by 
which  Nature  is  mocked  and  insulted.  As  to  her  women :  "  diamonds 
of  untold  price "  generally  glisten  on  their  "snowy  bosoms;  "they 
wear  "  gem-sewn  robes  ; "  their  hail-  is  "  diamond-studded ; "  they 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  "jewelled  letter-baskets,"  "jewelled  fans," 
"jewelled  bouquetierea ; "  their  letters  "smell  of  gemmed  pen- 
holders and  Buhl  writing-cases."  One  of  them,  a  duchess^  toys 
with  "  a  Polichinelle  whose  hells  were  of  gold,  whose  tamborine  was 
circled  with  pearls,  and  who  had  cost,  that  morning,  seven  hundred 
francs."  Marchioneases  float  down  rivers  in  barges,  much  as  they  do  in 
theatres,  with  ungloved  hands,  "  white  as  snow  and  sparicling  with 
emeralds  and  sapphires."  Their  dogs  wear  "  dainty  jewelled  collars;" 
and  even  the  traditional  wedding-ring  is  converted  into  "  a  diamond- 
studded  circlet." 

The  men  whom  Ouida  would  have  us  accept  as  representatives  of 
the  aristocracy  of  our  day  wear  "  dainty  dressing-gowns,  broidered 
with  gold  and  seed  pearl,"  with  slippers  of  the  same  expensive 
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materialB ;  they  sleep  "  under  costly  canopies  of  silk  and  lace  and 
golden  broideries ; "  they  enter  bets  in  "  dajnty  jewelled  books  ; "  one 
of  them  cuts  open  the  brow  of  his  dearest  fricud  with  "  a  dainty 
jewelled  whip,"  which  he  breaks  in  pieces  and  throws  at  his  feet ; 
they  see  the  time  of  day  (or  rather  of  night ;  for  nobody  in  their 
world  seems  to  go  to  bed  till  the  every-day  woiid  is  eating  its  break- 
fast) on  "jewelled  watches."  Their  valets  are  "grooms  of  the 
chamber ; "  their  tenants,  "  retainers."  They  come  like  shadows  and 
so  depart,  and  never,  for  an  instant,  impress  us  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  beings  of  flesh  and  blood. 

That  the  reader  may  not  accuse  us  of  exaggeration,  let  us  first  look 
at  I'l-icoirin,  a  man  who  possessed  "  the  wisdom  of  a  Boethius — to 
laugh  at  life  with  the  glorious  mirth  of  Aristophanes  .  .  .  and 
to  love  all  pleasure  with  the  Burgundian  jests  (sic)  of  a  Kron." 
"  His  life,"  we  are  told, — 

"  Was  a  poem— often  an  ironic,  often  an  erotic,  often  a  sublime  one — a 
love-ode  one  day,  a  rhymed  satire  the  next ;  now  light  us  Suckling's  verse, 
now  bitter  as  Juvenal's,  oftenest  a  Bacchio  chant  or  a  Hudibraatic  piece  of 
mockery,  but  not  teldom  a  noble  Homeric  epic." 

He  is  a  Bohemian,  and,  for  the  reader's  instruction,  we  transcribe 
his  description  of  "  true  Bohemians  " : — 

"  We  stamp  onr  feet  in  the  buow  till  we  are  warm,  read  Rabtlau  till  we 
forget  that  we  are  hungry,  and  look  up  At  the  winter  planets  and  think 
how  pale  they  make  the  palace  gas  look." 

When  we  first  make  acquaintance  with  this  Bohemian,  however, 
not  having  a  Rahelais  by  him,  be  has  not  forgotten  to  be  hungty ; 
for  he  is  either  at  dinner  or  supper,  seated  on  a  fallen  tree — some- 
where near  the  Loire  river,  in  France,—"  in  company  with  a  flask 
of  good  wine  and  a  Straduarius."  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  he  has — 

"  A  beautiful  Homeric  head  ;  bold,  kingly,  careless,  noble ;  with  the 
royalty  of  the  lion  in  its  gallant  poise,  and  the  challenge  of  the  eagle  in 
its  upward  gesture — the  head  which  an  artist  would  have  given  to  his 
Hector,  or  his  Phosbus,  or  his  god  Lyteus." 

Excuaez  dv.  pen,,  reader,  for  this  is  not  all.  The  features  of  this 
"  head,"  which  would  have  suited  Phcebus  and  others,  "  were  beau- 
tiful too,  in  their  varied,  mobile,  and  eloquent  meanings,  with  their 
poet's  brows,  theii-  reveller's  laugh,  their  soldier's  daring,  their  student's 
thought,  their  many  ajid  conflicting  utterances,  whose  contradictions 
made  one  unity — the  unity  of  genius." 

Tricotrin  must  have  travelled  greatly  in  forty  years ;  for— 

"  The  people  who  loved  him  stretohed  from  Danube  to  GiutdalquivBr, 
rom  Liffey  to  Tiber,  from  Euphrates  to  the  Amazon  j  while  in  France,  the 
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knd  of  hU  udoption,  if  not  of  his  birth,tfae  hand  vhich  sliould  lutTO  dared  to 
touch  him  woiud  hare  been  bolder  thiui  the  boldest  of  the  iron  banda  vhich 
have  aeized  and  swayed  her  sceptre." 

The  people  of  Paris,  moreover,  whom  he  calnos  in  moments  of 
popular  excitement  by  addressing  them  aij  "  my  people  of  Paris," 
were  "  used  to  him  in  many  phases,  from  a  Harleguin  dancing  at 
their  barri^re  balls,  to  a  Gracchus  leading  them  in  years  that  were 
red  with  revolution;"  and  whether  this  ubiquitous  and  versatile 
Bohemian  "  danced  with  them,  fought  with  there,  laughed  with  them, 
or  suffered  with  them,  he  was  still  their  own — Tricotrin,"  Possibly 
his  power  over  his  people  of  Vans  may  have  been  due  to  hia  personal 
strength ;  for  once,  when  he  finds  them  amusing  themselves  l^ 
burning  a  Greek  alive  in  the  public  street,*  he  distributes  blows 
among  them  under  which  strong  men  fall  "like  an  ox  struck  with  the 
jjole-axe"  while,  on  another  occasion,  he  "tosses  "  an  offending  youth 
"  like  a  broken  bough  across  the  chamber."  Mighty  as  he  is,  he  is 
extremely  sensitive ;  for  slight  things  cause  a  "  great  shudder " 
through  his  powerful  frame ;  and  on  hearing  unpleasing  news,  he 
draws  "a  deep  shuddering  breath,  as  the  soldier  will,  when  the 
bullets  have  struck  him,"  + 

The  Bohemian  Tricotrin  "  had  the  genius  of  a  Mozart,"  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  lus  migratory  habits,  he 
rarely  turns  up  without  his  Sti'aduanua — "  which  had  often  lulled 
Pauline  Borghese  to  slumber,  while  its  sounds  floated  over  the  orange 
grove  at  Rome," — a  monkey,  a  "well-beloved  Altavante's  Dante," 
and  "  a  great  meerschaum."  With  regard  to  the  meerschaum  and 
the  Straduarius,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that "  while  smoking  tbe  one 
he  drew  music  from  the  other;"  a  method  which  casts  any  sin^e- 
minded  performer,  like  Herr  Joachim,  entirely  into  the  shade.  This 
however  is  not  all :  even  when  he  rows  a  boat  on  the  Loire,  he 
beguiles  the  time  by  singing  "  the  '  Allah  hu '  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  to  the  rhythm  of  a  Venice  Barcarolle,"  and  "  there  was  not  a 
cottage  on  its  banks,  not  a  water-mill  on  its  shores,"  not  a  cabaret  in 
its  villages,  under  whose  roof  he  would  not  have  been  as  welcome  as 
is  the  summer  sun  in  mowing-time ; "  and  when  he  condescended  to 
travel  in  a  bai:ge,  the  owner  thereof  was  "  prouder  of  the  passenger  his 
barge  bore  than  he  would  have  been  of  a  King  for  his  freight"  The 
Bargeman  ought,  we  think,  to  have  known  better  than  to  convey 
this  remarkable  being  by  water,  considering  that  when  he  made 

*  The  date  of  tbia  bifiiuK  inddeot,  u  nearlj'  ob  we  can  dioaavn,  beiaf  «hm  ttoa 
during  Uie  nign  of  Lonia  Philippe. 

I  We  Bhould  like  to  know  the  nationalily  of  the  tjpical  soldier  ao  eligliUT  mond 
b;  receiving  phiral  bnllela  in  his  pereon.  We  hope,  for  the  hcmoni  of  old  ltng;i-~< 
tiut  he  npieeenta  "the  British  Orenadier." 
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"  a  rapid  progresa,  with  his  light  swift  tread  "  on  laud,  we  fiad  that  Dot 
only  the  women,  children,  and  rinb^rs  whom  he  passed,  but  even 
"  the  meek-eyed  cows  "  and  toiling  "  bullocks,"  "  all  had  words  from 
him,  which  left  them  "  (cows  and  bullocks  and  all)  "  brighter,  braver, 
happier  than  tbey  had  been  before  those  kindly  eyes,  shining  so 
lustrous  in  the  sun,  bad  fallen  upon  them." 

No  wonder  that  the  thoughts  of  this  marvelloua  man,  wbeu  they 
ranged  over  his  own  "  career,"  were  "  filled  with  the  mirth  of  Piron, 
the  love  of  colour  and  of  fragrapce  of  Dufresney,  the  philosophies  of 
Diderot,  the  adventurous  fortunes  of  Le  Clos."  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  when  tbe  Eobemian  "  bowed  his  head,"  an  £ngUsb  Earl  (eke- 
where  described  as  "  a  Prince  in  his  purple  ")  who  was  standiog  near, 
"  thought,  as  he  saw  the  gesture, '  that  man  bows  like  my  equal,  and 
with  infinite  grace.'" 

As  a  painter,  Tricotrin's  gifts  were  such  that  an  artist  "  whose  name 
stood  as  the  Velasquez  of  his  modern  time  "  informed  bim,  he  "  could 
have  beaten  them  all  if  he  would;"  and  thereupon  "  the  man  who  loved 
song  and  light  and  tresh  meadows,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  "  had  taken  up  his 
friend's  palette  and  sheaf  of  brushes,  and  had  dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a 
female  head,  which  bad  all  the  brown  glow,  the  voluptuous  lustre,  of 
tbe  south  in  it ;  a  bead  that  Titian  might  have  painted." 

He  does  not  sell  his  works  of  art,  however ;  and  the  singular 
reason  he  gives  for  refusing  to  do  so  is,  that  he  is  "  a  Kingfisher,  and 
likes  his  brook  to  be  quiet ; "  whereas,  if  his  genius  were  once  made 
known  to  the  world,  his  "  brook  would  be  for  ever  muddy  with  the 
feet  of  gazers,  and  for  ever  choked  up  with  tbe  purses  they  would 
fling  at  bim."  Instead  of  disposing  of  the  picture  in  which  he  had 
80  easily  equalled  Titian,  therefore,  he  merely  "sat  under  it," 
"  among  bis  brethren  at  supper,  with  the  light  on  the  leonine  beauty 
of  his  head,"  and  was  "  king  of  the  revelry  of  wit  and  wine,  where 
those  whom  nature  bad  anointed  with  the  same  chrism  that  touched 
Rubens'  brow  and"  (we  ask  the  reader's  pardon)  " Shakspeare's  lips, 
held  joyous,  lawless  sovereignty ;  leaning  to  kisa  npe,  scarlet  vwuths 
of  ■women,  because  they  were  men ;  but "  (note  the  impious  balder- 
dash) "  rising  to  great  thoughts  that  left  far  beneath  them  alike 
women  and  the  world,  because  t/tey  were  also  immortals."  Trico- 
trio  was  indeed  a  worthy  king  of  such  Shaksperian  shadows,  for 
"  Ben  Jonson  odes,  Beaumarchais  rhymes,  Beranger  songs,  and 
Breton  carols  coursed  each  other  otf  bis  lips  in  a  icild  tournament 
of  tongues  .  .  .  .  ;  and  as  he  drank,  he  chaunted  Hellenic 
baccluuial  hymns." 

To  sum  up  all — Tricotrio,  like  Ouida's  whole  company  of  "  Kings  " 
of  shreds  and  patches—"  KNEW  how  to  kkjoy." 

The  eoUghtened   reader  has,  of  cours?,  already  guessed  that  a 
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Bohemian  bo  gifted  must  be  a  man  of  "  race,"  and  may  be  cnrioos  to 
know  what  induced  him  to  forsake  the  life  of  his  fiellow-princeB  in 
purple.  It  appears  that  his  father,  a  "wild  and  lavleiis  Eail,"  vssso 
oblivimis  of  the  duties  of  men  of  rojCt  as  to  marry  "  a  fisher-girl  from 
the  eea-oabios  by  the  Biscay  waters."  Naturally,  he  soon  repented 
this  error,  and  treated  his  wife — who,  although  she  came  from  the 
Biscay  waters,  was  "  a  wild  mare  of  the  desert," — so  cruelly,  that  she 
died  "like  a  captive  leopardess;"  leaving  behind  her  a  son,  to  be 
bated  by  hie  father,  and  to  "  pay  him  back  scorn  for  Bcom."  Seven 
years  later,  the  wild  and  lawless  parent  atoned  for  his  first  marri^e 
by  the  becoming  step  of  taking  to  wife  a  Russian  priucess,  who  aho 
bore  a  son,  to  be  "  caressed  and  adored,"  in  his  purple,  by  eveiybody ; 
while  the  heir  was,  of  course,  doubly  hated  by  his  father  ;  who  not 
.  only  "  killed  a  noble  dog,  chiefly  because  his  eldest  son  liked  it,"  so 
that  "  wild  words  came  between  them,"  but  added  insult  to  injury  by 
accusing  his  child  of  stealing  some  "  rare  jewels"  of  "  enormous  pecu- 
niary value"  Hereupon  the  son  "  passed  from  the  room  without  a 
word;"  and  no  intelligent  reader — bearing  in  mind  thatihevas  a 
boy  of  "race" — need  require  to  be  told  that  he  did  so,  "with  his 
head  proudly  poised,  like  a  stag's."  Equally  needless  must  it  be  to 
inform  any  well-born  reader  that  "  he  was  seen  no  more ;"  for  "  he 
had  the  sea-lion's  blood  of  his  mother's  race." 

This  young  sea-lion  became  the  gifted,  Fhcebus-headed  ZVMxrtrin, 
whom  we  left  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  "in  company"  with  his  wine. 
The  black  monkey  is,  of  course,  close  at  hand,  and  to  it  he  addresses 
his  remarks  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  own  position — "at  once 
philosopher  and  wanderer" — to  that  of  the  prince  in  his  purple 
(i.e.,  the  English  Earl  living  near),  although  "  he  has  bis  grapes  in  a 
jewelled  dish,"  and  has  "  delicate  foiridan  cheeks  and  hair  diamond- 
studded  to  toy  with."  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  laugh  near  him, 
Tricotrin  discovers  a  female  child  of  about  three  years  old,  wrapped 
in  a  scarlet  mantle,  lying  half  hidden  under  the  long  grass,  which 
stretches  out  its  arms  towards  him,  saying,  "  J'ai  faim."  He  throws 
grapes  to  it,  and  addresses  to  it  several  pages-full  of  refined  discourse; 
inquiring  whether  it  was  hidden  there  by  "  the  poor  shirt-stitchar 
who  was  at  her  last  sou,  or  Madame  la  Marquise  who  was  at  her  last 
scandal."  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  child  is  so  tightly  tied  as  to 
render  it  dear  to  him  that  murder  was  intended,  his  "  iace  darkens," 
and-— with  some  disloyalty  to  people  of  "  race," — he  settles  it  that 
"it  was  then  Madame  la  Marquise,  not  Magdalene."  Afler  pointing 
out  to  the  infant  how  far  better  for  her  it  would  be  to  die  than  to 
become  a  lovely  woman,  seeing  that  "  lovely  women  are  the  Devil's 
aides-de-camp,"  he  finally  decides  to  adopt  her,  in  conjanction  with 
an  old  peasant-woman,  who,  by  the  way,  lives  considerably  beyond 
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the  ripe  age  of  a  htindred  yeajs,  without  exciting  remark.  And  the 
joint  and  several  adventures  of  this  "  waif  and  stray,"  and  Tricotrin, 
— partly  among  priuces  in  their  purple,  and  partly  among  bis  people 
of  Paris — constitute  the  story ;  into  the  intricacies  of  which  we  do 
not  care  to  enter.  SufSce  it  that  the  "  waif  "  first  marries  a  duke, 
and  is  about  to  unite  herself,  in  second  nuptials,  to  an  earl  who 
"  wears  the  purple  rabe,"  with  the  cumbersome  addition  of  a  "  steel 
corslet  heavy  beneath,"  when,  the  horrible  suspicion  arising  in  her 
mind  that  she  may  be  base  bom,  she  seeks  out  Tricotrin  in  a  garret, 
io  order  to  know  the  truth. 

On  learning  that  her  fears  were  well  founded,  "  her  whole  form 
sank  and  crouched  like  the  body  of  a  npent  and  dying  stag  ■"  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  even  in  those  painful  circumstances,  "  all 
the  rich  colour  and  undulation  of  robes  fit  for  an  empress  swept 
about  her,"  and  "  on  her  breast  and  among  her  hair  great  jewels 
glittered,"  while  "  beneath  her  bosom  a  girdle  of  precious  stones 
coiled  like  a  serpent"  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  however,  she 
"  lay  like  an  animal  stunned ; "  and  the  climax  of  tragedy  is  reached 
by  the  master-stroke  which  reminds  us  of  "  the  jewels  braided  in  her 
hair,  sweeping  the  bare  boarding  of  the  garret  floor  !  "  Partially 
recovering  a^r  a  while,  and  bravely  insisting  upon  knowing  the 
worst,  she  leams  that  she  is  a  fisherman's  child ;  and  hears  it 
"  crouching,  as  the  magnificence  (sic)  of  the  leopardess  crouches 
under  the  throes  of  pain."  Should  it  appear  to  the  thoughtless 
reader  that  her  "  throes  "  are  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion,  we  must  remind  him  that : — 

"To  the  woman  who  had  believed  herself  bom  from  the  secret  nuptials 
of  Bome  Porpliyrojenitnt,  the  sea-bii'd's  nest  looked  foid  as  any  vulture's." 


"  ChMidos,"  like  "  Tricotrin,"  takes  its  title  from  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  the  book.  His  "  two  special  weaknesses  were  perfumes  and 
female  beauty ; "  and  we  find  htm  breakfasting  at  noon  in  his 
chamber,  which  is  fit  for — 

"A  young  princess,  irith  its  azure  hangings,  its  Russian  cab'uiets,  and 
its  innumerable  flowers,  Bceijted  and  shaded,  and  cooled  with  rose-water, 
and  his  attendants  Georgian  and  Circassian  girls  he  had  bought  in  the  East 
and  appointed  to  his  household.  The  norid  had  been  a  littU  scandalised  at 
those  lovely  slat)ta  "  in  free  Knglond  ;  "  but  Cbandoe  had  soon  converted  his 
friends  to  his  own  views  regarding  them.  '  Why  have  men  to  wait  ou  you ) ' 
he  had  argued, '  when  you  can  have  women — soft  of  foot,  soft  of  voice,  and 
cbanning  to  look  at  t  To  take  your  chocolate  from  James  or  Adolphe  is  no 
gratification  at  all ;  to  take  it  &om  Leilah  or  Zehna  is  a  great  one.'  And 
his  pretty  Easterns  were  certiunly  irresistible  living  proob  of  the  force  of 
Toi*  xxri.  3  q 
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hU  arffjimeiif.  They  Mere  fluttering  about  Iiim  now  with  nlrer  tn,j%  of 
coffee,  Bveetmeata,  Jiquenra, and  fruit,  dressed  in theirovn  Oriental cMStume, 
Jind  Bening  him  with  most  loving  obedience.  A  French  Duke  »nd  two  or 
three  GuardanieD  were  breakftksting  with  him,  playing  a  lansquenet,  at  noon, 
from  tehich  they  had  just  risen.  Mea  were  very  fond  of  coining  to  takeacnp 
of  chocolate  Jrom  those  charming  young  Odalisques.  Oiandos  rose  iritb  a 
forewell  caress  of  his  hand  to  the  bright  braids  of  gazelle^ed  Lsilah. 
'  Are  you  all  going  ?  To  be  sura  ! — the  Drawing-Koom,  I  had  foivatten  it ; 
we  shall  be  late  as  it  is.    Au  revoir,  tbcii,  till  we  meet  in  a  crush. 

The  Court  of  St.  James  must  be  sadly  changed  from  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Georges ;  for  we  learn,  with  dismay,  that  it  is  the 
"  hottest,  dullest,  drowsiest,  frovmie^,  and  least  courtly  of  oourts ; " 
and  nothing  would  induce  the  slaTe-owning  Cbandos  to  leave  his 
Fashalik'  in  Park  Lane  for  that  "  frowsy "  abode  of  rt^idty,  "  if  it 
were  not  for  our  lovely — yih.».i  is  her  name  ? — Queen  of  Lilies." 

He  rolls  off  thither  with  this  parting  recommendation  to  a  km- 
bom  friend,  who  afterwaidB  ruins  bira  : — "Amuse  yourself  with  my 
pretty  Easterns  then,  though,  on  my  word,  Trevenna,  you  never  aeam 
to  know  whether  a  wo'man's  handsome  or  not."  While  ia  the  mazes 
of  the  hottest,  dullest,  drowsiest,  frowsiest,  and  least  courtly  of  cotut^ 
he  meet^  "the  young  Duchess  of  Fitz-Eden,  a  keaotifnl  brunette, 
with  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  society  had  entangled  his  name  is  a 
veiy  tender  fnendship."  He  catches  sight  of  the  "  Queen  <^  Lilies  " 
"  as  she  sweeps  towards  the  throne." 

"  Her  loveliness  drifted  across  the  thoughts  of  Chandos,  to  the  detriment 
of  much  of  the  beanty  that  was  about  him,  and  be  waited  for  it  impatiently 
where  he  stood  among  the  circle  of  princes,  peers,  and  statesmen  about  the 
throne.  His  loves  had  been  countless,  alvKiy$  successful,  nrnvr  embittered, 
intensely  impassioned  while  they  Luted,  swiftly  awakened,  and  oAen  a* 
rapidly  inconstant  The  very  facility  with  which  his  vows  were  beard 
made  them  as  easily  broken ;  he  loved  passionately,  but  be  loved  so 
many." 

" '  Passionless ' "  he  says, — " '  they  must  wrong  her ;  they  have  not 
known  how  to  stir  her  heart,'  he  thought,  as  he  followed  ber  with 
his  glance  still,  as  she  passed  onward  and  out  of  the  throne-room ; 
and  through  the  rest  of  the  gorgeous  and  tedious  ceremony  "  (ia  the 
frowsy  court) ; — "  Chandos  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on  those  deep 
gazelle  eyes  and  those  soft,  silent  lips,  musing  how  easy  and  how 
beguiling  a  task  it  would  be  to  teach  the  one  the  '  looks  that  bom,' 
and  woo  from  the  other  their  first  and  lingering  caress." 

We  iind  that  "  h^  remembrance  haunted  him  in  the  palace," 
which  is  not  sui-prising,  as  "  her  form  waa  simply  perfect,  and  it  was 
in  its  fullest  loveliness  too,  for  she  had  been  some  years  in  Bone, 
and  successive  deaths  in  her  family  had  kept  her  long  iu  almo^  eom- 
parative  secluaioD."     We  never  knew  before  that  the  air  of  Bome 
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wsR  Qecessaiy  to  give  the  human  form  "  its  fullest  lovelineas ; "  nor 
that  fJmvot^  comjHmtfive  seclustoD — not  to  speak  of  succeagive 
deaths  in  the  family  —  was  IBcely  to  contribute  to  tiiat  result. 
Chandos,  however,  is  a  man  of  the  world :  "for  tiie  first  time  he 
thrust  such  a  remembrance  away,  '  Bagatelle  1'  he  thought,  as  he 
threw  himself  back  among  his  cazriage-cushions  and  drove  to  Flora 
de  rOrmes.  '  Let  me  keep  to  beauty  that  I  can  win  at  no  cost  but 
a  set  of  emeralds  or  a  toy-villa  ;  the  payment  for  Aera  would  be  far 
too  dear.' " 

The  man  who  thus  hastens  to  the  toy-villa  inhabited  by  one  of 
"his  lovers," — has  the  genius  of  a  Goethe,  and  "the  graudeur  of  a 
Chatham."  He  began  his  career,  of  "  lovers "  in  toy-villaa,  and 
Georgian  and  Circassian  girls  in  Park  Lane,  &c.,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  and  when  he  is  introduced  to  us,  at  the  age  of  forty,  no 
Bif^  of  the  physical  Nemesis  generally  attending  such  a  career 
among  mortals  are  visible  in  this  "god-like"  being.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  such  is  his  "  dazzling  beauty,"  with  his  "  magnificent  brow," 
"meditative  enough  for  Plato's;"  his  eye,  "thoughtful  as  might  be 
■  that  of  llaitius  Aureliua;"  bis  "gold-hued  hair,  bright  as  any 
Helen's ; "  and  his  mouth  "  insouciant  and  Bpicurean  as  the  lips 
of  Catullus,"  that  "  a  painter  would  have  drawn  him  as  Alcibiades," 
or  "idealized  him  into  Phoebus  LykSgenSs,  so  singularly  great  was 
his  personal  beauty." 

Extremely  singular :  an  ordinary  man  who  had  led  the  life  of 
Chandos  would  have  become  something  not  easily  described  in  these 
psges.  Ouida  herself  is  so  enamoured  of  her  hero,  that  after  telling 
us  how  one  of  his  many  niisti'eascs  whispers  in  his  ear  that  he  is 
"  the  darling  of  the  gods,"  she  herself  turns  back,  like  a  fond  parent, 
to  recall  the  glorious  days  "  when  he  had  been  but  a  child,  in  his 
lacea  and  velvets;"  and  when  "princes  had  tossed  him  bon-bons, 
and  royal  women  caressed  his  loveliness."  Alcibiades  has,  how- 
ever, somewhat  nasty  tastes,  we  think  ;  fur  we  find  that  in  the  toy- 
villa  caie  of  "his  lovers"  leans  over  him  "and  twists,  Catullus-like, 
in  the  masses  of  his  long  golden  hair  a  wreath  of  crimson  roses 
•wofAAd  in  purple  Bui-gundy,"  and  he  in  return  "  bends  down  and 
kisses  that  Southern  lovehness  while  he  laughs  under  his  diadem  of 
flowers."  At  this  time  he  has  a  Madame  de  la  Vivarol  at  home, 
jealous  of  him  and  meditating  revenge,  although  herself  the  wife  of 
"  a  thoroughly  weH-bred  man,  who  knew  the  destinies  of  husbands, 
abhorred  a  scene,  and  neither  sought  a  duel  nor  a  divorce." 

Ouida's  high-bred  pnppets  appear  to  entertain  great  contempt  for 
that  old-fashioned  institution — marriage. 

"  Fratres  mei,"  says  one  of  them,  "  believe  me  the  chorus-singer  whom 

yon  establish  in  her  little  bijou  villa,  and  who,  though  before  she  came 
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under  your  protectiou  she  thought  it  the  height  of  good  fortune  to  be  sure 
of  broad  and  cheese^  now  will  touch  nothing  meaner  than  champagne  luid 
chiclten,  doea  not  weigh  you  more  entirely  by  what  you  are  worth  to  her 
than  nine-tentiia  of  the  delicate  higk-bam  ladies  to  iw^  whom  you  moat 
barter  your  freedom." 

Chandos,  wlien  "  dryly  "  asked  Ijy  a  Duke  whether  he  was  going 
to  many,  "moved  restleBsly;"  "he  did  not  like  the  iDtroductioo.  of  a 
painful  topic."  " '  If  you  do  marry,'  pursued  the  Duke,  remorselessly. 
'  take  the  Princess  Loxiise.' "  Could  the  Duke  have  been  so  "  remorse- 
less "as  to  allude  to  a  Princess  of  the  "  ffoway  cOMrit"  It  looks  like 
it,  for,  a  few  hours  later,  we  leani  that  Chandos  dines  at  Buckings 
ham  Palace.  The  Duke's  reason  for  the  suggestion  is,  however,  his 
excuse :  he  reminds  Chandos  that  the  Princess  "  has  the  only  rank 
from  which  a  woman  could  love  you  without  a  suspicion  of  intei'ested 
motives." 

Nevertheless,  "  the  subject  was  not  acceptable "  to  this  Phoebus 
Lyk^encs,  so,  before  starting  for  Buckingham  Palace,  he — 

"  Turned  with  a  sudden  thought  to  his  maitro  d'hdtel,  aa  be  paned 
him  in  the  halL  <  Telegraph  to  Ryde,  Wentwood,  for  them  to  have  the 
jftoht  ready  ;  apA.  tell  Alexia  to  prepare  to  Btart  with  ate  to-norniw 
morning.  I  shall  go  to  the  East' "  Of  course  his  "  yacht  was  alu-ays  k^ 
in  sailing  order,  and  his  servants  were  accustomed  to  tmvel  into  Asia  Minor 
or  to  Uesioo  at  a  moment's  notice ;  ond  the  next  morning  the  Aphrodite 
steamed  out  of  Byde  harbom'  on  the  way  to  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  Oob- 
Btaotinopls,  while  its  owner  lay  under  an  awning,  with  great  lumps  of  ice 
.  ia  bie  golden  oool  Rhine  wine,  and  the  handsome  ayes  of  FlOm  de  TOmie  " 
[the  same  whose  Southern  loveliness  he  had  bent  down  to  kiss  in  the  ieef- 
villa  at  Richmond}  "flashing  laughter  downward  on  him  while  she  leaned 
above,  fanning  his  hair  with  an  Indian  feather-screen." 

Ouida  is  Intensely  un-English  in  her  utt^r  want  of  humour.  Had 
she  possessed  a  spark  of  it,  she  could  never  have  invented  the  Man- 
cbausen-like  feats  and  adventures  of  her  prepostei-ous  hero^.  The 
following  specimens  will  sufSce  to  prove  this : — 

" '  He  would  shoot  yrm,  mon  cher,  and  stand  all  the  better  with  madame 
fbr  it,'  said  the  Due,  diyly  :  '  Strathmore  is  the  crack  shot  of  Europe  ;  he 
can  hit  the  ruby  in  a  woman's  ring  at  a  hundred  yards — saw  him  do  it  aX 
Vienna!'" 

This  encounter  with  a  tiger  is  perhaps  still  more  ridiculous  : — • 

"  A  tigress  sprang  out  on  them  at  they  tlrolted  alone  tArou^  the  jmtffte 
—sprang  out  to  alight,  with  grip  and  &ng,  upon  Sbuthmore,  who  neither 
heard  nor  saw  her,  as  it  obanced.  But  before  she  could  be  upon  her  victim, 
Erroll  threw  hiokself  before  him,  and  eatehvag  the  leoH  bg  her  throat  at 
die  rote  in  the  air  to  her  leap,  held  her  off  at  arm's  length,  and  fell  with 
her,  holding  her  down  by  mtun  force,  ^ile  she  t<«e  and  goral  him  in  the 
stm^e — a  stnig^e  that  lasted  till  Stratfmiore  had  tame  to  rdoad  hia  gun. 
and  send  a  ball  tluough  her  brain ;  a  long  time,  let  me  tell  yoo,  tbcM^ 
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bnt  a  Um  short  Beconds  in  actual  duration,  to  hold  down  and  to  wrestle  in 
the  grip  of  a  tigress  of  Scinde.  'Tou  would  hare  done  the  same  for  me, 
my  dear  old  feBow,'  said  Erroll,  quietly  and  lazily,  aa  his  eyes  closed  and  be 
feinted  away  &om  the  losa  of  blood.  And  that  was  all  he  would  ever 
vouchsafe  to  say  or  hear  said  about  the  matter.  He  had  risked  his  life  to 
save  Strathmore's  ;  he  knew  Strathmore  would  have  acted  precisely  the 
same  {tie)  for  him.  It  was  a  type  of  the  quality  and  of  the  character  of 
their  friendship." 

iU  an  illustratioa  of  Oiiida's  utter  ignoraoce  of  human  nature,  we 
may  point  to  the  scene  where  Cliandos,  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty,  lies  sick  of  a  fever  at  a  lodging-house  connected  with  a 
"  gambling  hell "  in  Paris,  He  is  tended,  after  a  sort,  by  "  an  old 
Auvergnat  woman,"  "  a  hideous,  brown,  wrinkled,  shrivelled  beiog  of 
nigh  eighty  years,  with  avarice  in  her  black  glance,  and  a  horrible 
old  age  upon  her,"  who  swears  "  by  the  mother  of  God  "  that  she 
would  have  "  turned  him  into  the  streets  long  ago,  if  he  "  (this  more 
than  middle-aged  debauchee)  "were  not  as  beautiful  as  a  marble 
Christ,"  and  she  declines,  with  a  "  darkling  and  evil  glance,"  to  send 
him  to  the  mad-house,  because — 

"  '  They  vonld  shear  all  that  in  s  madhouse  I '  she  said,  drawing  through 
her  haxd  withered  hands  the  silken  fairness  of  his  hair.  '  When  I  was 
young,  I  would  have  givea  my  life  to  kisa  tliat  gold — when  I  was  young  1 ' 

"  The  words  lingered  half-auUenly,  half-lmgingty  on  her  lips ;  tho  memory 
made  her  touch  gently,  almost  tenderly,  the  locks  that  lay  on  her  homy 
palm.  She  fdt  for  him, — this  battered,  evil,  savage  old  creature  of  Paris  ; 
bnt  die  would  strip  the  linen  &om  -his  limbs  to  thieve  and  sell,  for  all 
that." 

Of  Ouida's  ignorance  in  other  matters, — less  important^  but  in 
which  correct  knowledge  Is,  nevertheless,  desirable  in  a  novelist  of 
such  pretensions,— wo  might  quote  a  hundred  examples :  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  two  ;  the  blame  of  which  cannot,  we 
think,  be  cast  upon  the  printer.  She  calls  a  Berriokon  a  Ben-ois, 
and  quotes  the  celebrated  verse  of  Henn  IV.  thus — 

"  Soavent  f oume  vaiie 
Blenfold^i'M^." 

III. 
"Love,"  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in  Ouida's  novels,  is,  unfor- 
tunately, so  common  in  the  world,  that  we  do  not  need  to  find  it 
idealized  (!)  in  works  of  fiction.  Of  anything  higher  than  the  animal 
instinct— of  love,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  pure  men 
and  women,  we  find  no  ejcamples  in  her  volumes.  Her  first  novel 
was  written  with  an  object,  namely, "  to  warn  young  men  againSt  that 
'worst  of  all  evils,  early  marriages."  Till  they  have  been  "  steeped  to 
the  lips  with  delicate  sensuous  delights,"  it  is  better,  Ouida  thinks. 
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to  content  themselTes  with  "love,"  which  can  he  "bought,"  This  is 
the  old  vulgar  notion  of  sowing  aristocratic  "  wild  oats  ;"  a  habit  which 
education,  by  awakening  a  higher  sense  of  humaii  dignity  in  the 
poor,  ignorant,  or  starving  people  among  whom  tliey  arc  for  the  moat 
part  sown — and  the  deeper  the  shame — will  ultimately  put  an  end 
to  in  real  life,  as  the  good  taste  of  all  authors  worthy  the  name  has 
excluded  its  idealization  fiom  works  of  fiction.  This  novel  was  not 
published  till  several  others  from  Ouida's  pen  had  seen  the  light  We 
question  whether  any  writer,  even  Ouida,  would  have  ventured  to 
come  out  with  such  "  morality  "  as  is  contained  therein,  without  pre- 
paration. But  having  educated  her  public  down  to  her  own  level, 
she  is  able  to  venture  even  on  it  The  hero,  Granville  de  Vigne,  is 
a  "dip.,"  which  is,  we  find,  the  abbreviation  used,  in  the 'highest 
circles,  to  signify  a  diplomatist.  According  to  his  own  tale,  this 
scion  of  a  right  noble  race  fell  in  love  with  his  mother's  maid  at  the 
age  of  seven,  and  had  been  in  love  ever  since,  till  expelled  ^m  Eton 
"because  he  wanted  to  see  a  little  of  life."  While  rusticating  on 
this  account,  he  has  a  splendid-looking  "  Orientalesque,  Junoesque" 
mistress,  a,  certain  milliner  called  "the  Davis,"  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
When  he  leaves  that  neighbourhood,  he  leaves  "  the  Davis,"  too,  like 
a  cast-off  coat,  only  offering  to  provide  for  her  handsomely.  Hie  is 
cot  satisfied,  scolds,  and  is  in  high  passion*  says  he  promised  to 
marry  her ;  and  leaves  him,  at  their  final  interview,  vowing  vengeance. 
The  hero,  after  a  few  years  of  London  life, — the  most  noble  employ- 
ments in  which  seem  to  he  lolling  about  on  sofas,  smoking  Manillas, 
playing  cards,  and  talking  of  women  and  horses, — again  meets  the 
Davis  under  the  name  of  "the  Trefusis;"  hut  does  not  recognize 
her.  She  reigns  the  belle  of  the  London  season,  floating  in  the  ertrne 
de  la  crime  of  society  (God  help  us,  if  there  were  no  other  cream 
of  society  than  that  which  settles  on  the  top  of  Ouida's  adul- 
terated mixture !)  Her  manners  and  conversation  are  good ;  but  her 
jewelled  hands  are  not  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  race,  in  &ct,  some- 
body I'emarks  that  there  is  no  "  race  "  in  them,  by  way  of  guarding 
De  Vigne  against  the  mad  passion  for  her  which  is  rising  in  him. 
He  is  not  to  be  deterred  in  that  way,  however.  He  marries  her. 
The  ceremony  being  completed,  the  bride  signs  herself  Davis,  not 
Trefusis,  and  reminds  him  that  she  is  his  cast-off  mistress,  and  asks 
him  to  refiect  on  her  promise  that  she  would  he  revenged.  Where- 
upon the  hero  gasps  out  something  almost  as  sublime  as  the  utterance 
■which  broke  from  the  impassioned  lips  of  the  scion  of  another  nobie 
house, — "  The  arms  of  the  Squeers's  is  tore ! " — and  rushes  off  to 
Lidia  to  fight  for  his  country.  Ouida's  own  virtuous  indignation 
rises  to  the  boiling  point  at  such  an  outrage  to  society ;  Granville  de 
Tigne,  the  boast  of  whose  race  was  that  "  the  men  had  been  brave 
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and  the  women  chaste "  (mark  the  clear  distinction !),  to  soil  his 
□ame  by  mairyiog  his  former  mistress  I 

Then  there  is  a  scion  of  another  noble  house,  whose  young  life 
had  also  been  steeped  in  luxury  and  in  "a  delicate  sensuous  delight;" 
he  is  a  "libertine,"  "a  devil  of  a  fellow  for  women"  (we  quote  Ouida), 
and  bis  life  had  been  "  one  long  liaison."  He  is  haunted  with  a 
secret ;  he  had  been  married  to  a  voluptuous,  beautiful,  Italian 
woman,  while  his  life  was  still  steeped  in  the  above-mentioned 
sensuality.  Sbe  was  of  poor  birth,  vulgar  manners,  and  bad  temper. 
He  also  suspected  her  of  infidelity,  so  be  left  her,  came  to  England, 
and  continued  the  dissolute  life  already  indicated,  remaining,  never- 
theless, so  noble,  so  high-souled,  and  so  great  a  man,  that  bis  immoral 
habits  were  a  mere  detail  When  considerably  past  middle  age,  this 
hi^-EOuled  debauchee,  hearing  that  his  wife  is  dead,  is  oa  the  point 
of  marrying  a  beautiful,  charming  girl,  about  half  hia  own  age, — 
an  angel  who  is  loved  and  loves  very  much,  and  who,  not  being 
strait-laced,  can  yield  to  her  lover's  peculiarities.  But,  coming 
from  the  theatre  in  Paris  one  night,  he  is  accosted  by  a  beggar, 
who  addresses  him  in  sweet  Itahan,  and  begs  him,  for  the  sake  of 
heaven,  to  give  her  a  copper,  as  she  is  nearly  dead  with  hunger. 
Sbe  recognizes  in  the  alms>giver  her  virtuous  lord ;  faJnts,  and  is 
earned  to  her  wretched  lodging,  where,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two,  after  having  wrung  from  him  a  coaditionaX  fargiveruaa  (!),  she 
dies.  He  hurries  away  rejoiung  in  his  liberty ;  marries  the  angel, 
and  lives  happily  ever  after. 

Meanwhile  the  god-like  hero,  Granville  de  Vigne,  having  also  sown 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wild  oats,  and  become  a  middle-aged  man, 
condescends  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  this  gentleman  and 
bis  Italian  wife,  a  beautiful  pure  fresh  violet,  half-child,  half-woman, 
who  adores  him  and  looks  up  in  his  face  with  "  the  trustful  love  of  a 
faithful  spaniel,"  which  is  Ouida's  favourite  simile  for  a  pure  woman's 
love. 

There  is  a  Deus  ex  macJiinA  in  the  shape  of  a  secret  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  Davis  before  she  had  manied  De  Vigne ;  but  she  is 
arrested  and  carried  off  to  justice  ;  her  "  delicately  perfumed  dress  " 
leaving  an  odour  behind  it  amongst  a  party  chiefly  composed  of 
demi-monde,  with  whom  she  is  then  picnicking,  and  thus  the  god- 
like hero  is  free  to  marry  the  pure  violet ;  which  he  does  ;  and  they 
also  live  happily  ever  aAer. 


Ouida's  heroes,  notwithstanding  their  "  god-like "   qualities  and 
genius,  chiefly  cuuverse  upon  women  and  horses,  in  a  style  which,  we 
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are  as8ui«d  by  the  authoresa,  is  brilliaat  and  witty ;  bat  i^ch,  to 
our  plain  mind,  appears  unequalled  for  flatnees  and  silliness  by  any 
traditional  "  bread-and-butter  miss  "  who  ev^  saw  the  light  More- 
over, the  talk  of  bread-and-butter  misses,  if  silly,  is  at  least  clean ; 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  these  brilliant  geotlemen,  as  the 
following  specimen  may  suffice  to  show.  The  speaker  is  looking  at 
"  a  Daphne  flying  from  Apollo,  and  just  caught  by  him,  shrouded  in 
roee-coloured  curtains."  "  Nice  little  giil  this,"  he  remarka ;  "  rather 
enticing,  made  to  look  alive  with  that  rose-light ;  tantalizing  to 
know  it's  nothing  but  marble." 

Tiie  men  who  talk  in  this  refined  manner  belong  to  the  monde  : 
one  of  their  chief  occupations  appears  to  be  gazing  out  of  dub- 
windows  upon  women  who,although  t^ey  drive  "their  exqui^te  little 
four-in-hand  cream-coloured  ponies,"  are  demi-7iionde  ;  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  (unless  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  tiie  men) 
which  is  strictly  maintained  by  Ouida.  The  men  of  Taonde  speak  of 
the  women  of  denvi-numtle  as  if  they  were  horees,  with  the  definite 
article  before  their  names.  Love  (i.e.,  desire),  wealth,  enjoyment,— 
such  is  the  trinity  these  high-bom  berooN  worship.  Tbej  are 
"  vultures  neeking  after  something  to  eat)  and  aaly  shriek  dcrfefolly 
when  canion  enough  is  not  given  to  them  ;"  but  what  of  this,  since — 
being  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  "  carrion," — their  lives 
are  "  steeped  in  a  delicate,  sensuous  delight ; "  they  are  happy ;  titey 
"  enjoy." 

When  Ouida  says  anything  as  coarse  and  di^usting  as  the  follow- 
ing, she  is  under  the  impression  that  she  has  not  only  said  some- 
tliing  smart,  but  done  her  stroke  of  work  against  existing  evils : 
"  To  advance  in  civilization  is,  after  all,  only  to  perfect  cant  The 
nude  figure  remains  the  same  delight  to  the  pecisian  M  to  the 
profligate ;  he  drapes  her  discreetly  in  pubUc,  whilst  he  gloat's  over 
her  uiidraped  m  petto."  The  "  morality  "  of  her  hookB  is  like  iha 
veneering  of  rotten  wood.  We  give,  as  an  illustration,  the  mwalifj 
of  the  "higb-souled"  philosopher,  Tricotiin.  When  a  yoong  "[Mince 
in  his  purj^e  "  has  indiscreetly  att^npted  to  "  kiss  the  ripe  scariet 
mouth  "  of  the  "  waif  "  whom  Tricotrin  protects,  that  philosopher,  in 
a  burst  of  righteous  ind^nation,  threatens  to  ntake  known  to  his 
father  the  fact  that  the  "  otgies"  of  bis  heir  in  Paris  have  not  heea 
such  as  became  a  yonth  of  "  raoe ; "  tliat,  instead  of  making  his  life 
"  an  erotic  poem,"  he  has  been  so  base  as  to  oonteot  himself  with  erotic 
prose ;  and  the  philosopher  concludes  his  virtuous  harangue  thus : 
"  Now,  shall  he  hear  the  whole  vile  truth,  or  wiU  you  purduioe  my 
sileTice  by  leaving  in  peace  what  /  cherish  t " 

This  moralist  had  himself  "  known  often^iiiee  the  love  of  a  man 
for  the  fair  eyes  and  the  smiling  mouth  and  the  white  limbs  of  tlte 
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woman's  beauty  that  tempts  him,"  but  "  it  bad  ever  been  a  gay, 
wind-tossed,  cb(mjc&-aown  flower  ja  his  path." 

Erotic  poems,  however,  cannot  be  enacted  without  ntter  destruction 
to  the  chance-sown  flowen)  in  the  path  of  the  poet^  who  flings  them 
aeide  to  be  trodden  under  foot  in  the  mud  of  erotio  prose.  This  is 
of  no  importance  in  Onida's  code  of  morality— ^which  id,  in  this 
respect,  alas  I  the  world's — so  long  as  the  poet  abetaine  from  phicking 
flowers  from  the  garden  of  men  of  race.  We  know  that  men  of  race 
must  have  ripe  scarlet  mouths  to  "kias  in  lawless  Bovereigntyj  because 
ih&y  are  men;"  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  moral  and  proper, 
Oiiida  would  have  them  forbear  to  "poach"  in  the  " preserves  "  of 
their  feUow-aovereigTis,  or  the  very  foundations  of  Society  will 
be  shaken  '.    With  this  proviso,  they  are  free  "  to  enjoy." 

To  enjoy. 

It  is  because  these  words — which  aptly  sum  up  the  aim  of  Ouida's 
works — throw  an  evil  light  upon  the  social  corruption  of  which  they 
are  an  exhalation,  that  we  hold  oniselves  justified  in  directing 
attention  to  them.  Precisely  as  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the 
body  give  rise  to  a  craving  after  unnatural  food,  so  do  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  mind  produce  an  appetite  for  literary  food  which  a 
sound  mental  oi^^anizatioQ  would  reject  Individual  instances  of  such 
morbid  affectitms  are  fit  subjects  of  study  for  the  physician  only,  and 
the  fact  that  a  silly  and  ignorant  woman  should  write  novdis  which  are 
at  once  vulgar,  nasty,  and  immoral  in  tendency,  could  not,  in  itself, 
be  matter  of  interest  for  readers  of  the  CktVTEMPOKAKT  Kevievt. 
But  that  such  books  have  a  very  large  and  increasing  circulation 
should  be  matter  of  painful  interest  to  every  decent  man  and  wtMuan 
in  England.  The  price  at  which  they  are  published  renders  them 
inaccessible  to  those  whom  it  is  customary  to  call  "  the  people,"  and 
it  is  clear  that  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  "  a  gaunt,  bull-throated, 
sanguinary  brigand"  is  "  tlie  type  of  the  jxipoicH^s  of  all  time,"  does 
not  address  herself  to  them.  These  books  are  issued  by  one  of  the 
first  houses  in  the  trade  ;  they  are  written  for  and  read  by  society. 

Is  not  the  motto  of  Ouida's  heroes — ^"to  enjoy" — the  motto  of 
society,  and  every  day  more  openly,  more  shamelessly,  avowed  ?  We 
believe  it  is,  and  we  believe  further  that  the  society  which  reads  and 
encourages  such  literature  is  a  "  whited  sepulchre "  which,  if  it  be 
&ot  speedily  cleao.sed  by  the  joint  efibrt  of  pure  men  and  women, 
will  breed  a  pestilence  so  foul  as  to  poison  the  very  life-blood  of  our 
nation. 

Vincent  E.  H.  Mtjbrat. 
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THE   BROAD   CHURCH   IN   THE  NETHERLANDS. 


ON  the  18tli  of  November,  in  the  year  1618,  tliere  met  within 
tie  walls  of  the  old  City  of  Dort,  a  number  of  the  most 
eminent  divineB  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  There  wag  a 
general  feeling  that  the  Dutch  Church  had  entered  on  a  critical 
period  of  her  history,  and  as  she  occupied  a  leading  position  among 
the  reformed  Gbnrches  on  the  Continent,  invitatioufi  had  been 
issued  to  several  of  them  to  send  deputies,  and  to  be  represented 
at  the  deliberations.  The  very  corner-stobe  of  Calvinism,  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  had  been  attacked.  This  doctrine  had  already 
been  a  bone  of  contention  for  several  yeai's  between  the  Supralap- 
sarians  and  the  Infralapsarians,  but  no  one  had  veatored  to  <^1  the 
&ct  itself  in  question  before  the  days  of  Arminius.  This  professor  of 
Divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  was  the  first  to  declare  against 
the  extreme  Calvinism  which  had  hitherto  ruled  the  Church  with  an 
iron  sceptre.  He  soon  obtained  a  numerous  following,  and  amongst 
his  adherents  was,  amongst  others,  the  well-known  Hugo  Grotius. 

The  unexpected  success  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  Uie 
orthodox  party  to  interfere.  A  Synod  was  called  together,  and  after  so- 
called  deliberations,  for  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  the 
assembled  fathers  issued  a  declaration  of  faith  containing  the  follow- 
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ing  five  propoeitions :  "  I.  Because  all  men  bave  Binned  in  Adam,  God 
would  be  juetifled  in  condemning  them ;  He  Bent,  however.  His  Son 
to  redeem  those  that  believe ;  those  that  do  not  believe  remiun  under 
the  wrath  of  Qod,  but  the  cause  of  their  unbelief  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  themselves.  Faith,  however,  is  a  free  gift  of  God.  The  reason 
why  it  is  given  to  some  and  withheld  from  others,  is  to  be  found  in 
God's  eternal  decree,  in  accordance  with  which  He  soflens  the  hard 
hearts  of  the  elect,  and  leaves  the  non-elect  to  the  just  punishment 
due  to  their  wickedness.  The  cause  of  God's  decree  is  nothing  else 
but  His  good  pleasure,  which  prompts  Him  to  select  certain  individ- 
uals &om  amongst  the  ma^s  of  sinners.  2.  Christ  died  for  those  who 
have  been  predestinated  from  all  eternity.  3,  4.  The  fall  of  man  has 
involved  the  corruption  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  evil  natur«  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation ;  the  Oospel  alone  can  deliver 
man  from  the  misery  in  which  he  is  plunged  ;  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God  only.  5.  God  preserves  His  elect 
in  accoixlance  with  Hin  immutable  decree ;  though  they  may  some- 
times stumble,  they  cannot  utterly  fall,  and  they  are  kept  from  com- 
mitting sins  which  lead  unto  death."  With  anathemas  against  those 
who  denied  these  five  articles,  the  members  of  the  Synod  concluded 
their  sittings.  They  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  happy  con- 
sciouHoess  that  they  had  rescued  the  faith  from  suffeiing  shipwreck, 
that  they  had  saved  their  Church,  and  that  they  had  vindicated  the 
glory  of  God,  They  resolved,  moreover,  to  take  vigorous  measures 
against  those  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  the  Anninian  views. 

The  importance  of  this  Synod  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Holland  cannot  be  overrated.  The  theology  of  Calvin  had  been 
received  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  very  banning,  with  acclama- 
tions, and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  now  be  looked  upon  with 
greater  favour  than  ever.  The  gloomy,  stem,  defiant  spirit,  which 
pervades  the  system  of  the  French  Reformer,  commended  itself  to  a 
race,  which  had  been  engaged  in  incessant  warfare  from  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  its  history.  Threatened  on  all  sides  by  the 
elements,  and  seemingly  preserved  by  a  miracle  from  destruction ; 
but  lately  emerged  as  conquerors  from  a  gigantic  struggle  with  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  the  people  could  well  under- 
stand a  system  in  which  God  is  represented  as  a  fierce  warrior,  ever 
ready  to  avenge  himself,  and  in  which  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  a 
tbing  to  be  hated  and  to  be  trampled  upon.  They  loved  also  to 
think,  at  this  particular'  period  of  their  history,  that  they  had  been 
the  special  object  of  God's  good  pleasure  in  the  events  which  had  led 
to  the  establishment  of  their  republic.  Besides,  they  were  not  given 
to  speculation,  and  they  liked  the  rough  and  ready  way  in  which 
Calvinism   cuts  the  knot.     Add   to  this  that  all  mysticism   was 
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diBtastefal  to  them,*  and  yoa  atiH  find  another  reason  why  they 
shonld  have  felt  more  attracted  by  the  Calvinistic  type  of  Chiistianity 
than  by  imy  other.  Never  in  all  their  history,  was  there,  as  I 
remarked  before,  a  moment  more  j^vourable  to  the  promulgation  of 
such  views,  than  at  the  time  when  the  fathers  of  the  Chmrch  met  at 
Dort.  It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Synod  remuned  unchallenged  for  a  considerable  time.  Hie 
nation  that  had  preferred  death  to  slavery,  that  had  stm^Ied  for 
liberty  with  a  heroism  reminding  one  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece, 
silently  bent  before  the  authority  of  a  most  arbitraty  religious  system. 
So  much  for  human  consistency ! 

The  Synod  of  Dort,  after  having  settled  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chiiroh,  and  established  the  authority  of  the  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  turned  its  attention  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  Government  was  adopted, 
as  being  suited  to  a  Tcpnblic.  And  thus  it  seemed  that  the  Churdi 
of  Holland  was  about  to  enter  on  a  long  period  of  orthodoxy  if  not  of 
orthopraxy. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  ander  the  system  of  Dort  there  flourished 
many  men  of  learning  and  culture.  In  dogmatic  theology,  in  philo- 
logy, and  in  exegesis,  many  men  distinguished  themselves  so  highly 
that  their  names  and  their  works  became  known  far  beyond  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  republic  whose  citizens  they  were.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  the  learned  men  of  Holland  were  shut  up  within  the 
hi^  prison  walls  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  Exegesis  moved  in 
fetters ;  the  Bible  was  made  use  of  to  elucidate  t^e  dogmas  of  Calvm. 
The  theology  of  the  French  Reformer  became  the  infallible  pope  who 
demanded  unquestioning  obedience.  Philology  alone  came  forward 
with,  at  any  rate,  a  show  of  freedom.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most 
destructive  criticisms  are  the  result  of  philology ;  but  those  results 
were  not  foreseen  when  the  science  began  to  be  cultivated. 


The  rati<»alistic  movement  in  the  Church  of  Holland  dates  fix»a 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  a  hostile  advance,  it 
was  not  a  bold  attack  on  certain  strong  points  in  the  theolt^  which 
had  held  undisputed  sway  for  ever  so  long ;  it  was  mther  a  timid 
retreat,  a  giving  up  of  certain  positions  looked  upon  hitherto  as 
imperatively  required  for  purposes  of  defence.    In  Germany  the  case 

*  I  do  not  forget  that  Thomas  i  Kampts  was  %  DntghmaiL  Bnt  Um  obauater  at 
tlie  nation  bad  mtdergoae  conmdcnble  ohanges  smoe  those  dajs.  I  am  also  irillliif 
to  admit  Hiat  ttaste  la  a  certain  niTaticiBm  in  Calvinism,  but  it  Ib  of  a  reiy  aoiieT 
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was  altogether  difTerent.  A  great  and  bold  philosophy  defied  the 
Oiurch  and  her  theology.  But  the  philoaophy  of  Germany — those 
dazzliog  intellectual  gymnastics  of  the  modern  Greeks — did  not 
attract  the  piacticaj,  cautious  Dutchman,  impatient  of  discussion,  and 
dreading,  above  all  things,  uaceitainty.  The  influence  of  German 
philosophy  in  Holland  was  very  slight.  The  movement  in  Holland 
was  not  characterized,  as  it  was  io  Germany,  by  depth  of  learning, 
originality  of  research,  and  boldnesfi  of  speculation.  But  it  waa 
marked  by  a  practical  tendency,  an  earnest  persevering  endeavour  to 
infiuence  the  Church,  and  to  mould  the  life  of  her  members.  As  a 
type  of  what  we  may  call  the  moderate  Evangelicalism  of  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Van  der  Palm  may  be 
mentioned.  He  was  a  celebrated  orator,  and  his  works  are  still  read 
as  models  of  eloquence.  He  is  the  representative  of  a  gentlemanly 
Christianity.  In  those  stately  periods,  in  those  elaborate  sentences, 
in  those  neatly  turned  phrases,  you  will  find  much  that  is  admirable, 
much  that  is  edifying ;  but  also  much  that  makes  it  difficult  to  sup- 
press a  yawn.  You  get  tired  at  last  of  wandering  over  endless  flat 
meadows,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  ditches.  You  king  for 
the  sight  of  a  mountain,  for  the  sound  of  the  tempest,  for  the  thunder 
of  the  waves.  You  get  wearied  of  all  the  moralising,  and  all  the 
dissertations  on  certain  virtues  and  certain  vices.  "Because  of  the 
number  of  trees  you  are  unable  to  see  the  forest."  You  say, "  Show  me 
the  foundations,  point  out  to  me  the  principles  of  life,  treat  me  not  as 
d  child,  but  aa  a  man."  And  the  only  answer  will  be,  "Think  not, 
ask  not ;  sleep  on." 

It  has  been  said  against  the  school  of  Van  der  Palm,  that  it 
preached  morality,  and  fiiiled  to  exhibit  the  Gospel.  A  strange 
reproach !  for  the  Gospel  is  sorely  nut  a  theology,  but  the  highest 
morality.  With  greater  justice  it  may  be  said,  that  it  neglected  to 
exhibit  the  Christian  type  of  morality,  that  it  failed  to  point  out  the 
moral  principle  as  influenced  by  the  revolution  that  proceeded  from 
Nazareth.  But  the  chief  cause  of  its  ephemeral  duration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  both  in  the  physical  and  in  the  spiritual  worlds 
the  power  of  sleeping  is  after  all  limited.  The  strata^m  of  the 
ostrich  is  after  all  not  the  highest  wisdom.  The  quiet  ignoring  of 
difficulties,  and  the  policy  of  giving  with  the  one  hand,  and  taking 
away  with  the  other, becomes  some  time  or  other  unsatmfactory.  There 
is  a  greater  ideal  for  humanity  than  that  of  ''  the  happy  family," 
whose  members  are  dru^ed  with  a  narcotic  Therefore  the  com- 
promise between  theology  and  philosophy,  as  represented  by  Van 
der  Palm  and  his  school,  came  quickly  to  an  end.  Undonbtedly,  a 
few  tears  were  shed  on  its  grave,  for  its  apostles  had  been  quiet, 
gentle,  and  amiable  men.     But  the  tears  are  long  since  dried  up. 
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There  is  no  class  of  men  bo  productive  of  miscbief  in  tliis  world  as 
the  Bo-called  moderate  men.  They  are  generally  the  fiithers  of  (lie 
extreme  left,  and  of  the  extreifte  right.  They  disgust  the  believets, 
and  tbey  fail  to  satisfy  the  UDbelierers.  They  invariably  call  forth 
extreme  reactiona  They  always  throw  the  firebrand  into  Uie  temple, 
and  thus  the  very  thing  which  they  had  hoped  to  avoid,  comes  to 
pass :  the  building  which  they  wished  to  preserve  is  coneumed.  Ab 
a  matter  of  course,  the  moderates  were  succeeded  by  an  ultra- 
orthodox,  and  an  ultra-heterodox  party.  Two  causes  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  increase  of  rationalism.  Though  the  Dutch  were 
almost  altogether  unaEfected  by  German  philosophy,  they  could  not 
help  being  inflaenoed  \(j  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  irfaieh  was 
predominant  all  through  Europe.  In  Germany,  criticism,  when 
applied  to  the  teadiing  of  the  Church,  had  on  the  whole  been  (tf  the 
most  destractive  character.  Its  tendency  had  been  not  merely  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  creeds  and  confessions  and  d<^ma,  bat  of 
the  Scriptures  themaelves.  No  longer  were  they  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  infallible  source  of  absolute  truth  ;  no  longer  were  the  saoed 
writers  to  be  considered  as  men  kept  from  idl  error,  by  means  of  a 
miraculous  inspiration.  The  Old  Testament,  cut  into  numberiesa 
pieces,  hardly  survived  the  process  of  dissection.  It  .was  still  to  be 
preserved  as  an  interesting  relic :  the  record  of  a  small  Shemitic  tribe, 
which  after  many  ages  bad  emei^^ed  fr<Hn  the  night  of  pcdytbeism 
into  the  light  of  a  pure  monoth^m.  Having  demolished  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  the  knife  was  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Tests- 
ment.  Here  a  difference  was  made  between  \}aa  teaching  ni  the 
Apostles  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  between  the  religion  of  Jesus 
and  the  doctrine  about  Christ.  The  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were 
made  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  "the  new  criticism,"  and  when  they 
came  out,  their  identification  was  a  process  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
There  remained  a  Christianity  shorn  of  every  supernatural  dement, 
not  differing  from  other  religions  in  kind  but  in  degree ;  there 
remained  a  person,  whose  name  was  Jesus,  who  had  spc&aa  muy 
words  of  wisdom  and  done  many  noble  deeds,  and  left  behind  a 
bright  example,  till  he  had  fallen  in  the  end  a  martyr  to  the  truths 
which  he  had  proclaimed.  He  died  and  was  buried,  and  did  Dot  rise 
again.  No  hand  could  roll  away  the  stone,  with  the  seal  of  tite  laen 
of  science,  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  where  he  lay.  Humanity 
sat  disconsolate  near  the  grave,  which  held  the  purest  and  noblest  one 
of  her  children,  and  her  only  consolation  was  to  be  found  in  undying 
memories  preserved  in  beautiful  but  utterly  vague  traditjcma.  Is  it 
strange  that,  in  moments  of  spiritual  ton^ineas  it  sou^t  to  keep 
it«elf  from  despair  by  indiil^ng  in  excesses,  depkHsble  no  doubt, 
yet  with  all  the  evidence  of  the  hunger  that  c<Misumed  it,  and  the 
thirst  that  tormented  itt 
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Such  were  the  results  at  which  criticism  could  Dot  hut  arrive  iu  the 
end.  But  it  need  hardly  he  remarked  that  the  issue  was  not  foreseen 
from  the  begimiiog,  and  that  it  was  onJy  h;  the  irresistible  force  of 
logic  that  men  were  led  to  adopt  the  cooclusion,  which  followed irom 
the  premises  which  they  had  laid  down.  Besides,  there  are  very  few 
men  wbo  either  take  the  trouble  or  who  have  the  courage  to  consider 
patiently  what  is  involved  in  certain  propositions  which  they  have 
more  or  less  rashly  adopted.  One  thing  was  beyond  all  dispute ;  it  was 
the  learning  and  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  school.  Orthodoxy 
was  in  a  state  of  sleep  very  much  akin  to  that  of  death  ;  the  new  school 
was  fuU  of  life  to  the  veiy  brim.  It  has  been  remarked  that  our  age  is 
(diaracterized  by  a  passion  for  all  that  bears  the  stamp  of  reality ;  the 
men  of  the  new  school  looked  upon  the  Bible,  on  theology,  and  oq 
Christianity  as  something  tangible,  as  something  real.  Herein  lay 
one  of  their  great  sources  of  fascination  ;  men  were  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  gi-eat  dreamer,  the  Church.  Ajid  they  willingly  beUeved 
that  nothing  else  was  intended,  hut  the  development  of  the  Keforma- 
tioQ  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. Heterodoxy  has  a  rightful  place  in  the  Church — what  else  is 
Protestantism,  but  a  great  heterodoxy  % 

The  intense  activity  in  the  world  of  thought  in  Qermany  made 
itself  slowly  yet  surely  felt  in  the  Lowlands.  Many  of  the  deigy 
embraced  the  new  opinions  and  commenced  to  preach  them.  The 
little  difficulty  they  might  have  felt  in  signing  the  confeesion  of  the 
Church  was  removed  by  a  convenient  alteration  in  the  formtda  of 
subscription.  Hitherto  a  minister  in  accepting  a  charge  had  been 
called  upon  to  declare  that  he  accepted  the  Confession,  because  it  was 
in  accoirlance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  But  in  the  year  1816 
the  word  "  quatenus "  was  substituted  for  "  quia."  This  change 
opened  the  door  for  Rationalism  in  a  most  eSectual  way.  It  enabled 
men  to  accept  and  to  reject  ad  libiturn,  it  allowed  them  to  take  the 
articles  in  that  non-natural  sense  which  to  the  vulgar  mind  seems 
very  Uttle  removed  firom  the  unnatural  sense. 

The  movement  in  Qermany  called  three  schools  into  existence,  two 
of  which  flouridi  until  the  present  day.  The  school  of  Orooingen 
has  ceased  to  exert  any  influence.  It  is  pass^ ;  we  can  afford  to  he 
generous  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its  chief  representativea  Its  most 
popular  man  was  undoubtedly  Professor  Hofstede  de  Qroot  The 
school  of  Qroningen  represented  a  mild  rationalism.  It  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  conflicting  parties.  It  failed 
because  both  parties  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  unto  the 
hitter  end.  It  passed  away,  unnoticed  by  its  enemies  and  sneered 
at  by  its  former  friends,  who  had  long  since  outgrown  its  teaching. 
But  it  deserved  a  better  funeral.     It  had  considerable  merits.    It 
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pointed  out  once  more  the  ceDtrallt;  of  the  person  of  Christ  From 
doctrioea  and  dogmas  it  pointed  to  the  person  of  Christ  Aod  the 
great  facts  of  His  life.  But  when  asked  in  what  iight  it  regard 
the  person  of  Christ,  aod  how  it  interpreted  the  historical  events  on 
which  it  laid  such  stress,  it  felt  itself  in  a  considerable  dilemma.  It 
was  unwilling  to  deny,  and  still  more  unwilling  to  affirm.  It  took 
refuge  in  a  vague  terminology  which'  might  mean  a  great  deal  and 
which  might  mean  nothing  at  all.  It  spoke  of  Christ  as  a  heavenly 
Being,  or  as  a  eon  of  God,  hut  it  left  the  terms  uuezphuned.  It 
spoke  of  bis  work,  and  in  doing  so  became  a  little  more  definite.  It 
rejected  the  theory  of  vicarious  sacrifice  and  of  imputation ;  it 
characterized  the  worship  of  the  god  of  Anselm  as  the  worship  of  a 
Oirtstian  Moloch.  The  redemption  of  Christ  consisted,  in  accordance 
with  its  teaching,  above  all  in  the  education  of  humanity.  Christ 
bad  come  as  the  great  teacher,  and  his  mission  had  been  to  impart 
l^ht.  Such  a  solution  was  of  course  not  in  accordance  with  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Church  as  embodied  in  her  confession.  Add  to  this 
that  its  leadera  spoke  much  about  human  freedom  and  little  about 
Divine  grace,  that  the  Divine  element  was  kept  in  the  background 
in  their  teaching  and  in  their  writings,  and  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  the  orthodox  party  looked  upon  them  as  Rationalists.  It 
availed  tliem  little  that  they  had  an  apparently  inexhaustible  fund 
of  mysticism  at  their  command,  that  they  insisted  strongly  on  union 
with  Christ,  or  that  they  depicted  in  most  eloquent  language  the 
Christian  life.  They  were  suspected,  and  their  protestations  of 
sincerity  could  not  remove  the  suspicion.  I  remember  the  conunoti(Hi 
caused  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Qroningen 
school  in  Am8t«^:dam.  A  strong  protest  woe  drawn  up,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  obtained  a  large  number  of  signatures.  There  was  literally 
a  deluge  of  pamphlets  and  sermons  in  answer  to  the  inaugural 
discourse  of  the  unfortunate  preacher.  Since  then — we  live  iu  a 
fast  age — he  is  looked  upon  as  rather  conservative. 

There  was  one  word  which  seemed  for  ever  on  the  lipe  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Groningen  school :  it  was  the  word  charity.  Love 
was  to  them  the  great  distinguishing  principle  of  Christianity,  and 
their  exhortations  tended  ever  in  that  direction.  As  a  matta  of 
history,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  most  unfortunate 
in  carrying  their  favourite  maxim  into  practice.  They  were  an  ever- 
lasting soiuN»  of  discord  during  their  lives,  and  after  their  doath  tlieir 
corpses  were  hotly  disputed.  In  a  famous  picture  Solomon  is 
represented  as  standing  before  the  judgment-seat,  unable  to  dedde 
whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Such  was  fw  a  time  the 
attitude  of  the  Groningen  school,  hut  it  gradually  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  left     It  is  now  almost  univenally  adtnowlec^ed  that  it 
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bel(»iged  to  the  Left  Centre  aad  tbat  the  Extreme  Left  was  its  )egiti- 
mate  BUccesRor. 

The  school  of  Leydeii,  much  more  important  and  mora  famous 
than  its  predecessor,  represents  in  Bome  of  its  members,  at  any  rate, 
the  Extreme  Left.  Three  names  deserve  to  be  singled  out,  because 
they  have  helped  to  make  history,  and  because  they  have  marked,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  present  generation.  Professor  iktzy  is  a  well 
known  Orientalist.  His  book  on  "The  Israelites  at  Mecca"  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  great  cariosity.  He  makes,  for  instance,  a  most  serious  attempt 
to  prove  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  never  existed,  that  their  history  is 
altogether  mythical,  and  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  personified 
stones.  When  the  prophet  called  out,  "  Look  uuto  the  rook  whtnce 
ye  ar«  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged  :  Look 
unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  unto  Sarah  that  hare  you,"  he  was  to 
be  understood  literally,  and  wished  to  remind  hie  hearers  of  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  nation  :  Ertone-worship.  Fortunat«ly  Professor 
Do^  has  greater  claims  on  our  respectful  attention  than  the  serio- 
comic attempt  just  mentioned.  Professor  Kuene  is  of  greater 
importanoe  in  a  theological  point  of  view.  His  criticisms  on  the 
Old  Testament  are  known  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Holland. 
In  bis  hook  on  the  Prophets  he  has  demolished  many  ancient 
poeitions,  which  bad  become  untenable.  Few  will  deny  that  in  his 
passion  for  destruction  he  has  not  kept  himself  within  reasonable 
limits.  According  to  him  the  prophets  were  good  men,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  nation.  To  foretell  the 
future  was  not  their  task,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  secondary  function  of 
theii  offioe.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  most  of  their  so-called 
predictions  are  explained  away.  They  were  men  of  great  genius,  and 
oft  gifted  with  wonderful  intuition.  They  did  a  great  deal  of  good, 
because  they  stemmed  the  tide  of  national  corruption,  and  because 
they  attempted  io  restore  the  religion  of  the  people  to  a  state  of 
purity. 

But  above  all  towers  Professor  Scbolten.  No  one  has  exercised 
greater  influence  on  the  theological  world  of  Holland ;  no  one  has 
had  such  a  powerful  hand  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice  of 
"modem  theology,"  During  many  years  he  has  attracted  hundreds 
of  young  men,  and  the  impression  made  on  them,  during  those  hours 
when  they  listened  to  his  eloquent  words  with  rapt  attention,  has 
remained  in  after  years  and  in  many  cases  exerdsed  a  spell  never  to 
be  got  rid  of.  A  philosophical  mind,  not  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  origiuaUty  and  depth,  he  possesses  in  addition  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
form. 

Profeaoor  Scholten's  most  famous  hook  is  perhaps  the  one  entitled, 
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"De  Leer  tier  hervormde  Kerk  "  (The  Doctrine  of  the  Kefortned 
Church).  Tlie  professor's  intentioa  is  not  to  destroy  the  creed  or  ^r 
confession  of  the  Church,  but  to  elucidate  jt,  and  to  show  that  it  is  in 
aocordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  ago,  ReUgion  is  defined  bySciiAlteai 
aa  tlie  bond  which  unites  man  to  God.  God  becomes  known  to  na  1^ 
His  manifestation  in  the  world  and  is  Christ,  The  very  idea  of  crea- 
tion involves  that  of  manifestation.  The  relation  of  God  to  tlw  worii 
is  well  expressed  by  the  Pauline  formula :  "  of  Him  and  through  Him 
and  to  Him  are  all  thiugp."  The  question  bow  the  creation  tool 
place  must  be  solved  by  geology,  'fhe  Trinity  is  thus  spoken  of : 
"  Trinitatem,  non  tantum  notio  iMusalitatis  abeoluta?  sed  vero  etiam 
amor,  scientia,  sapientia,  ceters  virtnt^  postulant  qos  celebntri  in 
Deo  Solent.  Ut  enim  causa  absoliita  sine  eff^tu,  ita  amiOr  sine  objeoto, 
Ecientia  sine  contento,  sapientia  sine  opere  in  quo  patelit  cogitari 
nequeunt."  Jesus  has  come  to  teach  na  the  true  religion  and  to 
manifest  it  to  us  in  His  life  and  in  His  death.  He  was  a  Being  in  the 
very  closest  union  with  God.  The  Divine  imftge  stamped  oo  man, 
was  clearly  revealed  by  Him.  Hence  He  is  called  God's  Son.  Tb» 
miraculous  account  of  His  birth  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
His  specific  dignity.  The  formula  i  vioc  roii  $tmi,  which  Jesus  made 
use  of,  was  misunderstood  by  the  Jews  \  He  did  not  wish  to  nvdee 
Himself  equal  to  God,  and  that  He  is  God  in  a  met^thyaical  and 
absolute  sense  cannot  be  proved  from  Scriptura  Fraying  to  Ofaiist 
is  not  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Cbristology  of  f  n^essor 
Scholten  is  thus  summed  up — "  God  and  man,  though  distinguished 
not  merely  in  degree  but  also  in  kind,  axe  joined  in  Jesus  Christ  in 
such  a  way  that  in  the  perfection  of  human  nature  God  is  made 
manifest,  and  man  made  in  God':S  image  is  restored  to  peifect  likeness 
unto  the  Godhead."  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  not  to  be 
separated.  Of  His  death,  it  is  said  that  if  He  had  not  died  on  tbe 
cross  to  show  by  His  example  the  efficacy  of  His  religion.  He  would 
have  had  no  followers.  The  doctrines  of  vicarious  sacrifice  uid 
imputation  are  rejected.  He  that  passes  through  faith  from  a  state 
of  sin  to  communion  with  Christ,  and  becomes  partaker  of  His  religions 
perfection,  is  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

The  anthropology  of  the  school  of  Leyden  is  distinguished  by  the 
denial  of  human  liberty.  The  free  will  of  man  is  a  mere  delusioa. 
The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  is  strongly  def^ided,  tbon^ 
in  the  laugiia<;e  of  the  school  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  moral  detonnioisiB. 
Man  has  within  the  germ  of  a  spiritual  development.  By  obeying 
the  commands  of  his  animal  nature  and  disregarding  tboae  of  his 
spirit,  he  turns  irom  Qod  and  commits  sin.  Sin  is  not  something 
positive,  but  a  privation,  a  negative,  the  absence  of  something  eke. 
We  must  endeavour  to  live  in  moral  communion  with  Christ,  who 
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has  realized  the  ideal  religion,  and  then  gradually  evil  will  be  done 
avay  with. 

The  school  of  Leyden  strongly  insisted  on  the  disUnctioo  between 
manifestation  and  revelation.  God  manifests  Himself  to  all  and  in 
idl ;  He  reveals  Himself  now  and  then  to  a  few.  The  prophets  are 
the  interpreters  of  God's  manifestation.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  inspiration  and  infallibility.  The  sacred  writers  were  not 
infalUUeL  In  aceordauce  with  this  principle  the  exegesis  of  Leyden 
was  of  a  rather  destructive  character.  For  instance,  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew,  and  our  present  gospel  is  the  work  of  a 
Glumsy  tranEdator  who  had  no  hesitation  in  adding  bis  own  particular 
views  and  errors.  The  Berelation  of  St^  John  contains  Jewish 
dreams  and  fake  nati(Hial  expectations.  And  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  do  you  prove  this  I  the  impertinent  questioner  was  oft  sent 
away  with  a  "mihi  constat." 

We  have  given  a  very  shadowy  and  imperfect  outline  of  Professor 
Sobolten'a  Bystem.  It  wonld  require  a  book  to  do  it  justice.  The 
orthodox  party  looked  upon  it  as  a  pseudo-Calvinism.  It  took  the 
old  words,  but  it  understood  them  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
the  one  that  had  always  been  attached  to  them.  The  old  words  were 
made  nse  of  to  convey  new  ideas.  It  wore  a  beautiful  mask,  but 
when  tinmafiked  the  deception  was  at  an  end.  It  was  accused  of 
pantheiBtio  tendencies,  but  this  charge  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
undeserved.  Graver  was  the  chatge  brought  against  its  anthropology. 
The  moral  determinism  of  Professor  Scholten  involved  the  destruction 
of  the  idea  and  the  fact  of  evil.  In  accordance  with  it,  sin  lost 
its  objective  character ;  it  became  a  necessary  condition  of  develop- 
ment. It  was  in  reality  willed  and  caused  by  God.  Repentance 
and  a  feeling  of  guilt  were,  in  such  a  system,  entirely  out  of  question. 
Man  was  entirely  passive  and  must  submit  himself  to  God. 

The  school  of  Utrecht  was  powerless  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
Leyden.  First  of  all,  because  there  was  a  division  in  the  school; 
secondly,  becanse  of  its  inherent  inferiority.  The  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, Opzoomer,  was  a  man  gifted  with  great  eloquence  and  consider- 
able powers  of  reasoning.  He  would  have  attracted  great  numbers  of 
young  men,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  since  attendance  at  his  classes 
was  made  compulsory,  his  influence  became  naturally  greater  than  ever, 
fie  came  forward  as  the  apostle  of  empiricism.  Unfortunately  he 
had  not  the  Baconian  spirit.  He  insisted  on  founding  speculation  on 
experience,  on  the  necessity  of  not  drawing  hasty  conclusions,  on  the 
duty  of  patient  observation  and  investigation.  But  he  hardly  carried 
his  theory  into  practice.  The  conclusions  to  which  he  came  on  the 
subject  of  religion  seemed  to  many  rash  and  unwarranted.  He 
boldly  rejected  the  supranatural,  which  the  school  of  Leyden  neither 
3  R  2 
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affirmed  nor  denied.  He  declared  grterre  &  outrance  agaiDBt  Apos- 
tolical Christiaiuty.  His  merit  cooGisted  in  the  fact,  that  he  gaye  a 
plaoe  in  bis  system  to  the  religioue  seutimeat,  that  he  beUeved  in  the 
i-eality  of  a  moral  ideal,  that  he  inculcated  the  duty  of  following 
after  it.  His  book  "  on  Beli^on"  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  monn- 
ment  of  bit  strength  and  of  his  weakness.  There  is  a  duaJtsm  in  it 
which  awaits  a  solution. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Opzoomer  the  professors  at 
Utrecht  were  orthodox  men.  Professer  Doedea,  little  known  amongst 
ua,  is  an  exegete  of  considerable  power.  Professor  van  Ooaterzee,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  Holland,  is  a  man  of  great  versa- 
tility and  astonishing  iijgenuity.  He  is  the  representative  of  a 
mild  Evangelicalism.  He  clothes  bis  thoughts  in  a  most  fascinating 
garb,  and  his  popularity  is  undoubted.  But  the  school  of  Utrecht  is 
defective  in  what  may  be  called,  the  scientific  spirit ;  it  has  failed  to 
exhibit  clearly  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  its  system,  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  constructed.  It  has  carried  on  a  guerilla  war- 
&re,  and  in  this  capacity  it  has  rendered  great  services  ;  but  it  has 
foiled  to  furoish  the  materials  for  a  regular  army,  to  be  opposed  to  the 
well-marshalled  forces  of  a  foe'  sinking  all  minor  differences  in  the 
defence  of*a  common  cause. 

It  is  now  easy  for  us,  after  having  traced  the  tendency  of  the 
three  Dutch  schools  of  tbecdogy,  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
men  who  filled  the  pulpits  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Groningen  and 
Utrecht  were  in  a  minority;  Leydsn  was  decidedly  the  fashion  for 
many  years.  The  young  man,  fi-esh  from  the  University,  having 
deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  master's  teaching,  endeavoured  naturally 
to  make  disciples.  The  middle-classes  in  the  large  towns  of  Holland 
are  on  the  whole  very  Conservative ;  the  preacher  had,  therefore, 
decidedly  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  But,  as  some  of  the  young 
men  were  not  without  talent,  or  eloquence,  or  zeal,  they  were  soon 
enabled  to  collect  an  audience.  There  was  a  certain  novelty  which 
-gave  a  charm  to  their  teaching ;  there  was  a  certain  freshness  which 
could  not  but  attract ;  there  was  an  air  of  reality,  as  I  have  remaiked 
before,  about  their  teaching,  and  above  all  there  was  a  certain  pathos 
which  proved  irresistible.*  Besides,  th^  spoke  the  language  of 
-Canaan,  and  it  required  a  very  practised  ear  to  detect  the  dec^tioa. 
lastly,  the  orthodox'  sermons  may  have  been  good,  but  they  were  not 
veiy  lively. 

*  11ieiatioii(diBta<!monreineatB,mGeiTDuij,  in  France,  in  Holland,  aadiaEislaiid, 
whera  it  is  quite  in  ita  infancy,  bear  no  donbt  a  peculiar  natjoual  charaotBi.  On  ibt 
otfaec  liand  Uiere  ia  a  certain  family  liksneBS.  A  trait  common  to  all  ia  tlie  "  air  dc 
jnartTre."  In  a  volume  of  "  Seimons  far  Uie  Times,"  pnblldied  by  the  etifiiitt  lerrMt 
of  the  Engliih  Broad  Chorch  party,  yon  -will  find  the  oomplaint  of  mai^idiMi  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.    .    .    .    Mais  qn'alliut  II  done  foire  dans  cette  gfiKie? 
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Nothing  can  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  unlimited  confusion,  of 
the  legalised  anarchy,  which  then  reigned  in  the  Church  of  Holland. 
The  preachers  belonged  either  to  the  Bupranatnralistic  or  to  the 
rationalistic  School  But  who  can  point  out  all  the  delicate  shades  of 
variance  between  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  from  the  Ultra- 
supranatnralist  to  the  Rationalistic  snpranaturaliat,  and  from  the 
vulgar  Rationalist  to  the  ideal  spiritual  Rationalist.  '  Whole  districts 
in  the  country  were  given  up  to  Rationalistic  preachers,  and  in  con- 
seqaence  the  orthodox  members  of  the  congregation  were  compelled 
to  absent  themselves  from  their  churches.  In  the  large  towns  there 
was  usually  abundance  of  choice.  But  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
confusing  to  hear  a  man  declare  in  the  momingthat  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  the  comer-stone  of  Christianity,  to  hear  another 
preacher  from  the  same  pulpit  state  in  the  afternoon  that  the  resur- 
rection bad  never  tal;en  place,  and  was  nothing  else  but  a  beautiful 
symbol,  and  to  he  told  finally,  in  the  evening  by  a  third  man,  that  it 
mattered  not  whether  Christ  was  risen  or  not,  for  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  love,  could  never  be  taken  from  us.  Yet  this  is  not  an 
imaginary  case ;  vigorous,  oft  violent  denials,  calm  assertioDe,  and 
gentle  exhortations  to  keep  the  peace  were  oft  heard  from  the  same 
pulpit  on  the  same  SunJay. 

Rationalism  reached  its  greatest  devrfopment  in  the  WalloMi 
hrahch  of  the  Reformed  Ohurcli.  L'^lise  Wallonne  dates  from  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  hundreds  of  Protestants  were  driven  from 
their  country  hy  a  cniol  edict.  Many  of  the  refugees  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  tliey  were  received  with  open  arms.  They  had  one&itb, 
one  Lord,  one  baptism.  Some  of  their  preachers,  such  as  Saurio, 
became  far-famed  for  their  eloquence.  But  from  causes  on  which  I 
cannot  now  dwell,  the  Rationalistic  movement  spread  amongst  them 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Three  of  their  ministers,  two  of  whom 
have  long  since  resigned  their  charges,  placed  themselves  in  ihe  very 
vai^ard  of  Rationalism.  M.  Busken  Huet,  a  master  of  satire, 
boasted  before  laying  down  his  office,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
'  article  in  the  Oonfesaion  of  his  Church  which  he  had  left  unassailed. 
He  resigned  simply  because  there  was  nothing  left  to  do;  it  was 
supposed  that  he  saw  at  last  the  irony  of  his  position  :  a  minister 
of  a  Christian  Church  who  believed  not  in  Christ.  The  second  man 
of  the  triumvirate  was  Dr.  Pierson.  Brought  up  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  very  narrowest  sect  of  Evangelicalism,  he  became, 
when  a  young  man,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Opzoomer.  A  man  with  a 
dash  of  genius,  with  a  large  fund  of  esprit,  with  considerable  dialec- 
tical sfcill,  with  exquisite  sensibilities,  with  an  intense  passion  for 
reality,  be  could  not  fail  to  make  a  mark  on  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.    For  a  considerable  time  his  name  was  enough  to 
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stir  up  discord  ;  the  Rationaliste  were  itfraid  of  him  becanse  of  liis 
SismEU'kian  ftankness  ;  the  orthodox  looked  oa  bim  with  a  kind  of 
pity,  not,  however,  unmingled  with  fear.  He  wrote  several  books,  in 
which  he  defended  with  great  cleverness  his  position,  and  expounded 
the  tenets  of  the  modem  theology.  The  philosophy  of  Professor 
Opzoomer  never  had  an  abler  apologist,  though,  no  douht,  the  Fn> 
fessor  had  sometimes  reason  to  exclaim,  "  Save  me  fironi  my  friends." 
Dr.  Pterson  rejected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sapranatnral,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  career  there  were  few  Articles  of  the  CSmstian 
Faith  which  found  favour  in  his  sight.  "  I  know  nothing,"  he  writes, 
"  of  a  heaven  above  me,  the  supposed  habitation  of  Qod.  or  of  a 
voice  coming  from  Heaven ;  I  have  no  idfia  of  the  meaniog  of  such 
a  phrase  as  '  He  ascended  into  Heaven,'  since  I  do  not  know  where 
to  look  for  'above'  or  where  to  find  'beneath';  a  decree  made  in 
Heaven,  a  revelation  from  above,  are  phrases  conveying  to  me  no 
meaning  whatever."  In  anbthei:  passage  he  introduces  Christ  speak- 
ing to  his  disciples  in  the  following  way :  "  Expect  nothing  else  but  life 
for  your  hearts,  stirring  up  of  your  emotions,  ^olian  music '  comii^ 
from  a  well-tuned  soul,  and  pointing  in  an  upward  direction."  And, 
he  adds,  "  When  we  think  of  Christ  in  the  greatest  moments  of  bis 
life,  can  we  picture  him  otherwise  than  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  at 
the  thought  tiiat  man  would  some  day  make  of  faim  a  high-priest 
descended  from  hearven'  to  reveal  to  oe  Divine  mysteries  ? "  TTie 
religion  of  Dr.  Pi^erson  is  a  vague  tentimentalism ;  the  very  highest 
point  he  can  attun  to  is  a  greater  or  less  probability.  His  greatest 
and  last  word  is  a  "perhaps";  bis  normal  state  is  one  of  eu^nse: 
One  day,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  quondam  friends,  be  laid 
down  his  position.  He  believed  that  the  Church  had  fiilfilled  her 
mission,  that  she  was  nothing  else  but  the  guardian  of  antiqiitted 
opinions.  The  future  belonged  to  humanity  and  to  the  new  views  of 
the  woi4d.  Having  ^arrived  at  this  conclusion  he  changed,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  the  preachei's  gown  for  the  cloak  of  the 
philosopher. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  three  is  Dr.  Albert  Keville,  the  chief 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  His  cleverhess  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  he  is  a  master  of  plausibility.  He  writes  in  most  beautiful 
French,  and  no  one  is  able  to  express  ideas  with  greater  eloquence 
and  greater  beauty  than  the  Walloon  preacher  of  Rotterdam.  Wa 
originality  consists  in  the  wonderful  power  he  has  of  reprodudng  the 
thoughts  of  othos,  and  stamping  them  with  the  mark  of  his  own 
individuality.  He  has  contributed  many  fine  articles  to  periodical 
literature,  and  besides  many  pamphlets  he  has  published  a  rdigiotit 
manual  There  never  was  written  a  more  dexterous  book  than  the 
Manual  of  Dr.  Beville,  and  the  spirit  of  unction  whidi  perrades  the 
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wbole  is  indeed  charmiog.  But  once  duriog  liia  career  l)is  emotion 
threatened  to  overpower  him — a  thinj;  whicli  a  consummate  actor 
should  oevet  allow.  Dr.  Pierson  had  stated  in  his  farewell  address 
that  there  was  such  a.  gulf  fixed  between  the  modem  and  (he  old 
theology,  th^t  it  was  impossible  to  bridge  it  over.  Dr.  Reville 
thereuppn  rushed  with  great  alacrity  to  the  rescue  of  his  party. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  rebuke  Dr.  Pierson  and  to  vindicate  the 
poipt  of  view  of  those  who  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  Church. 
Oil  the  tiUe-page  he  printed  in  large  letter^  the  motto  of  the  noble 
house  of  Orange — "Mous  maintiendrons."  He  then  attempted  to 
show  that-  his  teaching  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  Church  of 
Dort,aod  wound  up  with  a  pasfuonate  apostrophe  to  the  Church 
aod  to  Calyin.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Qburch  of  Holland,  let  my 
right  liand  forget  her  cunning.".  He  promised  never  to  forsake  her, 
«nd  ever. to  defend  her.  Of  Calvin  he  spoke  as  his  father,  and  he 
bade  him  bless  his  child.  Considering  that  Calvin  burned  a  man 
who  denied  only  one-tenth  of  what  Dr.  Keville  denied,  the  appeal 
was  certainly  rather  bold.  But  blessed  are  the  bold,  for  they  shall 
inherit  tlie  earth.  On  no  battle-field  was  the  valour  of  the  "grande 
itatioQ  "  displayed  more  coo^icuously  than  ij9  this  daring  exploit  of 
the  dashing  Il'reDchmaD ;  never  was  there  seen  a  greater  proof  of 
that  spisit  which  in  the  midst  of  victories  or  defeats  is  ever  ready 
to  pToclMm  its  own  unapfffoachable  greatness  and  untarnished  gloiy. 
The  exoduA  of  Dr.  Pierson,  with  mTifHed  drums,  and  the  bait  of  Dr. 
Beville,  amidpt  shouts  of  "  Nous  maiotieudroas,"  marked  the  climax,  of 
the  Batioaaliatic  movement  in  the  Netherlands.  Henceforward  there 
was  the  choice,  either  to  go  with  Dr.  Piersou  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
or  to  live,  marry,  and  possibly  die  with  Dr.  Beville  in  the  midst  of  the 
Egyptians. 


The  reaction  dated  from  the  days  of  Bilderdyk.  But  it  was  a 
senseless  reaction  ;  it  placed  itself  /toi-s  de.  coinbiii  from  the  very 
beginning.  Tlie  French  revolution  bad  almost  frightened  men  out 
of  their  wits.  It  seemed,  to  the  faithful  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  beginning  of  the  end  The  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled;  Paris  was  Babylon, 
"  liie  habitation  of  devils  and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage 
4^. every  unclean  and  hateful  bird;"  the  French  democracy  was 
the  beast "  risen  up  out  of  the  sea.  Laving  seven  heads  and  two 
horns,  and  upon  his  horns  two  crowns,  aud  upon  his  heads  the  names 
of  blasphemy."  At  such  a  time  men  dare  not  look  forward ;  they 
take  their  refuge  in  the  past.  The  Hollanders,  di^;usted  with  tbe 
"liberty,   equality,   and   fraternity"   of  the   French  republic,   and 
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equally  weary  of  the  salvation  generoualy  bestowt»d  on  them  by  tbe 
"  saviour  of  society,"  turned  towards  the  paat,  the  gcdden  days  of  tbe 
&ee  Dutch  republic.  The  pious  among  tliem  connected  tbe  glorious 
issue  of  the  war  with  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  synod  of 
Dort;  they  ascribed  their  present  state  of  degradabion  to  a  falling 
away  from  tbe  pure  faith  once  debvered.  No  wonder  that  they 
should  have  longed  to  revive  the  Dort  regime,  and  thus  once 
more  to  raise  their  country,  if  possiUe,  to  the  pinnacle  on  whicli  it 
liad  stood.  The  aristocracy,  oonservative  by  nature,  and  hftting  tbe 
people,  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  old  faith.  It  was  an 
additional  opportunity  to  show  its  animosity  against  the  lower  oidan, 
where  not  merely  the  political  but  also  tbe  religious,  or  ratber  die 
itreligiouR,  ideas  of  France  had  found  a  welcome  reception.  Ballyii^ 
around  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  family  wan  connected  with  Uie 
most  gloriouR  traditions  of  Holland,  tbe  nobles  resdlved  to  revive  tbe 
past,  as  if  the  dead  coidd  rise  again,  to  restore  the  Calvinistic  faith 
and  to  check  in  every  possible  way  the  spread  of  democracy. 

The  poot  Bilderdyk  was  the  soul  of  the  movemeDt,  wbidi  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  attempted  the  revival  of  Oalvinistii.  Though  he 
never  had  a  school,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  around  hio  a  f«w 
chosen  men.  One  of  his  greatest  disciples  vox  the  poet  Da  OoBt& 
Through  the  influence  of  Bilderdyk,  Da  CoHta  forsook  Judaism  fcr 
Christianity.  Though  his  originality  was  so  great  that,  in  a  cotain 
sense,  be  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  master,  be  was  during  the  fint 
period  of  bis  career  under  the  sway  of  Bilderdyk.  The  q>irit  d 
Bilderdyk  was  one  of  uncompromising  opposition  agakist  what  be 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  nineteenth  century  waa  enseotiaUy 
evil;  the  present  order  of  things  was  essentially  wicked.  The 
Christian's  duty  was  to  protest  and  to  resist  with  all  his  might ; 
politics,  social  economy,  science,  art — in  short,  all  the  dsTelt^nKnto 
of  modem  civilization  were  threatened  with  tbe  anatiiema  (d  the 
Prince  of  Dutch  poets  and  his  followers.  "  To  thy  tents,  O  Inael,' 
was  the  general  cry,  and  the  tents  were  to  be  pitched  in  tbe  nei^- 
botrrhood  of  Dort,  in  tbe  seventeentli  oentaty. 

A  reaction  so  violent  defeated  itsdf ;  Da  Costa  and  others  who, 
under  the  spell  of  Bilderdyk's  geniup,  had  resolved  to  carry  oat 
this  retrograde  movement,  adopted  afterwards  a  man  enlightened 
poUcy.  They  commenced  to  distii^ish  between  the  elements  of 
light  and  of  darkness  which  this  century  contains,  as  much  as  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  to  oombat  the  evils  not-  with  weapOBS  anti- 
quated and  rusty,  but  with  arms  furnished  by  tbe  age  itseli  Besides 
Da  CoHta,  there  was  another  man  who  deserves  to  bo  singled  out :  it 
is  the  eminent  historian,  Oroen  von  Prinsteier.  M.  Qroen  is  perba]» 
one  ofthe  moat  accomplished  men  in  Europe;  heisagreatbi$toriaD,« 
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I  stated  abore,  and  an  emiaent  statesman.  He  is  a  dipl<»natic  toq 
Moltke.  He  U  the  leader  of  what  might  be  called  the  anti-revolu- 
tionai^  party  but  for  the  fact  that  U.  Oroen  unites  leader  and 
(ullowen  IB  his  own  petson.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  haudreds  and 
thousands  amcoig  the  middle  clbases,  bnt  be  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
adheaiOQ  of  the  more  influential  part  of  the  oommuntty.  However, 
hiH  strength  lies  in  his  isolation. '  He  succeeded  several  times  in 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  second  chamber,  and  his  eloquence,  his 
great  tal«Qts,  and  his  evident  earnestness  never  failed  to  seoure  him 
n  respectful  hearing.  He  has  never  had  the  obance  of  being  in^ 
power  and  carrying  out  his  pri&mples,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
liis  acoesnon  to  power  would  prove  the  entire  impracticability  of 
Itis  theory.  M,Qroen  is  not  merely  a  Conservative ;  whenever  he  has 
allied  himself  with  the  Conservatives,  the  alliance  has  proved  most 
disastrous  to  himsdf.  His  is  a  kind  of  Christian  conservatism  ;  he 
attempts  to  combine  CbristiaQity,  namely,  the  CAiristianity  as  em~ 
bodied  in  the  confession  of  Dort,  with  ultis-coDservadve  political 
principles.  He  looks  apon  the  Jewish  theocracy  as  the  ideal  state 
and  the  ideal  government,  aod^if  possible,  be  would  have  such  a 
govenment  This  being  iiiq>o8Stble,  he  would  like  to  see  a  state 
governed  according  to  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  is  but  a  thinly-disguised  Judaism.  The  house  of  Ofaoge 
is  to  bim  like  the  fiamily  of  David  reigning  by  Divine  ri^t,  and  the' 
laws  of  the  state  are  to  be  brought  in  acootdatiee  with  the  Divine 
laws.  H.  Oroen  has  written  numberless  pampfaleta  to  expound  his 
own  views  and  to  criticise  those  of  his  opponenta  l%e  French 
revolution  is  to  him  tho  poi/Kt  de  depart  of  everything  evil ;  it  is  to 
him  the  great  manifestation  of  infidelity.  Of  lata  years  U.  Groen 
has  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Christian  education ;  and  in  his 
pamphlets  on  Cborcb  afiairs  he  has  ever  insisted  on  a  strict  adhesioa 
to  the  coofesnoQ  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  those  who 
gainsaid  it. 

The  reaction  in  its  modified  form  remained  deficient  in  one 
respect :  the  views  of  Oroen  and  Da  Coata  required  to  be  popularised. 
The  prose  writings  of  Da  Costa  were  much  admired,  but  little  read ; 
the  aristocratic  style  of  Groen  was  entirely  above  the  levd  of  the 
masses.  A  distinguisbed  disciple  of  Von  der  Palm  wrote  edifying 
books  for  the  people,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  a  few  others. 
But  the  movement  requu-ed  a  popidar  man,  one  who  could  express 
in  plain  langnage  the  views  held  by  the  orthodox  party.  Such  a  man 
wau  Dr.  Schwartz,'  a  German  by  birth.  Being  a  foreigner  it  is  but 
natural  that  his  services  should  have  met  with  scant  recognition. 
But  ws  are  convinced  that  in  a  future  history  of  the  Church  of 
Holland,  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  orthodox  party  will  not 
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be  passed  cn'er.  During  tbe  fifteen  jeora  whiob  he  spelnt  in- Holbmd 
he  was  bitterly  assailed  not  so  mach  by  the  Bakiooalistic  as  bytite 
orthodox  party.  TlieBAtioiialiBtscouldiiobfeelfiiea^y  t(nnrdsa<man 
who  denounced  their  Tiewa  rigOTOUsly  and  unsparingly,  and  never  let 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  ptiss  away.  But  the  hatred  of  the 
orthodox  was  nmch  greater.*  They  acknowledged  that  Knutiiing 
ought  to  be  done,  but  they  did  not- wish  to  do  it  themadves,  and 
nothing  was  more  fit  to  initate  thent  [than  the  knowledge  that 
another  person  was  doing  the  work  which  in  reality  was  theirs.  It 
was,  to  say  the  leasts  unpleasant  to  be  told,  that  the  time  for  oryii^ 
unto  Ood  wafl  past,  and  that  it  was  now  time-  to  go  forward;  it  was 
unpleasant  to  be  told  that  they,  ought  to  protest  sigoroaaly,  not 
merely  in  word  but  in  deed,  against  tiie  men  wbo  were  doing  tteir 
utmost  to  undermine  ^thefaitb  of  their  Cburdi;  it  waa  unpleasant 
inonewotd,  to  hear  a  voice  ever  saying  to  the  "I>tttch  Jonahs, — 
O  sleeper,  arise.  Thwe  is  nothing  more  irritating  than-  to  be 
awakened  in  the  midst  of  a  souod  sleep  and  to  he  tcdd  tbat  the 
night  is  pasti  and  that  the  m<»ning  is  at  hand. 

But  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
labour  of  We  of  one  who  noderstood  the:  words  of  tlie  noble 
OiriBtian :  "A  dog  barks  when  his  master  is  attacked,  shall  a 
Cbnatinn  be  silent  when  his  Ix>rd  is  assailed  I " i*  Mahitvdiet 
thronged  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  building  where  Dr.  Sehmcti 
jneached,  and  his  paper,  '  The  Herald,'  soon  obtained  a  oircalatioa 
each  as  DO  other  Christian  paper  had  ever  had  before,  l^e  poeitidB 
taken  up  by  the  editor  was  one  wbieh  would  commend  itself  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  and  the  conscience  of  liie. multitude. 
He  reasoned  thus  : — there  is  at  this  present  moment  in  the  If^otber- 
lands  a  ohurch  called  the  Beformed  Church.  It  has  -  venesaUe 
traditions ;  it  has  a  confessiott  distinctly  Calviniatic  This  oonfoisioa 
is  not.  abolished  ;  those  that  enter  the  ministiy  are  naUed  upon  to 
declare  their  adhesion  to  it.  It  is  therefore  their  ilnty  afber  they 
have  once  done  so  to  maintain  it&  integrity,  or  if  4liey  are  noable  to 
do  this,  to  state  frankly  their  inability. '  If  they  have  arrived  in 
cardinal  points  at  ctmolusions  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tqachiag 
of  the  oonfeesiou,  it  behoves  tbetn,  as  hon&it  men,  to  give  up  the 
position  which  was  given  to  theni  on  the  UDderstanding  that  the 
confession  was  the  expression  of  their  b^ief.  To  tiry  to  andennine, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  very  truths  which  ai-e  the  groundwoik;  ab 
which  the  Church  rests,  and  which  the  minister  sdenuily  promiaed 

*  Hotal  oonnse  !■  on  the  whide  not  *.  clwTMteTwtio  of  the  Eruueliwla.  In 
Holluul  they  remained  passive  during  the  crisU,  in  England  they  troik  bj  wntni 
of  a  persecution  oompany  \ 

t  Calvin'H  wnrda.  CUvln  tbe  ChriitiBn  la  ^rent  ftnd  nolite  :  hltOhrittiaai^lste 
kboTO  U»  theology,  and  will  nndoubtedly  ontliTa  it, 
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to  proclaim  and  to  defend,  seemed,  to  the  editor  of '  The  HerahJ,'  an 
immoral  act.  It  seemed  to  him  to  militate  agaiiifit  the  dictates  of 
the  conacieBce.  Then  turoiug  to  the  mambem  of  the  orthodox 
party,  Dr.  Schvarts  said  :  Do  sot  leave  the  Cbnrcfa,  aa  some  have 
done.  Such  an  act  is  ahaurd  and  oowardly.  But- on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  keep  yourselvea  quiet ;  do  not  aesume  the  attitude  o£  disin- 
terestod  speotators.  If  tohbers  came  into  your  house,  would  you  let 
tbem  qsi^y  take  possession  of  it  ?  Would  you  invite  them  to  sit 
down  wiUi  you  at  your  tuble  T  Would  yoa  treat  them  like  honoured 
guests  t  Certainly  not  As  little  ought  you  to  give  the  right  hand 
of  fi^lowship  to  these  men  who  deny  and  assail  the  articles  by  which 
in  youT  belief  your  Church  stands  or  Mis.  The  EvangelioaJs  have 
no  idea  of  what  it  is  that  ooastitutee  the  church  ;  Calvinism  has  hut 
one  point. of  view,  i.«.,  the  forensic.  But  Dr.  Schwartz's  view  was  at 
any  n^  intell^ble ;  it  was  the  way  in  which  an  honest,  shrewd 
man  of  the  world  would  most  likely  have  looked  at  the  matter,  Mid 
it  embodied  the  couolusim  which  he  would  most  [H^>bably  have 
adopted.  The  common  people  undecstood  it,  and  sympathised  with 
it  l^e  eoclesiastical  patty  disliked  this  view  exceetUngly.  They 
looked  upon  Dr.  Sdiwarts  with  the  feelings  with  which  the  "rutals" 
of  the  French  Assembly  r^arded  the  aid  of  QaribaldL  To  them  it 
seemed  the  very  height  of  mii^tehaviour  that  as  outsider  should  come 
in  and  try  to  settie  their  diq>ute8.  But  when  a  stranger  sees  a 
husband  beat  his  wife  to  death,  I  ■ufq>OBe  that  for  the  sake  of 
common  humanity  he  ought  to  intetfere.  The  voice  of  Dr.  Schwartz 
roused  the  people,  and  as.  we  shaU  see,  they  fi»ced  at  last  the 
unwilling  leaders  to  lead  at  the  peril  of  lostog  altogether  their  sadly 
weakened  prestige. 

One  man,  one  of  the  few  orthodox  men  in  the  Walloon  chuioh, 
Dr.  Chantoine  de  la  Sanssaye,  resisted  the  views  of  Dr.  Schwarta  most 
fieroely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  suhlety,  end  a  master  of  casuistry. 
He  was  also  believed  to  be  a  man  of  great  d^tb,  but  this  belief  may 
have  bean  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  understood  him.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  learned  booka  In  Uie  conflict  in  the  Cburofa  of 
j^Mland  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  he  soon  became  the  leaded  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Ethical-irenic  party.  We  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  disouBs  his  theory.  No  one  haa  ever  understood  the  meanii^ 
of  the  eonjuQctioD  of  the  two  words  ethical  and  irenio.  But  to  sum 
up  ia  one  word  the  the(»y  of  Dr.  la  Saussaye:  he  wished  for  a 
theolc^  which  bad  its  starting-point  in  the  Christian  conscience,  and 
which  considered  it  as  the  criterion  of  truth ;  his  ideal  of  a  church 
was  a  church  which  was  nothiDg  else  but  the  manifestation  of  this 
conscience.  Let  us  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this  idea,  and 
confess  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  conscience  is  far  too  mueh 
neglected  in  our  theology.     We  stand  in  need  of  a  theology  of  the 
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conscienoe ;  we  have  to  point  out  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  the 
domain  of  the  conscience,  and  the  special  laws  by  wliicb.  it  is 
governed.  Starting  fi-om  the  premises  laid  down  above.  Dr.  la 
Sausaaye  took  an  ethicaL  view  of  the  situatioa ;  whilst  Dr.  SchwarU 
looked  on  the  crisis  from  a  forensic  point  of  view. 

All  thio  period  may  bo  described  as  the  period  of  "  What  shall  we 
do?"  Slowly  the  people  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  Bome- 
thiog  ought  to  be  done ;  the  next  step  was  to  consider  how  to  meet 
the  emei^ency.  Prayer  meetings  were  held,  societies  for  the  spread 
of  truth  and  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  church  were 
started ;  pamphlets  without  number  were  issued  to  attack  the  posi- 
tions of  the  antagonists,  Protest  after  protest  was  sent  to  the  Synod, 
but  without  avail-*  The  Synod  was  unwilbng  to  act,  not  merely 
because  the  strength  of  thd  Rationalistic  party  was  considerable,  but 
also  becanse  most  of  its  membca^  had  either  secretly  or  openly  swom 
oll^iance  to  the  views  they  were  called  upon  to  censure.  Sdf- 
preservatiou  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  and  last  instinct  in  maa 
But  the  Synod  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  To  gain  time 
was  its  chief  object ;  perhaps  «omething  or  other  might  turn  up  to 
avert  the  dreaded  rebellion.  The  Synod  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters ;  it  attempted  to  look  at  matters  from  a  neutral 
point  of  view,  which,  instead  of  being  conciliatory,  proved  the  source 
of  great  irritation.  The  answers  of  the  Synod,  couobed  in  vague 
ambiguous  language,  ever  skilfully  evading  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  taking  refuge  in  commonplaces,  reminded  one  of  the 
famous  oracles  of  old.  It  was  seriously  debated  fw  several  days 
whether  baptism  administered  without  the  use  of  the  foiaiula,  "is 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  S(hi,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  was 
valid  or  not.  Tt  was  well  known  that  one  of  the  miniaters,  difl iking 
the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  had  omitted  the  words  "  and  of  the  Sou  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  document  in  which  the  Synod  ezpreoed 
its  opini<Mk  was  a  curious  exhibition  of  that  qoirit  which  in  attempting 
to  please  everybody  succeeds  in  pleaaing  nobody.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  were  times  when  the  members  of  the 
orthodox  party,  thoroughly  wearied  and  disheartened,  well  ni^ 
resolved  not  to  recognise  the  Synod  any  longer.  Its  oi^aaisatiM), 
owing -to  the  interference  of  the  State,  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  any 
improvement. 

But  a  brigbt«'  day  has  arisen  for  the  orthodox  party.  There  was 
one  thii^  which  the  orthodox  party  was  most  anxious  to  obtain,  it  was 

*  A  coUectlTe  Imdy  does  not  consfdet  tbe  indlTidnal,  except  in  m  <kr  as  ha  ban 
npon  Oie  mewe*.  Henoe  tbe  state  car  Hie  timad  wiAa  ^xns  all  thi^a  to  panacwa 
nnifonai^.  In  Holland  70a  might  pnaoh  whaterec  7011  liked,  bnt  the  lUgfatetf 
bleach  of  any  reg^ilation  was  eeveielj  virited  1  in  England,  in  our  Churob,  we  hare 
liberty  to  preach  Catiiolio  doctrine,  bnt  whenerec  a  man  tiiea  to  BTmboIiae  deroatlj 
irhat  he  pnadhes,  he  ia  dtaggcd  from  tiie  altar  of  Ood  befora  the  toibnnal*  of  Ckmt. 
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that  the  members  of  the  Church  should  have  the  power  to  choose  the 
Presbytery.  The  members  of  the  Presbytery  choose  the  raioisters, 
and  hence  their  importance  is  undoubtedly  great.  The  Presbyteries 
having  been  mostlycomposed  of  Rationalists,  a  great  many  Kationaliscic 
ministers  had,  in  consequence,  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  that 
had  arisen.  In  Amsterdam  the  Presbytery  generally  cho»e  alternately 
an  orthodox  and  a  Rationalistic  mimster,  but  this  ari-angement  could 
scarcely  be  called  satisfactory.  After  a  long  struggle  the  orthodox 
have  obtained  their  desire ;  the  antonomy  of  the  individual  cborch  is 
to  a  great  extent  secured.  It  was  never  doubtful  that  if  the  power 
of  choosing  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  were  vested  in  the  laity, 
the  result  would  be  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  psurty.  It  is  true  that  in 
eome  of  the  towns  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  majority  may 
be  obtained  for  Rationalistic  candidates,  but  the  hulk  of  the  middle 
classes  is  undoubtedly  conservative  and  Calvinistic.  The  Church  of 
Holland  has  entered  on  a  new  era,  but  it  is  not  po^ible  to  foretell  the 
end.  (t  was  feared  that  the  reaction  would  be  very  violent ;  that  the 
laity,  conscious  of  power,  would,  to  use  an  unparliamentary  expres- 
sion, attempt  to  take  its  revenge.  But  hitherto  such  fears  have  not 
been  realized;  orthodoxy  is  in  the  ascendant;  Utrecht  is  becoming 
fashionable,  the  choice  of  the  Presbyteries  falls  generally  on  orthodox 
young  men.*  It  is  supposed  that  Rationalism  wilt  die  out  for  want 
of  Rationalists. 

Grave  questions,  which  we  raise  in  conclusion  without  venturing  to 
answer  them,  are  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  Rationalistic  move- 
ment in  the  Netherlands,  which  has  come  to  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Questions  such  as  the  following  demand  an  answer : — How  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  interests  of  the  community  T  If  there  must  be  in  the  Cburdi 
an  authority  somewhere,  where  is  it,  and  how  is  it  to  be  exercised  ? 
What  relation  is  there  between  the  school  and  the  church,  and  to 
what  extent  is  liberty  <^  opinion  within  her  borders  to  be  allowed  ? 
When  does  heterodoxy  become  heresy  "l  What  is  heresy  ?  What  is 
its  essence  ?  What  is  the  principle  by  which  Christianity  stands  or 
falls  ?  Is  there  any  principle,  the  adoption  of  which  is  destructive  of 
the  very  idea  of  a  Christian  Church  t  Has  the  Church  any  right 
when  brought  face  ta  face  with  heresy,  which  of  course  ceases  to  be 
heresy  when  outside  the  Church,  to  make  use  of  any  but  moral 
weapons  in  defence  of  truth  ?  She  is  the  conscience  of  humanity, 
must  she  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  conscience ! 
But  are  there  no  limits  to  her  indulgence  \  Is  she  always  to  enlarge 
her  borders,  or  is  there  a  time  when  she  is  compelled  to  cry  out "  Non 
possumus  ? "  There  are  other  questions  touching  "  confessions  "  and 
"  the  laity,"  which  I  do  not  venture  to  suggest.  I  need  hardly  say 
*  Bnt  tlie  ortbodoxy  is  not  M  extreme  u  might  have  b««n  expected. 
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that  in  asking  these  fpiestions  I  place  myself  on  the  Ftotestant  point 
ofview. 

Ib  conclusion,  let  us  not  suppose  that  Rationalism  is  the  resak  of 
an  accident,  or  that  it  is  what  men  are  pleftsed  to  call  an  aomitigatied 
evii.  The  rise  and  fell  of  nationalism  are  regnlated  by  fixed  laws  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world.  The  moTement  was  not,  and  is 
not,  confined  to  one  country,  so  that  local  reasons  might  account  for 
it ;  it  is  spread  all  over  Europe.  Germany  struck  the  key-note ; 
Germany,  ever  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment which  promised  to  set  at  rest  the  everlasting  problems  between 
^ason  and  Faith.  Germany  was  the  first,  with  that  moral  courage 
which  characterizes  her,  to  give  up  the  attempt  when  convinced  of 
its  hopelessness.  Her  greatest  and  best  men  have  discarded,  at  any 
rate,  the  vulgar  forms  of  Rationalism. 

The  other  countries  are  following  in  the  wake  of  Germany.  With 
a  great  deal  of  individuality  they  reproduce  in  a  form  suited  to  their 
nation  the  movement  judged  and  greatly  condemned  in  Germany. 
They  go  to  the  German  masters,  they  look  for  their  weapons  in  the 
ai-senals  of  Germany,  they  divide,  for  the  greater  part,  the  spoil  taken 
in  a  foreign  land.'  To  some  countries  the  movement  is  quite  in  its 
infancy ;  witness  its  intense  destructiveness,  which  is  more  marked 
in  childhood  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

But  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  dreaded :  it  is  intellectual 
indiSerencc,  it  is  moral  apathy. 

The  vampire  which  is  real  is  not  Rationalism  ;  it  is  the  doubt  of 
the  heart,  it  is  the  triflings  with  convictions,  the  refusal  to  follow  after 
an  ideal,  to  do  the  will  of  God  in  oitler  that  wo  may  know  of  the 
doctriue.  The  indolent,  the  frivolous,  the  carnal  temper  are  to  be 
feared. 

It  is  true  that  Rationalism  seems  to  spread  devastation.  The 
pupils  go  far  beyond  the  masters  ;  the  movement  affects  the  masaes 
injuriously  because  they  are  sure  to  misunderstand  it,  or  not  to  under- 
stand it.  The  masses  want  a  definite  and  simple  creed,  they  stand  in 
need  of  a  theology  and  cannot  understand  a  philosophy.  Rationaliam 
makes  them  either  indifferent  to  religion  or  hostile  to  it  But  how- 
ever sad  the  sight  may  be  of  the  individual  who  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith,  the  wise  man  attempts  to  restrain  his  tearK.  He 
knows  that  periods  of  Rationalism  are  necessaiy  epochs  in  the  history 
of  humanity ;  he  knows  that  heresies  are  the  necessary  pole?  by 
means  of  which  a  doctrine  is  developed  ;*  he  knows  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  must  ever  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  The  law  may  be  hard,  but  he  submits  patiently ;  against 
necessity  the  very  gods  fight  in  vain.  A  Nethebi-andbb. 

*  Theology  is  in&bted  largely  to  the  heretici. 
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IN  watoliing  the  great  battle  which  is  about  to  begin  in  the 
Chamber  o£  Versailles,  between  the  Republican  and  the  Monar- 
chical parties,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  precisely  the  true  situation  of 
the  forces  and  the  hopes  of  each.  This  situation  is  generally  ill- 
understood  by  foreigners,  because  they  too  frequently  confound 
France  with  the  Assembly  of  Versailles.  In  England,  especially, 
where  the  Houses  of  Parliament  really  represent  public  opinion,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  country  demanding  liberty,  and  in  which  there 
is  antagonism  between  it  and  thoi^e  who  liave  the  management  of  its 
a&irs.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  this  makes  people  generally 
imi^ne  an  i^reement  between  France  and  its  deputies.  They  judge 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  This  is  a  grave  error,  as  we  shall  see 
before  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  paper. 

During  the  laii  eighty  years  France  has  been  very  much  agitated 
in  different  senses.  It  has  been  continually  divided  between  illu- 
sion and  disenchantment.  It  has  suSei^d  too  much  from  the  ambi- 
tious of  all  parties,  to  allow  the  public  spirit  to  be  properly  developed. 
France  has  been  too  much  excited  with  changes  to  be  capable  of 
being  instructed,  and  its  sensations  in  the  political  region  have  been 
too  rapid  to  be  accompanied  by  luminous  ideas.  In  passing  from 
1789  to  the  Empire  of  the  first  Napoleon,  from  that  to  the  Restora- 
tion, again  to  the  Berolulion  of  1830,  to  the  second  Empire,  and 
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ultimately  to  the  Republic  of  1870,  it  has  heard  too  many  contra- 
dictory theories  to  be  able  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  In 
this  confusion  of  ideas,  augmented  by  the  civil  war,  the  party  has 
conquered  the  citizen,  and  the  result  is  that  the  spirit  of  party  has 
prevailed  over  the  national  spirit.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  of  France, 

A  light,  however,  has  been  produced,  vhich  has  made  visible  the 
abyss.  The  war  of  1870 — 71,  the  horrors  of  the  Commune, 
and  especially  the  Monarchical  intrigues,  have  given  such  lessons 
that  the  eyes  of  the  people  have  at  length  been  opened.  By 
seeing  the,  miseries  of  parties,  individuals  have  learned  to  sepa- 
rate fiQia  them,  and  this  separation  has  restored  to  them  self- 
possession.  To-day  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  individuals  are 
in  the  way  of  becoming  citizens,  and  that  public  spirit  is  being 
formed  and  is  acquiring  stability.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  is  always 
a  fault-finder.  He  inclines  too  much  to  his  own  particular  bent  of 
mind  to  be  able  to  form  with  his  countrymen  a  political  body  com- 
pact and  perfectly  united.  Yet,  as  in  the  moral  order  necessity 
sometimes  obliges  to  virtue,  so  in  the  political,  necessity  obliges  to 
discipline.  Honest  citizens  have  seen  that  the  last  victories  of  the 
Black  International  of  Jesuitism  and  XJltramontanism,' as  well  as 
those  of  the  Bed  International  of  the  Commune,  have  only  been 
obtained  by  discipline.  This  has  convinced  them  that  to  triumph 
politically,  in  their  turn,  they  must  be  as  well  disciplined  as  their 
adversaries.  The  progress  of  this  discipline  even  in  the  provinces 
has  been  visible  in  most  of  the  elections  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  years.  Under  the  government  of  this  discipline 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  public  and  national  spirit  will 
manifest  itself  more  and  more  in  every  citizen.  Here  is  a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance  which  sooner  or  later  will  result  in  an 
entire  change  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  France. 

If  the  study  of  this  movement  of  the  formation  of  public  spirit 
in  France  is  so  interesting,  still  more  must  be  the  study  of  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  Does  it  tend  to  monarchy  or  to 
republicanism  ?  It  is  notorious  that  at  the  present  time  in  France 
the  word  monarchy  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
the  word  aristocracy,  in  the  same  way  as  the  word  democracy  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  identified  with  the  word  republic.  M.  Jules 
Grevy  himself,  the  ex-President  of  the  Versailles  Assembly,  notwith- 
standing the  moderation  of  his  republicanism,  in  the  remarkable 
pamphlet  which  he  has  just  published  on  necessary  government 
says,  "  The  government  democratic  or  republican,"  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  France  of  to-day  is  in  no  wise  aristocratic,  but  that  it  more  and 
more  declares  with  emphasis  its  democratic  character.     The  atten- 
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iive  and  impartial  observer  cannot  deny  this.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  pul)lic  spirit  inclines  more  and  more  in  a  Republican 
direction. 

France  sees  and  understands  the  failings  of  Legitimism,  of  Orlean- 
ism,  and  of  Bonapartism. 

First,  what  we  may  ask  is  the  Count  de  Chambord  to  the 
citizen,  to  the  peasant,  to  the  artizan  ;  in  a  word,  to  all  the  French 
people,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  last  debris  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  ancien  rdgiitu  ?  A  man  perfectly  unknown,  whom 
the  people  have  never  seen,  who  has  never  lived  in  France,  and  who 
is  in  consequence  utterly  ignorant  of  the  circumstauces  and  temper 
of  those  whom  he  aspires  to  govern.  This  man,  who  has  as  little 
sympathy  with  France  as  he  is  little  known  in,  it  has,  however, 
hitherto  been  esteemed  and  valued  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
has  defended  his  principles  and  bis  flag.  But  just  as  he  has 
been  esteemed  as  a  man  for  the  loyalty  of  his  political  declai'a- 
tions,  he  has  been  objected  to  as  a  candidate  because  of  the  general 
repulsion  excited  by  his  principles  and  his  flag.  Now  that  the 
negotiators  of  Salzbourg  declare  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  con- 
sents to  adopt  the  tricoloured  flag,  there  is  nothing  more  for  him 
but  contempt  As  the  grandson  of  Charles  X,  appeai-ed  honourable 
while  he  persisted  in  lemainiug  that  which  his  descent  had  made 
him,  so  he  now  appears  degraded  when  he  aspires  to  be  no  more 
than  the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1871,  the  Count  de  Chambord  wrote,  "  I  will 
never  suffer  to  be  snatched  from  my  hands  the  standard  of  Henry  IV,, 
of  Francis  I.,  and  of  Joan  of  Axe ;  I  will  entrust  it  without  fear  tu 
the  bravery  of  our  army;  I  have  received  it  as  a  sacred  deposit.  It 
has  floated  over  my  cradle  and  I  wish  that  it  may  cast  its  shadow 
over  my  grava  Heniy  V.,  as  a  Frenchman,  could  not  abandon  the 
white  flag  of  Henry  IV."  On  the  29th  of  January,  1872,  he  wrote 
t^ain,  "  By  my  invincible  fidelity  to  my  flag  I  defend  the  honour  of 
France  and  my  glorious  past.  Nothing  will  overcome  my  resolutions, 
nothing  will  weary  iny  patience,  and  no  one  under  any  pretest  will 
obtain  from  me  my  consent  to  become  the  legitimate  king  of  the 
Revolution."  On  the  fith  of  February,  1873,  lie  wrote  to  Monseigncur 
Dupanloup,  "  France  has  not  yet  lost  the  sense  of  honour.  It  no 
more  understands  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  renouncing  the 
standard  of  Algiers  than  it  would  understand  the  Bishop  of  Orl<?ajjs 
submitting  to  sit  in  the  French  Academy  in  the  company  of  sceptics 
and  atheists."  Now,  in  good  faith,  when  one  has  spoken  in  a  way  so 
explicit  and  categorical,  can  it  be  right  to  abandon  the  white  fl^  for 
the  tricoloured  t  If  the  negotiators  of  Salzbourg  speak  the  truth, 
the  Count  de  Chambord  is  no  longer  a  man  of  his  word,  but  a  vulgar 
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intriguer,  who  to  reach  the  throne  has  deoided  to  cast  to  the  gronnd 
the  traditions  of  his  family  and  the  pretended  convictions  of  his 
conscience.  Such  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country,  and 
when  people  see  the  way  in  whidi  the  Count  de  Chambord  keeps 
the  solemn  engagement  made  by  him  in  the  question  of  the  flag, 
they  see  the  way  in  which  be  will  keep  his  engagements  on  other 
qiestions. 

Since  the  interview  at  Salzbourg  the  Count  de  Chambord  is 
accused  of  imposture,  and  called  by  one  of  the  journals  most  widely 
read  in  France.  "The  King  of  the  Jesuita"  Like  MM.  Bruu  and 
Chesnelong,  the  Count  de  Chambord  consents  that  the  tricoloured 
flag  be  maintained,  and  no  changes  be  made  in  it — the  royal 
prerogative  remaining  in  other  respects  intact — but  bythe  ^reement 
of  the  king  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  It  is  important 
to  remark  these  words,  "  the  royal  prerogative  in  other  respects 
remaining  intact,"  so  skilfully  inserted  as  an  incidental  phrase 
within  the  principal  sentence.  There  is  here  a  mental  reservation  of 
the  purest  Jesuitism.  The  words  evidently  mean  that  the  next  day 
after  the  majority  have  proclaimed  Henry  V.,  he  may  in  virtue  of 
his  royal  prerogative  propose  all  the  changes  he  may  wish  in  the 
tricoloui-ed  flag ;  for  instance,  suppress  the  red  stripe  and  the  blue 
stripe,  or  rather  stamp  the  white  stripe  with  the  flev/rs-de-lya. 
The  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  would  be  required 
only  on  the  supposition  that  he  with  whom  the  royal  prert^i&tive 
remained  intact  condescended  not  to  act  without  it.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  majority  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation  that  he  would 
have  to  fear  the  refusal  of  anything.  Certainly,  then,  the  declaration 
agreed  on  at  Salzbourg  between  the  Count  de  Chambord  and  dele- 
gates of  the  CommieaioTi  dea  N6U,f  was  nothing  but  a  snaxe  and 
a  culpable  act  of  hypocrisy.  Since  M.  Veuillot  has  defined  the 
tricoloured  flag  as  "  a  piece  of  linen  which  has  been  much  carried 
about,"  is  it  not  impossible  for  the  Count  de  Chambord  to  accept 
it  without  degrading  himself  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  triends  ?  Of 
two  alternatives  we  must  take  one — either  the  Count  de  Chambord 
accepts  sincerely  the  tricoloured  flag,  and  then  he  is  a  traitor  to  the 
Legitimist  cause,  or  he  accepts  it  only  hypocritically  to  tear  it  as 
soon  as  be  comes  to  the  throne,  and  in  that  case  he  is  only  ui 
impostor.  It  is  in  this  light  that  he  appears  at  the  present  hour  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  people. 

The  Orleanist  candidate  is  not  more  respected  than  the  Legitimist 
candidate.  If  the  Count  de  Chambord  has  dn^ged  his  cause 
through  the  mud  at  Salzbourg,  the  Count  de  Paris  has  done  the 
same  with  his  at  FrohsdorS  The  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  going 
to  make  the  aTneiuie  hojtorahle  to  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.  was  a 
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apectade  which  caused  moat  of  the  Orleanists  themselves  to  turn 
Airay  their  eyes.  WheUier  it  be  right  or  wrong,  that  the  Count  de 
Pans  has  simply  wished  to  make  a  dynastic  agreement  with  the 
Oount  de  Chambord  without  introduciiig  the  political  question,  or 
that  he  has  saoriiiced  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1S30  to  the 
L^timist  monarchy  in  the  hope  of  becoming  the  Dauphin  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  fact  is  that  the  conduct  of  the  Count  de 
Paris  at  Frohsdoi'ff  has  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  an  act  of 
abdication  and  humiliation,  which  has  drawn  upon  him  a  real 
di^acc.  The  Duke  d'Aumale,  notwithstanding  his  talents,  is 
not  esteemed  in  Fmnce.  As  much  ae  they  applauded  his  Republican 
declarations  after  the  4th  of  September,  1S70,  so  much  did  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  him  when  thoy  found  him  renounce  those 
declarations,  take  away  from  the  Chamber  the  opportunities 
of  &ee  speech,  combat  tbe  Kepublic  in  an  underhand  way,  ally 
himself  with  the  Monarcbiste  who  tried  to  undermine  M.  Thiers,  and 
finally  enter  into  the  coalition  of  the  24th  of  May.  This  has 
.  Appeared  to  the  public  not  merely  as  baseness  but  as  simple  dis- 
boaesty. 

Moreover,  that  which  has  discredited  all  the  princes  of  the  &mily 
of  Orleans  is  the  claim  which  they  have  made  for  millions  which 
tbey  pretend  to  be  due  to  thent  But  even  if  this  claim  had  been 
just,  it  was  very  inopportune  to  make  it  at  the  moment  when  France 
was  burdened  witli  a  debt  of  five  milliardB,  and  when  French  subjects 
were  heavily  taxed  to  pay  this  national  debt,  and  to  free  their  terri- 
tory from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  peasants  will  never  forget 
this  claim  of  the  Princes  of  Oileans,  and  whatever  they  may  do 
henceforth  they  will  never  be  popular. 

As  to  tbe  Bonaparte  candidate,  be  is  a  child  utterly  without 
experience,  and  evidently  unequal  to  overcome  the  present  difficulties. 
He  could  only  pi-esent  himself  with  a  r^ency,  but  the  people  do  not 
vant  a  regency  at  any  price,  and  least  of  all  such  a  r^ency  as  that  of 
tbe  ex-Empress,  to  whom  we  owe  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  in  vain  that 
some  persons  boast  of  the  Bonaparte  adminiBtration  as  being  perfectly 
«apable  of  supplying  by  the  aUlity  of  ita  agents  the  want  of  capacity 
in  the  Prince  Imperial  aad  his  mother.  In  addition  to  the  fact  thi^ 
this  administration  is  actually  displaced  and  has  among  its  agents 
many  notorious  defections,  it  so  degraded  itself  on  the  24th  of  May 
by  its  coalition  with  the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists  against  the 
Bepublicans,  who  had  on  their  side  the  majority  of  the  country,  that 
the  country  has  no  more  confidence  in  it,  and  regards  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  his  mother  as  responsible  for  this  &ult  <^  their  partizaas. 

Such  are  the  candidates  for  the  throne  of  France.     This  apprecia- 

tiun  in  which  they  are  held  by  tbe  country  is  of  great  advantage  to 
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the  Kepublican  party,  which  gains  strength  in  the  same  degree  that  Hor 
other  parties  become  unpopular.  A  second  consideration,  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  first,  is  that  if  the  candidates  for  the  throne  aie  them- 
selves personally  objectionable  to  the  country,  the  political  prineipleft 
represented  by  each  of  them  are  in  atill  less  favour  than  themselves, 
Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  degradation  to  which  the  Count 
de  Chambord  has  descended  by  his  mode  of  fighting  in  behalf  of 
Legitimism,  Legitimism  is  a  political  and  a  social  system,  which 
the  country  docs  not  esteem  more  than  it  does  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord himself  Legitimism  is,  in  fact,  the  amMeti  rdffime.  It  is  the 
tfaeoiy  and  the  practice  of  divine  right.  It  is  an  anachronism  which 
would  cany  France  back  not  only  to  1814,  but  to  1788.  It  is  the 
negative  of  1783  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  liberties  obtained 
since  that  great  revolution.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  effort,  with 
the  Count  de  Chambord  on  the  throne,  to  re-establish  titbea, 
averages,  the  right  of  the  lord,  &c  But  there  would  inevitably  be 
an  effort  to  restore  the  aristocracy  of  another  age.  The  legislator 
would  certainly  endeavour  to  establish  the  right  of  eldership  and 
of  the  majorities.  Liberty  to  bequeath  property,  in  a  country  where 
the  Ultramontane  clergy  so  skilfully  work  on  the  conscience,  would 
create  a  trade  of  mortmain  and  re-estaUish  great  territorial  ]hv- 
perties.  Hie  lords  would  become  the  employers  of  the  artdzan  and 
his  perpetual  creditors.  They  would  re-establish  feudal  monopolies, 
and  again  get  all  work  subject  to  them  by  the  law  of  patents.  More- 
over actual  Legitimism,  such  a^  is  underatood  by  the  Coant  de 
Ciiamhord  and  bis  most  authorized  representatives,  is  Ultramontane 
clericalism  of  the  narrowest  kind.  Ptobably  the  Count  de  Chambord 
will  not  instal  ecclesiastics  in  the  offices  of  administratioD,  but  they 
will  not  on  that  account  be  less  powerful  in  the  Government. 
Loaded  ^vith  favoui's,  they  will  strive  to  use  their  influence  to  plaee 
in  all  important  posts  men  of  their  party.  The  alliance  between  the 
throne  and  the  altar  will  be  complete,  an<i  the  ecclesiastics  will  be 
the  true  statesmen,  or,  what  will  be  woree,  statesmen  will  be  true 
ecclesiastics. 

This  is  not  all.  The  Count  de  Chambord's  want  of  intelligence 
is  well-known,  and  so  also  is  his  love  for  Ultramontaoism  and 
Jesuitism.  His  declarations  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Curia  and  of  the  Syllabus,  are  not  forgotten.  How  can  we  beUeve 
othenvise  than  that  such  a  man  will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  spiritual  director  and  of  those  around  him  ?  Even  should  the 
Count  de  Chambord  be  personally  as  liberal  as  Pius  IX.  in  1847, 
will  he  not,  like  Pius'IX.,  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  counsels  and  the 
violence  of  those  who  have  raised  him  to  the  throne  ?  In  such  a 
state  of  things  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  Legitimism  will  not 
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merely  be  putting  in  practice  the  political  and  religious  theories  of 
^he  most  disastrous  Ultnunontanism. 

It  is  th«  evidence  of  these  things  which  has  caused  the  accession 
of  the  C>ount  de  Chatubord  to  be  so  much  dreaded  both  in  Italy  and 
in  Switzerland.  Willing  or  unwilling,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  once 
upon  the  throne  with  his  inevitable  surroundings,  would  be  obliged 
to  r&-efitablish  the  Fope  in  his  temporal  States,  and  consequently 
undertake  a  new  war.  Now  the  country  does  not  wish  to  hear  a 
word  of  clericaHsm  nor  of  the  Syllabus  as  a  political  progi'amme,  nor 
-of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Fope  as  a  king.  It  wishes  still  less  to 
be  thrown  into  the  hazards  and  the  horrors  of  a  war  with  Italy.  It 
does  not  wish  to  see  any  more  bloodshed.  With  all  its  might  and 
main  France  demands  peace.  It  sympathizes  with  young  Italy  and 
wishes  it  for  a  friend,  not  for  an  enemy.  And  this  so  much  the  more 
that  it  knows  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fight  against  Italy,  especially 
if  supported  by  Germany,  L^timism,  which  reproaches  the 
Republic  with  not  procuring  for  France  some  other  alliance,  would 
but  itself  oompromise  France  with  foreigners,  since  all  European 
powers  are  at  the  present  hour  officially  anti-papistical.  Even 
Austria,  whose  alliance  is  so  much  coveted  by  the  French  Legitimist 
party,  would  find  in  its  German  and  Hungarian  population  too  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  before  it  dared  stretch  out  the  hand  to  the 
L^timist  party  in  the  way  of  supporting  its  politics  efficaciously 
f^iunst  the  liberal  politics  of  other  powers.  So  that  in  ever}-  way 
Ijegitimism  would  be  fatal  to  France. 

Orleanism  would  be  equally  fatal ;  not  that  constitutional  monarchy 
•could  not  be  reconciled  with  liberty,  but  because  the  monarchy  of 
the  Count  de  Paris,  become  dauphin  and  heir  of  the  Count  de 
'Chambord,  would  stongly  oppose  Legitimist  principles  and  practices. 
The  Princes  of  Orleans,  since  the  interview  of  FrohsdorfF,  are  too 
unstable  to  be  able  to  give  clearly  to  France  that  which  it  requires. 
Their  system  of  political  oscillation  would  Uck  the  necessary  energy 
to  restrun  the  wicked  and  to  encourage  the  good.  Constitutional 
monarchy  with  a  king  of  the  family  of  Orleans  would  be  attacked 
simnltaueously  by  the  Bepnblicau  party  and  by  the  Bonaparte  party, 
without  reckoning  the  Legitimate  party  de  vUlU  rocke.  This  would 
be  plainly  a  new  revolutirai  in  perspective,  perhaps  even  a  civil 
war  attei  a  short  time.  Besides,  the  French  temperament  at  this 
present  hour  is  too  much  excited  and  too  warm  to  be  able  to  find 
itself  satisfied  with  the  Constitutional  OricaniBt  regime,  which  might 
have  its  raison  (Eetn  in  1830,  but  which  at  present  seems  a  de- 
generated monarchy  or  an  abortive  republic.  France  wants  a  more 
j>recLse  and  decided  form  of  government. 

Bonapartism  without  the  Emperor  is  Bonapartism  no  more.     It  is 
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thus  that  the  peasantry  judge.  As  for  the  intelligent  citizens,  they 
see  in  it  only  a  CEesarism,  which,  though  calHng  itself  democratic,  i» 
not  the  less  a  real  Ciesarism.  Democracy  is  of  little  value  without 
libwtj.  But  Bonapartism  will  in  reality  give  no  more  liberty  than' 
under  Napoleoa  III.  Bonapartism  pleases  only  amateurs  tie  la 
main  de  fer  and  p^'fifeta  &  jmigne.  Now  the  number  of  these 
amateurs  diminishes  more  and  more  every  day.  Bonapartbm 
is  Sedan,  and  tliere  are  very  few  French  people  disposed  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  inbmy  of  Sedan.  The  Bonaparte  agents  pass  for  clever 
men,  but  they  have  very  little  credit  for  honesty.  They  are  believed 
to  be  capable  of  anything.  They  have  besides  shown  on  the  2+th  of 
May  that  they  will  not  recoil  before  the  immorality  of  the  most 
monstrous  coalition.  The  bhistering  volte-face  of  a  party  among 
them  to  the  Socialist  paity,  has  proved  in  the  eyes  of  the  public- 
that  it  acknowledges  no  other  principle  but  that  of  its  own  interest. 
Napoleon  III.,  and  more  particularly  the  Empress,  had  always  made- 
the  interests  of  their  dynasty  take  jwecedence  of  those  of  the  nation.- 
The  country  knows  this,  and  it  ia  persuaded  that  it  will  be  the  same 
with  Napoleon  IV. 

Intelligent  people  think  that  neither  the  Orleanists  nor  the 
Bonnpartists  will  consent  to  introduce  political,  social,  or  religious 
reforms,  which  the  majority  of  the  country  know  to  be  necessary;  the- 
army,  the  magistracy,  the  universities,  the  colleges,  the  schools,  the 
clergy — all  will  be  left  in  neariy  the  same  state.  The  law  of  1850 
nn  education,  the  ouncordat  of  1801,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  maintained. 
France  woald  then  be  condemned  to  tutelage  or  routine. 

It  is  thus  that  the  immense  majority  of  French  citizens  judge  of 
the  Monarchical  parties.  Facts  demonstrate  it.  In  the  e)ecti<»t8 
which  have  just  taken  place,  whether  for  the  General  councils, 
for  the  councils  of  the  Airondissement,  or  for  the  Municipal  councils. 
Republican  candidates  have  been  elected  in  the  proptotion  of  9  to  6. 
^nce  the  8th  of  February,  69  departments  hove  been  consulted  on 
the  occasion  of  partial  elections,  and  all  except  two  or  three  have 
rejected  the  Monarchical  candidates,  to  give  place  to  the  Republican. 
On  the  occasion  of  bis  message  of  last  year,  M.  Thiers  received 
from  almost  all  departments  letters  of  congratulation.  Since  the 
Mth  of  May,  especially,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  many  speeches 
which  were  all  anti-Monarcbical  manifestations.  During  the  last 
three  weeks,  in  the  whole  extent  of  France  -the  electoral  colleges 
have  been  sending  to  their  deputies  addresscfl,  in  which  they  beg. 
them  to  vote  i^inst  the  Monarchy  and  for  the  RepubUc.  Never  for 
many  years  has  there  been  seen  in  France  such  forwardness  to 
express  the  general  opinion,  and  this  genend  opinion  is  without 
question  anti-Monarchical.     Anyone  may  easily  be  convinced  of  this 
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who  reflects  on  the  immense  advantages  which  the  Monarchioal 
parties  have  at  their  disposal  What  precautions  has  not  the  Minister 
of  Wax  taken  to  serve  them !  He  has  inclosed  on  the  departments  of 
the  prefects  and  of  the  sub-prefects,  of  the  magistrates  and  agents  of 
every  kind  that  they  be  all  Monarchists.  He  has  maintained  in  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  the  state  of  siege  which  has  served  to  give 
a  free  course  to  the  will  of  all  these  Monarchist  dgents.  Who  can 
mention  all  the  prefectures  which  have  fettered  the  course  of 
Kepublican  ideas  1  How  many  Republican  joumals  have  been  sup- 
pressed or  forbidden,  whilst  Monarchical  journals  have  been  allowed 
to  attack  the  Republic  at  their  will !  How  many  Republican 
confei-ences  have  been  hindered  by  the  Qovernment,  whilst  the 
intriguing  Monarchists  have  been  able  to  raise  every  kind  of  plot 
against  the  legal  Qovernment  of  the  country  £  Well  I  in  spit«  of  all 
this  crying  parUality,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  invented  by  the 
Government,  which  has  iobetited  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  the 
two  restorations  and  the  two  empires,  and  which,  moreover,  is  armed 
with  new  restrictive  and  preventive  laws,  it  is  the  Monarchioal  idea 
which  has  been  vanquished  in  the  country.  Further,  the  more  the 
Government  has  raged  against  the  Republic,  the  more  the  country  has 
pronounced  in  favour  of  a  Republic  Of  this  the  elections  of  the  12tb 
of  October  were  a  striking  proof. 

Whoever,  then,  wishes  to  be  exact  must  conclude  that  the  public 
spirit  to-day  is  much  more  Republican  than  MoaarchicaL  It  is  not 
that  the  French  people  are  already  Republican  by  nature,  by  instinct, 
or  by  education.  In  no  wisa  They  have  not  yet  had  time  for  that 
They  are  Republican  by  reason,  because  they  see  all  the  incon- 
veniences  of  the  re-establishment  of  Monarchy.  They  have  too  many 
dynasties,  too  many  candidates  for  the  throne,  for  Monarchy  not  to 
be  a  kind  of  agreement  to  revolution  apd  civil  war.  This  idea  is 
everywhere  expressed,  even  in  the  most  retired  localities  of  Brittany. 
It  is  this  division  of  Monarchical  parties  which  makes  the  Repnblicaa 
party  so  strong.  The  peasant,  who  hitherto  had  associated  in  bis 
mind  the  Republican  idea  with  the  idea  of  disorder,  is  now 
reconciled  to  the  Republic  by  seeing  it  in  peace  for  two  years,  and, 
thanks  to  that  peace,  by  seeing  the  debt  of  five  milliards  paid  and 
the  territory  free.  Wearied  by  the  intrigues  and  by  the  disputes  ctf 
dynasties,  France  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  all  intestine  distractions  by 
suppressing  Monarchy  and  constituting  a  Republic.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  Republicans  who  are  r^arded  as  the  true  Conserva- 
tives, and  the  Monarchists  as  the  revolutionaries.  This  last  thesis  is 
maintained  even  in  the  Journal  des  Debate,  which  cannot  be  bus> 
pected  either  by  men  of  finance  or  by  men  of  letters. 

Kevertheless,  if  the  Republic  has  the  majority  in  the  country,  it 
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has  not  all  the  power  which  it  might  have.  In  the  first  place,  people 
reproach  it  as  being  deficient  in  men  who  are  really  able  to  cope  with 
the  present  circumstancefl  and  difficulties.  M.  Thiers  is  not  a  man 
of  principles  but  a  man  of  expediency.  With  him  the  countryirill 
not  die,  it  will  only  have  a  &ctitiotiB  life.  M.  Thiers  dindes,  but  he 
does  not  unite,  and  when  he  does  not  divide  he  muntains  the  «totu 
<jtu)  much  more  than  he  progresses.  M.  Gr^vy  is  idle,  without 
power,  incapable  of  taking  the  offensive  against  the  Monarchists. 
He  is  sometimes  unfortunate  in  defending  himself;  a  good  President 
of  a  Chamber,  he  will  be  an  indiflTerent  administrator.  H.  Oambetta 
is  too  much  a  tribune  and  too  exclusive.  Notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  progress  he  has  made,  he  creates  still,  for  the  most  part, 
even  in  Bepublican  circles  distrust  and  suspidon. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  Besides, 
many  timid  spirits  are  still  persuaded  that  the  Republic  means 
community  or  division  of  goods,  according  to  the  theories  of  the 
Socialists.  But  the  reproach  which  is  especially  made  against  the 
Bepublican  party  is  that  it  is  Positiviat  and  irreligious.  Many 
fathers  of  families  in  France,  even  those  who  never  put  their  religion 
into  practice,  have  no  confidence  in  anyone  who  lays  down  the 
principle  that  society  does  not  at  all  stand  in  need  of  a  positive 
religion.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  do  not  comprehend 
this  disposition  of  mind,  and  they  also  alienate  from  them  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  essentially  religious.  They  wish  to  over- 
throw Jesuitism  and  Ultramontanism,  and  for  this  they  confine 
themselves  to  a  grin,  after  the  fashion  of  Voltaire,  without  tbinkuig 
to  favour  rational  religion.  They  do  not  see  that  they  have  assomed 
an  attitude  merely  negative.  They  forget  that  in  this  centoiy  flf 
Positivism  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  positive  religion,  as  there  is  fw 
positive  politics  and  positive  science.  It  is  this  which  gives  then 
inferiority  when  set  over  against  the  Monarchists,  who,  howew 
deficient  themselves,  yet  profess  a  practical  religion  which  satisfies 
religious  wants. 

We  cannot  give  too  much  prominence  to  this  deficiency  and  this 
fault  of  the  Republicans,  In  the  face  of  this  irreligion  an  immense 
part  of  the  Conservative  population  will  withdraw  from  them,  restless 
and  frightened,  and  take  refiige  in  the  Monarchical  camp,  even  though 
it  does  not  find  itself  satisfied  in  the  political  order.  These  are  the 
principal  causes  which  make  the  weakness  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  which  meet  together,  like  the  defects  and  the  faults  of  the 
Monarchical  parties,  to  foment  trouble  in  the  country — trouble  which, 
in  its  turn,  renders  possible  the  present  state  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Chamber,  everybody  koows,  is  divided  into  six  great  parties : 
the  Extreme  Bight,  the  Bight,  the  Centre  Right,  the  Centre  Left,  the 
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Left,  and  the  £Ktreme  Left  or  Republican  union.  The  centres  are 
Again  sabdivided  into  many  groups,  and  among  them  float  about  a 
hundred  undecided  deputies,  who  paas  sometimes  to  the  Left  and 
sometimes  to  the  Bight,  according  as  they  judge  it  good  or  useful 
What  is  the  exact  number  of  the  members  of  each  of  these  parties, 
of  each  of  these  groups  ?  At  the  present  time  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  because  of  the  continual  movements  from  the  Right  to  the 
Left,  and  from  the  Left  to  the  Bight.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
{HTobable  statistics  are  these:  Extreme  Bight  and  Right,  96  ;  the 
■Centre  Bight,  comprising  in  it  the  nineteen  deputies  of  the  Growpe 
Ta/tget  which  voted  against  M.  Thiera  on  the  24!th  of  May,  all  calling 
themselves  parbizans  of  the  Republic,  2Q4> ;  Bonapartists,  39  ;  Centre 
Left,  109  -,  Left,  143  ;  Extreme  Left,  77. 

By  addii^  the  number  of  the  Bonapartists  to  that  of  the  three 
parties  of  the  Left,  we  have  364.  By  adding  the  figures  of  the 
•different  parties  of  the  Bight,  we  have  360.  We  find  then  the 
Bepublican  party  and  the  Monarchists  in  the  Chamber  are  nearly 
-equal.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  many  deputies  of  the 
Extreme  Left  have  not  yet  publicly  expressed  their  opinion  relatively 
to  the  vote  which  is  in  preparation.  On  the  contrary,  fifteen  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Centre  Bight  have  recently  declared  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  nuuntenaoce  of  the  Bepublic.  According  to  the  last 
accounto  the  partjzans  of  the  Monarchy  did  not  reckon  on  more  than 
■330  voices ;  tJiat  is  the  maximum  which  they  will  ho  able  to  raise. 
A  Bepubhcan  jourual,  ordinarily  well-informed,  expresses  itself  on 
the  other  hand  thus  on  the  2l8t  October  : — "  We  persist  in  main- 
taining that  the  calculation  made  by  the  committees  of  the  Left, 
with  proofe  to  support  it,  allows  us  to  maintain  that  the  majority  is 
won  for  the  Bepublic."  However,  there  are  among  the  undecided 
deputies  of  the  two  centres  men  who  have  need  of  money  and  are 
quite  capable  of  selliDg  their  votes.  We  know  a  certain  source  from 
which  ^vill  proceed  100,000  francs  to  certmn  deputies  if  they  do 
not  vote  against  the  Monarchy,  and  150,000  to  others  if  tliey  will 
vote  for  iL  To  other  deputies  there  are  other  promises — prefectiures 
general  receipts,  seats  of  procureur-generals  ;  nothing  is  forgotten. 

It  is  then  absolutely  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  which  of  the 
two  parties  will  have  the  victory  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 
Very  probably  it  will  be  the  Bepublican  party,  if  the  elections  to  the 
fourteen  vacant  seats  have  taken  place  before  the  vote.  M.  Xieon 
Say  and  many  members  of  the  Centre  Left  have  begged  the  President 
of  the  Bepublic  to  convoke,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  electors  for  the 
fourteen  vscutt  seats,  that  the  vote  may  not  be  infected  by  a  vice 
which  will  destroy  its  moral  value.  But  the  Monarchist  deputies, 
who  know  very  well  that  the  elections  would  bring  to  the  Chamber 
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fotiTteea  Bepublican  deputies,  will  probably  wish  to  eogage  is  the 
battle  before  these  elections,  and  jx'obablj  also  the  Qov^ninent  will 
allow  the  Chamber  to  do  this  uuder  the  pretext  that  it  is  soveieign. 

CouDsel  has  been  given  to  the  Kepublicaii  deputies  to  appeal 
to  Article  9!)  of  the  Regulation  <^  ISlif,  wbioh  was  adopted  at 
Bordeaux  in  1871,  an  article  which  establiehea  that  the  presence  of- 
376  members  is  neceasBjy  for  the  validity  of  the  votes  of  the 
Assembly.  According  to  this  Article,  the  Republican  deputies,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Assembly,  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Monarchist  deputies,  whose  number  certainly  does  not  reach  37€,  to- 
accomplish  their  desi§^.  But  the  Bepublican  deputies  will  certainly 
not  follow  this  counsel.  Their  task,  to  gain  for  their  cause  the 
greatest  number  of  voices  possible,  is  to  unmask  the  Fuaionists,  and 
to  show  to  all  the  undecided  deputies  that  a  Monarchy,  such  as  tiie 
Chamber  wishes  to  establish,  wilt  be  neither  constitutitmal  ■oxsc 
liberal. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  great  preparatory  battle  will  be  fought. 
On  one  side  the  logical  Legitimists^  represented  by  the  Union  and 
the  Univera,  maintain  that  if  the  fusion  is  made  it  is  upon  the 
ground  of  the  ancient  Legitimist  Monarchy,  attd  not  upon  the  ground 
of  the  Monarchy  called  ConstiiutiooaL  The  proof  which  they  give  iS' 
that  the  Count  de  Chambord  keeps  his  principles  and  all  his 
rights.  Then,  to  believe  them,  it  will  be  the  Centre  Right,  which  in 
general  represents  Orleanism,  which  will  be  converted  to  the  Right. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Constitutionalists,  represented  especially  by 
the  Journal  de  Pai'is,  La  Prease,  and  Le  Franfaia,  maintain  that 
the  fusion  is  made  upon  the  ground  of  Constitutional  ideas.  They 
pretend  to  prove  it  by  saying  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  adopts 
the  tricoloured  flag,  and  that  he  promises  to  be  as  Uberal  as  posabla 
According  to  these  journals  it  is  the  Right,  and  the  Extreme  Ri^t, 
which  will  come  to  the  Oenti'e  Right. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  party  wishes  to  hear  a  word  about 
conversion.  The  Union,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  and  of  all  which  is  purest  in  his  party,  says  expressly, 
"  There  can  be  no  question  of  concisions.  The  king  has  not  diaagsd. 
He  is  that  which  he  was  yesterday."  According  to  certain  signs,  the 
ratuation  of  the  Fusiouists  is  this : — The  Count  de  Chambord  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  Monarchy  purely  and  simply,  on  condition 
that  it  is  offered  to  him  purely  and  simply.  Hoarding  himself  as  a 
Liberal,  he  promises  to  be  so,  and  to  represent  all  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  civil,  political,  and  religious.  But  in  making  this  promise 
he  wishes,  first,  that  the  country  impose  nothing  upon  him ;  and, 
second,  he  wishes  to  keep  intact  his  prerogative,  and  not  to  loee  any 
of  his  rights.     Consequently,  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  himself  as  the 
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,  sole  deposit<Jry  of  power,  constitutional,  legislative, 
being  the  sole  sovereign,  it  is  clear  that  the  c 
sovereign.  National  sovereignty  is,  then,  accordin, 
Chambord,  only  a  deceptive  ^ord.  Nevertheless,  I 
nation  has  the  right  of  expressing  its  "  wishes,"  ac 
allow  them  always  to  exercise  this  right.  The  missic 
tlierefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  expression  of 
country.  What  case  does  the  king  intend  to  n 
Count  de  Chambord  does  not  say ;  bnt  as  he  pretei 
the  ancient  traditional  Monarchy,  it  is  evident  th: 
to  take  no  account  of  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
always  dissolve  any  Chamber  that  opposes  him 
Chambord,  M.  Lucien  Brun,  and  M.  Chesneloi 
that  they  will  always  be  in  agreement,  but  wl 
they  give  of  this?  Absolutely  none.  Tlie  Cou 
in  virtue  of  his  right  of  prerogative,  which  he 
intact,  will  be  eager,  as  soon  as  he  is  on  the  throne 
Chamber  measnres  which  he  intends  to  take  eithe 
flag  or  to  the  Chxirte.  Till  then,  be  consents  that 
its  present  state,  but  he  does  not  engage  to  ma 
"  The  king,"  says  the  Union,  "  demands  that  there 
the  flag  before  his  accession."  Then  ailer  his  ac 
otherwise.  The  intended  sense  of  the  oSSdal  oiga 
Chambord  is  sufficiently  clear.  Besides,  the  Unio. 
who  may  doubt  its  opinions,  that  "the  Assembl 
prerogative,  can  ((/tc  king  being  abaenf)  maintain 
btU  the  ToyaZ  prerogative  remaiTis  intact"  In  tr 
said  more  precisely  that  the  king,  when  present, 
tricoloured  flag  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative  ? 
It  is  plain  that  the  question  of  fusion  is  onb 
promises  serve  for  the  bait,  but  they  are  neither  ti 
is  hypocrisy  in  this  affair,  even  on  the  part  of  the  C 
who  in  such  a  case,  in  circumstances  so  grave,  oug 
and  clearly.  It  is  not  becoming  a  loyal  man  to  c 
where,  but  especially  to  a  throne,  by  means  of  retiq 
a  double  sense.  That  is  politics  after  the  style  of  i 
that  all  is  liberty  from  the  time  that  the  Monarcl 
ing  to  the  latest  fashion.  The  Fustonists  vaini 
finished,  and  that  nothing  is  sacrificed  either  at 
king  or  of  the  legitimate  exigencies  of  the  ntt 
men  do  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  misled  by  thisj 
naturally  impossible  that  upon  the  question  of  Hi 
stitutional  question,  as  well  as  upon  the  question* 
religious  liberty,  the  nation  can  obtain  that  whiclj 
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king  sacrificiDg  oDythiog  of  bis  personal  dignity  or  of  the  royal  prerfr- 
^atiye.  These  two  pretensions  exclude  each  other.  Either  ioR  Count 
de  Cha>mbord  will  remain  faitliful  to  his  past  and  to  bis  word,  aad  in 
that  cose  the  nation  obtaine  nothing ;  or  the  nation  obtains  the 
recognition  of  its  entire  rights,  and  then  Henry  Y.  baa  been  false  to 
his  word  and  to  bis  past.  All  the  parliamentary  cunning  in  the  world 
will  not  prevail  against  the  laws  of  Ic^ic  ;  and  when  the  Count  de 
Chambord  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  ambitious  persons  to  consent 
to  these  Jesuit  dexterities  of  language,  it  is  indisputable  that  in  this 
traiis  d^  blaTtca  one  of  two  things  must  perish — either  the  liberty 
of  the  nation  or  the  honour  of  the  candidata 

The  Fusionists  tbeo  of  the  Centre  Right  are  only  deceiving  them- 
selves, and  in  tbeir  premature  acclamations  to  the  king  they  are  as 
ridiculous  as  the  Legitimists  of  the  Union  and  the  Univers,  who 
call  the  Count  de  Chambord  the  "  Man  of  the  People  "  and  "  le  'pom.- 
piei-  pi-ovide7itiel."  Such  eccentricities,  agreeing  with  a  great  Call  of 
the  Bourse,  only  make  hesitating  deputies  dedde  for  the  KepubUc; 
It  is  the  president  of  the  Centre  Left,  M.  L&n  Say,  who  has  given 
them  assurance.  "  The  Centre  Left,"  he  says,  "  was  unanimous,  and 
a,  majority  in  our  sense  will  not  be  doubtful.  All  contrary  affirma- 
tions are  mei-e  suppositions,  if  they  are  not  simply  a  manceuvre  of  our 
adversaries." 

We  may,  however,  place  ourselves  at  least  io  thought  in  the 
pessimist  hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  this  majority  of  the  Chamber 
will  vote  in  favour  of  the  Count  de  Chambord.  In  this  case  what 
will  happen  t  All  the  Repubhcan  party  will  reason  in  this  fashion : — 
The  Chamber  has  no  true  authority  so  as  to  represent  the  nation,and 
all  that  it  does  against  the  will  of  the  nation  is  null,  seeing  that  every 
deputy  is  only  a  delegate,  and  that  all  delegated  authority  is  no  more 
true  authority  from  the  time  that  he  who  gives  the  commission  has 
withdrawn  it.  Now  the  Chamber  of  Versailles  has  voted  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Monarchy  contrary  to  the  national  will,  first 
because  it  was  not  elected  for  that  object,  then  because  the  will 
of  the  nation,  freely  and  universally  expressed,  is  that  the  Kepublio 
be  maintained.  The  vote  of  the  Chamber  then  is  null,  and  Count  de 
Chambord  is  an  intruder.  The  vote  by  which  the  royal  crown  has 
been  conferred  on  him  is  not  a  legal  act :  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
legal  JictioTi.  This  assuredly  will  be  the  judgment  of  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Republic.  Those  even  who,  like  ihe  Journal  deaDehats, 
acknowledge  in  this  Chamber  the  constituting  power,  cannot  deny 
that  the  Chamber,  in  wishing  the  re-establishment  of  the  monardiy, 
has  acted  against  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  nation. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  will  there  be  a  revolt  of  the  main  army  t 
Perhaps  in  certain  localities,  but  not  generally.     In  any  case  the 
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overtfarov  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  will  be  inevitable,  and  even 
near.  Manifestly  he  cau  only  stand  agtunst  the  BepablicaDS  and  the 
Bonapartists  by  organizing  a  system  of  repression  which  will  be  worae- 
tiian  under  the  Elmpird.  With  such  a  system  every  liberal  measure 
will  be  impossible.  In  a  shrat  time  the  countty  will  be  so  wearied 
and  irritated  that  at  the  first  opportunity  the  recddeDce  of  the  king^ 
will  be  invaded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  de  Chambord  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  having  a  Chamber.  Then  either  he  wilt  pre- 
serve the  present,  or  he  will  convolce  another  by  a  general  election. 
In  the  firet  case,  the  majority  will  soon  become  Republican,  by  the  fact 
of  the  republicanism  of  the  partial  elections  which  have  taken  place  \ 
and  if  the  majority  is  Republican,  it  ^^411  certainly  desert  the  king  to 
re-establish  the  Republic.  In  the  second  case,  an  immense  majority 
of  the  new  Chamber  will  be  Republican.  To  prevent  its  being  so, 
the  Count  de  Chambord  must  permit  the  exercise  of  the  electoral 
right  only  to  the  citizens,  and  take  it  away  from  the  peasaats  and  the 
artizans.  And  even  then  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  be  Repub- 
lican against  the  aristocrat^.  But  this  regulation  of  the  electoral 
right,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  suppression  of  universal 
suffrage,  will  lead  to  a  revolution,  and  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than 
the  evil  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  journal  which  serves  as  the 
organ  of  M.  Gambetta  speaks  the  truth  when  it  says,  speaking  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Monarchical  Right,  "  Their  existence  is  an  error  of 
'tk^e  univei-sal  suffrage  acknowledged  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
which  will  be  speedily  corrected  if  the  nation  is  called  to  the  vote- 
To  intrigue,  to  agitate,  to  abuse  their  position  in  order  to  trouble  the 
country,  is  all  that  they  can  do.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  which 
they  effect  does  not  prove  their  power.  A  child  can  throw  a  grain 
of  sand  into  the  most  powerful  machinery  and  stop  it ;  but  the 
machine  soon  resumes  its  movement,  unless  it  has  crushed  the 
imprudent  person  who  has  disarranged  it." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  pronounces  in 
&vour  of  the  Republic,  two  currents  of  ideas  are  manifest  among  the 
Republicans.  Some  wish  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and  the 
convoking  of  a  new  one  by  a  general  election ;  others  wish  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  Chamber,  to  engraft  on  the  Republic  all 
that  which  could  be  the  cause  of  reproach  from  silence  and  a  cowp 
<l\'taf.  Will  the  first  have  the  majority  ?  We  think  so,  because  the 
idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Assembly  is  reeoiveil  by  the 
majority  of  the  country,  and  because  all  are  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  the  present  Chamber.  Will  M. 
Thiers  belong  to  the  second  T  If  he  continues  to  lend  his  support  to 
them,  that,  in  our  judgment,  will  be  a  f&uli  on  his  part,  and  a 
misfortune  for  the  country ;  for  the  Royalists  of  the  present  Chamber 
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will  begio  new  intrigues  on  another  ground,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end 
succeed  ;  besides  they  will  hinder  the  country  from  attending  peace- 
ably to  its  affairs.  That  will  be  a  perpetual  trouble,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  at  any  price  to  enil  it,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  We  hope 
that  M.  Thiers,  enlightened  by  the  4th  of  May,  will  learn  the 
mistakes  he  has  made — mistakes  which  in  part  have  led  to  the  2ith 
of  May,  and  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  lead  to  something  worse 
than  the  24th  of  May. 

To  resume  then  the  subject  of  the  situation,  we  must  distin- 
guish three  questioos: — 1.  The  reconciliation  between  the  members 
of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  Orleans.  2.  The  f^reement 
these  members  with  the  m^ority  of  the  Chamber.  3.  The  agree- 
ment of  these  members  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  with  the 
country.  The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  solved  at  Frohsdorff. 
The  second  has  not  been  settled  at  Salzbourg,  although  people  have 
said  80.  It  is  not,  but  rather  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  will  pronounce  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
Bepublic  As  to  the  third,  it  will  never  be  solved ;  because  France 
will  no  more  be  Legitimist  in  the  future  than  it  is  Fusionist  in  the 
present. 

R   MiCHAUD. 
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highest  example  of  Scmitir  geniui,  784  ;  the 
Teutonic  nu^a,  786 ;  the  Clunete  contnutnl 
with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Teuton,  786  ;  Ibi- 
religioui  faculU;  in  the  Semitic  and  ludo- 
Europenn  fiunibro,  788 ;  the  Semitic  mode 
or  c'onreiTing  and  cipreaung  Deity,  789 ;  tliv 


ludo- 


e,797. 


1  the  State,  The,  235 ;  bllariv* 
■a  to  the  tphet«  of  govvrnment,  239;  coiilli- 
ness  of  railwava  eauaed  bv  the  rapacity  of 
landowncra,  26l ;  roilvav  profits  not  eirea- 
liTc,  242 ;  theic  can  be  no  eompetitioii 
nnder  the  preient  avatem,  244 :  uacleasnrss 
of  the  new  Board,  246 ;  Mr.  AUport'a  argu- 


atrongeet  argument  in  ikrour  of  the  truiis- 
fer,  264. 

"Bed  Cotton  Vightcap  Countn-,'*  87;  ai'eiif 
of  the  poem,  SB;  "^TurT  and  Too-ers,"  a 
flgunittTv  eipr«slon  tor  the  mental  con- 
dition under  which  the  drama  baa  taken 
pkcc,  91;  the  hero  described,  92;  the 
ticroine,  93;  the  change  in  Uiranda  caused 
b}'  hia  mothet'a  death,  96 ;  Hr.  IJron-niug'ii 
hit  at  Poaitiriam,  9H ;  the  lore™  re-miitM, 
99 ;  the  tragedy,  100 ;  the  rrlatioua  and  th<' 
will,  103 ;  the  verdict  of  the  Uw,  104. 

Boy:al  Academy  of  1873,  The,  2fl6. 


Soaoi/M)T,  The  Study  of.  XII.  The  Theolo- 
gical Biaa,  1 ;  a)'ateliia  of  dogmatic  theologr 
become  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  aoruU 
arience,  3;  the  theoloficat  biaa  nnctioiia 
false  conceptiona  of  nght  and  wrong,  4 : 

eoiielies  and  inatitntioni.  6  :  diitortioiu  of 
judgment  eauaed  I 


in  old  belief, 
a;  men  a  bclieh  and  sctioni  detcrmiiuil 
more  bv  feelin);  than  bj-  inteUe-t,  12; 
dogmaa  \nit  temporarj-  fomia  of  that  which 
ia  permanent,  14 ;  the  auti-theological  biaa 
itnden~aluc«  religious  sTHtcms,  16.  XIII. 
Uisripline,  165;  a  Ht  habit  of  thought  ull- 
important  in  the  study  of  Sociology,  167; 
training  in  the  abatrai-t  aciencea  giVes  the 
mind  II  due  aense  of  the  iieeeaiity  of  rela- 
tion, 167;  cultivation  of  the  abntnict-con- 
crete  aiieni-ea  givea  atn'ngth  to  the  eoii- 
ariDuinesa  of  nuuc  and  etfect,  169;  the 
i'onen.'tc  iciencea  yield  the  rouceptiona 
of  continuity,  eoiunlcxitv',  and  coutin- 
geui)-,  171 ;  atudy  of  the'  Science  of  Ufe 
eswntinl,  173.  XIT.  Preparation  in 
Biology,  325 ;  dependence  of  sociology  on 
hiologv,  32B;  labours  of  U.  Comte  in 
thig  fi'cid  326;  real  analogy  botwcin  an 
individual  organism  and  a  social  organism, 
328;  direct  uifluence  which  biology  eierta 
on  iociology,  332 ;  rairtakea  in  legislation 
eauaed  bv  the  neglect  of  biological  trullw, 
331;  erila,  entailed  by  aetioiia  of  inditi- 
duali  which  disregard  bioinginal  trulha,  337; 
n  General  biolo^oil  truth  which  undeilieH 
all  rational  legialatioa— that  every  apedea 
nf  n.»n:..Q  J,  alwaya  adapting  itaelf  to  its 
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ifiiilitiDnB of  fxutencc,  MO;  tvo  kinds  of 
/oiHn/airr,  343.  XV.  Prrpuration  in  l'»)- 
cholog]-,   509;    fuDdancntal  facts  ignorad 

by  li'giBlBton,  fill;  cunnenion  lictwecn 
action  and  feeling,  513;  conduct  deter- 
mined  not  bv  knowledge  but  by  daotion, 
513:  belief  in  tho  mnTolixing  eflitti  of  in- 
trllectunl  culture  abaurd  a  priori,  515; 
(■nrouniKenieiit  given  to  improvidence,  620 ; 
ciwrsotiT-mBkinB  the  true  end  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  litrialnlor,  5'Si;  mDipnrative 
psicholog}' of  the  >eicii,524;  nitboat  pre- 
luiiBtion  in  menbil  icienre  there  eon  bo  no 
social  scicBcc,  632.  XVI.  Con.liiwon,  663; 
muniuiry  of  the  work,  664 ;  Itie  feeling 
unuiUr  exeited  by  the  proposal  to  deal 
HcientificBllv  vith  the  aocuil  phenomeiia, 
669 ;  the  poliiy  of  compromise  e»ential  to 
a  «ocLct>'  going  through  the  tranBitioni 
raoied  %  contmuc<l  growth  nod  develop- 
ment, 672  ;  the  theory  of  progreu  diecloKd 
by  the  Btudy  of  jociologj-  greatlj-  moderates 
le  hopes  niid  fesra  of  extreme  parties,  675. 
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,    616; 


£iit1  BuBselr  >  "  Kauv  on  the  IUm-  and 
TTcBii  of  tho  Chrirtiao  Eelijrion  in  the  West 
of  Europe,"  617;  the  Duke  of  SomerKt's 
"Christian  Theologv  nnd  Modem  Sccpli- 
riinn,"6S0;Mr,0buIstoneon"EcceHomo," 
627 :  the  Duke  of  AtKiU'"  "  BHrii  of  Law," 
639;  I.ord  de  Kedeliffe't  "Whv  am  I  a 
Chrwtian  ? "  629. 
Stniuu  on  the  Old  and  the  Kev  Fuithi-,  37; 
he  answerB  the  quratiou,  "  .Vre  ve  atill 
Ch-istians ':  "  nith  n  negntive,  38 ;  narrow- 
ness of  bis  mind,  39;  "Havcn-e  sUUtiny 
retiiriou?"  not  ansn-ered  entirely  in  tbc 
iiejcatire,  42 ;  his  remnant  of  religion  eon- 
's in  n  feeling   of  dependence  on  the 


"All,"  42:  his 


"What 


tlvism,  46 :  the  Darwinian  theorv  welcome 
to  the  Btiuuwian  naturalism,  4^:  in  the 
ansverto  "How  de  we  order  wu  liree?" 


the  Derbv,  20 ;  tile  TwoThoiiHnd  Guineas, 
21;    hanUicnppinK,    23;   "The    Fcrrefa" 


VlCTOB  Hvco,  Tlic  Poctn  of,  17S-  he  ii 
deficient  in  intrlli'ct,  176;'  but  sound  in  tbt 
region  of  couscienre,  I7S ;  obanctenud  by 
a  ecrtnin  niodemtion  of  temper,  180;  hu 
deTelo]micnt  not  niecbanieal,  but  vital 
pDwlh,  182;  tbcologieal  and  ^hiloaopliitil 
ideas  enter  into  no  vital  relation  with  bb 
ind,  183  ;  poems  of  his  youth,  IS4 ;  of  hii 
lanbood,  l<i7 ;  ol'  his  exile,  191; 
■    riilr,  190. 


What  will  thev  Do  with  il  >  580;  the  Chorcb 
of  En;:lsnd  In  its  j)n'sent  form  of  nsdnal 
growth,  582 ;  hum  bled  iwxition  of  the  Chuich 
as  a  teacher,  6S3 ;  the  laity  avoid  the  clergi, 
SRSj  spread  of  infidclilv  a  consequence  of 
thow  things,  686;  the  Church  eierciBtam 
toacinatins  influence  upon  gnat  natun* 
and  loflT  intellects,  586 ;  her  B\-»tem  of  po- 
motion  a  montrous  Kundal,  687 ;  the  Chiueb 
rapidlv  approaching  a  great  crioa  in  her 
histori-,  691 :  b^w-s  of  reformation,  592. 

Whig  iiiid  Tori- :  The  Two  Eoot  IdeB^  831; 
the  Consenaliani  caused  by  indolence  and 
apathy,  832;  by  love  of  autboritj,  831; 
political  aspei'ts  of  Comrrtatiim,  8£K :  self- 
seeking  in  the  ranks  of  l»th  psitics,  838; 
the  Ton-  new  alwavajMrrr-M^  the  Ubml 
fraleriihl,  839;  divergency  of  the  two 
— •— '-  of  Ihoujht    in  regard    to   f" — '" 


END  OP  VOL.   XXII. 
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